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PREFATORY  NOTE 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A Sixth  Edition  of  this  popular  Compendium  of  Zoological  Science  having 
been  demanded,  I have  endeavoured  to  bring  its  information  up  to  the  present 
time.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  corrections  and 
emendations  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  more  particularly,  by  the  addition 
of  a Supplement,  which  had  become  an  imperative  necessity.  So  wide 
are  tbe  recent  strides  of  Natural  History  Science,  that  in  the  brief  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  edition  of  this  “Treasury”  was  issued,  a 
multitude  of  novel  and  important  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  Among 
these  may  be  here  specified,  in  the  first  place,  the  re-discovery  of  that  huge 
living,  anthropomorphous  ape,  the  Gorilla,  whose  position  in  the  scale  of 
animated  nature  has  given  origin  to  a most  instructive  controversy;  secondly, 
further  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  genetic  changes,  or  Alternations  of 
Generation,  known  to  occur  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  during  their  passage 
from  the  embryonic  up  to  the  adult  condition  ; and  thirdly,  the  great  variety 
of  extinct  monsters,  whose  skeletal  remains  have  been  investigated  by  the 
devoted  cultivators  of  palaeontological  research. 

The  Supplement,  therefore,  embracing  about  one  hundred  brief  articles, 
will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  a record  of  the  above-mentioned  discoveries, 
but  also  ample  notices  of  remarkable  and  otherwise  interesting  animals,  such 
as  the  Kiang,  Eland,  Balseniceps,  Sieboldia,  Euplectella,  &c.,  the  previous 
records  of  which  were  either  imperfect  or  altogether  wanting. 


T.  S.  C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature,  upon  a comprehensive  plan,  had 
long  occupied  my  thoughts,  before  I first  publicly  announced  my  intention 

of  making  this  addition  to  my  series  of  popular  “ Treasuries.” 

It  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  are  printed 
in  alphabetical  order;  so  that  the  name  of  any  animal  being  previously 
known,  its  zoological  character  and  its  habits  can  be  instantly  ascertained ; 
while  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  this  branch  of  Natural  History  accorcl- 
i ing  to  the  most  approved  modern  system  will  only  have  to  refer  to  this 
! 1 “ Introduction,”  and  they  will  find  not  only  an  outline  of  Cuvier  s cele- 
1 1 brated  arrangement,  as  developed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  R'egne  Animal 
I with  those  alterations  and  additions  required  by  the  present  advanced  state 
of  the  science,  but,  under  each  Class  and  Order,  references  to  the  different 
genera,  &c.,  described  in  the  body  of  the  Work.  Thus,  this  Classified 
Index  will  be  the  means  of  supplying  the  necessary  systematic  information. 
But  whether  the  articles  be  so  consulted,  or  merely  read  in  a more  desultory 
way,  I believe  that  a vast  fimd  of  instruction  and  amusement  will  be  found 
here  collected.  And  so,  in  truth,  there  ought.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
standard  zoological  works  have  been  put  under  contribution,  and  accurate 
information  has  been  gleaned  from  all.  Nor  is  it  among  the  least  of  the 
advantages  which,  I presume,  this  volume  will  be  found  to  possess  over  most 
others  on  this  subject,  that,  besides  numerous  entirely  new  articles,  and 
condensed  abridgements  of  the  more  elaborate  writings  of  many  acknow- 
ledged authorities,  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  many  interesting  facts  now  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  a popular 
digest  of  Animated  Nature.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  I have  not  hesi- 
tated to  make  copious  extracts  from  the  recent  Publications  of  various  living 
writers  who  have  displayed  the  wonders  of  Animated  Nature  under  new 
aspects,  and  with  increased  force,  originality,  and  beauty.  In  this,  I have 
most  scrupulously  acknowledged  the  sources  whence  my  pages  have  been 
enriched ; and  to  the  many  scientific  men  and  pleasing  writers  to  whom  I am 
thus  indebted,  I beg  to  return  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  my  Introductory  Remarks  to  a considerable 
length  by  dilating  on  the  uses  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Natural  History  ; nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  how  much  that 
is  bright  and  beautiful  in  Nature  is  for  ever  lost  to  him  who  has  never  become 
conversant  with  the  study.  But  my  inclination  is  to  avoid  what  some  ill- 
natured  critics  might  term  twaddle , and  my  limits  forbid  mo  to  descant  on  a 
theme  which  others  (who  are  far  better  qualified  than  I can  ever  possibly 
become)  have  treated  with  all  the  ardent  enthusiasm  that  is  inherent  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  votary  of  Nature.  The  subject,  indeed,  presents  a wide 
field  for  the  employment  of  the  mental  faculties  ; and  I confess  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  some  of  the  thoughts  that  arise  from  its  contemplation.  No  part 
can  be  viewed  as  unimportant  or  uninteresting — none  that  is  unworthy  of 
the  most  attentive  consideration,  or  that  can  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 


Entratiuetian. 


feelings  of  profound  admiration  for  the  works  of  Nature.  Marvellous,  in- 
deed, as  they  arc  all,  the  most  astounding  manifestations  of  Supreme  intelli- 
gence are  unquestionably  displayed  in  his  character  as  “ Lord  and  Giver  op 
Life,”  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  that  “live,  move,  and  have  their 
being.”  It  is  therefore  that  portion  of  the  “wondrous  whole”  which  we 
term  The  Animal  Kingdom  that  demands  our  especial  regard,  and  i»  in  the 
highest  degree  calculated  to  gratify  a laudable  curiosity,  as  well  as  tc  reward 
the  labours  of  the  most  diligent  research. 

The  Zoological  descriptions  are  followed  by  a Syllabus  o/Practical  Taxi- 
dermy. It  might  have  succeeded  as  a separate  publication  ; but  the  attrac- 
tive nature  of  this  volume,  I trust,  is  likely  to  make  it  very  extensively 
known. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  embellished,  I can  speak 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  About  Nine  hundred  accurate  JFoodcutshave  been 
given  in  Mr.  R.  Branston’s  best  manner,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  pro- 
perly appreciated. 

I shall  now  offer  a Systematic  Classification  of  the  principal  contents  of 
this  volume,  a mode  which,  I trust,  will  be  found  at  once  simple  and  scien- 
tific, and  calculated  to  remove  any  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  my 
adoption  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  body  of  the  Work. 

S.  M. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM, 

ARRANGED  IN  CLASSES,  ORDERS,  AND  GENERA,  ACCORDING  TO  ITS 
ORGANIZATION. 
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YERTEBRATA. 
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MAMMALIA  . 400 
Order  I.  Bima.na  . . 65 

Man  ....  402 
Order  II.  Qua drum ana  5:,7 
Monkey  . • • 427 
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Gorilla  . . • Supp. 
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. 136 
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. 445 

Potto 

. 545 
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. 361 

Badger  . 

. 47 
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. 263 

Gulo 

. 295 
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. 564 

Mustelidie 

. 442 

Mustela 
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Weasel  . 

Marten  . 

. 412 

Polecat  . 

. 534 
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. 230 

Ermine  . 

. 222 

Sable  . 

Skunk  . 
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. 243 
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. 307 

Otter 

. 473 
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. 220 
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. 101 
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. 184 
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Supp. 
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Wolf  . 

Beagle  . 

. 62 

Bloodhound  . 

. 76 

Dalmatian  Dog 

. 171 

Dingo  . 

. 179 

Foxhound 

. 245 

Greyhound  . 
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Harrier 

. 305 
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Newfoundland  Do 
Pointer  . 
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Shepherd’s  Dog 
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Mub  . . 
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Shrike  . 
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Shrike 
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Yanga  . 

Wood  Swallow 
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Satin  Bower-bird 
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Suborder  II. 
TRES  . 
Hirundinidaa 
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Swift 
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Night-hawk 
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Suborder  III. 
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Parus 
Malurus 
Bunting 
Ortolan 
Fringillidai 
Embleina 
Rice-Buutin 
Sparrow 
Chaffinch 
Goldfinch 
Linnet  . 
Siskin  . 
Brambling 
Canary-bird 
Whidah-birc 
Poephila 
Greenfinch 
Grosbeak 
Amadavude 
Rice-bird 
Geospiza 
Cactornia 
Bullfinch 
Crossbill 
Loxia  . 
Buphaga 
Troopial 
Cow-Buntin 
Quiscalus 
Dacuis  . 
Sturnida) 
Starling 
Corvidao 
Crow  . 
Rook 
Raven  . 
Jackdaw 
Magpie  . 
Jay 

Nutcracker 


Fissiros- 


Cos 


Page 
. 660 
. 660 
. 73 
. 57 
. 602 
. 668 
. 661 
. 3 
. 569 
. 748 
. 728 
. 528 
. 528 


, 232 
320 
. 652 
. 656 
. 102 
. 267 
. 451 
. 7 
. 289 
. 544 
. 532 

. 147 
. 368 
. 9 
. 087 
. 496 
. 400 


Glaucopia 
Coracias 
Roller  . 

Puradiseidre 
Regent-bird 
Suborder  IV. Tenuiros 
TRES 
Nuthatch 
Anabates 
Synallaxis 
Certhiadm 
Creeper 
Dendrocolaptea 
Nectariniadas 
Barking-bird 
Cheucau 
Cynnyris 
Araclmotheres 
Humming-bird 
Trochilidm 
Chough 
Upupa 
Hoopoe 
Promerops 
Epimachus 
Rifle-bird 
Suborder  V. 
tyli  . 

Meropidoe 
Bee-eater 
Motmot 
Kingfisher 
Alcedo 


Syndac- 


Oi) 

468 

Cimoliomis 

Supp. 

247 

Dacelo 

. 170 

218 

Halcyon 

. 299 

577 

Tody  . 

. 690 

629 

Hornbill 

. 326 

117 

Jacanmr 

. 352 

271 

380 

Order  III.  Scansores 

. 594 

621 

( Zygodactyli ) 

. 756 

82 

Pieidro 

. 521 

100 

Woodpecker 

. 745 

740 

Wryneck  . 

. 750 

533 

Cuckoo 

. 163 

281 

Cuculidas 

. 165 

282 

Honey-guide 

. 324 

12 

Scythrops  . 

. 599 

577 

Barbet 

. 49 

259 

Bucco  . 

. 86' 

95 

Trogon 

. 703 

87 

Crotophaga 

. 160 

159 

Toucan 

. 696 

391 

Arucari 

. 33 

90 

Parrots  . 

. 493 

704 

PHittucidm  . 

. 549 

153 

Macaw  . 

. 396 

658 

Cockatoo 

.141 

170 

Plyctolophus 

. 532 

651 

Calyptorhyuchua 

. 97 

644 

Strigops 

. 649 

161 

Nestor . 

. 4-19 

160 

Licmetis 

. 378 

681 

Paroquet 

. 492 

565 

Plutyeercus 

. 629 

353 

LuthaimiB  . 

. 309 

399 

Kuphcina  . 

. 221 

864 

Trichoglossus 

. 70 

454 

Melopsittacus 

. 41 

Xl 

Page  I 

. 262  I 

. 148  | 
. 580  I 
. 489  I 
. 568 

668 
. 454 
. 15 
. 660 
. 115 
. 157 
. 176 
. 443 
. 49 
. 123 
. 133 
. 33 
. 333 
. 701 
. 128 
. 717 
. 325 
. 547 
. 221 
. 578 


, 661 
, 422 
, 01 
, 435 
, 359 
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Page 

Pezoporus  . . .511 

Love-bird  . . .391 

Lory  ....  390 
Touraco  . . . G97 

Musophaga  . . .441 

Order  IV.  Galling  . 252 
OallinaceoB  . . . 252 

Curassow  . . .165 

Cracidco  . . . 155 

Alector  . . .10 

Penelope  . . . 505 

Peacock  . . . 498 

Lophopliorus  . . 389 

Turkey  . . .708 

Talegalla  . . . 662 

Guinea-fowl  . . 293 

Cock  ....  138 
Phasianid®  . . .514 

Pheasant  . . . 514 

Argus  Pheasant  . . 35 

Tetraonidae  . . . 675 

Tetrao  . . • .675 

Grouse  ....  284 
Ptarmigan  . . • 549 

Partridge  . • .495 

Quail  ....  557 
Ortyx  ....  469 
Francolin  . . • 245 

Turnix  . • .711 

Hemipodius  . . 308 

Tinamou  . . . 685 

Pedionomus.  . .503 

Megapodius . . • 416 

Jungle-fowl.  • • 357 

Leipoa  ....  371 
Megacephalon  . . 414 

Columbidue  . . .145 

Pigeon  . • • 521 

Ringdove  . . . 578 

Stockdove  . . • 046 

Ptilonopus  . . • 552 

Turtledove  . . . 714 

Peristera  . . . 507 

Passenger  Pigeon  . 496 

Geophaps  . . . 259 

Kukupa  . • • 363 

Gnathodon  . . . 264 

Dodo  ....  183 

Order  V.  Grallatores. 
Brevipennes  . . 85 

Struthionid®  . . 650 

S truth io  . • • 650 

Ostrich.  . • -471 

Emu  . . . .219 

Cassowary  . . • 10' 

Dinornis  . . .179 

Kiwi  ....  363 
Apteryx  . . • 32 

Palapterix  . • Supp. 

Brontozoum  . Supp. 

Ornithicnites  . • Supp. 

Epiorni9  . • Supp. 

Gostornia  . * °UI*P* 

Bustard  . • • 

Olid®  ..••  4'3 
(Edicnemus  . . • 

Stone  Curlew  . • 

Plover  . 

Dotterel  • » • ;*  .f 

Lapwing  . • • 

Lobivanellua  . • 

Page 

Sarciophorua  . . 591 

Teru-tero  . . . 675 

Hoplopterus  . . 325 

Oyster  Catcher  . . 483 

Cariama  . . . 104 

Palamedea  . . . 486 

Screamer  . . . 598 

Agami ....  8 

Demoiselle  . . . 176 

Crane  ....  156 
Boatbill  . • .79 

Balamiceps  . . Supp. 

Heron  ....  309 
Ardeid®  . . .34 

Bittern  ...  72 

Stork  ....  647 
Adjutant  ...  6 

Jabiru  ....  351 
Umbre  ....  716 
Open-bill  . . . 460 

Erody  . . . .222 

Tantalus  . . . 663 

Spoonbill  . • . 640 

Aia-aia  ...  8 

Ibis  ....  343 

Curlew  ....  166 
Whimbrel  . • . 741 

Scolopacid®  • • 596 

Snipe  ....  626 
Rhynch®a  . . • 575 

Godwit.  . • • 270 

Dunlin  ....  201 
Sanderling  . . • 590 

Ruff  . . . .584 

Phalarope  . . • 513 

Turnstone  . . • 711 

Totanua  . • • 695 

Chevalier  . . .124 

Gambet  . • • 2.54 

Redshank  . • • 568 

Himautopus  . • 316 

Stilt  . • • -646 

Avoset  . . • .43 

Jacana  ....  352 
Parra  ....  493 
Rail  ....  561 
Rail  id®  . • • 561 

Crake  ....  156 
Porzana  . . • 544 

Coot  . • • 147 

Notomis  . • Supp. 

Gallinule  . • * 253 

Sheathbill  . • • 606 

Flamingo  . • • 237 

Order  VI.  Palmipedes. 

(Anseres)  . 19 

Grebe  . • • -281 

Dabchick  . • • 133 

Finfoot.  . • -230 

Colymbidtn  . • *145 

Diver  ....  132 
Guillemot  . . *291 

Alcadm  ...  9 

Ilawk  ....  305 
Puffin  ...»  553 
Penguin  • • *506 

Aptcnodytea  . • 31 

Petrel  . . . • 509 

Thalassidroma  . . 6<6 

Puffinua  • « • 554 

Prion  ....  545 

Page 

Pachyptila  . . . 485 

A 1 bat  row  ...  9 

Land*  ....  368 
Gull  ....  294 
Lestris  ....  377 
Tern  ....  673 
Scissor-bill  . . . 595 

Rhynehop*  . . .576 

Pelecanid®  . . . 504 

Pelican.  . . . 504 

Cormorant  . . . 150 

Phalacrocorax  . .511 

Frigate-bird  . . 246 

Gannet ....  254 
Booby  . . . .60 

Darter  ....  171 
Plotus  . . . . 531 

Anhinga  . . .18 

Tropic-bird  . . . 704 

Anatid®  . . .16 

Duck  . . . .197 

Swan  ....  655 
Goose  . . . *274 

Bernacle  . . .63 

Brent-Goose  . . 84  | 

Clienalopex  . . . 123 

Cereopsis  . . .114 

Scoter  ....  598  j 
Garrot  ....  255 
Harlequin  Duck  . . 304 

Eider  Duck  . . .213 

Shoveller  . . . 614 

Sheldrake  . . . 6i2 

Pintail  Duck  . . 526 

Widgeon  . . . 742 

Teal  ....  6*15  ! 

Nettapus  . . . 449  j 

Mergus ....  420 
Smew  ....  624 

Class  III. 

REPTILIA  . 572 

Order  I.  Cheloxia  . 123 

Tortoises  . . . 693  ] 

Testudo  . . . 675  | 

Emvdfe  . . .219 

Alligator  Tortoise  . 11 

Colossochelys  . .144 

Turtle  . . . .711 

Pleurosternon  . Supp.  | 

Order  II.  Saueia  . . 593 

Crocodile  . . . 158  ] 

Alligator  . . . 10  * 

Gavial  ....  256 
Amphicoclia  . . Supp. 

Enaliosauri  . . . 219 

Teleosaurus . . . 666  | 

Ichthyosaurus  . . 345  1 

Plesiosaurus  . . 530 

A pat  eon  . • Supp.  | 

Dendrerpeton  . Supp.  i 

Oudcnodon  • • Supp.  j 

Polvptychodon  . Supp. 

Dicynodon  . . Supp. 

Dinosauria  . . Supp.  1 

Cetiosaurus  . • Supp.  i 

Archegosaunts  . Sui*p. 

Dolichosaurus  . Supp. 

Mosasaunis  . . Supp. 

Nothosaurus  . Supp. 
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Palffiosaurua 

Page 

Supp. 

Pistosaurus  . 

Supp. 

Pliosaurus  . 

Supp. 

Proterosaurus 

Supp. 

Rhynchosaurus  . 
Sceliilosaurus 

Supp. 

Supp. 

Thecodontosaurus 

Supp. 

Placodus 

Supp. 

Gymnophthalmid® 

. 290 

Lizard  . 

. 383 

Megalosaurus 

. 415 

Monitor 

. 427 

Iguana  . « 

. 346 

Iguanid® 

. 346 

Iguanodon  . 

. 346 

Hylaosaurus 

Supp. 

Leiodon 

Supp. 

Leptopleuron 

Supp. 

Telerpeton  . 

Supp. 

Amblyrhynchus  . 

. 12 

Stellio  . 

. 645 

Uromastix  . 

. 718 

Agama  . . 

. 7 

Dragon . 

. 192 

Chlamydosnurus . 

. 127 

Pterodactylus 

. 551 

Dimorphodon 

Supp. 

Ram  phorhynchus 

Supp. 

Basilisk 

. 49 

Anolia  . 

. 18 

Gecko  . 

. 257 

Hernidactylua 

. 308 

Moloch  . 

. 426 

Dendrosaura 

. 176 

Chameleon  . • 

. 119 

Skiuk  . 

. 595 

Chalcid® 

. 119 

Glass  Snake  . 

. 262 

Ophisauru9  . 

. 480 

Gallywasp  . 

. 253 

Bipea  . 

. 65 

Order  III.  Ophidia 

. 461 

(Serpents)  . 

. 603 

Blind-worm . 

. 75 

Slow-worm  - 

. 623 

Amphisbsena 

. 14 

Acontiaa 

. 4 

Boa  Constrictor  . 

. 76 

Python  . 

. 656 

Acrochordus 

. 5 

Crotalus 

. 160 

Rattlesnake  . 

. 564 

Acanthophia 

. 2 

Hydrophia  . 

. 340 

Hydrua . 

. 340 

Viper  . 

. 724 

Adder  . 

. 6 

Puff-adder  . 

Supp. 

Coluber  » 

. 145 

Snakes  . . . 

. 625 

Cerastes 

. 114 

Caecilia. 

. 96 

Palseophis  . 

Supp. 

Order  IV.  Batkachia  . 52 

Rana  . 

. 562 

Frog  . 

. 247 

Ilyla  . 

. 340 

Tree-frog  . . 

. 699 

Bufo  . . 

„ . 86 

Toad  . 

. 689 

Natterjack  . 

Page 
. 446 

Pipa  . 

. 627 

Phryniscua  . 

. 519 

Palceophryno8 

Supp. 

Labyrynthodon  . 

Supp. 

Odontosaurua 

Supp. 

Zygosaurua 

Supp. 

Andrias 

Supp. 

Salamander 

. 586 

Newt  . 

. 450 

Sieboldia 

Supp. 

Amphiuma  . 

. 14 

Axolotl 

. 44 

Menobranchua 

. 420 

Proteus 

. 548 

Siren  . 

. 621 

Lepidosiren  . 

. 375 

Class  IV. 

PISCES. 

(Fish)  . 

. 232 

Order  I.  Acantiiopte- 

rygii 

. 2 

(Spiny -finned 

Ctenoidea 

Supp. 

Perch  . 

. 507 

Huron  . 

. 337 

Centropomus 

. 113 

Pomotia 

. 540 

Weever 

. 734 

Uranoscopua 

. 718 

Polynemua  . 

. 536 

Mullet  . 

. 437 

Surmullet  . 

. 652 

Gurnard 

. 296 

Trigla  . 

. 700 

Ductylopterus 

. 170 

Bullhead 

. 88 

Cottidaa 

. 152 

Sculpin 

. 598 

Father -Lasher 

. 228 

Scorptena 

. 697 

Sebaates 

. 602 

Agriopus 

. 8 

Stickleback  . 

. 645 

Gasterosteua 

. 256 

Sci®nid® 

. 595 

Otolithus 

. 472 

Umbrina 

. 716 

Spams 

. 632 

Gilthead 

. 260 

Ch®todon  . 

. 117 

Toxotea 

. 698 

Scomberidra 

. 597 

Mackerel 

. 397 

Tunny  . 

. 707 

Bonito  . 

. 80 

Auxin  . 

. 43 

Swordfish 

. 659 

Tetrapturua . 

. 675 

Centronotus . 

. 113 

Pilot-fish 

. 525 

Blcpharia 

. 75 

Dory  . 

. 191 

Boar-fish 

. 79 

Opah 

. 460 

Pom  fret 

. 540 

Dolphin 

. 189 

Coryphocna  . 

. 162 

CentrolophuB 

. 113 

Ribbon-fish  . 

Page 
. 577 

Cepola  . 

. 113 

Aearithurus 

. 2 

Anabas 

. 15 

Mugil  . 

. 436 

Atherina 

. 41 

Goby  . 
Gobioid® 

. 270 

. 270 

Blenny.  . 

. 75 

Auarrhicas  . 

. 16 

Wolf-fish  . 

. 744 

Dragonet 

. 193 

Butruehoide® 

. 52 

Angler 

. 17 

Band-fish 

. 48 

Labru9  . 

. 363 

Wrasse  . 

. 748 

Anampses  . 

. 16 

Parrot-fish  . 

. 495 

Aulostoma  . 

. 42 

Trumpet-fish 

. 705 

Centriscus  . 

. 113 

rderll.  Malacopte- 

ItYGlI. 

(Soft- finned.) 

Cycloidea 

Supp. 

Abdotninales 

. 1 

Cypriuid®  . 

. 169 

Carp 

. 105 

Bleak  . 

. 74 

Chubb  . 

. 129 

Crusian 

. 163 

Dace 

. 170 

Leuciscus 

. 377 

Roach  . 

. 579 

Rudd  . 

. 584 

Gold-fish 

. 272 

Tadpole-fish 

. 661 

Barbel  . 

. 49 

Gudgeon 

. 290 

Minnow 

422 

Tench  . 

! 667 

Bream  . 

. 82 

Catast.omu9  . 

. 108 

Cobiti9  . 

. 385 

Anableps 

. 15 

Esox  . 

. 223 

Pike  . 

. 524 

Belone  . 

. 63 

Garfish 

. 255 

Exocetua 

. 225 

Flying-fish  . 

. 241 

Mormyrus  . 

. 430 

Siluridre 

. 619 

Pimclodus  . 

. 526 

Callichthya  . 

. 96 

Salmo  . 

. 586 

Lharr  . 

. 121 

Grayling 

. 281 

Coregonua  . 
Trout  . 

. 149 

. 704 

Smelt  . 

. 023 

Argentine  . 

. 35 

Herring 

. 311 

Clupca  . 

. 135 

Shud 

. 605 

Alosa  . 

. 11 

Pilchard 

. 524 

Sardine  • 

. 692 

Anchovy 

. 16 

Elops 

. 218 

Lepidosteus  . 
GaduB  . 

Cod 

Haddock 
Ling  . 
Coal-fish 
Pollack 
Hake  . 
Burbot  . 
Pleuronectid® 
Plaice  . 

Dab 
Halibut 
Holibut 
Flounder 
Turbot . 

Brill  . 

Sole 

Achirus 

Cyclopterus 

Lump-fish  . 

Remora 

Apodes 

Eel 

Anguilla 
Muraenidaj  . 
Monopterus  . 
Saccopharynx 
Gymnotus  . 
Leptocephalus 
Ophidium  . 
Ammodytes . 


Page 
. 375 
. 251 
. 142 
. 298 
. 380 
. 130 
. 535 
. 299 
. 92 
. 530 
. 529 
. 170 
. 300 
. 323 
. 238 
. 707 
. 85 
. 726 
. 4 
. 168 
. 393 
. 571 
. 31 
. 211 
. 18 
. 438 
. 430 
. 585 
. 296 
. 376 
. 461 
. 12 


Order  III.  LopnoBP.AN- 
cmi  . . . .389 

( Tujt-gilled .) 

Syngnathus  . . . 661 

Pipe-fish  . . . 527 

Hippocampus  . . 319 

Pegasus  . . . 503 

Order  IV.  Plectoqna- 

TIII  .... 

( United-jaws .) 
Globe-fish  . . . 262 

Diodon  ....  180 
Tetraodon  . . . 675 

Orthagoriscus  . . 651 

Sun-fish  . . . 651 

File-fish  . . . 231 

Aluterus  . . .11 

Ostracion  . . .471 

Order  V.  Ganoidei. 

( Enamelled .) 

Caturidse  . . Supp. 

DendroduB  . . Supp. 

Order  VI.  Plaoiostomi. 

( Cross-mouthed .) 


Sturgeon 
Chirmcra 
Sharks  . 
Charcharodon 
Dog-fish 
Cestracion 
Balance-fish 
Zygoma 
Angel  fish 
Saw-fish 
Ray 


. 650 
. 124 
. 605 
Supp. 
. 188 
. 115 
. 47 
. 756 
% 36 
. 593 
. 566 


Order  VII.  Cyclostomi. 
(Round-mouthed. ) 


Lamprey 

. 365 

Gastrobranchus  . 

. 250 

Hag  or  Myxine  . 

. 299 

Ammocetes  . 

. 12 

Order  VIII.  Bran'chio 

stoma. 

C Gill-mouthed .1 

Amphioxus  . 

. 13 

Division  FT. 
ANNULOSA. 

(Articulcita)  38 

, 347 

Class  I. 
INSECTS. 

Order  I.  Coleoptkka 

. 143 

(Beetles)  . 

61 

Cicindela 

131 

Carabidua 

103 

Calosoma 

97 

Mormolyce  . 

430 

Brachinus 

81 

Callistus 

97 

Blethisa 

10 

Dytiscus 

202 

Gyrinus 

298 

Brachelytra  . 

81 

Staphylinida3 

043 

Buprestis 

90 

Elater  . 

214 

Cebrio  . 

112 

Malacodermata  . 

399 

Lampyridse  . 

386 

Glow-worm  . 

262 

Telephorus  . 

666 

Melyridas 

419 

Clerus  . 

134 

Ptinus  . 

553 

Book -worm  . 

SO 

Anobium 

13 

Death-watch 

172 

Lymexylon  . 

394 

Scydmamus  . 

59S 

Hister  . 

321 

Necrophorus 

447 

Dermestes  . 

177 

Byrrhus 

95 

Acanthopoda 

2 

El  mis  . 

21 S 

Hydrophilus 

339 

Splucridindm 

632 

Lamellicornes 

865 

Petalocera  . 

50S 

Scarabajida)  . . . 

594 

Copridtc 

148 

Aphodiadtc  . 

29 

Arenieoli 

35 

Dvnastida:  . 

2fll 

Asscrador  . 

49 

Cockchafer  . 

Rule  lid®  . 

Pelidnota 
Cetoniad®  , 
Rosechafer  . 
Goliathus 
Dicronocephalu 
Jumnos 
Inca 
Euchirus 
Lucanidae 
Stag-beetle  . 
Heteromera  . 
Pimeliid®  . 

Blaps  . 
Tenebrionid® 
Taxicornes  . 
Helopid® 

Cistela . 
CEdemeridae 
Traohelid®  . 
Lagriad® 
Pyrochroid® 
Mordellid®  . 
Notoxid® 

Horiad® 
Cantharid® . 
Mylabris 
Meloe  . 

Oil  Beetle  . 
Salpingid®  . 
Tetramera  . 
Rhynchophora 
Bruchus 
Brenthid®  . 

Apion  . 
Brochycerus 
Curculio 
Diamond  Beetle 
Balaninus  . 

Cal  an  dr  a 
Bostrichus  . 
Scolytid®  . 
Longicornes 
Parandra 
Prionus 
Cerambycid® 
Callidium 
Clytus  . 
Acanthocinus 
Acrocinus  . 
Lepturid®  . 
Criocerid®  . 
iiispia® 

Cassiua 
Chrysomelid® 
Timarcha  . 
Galerucid®  . 
Halticid®  . 
Turnip-flea  . 
Erotylus 
Trimera 
Coccinella  . 
Ladv-bird  . 
Claviger 

Order  II.  Orthoptkra 
Earwig  . 
Bl&ttid® 

Blatta  . 

Mantis  . 

Phy  Ilium 


. 675 
. 575 
. 85 
. 84 
. 81 
. 82 
. 166 
. 178 
. 47 
. 96 
. 81 
. 596 
. 388 
. 491 
. 546 
. 113 
. 96 
. 135  j 

• 5 j 

. 376 

. 158 
. 320 
. 106 
. 12S 
. 685 
. 252 
. 300 
. 711 
. 222 
. 701  j 
. 136  I 
. 368  , 

• 133  , 

J 

2»l$  , 
74  I 
74  I 
410 
520  I 
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Phasmid®  . 
Saltatoria 
Crickets 
Mole-Cricket 
Deinacrida  . 
Proscopia  . 
Pneumora  . 

Locusts 
Grasshopper 
Acrydium  . 

Order  III.  Tuysanop- 

TK  Ft  A 


Page 
. 514 
. 590 
. 157 
. 425 
. 176 
. 548 
. 532 
. 387 
. 280 
. 5 


. 682 


Order  IV.  Neuroptk 
Dragon-fly  . 

Libel  lulid® . 

Petalura 
Ephemera  . 
Planipennes 
Scorpion -fly 
Panorpid® 

Ant-Lion 
Hemerobius 
Termitid® 

PsocidiB 
Mantispa 
Snake-fly 
Raphidia 
Perlid® 

Pteronarcys 
Sialid® 

T rirhoptera 
Phryganea 

Order  V.  Hymenoptera 
Terebrantia 
Tenthredinid® 
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A ARD-YARK.  The  name  by  which  the 
quadruped  Orycteropus  C'apensis  is  known 
i to  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
1 Hope.  The  following  cut,  which  is  copied 
i from  Daniell’s  work  on  the  Animals  of 


AARD-7ARX  vOR7CTEROPU8  CAPEN8I3  ) 

Southern  Africa,  will  give  a good  idea  of  | 
its  form.  [For  an  account  of  its  habits,  see  ' 
Ortctkropus.] 

k ( AARD-WOLF.  A name  given  by  the 
! European  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
[ Algoa  Bay,  in  South  Africa,  to  a carnivorous 
1 digitigrade  animal,  which  at  first  sight  might 
I be  easily  mistaken  for  a young  striped 
j hyaena.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a full-grown 
I fox,  and  in  habits  and  manners  somewhat 
resembles  it.  [See  Protkles.] 

ABDOMINALES.  An  order  of  fishes  in 
the  Linmean  system,  consisting  of  ail  those 
species  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral,  or  upon  the  abdomen, 
the  cartilaginous  fishes  alone  excepted.  This 
arrangement  has,  however,  been  departed 
from  by  Cuvier  as  defective;  and  in  its  present 
acceptation  the  term  Abdorninales  denotes  a 
family  or  subdivision  of  Malacopterygious 
or  soft-finned  fishes  only,  including  therein 
the  greater  number  of  the  fresh- water  species, 
and  such  as  periodically  migrate  from  the 
ocean  to  deposit  their  spawn.  As  familiar 
instances,  we  may  specify  the  Salmon  und 
Trout. 

ABERDAVTXE.  A small  migratory 
Passerine  bird,  more  generally  termed  the 
Siskix  [which  sec].  In  Sussex  it  is  known 
as  the  Barley-bird,  because  it  is  usually  a 
I visitant  of  that  county  about  the  barley  seed- 
time. 


ABOU-TIANNES.  An  African  bird,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ibis  religiosa , or  White  Ibis, 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  [See  Ibis.] 

ABRAMIS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes.  [See  Bream.] 

A BRANCH  I AT  A . An  order  of  the  An- 
nelida, composed  of  animals  having  no 
branchial  appendages.  Of  these,  the  Earth- 
worm and  the  Leech  are  examples. 

ABROCOMA.  A genus  of  small  Rodent 
animals,  native  of  South  America,  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  their 
fur.  They  have  large  ears,  small  claws,  and 
the  tail  rather  long,  and  not  tufted.  Their 
general  aspect  is  intermediate  to  that  of  the 
Chinchillas  and  Rats  or  Voles. 

ACALEPIliE.  A group  of  Ccelenteraln , 
comprising  all  those  unimals  which  float 
and  swim  in  the  water,  by  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  body,  although 
their  substance  is  merely  gelatinous,  and 
without  any  apparent  fibres.  They  are  popu- 
larly named  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing, 
when  touched,  a disagreeable  sensation,  like 
the  sting  of  a nettle:  they  arc  also  familiarly 
known  os  jelly-fishes , sea-blubbers , &c.,  from 
the  extreme  softness  of  their  tissues,  which 


PURPLE  OCEANIC  JELLY-FISH. 
(jEQDOKEA  purpurea.) 

melt  away,  as  it  were,  when  removed  from 
the  water.  Their  form  is  circular,  und  there 
is  only  one  opening  into  the  body,  which 
serves  both  for  the  mouth  and  vent.  Al- 
though possessed  of  a certain  degree  of  loco- 
motive power,  the  movements  of  the  Aca- 
lephaj  are  very  feeble  ; and  they  are  conse- 
quently often  driven  by  the  winds  and  rough 
currents  on  shore,  where  they  are  either 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  or  left  dry  by 
the  tide.  The  Acalepluo  are  of  various 
forms  : many,  indeed,  are  not  yet  tho- 
roughly known  j but  the  specimens  which 
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are  most  commonly  met  with  in  our  climate, 
when  examined  in  their  native  element,  are 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a large  mushroom- 
shaped gelatinous  disc,  from  the  lower  surface 
of  which  various  processes  and  filaments 
depend.  There  are,  in  fact,  obvious  points 
of  resemblance  among  them  all ; but  6till 
they  admit  of  division  into  genera  and  sub- 
genera.  Thus,  we  may  observe,  the  genus 
Medusa  includes  those  which  have  a central 
disc,  more  or  less  convex,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, something  like  the  head  of  a mush- 
room, and  those  that  have  a true  mouth  on 
the  undcr-6ide  of  the  disc  ; but  this  mouth 
is  sometimes  a simple  opening,  and  at  other 
times  placed  on  a peduncle  : while  the  genus 
yEquorea  includes  those  in  which  the  mouth 
is  simple,  and  not  on  a peduncle.  When 
the  disc  is  furnished  with  tentacula  all 
round,  they  constitute  the  genus  iEquorea, 
the  species  of  which  are  extremely  abundant 
in  tropical  seas.  These  animals  feed  chiefly 
on  Mollusca  and  Crustacea.  [See  also  J elly- 
F1SH,  p.  355;  and  for  an  account  of  their  de- 
velopment, see  Stkobila  and  Alternation 
of  Generation  in  Supplement.] 


ACANTHOPTERYGIL  One  of  the  three 


primary'  grand  divisions,  or  natural  orders.  , 
of  fishes  ; originally  recognized  by  our  coun-  ! 
tryrnen  Willoughby  and  Kay,  afterwards  1 j 
systematized  by  Artedi,  and  since  established  1 1 
by  Cuvier.  The  characteristic*  of  the  A can - ! j 
tliopterygii  are,  that  they  possess  bony  skele-  j j 
tons,  with  prickly  spinous  processes  in  the  j 
dorsal  fins.  The  Stickleback  and  Kerch  are  j! 
familiar  examples  of  tills  division. 


ACAls  THTJRUS,  or  SURGEON-FISH.  A 
genus  of  Acanthupterygious  fishes,  many  (A  j 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  • 


ACANTIIOCEPHALA.  An  order  of  En- 
tozoa,  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
Echinorhyiichus  gigas , often  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  alimentary  canal  of  swine.  The 
form  of  this  parasite  is  elongated,  tapering 
to  the  tail : the  head  consists  of  a retractile 
snout  or  proboscis,  armed  with  four  circlets 
of  sharp  recurved  spines,  and  it  can  be  with- 
| drawn  or  protruded  at  will.  These  singular 
: parasites  have  neither  mouth  nor  stomach, 
i their  nutriment  being  imbibed  through  the 
j general  surface  of  the  body.  Some  of  the 
species  are  truly  formidable  to  look  at,  but, 
! fortunately,  none  of  them  infest  man.  [See 
Ecuin oiuiyncuus  in  Supplement.] 


URQKON  FISH  ^ AC AKTHtJRCS  ) 


form  and  the  variety  of  their  colours.  They 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  sharp  and 
lancet-like  moveable  spines  with  which  they 
are  armed  on  each  6ide  of  the  tail  : hence, 
ns  they  cannot  be  handled  incautiously  with 
impunity,  they  have  obtained  from  English 
sailors,  &c.,  the  name  of  “ doctors."  They 
abound  in  the  tropical  seas,  but  are  never 
seen  elsewhere. 


ACANTHOCINUS.  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  belonging  to  the  Longicum 
group.  There  are  but  few  European  species  : 
the  antennas  in  the  male  are  more  than 
four  times  the  length  of  the  body. 


ACA-NTITOPIIIS.  A genus  of  venomous 
serpents,  allied  to  the  Vipers,  but  distin- 
guished from  them  in  many  essential  cha-  | 
racters.  The  head  of  the  Acantliophis  is  broad  ! 
and  compressed,  the  mouth  capable  of  great 
extension,  and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
little  spur  or  horny  excrescence,  whence  its 
name  is  derived.  They  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia ; secrete  themselves  in  holes  or  beneath 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  exhibit  an  astonish- 
ing tenacity  of  life.  The  A.  liroumii  is 
reckoned  the  most  venomous  Reptile  found 
near  Port-Jackson. 


ACANTIIOPODA.  A tribe  of  Clavicorn 
Coleopterous  insects  (composed  of  only  one 
genus,  Hcterocerus),  distinguished  hv  their 
flattened  feet,  which  arc  broad,  and  armed 
on  the  outside  with  spines  ; the  tarsi  short 
and  four-jointed  with  ordinary  sized  claws, 
and  the  bodv  depressed  ; the  prosternum  is 
diluted  ; the  antenna*  arc  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  eleven-jointed,  the  bust  six  forming 
a nearly  cylindrical  serrated  moss. 


ACARID.E.  Of  these  small  spider-like 
animals,  M.  Latreille  makes  four  divisions  : 

1.  Mites,  (Trombidites) : 2.  Ticks, (Eicinitcs)  : 

3.  Water  Mites,  (Hydrackndh g) ; and  4. 
Flesh  Worms  ( Microphthira ).  Some  of  these 
exist  on  the  ground,  others  in  the  water  ; j 
some  are  parasitical,  living  on  the  blood  and 
humours  of  the  animals  or  insects  on  which 
they  are  fixed,  while  others  insinuate  them- 
selves under  the  skin,  where  they  multiply 
prodigiously.  Of  these  latter,  the  I tch-insect 
( Sarcoptcs  scabiei ,)  is  a remarkable  example. 
Their  mouths  are,  in  general,  formed  rather 
for  suction  than  for  mastication  : and  their 
extremities  are  commonlv  armed  with  what 
may  be  likened  to  a small  pair  of  pincers.  ' 
Some  have  four  eyes,  some  two.  and  several  ! 
appear  to  have  none.  The  common  Cheese-  ! 

mite  (.4  cams  domesticus)  [ 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  | 
Another  has  the  power  of  j 
spinning  webs,  and  is  well  ' 
known  as  the  Red  Spider,  i 
in  hot-houses,  where  it  j, 
greatly  injures  the  plants  | 
by  covering  the  leaves  with 
its  webs.  There  are  also 
Ticks.  Ilarvcst-bugs.  Wa-  ij 
ter  Mites,  and  many  others,  I 
which  will  be  noticed  in  i 
their  alphabetical  order.  If 
We  may  here.  howe\  er.  i 
observe,  cn  yxi ssaiit.  that  so  widely  are  the  | 
Ax fflrida  disseminated  through  animate  i| 
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mul  inanimate  objects,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  for  the  most  patient  na- 
turalist to  describe  them.  Myriads  swarm 
around  us  : they  float  in  our  drink  ; over- 
spread our  food  uud  fruits  ; and  if  viewed 
with  a microscopic  eye,  would  make  some 
| loathe  the  choicest  viands,  and  nauseate  the 
; most  delicious  productions  of  nature.  The 
Mites  possess  great  powers  of  life,  resisting 
| for  a time  the  application  of  boiling  \vater, 

! and  living  long  in  alcohol. — It  is  a species  of 
j Acarus  that  Mr.  Crosse  is  thought  to  have 
i produced  by  galvanic  action  ; but  naturalists 
who  have  attended  closely  to  such  matters 
' can  readily  and  rationally  account  for  their 
j production  in  the  usual  way. 

AC  AST  A.  A genus  of  Cirrhipedes,  found 
imbedded  in  sponges.  [See  Balanus.] 

ACCENTOR.  A group  of  Passerine  birds, 
many  of  w’hich  are  peculiar  to  America  ; 
but  including  also  our  well-known  Hedge- 
sparrow  ( Accentor  moduluris ). 

ACCEPITRES.  The  first  order  of  birds 
in  the  Liunajan  system,  comprising  such  as 
have  the  beak  or  upper  mandible  hooked, 
and  an  angular  projection  on  each  side  near 
| the  point  ; as  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  Hawks, 
and  Owls.  They  are  among  birds  what  the 
Carnivora  are  among  quadrupeds. 

ACEPHALA.  A class  of  Mollusca,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  no  uppareut  head, 

, but  a mouth  only,  concealed  iu  the  bottom, 
or  between  the  folds,  of  their  mantle.  The 
testaceous  Acephala  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  : all  Bivalve  shells,  and  some 
i kinds  of  Multivalves  belonging  to  them. 

I [See  Lamkllibkanchiata  ; and  for  a fa- 
, miliar  example,  see  Ol'STKlt.] 

ACERA.  A name  applied  to  a group  of 
Apterous  insects,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  antenna:. 

! ACER.Ph  A family  of  Gasteropodous 
\ Mollusca,  distinguished  by  the  tentacula 
; being  so  much  shortened,  widened,  and  se- 
I parated,  that  there  seem  to  be  none  at  ull, 
i or  rather,  they  form  together  a large,  fleshy, 
and  nearly  square  buckler,  under  which  the 
eyes  are  placed.  They  approximate  in  many 
i respects  to  the  A ply  sice.  The  shell,  in  those 
; which  have  one,  is  more  or  less  convolute, 

1 without  a visible  Bpire,  and  the  mouth  has 
I neither  sinus  nor  canal.  The  genus  Jiulla 
belongs  to  this  family. 

J ACHAT  IN  A.  A genus  of  terrestrial 

I Pneumonobranchous  Gasteropoda,  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  agate-snails.  They 
• are  characterized  by  an  oval  oblong  shell, 

! striated  longitudinally,  with  the  aperture 
! ovate,  and  never  thickened  or  reflected,  and 
a smooth,  straight  columella,  truncated  at 
1 the  base.  All  the  species  are  oviparous  ; and 
1 among  them  are  some  which  are  the  largest 
' of  all  land  shells.  They  always  live  near 
water  about  trees,  and  are  very  plentiful  iu 
1 Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some 
are  found  in  the  West  Indies  ; and  there 
i are  two  small  species,  Aduitina  ncit.ula  and 
1 A rhati/ui  octona,  found  in  England,  among 
i the  roots  of  trees  at  the  base  of  limestone 
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rocks.  The  Achatina  columnaris  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  land  shells  ; it  is 
reversed,  and  the  columella  forms  a winding 
pillar,  visible  within,  quite  to  the  summit 
of  the  spire.  Many  are  covered  with  a thick 
epidermis,  as  the  Achatina  zebra ; but  others 
are  destitute. 

ACHATINELLA.  A small  genus  of 
shells,  differing  from  Achatina,  in  having 
the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  thickened, 
and  a slight  groove  near  the  suture  of  the 
spire. 

ACHERONTIA.  A genus  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Spliin- 
gidee.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  or  three 
species  closely  resembling  each  other  : one 
of  these  is  found  in  this  country  ; and  is 
knowm  as  the  Deatii’s-heai*  Hawk-motii 
{Acherontia  atropos).  This  magnificent  in- 
sect varies  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings  from 
four  to  considerably  more  than  five  inches. 
The  upper  pair  are  of  a very  dark  brown 
colour,  varied  with  black,  especially  near  tire 
base,  near  which  is  an  undulated  bar  of  pale 
ochre  : the  disc  is  varied  witli  deep  black 
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undulated  lines,  and  ferruginous  patches, 
minutely  irrorated  with  white,  of  which 
colour  there  is  a central  spot,  and  several 
wavy  connected  bars  beyond  the  middle. 
The  posterior  wings  are  fulvous  orange,  with 
a narrow  central  and  a broader  dentated  bur 
running  parallel  with  the  hinder  margin. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  brownish  black, 
; the  latter  with  a large  pale,  skull-like  mark 
, on  the  hack  : the  abdomen  is  fulvous,  with 
! t he  incisures  of  the  segments  bluck,  and  a 
lead-coloured  stripe  runs  down  the  back, 
i When  disturbed  or  irritated,  this  insect  emits 
a squeaking  sound.  From  this  circumstance, 
us  well  us  from  the  singular  murk  just 
i mentioned,  itH  uppeuruuce  in  regarded  with 
| much  dread  by  the  vulgar  iu  several  ports 


of  Europe,  as  ominous  of  some  approaching 
calamity.  The  Caterpillar  from  which  this 
curious  insect  proceeds  is  in  the  highest 
degree  beautiful,  and  far  surpasses  in  size 
every  other  in  this  country,  measuring  some- 
times near  five  inches  in  length,  and  being 
of  very  considerable  thickness.  Its  colour 
is  a bright  yellow  ; the  sides  being  marked 
with  seven  elegant  broad  stripes  or  bands,  of 


a mixed  violet  and  sky-blue  colour,  which 
meet  on  the  back,  and  are  there  varied  with 
jet-black  specks  : on  the  last  joint  of  the 
body  is  a horn  or  process,  curving  over  the 
joint  in  the  manner  of  a tail.  This  cater- 
pillar is  principally  found  on  the  potato  and 
the  jessamine,  those  plants  being  its  favourite 
food.  It  usually  changes  into  a chrysalis  in 
the  month  of  September,  retiring  for  that 
purpose  pretty  deep  under  the  surface  of'the 
earth  ; the  complete  insect  emerging  in  the 
following  June  or  July. 

“Another  peculiarity  connected  with  the 
history  of  thi3  Moth,”  Mr.  Westwood  ob- 
serves, “ consists  in  its  attacking  bee-hives, 
ravaging  the  honey,  and  dispersing  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  singular  that  a creature 
with  only  the  advantage  of  size  should  dare, 
without  sting  or  shield,  singly,  to  attack  in 
their  strongholds  these  well-armed  and  nu- 
merous people  ; and  still  more  singular,  that 
amongst  so  many  thousands  of  bees  it  should 
always  contend  victoriously.  Huber,  who 
first  noticed  the  fact,  asks,  ‘ May  not  this 
moth  — the  dread  of  superstitious  people  — 
also  exercise  a secret  influence  over  insects, 
and  have  the  faculty,  cither  by  sound  or 
some  other  means,  of  paralysing  their  cou- 
rage ? May  not  such  sounds  os  inspire  the 
vulgar  with  dread  be  also  the  dread  of  bees  ? ’ 
He  also  states  that  he  was  witness  to  the 
curious  fact  that  some  bees,  as  if  expecting 
their  enemy,  had  barricaded  themselves  by 
means  of  a thick  wall  of  propolis  and  wax, 
completely  obstructing  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  but  penetrated  by  passages  for  one  or 
two  workers  at  a time  ; thus  instructing  us, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  moth  appear, 
when  also  wasps  and  robber  bees  attack  the 
hive,  it  is  advantageous  to  narrow  the  en- 
trances to  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  obnoxious  insects.  T lie  species 
appears  to  be  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  many 
specimens  arc  annually  obtained  by  labour- 
ers when  employed  in  getting  up  potatoes. 
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ACnETIDyE.  A family  of  Orthopterous 
insects,  ordinarily  called  CrickeU.  LSee 
Cricket.] 

ACIIEUS.  A name  applied  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier  to  such  of  the  Tardyjra/la,  or  Sloths, 
as  have  three  claws  cn  their  fore-feet- 

ACIIIRUS.  A genus  of  flat-fish,  belong-  , 
ing  to  the  order  Ma lacojAfyy'jii ; in  form  i 
resembling  the  Sole,  but  distinguished  from 
all  other  genera  by  the  total  want  of  pectoral 
fins  ; hence  their  name.  The  Achiri  have  no  j 
air-bladder,  and  consequently  remain  fer  )| 
the  most  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  tea;  yet 
their  motions  are  there  frequently  very 
rapid.  They  abound  mostly  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  ; and  as  they  keep  near  the 
shores,  they  furnish  a plentiful  supply  of  J 
wholesome  food  to  the  inhabitants.  The  . 
most  remarkable  of  this  species  is  the  A chirys  j 
marmoratus,  which  has  the  caudal  fin  dis-  , 
tinct  from  the  anal  and  dorsal,  all  of  which 
are  of  a pale  bluish-white  colour,  thickly 
studded  with  small  black  spots.  The  flesh  I 
is  of  a delicate  flavour,  and  highly  esteemed. 
There  is  also  another  of  the  Achiri  de- 
serving notice,  the  Achirus  j/avomeut,  so 
called  from  the  beauty  of  its  spots,  which 
cover  the  body  of  the  fish  like  those  on  a 
I peacock’s  tail. 

i ACIPENSER  (sometimes  written  ACCT- 
PENSER).  A genus  of  fish  in  the  Linns»an 
j system,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
| which  are,  that  the  mouth  is  retractile  and  1 
, destitute  of  teeth,  and  the  gills  have  only  j 
one  aperture  on  each  side.  [See  Stukgeox.]  j 

ACONTIAS.  A genus  of  Serpents,  for- 
I merly  confounded  with  the  Angues. , or  com-  j 
| mon  snakes,  but  differing  from  those  rep-  j 
| tiles  in  certain  peculiarities  of  osteological  * 
i formation,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  : and  J 
] therefore  Cuvier  considered  it  necessary  to  . 
j establish  this  new  genus.  They  are  cha-  | 
I racterized  by  the  absence  of  all  the  bones  | 
J which  represent  the  extremities  of  the  other  : 

! angues,  while  they  retain  the  structure  of 
I the  head  common  to  those  animals  and  the 
lizards,  and  have  the  body  similarly  covered  [ 
' with  small  scales  only.  The  progressive  , 
| movements  of  the  Acontias  are  consequently  | 
very  different  from  those  of  common  ser-  j 
I pen'ts  : they  curry  their  heads  and  breasts  ! 

erect ; and,  though  by  nature  harmless  and  ! 
! even  timid,  when  pursued  they  will  dart  | 
courageously  at  tlieir  assailant.  There  are  i 
few  countries  in  the  Old  World  in  which  some  | 
species  of  Acontias  are  not  found  : but  our  . 
elder  naturalists  have  generally  confounded  I 
them  with  serpents  of  a dangerously  venom- 
ous nature  : hence  the  numerous  fabulous  ( 
stories  which  ore  related  of  them  by  ancient  \ 
historians. 

ACORN-SHELL.  The  popular  name  for 
the  linlanus  and  other  Cirrhipcds,  which  in-  i 
habit  a tubular  shell,  whose  base  is  usually  M 
formed  of  calcareous  lamina*.  It  is  always  j 
found  attached  to  some  shell  or  foreign  body:  i 

it  is  multi  valvular,  unequal,  and  fixed  by  a j 
stem,  or  sessile  ; the  valves  lie  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  in  a perpendicular  position.  The  | 
inclosed  animal  j>crforms  its  necessary  lune- 
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tions  by  an  aperture  at  the  top  ; for  the 
valves,  being  destitute  of  hinges,  never  open 
or  separate.  The  tentacula  from  this  animal 
being  feathered,  our  ercdulous  ancestors  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  gave  origin  to  a bird 
called  the  barnacle  goose  ; nay,  so  prevalent 
was  the  opinion,  that  we  find  inserted  iu  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  this  country 
a grave  account  of  its  transformation.  [See 
Barxacle.] 

These  curious  but  common  shells  are  found 
in  all  seas,  particularlyon  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
They  are  affixed  to  marine  bodies,  generally 
in  numerous  groups,  and  the  peduncle  is 
sometimes  found  a foot  long.  A large  log 
of  timber  (as  Mr.  Broderip  remarks)  covered 
with  these  animals,  twisting  and  diverging 
in  all  directions,  and  so  thick  as  entirely  i 
to  hide  the  surface  of  the  log,  is  a strange 
sight.  They  look  like  an  enormous  collec- 
tion of  serpents  to  the  ignorant  ; and  a 
living  mass  of  this  description,  casually 
thrown  into  shallow  water  and  left  by  the 
tide,  has  been  so  termed.  Their  growth 
I must  be  exceeding  rapid.  A ship  going  out 
with  a perfectly  clean  bottom  will  often 
return,  after  a short  voyage,  covered  with 
them. 

ACOUCHI.  (Dasyprocta  acuchi.)  A Ro- 
dent quadruped,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  Agouti ; it  is  of  a deep  olive  colour,  and 
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has  only  the  rudiments  of  a tail.  It  inhabits 
the  woods  of  Guiana  ; is  of  a mild,  gentle, 
and  timid  disposition  ; and  subsists  on  nuts, 
almonds,  and  other  vegetable  food. 

ACRITA.  A term  proposed  by  Professor 
Owen  to  be  applied  to  the  fourth  division  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  It  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  which  there  is  no  distinct  nervous 
system,  or  separate  alimentary  canal.  Iu 
most  of  the  animals  composing  this  sub-king- 
dom, no  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  perceived, 
vet  of  these  many  contract  and  expand  their 
bodies,  and  are  furnished  with  moveable  and 
sensitive  tentacles,  by  which  they  seize  their 
prey.  Many  also  are  capable  of  locomotion  ; 

| others,  like  the  plant,  arc  fixed  to  one  spot 
for  life  ; and  some  are  united  together,  and 
form  compound  animals.  There  is  ordi- 
narily no  distinction  of  sexes;  and  repro- 
duction takes  place  either  by  the  simple 
division  of  the  body,  by  granular  ova,  or 
i gem  mu  lee  which  become  detached  from  the 

I parent  body,  the  form  of  which  they  ulti- 
mately assume. 

ACROCUORDUS.  A genus  of  Serpents 
discovered  in  Java.  They  are  considered 
innoxious,  and  are  distinguished  from  others 
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ty  their  skin  being  covered  with  innumera- 
ble small  warts  or  tubercles,  which,  how- 
ever, are  only  apparent  when  the  skin  of  the 
living  reptile  is  inflated  or  in  preserved  spe- 
cimens. The  only  species  accurately  known 
c.t  present  is  the  Acrochordus  Juvanicus  of 
Lacepede,  diiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  diet  ; which,  contrary  to  the  general  habit 
of  the  order,  seems  (according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  tlornstedt)  to  consist  of  fruits  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  This  animal 
averages  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  the 
body  growing  gradually  thicker  from  the 
head  to  the  vent,  and  there  suddenly  con- 
tracting so  as  to  form  a very  short  slender  tail. 

ACROCINUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  Lougicorn  group. 
The  thorax  on  each  side  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  tubercle  ending  in  a spine  ; the 
body  is  depressed  ; the  antennas  very  long 


and  slender  ; the  fore-legs  much  longer  than 
the  others  ; the  elytra  are  truncated  at  the 
end  and  furnished  with  two  teeth.  The 
largest  and  best  known  species  is  the  11a k- 
Liiquix  Beetle  (A.  lonyimamu)  of  South 
America,  the  common  name  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  agreeable  mixture  of  grey, 
black  and  red,  on  the  elytra,  giving  it  u re- 
semblance to  the  garb  of  a harlequin. 

ACRYDIUM.  The  name  applied  by  Fa- 
brieius  to  a genus  of  Locusts,  characterized 
l>y  a carinate  thorax  ; filiform  untenmc, 
shorter  than  the  thorax  ; and  equal  palpi. 
[Sec  Locust.] 

ACTvEON.  A genus  of  Mollusca  allied  to 
Doris,  a few  species  of  which  are  found  in 
this  country.  [For  habits,  see  Nudiukan- 

CII1ATA.] 

ACTINIAE.  These  curious  and  interest- 
ing marine  animals  arc  closely  allied  to  the 
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Sea-nettles,  spoken  of  under  the  head  Aca- 
leph.e.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  their  body,  which  is  cylindrical,  soft, 
fleshy,  and  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
dilatation.  They  arc  also  furnished  with  nu- 
merous tentacula,  which  arc  appended  round 
the  margin  of  the  aperture  that  serves  both 
as  the  mouth  and  vent ; and  these  being 
i not  only  radiated  but  of  various  lively 
1 colours,  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  names 
j of  Animal-flowers  and  Sea- Anemonies,  by 
j which  the  Actinia:  are  familiarly  known, 
j They  are  found  on  the  shores  of  every  sea, 
often  covering  the  sides  of  rocks  as  with  a 
i tapestry  of  flowers.  As  in  other  tribes,  each 
I species  has  its  peculiar  haunt,  and  they 
1 differ  from  each  other  in  shape,  size,  and 
colour ; those  in  tropical  regions  far  sur- 
1 passing  in  gorgeous  brilliancy  such  as  are 
1 met  with  in  the  seas  of  colder  latitudes, 
i These  creatures  may  be  cut  perpendicularly 
i or  across,  and  each  cutting  will  give  origin 
! to  a new  animal.  In  development  the  young 
may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  mouth;  and 
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| sometimes  the  base  of  the  old  animal  is  dis- 
I severed,  a portion  remaining  attached  to  the 
rock,  where  it  continues  to  live,  increasing 
in  size,  becoming  more  and  more  rounded, 
while,  in  a short  time,  a mouth,  stomuch,  and 
tentacula  are  formed,  presenting,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  an  observer,  a complete  Actinia.  At 
| length,  the  side  portions  of  this  base  give  out 
| globules  which  are  detached,  and  fix  them- 
I selves  upon  adjacent  rocks,  where  they  grow 
I and  produce  a new  colony  like  the  parent 
animal.  Among  the  best  known  species  are 
the  Beadlet  Anemone  ( A . mcscmbryanlhc- 
mum ),  of  which  there  is  also  a strawberry- 
like  form  or  variety,  und  the  Plumose 
Anemone  ( Actinoloba  dianthus).  The  deep 
crimson  Mediterranean  Anemone  ( Actinia 
Jordiaca ) is  esteemed  a £rcat  delicacy  by 
i the  Italians.  All  the  British  species  are  de- 
I scribed  and  figured  in  Mr.  Gosse’s  “ Actini- 
I logia  Britannica.” 

j ACTINOCAMAX.  a name  given  by 
J Miller  to  the  fossil  shells  of  an  extinct  genus 
of  Cephalopodous  Mollusca,  apparently  con- 
■ necting  ihcBclemniles  with  the  existingSqwc. 
They  are  principally  found  in  the  chalk 
formations  of  England  and  Normandy. 
ACTINOTROCHA.  [See  SurrLK ment.] 
ACULEATA.  The  name  for  n section  of 
Hyinenopterous  insects,  whose  antenna:  are 
simple,  and  composed  of  a constant  num- 
her  of  joints,  namely,  thirteen  in  the  males, 
and  twelve  in  the  females.  The  larva*  have 
I never  any  feet,  and  subsist  on  food  which 
| the  females  or  neuters  provide  them  with  : 
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one  division  of  them,  the  Prcedones , or  pre- 
daceous tribes,  which  do  not  collect  pollen, 
feeding  upon  other  insects  that  have  been 
stored  up  for  them  ; and  the  other  division, 
the  Mclliferce,  or  honey-collectors,  feeding  ; 
upon  honey  or  pollen  paste,  similarly  re- 
served for  their  use. 

ADAPIS.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of  1 
Pachydermatous  quadruj>eds,  now  existing 
only  in  a fossil  state,  some  imperfect  speci- 
mens of  which  were  found  in  the  piaster 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  and  described  by  1 
Cuvier  in  Ills  great  work,  Sur  lee  Oeeement 
Fossiles. 

ADDA.  A small  species  of  Lizard,  cele-  1 
brated  throughout  the  East  as  being  effica-  ! 
cious  in  the  cure  of  various  cutaneous  diseases 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  ! 
Arabia  are  peculiarly  subject.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long  ; the  body  and  tail  cylin- 
drical, the  latter  ending  in  a very  sharp 
point  ; the  face  is  covered  with  black  lines,  . 
which  cross  each  other  ; the  body  is  of  a light  J 
straw  colour  with  black  bands  ; and  the 
scales  sliine  as  if  they  were  varnished.  It 
burrows  in  the  sand. 

ADD  AX.  ( Antilope  addax.')  A species  \ 
of  Antelope,  more  heavily  formed  than  the 
generality  of  Antilopidce , and  having  large 
spiral  horns,  annulated  to  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  points.  It  lives  solitarily  or 
in  pairs  on  the  borders  and  oases  of  the 
Nubian  deserts.  It  has  remarkably  broad 
hoofs,  provided  by  nature  to  enable  the 
animal  to  move  the  more  easily  over  the  fine 
loose  sand.  The  general  colour  of  the  Addax 
is  a greyish-white  ; but  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a deep  reddish-brown  with  a mark  of 
pure  white  across  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head. 

ADDER.  ( Yipera  ber-us.)  The  Adder,  1 
or  Viper,  is  a venomous  reptile  of  the  serpent 
kind,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  ! 
long,  being  considerably  shorter  than  the  . 
common  snake  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  It  J ’ 
is  of  a dull  yellow  colour  with  black  spots, 
and  the  abdomen  entirely  black.  [See  ! 
VirEK.] 

ADEPITAGA.  A name  given  to  a family 
of  carnivorous  and  very  voracious  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

ADESMACEA.  A family  of  Lamellibran- 
chiate  Mollusca,  which  either  bore  tubular 
dwellings  in  rocks,  wood.  &c.,  or  live  in  | 
testaceous  tubes,  their  shells  being  con-  j 
sequcntly  destitute  of  the  hinge  ligament.  I 
The  genera  P hulas,  Tercdina , Teredo,  Pis-  ; 
tulana , and  Scptaria  belong  to  this  family. 

ADJUTANT,  or  GIGANTIC  CRANE  I 
( Lcptoptilos  A ryala \ the  Argala  of  India.  I 
This  remarkable  bird  is  n native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  India,  and  is  of  great  use  in  ! 
removing  noxious  animals  and  carrion, 
which  it  devours  with  avidity-  It  stands  | 
five  feet  high,  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  claws  seven  and  a half  feet,  and  , 
from  the  tip  of  each  outstretched  wing  not  i 
less  than  fourteen  feet.  The  head  and  neck  I 
arc  nearly  bare  ; the  beak  is  extremely  large,  J ■ 
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the  elongate  form  of  the  body,  and  the  naked-  ! 
ness  of  the  wings,  which  are  more  or  less  j 
transparent  in  many  of  the  species)  is  some- 
what  remarkable.  The  antennas  are  simple, 
fusiform  or  thickened  towards  the  tips,  and 
generally  terminated  by  a small  pencil  of 
hairs  ; the  ocelli  are  distinct,  and  the  labial 
palpi  elevated  ; the  abdomen  is  elongated ; 
the  wings  have  but  comparatively  few  ner- 
vures;  and  the  posterior  legs  are  furnished 
with  very  long  spurs. — The  larvaj  of  these 
insects  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  with 
naked  bodies  destitute  of  a caudal  horn:  they 
have  six  pectoral,  eight  veutral,  and  two  anal 
feet.  They  live  in  the  interior  of  the  branches 
or  roots  of  trees,  where  they  undergo  their 
transformations  to  chrysalides,  whose  abdo- 
minal segments  are  armed  with  transverse 
rows  of  recurved  points:  these  enable  the 
chrysalis  to  push  itself  not  only  through  the 
cocoon  which  the  caterpillar  had  constructed 
from  the  decayed  roots  or  branches,  but  Jialf 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  stem  previously  made, 
it  having  had  the  instinct  to  turn  round  in 
its  burrow,  so  that  the  head  of  the  pupa 
should  be  towards  the  orifice. 

The  lurvfB  of  some  species,  such  as  the 
Algeria  culiciformis  and  sE.  form iciform is, 
feed  upon  the  apple,  and  that  of  jEgeria 
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long,  and  strong  ; and  under  it  hang.  .. 


under  part  white.  The  voracity  of  the  Ad- 
jutant is  not  more  extraordinary  than  its 
capacity  for  swallowing  : it  makes  but  one 
mouthful  of  a rabbit,  a fowl,  or  even  a small 
leg  of  mutton  ; and  when  domesticated  its 
habits  of  purloining  render  it  necessary  to 
keep  all  kinds  of  provision  out  of  its  reach. 

Dr.  Latham  observes  that  these  birds  in  their 
wild  state  live  in  companies,  and  when 
seen  at  a distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
coming  towards  an  observer,  which  ‘hey  | Uy'flttedfor  hopping  from  bough  ti 

often  do  with  their  w ings  extended/1  may  b£‘  h th'e  wings  comparatively  short.  Til 
well  lie  taken  for  canoes  upon  the  surface  of  known  sp?cies  inhabits  Australia.  In 

a smooth  sea  : when  on  the  sand-banks,  for  | ,h/d  . it  resorts  to  the  hollow  branches  of 
men  and  women  picking  up  shell-fish  or  trees  tor  spouts  as  they  are  called),  and  holes 

other  things  on  the  beach.  of  the  gum  trees.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller 

ADONIS  BUTTERFLY.  [See  Poly-  I Coleoptera ; lays  four  or  five  white  eggs, 

OMMATUS.]  j which  arc  nearly  round  ; and  1ms  at  least 

two  broods  a year. 


insects  may  be  seen  flying,  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  with  great  activity,  or  basking 
upon  the  leaves,  alternately  expanding  and 
shutting  the  fan-like  glossy  appendages  of 
hair  which  decorate  the  end  of  the  body. 

yEGITHALUS.  A name  given  to  a genus 
of  birds  (the  Pendulous  Titmice ) of  the  order 
Passer  ince.  [See  Titmouse.] 

iEGOTI-lELES.  A genus  of  Passerine 
birds,  distinguished  by  long  tarsi 


and  toes 
to 


./EGA.  A genus  of  Isopodous  Crustacea, 
parasitic  on  fish  — hence 
frequently  called  Fish- 
lice.  They  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  I n 
Newfoundland  the  fisher- 
men call  the  species  fish- 
doctors,  and  believe  that 
the  soft  matter  (mixed 
with  eggs)  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body  of 
the  females,  is  very  useful 
in  healing  wounds.  The 
rsH-ious*.  adjoining  cut  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  form  of 
! the  species  of  this  genus,  which  hnvc  the 
eyes  generally  large  and  approximating  in 
front. 

I JEGtEKITDJE.  A family  of  Ilcteroccrous 
I Lepidoptera,  comprising  a moderate  number 
! of  interesting  insects,  whose  resemblance  to 
| various  Ilymenoptera  and  Dipteratowing  to 


iEPYORNIS.  [See  Appendix.] 

JEQUOREA.  [See  Acalkpha.] 

A GAMA  : AGAMTDJE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Saurian  Reptiles.  They  have 
thick  bodies  covered  with  a loose  skin,  which 
is  ca|)able  of  being  distended  with  air,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  ; the  head  is  short,  broad, 
and  flat  ; the  neck  also  is  short,  and  the  tail 
seldom  longer  than  the  body.  Different  spe- 
cies of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  cli- 
mate ; and  us  some  are  capuble  of  changing 
the  colours  of  their  skin,  they  are  in  some 
parts  of  South  America  called*  chameleons. 
They  generally  lurk  among  rocks,  heaps  of 
stones,  and  mouldering  ruins,  their  dull  and 
sombre  colours  protecting  them  from  observa- 
tion: the  more  slender  and  active  kinds,  how- 
ever, ascend  trees  with  great  facility,  sport 
among  the  brandies,  and  feed  upon  the 
insects  which  are  generally  to  be  found  there 
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in  abundance.  Some  of  the  Agamidxe  met 
with  in  India,  South  America,  and  Australia, 
are  very  curious  ; but  so  numerous  are  the 
species,  that  we  cannot  here  give  more  than 
a description  of  their  general  characteristics. 
[See  Moloch.] 

AG  AMI,  or  GOLD-BREASTED  TRUM- 
PETER. ( P sophia  crepitans .)  This  in- 
teresting bird  is  about  the  size  of  a pheasant 
or  large  fowl ; has  long  legs,  and  a long  neck, 
but  a very  short  tail,  consisting  of  twelve 
black  feathers,  over  which  the  rump-plumes 
hang  droopingly.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  found  in  nume- 
rous flocks  : it  runs  swiftly,  and  when  pur- 
sued, trusts  to  its  legs  rather  than  its  wings. 
When  domesticated,  this  bird  is  a pattern  of 
fondness  and  fidelity  ; and  is  so  jealous  of 
its  master’s  caresses,  that  it  attacks  the  dogs 
and  other  animals  who  venture  near  him.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  protect  domestic  poultry 
from  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey. 

AGATIIISTEGUES.  A family  of  Cepha- 
lapodous  Mollusca,  in  which  the  cells  are 
gathered  together  in  small  numbers,  and 
heaped  up  in  a globular  shape. 

AGENIOSUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  Abdominal  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
SilttridcB. 

AGGREGATA.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain shell-less  Mollusca,  which  are  collected 
together  in  a common  enveloping  organized 
substance  containing  numerous  compart- 
ments, from  each  of  which  a distinct  occu- 
pant sends  forth  a circle  of  organs  to  collect 
food,  which,  after  assimilation,  is  carried  by 
a common  and  continuous  system  of  vessels 
for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling. 

AGLAURA.  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiatc 
Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  nume- 
j rotis  jaws,  but  no  tentacles,  or  which  are 
entirely  hidden  ; and  cirrlii,  which  perform 
| the  office  of  branchial. 

j AGOUTI.  ( Dasyprocta .)  A genus  of 
Mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  Jiodentia, 
and  classed  with  the  Cavidic , or  guinea-pig 
tribe.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
throughout  South  America  ; and  as  it  bears 
! some  rude  resemblance  in  its  form  and  man- 
1 ner  of  living  to  the  hare  and  rabbit,  though 
1 it  varies  from  both  very  essentially,  it  has 
j sometimes  been  denominated  the  rabbit  of 
, that  continent.  It,  however,  varies  still 
more  from  that  animal  in  its  habitude  and 
I disposition,  than  in  its  form.  It  has  in  a 
great  measure  the  external  covering  of  a hog; 
so  also  has  it  the  hog’s  voracious  appetite: 
it  eats  indiscriminately  of  every  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  ; and,  when  satiated,  con- 
ceals the  remainder,  like  the  dog  and  fox,  for 
u future  occasion.  The  Agouti  secretes  itself 
in  the  holes  of  trees  ; its  ordinary  food  con- 
sisting of  potatoes,  yams,  and  the  fruits  which 
fall  in  autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws,  like  the 
squirrel,  to  convey  the  food  to  its  mouth  ; 
and  as  its  hind  legs  are  very  long,  it  rims,  or 
rather  leaps,  with  considerable  swiftness. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  when  fat 
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and  well  dressed  it  is  by  no  means  unpala- 
table food.  Agoutis  are  particularly  de- 
structive to  the  sugar-cane : the  planters 
consequently  use  every  means  to  catch  them: 
and  although  they  are  still  numerous  in 
most  places  which  are  not  settled  and  culti- 
vated, their  number  is  not  now  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  even  long  after  the 
first  colonists  took  possession  of  the  West 
India  islands.  There  is  one  kind  of  Agouti 
called  the  Mara,  or  Patagonian  Cavy,  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  elegant  than  any 
of  the  others.  Differently  from  most  bur- 
rowing animals,  it  wanders,  commonly  two 
or  three  together,  to  miles  or  leagues  from 
its  home.  It  feeds  and  roams  about  by  day  ; 
is  shy  and  watchful  ; and  generally  produces 
two  young  ones  at  a birth.  Naturalists  give 
to  this  kind  and  species  the  name  of  Ia >li- 
cJiotis  Patachonicus. 

AGRA  I. E.  An  order  of  quadrupeds,  des- 
titute of  teeth,  but  furnished  with  very  long 
cylindric  tongues,  which  supply  that  defect- 
Of  this  order  there  are  only  two  distinct 
genera,  the  Mynnccophaga  and  the  Manis 
[wliich  see]. 

AGRIOPUS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  particularly  distinguished  from 
other  genera  by  having  only  nine  rays  in  the 
pectoral  fins.  * The  Agriojws  torvus.  or  Sea- 
horse, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  about  two 
feet  long,  and  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ho]>e. 

AI.  [See  Sloth.] 

AIAIA.  (Platnlca.)  A bird  of  the  Spoon- 
bill genus,  frequently  seen  in  Brazil  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  It  is  of  a pale  but  verv 
bright  and  glossy  flesh-colour  on  the  back 
and  wings,  while  the  other  parts  are  all  leau- 
tifullv  white.  Its  flesh  is  considered  whole- 
some and  palatable. 

AILURUS.  A genus  of  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds belonging  to  the  family  l }-?>d<r~ 
The  onlv  known  species,  first  found  bv  Maj. 
Gen.  Hard  wick  e,  is  the  Wall  or  Panda 
(J  ilurus  fid  yens.)  It  is  al>out  the  size  of 

a large  cat  ; the  fur  soft  and  thickly  set : 
above,  of  the  richest  cinnamon-rod  : be-  ; 
hind  more  fulvous,  and  deep  black  beneath. 
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— : 

Panda  (ailorus  foloens.) 

The  head  is  whitish  ; the  tail  annulated  with 
brown  ; and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy. 
This  elegant  animal  frequents  the  vicinitv 
of  rivers  and  mountain  torrents,  passes  much 
of  its  time  upon  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  quadrupeds. 

ALABES.  A genus  of  Malacopterygious 
apodal  fishes,  distinguished  by  having  one 
gill-opening  ; pectorals  well  marked,  with  a 
disc  between  them  ; gill-lids  small,  with 
three  rays,  and  pointed  teeth.  The  species 
inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ALASMADON.  A name  which  has  been 
given  to  some  Bivalve  Mollusca,  of  which  the 
fresh-water  Pearl  Mussel  (J/i/a  maryariti- 
fera ) is  an  example. 

ALATiE.  A family  of  Mollusca,  belong- 
ing to  the  second  section  of  the  order  Tra- 
chelipoda,  containing  the  genera  Rostdlaria , 
Tterocera,  Strombus,  &c.  The  shells  of  this 
family  are  distinguished  by  the  spreading  of 
the  outer  lip. 

ALAUDA.  A genus  of  granivorous  ! 
ringing-birds,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  are  characterized  by  a long  and  straight 
, hind  claw,  a strong  straight  bill,  and  by 
| being  able  to  raise  the  feathers  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  into  the  form  of  a crest. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  migratory  : 

1 they  always  build  their  nests  on  the  ground, 
l and  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  birds  of 
j the  fields  and  meadows.  [See  Lai:k.] 

ALBATROSS.  (Diometlea.)  A genus  of 
Palmipede  birds  : the  species  arc  the  largest 
of  all  aquatic  birds,  the  wings  of  «oine  when 
I extended  measuring  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
weight  often  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  Its 
j plumage  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  wing  feathers  and  some  transverse 
I black  bands  on  the  back.  It  has  a strong, 

I hard,  long  beak,  of  a pale  yellow  colour  : the 
feet,  which  are  flesh-coloured,  are  short  and 
I webbed  ; and  the  wings  are  long,  strong,  and 

I narrow.  It  preys  on  the  wing,  and  is  very 
j voracious;  but  though  formidable  from  its 

I I size  and  strength,  it  is  not  equally  cou- 
rageous,  being  frequently  compelled  to  yield 

j its  prey  to  the  sea-eagles,  and  sometimes 
| even  to  the  larger  specie*  of  gulls.  These 
,|  birds  are  continually  met  with  in  the  South- 
1 em  Ocean,  and  are  also  seen  in  immense 
1 flocks  about  Behring’s  Straits  and  Kumt* 

' schatka  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  vast  shoals  of  fish, 

! J whose  migrations  they  follow.  Besides  the 
| common  Albatross,  here  described,  there  are 
j two  other  species  of  less  gigantic  proportions, 


namely,  the  Albatross  of  China  and  the 
black-beaked  Albatross. 

When  sailors  accidentally  fall  overboard 
in  latitudes  where  the  Albatross  abounds, 
they  find  it  a most  formidable  enemy,  even 
should  only  a few  minutes  elapse  before  they 
can  be  rescued  by  their  comrades.  Its  powers 
of  fight  are  prodigious. — Dr.  Arnott  mentions 
an  instance  of  one  of  these  birds  following  a 
rapidly  sailing  ship  for  two  or  three  days. 
One  species  is  called  by  sailors  the  “ Cape 


WANDERING  ALBATROSS 

(diomedea  exulansA 

Sheep,”  from  flocks  of  them  being  seen  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Captain  Sir  J.  C. 
Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas, 
mentions  that,  in  one  of  the  islands  fre- 
quented by  seal  hunters,  the  eggs  of  these 
birds,  each  of  which  averages  about  a pound  iu 
weight,  are  much  esteemed — while  the  young 
birds,  when  first  taken  from  their  nest,  are 
described  by  them  as  being  quite  delicious. 
It  is  possible,  lie  adds,  the  sealers  may  have 
acquired  the  Esquimaux  taste. 

AT.BIONES.  A genus  of  Abrancliious 
Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  the 
body  bristled  with  tubercles. 

ALBURNUS.  A fresh-water  fish,  a species 
of  the  Cyprinidue.  [See  Bleak.] 

ALCA.  [Sec  Auic.] 

ALCAD^C.  A family  of  oceanic  birds, 
including  the  Auks,  Puffins,  and  Guille- 
mots. The  power  of  their  wings  as  organs 
of  flight  is  generally  very  circumscribed  ; 
but  their  whole  structure  is  admirably 
adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  The  leg3  are 
extremely  short,  but  powerful,  and  placed 
so  far  backwards  that,  in  resting  on  the  rocks, 
the  birds  appear  to  stand  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. The  toes  arc  usually  only  three  in 
number,  und  fully  webbed.  The  bill  is 
generally  compressed,  and  often  grooved  at 
the  sides,  hut  it  varies  inform  in  flic  dif- 
ferent genera.  Their  food  consists  of  fishes, 
Crustacea,  nml  other  marine  productions  ; 
but  they  never  resort  to  l’rcsb  water.  [Sec 
Auk,  &e.] 

ALCEDO  : ALCEDINID/E.  A genus 
nnd  fumily  of  birds,  populurly  known  as 
Kiny/ix/icn , of  which  there  are  numerous 
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exotic  species  (all  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
did colours  of  their  plumage),  but  only  one 
kind  indigenous  to  this  country.  Their 
principal  characteristics  are,  a long,  straight, 
quadrangular  bill,  thick  and  pointed ; tongue, 
short,  flat,  and  fleshy  ; the  nostrils  at  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  bill  running  obliquely ; 
the  tail  and  legs  short.  These  birds  for  the 
most  part  live  on  fish,  which  they  transfix 
with  the  bill  as  with  a spear  : they  are 


tongue  is  short  and  fleshy,  and  firmly  at-  | 
tached  to  the  under  jaw  throughout,  so  a*  tc  ! 
be  incapable  of  protrusion  ; the  eyes  are  j 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  and  ; 
provided  each  with  three  distinct  lids  : and  j 
beneath  the  throat  are  two  small  glands  l 


solitary  in  their  habits,  and  build  their  nests 
in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  [See  King- 


fisher.] 

ALCIOPE.  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiatc 
A nne tides,  distinguished  by  having  two 
foliated  cirrhi,  or  gills,  and  a couple  of 
branchial  tubercles. 


ALCYONEiE,  or  ALCYONIAN  POLY- 
PES. Under  the  heads  “ Corals,”  “ Poly- 
pes," and  “ Sponges,"  will  be  found  such 
particulars  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  de- 
scribe those  singular  marine  productions. 
It  is,  therefore,  sullicient  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  Alcyoncce  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last  mentioned.  They  vary 
much  in  form,  being  either  lobed,  branched, 
rounded,  or  existing  in  a shapeless  mnss  or 
crust ; while  the  interior  substance  is  of  a 
spongy  or  cork-like  nature,  surrounded  by 
tubular  rays  inclosed  in  a sort  of  tough 
fleshy  membrane.  The  animals  are  lodged 
in  round  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
by  thin  partitions.  They  arc  to  be  found  in 
all  seas,  and  at  various  depths,  resorting,  in 
general,  to  sheltered  places,  or  where  the 
wrater  is  deep  and  still. 

ALEA.  A genus  of  minute  land  shells, 
found  in  marshy  ground,  roots  of  trees, 
moss,  &c. 

ALECTOR.  (Cra-T.)  A large  Gallina- 
ceous bird  of  America,  somewhat  like  a 
turkey.  They  have  large  rounded  tails, 
composed  of  stiff  quills  ; build  their  nests 
in  trees  ; live  on  buds  and  fruits  ; and  may 
be  easily  domesticated.  [See  Curassow.] 

ALECTURA.  [Sec  Talegalla.] 


ALEPOCEPIIALUS.  A fish  belonging 
to  the  Esocitlce,  or  Pike  family,  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  Mediterranean.  Head  naked, 
body  with  broad  scales,  mouth  small,  teeth 
minute  and  crowded,  eyes  very  large,  and 
eight  gill-rays. 


ALLIGATOR.  ( Alligator  lucius.)  This 
very  formidable  and  ferocious  Reptile  is 
found  in  tropical  climntes,  and  agrees  in 
every  essential  property  with  the  Crocodile 
once  so  terrible  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  apparently  several  species  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Sauria , family  CrocoililuLt. 
their  general  plan  of  structure  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  liznnls.  They  have  a 
lone  flat  head,  thick  neck  ami  body,  protected 
by  regular  transverse  rows  of  square  hony 
plates,  raised  in  the  centre  into  keel-shaped 
ridocs.  The  mouth  ifl  extremely  large,  ex- 
tending considerably  behind  the  c.tes,  anil 
furnished  in  each  Jaw  with  a single  row  of 
pointed  teeth,  nil  of  illfterent  slr.es,  and 
standing  apart  from  one  another,  ine 


which  contain  a musky  substance.  They 
have  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet  and  four 
behind  ; but  only  the  three  inner  toes  nn 
each  foot  are  provided  with  claws.  But  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
important  organ  they  possess,  is  their  long 
taper  tail,  which  is  strongly  compressed  on 
the  sides,  and  surmounted  with  a double 
series  of  strong  plates,  which,  converging 
towards  the  middle,  there  unite  and  form  a 
single  row  to  the  extremity  Their  feet  are 
webbed  ; but  it  is  to  the  tail  they  owe  most 
of  their  progressive  power  in  the  water  ; 
and  although  it  impedes  their  motions  on 
dry  land,  even  there  it  often  becomes  a 
powerful  weapon  of  defence. 

The  Alligator  is  prodigiously  strong  : and 
its  arms,  both  offensive'”  and  defensive,  are 
irresistible.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  though  sometimes 
considerably  more.  The  shortness  of  its 
legs,  the  vertebral  conformation  of  the  back- 
bone, the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and,  in  short, 
its  whole  frame,  are  calculated  for  amazing 
force.  Its  teeth  are  sharp,  numerous,  and 
formidable  ; its  claws  long  and  tenacious  ; 
hut  its  principal  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion is  its  tail,  with  a single  blow  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  overturning  a canoe. 
Its  proper  element  is  the  water  : but  it  is 
! also  very  terrible  by  land  : it  seldom,  how- 
ever, unless  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  with 
a view  of  depositing  its  eggs,  quits  the  water: 
i it  usually  lays  between  fifty  and  sixty  of 
i these  (.which  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
I of  a goose,  hut  oblong  rather  than  ovaR  in 
I one  place,  and  covers  them  up  with  sand, 
leaving  them  to  bo  hatched  bv  the  heat  of 
the  sun  : it  generally  happens,  however,  that 
half  of  them  arc  devoured  by  vultures, 

1 or  fall  a prey  to  various  descriptions  of 
ravenous  fishes.  Both  the  Alligator  and 
the  Crocodile  are  supposed  to  be  very  long- 
lived,  and  their  growth  is  extremely  slow. 

The  most  extraordinary  accounts  arc  re- 
lated of  the  ferocity  and  strength  of  this 
terrible  destroyer.  It  usuallv  floats  along 
the  surface,  mid  seizes  fish,  fowl,  turtle,  or 


whatever  other  prey  may  fall  within  its 
reach  : but,  this  method  failing,  it  is  then 
compelled  to  venture  near  the  shore,  w here 
it  conceals  itself  among  the  sedges  in  ex- 


g papular  Sictiaitarn  af  gnimatctr  feature. 


n 


• jctation  of  some  land  animal  coming  to 
-ink.  As  the  devoted  victim  approaches, 
othing  of  its  insidious  enemy  is  to  be  seen  ; 

is  the  retreat  of  the  former  meditated 
11  it  is  too  late.  The  voracious  reptile 
-istantly  springs  on  its  prey  with  much 
»ore  agility  than  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  unwieldy  creature  ; 
nd,  having  secured  it  with  its  teeth  and 
..aws,  instantly  plunges  into  the  water  and 
rags  it  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  devoured 
t its  leisure.  In  its  depredations  along  the 
auks,  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
ae  Alligator  seizes  on  an  animal  as  formid- 
ble  as  itself,  and  meets  with  a desperate 
•distance  With  the  tiger,  in  particular, 
vhich  is  in  the  habit  of  lurking  in  the  vici- 
ity  of  great  rivers,  it  has  frequent  contests  ; 
<nd  the  instant  this  animal  finds  itself  as- 
aulted,  he  turns  about  with  prodigious 
•gility,  and  forces  his  claws  into  the  eyes  of 
he  assailant,  who  immediately  plunges  with 
ts  fierce  antagonist  into  the  river,  where 
Jie  struggle  continues  till  the  tiger  submits 
o a watery  death. 

As  we  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
Jrocodile,  and  described  the  different 
■ pecies,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
reneral  plan  to  extend  this  article  much 
urther.  We  therefore  conclude  with  an 
mecdote  from  Waterton’s  “ Wanderings  in 
iouth  America,”  clearly  showing  that  man 
s not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  this  fero- 
:ious  destroyer: — “One  Sunday  evening, 
-ome  years  ago,  as  I was  walking  with  Don 
relipe’  de  Yncinrtc,  governor  of  Angustura 
m the  bank  of  the  Oroonoque,  * Stop  here  a 
minute  or  two,  Don  Carlos,’  said  he  to  me, 
while  I recount  a sad  accident.  One  fine 
evening  last  year,  as  the  people  of  Angustura, 
were  sauntering  up  and  down  here,  in  the 
Alameda,  I was  within  twenty  yards  of  this 
place,  when  I saw  a large  Cayman  [the  com- 
mon species  of  Surinam  and  Guiana]  rush 
out  of  the  river,  seize  a man,  and  carry  him 
down,  before  any  body  had  it  in  his  power  to  ! 
assist  him.  The  screams  of  the  poor  fellow 
were  terrible  as  the  Cayman  was  running  off 
with  him.  He  plunged  into  the  river  with 
his  prey  : we  instantly  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
never  saw  or  heard  him  more.” 

ALLIGATOR  TORTOISE.  A genus  of! 
the  Emyi>.«,  or  Marsh  Tortoises,  which  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  ; and  some  of  the 
species,  of  which  this  is  one,  are  formidable  J 
from  their  size  and  ferocity.  It  is  a native  ; 
of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Caro-  j 
lina  ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  activity,  I 
■darting  suddenly  upon  aquatic  birds,  fishes,  | 
or  other  animals  that  come  within  its  reach, 
and  snapping  them  up  : from  which  habit 
it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  “ Snap- 
ping Turtle.”  The  species  is  the  Chelydra 
Serpentina,  [See  Tortoise.] 

ALOSA.  A genus  of  Malacopterygious 
fishes  of  the  Clujjeidas  or  Herring  family, 
greatly  resembling  the  Pilchard  and  Sardine, 
A lota  vulgaris  is  the  common  Shad  (which 

see]. 

ALPACA,  or  PERUVIAN  SHEEP. 

( Auchenia .)  In  form  and  structure,  this 


animal  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
camel  ; but  is  greatly  inferior  in  size,  and 
differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  the  hump, 
the  want  of  water-cells  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  the  conformation  of  the  foot,  which  cou- 


cr2t»a. 

PERUVIAN  SHEEP.  (ADOHENU.) 

sists  of  two  toes  completely  divided,  each 
with  a rough  cushion  beneath,  and  provided 
at  the  end  with  a strong  short  hoof.  There 
appear  to  be  three  closely  allied  species  of 
these  animals.  That  which  we  are  now 
describing  is  said  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
Peru,  where  the  natives  keep  vast  flocks  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  silky  lustre  and 
fineness  of  their  wool.  It  inhabits  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
living  almost  on  the  borders  of  perpetual 
snow.  [See  Llama,  Guanaco,  and  Vicuna.] 

ALUCITIDJE.  A family  of  small  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  nearly  allied  to  the 
TiNEin.E,hut  distinguished  from  that  and  all 
others  by  the  wings  being  singularly  divided 
into  narrow  feathered  rays  ; the  fore  wings 
having  two,  three,  four,  or  six,  and  the 
posterior  wings  three  or  six  of  such  rays, 
which  are  beautifully  feathered  on  each  edge: 
they  are  carried  horizontally  in  repose  ; the 
antennas  are  long,  slender,  and  setaceous  ; 
the  spiral  maxillai  are  long  ; and  the  legs  are 
long  and  slender.  The  larvae  are  clothed 
with  very  long  hairs  ; they  have  sixteen  feet, 
and  are  very  inactive  ; the  pupre  are  either 
naked,  and  enclosed  in  a transparent  silken 
cocoon  ; or  conical,  hairy,  and  either  sus- 
pended perpendicularly  by  a thread,  or  af- 
fixed at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
to  a layer  of  silk  or  leaves.  These  insects 
vary  in  the  time  of  their  flight ; the  Aluciia 
frequenting  our  gardens,  and  sitting  with  its 
beautiful  ian-like  wing9  on  our  hothouses, 
whilst  the  Ptcrophoi-i. , being  crepuscular, 
fly  over  low  plants.  The  rays  of  the  wings 
are  composed  of  the  nerves,  without  any  of 
the  intervening  membrane,  which  seems  to 
he  transformed  into  the  fringe.  In  repose 
the  Ptcrophori  fold  their  wings  so  as  to 
appear  to  consist  of  only  one  broud  ray. 

ALUTERES.  A genus  of  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Ple.ctognathi they  are  cha- 
racterized bv  a long  body,  the  granulations 
scarcely  visible,  and  a single  spine  in  the 
first  dorsal  ; but  the  pelvis  is  completely 
hidden  in  the  skin.  For  an  example,  see 
Ostraciow. 
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iEIje  Crcasurj)  cf  Natural  £)istanj  ; 


AJIADAVADE.  A small  bird  of  the 
Finch  tribe  ( FringUl idee),  having  a beautiful 
red  bill.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
brown,  the  rump  dark  red,  and  the  prime 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  black  ; as  are  also 
those  of  the  tail,  which  are  longest  in  the 
middle,  and  gradually  slope  to  the  sides  : it 
is  frequently  kept  as  a pet  in  cages,  and 
lives  on  seeds. 


AMBLYRIIY'NCIIUS.  The  name  given  to 
a genus  of  Lizards,  very  much  resembling 
the  Iguanas,  common  on  all  the  islands 
throughout  the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  Iguana,  in 
having,  — instead  of  the  long,  pointed,  nar- 


AMBLTRHTNCH08  OBISTAIDS 


row  muzzle  of  that  species,  — a short,  ob- 
tusely truncated  head,  and  also  in  the 
strength  and  curvature  of  the  claws.  Mr. 
Darwin  (in  his  “ Journal  of  Researches,”  &c.) 
thus  speaks  of  the  one  which  is  termed  A in- 
blyrhynchus  cristatus : — “ It  lives  exclusively 
on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and  is  never  found, 
at  least  I never  saw  one,  even  ten  yards  in- 
shore. It  is  a liideous  looking  creature,  of 
a dirty  black  colour,  stupid  and  sluggish  in 
its  movements.  The  usual  length  of  a full- 
grown  one  is  about  a yard  ; but  there  are 
some  even  four  feet  long.  I have  seen  a 
large  one  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  island  of  Albemarle  they  seem  to 
grow  to  a greater  size  than  on  any  other. 
These  Lizards  were  occasionally  seen  some 
hundred  voids  from  the  shore,  swimming 
about ; and  Captain  Collnett,  in  his  voyage, 
says,  ‘ they  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals  to  fish.’ 
With  respect  to  the  object,  I believe  he  is 
mistaken  ; but  the  fact  stated  on  such  good 
authority  cannot  be  doubted.  When  in  the 
water  the  animal  swims  with  perfect  ease 
and  quickness,  by  a serpentine  movement  of 
its  body  and  flattened  tail,  — the  legs  during 
this  time  being  perfectly  motionless  and 
closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  A seaman  on 
board  sank  one,  with  a heavy  weight  at- 
! taclied  to  it,  thinking  thus  to  kill  it  directly  ; 

I but  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  drew  up 
the  line,  the  Lizard  was  quite  active.  Their 
1 limbs  and  strong  claws  arc  admirably  adapt - 
I cd  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and  fissured 
masses  of  lava,  which  every  where  form  the 
coast.  In  such  situations,  a group  ot  six  or 
seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  often- 
times be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a few  feet 
above  the  surf,  basking  in  the  sun  with  out- 
stretched legs.”  Its  habits  are  entirclyaqimtic, 
as  well  as  its  food,  which  consists  of  sca- 

" The  species  termed  A mblyrlnjnchus  enUris- 


tatus  is  terrestrial,  and  is  confined  to  the  • 
central  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The** 

“ inhabit  both  the  higher  and  damp,  as  well 
as  the  lower  and  sterile  parts  : but  in  the 
latter  they  are  much  the  most  numerous- 
Like  their  aquatic  brethren,  they  are  ugly 
animals;  and  from  their  low  facial  angle  have 
a singularly  stupid  appearance.  In  size,  per- 
haps, they  are  a little  inferior  to  the  latter, 
but  several  of  them  weighed  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds  each.  The  colour  of  their 
belly,  front  legs,  and  head  (excepting  the 
erown,  which  is  nearly  white),  is  a dirty 
yellowish-orange  : the  back  is  a brownish- 
red.  which  in  the  younger  specimens  is 
darker.  In  their  movements  they  are  lazv  and 
half  torpid.  When  not  frightened,  they  siowly 
crawl  along  with  their  tails  and  bellies  drag- 
ging on  the  ground.  They  often  stop  and 
doze  for  a minute  with  closed  eyes  and  Lind 
legs  spread  out  on  the  parched  soil.  They  in- 
habit burrows,  which  they  sometimes  ex- 
cavate between  fragments  of  lava,  but  more 
generally  on  level  patches  of  the  soft  volcanic 
substance.  They  feed  by  day,  and  do  not 
wander  far  from  their  burrows.  When  atten- 
tively watching  any  one  they  curl  their  tails, 
and,  raising  themselves  on  their  front  legs, 
nod  their  heads  vertically  with  a quick 
movement,  and  try  to  look  very  fierce  ; but 
in  reality  they  are  not  at  all  so  if  one  just 
6tamps  the  ground,  down  go  their  tails,  and 
off  they  shuffle  as  quickly  as  they  can.” 
They  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
vegetable  productions  ; and  their  flesh  is 
considered  a delicate  kind  of  food. 


AMBLOTIS.  [See  Wombat.] 

AMI  A.  A small  Malacopterygious  fresh- 
water fish,  found  in  the  rivers  of  South 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  ChijxidiE  fa- 
mily ; feeds  on  Crustacea,  and  is  rarely 
eaten. 

AMMOCETES.  A genus  of  Chondrop- 
terygious  fishes,  allied  to  the  Lampreys,  the 
maxillary  ring  being  without  teeth,  the 
fleshy  lips  semicircular.  .The  common 
I species,  Aivniocctcs  branchial  is.  is  about  the 
I thickness  of  a goose  quill,  and  is  very  com- 
: mon  in  some  of^ the  English  rivers,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Stone  Grig.  It  lodges  in 
| the  mud.  where  it  preys  on  worms,  insects. 

&c.  ; and  is  of  no  use  but  as  bait  for  other 
, fish.  It  has  been  accused  of  sucking  the 
i gills  of  fishes. 

I AMMODYTE,  or  LAFNCE.  This  fish, 

I which  is  of  the  Malacopterygious  or  soft- 
finned  kind,  is  named  Launcc  from  its  lanec- 
| like  shape,  and  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long  : its  form  is  slightly  square,  being  rather 
rounded  on  the  sides,  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened  above  and  beneath  ; the  head  is  small 
1 and  taper,  and  the  under  jaw  much  longer 
than  the  upper  ; the  mouth  is  destitute  of 
teeth,  but  nt  the  entrance  of  the  throat  are 
two  oblong  bones  for  retaining  the  prev. 
The  pectoral  fins  arc  small,  and  the  tail  is 
slightly  forked  : the  general  colour  of  the  i 
bonv  is  a greenish-blue  on  the  back,  and  the 
bellv  is  either  ol  a silvery  white,  or  of  a 
vcllowish  hue.  These  fishes  are  in  England 
called  Sand-eels,  being  remarkable  for  their 


9 popular  JSicUouain  of  ammatctf  Mature. 
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„aabit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand,  in  which 
ishey  find  the  worms  and  insects  that  con- 
stitute their  chief  food.  They  are  in  their 
.turn  preyed  upon  by  the  larger  fishes,  par- 


AilUODTTS  or  launch. 
ticularly  by  the  mackarel  and  salmon  ; to 
the  support  of  the  latter,  whilst  they  are  in 
the  estuaries  of  rivers,  the  Launces  are  be- 
lieved to  contribute  largely.  The  Launee 
spawns  in  the  mouth  of  May,  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  mud,  near  the  edges  of  the 
coast. 

AMMODYTES.  A genus  of  Serpents, 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Viper,  and  allied  to  it 
in  general  appearance,  though  distinguished 
from  it  by  an  erect  pointed  process  on  the 
tip  of  the  snout : its  usual  colour  is  either 
bluish-grey  or  brown,  with  a continued  black 
dorsal  band  resembling  that  of  the  viper. 
A species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  and  is  so  extremely  poi- 
sonous as  to  prove  fatal  in  three  or  four  hours. 

AMMONITES,  or  SNAKE-STONES. 
Spiral  fossil  shells,  of  which  there  arc  a great 
abundance  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
especially  in  the  lias,  chalk,  and  oolite  for- 
mations. They  appear  like  a snake  rolled 
up  : some  are  very  small,  but  occasionally 
they  are  met  with  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
diameter.  In  some  places  they  arc  so  nu- 
merous. that  the  rocks  seem,  as  »t  were, 
composed  of  them  alone.  Upwards  of  5 0 


AMMONITES,  OH  MM  AKC-STONE8. 

' species  have  been  already  described  ; and  it 
J appears  that  many  of  these  were  very  widely 


distributed  ; some  being  found  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1(5,000 
feet,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  numbers  must  have  been  very  great, 
as  M.  Dufresne  informed  Lamarck  that  the 
road  from  Auxerre  to  Avalon,  in  Burgundy, 
was  absolutely  paved  with  them  ; and  we 
know  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  find  them  used  in  parts  of  the  west  of 
England  to  pave  the  roads.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  “ these  animals  must  have 
been  very  important  agents,  their  carnivo- 
rous habits  duly  considered,  in  keeping  the 
balance  among  the  other  tenants  of  the  sens, 
by  preventing  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  Crustacea,  as  well  as  of  other  molluscs, 
and  of  fishes.  The  nearest  recent  ally  is 
Sim  hula  [which  see]. 

AMCEBA.  [See  Proteus,  p.  548.]  * 

AMPELID2E.  [See  Chatterers.] 

AMPHIBIA.  This  term  applies  only  to 
animals  having  the  power  of  living,  indif- 
ferently, at  the  same  time,  either  upon  land  or  i 
in  water,  yet  we  commonly  call  Seals,  Otters,  ; 
Beavers,  &c.,  besides  many  Reptiles,  amphi-  j 
bious,  because  their  organization  disposes  | 
them  to  resort  either  to  the  land  or  water  for  I 
procuring  food,  or  whose  habits  are  at  once 
terrestrial  and  nquatic.  But  this  is  by  tar  | 
too  comprehensive  a sense.  Linnoeus  applied  I 
the  term  generally  to  the  third  class  of  his 
system  of  zoology,  which  comprised  not  only 
all  the  animals  since  more  properly  de- 
nominated Reptiles,  such  as  the  Tortoises, 
Lizards, Serpents,  and  Frogs,  butlikewise  the 
Cartilaginous  Fishes.  It  is  now  admitted, 
however,  that  Linnmus  was  not  correct  in 
this  classification,  and  that  a truly  am- 
phibious animal  should  possess  lungs  and 
gills  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  extracting 
the  principle  which  supports  animal  life  in- 
differently from  either  element. 

AMPIIICCELIA.  [See  Supplement.] 

AMPIIICYON.  [See  Supplement.] 

AMPIIIDESMA.  A genus  of  small  round 
or  rather  oblong  Shells,  slightly  gaping  and 
inequilateral,  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  tropical  countries,  and  also  those 
of  England,  France,  &c.  The  Amphideama 
variegatum,  described  by  Lamarck,  is  a na- 
tive of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  “ In  most  bivalve 
l shells,”  Sowerby  observes,  “ the  cartilage 
and  ligament  are  united  in  one  mass,  or 
placed  close  to  each  other  ; the  contrary 
| in  this  case  gives  rise  to  the  name,  which 
! signifies  double  ligament 

AMP! IIOXUS,  or  LANCELET.  A small 
fish  of  the  Lamprey  family.  Its  form  is 
compressed  ; the  head  pointed,  without  any 
trace  of  eyes  ; a delicate  membranous  dorsal 
fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ; 
and  the  tail  is  pointed.  At  one  time  this  was 
regarded  as  a mollusc,  the  best  known  species 
being  the  Umax  lanc.eolatua  of  Fallas.  It  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  nnd  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Mr.  Gray  has  described  a second 
Bpecies  from  the  Eastern  seas  (A.  Bclcheri). 
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AMPIIIPODA.  An  order  of  minute 
Crustaceans,  which  have  the  power  of  swim- 
ming and  leaping  with  great  facility,  but 
always  on  one  side.  Some  arc  found  in 
Btreams  and  rivulets,  but  most  in  salt  water  ; 
and  their  colour  is  of  a uniform  pale  red  or 
greenish.  In  this  order  the  eyes  are  sessile 
and  immoveable  ; the  mandibles  are  fur- 
nished with  a palp;  the  abdominal  append- 
ages are  always  apparent  and  elongated  ; 

and  they  have  ciliai- 


8 A-N  D HOPPER. 
(TAI.ITR.0  8 IjOCUSTA. 


little  pointed  stylets. 
pods  most  common  on  our  shores  ore  tne 
j Sandhoppers, (Talitms  locusta  and  Orchestia 
I littorea,)  found  under  stones,  or  under  the 
mass  of  exuviaj  thrown  up  by  the  tide  on 
sandy  shores,  in  troops  of  thousands,  all  ac- 
tive and  leaping  when  disturbed  in  the1!-  re- 
treats. The  following  passage  from  1 aley  s 
Natural  Theology  alludes  to  these  minute 
Crustacea  : “ Walking  by  the  sea-side,  in  a 
calm  evening,  upon  a sandy  shore,  and  wun 
an  ebbing  tide,  I have  frequently  remarked 
the  appearance  of  a dark  cloud,  or  ™ther 
very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  half  a } aril, 
stretching  along  the  coast  os  tar  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the 
water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the 
act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shal- 
low margin  of  the  water  or  the  wet  sand. 


which  appear  to  ful- 
fil the  office  of  bran- 
chiae. The  antennie, 
ordinarily  four  in 
number,  are  com- 
posed of  peduncle 
and  slender  fila- 
ment ; and  the  body 
is  mostly  compressed 
and  bent.  The  ap- 
pendages of  the  tail 
generally  resemble 
Among  the  Amplii- 


pliisbaena  are  covered-  and  almost  concealed* 
by  a membrane;  which,  ad/led  to  their  natu- 
rally diminutive  size,  has  given  rite  to  the 
popular  opinion  that  the  animal  was  desti- 
tute of  the  organs  of  sight.  The  head  u 
small,  and  the  tail  so  thick  and  short,  that 
at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other ; and  this  circumstance, 
united  to  the  animal's  habit  of  proceeding 
cither  backwards  or  forwards  oa  the  occasion 
may  require,  gave  rise  to  the  credulous  belief 
throughout  the  native  regions  of  the  Ain- 
phisbama,  that  it  has  two  heads,  one  at  each 
extremity,  and  that  it  is  impo*-;ble  to  de- 
1 stroy  one  by  simple  cutting,  as  the  two  .ieaos 
mutually  seek  one  another,  and  soon  re- 
unite 1 


AMPHITHERIUM.  [See  Sl-ppl.] 


AMPHITRITE.  A genus  of  Annelid* * 
belonging  to  the  division  Tubicola u aod  easily 
distinguished  by  tlieir  large  golden-coloured 
setai,  disposed  in  a comb-like  series  or  in  a 
crown,  or  in  one  or  several  ranges  on  the 
front  of  the  head  ; which  may  assist  them  in 
locomotion,  and  probably  serve  them  for 
defence.  Around  the  mouth  are  very  nume- 
rous tentacles,  and  on  either  side  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  back  are  pectinated  gills. 
Some  of  them  compose  slight  tubes,  of  a 
regular  conical  form,  which  they  carrv  abou. 
with  them,  when  running  in  search  of  food  : 
these  tubes,  which  consist  of  fine  grains  oi 
sand  cemented  together  with  great  regularity, 
are  simple  cones  open  at  both  enas,  and  not 
attached  ; they  are  usually  about  two  incues 
long,  and  may  be  frequent. ▼ picked  up  on 
our  shores.  [See  TusicoLi.] 


AMPHISBiENA.  A genus  of  Serpents, 

natives  of  South  America,  distinguished  by 
their  bodies  having  nearly  the  same  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  by  their  small  mouths 
and  eyes,  short  tails,  and  their  numerous 
rings  of  small  square  scales.  The  tv , o best 
known  species  ure  Amphusbcena  alba  and 
A mph isbeena  fuliginosa . They  are  desti  tutc 
of  fangs  and  are  consequently  harmless  and 
inoffensive  ; living,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
ants  aud  other  small  insects.  The  colour  o 


AMPHIUMA.  A genus  of  Batracliian 
reptiles  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  stag- 
nant waters  of  N.  America.  They  first  appear 
in  the  tadpole  form,  respiring  by  means  o: 
gills,  and  inhabiting  the  water:  they  after 
wards  gradually  acquire  small  legs  and  feet, 
and  would  have  an  appearance  similar  to 
the  water-newt,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
length  of  their  body.  There  are  only  two 
known  species,  one  characterised  by  being 
three-toed,  which  is  three  feet  long;  tne 
other,  a much  smaller  species,  having  only 
two  toes. 


rUUQINPf*  * 

the  first  mentioned  species  is  white,  ns  its 
name  imports  ; hut  in  some  specimen,  it  is 
tinned  with  pale  rose  colour,  while  in  "thus 
IKead  and  hack  incline  to  . P^e  yellow 
or  brownish  east.  The  A.  f J'  - 

cither  black  with  white  variegation,,  or 
purple  with  yellow.  The  eyes  of  the  Am- 


AMPURLACERA.  A genus  of  Mollusc*, 
allied  to  theAmpulloria,  two  species  of  which 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  New  Zea- 
land, living  in  pools  of  brackish  water.  and 
buried  in  sandy  mud.  V hen  touched,  the 
animal  enters  very  deeply  into  its  shell-  and 
is  »t  all  times  much  hidden  by  it.  i tie  ncan 
is  large,  tint,  divided  into  two  lobes,  and 
having  I wo  sessile  eyes  : no  ap,w»ranee  of 
tcntaeula  ; foot  short  and  square.  The  shell 
is  thick  and  globular;  mouth  round,  or 
oblique,  having  the  lips  united  i spire  short  i 
operculum  thin  and  horny. 

AMFUI.1.ARIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  in  live  rivers  of  At rica.  India-  “Jf1 
South  America.  The  shell  is  generally  large, 
thin  and  globular  : spire  very  short  : w harls 
rapidly  enlarging  : the  oiK-rcuium  thus  and 
lu'rnv.  and  rniely  calcareous,  flic  siimsl 
ha,  a large  head  furnished  Willi  four  tcl.la- 
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cula,with  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  two  longest, 
and  the  foot  ovul  and  large.  Some  of  the 
African  species  have  reversed  shells,  and  all  , 
that  are  natives  of  Africa  and  America  have 
the  operculum  horny  ; while  _ those  which 
come  from  India  usually  have  it  shelly,  and 
are  furnished  with  an  internal  groove  for  its 
reception  parallel  to  the  mouth.  The  animal 
has  a large  bag  opening  beneath,  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  respiratory  organs  ; this  they 
fill  with  water,  by  whieh  means  they  can 
exist  for  a considerable  period  out  of  their 
natural  element  ; and  specimens  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt  to  Paris  alive  (before  | 
steam  navigation  was  common),  although  i 
packed  up  in  sawdust.  The  Indian  species  , 
lay  globular  eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour, 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  which  are  found 
in  clusters  attached  to  sticks  or  other  things 
in  the  water  ; when  dry,  they  have  a beauti- 
ful appearance. 

ANABAS.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious  j 
fishes,  whose  respiratory  organs  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  them  to  sustain  life  for 
a space  of  time  out  of  water,  by  having  small  | 
apertures  or  some  receptacle,  where  they  can  j 
preserve  sufficient  water  to  moisten  their 
gills.  In  cold  or  temperate  regions  this  is 
not  required,  but  in  tropical  countries  it 
often  happens  that  many  of  the  rivers  and 
ponds  are  dried  up.  At  such  times  no  fish 
but  such  as,  like  the  Anabas,  are  furnished  . 
with  the  necessary  pharyngeal  apparatus  1 
for  keeping  the  gills  moist,  could  exist  -,  j 
many  of  these,  however,  are  able  to  migrate 
in  search  of  their  natural  element,  and,  it  is 


the  cornea  and  iris  are  divided  by  transverse 
bands,  so  that  two  pupils  are  observed  on 
each  side,  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are 
single.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  with  strong 


OLIMBINO  PERCH  —'AH 


■aid,  they  are  guided  by  a remarkable  in- 
stinct tu^ travel  towards  the  nearest  water. 
One  species  is  called  the  Climbing  Perch. 
(Analxu  acwulem. ) This  species,  Mr.  Dal- 
dorf,  a distinguished  Danish  naturalist,  says 
he  observed  in  the  act  of  ascending  palm 
trees,  which  it  did  by  means  of  its  fins  and 
tail  and  the  spines  of  its  gill-covers  ; but 
Other  naturalists,  who  have  mentioned  its 
habit  of  creeping  on  the  ground  and  living 
out  of  water,  have  not  confirmed  this  Dane’s 
account  ot  iUclimbing  propensities.  It  is  a 
native  of  India. 

AN  ABATES.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
distinguished  by  having  the  superior  ridge 
of  the  beak  rather  convex,  like  that  of  a 
/Thrush,  without  emurgination.  The  tail  is 
long  and  wedge-shaped,  which  indicates 
that  it  is  employed  for  supporting  the  bird 
when  in  a periiendicular  position  against 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

ANABLEPS.  A viviparous  fish  belonging 
to  the  Halacopteruffii , remarkable  for  being 
apparently  possessed  of  four  eyes  : this  is 
not,  however,  really  the  cose  ; for  although 


ANABLEPS  l E rRAOPHTHALMUS. 


scales  ; the  head  is  flat  ; the  snout  blunt,  and 
the  mouth  across  its  extremity,  with  small 
crowded  teeth  in  both  jaws  ; the  intermax- 
illaries  have  no  peduncle,  but  are  suspended 
to  the  nasal  bones  ; the  pectorals  arc  in  part 
scaly  ; the  dorsal  is  small,  and  nearer  the  ! 
tail  than  the  anal ; the  pharyngals  are  large, 
and  covered  with  small  globular  teeth.  The 
species  here  delineated,  Anableps  tetrauph- 
thulmus , inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

ANACONDA.  (Bon.)  A Ceylonese  ser- 
pent, belonging  to  the  Boa  family,  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  and  strength  ; said  to  be 
capable  of  conquering  the  largest  and  fiercest 
quadruped,  and  concerning  whose  actions 
the  most  wonderful  stories  are  related.  An 
encounter  between  one  of  these  serpents  and 
a most  powerful  tiger  is  described  by  an  eye-  j 
witness  in  language  of  fearful  interest  : 

“ Though  unable  to  get  rid  of  its  cruel  enemy, 
the  tiger  gave  it  prodigious  trouble.  A 
hundred  times  would  it  rear  up,  and  run  a 
little  way  ; but  soon  fell  down  again,  partly  j 
oppressed  by  the  weight,  and  partly  by  the  J 
folds  and  wreathed  twists  of  the  serpent  ! 
round  its  body.  But  though  the  tiger  fell,  it  j 
was  far  from  being  entirely  conquered.  | 
After  some  hours  it  seemed  much  spent,  and 
lay  as  if  dead  ; when  the  serpent,  which  had  j 
many  times  violently  girded  itself  round  i 
the  tiger,  vainly  attempting  to  break  its  ! 
bones,  now  quitted  its  hold,  twisting  its  tail  j 
only  round  the  neck  of  its  prey,  whieh  was  j 
in  no  condition  either  to  resist  or  escape.  | 
Having  by  degrees  dragged  the  tiger  to  a i 
tree,  the  monster  wound  its  body  round  the  | 
animal  and  the  tree  together  severul  times, 
girding  both  with  such  violence  that  the  ribs 
and  other  bones  began  to  give  way  : and,  by 
repeated  efforts  of  this  kind,  it  broke  all  the 
ribs,  one  by  one,  each  of  which  gave  a loud 
crack  in  breaking.  It  next  attempted  the 
legs,  and  broke  them  severally  in  the  same 
manner,  each  in  four  or  five  different  places. 
This  employed  many  hours,  during  all  which 
time  the  poor  tiger  remained  alive  ; and  at 
every  crack  of  the  bones  gave  a faint  hut 
most  piteous  howl.”  A loathsome  descrip- 
tion of  the  serpent’s  41  licking  the  body  and 
covering  it  with  its  slaver,”  preparatory  to 
the  act  of  swallowing,  is  then  given  ; and 
the  account  thus  concludes:  “Much  time 
was  employed  in  this  business  ; but  at  length 
the  serpent  having  prepared  the  whole  to 
its  mind,  drew  itself  up  before  its  prey  ; and, 
seizing  the  head,  l>egan  to  suck  that,  and 
afterwards  the  body,  down  into  its  throat.” 
But  this,  it  appears,  was  the  work  of  some 
hours  ; and  it  had  so  gorged,  that,  the 
next  morning,  on  being  attacked  by  the 
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party  who  were  witnesses  to  his  monster 
meal,  the  serpent  could,  neither  defend  itself 
nor  retreat  ; and  it  was  dispatched,  by  re- 
peated heavy  blows  on  the  head  with  large 
clubs.  It  was  thirty-three  feet  in  length. 

ANA!MPSES.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  found  in  the  Indian  seas.  They 
arc  small  and  beautifully  coloured.  The 
head  is  without  scales ; and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  two  flat  teeth,  which 
project  from  the  mouth,  and  curve  upwards. 

ANARRICHAS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
the  Blennies,  except  in  their  being  destitute 
of  ventral  fins.  Their  dorsal  fin  is  composed 
entirely  of  simple  but  not  stiff  rays,  and  ex- 
tends, as  does  also  the  anal,  very  close  to  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  which  last,  as  well  as  the 
pectorals,  is  rounded.  The  whole  body  is 
solt  and  slimy.  Their  front  teeth  are  large 
and  conical,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
fierce  and  dangerous  fishes.  [See  Wolf- 
fish.] 

ANAS.  The  name  of  a large  Linnean 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Anseres;  whose 
i distinguishing  character  is,  that  the  beak  is 
I convex,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point  ; os 
the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck,  Widgeon,  &c. 

ANASTOMA.  A genus  of  land  shells, 
resembling  the  other  Helices  in  every  respect, 
except  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  last  whorl 
taking  a sudden  turn  and  reflecting  the  aper- 
ture upwards,  so  as  to  present  it  on.  the 
same  plane  with  the  spire;  so  that  the  animal 
must  walk  with  the  spire  of  its  shell  down- 
wards, resting  on  its  foot. 

ANATEFERiE.  A name  given  to  a 
genus  of  multivalve  Cirrhipeds.  [See  Acokx- 
SIIELL.] 

AN  AT  ID  JE.  The  Duck  tribe  ; a family 
of  web-footed  birds  ; order  Xcitatores. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a broad  depressed 
bill,  which  is  covered  with  a soft  skin.;  and 
by  the  hind  toe  not  being  included  in  the 
web.  The  bill  is  furnished  with  a set  of 
horny  laminie  at  the  edge  of  each  mandible, 
which  serve  to  filter  tile  fluid  taken  up  by 
the  bill,  anil  retain  the  solid  substances  taken 
up  with  it:  the  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy, 
the  gizzard  strong  and  muscular,  and  lined 
with  a tough  coat,  so  as  to  be  capable  ot 
grinding  down  the  shells  of  the  molluscn  on 
which  they  feed.  Many  are  migratory’,  and 
fly  with  great  strength  at  a considerable 
elevation 


ANCITOVY.  (Enfrraulis encrasicolus.')  A 
well  known  small  fish,  abounding  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain  : it  oc- 
curs also,  though  not  in  such  considerable 
numbers,  on  some  of  our  western  c°as‘s,  “ 
well  as  on  those  of  France  and  Holland.  It 
is  about  four  inches  long,  of  a bluish-brown 
colour  on  the  back,  and  silvery  white  on  the 
belly.  It  is  covered  with  large,  thin,  and 
easily  deciduous  bciiIcs.  and  may  lie  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Sprat  and  other  kin- 
dred species  by  the  anal  fin  being  remarkably 
short.  M r.  Couch,  in  his  Cornish  F nulla,  say  s, 


••  this  fish  abounds  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, and  if  attention  were  paid  to  the  fishery, 
enough  might  be  caught  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  British  islands  and  he 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the  Cornish  seas 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a half ! 

ANCELLA,  or  ANCEE.LARIA.  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  inhabiting  a epiral,  univalve 
marine  shell,  which,  when  the  animal  is 
alive,  is  60  much  covered  by  the  foot,  that  j 
only  the  middle  of  the  back  can  be  seen. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  tropical  climates.  The 
shells  are  smooth,  and  appear  as  if  highly  po- 
lished. 

ANCYLUS.  A fresh-water  Gasteropo- 
dous  Mollusc,  with  a shell  similar  to  that 
of  a Patella.  They  live  in  stagnant  waters 

and  in  rivulets,  adhering  to  stones  and 
aquatic  plants. 

ANDRENEDiE.  A family  of  solitary 
Bees,  each  species  consisting  only  of  males 
and  females.  The  mandibles  are  simple, 
or  terminated  bv  one  or  two  notches:  in  which 
the  labium  and'  terminal  maxillary  lobes  do 
not  form  an  elongated  proboscis. — a character  , 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Afidj:  i 
[which  see].  The  antennas  are  elbowed  : and 

the  hind  legs  are  generallycompletelyclothed 
with  hairs,  the  trochanters  and  femora  in  the 
females  being  pollinigerous.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Andrena  are  very  numerous  ; they 
make  their  appearance  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  hive-bees.  The  females 
collect  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  flowers, 
rather  by  means  of  the  general  hairiness  of 
the  body  than  with  the  posterior  tarsi : this 
they  form,  by  the  addition  of  a little  honey, 
into  a paste  for  the  food  of  their  progeny. 
They  burrow  in  the  ground,  in  sandy  situ- 
ations, especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun.  often 
to  a considerable  depth.  At  the  foot  of  these 
burrows  they  deposit  an  egg.  with  a sum- 
cient  quantity  of  this  prepared  food  for  the 
supply  of  the'  future  grub  : which  ther  then 
cover  up,  and  proceed,  cell  after  cell,  closing 
up  the  hole  at  the  top  with  earth,  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  parasites,  which,  notwith- 
standing, often  succeed  in  entering  the  hole 
and  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  cells. 
ANDRIAS.  [See  SurrLEMEXT.] 
ANEMONIES,  SEA.  [See  Actixia.] 
ANGEL-FISH,  or  MONK-FISH.  ($&**- 
tinn  A ngdus. ) This  fish,  which  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  singularity  of  form  tnan 
for  its  beautv,  would  seem  to  connect  the 
genus  of  Rays  and  Sharks,  were  it  not  for 
the  situation  of  its  mouth,  which  is  an  ex- 
ception from  each.  It  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Angel-fish  from  its  ex- 
tended pectoral  fins  having  the  appearance 
of  wings  ; and  it  is  called  Monk -fish,  because 
its  rounded  head  appears  as  if  enveloped  in 
a monk’s  hood.  The  head  is  large,  and  the 
mouth  very  wide  ; the  teeth  are  broad  at 
the  base,  hut  slender  and  very  sharp  above, 
and  disposed  in  five  rows  round  the  Jaws. 
Bv  means  of  muscles  uniting  them  to  the  , 
jaws,  the  teeth  arc  capable  of  being  raised 
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and  depressed  like  those  of  the  other  shark 
tribe.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  behind  each 
is  an  orifice  in  the  shape  of  a crescent.  The 
back  is  of  a pale  ash-colour,  and  extremely 
r rough,  haring  a prickly  tuberculated  line 
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! down  the  middle  ; the  belly  is  white  and 

• smooth  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  and 
exteud  horizontally  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance ; the  ventral  fins  are  also  placed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  tail  is  bifurcated. 

The  Ansel-fish  is  met  with  on  many  parts 
of  the  British  coasts,  but  is  most  numerous 
on  the  Southern.  It  is  very  voracious,  and 

• feeds  on  the  smaller  flat-fishes,  which  swim 
close  to  the  bottom  ; and,  like  them,  it  oc- 
casionally hides  itself  in  the  loose  soft  soil.  It 
is  exceedingly  fierce,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach ; nor  does  it  look  less  fierce  or  malig- 
nant than  it  really  is.  It  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  weighs 
nearly  a hundred  pounds  ; but  instances  of 
this  are  comparatively  rare.  Formerly  the 

• flesh  was  held  in  high  estimation,  but  it  is 
now  disregarded  as  rank  and  coarse.  The 

• skin,  being  rough,  is  used  to  polish  wood  and 
. ivory,  as  well  as  for  other  uses  in  the  arts. 

! ANGLER.  (Lophiua  piscatorius.)  This 
extraordinary  fish  is  not  unfrequently  met 
I with  on  our  coasts,  and  is  known  also  by  the 
i names  of  the  Fishing-frog,  Toad- fish,  and 
j Sea  Devil.  It  is  the  most  uncouth,  ill-shapen 
of  the  piscatory  tribe,  resembling  the  frog 
i in  its  tadpole  state,  from  which  it  derives 
I one  of  its  common  appellations.  The  head, 

' which  is  circumferentially  larger  than  the 
whole  body,  is  flat  on  the  top  ; the  mouth 
' nearly  as  wide  as  the  head  ; the  lower  jaw 
i is  considerably  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
. bearded  all  round  the  edge  ; both  jaws  are 
1 armed  with  numerous  sharp  conical  teeth, 
, curving  inwards.  The  nostrils  have  no  cx- 
| temal  orifice,  but  there  are  two  internal  ones 
which  supply  their  place  ; the  eyes  are  large, 
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the  irides  brown,  and  the  pupils  black  ; 
pectoral  fins  broad,  rounded  at  the  edge 
and  wide  at  the  base  5 ventral  fins  broad] 
| thick,  and  fleshy,  jointed  like  arms,  and 


divided  in  the  insides.  The  colour  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  is  brown,  the 
lower  part  white,  and  the  skin  smooth 
throughout : ventral  and  pectoral  tins  white  ; 
tail  nearly  approaching  to  black.  The  Com- 
mon Angler  is  usually  about  three,  but 
sometimes  it  is  six  feet  in  length  ; lives,  as 
it  were,  in  ambush,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 
and  by  means  of  its  fins  it  stirs  up  the  mud 
and  sand  so  as  to  eouceol  itself  from  other 
fishes  on  whom  it  preys. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  habits  of  this  animal  refer 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  secures  its  living 
dainties,  and  thesingulur  apparatus  specially 
provided  for  this  purpose.  In  the  aunexed 
cuts  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  rod- 
like filamentary  appendages  affixed  to  the 
snout  immediately  in  front  of  the  elosely 
approximated  eyes.  These  filaments  are 
bony,  elastic,  and  comparatively  stout  below 
where  they  are  attached;  both  are  moveable, 
the  anterior  one  being  articulated  to  the 
snout  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  This  ] 
joint,  in  fact,  precisely  resembles  two  links  of  | 
an  ordinary  chain,  so  that  the  upper  link,  an-  1 
swering  to  the  hollowed  out  lower  end  of  the  | 
filament,  plays  freely  within  the  circle  of  the  | 
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lower  link.  It  will  be  further  observed  that 
the  tip  of  this  anterior  filament  — a veritable 
Liliputiuu  flailing- rod — is  provided  with  a 
pendulous  flattened  membrane,  resembling 
a 6inull  flag  ; this  can  be  hoisted  at  the 
animal’s  will,  and,  whilst  it  culls  the  atten- 
tion of  little  fishes  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
the  same  time  serves  as  a bait,  or,  more 
strictly,  a decoy.  When  about  to  take  a 
meal,  the  body  of  the  Fishing-frog  is  care- 
fully concealed  by  mud  stirred  up  in  the 
way  already  mentioned;  and  the  bait  being 
now  elevated  above  the  muddy  zone,  and 
shuken  to  und  fro  with  a duly  winning  or 
“killing ” effect,  the  prey  immediately  gather 
round;  whilst,  no  sooner  have  a sufficiently 
numerous  group  assembled  — all  being  mer- 
rily engaged  in  tugging  away  at  the  decoy — 
than  they  ure  remorselessly  and  by  one  fell 
swoop  consigned  by  the  Sen-Devil  into  its 
capacious  stoinueh.  Surely  this  is  a cogent 
illuHtrution  of  “ final  intention.” 

Allied  to  the  Common  Angler  arc  six 
others: — 1.  The  COknisii  Angler  {Lophiua 
(Jornubicua).  2.  The  Mukicated  Angler 
(Lophiua  muricotua).  3.  The  Beaked  An- 
oi.Ett  (.Lophiua  roatratus).  4.  The  Harle- 
quin Angler  ( Lophiua  liiatr'O ).  5.  The 

Striped  Anolkk (Lophiua  atriatus).  0.  The 
JdAitULKD  Angler  (Lophiua  marvwvatun). 
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ANGUILLA.  [See  Eel.] 

ANHINGA,  or  White-bellied  Darter. 
(Plotus  anhinga.)  A very  elegant  species  of 
the  Colgmbidce , or  Diver  family,  common 
in  some  parts  of  Brazil.  Its  body  is  about 
the  6ize  of  a tame  duck’s,  but  its  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail, 
is  nearly  three  feet.  It  has  a long,  slender 
bill,  yellowish  at  the  base  ; a small  head  ; 
the  neck  long,  round,  and  slender,  and  co- 
vered with  soft  downy  feathers  of  a rufous 
grey  colour  ; while  those  on  tlie  breast,  belly, 
and  thighs  Are  of  a silvery  whiteness.  The 
plumage  at  the  beginning  of  the  back  is 
brown,  each  feather  having  an  oblong  spot 
of  whitish  yellow  in  the  centre,  so  that  it 
appears  speckled : the  rest  of  the  back  is 
black  ; and  the  tail  consists  of  shining  black 
feathers  tipped  with  grey.  The  legs  are  re- 
markably short,  the  thighs  feathered,  and 
the  claws  very  sharp  and  crooked.  The 
Anhinga  builds  its  nest  on  trees,  on  which 
it  roosts  at  night  and  when  not  on  the 
water,  being  very  rarely  seen  on  the  ground. 

It  feeds  upon  fish,  which  it  catches  most 
dexterously,  darting  upon  them  with  great 
rapidity.  . 

These  birds  delight  to  sit  m little  com- 
munities, on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees,  hanging 
over  still  waters,  with  their  wings  and  tails 
expanded.  When  any  one  approaches,  they 
will  drop  off  the  limb  into  the  water  as  if 
dead,  and  for  a minute  or  two  are  not  seen  ; 
when  on  a sudden,  at  a great  distance,  their 
long  slender  heads  and  necks  only  appear, 
so  that  whilst  swimming  they  greatly  re- 
semble snakes,  no  other  part  of  them  being 
visible,  except  occasionally  the  tip  of  the 
tail. 

ANI.  [See  Crotophaga.] 

ANIMAL  FLOWER.  A name  given  to 
one  species  of  Actinia,  the  animal  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a flower  with  a radiated 
disc  ; its  tentacula  being  disposed  in  regular 
circles,  and  tinged  with  a beautiful  variety 
of  bright  lively  colours,  os  the  mangold, 
anemone,  &c.  [See  Actinia.] 

ANIMALCULE,  or  ANIMALCULES. 
A term  applied  to  minute  animals  of  various 
orders,  many  of  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  aid  of  a microscope.  [See  Infusoria.] 
ANNELIDA.  A class  of  articulate 
animals,  comprising  species  which  may  be 
characterized  as  possessing  an  elongated 
body,  divided  into  numerous  segments, 
marked  bv  transverse  lines,  nsid  generally 
furnished  with  a series  of  bristly  appendages 
which  serve  as  legs.  Many  of  the  Annelida 
are  red  blooded,  and  have  a complete  appa- 
ratus for  circulation  and  respiration,  borne 
live  in  fresh,  others  in  salt  water  ; and  others, 
like  the  Hair-worm,  are  amphibious.  In  some 
the  bristly  appendages  are  implanted  on 
fleshy  tubercles  ; in  others  they  are  only 
represented  by  a few  short  Btifl  hairs  ; while 
in  other  instances,  os  in  the  Leech,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  members  or  appendages  to  the 
body.  The  bristles  arc  usually  sharp,  anil 
sometimes  barbed,  serving  not  only  to  Much 
the  animals  to  soft  substances,  and  to  hold 


firmly  on  to  rocks  and  other  solid  surfaces,  J 
but  to  aid  their  movements  through  the  j 
water.  When  there  are  no  locomotive  a p-  i 
pendages,  the  extremities  of  the  body  are 
usually  furnished  with  suckers. 

ANNUL  AT  A 8EDENTARIA  A tribe  1 
of  soft,  elongated,  and  worm-shaped  animals,  J 
inhabiting  a tube  which  they  never  quit. 
The  body  has  either  transverse  segments  or 
wrinkles  ; the  head,  eyes,  and  antenna  are 
furnished  with  retractile  knobs,  in  lateral 
rows.  They  are  usually  attached  to  marine 
substances,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
carnivorous. 

ANOA.  {Anoa  depressicomis.)  A rami-  I 
nating  animal  of  Sumatra,  at  present  but  | 
imperfectly  known  to  naturalists  ; by  some 
considered  a small  species  of  wild  bufia:o, 
and  by  others  a kind  of  antelope.  The 
living  animal  has  not  been  brought  to  this 
country,  but  several  skulls  and  horns  are 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
that  of  the  Zoological  Society . The  horns  • 
are  wrinkled,  but  perfectly  erect  and  straight, 
and  the  head  is  long  and  narrow. 

ANOBIUM.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, some  of  which  inhabit  the  intenor  of  J 
our  lwuses.  where  they  do  much  injury  in  , 
their  larva  state  by  gnawing  furniture,  books, 
&c.,  which  they  pierce  with  little  round 
holes  : others  feed  upon  wafers,  preserved 
specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.  The  curi- 
ous sound  mode  by  one  of  these  lias  given  it 
the  name  of  Death-watch  [which  see], 

ANODONTA  A fresh- water  Molluscous 
animal,  inhabiting  a thin,  inequiyalve.  in- 
equilateral  shell ; hinge  straight,  with  either 
no  teeth  or  mere  rudiments  ; shell  transverse; 
ligament  external.  The  valves  are  thin, 
large,  and  pearly ; and  from  their  shape 
and  lightness  they  are  used  in  France  for 
skimming  milk.  The  Anodonta  is  found  m 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 


ANOLIS.  A genus  of  reptiles  peculiar  to  ( 
America,  and  supplying  the  place  that  B 
occupied  bv  the  chameleons  in  the  Old  orio. 
Cuvier  distinguishes  them  from  the  Iguanas, 
bv  their  haring  teeth  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  as  well  as  in  the  maxillary  bones.  | 
The  A tioh's  is  a small,  slender,  active  animal : 
frequenting  woods  and  rocky  places  ; and  , 
running,  leaping,  and  climbing  with  singular 
nrility.  It  is  furnished  with  a loose  skin  or 
ba-'  beneath  its  throat,  which,  when  inflated, 
frequently  changes  its  colour ; in  short, 
whenever  these  creatures  are  under  the  ex-  1 
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iitement  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  the  skin  as- 
sumes an  endless  succession  of  varying  hues. 
[They  are  of  more  slender  proportions  than 
the  chameleon,  and  more  agile  in  their  move- 
ments ; they  feed  chiefly  upon  flies  and  other 
-insects,  and  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes  and  other  moist  places  where  insects 
mostly  abound.  The  head  is  long,  straight, 
.and  flattened;  the  body  and  tail  are  long 
and  slender,  both  being  covered  with  small 
round  scales,  which  give  the  skin  the  appear  - 
i ance  of  line  shagreen.  The  hind  legs  are 
rather  longer  than  those  before  ; and  each 
foot  has  five  toes.  Several  species  of  this 
. genus  inhabit  the  West  India  Islands  ; the 
. largest  of  them  not  being  more  than  a foot 
long. 

ANOMIA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca 
■»  remarkable  for  the  perforation  of  one  of  its 
valves  by  a large  aperture  ; through  which  a 
stronc  tendinous  ligature  passes,  to  be  in- 
- serted  into  a third  plate,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal adheres  to  foreign  bodies.  They  are 
usually  found  attached  to  oyster  and  other 
shells.  This  family  has  long  been  known  in 
a fossil  state,  and  contains  many  species. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  genera  ; the 
inarticulate,  and  the  multarticulate  : in  the 
inarticulate  Anomia,  the  hinge  of  the  under 
valve  forms  a large  cavity,  the  corners  of 
' which  make  two  prominences  or  joints,  and 
the  upper  valve  is  indented  into  it  by  corre- 
• sponding  depressions  : in  the  multarticulate 
Anomia  the  hinge  lies  in  a long  straight  line, 
and  is  set  with  many  teeth. 

ANOMTJRA.  A section  of  Decapod  Crus- 
taceans, consisting  of  many  genera  ; the  ha- 
bits of  some  of  which,  as  the  Hermit  or  Sol- 
dier Crab  (the  type  of  the  genus  Payurvs), 
are  highly  curious  and  interesting.  [See 
Hermit  Crab.] 

ANOPLOTIIERITTM.  A genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
which  seem  to  range  between  the  Pachyder- 
mata  and  the  Ruminantia.  They  hud  six 
incisor,  four  canine,  and  four  molar  teeth, 
in  each  jaw,  forming  a continued  line  ; and 
the  feet  had  only  two  toes,  sheathed  by  sepa- 
rate hoofs  ; but  the  toes  had  separate  meta- 
carpal and  metatarsal  bones,  as  in  the  hog, 
instead  of  springing  from  a single  canon 
bone,  os  they  invariably  are  among  the  Ru- 


considerably  in  their  general  formation; 
some  presenting  a light,  slender,  and  grace- 
ful form,  probablv  a fleet  and  active  inhabi- 
tant of  the  dry  land,  having  much  of  the 
contour  of  the  gazelle  ; while  another  was 
heavy,  bulky,  and  6hort-limbed,  with  a flat- 
tened tail,  ns  if  aquatic  in  its  habits.  But  it 
seems  fully  demonstrated  that  these  animals 
were  all  herbivorous,  differing  but  little  in 
this  respect  from  the  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses 
at  present  existing. 

ANOPLURA.  An  order  of  parasitic  in- 
sects— the  Louse  and  its  allies  ; whose  pre- 
sence  on  the  human  body  is  usually  regarded  | 
as  an  indication  of  habitual  filthiness.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  inferior 
| animals  are  subject  to  them,  and  that  almost 
every  quadruped  and  bird  is  infested  with 
1 some  one  or  other  of  these  parasitic  insects. 

ANSERES.  The  third  order  of  the  Lin- 
ncean  class  Aves , thus  characterized  : A 
smooth  beak,  covered  with  skin,  gibbous  at 
the  base,  and  broader  at  the  point ; feet 
formed  for  swimming,  having  palmated  toes 
connected  by  a membrane  ; the  legs  thick 
and  short  ; and  the  body  bulky,  plump,  and 
| downy  : food  fishes,  frogs,  aquatic  plants, 
worms,  &c.  The  Goose  furnishes  a ready 
example. 

! ANT.  (Formica.)  A well-known  genus 
of  Uymenopterous  insects,  famed  from  all 
antiquity  for  their  social  and  industrious 
habits,  for  their  love  of  order  and  subordina- 
I tion,  and  for  being  a pattern  of  unremitting 
industry  and  economy.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  other  Hymenoptera  by  their 
habit  of  residing  under  ground  in  numerous 
societies,  and  by  the  existence  of  neuters 
among  them,  by  which  cln6s  the  labours  of 
the  community  are  chiefly  performed.  The 
! males  have  always  four  wings  ; the  females 
are  larger  than  the  males,  and  only  possess 
wings  during  the  pairing  season  ; but  the 
neuters  have  none  at  any  period. 
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ANT  (FORMICA  ROKa),  UAL 

The  oommon  European  Ants  arc,  in  gene- 
ral, either  black  or  red , and  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  are  furnished  with  stings, 
and  others  are  wholly  destitute  of  them  : 
Buch  as  have  stings  use  them  for  their  defence; 
and  such  as  arc  unprovided  with  these  wea- 
pons have  a power  of  squirting  an  acid  pun- 
gent fluid,  which  inflames  and  irritates  the 
I skin  like  nettles.  The  eyes  arc  extremely 
I black  ; and  under  them  are  two  small  horns 
i or  feelers,  composed  of  twelve  joints,  all  eo- 
minantia.  The  skull  partook  of  the  form  of  vered  with  fine  silky  hair.  The  mouth  is 
that  of  the  Ilorse  and  the  Camel,  not  having  composed  of  two  crooked  jaws,  which  pro- 
a prolonged  snout.  It  is  observable,  that  jeet.  and  in  euoh  of  which  appear  ineiHiires 
among  the  remains  which  have  been  dls-  resembling  teeth.  The  breast  is  covered  with 
covered  there  are  several  species,  varying  | fine  silky  hair,  from  which  project  six  legs, 
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having  the  extremities  of  each  armed  with 
two  small  claws,  which  assist  the  insect  in 
climbing.  The  body  is  of  a brown  chesnut 
colour,  shining  like  glass,  and  covered  with 
extremely  fine  hair.  From  tliis  formation, 
it  would  appear,  the  Ant  seems  bolder  and 
more  active  than  any  other  creature  of  the 
insect  tribe  of  the  same  size  ; and,  indeed, 
it  possesses  sufficient  intrepidity  to  attack  an 
animal  many  times  larger  than  itself. 

The  nests  of  Ants  are  differently  con- 
structed in  the  dili'erent  species,  but  all  are 
very  curiously  and  regularly  arranged.  “ It 
an  Ant-hill,  says  Mr.  Broderip,  “ be  ex- 
amined any  time  after  Midsummer  up  to 
the  close  of  Autumn,  there  may  be  seen 
mixed  with  the  wingless  workers  a number 
of  both  males  and  females  furnished  with 
white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at 
least  so  far  as  freedom  of  action  is  concerned, 
for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move  without  a 
guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving 
the  boundaries ; and  if  one  straggles  away 
unawares,  it  is  for  the  most  part  dragged 
back  by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  tliree  or  tour 
of  whom  may.  in  such  cases,  be  seen  hauling 
along  a single  deserter  by  the  wings  and 
limbs.  The  workers,  so  far  from  ever  facilitat- 
ing the  exit,  much  less  the  departure  of  the 
winded  ones,  more  particularly  the  females, 
cuard  them  most  assiduously  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  are  only  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
it  when  the  winged  ones  become  too  numerous 
to  be  either  guarded  or  fed.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a uniform  disposition  in  the  winged 
ones  to  desert  their  native  colony  ; and  as 
they  never  return  after  pairing,  it  would  soon 
become  depopulated  in  the  absence  of teinale^. 
The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem  to  take 
place  within  the  ant-hill,  and  we  have  ob- 
served scouts  posted  all  around  ready  to  di=- 
cover  and  carry  back  to  the  colony  as  many 
fertile  females  as  they  could  meet  with,  it 
is  probable  that,  soon  after  pairing,  the  males 
die,  os  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  in- 
sects ; for,  as  the  workers  never  bring  any 
of  them  back,  nor  take  any  notice  of  the  n 
after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both 
of  a sting  and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence.  The  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  females  arc  very  dificrent,  and  of 
curious  interest.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  that  all  Ants,  at  a certain  age,  ac- 
quired wings  ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
younger  liuber.  in  particular,  by  means  of 
his  artificial  formicaries,  to  trace  the  de 
velopment  of  the  wings  in  the  female  from 
the  first  commencement,  till  he  saw  them 
strint  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes. 

“ Having  directed  my  close  attention  to 
the  C"gs  of  ants,"  says  Huber,  “ I remarked 
that  they  were  of  different  sizes,  shades,  and 
forns  ^hc  smallest  were  white,  opaque, 

a sort  of  wliite  oblong  ®j£^ia^C(l  nt  the 
transparent  point  "i»?  i elcar  zone 
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were  some  whose  whole  body  was  so  remark- 
ably clear  as  to  allow  of  my  very  distinctly 
observing  the  rings.  On  fixing  attention 
more  closely  upon  the  latter,  I observed  the 
egg  ojien,  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place.  , 
Having  compared  these  egg=  with  those  ;ust 
laid,  I constantly  found  the  latter  of  a milky 
whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and  smaller  , 
by  one  half,  so  that  I had  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  eggs  of  ants  receiving  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  size  ; that  in  elongating  they 
become  transparent,  but  do  not  at  this  time 
disclose  the  form  of  the  grub,  which  is  always 
arched.”  When  the  eggs  are  at  length 
hatched,  the  young  grubs  are  fed  either  by  the 
neuters  (called  also  nurse-ants  and  workers) 
when  any  of  these  are  in  the  colony,  and  by 
the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by  a liquid 
disgorged  from  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a 
similar  way  by  wasps,  humble-bees,  and 
certain  birds.  . 

“ When  the  larvae  have  attained  their  idl 
growth  they  spin  a silken  covering,  called 
by  entomologists  a cocoon  : in  this  they  com-  ; 
pletelv  enclose  themselves,  and  remain  per- 
fectly  quiescent  without  receiving  anw  nutri- 
ment, awaiting  the  final  change  when  they 
are  to  assume  the  form  of  Ants.  Tms  stace 
of  its  existence  is  the  pupa,  but  is  commonly 
though  very  erroneously  called  tne  egg. 
Ants’  eggs,  as  thev  are  vulgarly  called,  are  a 
favourite  food  for  partridges  and  pheasants, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  persons  who 
rear  these  birds  from  the  egg.  The  cocoon 
containing  the  pupa  is  of  a long  cylindrical 
form,  of  a dirtv  white  colour,  and  perfectly 
without  motion.  The  pupa  within  the  cocoon 
has  now  attained  the  form  which  it  will 
finally  possess  ; its  limbs  are  distinct,  but 
want ‘strength  and  consistence,  and  are  co- 
vered bv  a skin  which  has  yet  to  be  cast,  in 
colour  it  changes  from  white  to  a pale  yellow, 
then  to  red,  and  finally  becomes  almost 
black  ; its  wines,  if  a male  or  female,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  do  not  assume  the  shape, 
size,  6r  character,  they  are  hereafter  destined 
to  bear.”  — Xeicmau  s Hist . Qr  Instc.*. 

In  England,  ant-hills  appear  termed  and 
arranaed  with  very  little  regard  to  order 
or  regularity  ; but  in  the  more  somhern 
parts  of  Europe  they  are  constructed  with 
| amazing  ingenuity.  They  are  generally 
formed  in  the  vicinity of  some  large  treeon 
I the  bank  of  a river  ; the  fonner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  food,  and  the  latter  for  sup- 
plying them  with  that  abundant  moisture 
which  is  requisite  for  the  use  of  these  insects. 
The  ant-hill  is  of  a conical  shape,  and  u 
composed  of  leaves,  bits  of  wood.  sand,  earth. 

| stubble,  gum.  and  grains  of  corn  ; all  united 
i into  a compact  body,  perforated  with  gal- 
I lerics  down  to  the  bottom,  and  having  a 
variety  of  tunnels  or  passages  throughout 
the  interior,  the  number  of  these  are  nun 
I depending  entirely  on  the  population  and 
extent  of  the  nest.  At  its  commencement 
the  nest  is  simply  an  excavation  made  in  the 
| earth  ; a number  of  the  abourer.  w^  , 
about  in  Quest  of  materials  suitable  for  the 
j superstructure  ; othcre  canj  o«^articlcs  rf 
I earth  from  the  interior,  and  there  particle^ 
I interspersed  with  the  fragments  of  wood  and 
| leaves  brought  in  continually  from  c%cry 
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juarter,  give  a kind  of  stability  to  the  edifice : 

■ t daily  increases  in  size,  the  Ants  taking 
care  to  leave  the  spaces  required  for  the 
valleries  which  lead  to  the  exterior  ; while 
-he  dome  contains  a number  of  spacious 
ffiambers  or  recesses,  which  communicate 
. *ith  each  other  by  means  of  galleries  con- 
structed in  a similar  manner.  Thus  we  sec 
that  although  the  exterior  of  the  hillock 
always  presents  the  appearance  of  a dome, 
and  appears  but  a careless  heap,  it  is  in  re- 
ality a most  ingenious  device  for  keeping  out 
rwater,  for  evading  the  effects  of  the  wind, 
and  the  attacks  of  enemies  ; and  yet  more 
-especially  for  receiving  and  husbanding  the 

■ heat  of  the  sun.  There  are  external  aper- 
tures, to  permit  free  egress  to  the  multitude 
of  labourers  of  which  the  commonwealth  is 
composed  ; and  from  the  commencement  of 
'the  warm  season  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, till  the  unpropitious  winter  again 
'suspends  their  exertions,  and  terminates 
: their  annual  industry. 

The  working  Ants  are  not  only  employed 
: in  sustaining  the  idlers  at  home,  but  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  for  themselves.  They 

■ subsist  on  various  provisions,  both  animal 
. and  vegetable  ; killing  and  devouring  all 
i weaker  insects,  as  well  as  in  seeking  ripe 

fruits  and  whatever  appears  to  contain  sac- 
• charine  matter.  When  they  are  unable  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  substance  they  have 

■ found,  they  devour  what  they  can  ; and, 
tearing  the  rest  in  pieces,  load  themselves 
with  the  spoil.  When  they  meet  with  an 

i insect  which  they  are  singly  incapable  of 
mastering,  several  of  them  join  in  the  at- 
tack : its  destruction  generally  follows,  each 
Ant  assisting  in  carry  ing  away  a portion  of 
the  booty.  When  a single  Ant  chances  to 
I make  a fortunate  discovery’,  it  immediately 
j communicates  the  information  to  others, 
and  the  whole  republic  soon  appear  in  mo- 
tion. But  while  they  are  thus  busied  in 
feeding  abroad,  and  carrying  in  provisions 
for  the  use  of  those  which  continue  inactive 
at  home,  they  are  by  no  means  unmindful 
I of  posterity.  The  female  Ants  soon  begin 
I to  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  immediately 
I carried  to  the  safest  situation,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  where  they  are  assiduously  de- 
fended by  the  labourers,  who  always  display 
! the  fondest  attachment  to  the  rising  progeny, 
I either  attending  to  the  safety  of  the  larvie, 
i or  in  feeding  the  newly  bora  insects.  Who, 
indeed,  has  not  seen  them,  when  the  gardener 


tention  until  tlieir  final  departure  from  the  j 
nest.  __  n | 

In  the  autumn,  says  Mr.  Newman,  we  fre- 
quently observe  one  of  their  hillocks  closely  | 
covered  with  a living  mass  of  winged  Ants, 
which  continue  to  promenade,  as  it  were,  i 
over  its  entire  surface  : they  mount  on  every 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  and  the 
labourers  (for  now  the  entire  population  of  I 
the  nest  has  turned  out ) accompany  them 
us  closelv  as  possible,  following  them  to  the 
extreme  tip  of  every  blade  of  grass;  and  when  , 
at  length  those  possessed  of  wings  spread 
them  in  preparation  for  flight,  the  labourers 
will  often  hold  them  back,  as  if  loath  to  | 
trust  them  alone.  . . . When  the  air  is  warm 
and  still  they  rise  in  thousands,  and  sailing, 
or  rather  floating  on  the  atmosphere,  leave 
for  ever  the  scene  of  their  former  existence. 
Each  female,  immediately  on  alighting  from 
her  aerial  voyage,  examines  the  situation  m 
which  chance  lias  placed  her,  and  if  she  find 
it  adapted  to  her  purpose,  she  turns  her  head 
hack  over  her  shoulders,  and  with  her  sharp 
mandibles  tears  off  the  wings  which  bore  her 
from  the  place  of  her  nativity.  Strange  as 
this  propensity  may  seem,  it  is  dictated  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  for  the  object  for  which 
wings  were  given  her  is  now  accomplished, 
and° henceforth  they  would  prove  an  in- 
cumbrance, and  retard  rather  than  assist, 
the  performance  of  her  duties.  _ Sometimes 
a few  workers,  wandering  at  this  period  of 
excitement  far  from  their  home,  may  happen 
to  meet  with  her,  and  if  so,  they  unite  their 
labours  with  hers  in  excavating  a small  and 
humble  dwelling  in  the  earth,  wliich  serves 
as  the  nucleus  of  a future  colony;  m all 
operations  the  female,  now  a queen,  takes  a 
most  energetic  part,  and  continues  to  labour 
until  she  has  laid  eggs,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  workers  undergoes  a great  change,  for 
they  now  treat  her  with  the  most  marked 
respect,  and  consider  her  worthy  the  honours 
of  a sovereign. 

The  ingenious  author  we  before  quoted 
gives  a very  curious  account  of  what  lie 
terms  the  Slave  Ants , which  in  substance  is 
as  follows  : The  most  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Ants,  is  the  pro- 
pensity possessed  by  certain  species  to  kid- 
nap the  workers  of  other  species,  and  compel 
them  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, thus  using  them  completely  as 
slaves  ; and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  kid- 
nappers are  red  or  pale-coloured  Ants,  and 
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or  some  formidable  enemy  has  demolished  I the  slaves,  like  the  ill-treated  natives  ot 
their  whole  habitation,  affectionately  soli-  j Africa,  are  of  a jet  black.  The  time  for 
citous  of  their  offspring,  and  running  wildly  capturing  slaves  extends  over  a period  ot 
about,  each  loaded  with  a young  one,  not  I about  ten  weeks,  and  never  commences  until 
unfrequcntly  as  large  as  itself.  I the  male  and  female  Ants  are  about  cmcr- 

For  some  time  the  new  born  Ants  remain  ; ging  from  the  pupa  state,  and  thus  the  ruth- 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  la-  less  marauders  never  interfere  with  the  eon- 


bourers : they  are  attended  in  all  their 
wanderings  about  the  nest,  and  arc  made 
acquainted  with  all  its  galleries  and  cham- 
bers ; the  wings  of  the  males  and  females, 


tinuation  of  the  species.  This  appears  to  be 
a special  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  in- 
stinct ; for  if  the  attacks  were  made  on  the 
nests  of  the  Negro  Ants,  before  those  by 


previously  folded  together,  are  extended,  whom  the  race  is  propagated  are  ready  to 
and  this  is  always  accomplished  with  such  issue  forth,  it  must  speedily  become  extinct. 
, skill  and  tenderness,  that  these  delicate  j When  the  Red  Ants  are  about  to  sally  forth 
members  are  never  injured  by  the  operation:  I on  a marauding  exjiedition,  they  send  scouts 
! in  fine,  these  founders  of  future  colonies  are  i to  ascertain  the  exact  position  in  wliich  a 
1 in  all  respects  served  with  unremitting  at-  | colony  of  negroes  may  he  found  ; these 
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scouts  having  discovered  the  object  of  their 
search,  return  to  the  nest  and  report  their 
success.  Shortly  afterwards  the  army  of 
Red  Ants  marches  forth,  headed  by  a van- 
guard, consisting  of  only  about  eight  or  ten 
Ants,  which  is  perpetually  being  changed, 
the  individuals  which  constitute  it,  when 
they  have  advanced  a little  before  the  main 
body,  halting,  falling  into  the  rear,  and 
being  replaced  by  others.  When  they  have 
arrived  near  the  Negro  colony,  they  dis- 
perse, wandering  through  the  herbage,  and 
hunting  about,  as  if  aware  that  the  object  of 
their  search  was  near,  though  ignorant  of  its 
exact  position.  At  last  they  discover  the 
settlement,  and  the  foremost  of  the  invaders 
rushing  impetuously  to  the  attack,  are  met, 
grappled  with,  and  frequently  killed  by  the 
negroes  on  guard  : the  alarm  is  quickly 
communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  nest ; 
the  negroes  sally  forth  by  thousands,  and 
the  Red  Ants  rushing  to  the  rescue,  a des- 
perate conflict  ensues,  which,  however,  al 
ways  terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  negroes, 
who  retire  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
habitation.  Now  follows  the  scene  of  pil- 
lage : the  Red  Ants  with  their  powerful 
mandibles  tear  open  the  sides  of  the  negro 
ant-hill,  aud  rush  into  the  heart  of  the 
citadel.  In  a few  minutes  each  of  the  in- 
vaders emerges  carrying  in  its  mouth  the 
pupa  of  a worker  negro,  which  it  lias  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valour 
of  its  natural  guardians.  The  Red  Ants  re- 
turn in  perfect  order  to  their  nest,  bearing 
with  them  their  living  burdens.  On  reach- 
ing the  nest  the  pupa:  appear  to  be  treated 
precisely  as  their  own,  and  the  workers  when 
they  emerge  perform  the  various  duties  of 
the  community  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
apparent  good-will.  [For  an  account  of  the 
White  Ants,  which  belong  to  a totally  dif- 
ferent order  of  insects,  see  Termites,  bee 
also  Driver  Ants.] 

The  following  short  passage  from  Air. 
Darwin’s  Observations  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Ants  nests 
there  • “ Travelling  onwards,  we  passed 
through  tracts  of  pasturage,  much  injured 
bv  the  enormous  conical  Ants  nests,  wluch 
were  nearly  twelve  feet  high.  They  gave  to 
the  plain  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  mud 
volcanoes  at  Jorullo,  as  figured  by  Hum- 
boldt.” And  in  Gardner  s Travels  in  Bra- 
zil we  read  the  following  remarks  on  the 
immense  multitudes  of  Ants  which  are  found 
there.  “ When  near  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  he  says, 
“ we  passed  many  habitations  belonging  to 
poor  people  of  colour,  mostly  fishermen. 
Before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
over  which  the  road  leads  to  TU«ca,  we 
passed  a migrating  body  of  small  Black 
Ants.  The  immense  number  of  individuals 
composing  it  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact,  that  the  column  was  more  than  six  feet 
broad,  and  extended  in  length  to  upwards 
of  thirty  yards.  The  ground  was  complete  y 
covered  with  the  little  creatures,  so  clorolj 
wcrc  thcy  parted  together."  The  spec.es 
also  ure  more  numerous  than 
nwiirc  of:  he  says  that  near  rcrnnmbm.o 
he  noticed  more  than  25  dilfercnt  species. 


ANT-EATER.  (Mj/rmtcnphapa.)  A 
genus  of  animals,  of  the  C'uiverian  order 
Edentata.  Their  distinguishing  character- 
istics are,  that  the  body  is  covered  with  hair, 
the  mouth  is  small,  and  the  tongue  long  and 
cylindrical,  calculated  to  supply  the  want 
of  teeth,  from  being  covered  with  a glutinous 
saliva,  by  means  of  which  they  entrap  and 
devour  the  insects  upon  which  they  lire  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The 
head  is  very  long,  but  the  tongue  is  much, 
longer,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to  a 
surprising  distance  beyond  the  snout  ; the 
eyes  are  particularly  small,  the  ears  short 
and  round,  the  legs  thick  and  strong,  but 
most  unfavourably  formed  for  locomotion, 
and  consequently  their  pace  is  remarkably 
slow.  There  are  three  distinct  and  well- 
defined  species  in  South  America ; and 
these,  with  one  or  two  others,  we  snail  briefly 
describe. 


The  GREAT  ANT-EATER,  or  ANT- 
BEAR  ( jIurmecophagajubata\  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Ant-eaters,  and  is  covered  with 
long,  coarse,  shaggy  hair,  except  the  head, 
where  it  is  short  and  close  ; it  has  a very  long 
and  slender  head,  and  a bushy  black  tail  ox 


GREAT  UJT-HATER  — iMTRVXCOPHiOl 
JUBATA.) 

enormous  size  and  length,  the  whole  animal 
often  measuring  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Being  , 
plantigrade,  it  stands  lower  on  the  hind  legs 
than  before,  which  is  the.  case  with  bears 
and  other  quadrupeds  similarly  formed.  It 
has  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  the  second  and 
third  being  provided  with  long,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  trenchant  claws  ; so  that  no- 
thing upon  which  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
fastening  can  escape.  The  hind  feet  have 
five  toes,  furnished  with  short  weak  claws, 
resembling  those  of  ordinarv  quadrupeds. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  animal  is  a 
deep  grey,  with  a very  broad  band  of  black 
running  from  the  neck  downwards  on  each 
side  of  the  bodv  ; its  habits  are  slothful  and 
solitary  : and  it  sleeps  during  the  greater 
part  of  t lie  day.  It  lives  exclusively  on  ants, 
to  procure  which  it  opens  their  hills  with  its 
powerful  crooked  claws,  and  draws  its  long 
flexible  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  gluti- 
nous saliva,  lightly  over  the  swarms  of 
insects  who  flock  from  all  quarters  to  defend 
their  dwellings.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  so  robust  and  powerful  an  animal  can 
procure  sufficient  sustenance  from  Ants 
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Lalone  ; but  this  circumstance  has  nothing 
estrange  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  who  have 
•seen  the  enormous  multitudes  of  these  in- 
..3eets,  which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  that  degree,  that  their  hills  often  almost 
touch  one  another  for  miles  together.  The 
.favourite  resort  of  the  Great  Ant-eaters  are 
the  low  swampy  savannahs,  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds. 

The  TAMANDUA  ( Myrmecophaga  tci- 
*mandua\  a smaller  kind  of  Ant-eater,  is 
i about  the  size  of  a full-grown  cat  ; the  head 
not  being  so  disproportionately  long  as  the 
jspecies  above  described,  though  it  is  of  the 
same  general  cylindrical  form,  and  equally 
•truncated  at  the  end.  The  conformation  of 
Ithe  extremities,  and  the  number  of  the  toes 
■ is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  Great 

• Ant-eater  ; but  the  tail  is  prehensile,  which 
makes  it  essentially  an  arboreal  quadruped  ; 

- while,  instead  of  having  long  shaggy  hair,  it 
is  short,  shining,  and  somewhat  silky,  like 
the  finest  wool.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  species,  differing  chiefly  in  colour  ; 
they  reside  exclusively  on  trees,  living 
on  termites,  honey,  and  (according  to  Azara, 
in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds 
of  Paraguay),  bees,  which  in  those  coun- 
tries form  their  hives  among  the  loftiest 
t branches  of  the  forest,  and,  having  no  sting, 
are  readily  despoiled  of  their  honied  treasure. 

The  LITTLE  ANT-EATER  ( Mynnecn- 
phaya  di(kict>jla)va  an  animal  of  considerable 
elegance,  and  not  larger  than  a squirrel  : 

• the  head  is  small,  the  snout  sharpened  and 

• slightly  bent  downwards  ; the  f'ore-feet  have 
only  two  claw3  on  each,  the  exterior  one 

: much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior  ; 

• the  ears  are  very  small,  and  hid  in  the  fur  ; 

• the  eyes  are  also  small.  The  whole  animal 


it  is  about  twenty  inches  long  from  the  tip  of 
its  snout  to  the  end  of  its  tail ; the  nose  is 
taper,  the  upper  mandible  extending  very  tar 
beyond  the  lower  ; the  body  and  tail  are  ol  a 
tawny  colour,  with  the  under  parts  white  ; 
the  tody  marked  with  broad,  distant,  black- 
ish, transverse  stripes,  and  the  tail  unnulatea 
with  similar  ones.  [For  Spine  Ant-eater, 
see  Ecuidna.] 

ANTELOPE.  (.Antilope.)  A genus  of 
hollow-horned  Ruminants,  of.  which  theie 
are  many  species,  each  differing  from  the 
other  in  some  important  points,  but  agreeing 
in  the  grand  leading  characteristics.  Thus, 


{'{TTl.K  AMr-ZATEFV — UTHUSOOrB&OA  DI* 
DACTTLA  1 

Is  covered  with  a beautiful  soft  and  curled 
fur  of  a pale  yellow-brown  colour  : the  tail 
is  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  tip  ; and 
being  prehensile,  it  greatly  assists  the  Little 
Ant-eater's  operations  in  its  search  for  iu- 
; sects  among  the  trees,  on  which  It  resides. 
The  STRIPED  ANT-EATER.  (M\/rme- 


SKULL  OF  1NTBLOPB 

speaking  generally,  it  maybe  said,  that  An- 
telopes are  of  graceful  and  symmetrical  pro- 
portions ; of  a restless  and  timid  disposition, 
extremely  watchful,  of  great  vivacity,  re- 
markably swift  and  agile,  and  most  of  their 
boundings  inconceivably  light  and  elastic. 
Their  horns,  whatever  shape  they  assume, 
are  round  and  annulated  ; in  some  species 
straight,  in  others  curved  and  spiral  ; in 
some  the  females  have  no  horns,  in  others 
they  are  common  to  both  sexes.  They  all 
possess  a most  delicate  sense  of  6mell ; their 
eyes  are  proverbially  bright  and  beaming.; 
and  so  fleet  are  they,  that  the  huntsman  is 
often  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  falcon, 
trained  for  the  purpose,  to  seize  on  the  ani- 
mal and  arrest  its  progress,  in  order  to  give 
the  greyhounds  an  opportunity  of  overtaking 
it.  Their  hair  is  generally  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the 
body  : some  species,  however,  have  manes 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  ; and  a few  are 
furnished  with  long  hair  on  the  chin  and 
throat.  The  ears  are  long  and  pointed  ; the 
tails  short,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity. 
For  the  most  part  Antelopes  are  gregarious, 
some  species  forming  herds  of  two  or  three 
thousand,  while  others  keep  in  pairs,  or  in 
companies  of  five  or  six.  They  often  browse 
like  the  goat,  and  feed  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  trees  ; and  the  flesh  of  those  which  arc 
taken  in  the  chase  is  usuully  of  excellent 
flavour. 

The  Antilopidce  seem  to  be  a connecting 
link  between  the  Goat  and  the  Deer.  Like 
the  goat,  they  never  shed  their  horns  ?.  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  size  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  conformation,  the  nature  and  colour 
of  the  hair,  their  fleetness,  &c.,  arc  . striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  deer  tribe.  The 


cophayaalnuta.)  This  is  a native  of  Guiuna:  | hind  legs,  like  those  of  the  hare,  being 
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longer  than  the  fore  ones,  not  only  give 
additional  swiftness,  but  greater  security,  in 
ascending  and  descending  precipices,  a prac- 
tice in  which  the  Antelope  greatly  delights. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  brown  on  the 
back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  with  a black 
stripe  separating  those  colours.  The  toil  is 
of  various  lengths,  but  always  covered  with 
pretty  long  hair  ; and  the  ears,  which  are 
beautiful  and  well  placed,  terminate  in  a 
point.  The  hoof  is  cloven,  like  that  of  the 
sheep  ; and  the  horns  are  perennial.  The 
length,  size,  and  turn  of  the  horns,  the  differ- 
ent spots  in  the  skin,  or  diversities  of  size, 
constitute  the  chief  distinctions  which  mark 
the  several  species.  They  mostly  inhabit 
the  torrid  regions,  or  such  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  as  are  nearly  contiguous,  fre- 
quenting the  cliffs  and  ledges  of  rocks,  or 
traversing  vast  untrodden  wildernesses. 
Africa  appears  to  be  their  great  nursery,  but 
many  kinds  are  natives  of  Asia  ; very  few 
are  met  with  in  Europe  ; and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
South  America  is  well  suited  to  their  nature, 
only  a single  species  of  Antelope  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  New  World. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  con- 
sider Antelopes  as  divided  into  sub-genera, 
or  families.  It  has  been  customary  to  class 
them  as  follows  : — 1.  True  Antelopes  ; 2. 
Bush  Antelopes  ; 3.  Capriform  (or  goat- 
like)  Antelopes  ; and  4.  Bovine  (or  ox-like) 
Antelopes.  But  some  late  writers  on  zoology 
have  rendered  the  sub-division  infinitely 
more  minute  ; the  species  in  many  instances 
closely  bordering  on  each  other,  while  there 
are  others  in  which  scarcely  any  correspond- 
ing features  can  be  distinctly  traced,  a nus, 
as  an  eminent  naturalist  has  remarked,  ‘ the 
genus  Antelope  has  become  a kind  of  zoolo- 
gical refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  forms  an 
incongruous  assemblage  of  all  the  hollow- 
horned  ruminants  together.  So  diversified 
are  its  forms,  and  so  incongruous  its  mate- 
rials, that  it  presents  not  a single  character 
which  will  either  apply  to  all  its  species,  or 
suffice  to  differentiate  it  from  conterminous 
genera.” 


OOUUOD  iN'IELOFS.  — (A-NTILOT’Z  CEB 
CAPRA.) 


ANTITTCITLE.  A tribe  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  possessing  simple  or  but  slightly  *"• 
. rated 


and  fili- 
form antennae  ; 
the  maxillary 
palpi  are  termi- 
nated by  a hatch- 
et-shaped joint ; 
and  the  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the 
tarsi  is  bilobed. 
Some  of  these 
species  are  found 


The  COMMON  ANTELOPE,  or  SASIN. 
(Antilope  Cervicciprci .)  This  elegant  speci- 
men of  the  Antelope  tribe  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  also  of  India.  It 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  a fallow  deer,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
long  spiral  horns,  which  are  distinctly 
marked  by  numerous  prominent  rings  ; its 
colour  is  a reddish  tawny  brown  above,  and 
white  below  ; the  legs  are  long  and  delicate, 
the  body  round,  but  light  and  well  formed  ; 
the  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  their 
orbits  white.  They  arc  extremely  wary,  and 
when  feeding  or  lying  down  arc  guarded  by 

sentinels,  who  give  the  alarm  on  the  slight- 
est appear  nee  of  danger  ; and  such  is  their 
fleet  ness  and  activity,  that  they  often  vault 
over  nets  ten  feet  high,  and  when  pursued, 
will  pass  over  as  many  yards  at  a sing  e 
bound.  [Sec  Sprixobok,  1 kongiu < k,  Gnu, 
Gazelle,  Koodo,  Steenboic,  Nylghau, 

*c-3  


onthicos  lateri  ponota  upon  plants,  but 
tatos  the  majority  live  : 

on  the  ground, 
and  run  with  great  quickness  : their  larva; 
are  probably  parasites.  They  compose  the 
genera  Notoxus , Anthicns,  &c. 

ANTHOBII.  A section  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  composed  of  species  inhabiting  the  i 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  warm  parts  1 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  distinguished  j 
by  the  two  divisions  of  the  lower  lip  being 
produced  considerably  beyond  the  menrum,  . 
and  the  elvtra  gaping  at  the  tips,  which  are 
rounded  ; 'the  antennae  have  nine  or  ten  : 
joints,  the  last  three  composing  the  club  ; j 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxillae  is  membra- 
nous, silky,  and  pencil-like,  but  leathery  in 
others  ; the  upper  lip  and  mandibles  are 
more  or  less  solid,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
exposed.  These  insects  live  upon  flowers  or 
leaves. 

ANTHOCH2ERA.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Mdipharridfe,  or 
Iloney-eaters,  several  species  of  which  are 
found*  in  New  Holland.  As  an  example  of 
this  interesting  genus  we  give 

The  ANTHOCIHERA  MELLTVORA, 
or  BUSH  WATTLE-BIRD  : a bird  con- 
stantly found  where  there  are  Bank  si  as,  in 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  It  is  bold  and  spirited, 
fearlessly  attacking  and  driving  away  all 
other  birds  from  the  part  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  is  feeding.  In  spring  and  summer  the 
male  perches  on  some  elevated  branch,  and 
screams  forth  his  harsh  and  peculiar  notes.  — - 
like  a person  vomiting,  — whence  its  local 


<3  popular  Qtctionani  of  'Hntmatctt  Mature. 


BROSU  WATTLE-BIRD 
(ANTBOCH.ERA  MELLIVORA.) 

lame  Goo-gicar-ruck , in  which  the  natives 
lave  tried  to  imitate  it.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, it  frequently  jerks  its  tail,  throws 
jack  its  head,  and  distends  its  throat,  as  if 
great  exertion  were  required.  It  breeds  in 
■ September  and  three  following  months  : the 
lest  is  round,  open,  and  rather  small ; it  is 
•Generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a small 
jranch;  and  is  formed  of  fine  tings,  lined  with 
. abrous  roots.  Eggs  two,  and  sometimes  three. 

Banksias  are  in  blossom  the  greater  part 
jf  the  year;  each  flower  as  it  expands  is 
l diligently  examined  by  the  Wattle-bird, 

• which  inserts  its  long  feathery  tongue  into 
2verv  part,  extracting  pollen  and  insects. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Banksias  are  not  a 
sign  of  good  land,  so  that  the  garrulous  note 
yf  this  species  may  be  taken  by  the  settler 
as  an  indication  of  the  sterile  and  unprofit- 
able nature  of  the  soil.  ( Gould's  Birds  of 
Australia.) 

ANTIIOMYZIDAS.  A general  division 
of  the  MuscicLe , composed  of  species  haying 
the  appearance  of  Common  Flies  ; the  wings 
not  vibratile  ; the  antennas  inserted  near  the 
forehead,  always  shorter  than  the  head,  ter- 
minated by  a long  or  linear  joint,  with  the 
seta  mostly  plumose  ; the  legs  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  the  abdomen  composed  of  four 
joints. 

ANTIIOPHILA.  A name  given  by  La- 
treille  to  the  fourth  family  of  the  Aculeuted 
H ymenoptera  ( the  Bees). 

ANTHROCERIDyE.  A family  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  of  the  section  Heterocera  ; 
comprising  a rather  numerous  group  of  small 
or  moderately  sized  species,  distinguished  by 
their  brilliancy  of  colour  and  diurnal  flight ; 
having  the  antennae  never  terminated  by  a 
pencil  of  hairs,  and  either  simple  in  both 
sexes  and  fusiform,  or  thickened  near  the 
middle  : the  head  is  furnished  with  a pair  of 
ocelli  behind  the  antennae  ; the  labial  palpi 
are  rather  small,  and  the  maxilla;  greatly 
elongated  : the  wings  are  alwnys  deflexed  in 
repose,  exhibiting  in  many  species  a number 
of  denuded  spots ; the  nervures  are  very 
numerous ; the  legs  are  long,  with  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  furnished  with  four  spurs.  The 
caterpillars  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  gene- 
rally clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  without 
any  spine  at  the  hind  part  of  the  body  : they 
feed  on  various  leguminous  plants,  and  con- 


siderably resemble  those  of  several  of  the 
Bomb\jcid(E.  The  pupaj  are  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  without  any  angular  promi- 
nences. The  colouring  of  some  of  the  exotic 
species  of  this  family  is  truly  beautiful.  [See 
Burnet  Moth.] 

ANTITUS.  [See  Pipit.] 

ANTIPATHES.  Black  Coral. 
ANT-LION.  (Myi~mcleon  formicaleo.)  A 
Neuropterous  insect  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  wonderful  ingenuity  in 
preparing  a kind  of  pitfall  for  the  destruc-  ; 
tion  of  such  insects  as  happen  unwarily  to 
enter  it.  In  its  complete  or  fly  state  it  bears 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a small 
dragon-fly,  from  which  however  it  may  rea- 
dily be  distinguished  by  its  antennas,  which 
are  hard,  and  ineurvated  at  the  ends.  It 


ANT  LION.—  (MYRMELEON  XORMIOALEO.) 

deposits  its  eggs  in  dry  sandy  situations,  and 
the  young  larvas,  when  hatched,  begin  se- 
parately to  exercise  their  talent  of  preparing 
a very  small  conical  cavity  in  the  sand,  which 
they  effect  by  turning  themselves  rapidly 
round.  Under  tliis  cavity  it  lies  concealed, 
ready  to  rush  forward  at  a moment,  in  order 
to  seize  any  small  insect  that  has  been  so 
unfortunate,  in  approaching  the  edge,  ns  to 
fall  in  ; and  no  sooner  has  it  sucked  out  the 
juices  of  its  victim  through  its  tubercular 
forceps,  than  it  throws  it  by  a sudden  exer- 
tion to  some  distance.  As  the  larva  in- 
creases in  size,  it  enlarges  the  hole,  which  at 
last  becomes  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
its  own  length  being  when  full-grown  about 
half  an  inch.  It  is  of  a flattened  figure, 
broad  towards  the  upper  part,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  an  obtuse  point : the  legs  are 
slender  ; the  head  and  thorax  rather  small ; 
the  tubular  jaws  long,  curved,  serrated  in- 
ternally, and  very  sharp-pointed  : it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  beset  with  numerous  tufts  of 
dusky  hair ; the  whole  presenting  a form 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a flat-bodied 
spider.  In  preparing  its  pit,  it  begins  by 
trailing  an  exterior  circle  of  the  intended 
diameter  of  the  cavity,  continuing  its  motion, 
in  a spiral  line,  till  it  gets  to  the  centre,  thus 
making  several  volutes  in  the  sund,  resem- 
bling the  impression  of  a large  helix  or  snail- 
shell ; and  after  having  sufficiently  deepened 
the  cavity  by  a repetition  of  this  motion,  it 
smoothes  the  sides  into  a regular  shape  by 
throwing  out  the  superfluous  sand  lying  on 
the  ridges,  which  it  effects  with  surprising 
address  and  dexterity. 

The  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  this  in- 
sect, or  rather  the  admirable  instinct  it  dis- 
plays, is  so  nmusingly  described  by  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  “Introduction  to 
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Entomology,”  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
indulging  in  a quotation,  the  length  of  which, 
we  trust,  its  pertinence  may  well  excuse. 

“ In  the  course  of  its  labours  it  frequently 
meets  with  smalt  stones  : these  it  places  upon 
its  head,  one  by  one,  and  jerks  over  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pit.  But  sometimes,  when  near 
the  bottom,  a pebble  presents  itself  of  a size 
so  large  that  this  process  is  impossible,  its 
head  not  being  sufficiently  broad  and  strong 
to  bear  so  great  a weight,  and  the  height 
being  too  considerable  to  admit  of  projecting 
so  large  a body  to  the  top.  A more  impa- 
tient labourer  would  despair  ; but  not  so  our 
insect.  A new  plan  is  adopted.  By  a ma- 
noeuvre, not  easily  described,  it  lifts  the  stone 
upon  its  back,  keeps  it  in  a steady  position 
by  an  alternate  motion  of  the  segments  which 
compose  that  part ; and,  carefully  walking 
up  the  ascent  with  the  burthen,  deposits  it 
on  the  outside  of  the  margin.  When,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  the  stone  is  round,  the 
labour  becomes  most  difficult  and  painful. 

A spectator  watching  the  motions  of  the  ant- 
lion  feels  an  inexpressible  interest  in  its  be- 
half. He  sees  it  with  vast  exertion  elevate 
the  stone,  and  begin  its  arduous  retrograde 
ascent : at  every  moment  the  burthen  totters 
to  one  side  or  the  other  : the  adroit  porter 
lifts  up  the  segments  of  its  back  to  balance 
it,  and  has  already  nearly  reached  the  top 
of  the  pit,  when  a stumble  or  a jolt  mocks 
all  its  efforts,  and  tfce  stone  tumbles  headlong 
to  the  bottom.  Mortified,  but  not  despair- 
ing the  Ant-Lion  returns  to  the  charge  ; 
again  replaces  the  stone  on  its  back  ; again 
ascends  the  side,  and  artfully  avails  himself, 
for  a road,  of  the  channel  formed  by  the 
falling  stone,  against  the  sides  of  which  he 
can  support  his  load.  This  time  possibly  he 
succeeds  ; or  it  may  be,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  stone  again  rolls  down.  Vf  hen  thus  un- 
fortunate, our  little  Sisyphus  has  been  seen 
six  times  patiently  to  renew  his  attempts, 
and  was  at  last,  as  such  heroic  resolution 
deserved,  successful.  It  is  only  after  n series 
of  trials  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility 
of  succeeding,  that  our  engineer  yields  to 
fate,  and,  quitting  his  halt-excavated  pit, 
begins  the  formation  of  another. 

5 when  all  obstacles  are  overcome,  and 
the  pit  is  finished,  it  presents  itself  as  a coni- 
cal hole  rather  more  than  two  inches  deep, 
gradually  contracting  to  a point  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  three  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
The  Vnt-lion  now  takes  its  station  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  that  its  gruff  appear- 
ance may  not  scare  the  passengers  which 
approach  its  den,  covers  itself  with  sand,  all 
except  the  points  of  its  expanded  forceps. 
It  is  not  long  before  an  ant  on  its  travels, 
fenrin^  no  harm,  steps  upon  the  margin  of 
the  pit,  either  accidentally  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  depth  below.  Alas  ! 
its  curiosity  is  dearly  gratified.  The  faith- 
less  sand  slides  from  under  its  feet  ; its 
struggles  but  hasten  its  descent  ; and  it  is 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  jaws  of  the 
PrCUJoin,i  .ipvourcr.  Sometimes,  however, 
concealed  «loourc  ablc  t0  stop  itself 

; sr . is  w*w.  \n  »-><=  up 

nndviay,  a u thc  Ant-lion  per- 

ceive this* °( for ,° being  furnished  with  six  eyes 


on  each  side  of  his  head,  he  is  sufficiently 
sharp-sighted),  than,  shaking  off  his  inac- 
tivity, he  hastily  shoveis  loads  of  sand  upon 
his  head,  and  vigorously  throw's  them  up  in  j 
quick  succession  upon  the  escaping  insect,  I 
which,  attacked  by  such  a heavy  shower  J 
from  below,  and  treading  upon  so  unstable  a I 
path,  is  almost  inevitably  carried  to  the  hot-  .1 
tom.  The  instant  his  victim  is  fairly  within 
reach,  the  Ant-lion  seizes  him  between  wj 
jaws,  which  are  admirable  instruments,  at  the  ; ] 
same  time  hooked  for  holding  and  grooved  i 
on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form  writh  the  ad-  ,| 
joining  maxillie,  which  move  up  and  down 
in  the  groove,  a tube  for  sucking,  and  at  hi* 
leisure  extracting  all  the  juices  of  the  body,  ’ 
regales  upon  formic  acid.  The  dry  carcass 
he  subsequently  jerks  out  of  his  den,  that  it 
may  not  encumber  him  in  his  future  con- 
tests, or  betray  the  4 horrid  secrets  of  hia 
prison-house  : ’ and  if  the  sides  of  the  pit  J 
have  received  any  damage,  he  leave*  hu 
concealment  for  a while  to  repair  it  : which 
having  done,  he  resumes  his  station. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the 
larva  of  the  Ant-lion  until  nearly  two  years 
have  elapsed,  when,  being  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  and  ready  to  change  into  a chrysalis, 
it  envelopes  itself  in  a round  ball  of  sand, 
agglutinated  and  connected  by  very  fine  silx, 
which  it  draws  from  a tubular  process  at  ihe 
extremity  of  its  body.  In  this  silken  cocoon 
it  remains  about  three  weeks  ; and  then 
bursts  forth  a four- winged  insect,  resembling 
the  dragon-fly  both  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners.  The  Ant-lion  is  not  found  in  England, 
but  occurs  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Ax. 
[See  Myrmeleox.] 

AFATEON.  [See  Scpplemext.] 
AFATURA  IRIS,  or  PURPLE  EM- 
PEROR. Of  all  our  native  Lepidoptera, 
there  is  no  Butterfly  that  is  more  justly 
admired  than  thc  Purple  Emperor.  In  its 


PURPLE  KYPKROR.  — (iPATCRi  IRIS-/ 


bold  and  soaring  flight,  as  it  displays  its 
beautiful  lines  in  the  effulgence  of  the  meri- 
dian sun.  or  ns  it  settles  for  repose  when  the 
shades  of  evening  approach,  it  still  maintains 
its  acknowledged  pre-eminence.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  wings  above  is  a non  deep 
brown,  changing  in  the  male  according  to 
the  light,  to  a lovely  purple,  or  a splendid 
mazarine  blue,  and  relieved  by  a triple  scries 
of  white  spots.  The  posterior  w ings  have  a 
white  angular  band,  placed  in  continuity 
with  the  first  series  of  spots  on  the  anterior 
wings  ; and  an  ocellus  at  the  anal  angle  with 
a narrow  tawnv  iris  and  black  pupil:  the 
under  surface  ot  thc  anterior  wings  is  a fer- 


<3  popular  JDtcttonarn  of  Smmatetl  Mature. 


rruginous  brown,  varied  with  white  and 
, black  ; between  the  disc  and  the  hinder  mar- 
. gin  is  an  ocellus  with  a black  iris  and  a bluish 
pupil : body  black  above,  cinereous  beneath  ; 

. anteunaj  black.  The  female  is  considerably 
darger  than  the  male,  but  the  colours  are  not 

• so  deep,  nor  are  the  reflected  hues  so  bril- 
liant. The  Caterpillar  is  a bright  green,  with 

. greenish-yellow  horns,  reddish  at  the  tip, 

. and  has  reddish  bristles  at  the  tail.  It  feeds 
on  the  oak,  ash,  and  willow.  The  Chrysalis 
is  of  a pale  green  hue.  The  perfect  insect 
v seldom  makes  its  appearance  before  July  ; is 
by  no  means  scarce  ; and  in  various  parts  of 
the  South  and  West  of  England  very  beauti- 
nful  specimens  are  often  taken.  — There  are 
mther  species  of  the  genus  Apatura,  but  the 
above  is  the  only  one  found  in  Britain. 

APE.  ( Pithecus .)  The  words  Ape,  Mon- 
key, and  Baboon  were  formerly  applied  in- 
discriminately to  any  of  the  Quadrumanous 
I Mammalia;  it  will  therefore  be  right  to 
state,  before  we  proceed  further,  that  the 
Apes,  or  Si>n.E,  may  be  properly  divided 
into  four  sections  ; viz. — Apes,  or  such  as  are 
destitute  of  a tail : Baboons,  or  such  as  have 
muscular  bodies,  elongated  muzzles,  and 
whose  tails  are  usually  short : Monkeys, 
whose  tails  are  in  general  long  : and  Sapa- 
jous,  or  Monkeys  with  prehensile  tails,  which 
can  at  pleasure  be  twisted  round  any  object, 
and  thereby  in  many  instances  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  additional  hand  to  the  animal. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  first  of  these  only  that 
our  attention  is  in  this  place  to  be  directed. 

The  genus  Ape  ( Pithecus ) comprises  those 
I quadrumanous  animals  which  most  closely 
approach  to  the  human  species  in  anatomi- 
cal structure,  and  which,  in  popular  lan- 
■ gnoge,  are  termed  monkeys  without  tails  or 
cheek-pouches.  As  Buffon  justly  observes 
of  the  whole,  they  are  not  quadrupeds,  but 
quadrurnana ; not  four-footed,  but  four- 
handed  animals.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
vast  forests  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  nu- 
merous in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; living  in 
trees,  and  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  in- 
sects ; but  though  frugiverous  in  a state  of 
nature,  yet,  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
teeth  to  those  of  the  human  species,  it  is  very 
evident  that  their  diet  may  be  almost  as 
various  as  that  of  Man.  They  generally  live 
j in  troops,  and  some  of  the  species  are  said  to 
I construct  a sort  of  hut  of  leaves,  as  a defence 
I against  the  weather  : it  is  also  asserted  that 
they  use  clubs  to  defend  themselves  when 
attacked. 

The  Apes  arc  in  general  fierce  and  untract- 
able  ; though  some  of  them  appear  to  be  of 
a grave  and  gentle  disposition  ; neither  petu- 
lant nor  mischievous,  like  the  monkeys,  pro- 
perly so  called.  Their  arms  are  so  long  as 
almost  to  touch  the  ground  when  the  ani- 
mals stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs ; the  fin- 
gers and  toes  are  long,  flexible,  deeply  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  admirubly 
adapted  for  prehension  : thus  they  are  ena- 
bled to  spring  from  tree  to  tree  with  surpris- 
ing agility,  even  when  loaded  with  their 
young,  who  cling  closely  to  them  on  every 

• appearance  of  danger.  Apes  have  the  power 


of  assuming  a nearly  erect  position  ; though 
on  the  ground  this  is  by  no  means  conve- 
nient, as  they  stand  upon  the  outer  edges, 
being  unable  to  apply  the  palms  of  the  pos- 
terior hands  fairly  against  the  soil,  and  re- 
quire a staff,  or  other  support,  to  maintain 
this  attitude,  except  when  they  have  been 
taught  to  stand  erect  by  man.  [See  Gohilla; 
Chimpanzee  ; OitANG-OirrANG  ; Siamang  ; 
Gibbon,  &c.] 

APIIANIPTERA.  An  order  of  Apterous 
ITaustellate  insects,  having  rudimental  elytra 
or  wings  in  the  perfect  state.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  the  different  species  of  Fleas,  form- 
ing the  family  Pulicid.e  ; the  common  Flea 
(.Pule x irritans ) being  the  type  of  the  order. 
The  legs  are  long,  the  posterior  formed  for 
leaping  ; the  coxie  are  very  large  ; the  fore 
legs  are  singularly  placed,  appearing  to 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  head,  the  eoxai 
defending  the  sides  of  the  rostrulum.  This 
peculiarity  is  caused  by  the  prothoracio 
epimera  being  detached  from  the  body,  and 
extended  obliquely  beneath  the  head  : the 
femora  are  short,  but  strong  ; the  tibise 
very  setose  ; and  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  termi- 
nated by  a pair  of  strong  claws.  The  female 
flea  deposits  a dozen  eggs,  of  a white  colour, 
and  rather  viscous  texture,  from  which  are 
hatched  long  worm-like  grubs,  destitute  of 
feet,  which  are  very  active  in  their  motions, 
winding  themselves  in  a serpentine  manner 
through  the  substance  in  which  they  may 
be  deposited  : the  head  of  the  larva  is  pro- 
tected by  a firm  skin,  and  bears  two  antennic, 
but  no  eyes.  The  body  consists  of  thirteen 
segments,  bearing  little  tufts  of  hair,  and  the 
last  is  armed  with  a pair  of  small  hooks. 
When  full  grown,  which  occurs  in  summer 
in  about  twelve  days,  the  larv;e  enclose 
themselves  in  a small  cocoon  of  silk,  often 
covered  with  dust,  and  attached  to  adjoining 
substances  : in  this  it  passes  into  the  pupa 
state,  and  in  about  twelve  days  more  emerges 
a perfect  flea. 

In  hot  countries  these  insects  are  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  : but  in  the  West  Indies 
and*  South  America  there  is  an  insect  be- 
longing to  the  family  having  habits  different 
to  those  of  the  common  flea,  which  is  even 
still  more  obnoxious  ; this  is  the  Chigoe 
(Pulex  penetrans'),  which  lives  in  the  open 
country,  and  attacks  the  naked  feet  both  of 
men  and  dogs.  [See  Flea  and  Chigoe.] 

APHIS  : APHID A genus  and  family 
of  Homoptcrous  insects,  comprising  the  very 
numerous  and  obnoxious  species  of  Plant- 
licc,  a tribe  of  insects  analogous,  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  world,  to  the  animal  parasites 
of  the  order  A.voi’LUKA,or  lice.  Theanteumu 
arc  of  great  length  ; the  ocelli,  three  in 
number,  form  a large  triangle  ; the  eyes  are 
entire,  prominent,  and  semiglobose  ; the 
abdomen  is  short  and  convex,  generally 
furnished  with  a tubercle  on  each  side  near 
the  extremity.  Some  arc  winged,  and  some 
urc  wingless,  without  distinction  of  sex  : the 
wings  are  very  much  deflexed  at  the  side 
of  the  body,  being  almost  perpendicular  in 
repose  ; the  fore  wings  much  larger  than 
the  posterior,  with  strong  nerves  : the  legs 
urc  very  long  and  Blender,  formed  only  for 


crawling.  The  species  reside  in  great  so- 
cieties upon  almost  every  species  of  plant, 

I of  which  they  suck  the  young  shoots,  leaves, 
and  stems,  by  the  assistance  of  their  pro- 
boscis, producing  disease  in  the  plant  either 
by  greatly  weakening  it,  or  by  raising 
vesicles,  or  other  gall-like  excrescences,  in 
which  whole  generations  of  Aphides  reside. 
The  anal  tubercles  above  mentioned  secrete 
a saccharine  fluid  of  which  ants  are  very 
fond  ; and  it  is  this  fluid  dropped  upon  the 
adjacent  leaves,  or  the  extravasated  sap  flow- 
ing from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  punctures 
of  the  insects,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  honey-dew.  In  the  spring  they 
are  viviparous,  in  the  autumn  and  as 
winter  approaches  they  are  oviparous  ; and 
by  a surprising  aberration  from  the  common 
laws  of  nature,  it  appears  that  one  im- 
pregnation of  the  female  is  sufficient  for 
many  generations,  without  further  assistance 
from  the  male.  All  the  Aphides  which 
appear  in  the  spring  are  exclusively  females, 
no  males  being  found  till  the  autumn  ; and 
the  females  are  endowed  witli  such  astonish- 
ing fecundity,  that  nine  generations  — each 
generation  averaging  100  individuals  — have 
been  produced  within  three  months  ; “ so 
that  from  a single  Aphis,  10,000  million 
| millions  may  be  generated  in  that  short 
I period  I ” In  some  years  they  are  so  nume- 


lanigera,  or  American  blight,  as  it  is  termed, 

| which  infests  the  stems  of  Apple-tree*,  wmt-  ■ 
times  totally  destroying  them.  M j 

“ The  injuries  occasioned  by  plant  lice.  ( 

! as  Dr.  Harris  very  truly  observe*.  - are  much  | 

! greater  than  would  at  first  sight  be  expected  | 
from  the  small  size  and  extreme  weakness  1. 
of  the  insects;  but  these  make  up  by  their  | 
numbers  what  thev  want  in  strength  in-  '■ 
dividually,  and  thus  become  formidable  . 
enemies  to  vegetation.  By  their  punctures,  , 
and  the  quantity  of  sap  which  they  draw 
from  the  leaves,  the  functions  of  these  im-  t 
I portant  organs  are  deranged  or  interrupted,  j 
the  food  of  the  plant,  which  is  there  eiabo-  j 
I rated  to  nourish  the  stem  and  mature  the  j 
I fruit,  is  withdrawn  before  it  can  reach  it* 
proper  destination,  or  is  contaminated  and 
left  in  a state  unfitted  to  supply  the  trout,  i 
of  vegetation.  Plants  are  differently  affected 
bv  these  insects.  Some  trither  and  cease  to 
i grow,  their  leaves  and  stems  put  on  a sickly 
! appearance  and  soon  die  from  exhaustion. 
Others,  though  not  killed,  are  greatly  un-  ; 
peded  in  their  growth,  and  their  tender  i 
parts,  which  are  attacked,  become  stunted, 
curled,  or  warped.  The  puncture;  of  these  : 
lice  seem  to  poison  some  plants,  ana  aa.ect  j 
others  in  a most  singular  manner,  producing  1 
warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometimes  solid  < 
and  sometimes  hollow,  and  contain  m their 
interior  a swarm  of  lice,  the  descendants  of 


interior  a swarm  ui  uw,  — 

a single  individual,  whose  puncture;  were 
• • ’ ---  -•**  ♦ — — I have 
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i rous  as  to  cause  almost  a total  failure  of  the 
hop  plantations  ; at  other  times  the  beans, 

I peas,  and  potatoes  are  injured  by  them  to 
I un  alarming  extent  ; as  also  are  numerous 
| shrubs,  and  plants,  including  the  delicate 
1 exotics  raised  in  stoves  and  green-houses. 

1 There  are  numerous  species  ; uniformly  de- 
riving their  specific  name  from  the  tree, 
shrub,  or  plant,  on  which  they  are  common- 
ly found.  Of  these  the  Aphis  rapte , which 
lias  made  a great  noise  ns  the  Aphis  rnstator 
and  feeds  on  various  plants,  the  Aphis  rose? 
(or  rose  louse),  the  Aphis  hunndi  (or  hop- 
fly),  and  the  A phis  vitis  (or  vmc-lretter),  are 
among  the  best  known  amt  most l 


among the  uesi  Known 

but  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of 
the  British  Aphides  is  the  Aphis  sa  w, s 
which  is  found  on  the  dlffcrent  kind*  of 


which  is  tounu  on  un  . , 

willows,  and  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 

long.  Many  of  the  species  have  the  body 
densely  clothed  with  a white  cottony  secre- 
tion. cither  In  threads  or  flakes  ; among  t hese 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  A iJm 


the  original  cause  of  the  tumor, 
seen  reddish  tumors  of  this  kind,  a;  big  n;  a 
pigeon's  egg,  growing  upon  leaves,  to  which  t 
they  were  attached  by  a slender  neck,  and 
containing  thousands  of  small  lice  in  their 
interior.  Naturalists  call  these  tumors  galls, 
because  they  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  same  j 
wav  as  the  oak-galls  which  are  used  m the  i 
making  of  ink.  The  lice  which  inhabit  or  j 
i produce  them  generally  differ  from  the  others* 
in  having  shorter  antenna;,  being  without  j 
; honev-tubes,  and  in  frequently  being  clothed 
I with  a kind  of  white  down,  which,  however, 
disappears  when  the  insects  become  winged.  ] 
Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  4 Journal  of  a Nature-  i 
list,’  has  thus  described  this  species,  and  its  ; 
effects.  “ Our  apple-trees  here  are  greatly  , 
I injured,  and  some  annually  destroyed,  by 
| tin*  agenev  of  what  seems  to  be  a t cry  feeble 
insect.  VVe  call  it.  from  habit,  or  from  some 
i unosshmed  cause,  the  4 American  blight.’ 
[It  seems,  however,  thnt  it  had  been  noticed 
; in  England  as  early  as  the  year  17S7  ; and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  m 
\mcricft  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  in- 
troduced there  with  fruit-trees  from  Europe.] 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  a slight  hoariness 
is  observed '‘upon  the  branches  of  certain 
species  of  our  orchard  fruit.  As  the  season 
i advances  this  hoarincss  increases,  it  becomes 
cot  ton  v : or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  end 
of  summer  the  under  sides  of  pome  o.  the 
branches  are  invested  with  a thick,  downy 
substance,  so  long  as  at  times  to  Ik  sensibly 
agitated  by  the  air.  Upon  examining  this 
substance,  we  find  thnt  it  conceals  a multi- 
tude of  small  wingless  creatures,  which  are 

bu'silv  employed  in  preying  upon  the  limb 
of  the  tree  beneath.  This  thev  are  well 
enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  a beak  tcrmina- 
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L ing  in  a tine  bristle  ; this,  being  insinuated 
^through  the  bark  and  the  sappy  part  of  the 
i.  rood,  enables  the  creature  to  extract,  as 
..rith  a syringe,  the  sweet,  vital  liquor  that 
circulates  in  the  plant.  The  alburnum,  or 
...  a p- wood,  being  thus  wounded,  rises  up  in 
rxcreseeuees  and  nodes  all  over  the  branch, 
und  deforms  it ; the  limb,  deprived  of  its 
-.mtriment,  grows  sickly  ; the  leaves  turn 
. . reUow,  and  the  part  perishes.  Branch  after 
-jranch  is  thus  assailed,  until  they  all  be- 
rome  leafless,  and  the  tree  dies.”  * * * * 
* Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
\ removing  this  evil,  efficacious  perhaps  in 
iome  cases  upon  a small  scale  ; but  when 
he  injury  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
..■xtended  its  influence  over  the  parts  of  a 
uarge  tree,  I apprehend  it  will  take  its  course, 
cxnd  the  tree  die.” 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Harris 
remarks  that  the  application  of  the  spirits  of 
tor,  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  oil,  urine,  und 
>f  soft  soap,  has  been  recommended  ; but  he 

■ s inclined  to  think  that  the  following  mode 
>f  treatment  will  be  found  the  most  effectual 
)f  any  : “ Scrape  off  all  the  rough  bark  of 
:he  infected  trees,  and  make  them  perfectly 
riean  and  smooth  early  in  the  spring  ; then 
rub  the  trunk  and  limbs  with  a stiff  brush 

■ wet  with  a solution  of  potash  ; after  which 
remove  the  sods  and  earth  around  the  bottom 

of  the  trunk,  and  with  the  scraper,  brush, 
and  alkaline  liquor  cleanse  that  part  as  far 
. is  the  roots  can  conveniently  be  uncovered. 
The  earth  and  sods  should  immediately  be 
.carried  away,  fresh  loam  should  be  placed 
around  the  roots,  and  all  cracks  and  wounds 
should  lie  tilled  with  grafting  cement  or  clay 
mortar.  Small  limbs  and  extremities  of 
■branches,  if  infected,  and  beyond  reach  of 
the  applications,  should  be  cut  off-  and 
turned."  He  further  observes,  in  reference 
to  remedial  measures  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  injury  done  to  plants  generally  by  the 
different  species  of  Aphides,  that  “solutions 
of  soap,  or  a mixture  of  soap-stubs  and  to- 
bacco water,  used  worm  and  applied  with  a 
watering-pot  or  with  u garden -engine,  may 
be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  these  in- 
sects. It  is  said  that  hot  water  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  with  safety 
and  success.  The  water,  tobacco-tea,  or 
suds  should  be  thrown  upon  the  plants  with 
considerable  force,  and  if  they  are  of  the 
cabbage  or  lettuce  kind,  or  other  plants  whose 
leaves  are  to  be  used  as  food,  they  should 
subsequently  be  drenched  thoroughly  with 
pure  water.  Liec  on  the  extremities  of 
branches  may  be  killed  by  bending  over  the 
branches  and  holding  them  for  several  mi- 
nutes in  warm  and  strong  soap-suds.  Lice 
multiply  much  faster,  and  are  more  injurious 
to  plants,  iti  a dry  than  in  a wet  atmosphere  ; 
hence  in  green-houses,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  keep  the  air  sufficiently  moist ; and 
the  lice  are  readily  killed  by  fumigations 
with  tobacco  or  with  sulphur.  To  destroy 
subterranean  lice  on  the  roots  of  [ilunts  I 
have  found  that  watering  with  salt-water 
was  useful,  if  the  plants  were  hardy  ; but 
tender  herbaceous  plants  cannot  be  treated 
in  this  way,  but  may  sometimes  lie  revived 
by  frequent  watering  with  soap-suds." 


The  species  of  this  family  are  greatly 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  other  insects  ; the 
larv*  of  the  llcmerobiidce , the  Coccinclhc , 
and  the  larvtc  of  various  species  of  Syrphidce 
feed  upon  them,  and  destroy  vast  numbers  ; 
they  are  also  infested  by  minute  parasitic 
Ilymenoptera  belonging  to  the  families  Cy- 
nipidae,  Ichneumonidte , &c.  In  the  papers  of 
Mr.  If.  Walker,  F.L.S.,  and  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  species  in  the  British  Museum,  much 
information  on  the  British  Aphides  is  given. 

APIIIDIPHAGI.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a hemispherical  form,  and  com- 
pose the  genus  Cocciaella  (.or  Lady -birds). 

APIIODIAD-.'E.  A family  of  minute  Ln- 
mellicorn  beetles,  extremely  abundant  in 
this  and  other  temperate  countries,  especially 
during  the  spring  months,  swarming  in  the 
dung  of  the  larger  herbivorous  animals,  or 
hovering  over  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  The 
body  is  of  an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  rounded 
at  the  extremity,  with  the  abdomen  entirely 
concealed  by  the  elytra  : they  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Scarab*id*,  both  in  their  aji- 
tenme,  organs  of  the  mouth,  and  legs,  but  the 
body  is  more  elongated. 

AJTIRODITA,  or  SEA-MOUSE.  A small 
, w / marine  annelide, 


known  on  our 
coasts  as  the  Sea- 
mouse.  Its  figure 
is  oval  and  ucu- 
leated  ; and  it 
is  covered  with 
a large  quantity 
of  silky  hairs  of 
a very  bright  metallic  lustre,  the  colours  of 
which  vary  with  the  play  of  the  light.  On 
the  back  are  two  rows  of  large  membranous 
scales,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  elytra 
of  insects.  In  many  species  the  lateral  set* 
or  bristles  exhibit  a beautiful  structure,  being 
barbed  on  each  side  of  the  tips,  and  each 
of  these  barbed  set*  being  inclosed  in  a 
smooth  horny  sheath.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a large  number  of  Aphrodit* 
are  thrown  up  on  the  British  shores  after  a 
gale  of  wind. 

AriTROPIIORA.  A genus  of  Ilomopte- 
rous  insects  which  in  the  larva  state  live  ou 
plants  enveloped  in  a suliva-like  mass  ; 
whence  their  popular  name  of  Cuckoo-sjritji : 
the  insects  in  their  perfect  state  are  named 
from  their  leaping  powers,  Ft'oy-hoppcrs. 
[See  Cicapa.) 

APIDiE.  An  extensive  family  of  Bees, 
which  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  ; 
namely,  1.  Social  bees  ; 2.  Solitary  working 
bees ; 3.  Cuckoo-like  parasitic  bees.  The 
insects  composing  this  family  arc  distin- 
guished by  huving  the  mentum  long,  with 
the  labium  at  its  extremity,  forming  an 
elongated  slender  seta,  with  two  small  lateral 
filaments,  and  forming  with  the  maxill*  an 
elongated  proboscis,  capable  of  being  por- 
rccted  in  front  of  the  head  when  in  aetiou, 
or  folded  up  beneath  it  and  the  breast  when 
at  rest.  The  antenn*  arc  often  elbowed, 
the  basal  joint  being  long.  Following  the 
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arrangement  compiled  by  Mr.  Westwood,  we 
fiud  the  Aim  n a:  are  divided  into  five  sub 

^ XbiNWioin.E,  consisting  of  insects  nearly 
allied  to  the  Andrenidie  in  the  labium  being 
shorter  than  the  mentum,  and  the  structure 
of  the  labial  palpi,  which  are  composed  of 
continuous  linear  joints,  the  two  basaj  ones 
not  being  so  much  elongated  as  in  the  tol 
lowing  sub-families.  The  maxillary  palpi 
are  six-jointed  ; the  upper  lip  is  short ; and 
the  females  are  destitute  of  a pollen  luush 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are,  however,  furnished  with  a pollen  plate 
on  each  side  of  the  metathorax,  and  another 
on  the  posterior  femora:  the  lund  legs have 
also  pollen  brushes.  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  nidiftention  : but  latrcille  observes  that 
the  perfect  insects  of  the  genus  Panurgus 
are  attached  to  semi-flosculous  flowers. 

2.  Dexcdatme,  or  MltLECTip.*.  The  insects 
composing  tlie  second  sub-family  (as  well 
ns  those  of  all  the  following  sub-tamilies  of 
bees)  have  the  labial  palpi  formed  of  two 
very  long,  flattened,  scaly  basal  joints,  and 
two  minute  apical  ones.  The  abdomen  is 
not  provided  with  a ventral  pollen  brush, 
neither  do  these  insects  possess  any  pollen 
plates,  their  bodies  being  in  effect  naked, 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  be  parasites. 
Some  of  the  species  resemble  small  wasps  in 
their  colours,  whilst  in  others  some  parts  of 
their  bodies  are  clothed  wdth  small  patches  of 
very  short  hairs.  From  them  e^ently  para- 
site habits  they  have  been  termed  Cuckoo 

’“'f'Loxoii.AnitKS,  or  Megacuilidj..  The 
thhd  sub-familv  of  the  Apidm  : composed 
of  insects  distinguished  by  the  large  oblong 
form  of  the  uppA  lip,  and  .bong 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  but  sliflitli  oe 
veloped  ; while  on  the  contrary , the  labi 
are  very  long,  with  the  two  last  joints  ob- 
liquely mserted.  Nearly  all  the  genera  are 
polliniferous,  tlie  pollen  brush  being  te y 
large,  and  covering  the  under  /'Jitute of 
nhffomen  : they  are,  however,  destitute  oi 
noUen  plates.  ‘‘From  their  respective  eco- 
nomy,  they  have  been  termed  Mason  and 
TTnholstcrer  bees ; the  former  huildinp  their 
nests  of  fine  moistened  earth,  whilst  the  Up- 
holsterers employ  in  the  cons Y ‘.tvTavc cu 


constitute  the  pollen  brushes.  The  wings 
have  commonly  three  perfect  submaxgmfu 
cells  ; the  tliird  joint  of  the  antenna,  is  ohen 
long  and  clavate.  and  the  mouth  u 
Bionallv  very  considerably  developed-  - o.- 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  the  wing*,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  body,  these  insects  fly 
with  great  strength  and  rapidity,  making  a 
loud  humming  noise.  They  nidificate  in  th : 
crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  the  ground,  pre- 
ferring banks  exposed  to  the  sun. 

“ We  are  indebted  to  Reaumur,  as  thu 
gentleman  observes.  “ for  the  hutory  of  the 
Carpenter  bees,  Xylocopa,  a genu:-  contain- 
ing the  largest  species  of  the  family.  aJl  of 
which  are  exotic.  Their  wings  are  often 
black,  with  a fine  purple  or  violet  gtoas,  ™ 
some  of  the  species  ore  nchly  coloured.  Tne 
females  of  Xylocopa.  vwlacea appear  ui  tM 
spring,  and  select  posts,  palings,  espaliers. 
S?c.  it?  gardens,  in  which  thcvcOTUtrartthar 
burrows,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  niches  in 
length,  and  rather  more  'bon  half  anmen 
in  diameter  ; the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  is  curved,  having  a paxsage  at  each 
end.  When  completed,  they  depoMt  on  egg 
at  the  bottom,  with  a proper  supply  of  pollen 
paste ; the  wliole  is  then  covered  with  a 
laver  of  agglutinated  sawdust,  formed  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  burrow:  the 
laver  thus  formed  serves  not  only  os  the 
roof  of  one  cell,  but  as  the  floor  “¥£5 
wliicli  is  placed  immediately  abov  e it.  They 
tints  proceed  till  about  a dozen  ore 

formed  When  the  larva:  ire  full  frovn. 
they  assume  tlie  pupa  state,  head  downward, 
so  as  to  allow  the  lowermost  and  oldest  to 
make  its  way  out  of  the  bottom  of  «b‘ bunw 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  winged  and  which 
consequently  takes  place  earlier  than  in 
those  which  occupy  the  upper  ceRs*  n 
o.  Sociales.  The  fifth  and  last  sub-faimly 
of  the  Apidte.  "Here,  dejwudent  upon 
their  social  habits,  we  find  each  species  com- 
posed  of  tliree  kinds  of  individuals _i  vun 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  wort. era  In 
oddition  to  their  gregarious 
cumstances  of  the  lame  being  fed  *">“■ 
to  time  bv  the  worker  bees,  and  the  evils 
being  generally  of  an  hexagonal  form,  they 
ore  also  distinguished  by  their  jvccuhar  habit 
of  secreting  wix  for  the  manufacture  o.  the 
cell,  of  their  nests.  In  these  insert 
outside  of  the  posterior  dilated  ttbue  u 
smooth,  and  hollowed  in  the  neuters  mto  a 
shining  plate,  for  the  reception  and  roi-rvm| 
of  pollen,  w hich  lias  been  accumulated  be 
means  of  the  pollen  brushes  upon  the  basal 
blint  of  the  tarsi  of  this  pair  of  legs.  The 
maxillary  palpi  ore  minute  and  exarticulate. 
These  bees  have  the  body  covered  with  thick 

h“"  The  Humble-bees,  eomporing  the  genus 
Bombus.  arc  ol  once  known  by  their  lai^e 
and  very  hairy  bodies  : they  are  the  largMt 
species  of  the  Mcllifera  found  in  England, 
and' they  are  often  of  . black  colour,  wnh 
bands  of  yellow  or  orange.  They  form 
societies  consisting  of  about  fift.  - 

individuals,  occasionally,  however,  twb 
ing  to  two  or  tliree  hundred.  The)  cimrtnict 
their  dwelling,  under  ground. n 
J.asturts,  or  hedge-rows,  generally  employ 
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:ag  moss  for  this  purpose.  Their  union,  how- 
ever, lasts  only  till  the  cold  weather  kills 
-he  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  n few  im- 
pregnated females  alone  surviving  to  become 
*he  foundresses  of  fresh  colonies  at  the  coin- 
aencement  of  the  following  spring.  The 
; euters  are  late  in  their  appearance,  being 
produced  from  eggs  produced  by  these  foun- 
dress bees  ; and  it  is  not  till  autumn  that 
•he  males  appear.  Unlike  the  hive-bees, 
. he  females  take  their  share  in  the  lubours  of 
L' he  community,  and  they  are  accordingly 
rJimished  with  two  peculiar  organs  possessed 
p 7 ^ neuters,  of  which  the  queen  of  the 
uve  is  destitute,  although  the  neuters  of  the 
butter  insect  possess  them  ; namely,  the 
: .ense  fringe  of  hairs  surrounding  the  pollen- 
: date  of  the  posterior  tibiue,  and  the  dilated 
uase  of  the  first  tarsal  joint.  The  economy 
f the  humble-bee  also,  unlike  that  of  the 
| 4lve»  admits  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
t?males  in  the  same  nest.  The  species  of 
Jombus  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  from 
he  colours  of  the  hairs  being  very  liable 
o fade.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  trace 
he  msects  from  their  first  leaving  the  nest.” 
The  Ilive-bee,  and  some  other  analogous 
pecies  (forming  the  second  section  of  the 
-tociales),  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  posterior 
. am  6triatcd,  and  the  posterior  tibia;  have 
io  spurs  at  the  extremity,  a character  not 

0 be  found  in  any  other  Itymenopterous 

:roup.  • * * The  principal  species  of  bees 
:ept  for  domestic  purposes  are  the  follow- 
•ng Apis  mell(/ica  (Linn.),  or  the  common 
uve-bee  of  Europe,  and  which  has  also  been 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  of  America  and 
nto  r«ew  Zealand  ; Apis  lipustica  (Spinola), 
:ept  m some  parts  of  Italy;  Apis  fascia  ta 
V.  )•  ln  and  some  parts  of  Asia 

»linor ; Apts  unicolor  (Fab.),  in  Mndagas- 
iar  ; Apts  Indica  (Linn.),  at  Bengal  ; Apis 
Adanvmu  (Latr.),  at  Senegal.  Lacordaire 
tvni°!^erVedJhl\e8  ?f  an  undescribed  species 

1 Chili ; and  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

rnnfv'1  W n82-5’,  received  a hive  Of  bees 
|romNew  Holland,  differing  materially  from 
Eu.rope,  “being  infinitely  smaller 
torV  ™ \l W nh° U t8t‘ng“. ’ ’ A»  interesting 

rnith  ulv  Vnt‘!h  B,ec*’  by  Mr  Frederick 

Jmith,  may  be  shortly  expected:  in  the 

htfubfect:  *C'  he  1Jubliihcd  much  on 


APIOX.  An  extensive  genus  of  Coleop- 
'-v  terous  insects,  de- 

&&  riving  the  name 

from  their  pear- 

shaped  body.  The 
grubs  of  many  kinds 
of  Apions  destroy 
the  seeds  of  plants. 
In  Europe  they  do 
i much  mischief  to 
- clover  in  this  way  ; 
hut  in  America  the 
*J*cies  are  more 

numerous  and  more 
destructive.  Apian 
i"  a minute 

•ve^f  the  slender  sharp-pointed  snout.  Itg 


I E™}13  itve  in  the  pods  of  tlie  common  wild 
indigo  bush,  Baptism  tinctoria,  devouring  the 
seeds.  A smaller  kind,  somewhat  like  it, 
inhabits  the  pods  and  eats  the  seeds  of  the 
locust-tree,  or  llobinia  pscudacaciu Harris. 

A genus  of  Tectibranchiate 
Molluscn,  of  which  several  speeies  are  known. 
The  body  of  the  animal  consists  of  u soft 
fleshy  mass  ; it  has  four  flattened  tentacular 
appendages  ; the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
vertical  fissure,  with  two  lateral  labial  plates, 
and  a cordiform  tongue  beset  with  denticles; 
bronchi®  covered  by  a sort  of  operculum  ; 
and  shell  wanting.  From  the  borders  of 
the  mantle  is  poured  out  abundantly  a deep  i 
purple  liquor,  with  which  the  animal  colours  I 
the  water  around  to  a considerable  distance, 
when  it  perceives  any  danger.  The  A plysia 
aepilans,  or  Depilatory  Aplysia,  is  found  in 
the  European  seas  adhering  to  rocks  : it  is 
extremely  fetid,  and  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  acrid  humour  which  it  exuded  oc- 
casioned the  loss  of  the  hair.  Its  digestive 
apparatus  consists  of  a membranous  crop,  of 
enormous  size,  which  leads  into  a muscular 
gizzard,  furnished  with  pyramidal  cartila- 
ginous teeth;  and  a third  stomach  beset 
with  pointed  hooks;  besides  a fourth  sacu- 
Ius.  Its  general  colour  is  blackish,  with  grey 
or  brown  blotches,  and  tinged  with  purple, 
ihe  ova  is  laid  in  long  glairy  entangled 
filaments,  as  slender  as  tlireads. 

APODES  or  APODA.  An  order  of  fishes 
characterised  by  Liumcus  as  being  composed 
ot  all  those  which  are  destitute  of  ventral 
fins.  According  to  Cuvier’s  system,  how- 
ever,  thev  must  not  only  want  ventral  fins, 
nut  be  likewise  malacopterygious.  Of  this 
kind  a good  and  familiar  example  is  seen  in 
the  common  Eel. 

tI1UTTERI  LY]-  [Sec 

all  the  rest  of  the  order  in  the  caterpillars  I 
being  destitute  of  any  anal  feet,  the  extre- 
mIlt.y,  °.f  tlie  h°dy  terminating  in  a point 
Tu!nL  nln  n\anyi  is  5>rke<l*  or  furnished  with 
kind  of  t TrtlCUlated  apI,c‘lldttSes»  forming  a 


pion  rnouiMi axiom. 


APPLE-MOTH.  [Sec  Tortrix.] 

or  P™v,?0rsIr0oUS'  Thc  Armcd  Bullhead 
or  1 ogge.  [See  Bui.mikad.] 

timwT!h^°DyT^S'  r The  Rcneric  appella- 
tion of  the  curiously-formed  palmiped  birds, 
I known  by  the  name  of  l‘muvha\  a more 
general  und  detailed  account  of  which  will 
be  found  under  thc  letter  1>.  I„  this  place 
l we  shall  merely  make  an  extract  from  dipt. 

, , *■  Voyage  to  the  Antarctic 

ilegions,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Great  Ten- 
gums  : These  enormous  birds  varied  in 

we.ght  from  sixty  to  seventy-live  pounds. 
I he  largest  was  killed  by  the  Terror’s  people, 
and  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds.  Thev 
are  rema, kiddy  stupul,  and  you  ure  able  to 
approach  them  so  near  as  to  allow  you  to 
strike  them  on  thc  head  with  a bludgeon 
and  sometimes,  if  knocked  oil’  the  ico  into 
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i the  water,  they  will  almost  immediately 

• i - „ if  nttnf  f VOll.  l)Ut 


tlie  water,  tiiuy  win.  . ...  . 

I leap  upon  it  again  a. ■ to  attack  yo<i  but  | 


leap  upon  H agam  iw  11  ill  .11.... 

without  the  smallest  means  either  of  offenc- 
or  defence.  They  were  first  discovered  dur- 
ing Capt.Cook’s  voyage  to  these  regions  and 
the  beautiful  unpublished  drawing  of  Fors- 
ter the  naturalist  has  supplied  the  only 
figures  and  accounts  which  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  both  by  British  a’ld 
writers  on  natural  history.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray 

has  therefore  named  it  in  the  zoology,  “four 

voyage,  Aptenoclytes  Forsterh  of  winch  we  , 
we're  fortunate  in  bringing  the  first  perfect  | 
specimens  to  England.  Some  of  these  were 
preserved  entire  in  casks  of  strong  pickle,  j 
that  the  physiologist  and  comparative _ ana- 
tomist might  have  an  opportunity  of  tho-  I 
roughly  examining  the  structure  of  this  ^ 
wonderful  creature.  Its  principal  food  con 
sists  of  various  species  of  cancn  and  other  ( 
crustaceous  animals  ; and  m its  stomach  w e 
frequently  found  from  two  to  ten  pounds  | 
weight  of  pebbles,  consisting  of  granite, 
quartz,  a,/  truppean  rocks.  Its  capture 
afforded  great  amusement  to  our  people,  lor 
when  alarmed  and  endeavouring  to  escape, 
it  makes  its  way  over  deep  ?now  faster  than 
they  could  follow  it  ; by  lying  down  on  its 
belly  and  impelling  itself  by  its  I1™®'*' 

feet,  it  slides  along  upon  the  surface  of  the 
snow  at  a great  pace,  steadying  itself  by  ex 
tending  its  fin-like  wings,  which  alternately 
touch  the  ground  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 

I>r?n<No?IV.0of  the  Appendix  to  the  work 
above  quoted,  (the  Geology  of the > Sou itbgnj 
Islands,  by  R.  Me  Cormick,  Esq.,)  the  wruer 
observes  : “ As  I had  no  opportunity  of  land- 
infr  for  sDecimens,  I was  in  the  habit  ot  ex 
mnining'lhe  stomachs  of  most  of  the i birds 
which  I shot  and  preserved  f“r  the  Govern 
tnont  Collection  ; and  found  the  ien0uins 
mi  best  geologie il  collectors,  for  their  crops 

1 of  rocks;  comprising  basalt,  oreenstone, 
nornhvrv.  granite,  vesicular  la\ a,  quartz, 
scorue,  and  pumice  ; but  none  of  them  ever 
brought  me  a vestige  ot  aqueous  rocks,  all 
werc°volcanie,-and  such  the  aPI«arn«ceof 
the  Antarctic  lands,  oven  at  a 
I would  proclaim  them  to  be.  e saw  three 


I have  never  seen  more  than  two  or  thrt* 
together  ; whilst  the  two  smaller  apecM*  , 
congregate  in  vast  numbers.  I know  no*  , 
to  what  cause  we  can  a-Mzn  this  very  re- 
markable  paucity  of  individuals  in  the  larger 
species. ” 

AFTER  A.  An  order  of  the  I/mnsean  c.a*a 
Insect at  ; characterized,  its  the  term 
by  having  no  wings  in  either  sex.  It  delude* 
the  modern  orders  Crustacea*  Araduuda , 
and  Myriupoda. 

I APTERYX.  A bird  which  in  form  some- 
1 what  resembles  a Penguin,  and  stand*  a-joirt 
i two  feet  in  height.  The  beak  ^ very  long 

1 slender,  marked  on  each  side  with  a mngi- 

1 tudinal  groove,  and  furnished  with  a mem 
! brane  at  its  base.  Its  wings  are  "“P1* 

1 diments ; a mere  stump,  terminated  by* 

! hook.  It  has  no  abdominal  air  ce*L.  nor 
I are  any  of  its  bones  hollow.  The  feather1 
have  no  accessory  plume,  but  fail  Jg**Jj* 
! like  those  of  the  emu.  and  their 
prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  b-*e. 


WINGLESS  EMC.- 


-tertx  ACSTRALlS.) 


The  feet  have  a short  and  elevated  hindAoe, 
the  claw  of  which  is  alone  cxtemallt  viable. 
The  eve  is  small,  and  a number  of  bru 
like  hairs  surround  the  month.  Its  colour 
is  deep  brown  : its  time  of  action  ncctnrnal. 
and  it  subsists  on  insects.  It  runs  with  ra- 
pidity, the  limbs  are  extremely  powerful 
’and  it  defends  itself  vigorously  with  its  feet 
This  bird  is  chiefly  met  within  the  son therr 
parts  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand.  Whet 
chased,  it  takes  refuge  in  the  clefts  of  rocks 
hollow  trees,  or  in  deep  holes  which  it  exra 
votes  in  the  ground  ; and  it  runs  with  grew 
swiftness,  with  its  head  elevated  like  th 
ostrich.  The  natives  value  it  greatly  for  th' 
sake  of  its  skin,  which,  prepared  with  th 
feathers  on,  thev  make  into  dresses.  T., 
name  given  to  this  bird  by  tl-.c  New  Zca 
landers  is  Kim.  A second  species  of  th. 
curious  genus  lias  been  lately  rcccucd  b. 
Mr.  Gould  from  the  South  Seas. 


an  1AUCIIC  PENG  DIN. 
(aPTKNOT»TTES  ASTAUrTICX.) 


\PlTS.  A genus  of  small  Crust  aceon 
animals  which  inhabit  ditches.  lakc&.  an 
standing  waters,  generally  in 
quantities.  They  often  *.  arm  in 
and,  indeed,  have  been  known  to .be  cariic 
hv  violent  storms  of  wind,  and  scattcrc 
over  the  land  : 1, once  they  often  appe. 
suddenly  In  puddles  of  ram  ate 
none  have  been  previously,  especially 
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kiie  spring  and  early  in  summer.  They 
v * im  well  on  the  back,  and  when  they  bur- 
v ow  in  the  sand  they  raise  their  tails  in  the 


AFTJ9  PaODOOTOS 

rrater.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  tad- 

* oles.  When  first  hatched  they  have  only  one 

• ■ye,  four  oar-like  legs,  with  whorls  of  hairs, 
:he  second  pair  being  the  largest:  the  body 

as  then  no  tail,  and  the  shell  only  covers 
he  front  half  of  the  body  : the  other  organs 
:ire  gradually  developed  during  succeeding 
■ noultings.  These  creatures  are  the  common 
ood  of  the  Wagtails.  We  give  the  species 
: i pus  product  us  as  an  example. 

AQUILA.  [See  Eagle.] 

ARACHNID  A.  A class  of  Articulated 
mimals,  including  Spiders,  Mites,  and  Scor- 
)ions,  all  ranked  by  Uunreus  under  Insects; 
mt  though  having  a great  analogy  with 
hem,  and  being  eaually  fitted  to  live  in  the 
.lir,  are  distinguished  from  them  by  their 
lumber  of  limbs,  their  internal  structure, 
ind  habits.  All  the  Arachnida  are  desti- 
ute  of  antenna;,  and  have  the  head  united 
rith  the  thorax:  they  have  generally  eight 
.egs,  though  some  species  have  six,  and 
itners  ten  : they  have  no  wings  ; most  of 
■.hern  breathe  by  means  of  air-sacs,  instead 
if  by  prolonged  trachea3 ; and  in  the  greater 
->art  there  is  a complete  circulatory  system, 
.dost  of  the  Arachnida  are  carnivorous,  and 
ire  furnished  with  appropriate  organs  for 
■:heir  predatory  life  ; out  in  general  they 
confine  themselves  to  sucking  The  juices  of 
insects  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  cap- 
ture and  subdue  animals  otherwise  capable 
)f  effectual  resistance.  Nature  has  furnished 
them  with  a poisonous  apparatus.  [See 
Spider.] 

ARACARI.  ( Pterof/los&us .)  A genus  of 
birds,  which,  like  the  Toucans  breed  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees,  which  they  enlarge 
and  render  commodious  by  means  of  the 
beak  ; and  it  is  from  this  habit  that  the 
Brazilians  give  them  the  name  of  TucaUica , 
In  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  clipping 
the  decayed  wood.  We  may  here  mention 
two  species  described  and  figured  in  Mr. 
Gould's  truly  elegant  monograph  of  the  Tou- 
cans. 

ARACARI  TOUCAN.  ( Pteroglo&suR plu- 
ricinctus.)  This  bird,  as  depicted  and  de- 
scribed bv  Mr.  Gould,  is  twenty  inches  in 
length,  of  which  the  bill  is  four  inches  and  a 
half;  a broad  band  of  black  advances  from 
the  nostrils  along  the  whole  of  the  culmen, 
and  forms  a narrow  belt  down  the  sides  of 
the  upper  mandible  at  its  base  ; the  elevated 
basal  margin  of  the  bill  is  yellow  ; the  sides 
of  the  upper  mandible  beautiful  orange- 
yellow,  fading  into  yellowish  white  towards 
the  tip  ; under  mandible  wholly  black,  will; 
a yellow  basal  ridge  ; head,  neck,  and  chest 
black  ; the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  except 


the  rump,  which  is  scarlet,  dark  olive  green  ; 
breast  marked  with  two  broad  bunds  of 
black,  the  upper  separated  from  the  throat 
by  an  intervening  6pnee  of  yellow  dashed 
with  red  ; a similar  but  broader  space  sepa- 
rates the  two  bands  of  black,  the  lower  of 
which  is  bounded  bv  scarlet,  advancing  as 
far  as  the  thighs,  winch  are  brownish  olive  ; 
under  the  tail  coverts  light  yellow  ; naked 
space  round  the  eyes  ; tarsi  and  feet  dark 
lead-colour.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

The  CURL -CRESTED  ARACARI 
( Pteroglossus  ulocovius ),  is  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  of  its  tribe.  Its  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  its  tail 
is  eighteen  inches  : the  erown  of  the  head  is 
covered  with  an  elegant  crest  of  curled  fea- 
thers without  barbs,  which  are  of  an  intense 
glossy  blaok,  but  as  they  approach  the  occi- 
put they  become  straight,  narrow,  and  spa- 
tulate  ; the  feathers  on  the  cheeks  are  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  tipped  with  black  ; 
the  back  of  the  head  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  of  a deep  blood-red  ; the  breast  is  a deli- 
cate yellow,  with  slight  erescent-shaped  bars 
of  red  ; the  buck,  taxi,  aud  thighs  are  olive 
green  ; the  quills  brown,  the  tarsi  lead-co- 
loured : the  beak  of  this  species  is  lengthened, 
both  mandibles  being  edged  with  thickly -set 
white  seratures  ; the  upper  has  an  orange- 
coloured  culmen,  bordered  by  a stripe  of  dull 
blue  extending  nearly  to  the  tip,  below 
which,  the  sides  of  the  mumlihles  are  line 
orange-red  ; the  under  mandibles  is  straw 
colour,  becoming  orange  at  the  tip,  and  n 
narrow  band  of  rich  chesnut  encircles  both  1 
mandibles  at  the  base.  During  life  the  colour-  j 
ing  of  the  bills  is  generally  very  vivid,  but  • 
after  death  the  bright  hues  fade,  so  as  often-  j 
times  to  become  nearly  obsolete. 

A RAC  TIN  OTHER  ES,  or  SP.IDER-  | 
CATCHERS.  Small  birds,  very  similar  to  ' 
the  Sun-birds  in  respect  to  their  long,  arcu- 
ated beak  : they  inhabit  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  live  on  spiders. 

ARANEA.  [See  Spider.] 

ARCA,  or  ARK  SIIKLL.  The  Arcades,  a 
family  of  Bivalve  Shells,  found  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, &c.,  are  distinguished  by  their  great  , 
number  of  teeth,  resembling  those  of  a fine  I 
saw,  and  forming  either  a straight  or  curved  I 
continuous  line.  They  bury  in  the  sand 
near  the  coasts,  and  are  also  sometimes  found 
attached  to  rocks,  coral,  &c.  The  Area  is 
nearly  equivalve,  inequilateral,  heart- 
shaped,  valves  ribbed,  and  in  some  species 
gaping  at  the  lower  part.  A few  have  one 
valve  larger  than  the  other  ; and  many  have 
a velvety  or  shelly  epidermis,  frequently 
ending  in  a deep  fringe. 

ARCH  EGOS  AURUS.  [See  Apateon  in 
Supplement.] 

ARCIIER-FISII.  [See  Toxotu*.] 

ARCHES.  A name  given  to  Moths  of  the 
genera  l\lia  and  Xylophusia. 

ARCTIA  CAJA.  There  arc  few  moro  ! 
striking  Insects  among  the  niylit-/lyino  Lcpi- 
doptera  than  Arctice,  or  Tiger  Moths.  The  . 
one  we  1 uve  here  selected  is  well  known  and 
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1 1 abundant.  It  measures  from  two  and  a half 

Ii  to  three  inches  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore 
I wing3,  which  are  of  a rich  brown  colour, 
with  numerous  irregular  spots  and  streaks 
j of  cream  white  ; the  hind  wings  bright  red, 
I with  blue-black  spots ; the  thorax  brown, 
with  a red  neck-band,  and  the  abdomen  red, 
I ! with  blue-black  bars.  The  insects  belonging 
| to  this  genus  are  observed  to  vary  consider- 


TIGER  MOTH, — ^AROTIA  OAJA.) 

ably  in  their  markings,  and  the  present  spe- 
cies is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
some  having  the  brown  and  blue-black  por- 
tions more  or  less  obliterated,  whilst  in 
others  they  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
| predominant.  The  Caterpillar  is  dark  brown, 
and  very  hairy,  the  hairs  on  the  back  dusky, 
and  those  on  the  neck  and  sides  reddish,  the 
head  black  : its  food  is  nettles,  duckweed, 
lettuce,  strawberries,  &c.  When  full  fed  it 
spins  itself  a web,  wherein,  at  the  latter  end 
of  April,  it  changes  to  the  Chrysalis  state  ; 
j and  the  Moth  appears  about  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July. 


They  feed  upon  the  external  parte  of  plant*, 
and  enclose  themselves  in  cocoona  when 
about  to  undergo  their  transformation*.  The 
types  of  the  family  are  distinguished  by  their 
larvse  being  very  thickly  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name 
of  “ woolly  bears.”  Such  are  especially  the 
larva  of  the  various  species  of  Tiger  Moths, 
and  others  nearly  allied  to  them,  which  are 
well  known,  and  considered  as  being  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  of  Moths; 
their  fore  wings  are  ornamented  with  white, 
brown,  or  black,  and  the  hind  wings  red, 
with  black  or  blue  markings.  Some  of  these 
caterpillars  are  extremely  destructive,  par- 
ticularly to  fruit  trees  and  hedges.  Great 
alarm  has  been  created  at  times  when  they 
were  particularly  abundant  ; and.  indeed, 
their  polyphagous  habits  on  such  occasions 
may  justly  be  dreaded.  The  larvae  of  some 
species  are  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  long 
slender  hairs  all  over  the  body,  with  several 
short,  thick,  truncated  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
back  as  well  as  at  the  sides  ; the  majority  of 
these  produce  species  not  materially  differing 
in  the  sexes  ; but  some,  forming  the  genus 
Orgi/ia,  have  females  with  the  smallest  ru- 
diments of  wings,  and  large  swollen  abdo- 
mens, and  which  are  exceedingly  sluggish 
iu  their  habits,  whilst  the  males  are  con- 
stantly on  the  wing,  flitting  about  in  the 
hottest  weather  of  autumn.  The  lamalv  tike- 
wise  comprises  several  other  genera  ainenng 
widely  in  the  appearance  of  the  sexes,  or  ano- 
malous as  respects  their  transformations. 

ARCTOCEPH  ALUS  UR  SINUS.  The 

Ursal;  a species  of  Seal,  from  the  north  ot 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  has 
no  mane,  and  varies  in  colour  from  brown  to 
whitish.  [See  Seal.] 


OATERF1LLAR  OP  AROTIA 


ARCTIC  FOX.  ( Yulpes  lagopus.')  A small 
species  of  Fox,  inhabiting  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  and  justly,  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur.  [Sec  I ox.] 


ARCTIin.E.  a family  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  general  section 
hSocisRA,  comprising  those  specie, 
which  have  the  wings  defined  in  repose, 

I the  posterior  pair  not  extending  beyond  the 
costa  of  the  anterior.  The  antennie  of  the 
males  are  strongly  serrated  ; the  "P1™* 
is  cither  very  small,  or  obsolete  ; and  the 
labial  Palpi  are  generally  short  end  obtuse 
at  the  tin  Tile  caterpillars  vary  much  . ill 
«nVe  species  the, v are  thickly  hairy , »mc 
are  furnished  with  long  fascile,  of  hairs  , 
and  some  arc  naked,  but  variously  tubcrcled. 


ARCTOMYS.  [See  Marmot.] 
ARCUATA.  A section  of  the  genus  Can- 
cer. of  which  the  true  Crabs  are  the  type. 
[See  Crab.] 

ARDEA.  The  Heron  [which  see}. 
VRDEIDvE.  A very  extensive  family  of 
birds,  formed  for  wading,  and  generally 
seeking  their  food  on  the  margins  of  nvers 
and  lakes,  and  in  marshes,  where  they  obtain 
fish,  reptiles,  and  even  small  mammalia. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  very  long 
let's,  with  a strong,  straight,  pointed,  and 
compressed  bill : in  most  species  finelv 
tocthed  : the  upper  mandible  usuallv  notched 
towards  the  tip  : a furrow  passing  from  the 
nostrils,  which  are  linear,  to  the  apex. 
Thcv  in  general  build  and  breed  in  srcieties, 
but  always  wander  alone  in  search  of  food, 
and  after  the  breeding  season  lend  a solitarv 
existence.  They  have  ample  wings.  and 
manv  of  them  are  adorned  with  elegant 
plumes  and  crests.  [Sec  Heron,  Stork.  &c-] 
ARENICOLA.  A genus  of  Dnmhrcm- 
chinta , or  Cuvier’s  second  order  of  the  claw 
Avm  I.1PA.  The  gill!  are  of  an  arlwre«cent 
form,  on  the  rings  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
bodv.  The  best  known  species  (Arewiotgn 
manual  is  common  on  our  coasts,  where  the 
fishermen,  who  dig  for  it  as  bait,  know  it  by 
the  name  of  the  I/ob- worm.  It  »s  almost  a foot 
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! ong  ; the  body  is  of  a reddish  colour  ; and 
.on  being  touched,  exudes  a quantity  of  yel- 
ow  fluid.  The  animal  bores  for  itself  a 
{oassage  through  the  sand,  and  secures  the 
■tides  of  the  passage  from  falling  in  by  apply- 
L-  jig  to  them  a glutinous  cement,  which  unites 
tithe  particles  of  sand  into  a kind  of  wall  or 
ocoatiug.  This  covering  does  not  adhere  to 
: ;he  body,  but  forms  a detached  tube,  within 
» ivhich  the  animal  moves  with  perfect  free- 
! iom,  anil  which  it  leaves  behind  it  as  it 
j progressively  advances  ; so  that  the  passage 
:>is  kept  pervious  throughout  its  whole  length, 

’.  by  means  of  the  lining,  which  may  not  in- 
i aptly  be  compared  to  the  brickwork  of  the 
..shaft  of  u mine  or  tunnel. 

ARENICOLI.  The  name  given  to  a 
-section  of  beetles  which  live  in  dung,  and 
form  deep  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  elj’tra 
entirely  cover  the  abdomen  ; the  mandibles 
-■are  horny,  exposed,  and  curved  : the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  maxiiliB  is  generally  straight  ; 
and  the  anteumc  are  ten  or  eleven-jointed. 
They  fly  about  in  the  twilight  after  sunset, 
^and  counterfeit  death  when  alarmed. 

ARGALI.  A species  of  wild  Sheep,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  Kamts- 
chatka.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  Moufflon 
*[  which  see]  os  to  be  regarded  by  many  natu- 
ralists as  the  same  species. 

ARGENTINE.  ( Argentina  sphyrama.) 

. A genus  of  Malacopterygious  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  SalmoniilcH ; the  mouth  of  which 
is  small  and  toothless;  the  tongue  is  fur- 
I nished  with  strong  hooked  teeth  ; and  the 
: digestive  organs  resemble  those  of  the  Trout. 

7 The  well-known  species  Argentina  sphyrana 

• is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  markets  of  Rome  : it  has  also, 

• though  very  rarely,  been  caught  on  the 
i British  coast.  It  Is  about  two  inches  and  a 

half  in  length  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
irides  silvery  ; the  lower  jaw  much  sloped  ; 
the  teeth  small ; the  body  compressed,  and 
of  an  equal  depth  almost  to  the  anal  fin  ; 
and  the  tail  forked.  The  back  is  of  a dusky 
green  ; the  sides  and  covers  of  the  gills  ap- 
pear as  if  overlaid  with  silver  : on  each  side 
of  the  belly  is  a row  of  circular  punctures, 
and  above  them  another  which  terminates 
near  the  vent.  The  air-bladder  is  thick,  and 
loaded  with  narre,  the  substance  used  in 
making  artificial  pearls. 

ARGONAUT,  or  PAPER-NAUTILUS. 
A curious  molluscous  animal,  the  shell  of 
which  is  peculiarly  white  and  delicate  ; not 
chambered,  as  in  the  true  Nautilus,  but  pos- 
sessing one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the 
animal  can  withdraw  itself  entirely.  It  has 
eight  arms,  two  of  which  expand  into  wido 
membranous  flaps  ; and  as  the  animal  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  expanded 
| membranes  are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the 
shell,  where,  meeting  along  its  keel  or  edge, 
they  are  said  to  be  held  in  close  contact  by  n 
double  row  of  suckers,  and  thus  completely 
inclose  it.  Such  being  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  Argonauta,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  had  the  reputation,  from  very 
early  times,  of  using  its  arms  as  oars,  and 
spreading  these  expanded  membranes  os 


sails,  so  as  to  be  wafted  along  by  the  wind. 
[See  Nautilus.] 

The  nature  and  habits  of  the  Argonauta 
having  long  been  a subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, a lady  (Madame  Jeannette  Power) 
made  a series  of  interesting  experiments,  in 
1830,  the  result  of  which  she  laid  before  the 
Academy  at  Catania.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
her  conclusions,  she  had  cages  constructed, 
and  placed  in  a shallow  part  of  the  sea,  near 
the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  in  these  cages  she 
inclosed  several  of  the  living  animals,  which 
she  kept  supplied  with  small  molluscs,  their 
natural  food.  The  result  of  her  observations 
went  to  prove  that  the  animal  is  in  the  ha- 
bit of  sailing  on  the  water,  using  its  dilated 
tentacula  as  sails,  the  remainder  as  oars, 
anil  aiding  its  movements  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  proboscis  which  itemplovs  ns  a helm. 
The  sail,  when  spread  out,  presents  a silvery 
surface,  speckled  with  concentric  circles  of 
spots,  with  a black  spot  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded with  n beautiful  gold  colour.  The 
animal  is  not  attached  to  the  shell,  but,  when 
under  water,  it  adheres  firmly  to  it  by  its 
sail-arms.  The  shell,  which  is  remarkably 
brittle  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  quite  pli- 
able in  water,  and  thus  escapes  the  destruc- 
tion to  which  so  thin  and  tender  a fabric 
would  otherwise  be  liable.  The  animal  at 
the  approach  of  any  object  takes  in  its  tenta- 
cula, wraps  its  sails  over  the  shell,  and  de- 
scends, blackening  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  if  hard  pressed,  by  a discharge  of  inky 
fluid,  to  cover  its  escape. 


AnOONAOX  AND  8UKLL 


ARGTTLTJS.  A genus  of  Crustaccous  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  the  P.kcilopoda.  The  best 
known  species,  A ryulusful iaceus,  is  found  in  1 
this  country.  This  aquatic  parasite  attaches 
itself  to  the  young  of  Frogs,  Sticklebacks,  x-c., 
and  sucks  their  blood  : it  is  also  found  upon  ! 
the  Perch,  Pike,  Carp,  and  Trout.  The 
body  is  flattened  ; of  a greenish-yellow 
| colour  ; less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  ; 
i and  is  divided  into  five  somewhat  indistinct 
segments  along  the  buck.  The  animal  turns 
! itself  about  in  the  water  in  a similar  manner 
i to  the  Oj/rini.  The  eggs  are  oval,  of  a milky 
white  colour,  and  arc  attached  by  gluten  to 
i stones  or  other  bard  substances ; and  before 
the  Argulus  arrives  at  the  adult  state  it 
undergoes  several  transformations. 

ARGUS-PIIEA8ANT.  ( Aryus  (jiganteua.) 
This  beautiful  but  rare  bird  is  a native  of 
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many  parts  of  the  Indian  Islands. . The 
male  measures  five  feet  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ; and  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  is  remarkable  for 
vnriety  and  elegance.  The  wings  consist  o' 

| verv  large  feathers,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
! the'outer  webs  being  adorned  with  a row  ot 
large  eyes  (ocelli'),  arranged  parallel  to  the 
, shaft  -,  the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers, 


delight  in  settling  on  the  bramble-blooms. 
In  the  male  the  wings  above  are  fulvous,  in 
the  female  virescent,  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  black  lines  and  bars, 
and  three  rows  of  marginal  black  spots  ; an- 
terior  wings  beneath,  paler  and  less  spotted  t 
the  posterior  wings  are  greenish  beneatn, 
with  four  irregular  narrow  pale  silvery-  . 
waved  bands ; between  the  two  last  is  a 
series  of  ocelli,  with  a green  iris  and  pale 
pupil,  and  on  the  margin  is  a row  of  green 
crescents  : the  cilia  of  all  the  wings  above 
are  fulvous  and  black,  paler  and  ferruginous 
beneath  : the  body  fulvous  above,  psjph 
beneath  : the  antennae  are  brownish,  with 
the  club  black. 

ARGYNN'IS  LATHONIA,  or  QUEEN' 
OF  SPAIN'  FRIT  HEART . This  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  species,  though  rare  m this 
country,  appears  to  be  very  common  on 


saoos  OIOONTEOS  J 

lie  tiro  middle  ones  being  about  four  feet  111 
ength?  the  next  scarcely  two  and  gradually 
i “.^..i.rrr  to  the  outer  ones.  Ine  wnou. 
ilunice  is,  indeed,  so  varied,  that  to  attempt 
o describe  it  fully  in  our  limits  would  be 
fain  Its  voice  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not  | 
larsii  as  in  the  peacock.  It  is  considered  a 

of  its  head  were  much  admired. 

ARGUS.  [See  Pectex.] 

APr,Y\NIS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Uepi- 
dotSm  We  liefe  describe  two  . beaut  tul 
British  rpecies  of  Buttertlies  belonging  to  this 

tliviai0n-  OTT  -l-T'TJ 

thdLmcadow9a<^0^cab®"^^t°” 

"Leak,  which  is  knownto 


QDE^N  OF  3 FAIN  EO..XRTLT 
(hROTSN'19  T1THOSI4.) 

the  Continent.  The  upper  mrfar*  in  ecnerj  ] 
markings  resembles  tliat  ot  the  allied  si 'ccico, 
tint  it  may  be  at  once  known  by  the  bean- 
tiful  and  well-defined  silver  marks  on  the 
under  surf  ace  of  the  lower  wings.  British 
specimens  of  it  are  much  prised  by  the  col 
lector.  Our  cuts  will  give  “.vety  good .idea 
of  this  insect.  as  we  have  ngured  both  the 
upper  and  under  sides. 

•YRICTA.  A cenus  of  Dorsfbranchiate 
Annelid®.  They  have  neither  teeth  nor 
tentacles.  The  body,  which  is  lengthened, 
hears  two  ranges  of  lamelliform  cirrhi 
t He  hack  ; and  the  anterior  feet  are  furnished 
with  dentelated  crests,  that  do  not  occur  on 
the  other  feet. 

ARMADILLO.  (DoJt/pnJ.)  A genus  of 
mnmmiferous  qimdrn]>cds.  belonging  to  the 
order  Edentata,  readily  distinguished  from 
nil  others  bv  the  singular  covering .with  which 
Nature  lias  protected  them.  This  is  a com- 
plete suit  of  armour:  consoling,  of  a tnanmi 
lar  or  oval  plate  on  the  top  oT  the  head,  a 
large  buckler  over  the  shoulders,  and  a siml-j 
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Aai  buckler  over  the  haunches,  while  between 
•..ihcse  solid  portions  there  intervenes  a series 
•)f  transverse  bands  or  shelly  zones,  in  such 
i i manner  as  to  accommodate  this  coat  of  mail 
: co  the  various  postures  of  the  body  ; the  tail 
ijiso  is  covered  by  a series  of  calcareous  rings  ; 
:and  the  animal  altogether  exhibits  a striking 
deviation  from  the  usual  structure  and  out- 
ward  appearance  of  quadrupeds.  Like  the 
hedgehog,  it  can  roll  itself  up  into  a ball, 
• thereby  offering  a uniform,  solid  surface, 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey  or 
•.small  quadrupeds.  The  interior  surface  of 


1 ARMADILLO. 

8KXCIN0TO8  VAR  ) 

ered  by  the  shell,  is  clothed 
;ered  hairs,  of  which  some 
sue  forth  between  the  joints 
The  Armadillos  have  a ra- 
;t,  long  ears,  short  and  thick 
K . claws  ; all  of  which  are 
habits  of  burrowing,  which 
h such  astonishing  rapidity 
impossible  to  get  at  them 
i hunters  are  then  obliged 
out  of  their  dens  ; and  ns 
inch  the  surface  they  roll 
nd  are  easily  captured.  Al- 
und  in  incredible  numbers, 
leir  peculiar  fecundity  they 
.y  exterminated,  as  they  are 
.t  aridity  on  account  of  their 
roasted  in  the  shell,  and  is 
eat  luxury.  Their  food  con- 
succulent  roots,  ripe  fruits, 
vegetable  substances  ; but 
llv  devour  worms,  small  li- 
the eggs  of  birds  which  build 
be  ground.  The  species  arc 
rom  each  other,  principally, 
of  bands  on  the  trunk  of  the 
the  shield  on  the  fore-shoul- 
n the  rump.  Don  F.  Azara, 

' “Essays  on  the  Natural  Ilis- 
lrupeds  of  Paraguay,”  showed 
•er  of  these  bands  is  by  no 
; in  the  same  species,  but  that 
prescribed  limits  this  number 
J to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
aron  Cuvier,  accordingly,  fur 
J of  definition,  has  divided  the 
□nto  five  small  groups,  princi- 
phed  from  one  another  by  the 

■ . ffm  of  their  teeth  and  claws  ; 

1 to  these  sub-divisions  he  has  applied,  re- 


spectively, the  names  of  Cachioames,  Apars, 
Encouberts,  Cabassous,  and  Priodontes. 

The  Cachicames  are  those  which  have 
four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  seven  teeth  on 
each  side  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
— The  Apars  have  also  four  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  on  each  side  above 
and  below.  The  Apar  has  only  three  move- 
able  bands  ; the  rest  of  its  tesselated  cover- 
ing being  nearly  inflexible  : it  has  also  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  into  a perfect  sphere, 
in  which  state  it  is  safe  from  the  attack  of 
dogs  ; its  smooth  hard  covering  offering  a 
better  defence  than  the  sharp  spines  of  the 
hedgehog. — The  Encouberts  have  five  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  and  in  addition  to  nine  or 
ten  teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  have  two 
incisor  teeth  in  the  upper. — The  Cabassous 
have  five  toes  ; but  those  of  the  fore-feet  are 
obliquely  placed,  so  that  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  are  small,  but  the  middle  and 
fourth  claws  are  armed  with  immensely 
large  trenchant  claws  ; on  each  side  above 
and  below  are  nine  or  ten  teeth. — The  Prio- 
dontes, in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and 
enormous  claws  of  the  Cabassous,  have,  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-four small  teeth.  The  Giant  Armadillo 
(Dci&ypus  gigeu i)  belongs  to  this  division. 


■"try-"  -"NX;  v •''.w 

GIANT  ARMADILLO. — (DA9YPOB  OIOAS.) 

It  is  the  largest  known  species  of  Armadillo; 
the  body,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  being  some- 
times three  lcet  in  length. 

The  PICHY  (Dasypus  minutus ),  ns  we 
read  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  “ Researches  ” in  South 
America,  wanders  by  day  over  the  open 
plains,  feeding  on  beetles,  larvae,  roots,  and 
even  small  snakes.  It  prefers  a very  dry 
soil ; and  the  sand-dunes  near  the  coast, 
where  for  many  months  it  can  never  taste 
water,  is  its  favourite  resort.  The  instunt 
one  was  perceived,  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  catch  it,  almost  to  tumble  off  one’s  horse  ; 
for  if  the  soil  was  soft,  the  animal  burrowed 
so  quickly,  that  its  hinder  quarters  had  al- 
most disappeared  before  one  could  alight. 
The  Pichy  likewise  often  tries  to  escape 
notice  by  squatting  close  to  the  ground. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  fully  proved  by 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  discovered  by 
the  above-named  traveller,  that  more  than 
one  gigantic  animal,  protected  by  an  arma- 
dillo-like  covering,  were  once  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,  but  nt  a period  so  remote  as  to 
render  all  attempts  to  ascertain  their  exact 
nature  perfectly  unavailing  : much,  however, 
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has  been  done  towards  it  by  the  aid  of  modem 
science.  [See  Toxodo.v  and  Glyptopox.J 
ARNEE.  ( Bos  Arni.)  A large  and  for- 
midable quadruped* conspicuous  tor  courage, 
strength,  and  ferocity  ; and  closely  allied  to 
the  mid  ordinary  Buffalo.  It  inhabits  the 
high  lands  of  LLindostan,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  enormous  horns,  which  often  measure 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  T1 hey  incline 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  then,  arching 
gradually  towards  each  other  os  they  proceed 
to  the  points,  form  a bold  crescent : they  are 
rough  with  numerous  ridges  and  furrows. 
In  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
this  animal  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ama. 


ARTAMTJS.  A genus  of  birds,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  was  placed  by  thsj older 
writers  among  the  Shrikes.  [See  Wood- 
Swallow.] 


ARTICULATA.  The  term  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  a primary  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  animals  composing  it  not 
only  present  an  internal  structure  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other 
three  divisions  — the  Vertebrata,  Mol-  | 
lusca,  and  Radiata  — but  are  distinguished 
by  external  characters  so  definite  and  etn- 
dent  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  skeleton 
is  not  internal,  as  in  the  Vertebrata,  but  is 
seldom  altogether  absent,  as  in  the  Mollusca. 
Their  entire  body  is  divided  into  segments  ; 
the  series  of  articulated  rings  which  encircle 
the  body  supplying  the  place  of  a skelrfon, 
and  being  in  general  hard  enough  to  furnish 
the  necessary  resisting  fulcra  to  the  muscles 
of  locomotion  ; whence  they  are  capable  of 
performing  the  several  actions  of  walkin=, 
leaping,  swimming,  or  flying,  i here  are 
also  some  which  are  not  turmshed  with  feet, 
hut  have  only  soft  and  membranous  articu- 
lated limbs,  by  which  they  can  merely  crawl. 
In  some  articulated  ninmaU,  their  ring-like 
appearance  results  merely  from  a certain 
number  of  transverse  folds,  which  furrow  the 
ridn,  and  encircle  the  body  ; hut  in  the 
greater  number,  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  ease,  formed  by  a series  of  ring®.  s° 
united  one  to  another  as  to  allow  them  a 
certain  degree  of  movement.  In  most  ani- 
mals of  this  sub-kingdom,  each  nng  m its  | 
complete  state  possesses  a pair  of  nen0''? 
ganglia,  united  on  the  central  line  1 and 
these  ganglia  are  connected  together  by  a 

double  cord  of  communication,  whiclyuns 

alon"  the  ventral  or  lower  surface  of  the 
body.  The  bulk  of  the  body  m the  Articu- 
lata  is  made  up  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the 
several  segments,  aiul  their  various  append 
Sore  put  in  motion  ; and  these  muscles 
are  arranged  with  so  much  regularity  and 
exactness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central 

line  that  the  lateral  symmetry  of  the  Ar 
tieuiatn  is  most  exact.  With  tW  except  on 
of  a few  of  the  verv  lowest  species,  all  the 
Articulata  are  furnished  with  a distinct  head, 
aiul  with  jaws  for  the  prehension  and  redue- 

[^'o^  food  : 

mmm 


most  rapid  increase  of  the  body , the  demar.4 
for  food  is  so  great,  that  a short  suspension 

of  the  supply  proves  fatab  . 

The  members  of  tliis  gTeat  divinon  are  d*s- 
tributed  into  five  claaees,  principally  founded 
on  the  organs  of  locomotion.  1 . The  A -*•  x e-  . . 
lid.k,  or  Red-bloodesl  Worms ; characterized  . 
by  the  presence  of  a distinct  circulating  tys- 
tern,  and  of  respiratory  organs;  the  exten- 
non  of  the  body  into  numerous  segments  ; 
and  by  the  possession  of  a well -deve. oped  | 
nervous  system.  2.  The  Cieeiploe^  which  ] 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  connect  the  Articulata  i 
with  the  Mollusca.  The  body  is  tunushed 
with  articulated  cirrhi,  arranged  in  pairs, 
while  in  many  it  is  provided  with  a ■ raulu- 
valve  sheU.  3.  Crustacea,  or  Crab*.  Lot-  , 
sters , &c.  These  have  articulated  linurs, 
more  or  less  complicated,  attached i to ^ toe  i 
sides  of  the  body.  Their  blood  is  white,  then-  . 
respiration  aquatic,  and  among  them  alone, 
of  all  the  Articulata,  do  we  find  a distinct  , 
auditory  apparatus.  They  have  transverse 
jaws;  two  compound  eyes  ; andallare  fur-  | 
nished  with  antenna;  or  articulated  filaments 
| attached  to  the  head,  of  which  there  are  ge-  | 
! nerally  four.  4.  Aeachxida,  or  Sputa*,  , 
I Mites,  &c.  In  common  with  a great  number 
of  the  Crustacea,  these  have  the  head  and 
thorax  joined  into  a single  pie<*  with  arti- 
culated limbs  on  each  side  : their  month  is 
I armed  with  jaws,  but  they  have  no  antenM. 

n Insects  ; the  most  numerous  in  species 
l of  any  throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

1 They  are  characterized  by  the  division  of 
the  body  into  three  distinct ^ portions.  — the 
I head,  thorax  or  corselet,  and  abdomen  ; bv 
the  possession  of  antenna;  on  the  head  . ot 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and,  in  general,  of  one  or 
! two  pins  of  wings , and  by  their  r^pmng 
by  means  of  trachea:,  which  are  el^c  vte- 
sels  that  receive  the  air  by  orifice,  termed 
stiffniata,  pierced  in  their  sides,  eod  whlA 
are  distributed  by  minute  ramifications  oier 
I every  part  of  the  body. 

ARVICOI.A.  A genus  of  Rodent  Mom- 
malia.  [See  Vole.] 


APCARIDA.  A family  of  EnL.zoa, 
living  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  intestines 
of  various  animals.  There  bod.es  ^elon- 
gated, like  the  garden  worm,  round,  elastic, 
and  tapering  ut  either  extremity.  The 
month  is  provided  with  three  bps  or  tuher- 
Ses;  but  there  are  no  bristles  or  set*  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  they  also  differ  from 
the  earth-worm  in  having  colourless  blood, 
and  ill  exhibiting  very  slight  movement! 
during  life.  The  srecies  are  very  numerous 
and  common,  those  most  familiar  to  us  being 
the  oisenris  Itimbricoides,  infesting  man;  tnc 
.1.  marffinata,  found  in  the  Dog;  the  A. 
mj/sMx.  constantly  present  Inthcstomachrf 

the  Cat ; amt  the  . 1 . si alia  of  the ‘VlnuentTv 
The  Ascaris  occupying  our  bodies  frequent  l 
gives  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms,  and 
uneducated  people  sometimes  desenbe  there 
creatures  to  be  serpents,  eels.  Sc.,  ha  mg 
knowledge  ot  their  true  nature- 
lumbricoiclcs  varies  from  four  to  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  “"j'.tocm  one  to  four  line 
in  circumference.  The  body  l 
; numerous  closely  set  rings  or  annotations. 
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,,nd  from  head  to  tail  by  four  equidistant 
I,  onritudiiml  lines.  The  worm  presents  a 
l.ight  yellow  colour,  the  skm  itself  being 

• ransparent  and  horny  (chitinous)  in  texture. 
Hie  digestive  tube  exhibits  different  de- 
crees of  width  at  those  parts  of  the  canal 
respectively  known  as  the  oesophagus,  *to- 
- naeh.  and  intestine,  the  latter  being  straight 
: n the  main,  but  slightly  undulating  ; the 
unus  forms  a transverse  slit  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  body.  This  animal  is  unisexual, 

■ the  females  being  furnished  with  oval-slmped 

• =ges.  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
rEsehricht,  amount  to  many  thousands  in 
:£ach  individual.  Of  late  years  numerous 

■experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view 
»f  ascertaining  how  these  creatures  gam 
access  to  the  human  body  ; and  from  the 
researches  of  Kllehenmeister,  Verloren, 
Leuckart.  Richter,  and  other  distinguished 
i helminthologists,  it  would  appear  that  we 
must  in  the  first  instance  unconsciously 
swallow  the  minute  eggs  which  exist  in  all 
open  waters,  and  into  which  the  eggs  them- 
selves must  have  been  introduced  in  way9 
too  numerous  and  unpleasant  to  be  minutely 
particularised  in  this  place.  The  young 
worms  develope  into  active  embryos  whilst 

• the  ova  are  still  in  the  water,  but  upon 

• being  transferred  to  the  human  stomach,  it 
-is  conjectured  that  they  immediately  effect 
t:  their  escape  from  the  shell,  attaining  matu- 
rity in  the  body  of  the  individual  (or  host, 
as  the  Germans  call  him)  who  is  unluckily 

destined  to  entertain  their  presence. 

The  Little  Maw  or  Thread-worm  of  chil- 
dren will  be  found  described  under  Oxyurus. 
[See  Supplement.] 


ASCIDIA.  An  order  of  Acephalous  Mol- 
iusks  answering  to  the  Tunicata  of  most 
zoologists.  The  simple  Ascidians  have  the 
body  fixed,  roundish,  and  apparently  issuing 
from  a sheath.  There  are  many  species, 
most  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  in  high  latitudes.  They  adhere  by 
their  base  to  rocks,  shells,  and  other  sub- 
marine substances;  they  are  more  or  less 
. gelatinous,  and  some  are  esculent;  they  con- 
tract and  dilate  themselves  alternately,  and 
have  the  power  of  squirting  out  the  water 
they  have  imbibed.  This  power  of  ejecting 
| the  contents  of  the  branchial  sac  is,  in  fact, 

I their  principal  means  of  defence:  some  of  the 
: larger  species  are  able  to  shoot  the  fluid  to 
a height  of  three  feet.  Some  of  the  Asciditc 
are  compound;  different  individuals  being 
i united  together  by  a common  stem;  but  each 
' having  its  own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus, 
i and  digestive  system;  and  each  fixed  on  a 
| footstalk,  that  branches  from  a common 
i creeping  stem,  through  which  a circulation 
takes  place  that  connects  them  all.  Both 
in  the  solitary  and  compound  Ascidians,  the 
| young  animal,  when  it  first  issues  from  the 
, egg,  has  active  powers  of  locomotion,  being 
\ provided  with  a large  tadpole-like  tuil,  by 
I the  aid  of  wljich  it  is  propelled  through  the 
■j  water.  [See  Salpa,  Pvp.osoma,  Puai.lusia, 
in  Supplement.] 

I A8ILU8  : AS1LID/E.  A genus  and 
j family  of  Dipterous  insects  ; the  most  com- 


mon European  species  of  which  isth e Asilus 
crabronifonnis,  an  insect  nearly  equalling  a 
hornet  in  length,  but  of  a much  more  slender 
and  pointed  form  ; and.  though  of  a some- 
what formidable  aspect,  incapable  of  piercing 
with  any  degree  of  severity. 

ASP.  ( Coluber  aspis .)  A species  of  venom- 
ous Serpent, often  mentioned  both  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (who,  from  the  discre- 
pancies in  their  accounts  of  it,  appear  to  have 
known  several  noxiouB  reptiles  under  this 
name)  ; but  most  especially  celebrated  ns 
the  instrument  chosen  by  Cleopatra  to  put 
an  end  to  her  existence  after  the  defeat  of 
Mark  Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Na- 
turalists now  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
real  Asp  is  the  serpent  to  which  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  El  Hoje ; that  it  is  of  a 
green  colour,  marked  obliquely  with,  brown 
bands,  and  measures  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  length.  Like  the  Cobra  Capello  of  India, 
the  Asp  has  the  power  of  greatly  distending 
the  neck  when  irritated,  and  of  raising  itself 
on  its  tail  to  dart  forward  upon  an  enemy. 
The  effects  of  its  poison  are  most  deadly, 
admitting  of  no  remedy  where  amputation 
of  the  part  cunnot  be  immediately  effected  : 
but  Lord  Bacon  asserts  that  its  bite  is  the 
least  painful  of  all  the  instruments  of  death,  1 
and  he  supposes  its  poison  to  have  some  affi- 
nity to  opium,  though  less  disagreeable  in 
its  operation. 

ASPERGILLUM.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  furnished  with  a bivalve  shell,  in- 
closed in  a tubular  calcareous  sheath,  which 
is  dilated  or  club-shaped  at  the  lower  end, 
and  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  thenar- 
row  aperture.  The  shell,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  6pout  of  a 
watering-pot  (a  name  familiarly  given  to  it 
by  collectors),  has  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone,  terminating  at  the  large  end  in  a disc, 
which  is  pierced  with  a number  of  small 
orifices,  and  bordered  by  a sort  of  corolla  or 
frill.  By  means  of  two  small  valves  in  the 
tube  the  water  is  freely  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  shell.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  are  borers  ; some  bury  themselves  in 
the  sand,  some  in  stone,  others  in  wood,  and 
others  in  thick  shells. 

ASPIDIPIIORA.  The  name  given  to  n 
group  of  Branch iopodous  Crustacea,  distin- 
guished by  having  6ixty  pairs  of  legs,  all 
furnished  on  the  outside,  near  the  base,  with 
a large  oval  vesicle,  and  of  which  the  two 
anterior,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  resemble 
antenna}.  A large  shell,  almost  entirely 
disengaged,  covers  the  major  part  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  body.  [See  Bkanciho- 
I’OUA.] 

ASS.  ( Equus  as  inns.)  A well-known  and 
most  useful  domestic  quadruped,  whose  good 
qualities  are  too  generally  undervalued.  The 
A 89  is  believed  to  be  a descendant  of  the  wild 
Ass,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  deserts  of 
Tartary,  &c.  (by  some  naturalists  called  the 
Onager,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Persian  Koulan),nnd  celebrated  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  for  the  fiery  activity  of  its  dis- 
position, and  the  flectness  of  its  course.  But 
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in  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  for  so 
many  ages  successive  generations  have  been 
doomed,  the  Ass  has  long  since  become  pro- 
verbial for  6tolid  indifference  to  suffering  and 
for  unconquerable  obstinacy  and  stupidity. 

From  the  general  resemblance  between 
the  Ass  and  the  Horse,  it  might  naturally 
enough  be  supposed  that  they  were  very 
closely  allied,  and  that  one  had  degenerated  : 
they  are,  however,  perfectly  distinct ; there 
is  that  inseparable  line  drawn,  that  barrier 
between  them,  which  Nature  provides  lor 
the  perfection  and  preservation  of  her  pro- 
ductions— their  mutual  offspring,  the  mule, 
being  incapable  of  reproducing  its  kind.— 
The  best  breed  of  Asses  is  that  originally 
derived  from  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of 
Asia  ; at  present,  perhaps,  the  best  breed  in 
Europe  is  the  Spanish  ; and  very  valuable 
Asses  are  still  to  be  had  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent,  where  during 
the  existence  of  the  Spanish  dominion  the 
breed  was  very  carefully  attended  to.  In 
truth,  wherever  proper  attention  has  been 
paid  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  the 
finest  specimens,  he  is  rendered  nearly  it  not 
quite  equal  to  the  horse  for  most  purposes 
of  labour  ; while  on  hilly  and  precipitous 
roads  he  is  decidedly  better  adapted  from 
his  general  habits  and  formation.  1 he  most 
general  colour  of  the  Ass  is  a mouse-coloured 
grey,  with  a black  or  blackish  stnpe,  extend- 
ing along  the  spine  to  the  tail,  and  crossed 
by  a similar  stripe  over  the  shoulders. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months, 
and  seldom  produces  more  than  one  foal  at 
a time  : the  teeth  follow  the  same  order  of 
appearance  and  renewal  as  those  of  the 
horse.  Asses’  milk  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  sanative  qualities  : invalids  suffering 
from  debility  of  the  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative functions  make  use  of  it  with  great 
advantage  ; and  to  those  also  who  are  con- 
sumptive it  is  very  generally  recommended. 

The  WILD  ASS  {Equus  hemiomuf ),  [or 
Koulax,  as  it  is  called  by  the  1'er^ai)^ 
stands  much  higher  on  its  limbs  than  the 
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flaxen  hue  ; and  a broad  brown  stripe  run- 
ning down  the  back,  from  the  mane  to  the  j 
tail,  and  crossing  the  shoulders,  as  in  the 
common  Ass.  The  Koulan  inhabits  parts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  migrates  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season.  Ite  flesh  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Tartars  and  Per- 
sians, who  hunt  it  in  preference  to  all  kind* 
of  game.  We  have  alluded  to  the  frequer.t 
mention  of  this  animal  by  both  sacred  and 
profane  writers  of  antiquity  ; and  we  may 
properly  conclude  by  quoting  the  book  of 
Job,  xxxix.  5 — 8 : “ Who  hath  sent  out  the 
wild  as3  free  ? or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands 
of  the  wild  ass  ? Whose  house  I have  made 
the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his 
dwellings.  He  scometh  the  multitude  of 
the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of 
the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is 
his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every 
green  thing.”  [See  Kiaxg  in  Supplement. 

ASSERADOR.  (The  Spanish  word  for 
Sawyer.)  The  name  applied  in  Columbia  to 
a remarkable  Lamellicom  beetle,  which  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  than  by  any  description.  Tne 
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the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body,  being  of 


HEWITSOS'S 

(ASSERADOR  HEWTTSOJfT,) 

female  wants  the  singular  horns  on  the  head 
and  thorax  from  which  the  species  denies 
its  local  name  of  “ The  Sawyer  : it  being 

the  belief  of  the  country  people  that  the  in- 
sect saws  off  the  small  twigs  of  trees  be 
means  of  the  friction  of  the  two.  >tr  Dav,d 
Dyson  informed  us  that  he  found  it  abun- 
dantly, and  in  clusters,  on  a speaw  of 
bamboo.  Mr.  Empson  of  Bath  first  dis- 
covered this  curious  insect,  and  published 
a figure  of  it  with  the  name  of  Atscraaor 
Hcwitsom , and  presented  his  unique  spe- 
cimen to  the  British  Museum  at  a time  when 
the  insect  was  very  rare.  It  has  also  been 
described  by  Mr.  Hope  as  the  Gol^faPerrtcru 
and  by  Erichson  as  the  Scamfxrvs  t • tnrru: 
and  we  see  the  learned  Berlin  entomologist 
now  fancies  it  may  be  only  a variety  of  the 
Fnbricinn  species,  S.  ayeon.  M c give  this 
one  example  of  what  naturalists  call l the 
sttnonymes  of  n species,  to  show  the  utter 
impossibility  of  our  attempting  to > gi  ve ■ ot to 
reconcile  the  different  names  applied  to  the 
same  species  by  different  authors. 

AST  ACUS.  A genus  of  long-  tailed  Cme- 
tnccous  animals,  whose  distinguishing  cha- 
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i cter  is  derived  from  the  antennae,  the  two  I tennae  being  only  two  or  three-jointed,  and 
i drs  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  same  hori-  | the  proboscis  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
i mtal  line.  In  it  are  included  those  well-  into  the  mouth.  lew  of  the  Athericerre 
raown  and  valuable  shell-fish,  the  Lobster 


i&stacux  tnarinus ),  and  the  Crayfish  ( Asta - 
i s jiuviatilis)  : the  former  of  these  has,  how- 
ler, by  recent  naturalists  been  regarded  as 
hne  type  of  another  genus  ( JJomarus ).  [See 
, obstek  and  Crayfish.] 

ASTERIAS.  A genus  of  Radiated  ani- 
wals,  of  a more  or  less  stellate  form,  which 
we  find  thrown  up 
on  every  coast,  and 
which  are  popu- 
larly known  as 
Star-fishes.  They 
are  formed  of  a 
semi  - transparent 
and  gelatinous 
substance  covered 
with  a thin  mem- 
brane; and  though 
at  first  sight  they 
often  appear  like  a 
lump  of  inanimate 
•issue,  on  minuter  inspection  they  are 
ound  possessed  of  life  and  motion.  **  Let  a 
itar-fish  thus  picked  up,”  observes  Mr.Rymer 
ones,  “be  placed  in  some  transparent  pool 
-fft  by  the  tide,  within  a rocky  basin  ; watch 
: there,  and,  doubtless,  soon  the  most  iucuri- 
us  looker-on  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
..aze  in  mute  astonishment  at  what  he  sees, 
’rom  the  inferior  surface  of  each  ray,  the 
■ reature.  which  before  appeared  so  helpless 
•nd  inanimate,  slowly  protrudes  numbers  of 
-.eshy  tubes,  which  move  about  in  search  of 
•arm  holding-places,  and  are  soon  fixed,  by 
neans  of  little  suckers  at  the  end  of  each,  to 
-he  smooth  surface  of  a neighbouring  stone, 
■r,  if  the  star-fish  has  been  placed  in  glass 
illed  with  salt  water,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
he  glass,  where  every  movement  may  be 
plainly  seen.  When  "these  have  laid  fast 
lold,  others  appear  in  quick  succession,  and 
ikewise  are  attached  to  the  smooth  surface, 
.ill  at  last  hundreds  of  little  legs,  for  such 
Jiese  suckers  seem,  are  actively  employed, 
md  by  their  aid  the  creature  glides  along 
with  such  a gentle  motion,  that  it  seems 
rather  to  swim  than  crawl.  Thus  roused 
into  activity  we  watch  its  movements,  and 
perceive  that  it  has  appetites  and  instincts 
which  direct  its  course.  Place  within  its 
reach  a piece  of  tainted  fish,  or  other  sea- 
side carrion,  and  it  soon  will  find  it  out,  and, 
dasping  it  between  its  rays,  will  swallow 
ind  digest  it  in  its  ample  stomach. ” 

ASTERACANTHION.  [8ee  8uppl.] 

A8TEROLEPI9.  [See  Supplement.] 

ASTRvEA.  A genus  of  fixed  Polypi, 
either  inenisting  marine  bodies,  as  in  the 
Astrcea  rotulosa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 
Indian  sens,  or  collected  in  a hemispherical 
moM,  sometimes  though  rarely  lohated,  as 
in  the  Astro? a favosa,  commonly  found  in 
the  seas  of  the  East  Indies. 

ATELES.  [See  Spider  Monkey.] 

ATIIERICERA.  The  fourth  section  of 
Dipterous  insects,  characterised  by  the  an- 


are  carnivorous  in  the  perfect  6tate.  They 
are  found,  for  the  most  part,  on  flowers 
leaves  and  sometimes  on  human  excrement. 

ATI-IERINE.  ( Athcrina .)  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  varying  in  length  from  three 
inches  to  six.  They  arc  abundant  on  the  ! 
shores  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  also  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian and  other  coasts  of  South  America, 
where  they  are  esteemed  delicious  food.  They  i 
are  likewise  taken  in  considerable  numbers  j 
on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England,  espe-  ; 
cially  near  Southampton,  where,  from  their 
similarity  of  appearance,  they  are  called 
smelts.  The  Atherine  is  of  a silvery  yellow 
hue,  somewhat  transparent,  and  having  a 
well-defined  silvery  band  or  stripe  running 
along  the  sides,  from  gills  to  tail. 

ATLANTA.  (Atlanta  Peronii.)  A small 
transparent  Molluscous  animal,  found  in  the 
seas  of  all  hot  climates;  it  occupies  a most 
delicate  6hell  spirally  rolled  on  itself,  hav- 
ing a thin  and  glassy  operculum.  The  xYt- 
lanta  belongs  to  the  order  lfeteropoda : it  has 
two  tentacula,  with  large  eyes  at  the  base  ; 
and  the  foot  large. 

ATTAGEN.  A local  name  for  the  Ptar- 
migan or  White  Grouse.  [See  Ptarmigan.] 

ATTIHAWMEG.  [See  Salmo  albus.] 

AUK.  ( Alca .)  A genus  of  aquatic  birds  of 
the  family  A Icadce,  consisting  of  several  spe- 
cies ; particularly  the  Great  Auk,  the  Ruzor- 
bill,  and  the  Little  Auk.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  very  short  wings,  and  the 
legs  placed  so  far  behind  the  centre  of  the 
body  that  they  stand  nearly  erect.  They  are 
strictly  sea  birds,  and  nestle  on  its  borders  ; I 
breeding  in  caverns  and  rocky  cliffs,  and  j 
laying  only  one  large  egg.  They  obtain  | 
their  food  by  diving,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert ; but  the  power  of  their  wings  is  very 
limited  ; and  when  they  proceed  on  foot  by 
land,  which  they  do  with  swiftness,  if  pur- 
sued, their  motions  are  the  most  awkward 
imaginable.  They  all  feed  on  small  fishes, 
Crustacea,  vermes,  mollusca,  or  marine  ve- 
getables. 

The  GREAT  AUK  ( Alca  impennis)  is  three 
feet  long  ; and  has  a black  bill,  four  inches 
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and  a quarter  long,  both  mandibles  being 
crossed  obliquely  with  several  ridges  and 
furrows.  Two  oval-shaped  white  spots 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  ; 
bill  and  the  eves : the  head,  back  part  of 
the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  ol  the  body 
and  wings  are  covered  with  short,  soft,  glossy- 
black  feathers,  excepting  a white  mark 
across  the  wings,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the 
lesser  quills.  The  wings  do  not  exceed 
more  than  four  inches  and  a quarter  tram 
the  tips  of  the  longest  quill-feathers  to  the 
first  joint:  legs  black,  short,  and  placed 
near  the  vent.  This  species  inhabits  Norway, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Feroe  Islands. 
They  are,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
met  with  on  the  northern  isles  of  Britain, 
but  are  never  observed  to  be  at  nnv  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  A Bntish-killed 
specimen  is  in  the  British  Museum;  it  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bullock. 

The  RAZOR-BILL,  or  Common  Auk, 
(Alca  torda).  These  birds  abound  in  the 
higher  northern  latitudes  ; they  are,  how- 
ever  widely  diffused  ; and  in  England  many 
precipitous  cliffs,  the  Needles,  jus.,  have  a 
fair  shore  of  them.  The  Razor-bill  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  extended  songs 
about  twenty-seven  inches.  They  build  no 
nests,  but  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  bare  edges 
of  lofty  rocks  hanging  over  the  sea,  where 
they  form  a very  grotesque  appearance, 
from  the  singular  order  of  the  in  wluch 
they  sit  one  above  another.  Their  [one] 
is  disproportionately  large,  being  three 
inches  long,  the  colour  n greenish-white  ir- 
ie"ularlv  marked  with  dark  spots.  Thou- 
sands of  these  birds  are  HUedonthecoas 
of  Labrador,  for  the  sake  of  the  breast 
feathers,  which  are  very  warm  and  elastic  , 
and  incredible  number  of  eggs  are  also  col- 
lected there. 


ice  has  been  broken  up  by  storms,  they  watch  l| 
its  motion,  and  come  down  in  legion*  tt>  I 
banquet  on  the  various  marine  animal*  It 
which  lie  scattered  before  them.  Iti*  rarely  j 
that  the  Little  Auk  i*  seen  on  our  shores,  I 
and  can  hardly  be  called  an  occasional  | 
visitant.  Like  the  others  which  liave  been  j 
mentioned,  it  only  lays  one  egg.  which  11  or  i 
a pale  bluish-green,  and  is  placed  on  the  ,, 
most  inaccessible  lediges  of  rocks. 

Different  species  of  this  family  of  birds  are  I 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  northern  JJ 
world  ; and  some  of  them  are  met  with  on  jl 
almost  all  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the  coasts  or  Jl 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  female  depont* 
her  single  egg  upon  the  bare  mould,  in  a hole  . j 
dug  out  and  formed  in  the  ground  by  nersell  II 
and  mate,  for  that  purpose,  or  in  one  that  tney  l| 
find  rcadv  made  by  the  rabbits,  which  they  jl 
easily  dislodge.  They  assemble  early  m U 
April,  prepare  for  the  business  of  incubation 
in  May,  and  hatch  their  young  in  the  t*~- 
"inniug  of  July  ; from  which  time  till  the  ,, 
middle  of  August  they  are  employed  in  . 
nurturing  and  rearing  their  brood  : they 
then  regularly  depart  for  the  southern  coast*  J 
of  France,  Spain,  and  other  regions  more  J 
suited  to  their  exigencies,  where  they  pas*  i 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 


AULOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Ac&nthop-  j 
tervaian  fishes,  closely  allied  to  Fielvlar: a, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  having  . 


The  LITTLE  AUK  (Mergulus  aUe).  This 
is  a plump  round-shaped  little  bird,  nboxit 
nine  inches  long.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
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numerous  free  spines  before  the  dorsal 1 fir is 
the  jaws  are  toothless  : the  tube  of  the  muz- 
zle is  shorter,  wider,  and  more  compressed 
than  in  Fistularia : the  body  is  very  ? 

the  tail  is  short  and  slender,  ending  in  a com- 
mon fin  • the  air-bladder  is  also  larger  than 
h!  the  true  Pipe-fishes.  The  best  known 
species  is  a native  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

\ITRICULA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  haxing  a head  furnished  with .two 
tentacuia.  and  eyes  at  their  base  : foot  short 
and  narrow.  They  inhabit  a shell  having  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  ears  of  certain 
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fiat  and  black  ; nearly  all  the  upper  parts 
I of  the  plumage  are  of  the  f toes 

nitable  shores  of  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen; 

but  their  great  breeding  station  s .ud  to  be 


'as*  ear.  — Iao riccla  utrR.) 
animals  , hence  the  name.  Several  specie 


animals;  nence  me  ' ;v  i'”, 

are  European  : others  are  found  on  the  bank 
of  rivers  in  Brazil,  and  the  Indian  an< 
American  islands.  The  species  known  a 
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I uttricula  J [idee,  or  Midas'  Ear,  is  a hand- 
i urae  shell,  native  of  the  East  Indies  : its 
i.gure  is  oval  or  oblong  ; the  mouth  longi- 
tudinal, with  a reflected  lip. 

AUXIS.  A fish  belonging  to  the  Scom- 
t-'ridte  or  Mackerel  family,  found  in  the 
ildediterranean.  It  is  of  a fine  blue  black 
: q the  back,  with  oblique  blackish  lines, 
:nd  the  flesh  deep  red. 

AVES.  [Birds.]  The  name  of  a class  of 
\ertebrated  animals,  characterized  by  ovipa- 
jus  generation,  a covering  of  feathers,  and 
v y their  anterior  extremities  being  organized 
i s wings,  and  mostly  used  for  flight.  There 

- .re  six  orders,  which  are  distinguished  by 
i ertain  characteristics  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities or  feet.  The  first  order  is  termed 
. iaptorcs  or  Accipitres ; they  have  large  feet, 

mh  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  all 

- rmed  with  long,  strong,  sharp,  curved,  and 
-rehensile  talons ; tills  structure  is  asso- 
.iated  with  a strong,  curved,  and  sharp- 
»ointed  beak  ; a very  muscular  body  ; and 
apability  of  rapid  and  long-continued  flight. 
These  are  Birds  of  Prey  ; the  principal  of 
hem  being  Vultures,  Eagles,  Ilawks,  Kites, 
iuzzards,  and  Owls.  The  second  order  is 

r ermed  Insessoi'es,  or  Perching  Birds.  The 
eet  of  these  are  all  formed  for  perching,  and 
heir  power  of  grasping  is  very  great ; the 
oes  ore  slender,  flexible,  of  moderate  length, 
ind  provided  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
rurved  claws.  It  includes  the  Thrushes, 

- Nightingales,  and  all  the  sweetest  songsters 
)f  our  groves  ; with  the  Redbreasts,  the  Spar- 
-ows.  Larks,  Swallows,  Crows,  Kingfishers, 
Birds  of  Paradise,  and  Humming-birds, 
f rom  including  the  smaller  tribes  of  Birds, 
the  terra  l'asseres  is  also  given  to  this  order. 
—The  tiiied  order  is  termed  Scansores,  or 
Climbers.  These  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing one  of  the  fore  toes  back  at  pleasure  ; a 
construction  wliich  enables  them  to  climb 
the  perpendicular  trunks  of  a tree.  Of  this 
order  the  Parrot  tribe  and  the  Woodpeckers 
ore  the  principal  members.  — The  fourth 
order  is  termed  Rasores,  or  Gallinaceous 
Birds.  It  is  characterized  by  the  hinder  toe 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  three 
anterior  ones ; this  reduces  the  power  of 
perching  ; but  the  front  toes  are  united  by  a 
slight  membrane,  and  are  strung,  straight, 
and  terminated  by  robust,  obtuse  claws, 
adapted  for  scratching  up  the  soil,  and  for 
running  along  the  ground  ; for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  also  furnished  with  very  strong, 
muscular  legs.  These  birds  have  the  head 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; and  the 
bill  generally  short,  with  the  upper  mandible 
somewhat  curved.  In  this  order  are  com- 
prised the  Peacock,  the  Turkey,  the  common 
Cock  and  Hen,  Partridges,  Pheasants,  Pi- 
geons, Ac. — The  fifth  order  is  termed  drul- 
latores,  or  Waders.  To  enable  them  to  wade 
and  seek  their  food  in  water,  along  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  the  birds 
belonging  to  this  order  have  long  and  slender 
legs,  and  generally  bare  thighs.  Their  three 
front  toes  are  more  or  less  united  at  the  base 
by  a web,  and  the  central  toe  is  often  longer 
and  stronger  thun  the  rest  5 the  hind  toe  is 
elevated,  short,  or  even  sometimes  wanting. 
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This  order  comprises  the  Ostriches,  Cranes, 
Herons,  Storks,  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  Bustards, 
and  Plovers.  The  sixth  order  is  termed 
Natatorcs,  Palmipedes , or  web-footed  Birds  ; 
and  their  whole  organization  is  especially 
adupted  for  an  aquatic  life.  Their  legs  are 
short,  and  placed  behind  the  centre  of  equi- 
librium; their  fore  toes  are  united  by  a thick 
and  strong  web  or  membrane  ; and  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a dense  layer  of 
down,  beneath  the  outer  plumage,  which  is 
close,  and  rendered  impervious  to  the  >vater. 
The  order  comprises  Swans,  Ducks,  and 
Geese  ; Auks,  Penguins,  Pelicans,  Petrels, 
Coots,  and  Grebes.  [See  the  art.  Birds.] 

AVICULA.  A genus  of  Concliiferous 
Molluscs  belonging  to  the  order  Dimyaria. 
It  is  thus  defined  by  Cuvier  : — “The  shell 
has  the  valves  equal,  with  a rectilinear 
hinge,  and  i9  often  carried  out  into  wings  ; 
the  ligament  is  narrow  and  elongated  ; small 
dentilations  often  appear  on  the  hinge,  on 
its  anterior  part ; and  below  the  angle  on 
the  side  near  the  mouth  is  the  notch  for  the 
byssus.  The  anterior  abductor  muscle  is 
still  extremely  minute.”  The  foot  of  the 
animal  is  conical,  worm-shaped,  and  rather 
long.  Some  very  beautiful  species  of  the 
Avicula  are  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
coast  of  Brazil,  New  Holland,  the  Red  Sea, 
&c.  The  interior  of  the  shell  is  pearly  in 
the  centre  : some  species  have  a broad  black 
border  surrounding  it,  and  the  margin  ter- 
minating in  a fringe.  The  Avicula  mar- 
l laritifera , or  Pearl  Oyster,  belongs  to  this 
genus.  [See  Pearl  Oyster.] 

AVICULARIA.  [See  Supplement.] 

AVOSET.  (Recurvirostra  avocetta.')  This 
grallatorial  bird,  whose  great  singularity  is 
in  the  form  of  its  bill,  is  aquatic,  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  banks  of  estuaries  being 
its  favourite  haunts.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  salt  lakes  of  Tart  ary  they 
are  abundant ; they  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe; 
and  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  England 
they  are  occasionally  found.  The  Avoset  is 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; very  erect, 
and  lias  legs  unusually  long  for  its  size. 


AVOBKT  --  ( REOCHVIRO8THA  AVOOICTTA.) 

The  bill,  which  is  three  inches  and  a half 
in  length,  turns  up  like  a hook,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or 
parrot,  and  is  flat,  thin,  sharp,  and  flexible. 
The  plumage  is  black  and  white,  tail  con- 


risting  of  twelve  white  feathers  ; the  legs  are 
of  a tine  blue  colour,  naked  and  well  cal- 
culated for  wading  ; the  feet  arc  palmated, 
but  not  bo  much  adapted  for  swimming  as 
for  supporting  the  bird  upon  the  mud.  It 
feeds  on  worms,  &c.,  which  it  scoops  out  of 
the  mud  with  its  bill ; and  it  lays  two  eggs, 
which  are  greenish,  spotted  with  brown  and 
black. 


AXIS.  (Cervtis  Axis.)  A species  of  Indian 
Deer,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  va- 
rieties. 1.  The  Common  Axis  is  about  the 
size  of  a fallow  deer,  and  of  a light  red  co- 
lour. The  body  is  beautifully  marked  with 


nose  blunt,  the  eyes  situated  near  the  muz- 
zle. the  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
the  toes  unconnected  by  intermediate  mem- 
branes. The  colour  is  brown,  thickly  mot- 
i tied  both  on  the  upper  and  under  sur1ac« 

1 of  the  head  and  body,  as  well  as  on  the  tail 
and  dorsal  fins,  with  numerous  small  round 
black  spots.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Mexico  : it  is  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  when  served  up 
with  a rich  and  stimulating  sauce,  is  e- 
teemed  a great  luxury.  A second  specia 
been  lately  discovered  and  described. 


AXIS  DEER.  • 


(OKRVDa  AXJ8-) 

white  spots,  and  a line  of  white  runs  along 
the  sides,  dividing  the  upper  from  the  under 
parts  of  the  body.  The  horns  are  slender, 
and  tri-forked  i the  first  ramification  being 
near  the  base,  and  the  second  near  the  top, 
each  pointing  upwards.  It  is  extremely 
docile,  and  possesses  the  sense  of  smelling  in 
an  exquisite  degree.  Though  it  is  a native 
of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  it  appears  to 
hear  the  cUmatcs  of  Europe  without  injury. 

2.  The  Great  Axis.  This  animal,  which  is 
a native  of  Borneo  and  Ceylon,  is  about  the 
height  of  a horse,  and  of  a reddish-brown 
colour.  The  horns  are  trifurcated,  thick 
stronir.  and  rugged  ; about  two  feet  nine 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  between 
the  tips.  8.  The  Lesser  Axis  is  a gregarious 
animal,  inhabiting  Java,  Ceylon,  • “°™e0’ 
and  some  other  oriental  islands.  It  is  bunted 
with  ardour,  the  sport  affording  the  lugliest 
i diversion,  and  the  flesh  being  esteemed  ex- 
cellent. 

AXOLOTL.  (Siren  pisciformisA  A 
singular  genus  of  Batrachmn  reptiles,  being 
perfectly  amphibious,  inasmuch  as  they  pos- 
sess both  kinds  of  respiratory  organs  at  the 
same  period,  being  furnished  ahk^  with  gills 
and  lungs  , and  they  can  co^**ntly 
breathe  air  and  water  according  to ^ the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
placed.  The  Axolotl  is  about  eight  or  nine 
indies  long,  the  head  is  broad  and  flat,  the  | 


AYE- AYE.  ( Cheiromy s Mada&ucarun- 
sis.)  A singular  quadrujied  (which  in  some 
descriptions  has  been  confounded  with  the  - 
Au  or  Sloth,  whose  habits  it  somewhat  re- 
Bemblcs.)  It  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  I 
order  Rodentia , but  other  naturalists  have 
classed  it  with  the  Monkev  tribe,  from  the  j 
hand-like  structure  of  its  hinder  feet.  It .if 
a native  of  Madagascar ; it  burrows  under  ! 
ground,  is  very  slothful,  and  is  altogether  a 
nocturnal  animal.  It  has  large  flat  ears, 
like  those  of  a bat,  and  a tail  resembling  a 
squirrel’s  ; but  its  most  distinguishing  p*- 
culiaritv  is  the  middle  toe  or  finger  of  the 
fore-foot,  the  two  last  joints  of  which  are 
very  long,  slender,  and  destitute  of  hair  : 
tliis,  as  M.  Sonnerat,  who  describes  the  one 


ATX-ATE. 
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he  had  in  his  possession,  remarks,  is  use- 
ful  to  the  animal  in  drawing  worms  out  at 
holes  in  the  trees,  and  in  holding  on  to 
the  branches.  It  measures  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  ; und  its 
general  colour  is  a pale  ferruginous  brown, 
mixed  with  grey, 


BABOON.  (Crmoccphalvs.)  A genus  of 
Quadnimana,  which  forms  the  ln«t  link  m 
the  chain  that  unites  the  Sinuse  with  quad- 
rupeds : comprising  a large.  fierce.  °”d 
midable  race  of  animals,  who.  though  they 
iu  a slight  degree  partake  of  the  human 
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rnformation,  ns  seen  in  the  Orang-outang, 

1 , are  in  their  habits,  propensities,  and 
y positions,  the  very  reverse  of  gentleness 
i.l  docility.  In  Apes  and  other  quadru- 
t'.na  which  have  the  head  and  face  round, 
i : nose  is  flat,  and  the  nostrils  are  situated 
i out  half-way  between  the  mouth  and  the 
«s  ; but  in  the  Baboon  this  organ  is  pro- 
i aged  uniformly  with  the  jaws,  and  the 
i*3trils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  as  in 
t : dog.  In  short,  the  most  distinctive  peeu- 
imity  of  the  genus  is  the  marked  resem- 
s ince  which  the  head  and  face  of  these 
imals  bear  to  a large  dog.  They  have, 
oreover,  long  and  truncate  muzzles,  cheek 
juches,  tails,  and  sharp  claws.  Yet,  not- 
tlistanding  this  close  approximation  to 
t ; shape  of  the  dog’s  head,  the  form  and 
sition  of  the  eyes,  combined  with  the  simi- 
-rity  of  the  arms  and  hands,  give  to  these 
matures  a resemblance  to  humanity  as 
••iking  as  it  is  humbling  and  disgusting. 
Formed  for  strength,  furnished  with  dan- 
rous  natural  weapons,  and  being  wild, 
stless,  and  impetuous,  this  animal,  in  its 
_tive  haunts,  proves  itself  to  be  oue  of  the 
-ost  formidable  of  the  savage  race  ; nor  can 
be  restrained,  even  when  in  confinement, 
y longer  than  coercion  is  continued  : al- 
wed  to  have  its  own  will,  its  savage  nature 
ins  the  ascendancy,  and  its  actions  are 
- atuitously  cruel,  mischievous,  and  destruc- 
/e.  But  there  is  nothing  so  revolting  as 
.eir  lascivious  habits,  which  they  indulge  to 
. ch  a degree  that  it  is  unsafe  and  highly 
nproper  for  females  to  visit  exhibitions  of 
limals  where  these  beasts  form  a part  of 
e number. 

In  their  native  haunts  they  subsist  on  roots 
.id  berries,  and  partly  on  eggs,  insects,  and 
orpions  ; but  in  cultivated  districts  they 
■ ake  incursions  into  the  fields  and  gardens, 
here  they  commit  the  greatest  depredations 
i the  fruit  and  grain.  They  congregate  in 
oops,  and  are  bold  and  skilful  in  their  pre- 
itory  excursions,  maintaining  their  ground 
'en  against  large  parties  of  men  ; and  it  is 
•marked  that  “ a troop  of  them  will  seme- 
mes form  a long  chain,  extending  from  the 
.cinity  of  their  ordinary  habitation  to  the 
uden  or  field  which  they  happen  to  be  exi- 
ted in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce 
‘ their  theft  is  pitched  from  hand  to  hand, 
11  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the  moun- 
ting." 

The  Baboon  can  never  be  said  to  be 
loroughly  tamed,  how  long  soever  his  con- 
nement  may  have  endured.  As  he  ad- 
ances  in  age,  all  his  worst  qualities  become 
tore  strongly  developed,  and  the  expression 
f his  physiognomy  bears  ample  testimony  to 
le  fierceness  and  brutality  of  his  disposition. 
Having  given  a general  description  of  these 
nimals,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  particu- 
irise  a few  species  where  the  difference 
etwecu  them  seems  most  to  deserve  notice. 

The  DERRI  AS.  ( Cj/nocejifuilus  hama- 
ryriA.)  This  celebrated  Baboon  inhabits  the 
loun tains  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  was 
robably  the  species  known  to  the  ancients, 
nd  sculptured  in  Egyptian  monuments.  It 
neasures  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 


erect,  and  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  a sit- 
ting posture.  The  face  is  extremely  long, 
and  of  a dirty  flesh  colour,  with  a Lighter 
ring  surrounding  the  eyes  : the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  all  the  lore-part  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair  ; that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  clipped.  The  hair  of  the 
head  and  neck  forms  a long  mane,  which 
falls  back  over  the  shoulders  ; and  the 
whiskers  are  broad,  and  directed  backwards 
so  as  to  cover  the  ears.  The  general  colour 
of  the  hair  is  a mixture  of  light  grey  and 
cinereous  : a dark  brown  line  passes  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  ; and  the  tail  is  ter- 
minated by  a brown  tuft  of  long  hair  : the 
callosities  are  large,  and  of  a dark  flesh  co- 
lour : the  hands  are  ulmost  jet  black  ; and 
the  feet  are  rusty  brown.  The  female  when 
full  grown  is  as  large  as  the  male,  but  is  des- 
titute of  a mane,  and  the  hair  of  the  body  is 
short  and  of  a uniform  deep  olive-brown 
colour.  The  Derrias  while  young  is  gentle 
and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  a 
mature  age  it  becomes  sulky  and  malicious. 

The  CHACMA  or  PIG-FACED  BA- 
BOON ( Cynocephalua  porcarius ) is  equal  in 
size,  and  much  superior  iu  strength,  to  a 
common  English  mastiff.  It  inhabits  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  associates  iu  families  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  occasionally  levies 
contributions  on  the  gardens  of  Cape  Town, 
which  it  performs  in  a very  adroit  and 


PIQ-FACBD  BABOON, 

( 07N0CEPH ALUS  POROAR1U8  ) 

regular  manner.  The  Chacmn  is  of  a uni- 
form dark  brown  colour,  mixed  throughout 
j with  a dark  green  shade,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  a few  hairs  of  a lighter  hue.  The 
hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  particularly  on  the 
| neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males,  where  it 
forms  a distinct  mane  ; the  face  and  ears  arc 
naked,  as  are  likewise  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet ; and  the  cheeks  of  both 
J sexes  have  small  whiskers,  directed  back- 
| wurds,  of  a greyish  colour.  The  hands,  face, 
and  cars  are  of  a very  dark  violet-blue  co- 
I lour  ; the  muzzle  is  extremely  prolonged, 
and  the  skull  is  contracted  and  flattened.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  travellers,  while 
ascending  the  steep  und  dangerous  moun- 
tain passes  in  South  Africa,  to  meet  with 
troops  of  these  animals,  who  have  been  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  roeks  : if  not  at- 
tacked, they  hasten  off,  yelling  and  scream- 
ing ; hut  if  fired  at  and  wounded,  they  no 
sooner  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  gun  than 


they  throw  and  roll  down  stones,  to  resent 
the  injury. 

The  COMMON  BABOON.  ( Ojvocephalus 
papio.)  This  species  is  a native  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  is  the  one  most  commonly 
exhibited  by  itinerant  showmen.  Its  appear- 
ance is  at  once  grotesque  and  formidable; 
its  nervous  limbs  and  compressed  form  indi- 
cate great  force  and  agility ; the  anterior 
parts  especially  being  extremely  strong  and 
muscular.  It  is  of  a unifonn  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  with  a shade  of  light  red  upon 
I the  head,  shoulders,  and  extremities  ; the 
1 face,  ears,  and  hands  naked,  and.  entirely 
black.  The  cheeks  arc  considerably  swollen 
below  the  eyes ; after  which  the  face  con- 
tracts suddenly,  which  gives  the  nose  the 
appearance  of  having  been  broken  by  a vio- 
lent blow.  It  is  furnished  with  whiskers, 
which  have  ahackward  direction,  but  do  not 
conceal  the  ears.  While  young,  this  Baboon 
is  gentle  and  familiar  ; but  as  it  approaches 
adult  age,  it  displays  all  the  repulsive  man- 
ner, the  ferocity  and  intractability  common 
to  the  rest  of  its  kind. 


large  bands,  and  are  60  formidable  that  not 
only  are  the  inhabitants  afraid  to  meet  them 
in  the  woods,  unless  they  are  in  considerable 
companies  and  well  armed,  but  the  beast* 
of  the  forest,  including  even  the  elephant, 
quit  their  respective  haunts  at  the  approach 
of  the  powerful  and  savage  animals  whose 
habits  we  have  endeavoured  to  desenoe. 
To  this  truly  formidable  species  belonged 
“ Happy  Jerry,”  long  kept  in  the  line  me- 
nagerie of  Mr.  Cross.  He  was  trained  to 
smoke  a pipe,  and  seemed  to  relish  a pot  of 
porter  : but  he  was  fierce  to  most  i-ervjti* 
who  approached  him.  unless  thev  were  hu 
keepers.  His  stuffed  skin  and  skull  mav  , 
now  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  i 
the  British  Museum.  . ...  _ 

There  are  several  other  species  which  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  merely  men- 
tion i as,  the  Drill.  the  W ood-Baboos,  the  , 
Pigtail,  the  Crested,  the  k ellow  , the 
Cinereous,  and  others. 


The  MANDRH.Ii,  or  VARIEGATED 
BABOON.  ( Cynoccphahis  maimon .)  iue 
Mandrill  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  genus  for  brilliancy  and  variety  ot 
I colour, I while  for  sire  it  is  unequalled .by  any 
! other  Baboon,  its  height  when  standing  up- 
right being  upwards  of  live  feet.  The  limbs 


MANDRILL. 


— (OTSOOKPHALCB  MAIMON.) 


BABYROUSSA.  (Sus  Babintua.)  This 
animal  is  nearly  of  the  sire  of  » 

Hog,  and  has  generally  been  re.erred  to  .he 
Ho"  genus,  though  in  many  respects  it  is 
essentially  different  ; its  form  be.nglongw, 
its  limbs  more  slender,  and.  instead  of  bns..«. 
being  covered  with  fine,  short,  and  somewhat 
woolly  hair,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  a few  brujles  on  the  uppei _and 
hinder  part  of  the  back.  It  is  still  furlae* 
distinguished  by  the  very  extraordinary  po- 
sition and  form  of  its  enormous  upper  tusks, 
which,  instead  of  being  situated  mternady, 
on  the  edge  of  the  jaw.  as  in  other  animaU, 
are  placed  externally,  perforating  the upper 
lip,  and  turning  upwards  toward  the  fore- 
head, like  the  horns  of  the  Ruminantie  the 
tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  also  very  long, 
sliarp,  and  curved  ; but  not  of  «9"i 
tude  wilh  those  of  the  upper  The  tusk,  are 
of  a verv  fine  ivorv,  but  neither  so  hard  nor 
so  durable  as  that  of  the  elephant  : the  eyes 
are  email  ; the  ears  erect  and  pointed  : tfie 
tail  rather  long,  slender,  and  tinted  at  the 
end  with  long  hairs. 


are  large  and  muscular,  the  body  thick  and 
robust?  the  head  large,  face  long,  scarcelj 
any  forehead,  anil  the  snout  ending  abruptly , 
the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head; 
the  cheek-bones  enormously  ”"t_ 

marked  with  several  deep  furrows  ot 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  ; and  the  muxHe 
and  lips  large  and  protuberant.  The  hair 
of  the  forehead  and  temples  rises,  in  a re - 
markable  manner,  into  a pointed  form, 
which  gives  the  head  a triangular  appear- 
anee  and  a small  pointed  OT^yeUow 
beard’  adorns  the  chin.  Round  the  back  o 
the  neck  the  hair  is  long,  and  inclines  for- 
warils,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a '**?*$'■ 
^^lc^Mnccoloiir^graduaVly Altering  into  a 

Its  growing  moremo  o ensivcly  libidinous. 

K?^ld“aTtghcf7-rany  march  in 


BARTROTJBSA. — BABIRC8BA.} 

The  Bnlvrronssn  is  a cregarimis  animal. 

inhabiting  ibe  w.sxlsof.la'a  Amlxyma.^c 

CclelKS.  and  oilier 

1 large  herds  arc  mot  with-  Then  food  con^ 
t'i^?hl 'whenfsl«lh“g  mating  tbcmK^vci 

iir„^ 
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pper  tusks  across  the  lower  branches  of  the 
ie3es,  and.  thus  suspended,  sleep  in  security. 

I hen  hunted  closely,  and  in  apparent  dan- 
fr  r,  tills  animal  will,  if  possible,  plunge  into 
i:  me  great  river,  or  the  sea,  where  it  swims 
r.ith  great  facility,  and  by  alternate  diving 
r id  rising,  is  frequently  able  to  escape  from 
i pursuers.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
i cal  Society  a fine  specimen  of  this  rare 
t.iimal  may  now  be  seen. 

FBACULITES.  A species  of  Ammonite  or 
Laake-stone.  [See  Ammonite.] 

cBADGER.  (Meles  vulgaris.)  The  Badger 
a carnivorous  quadruped,  inhabiting  most 
*irts  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; and  is  generally 
■.warded  as  a solitary,  stupid  animal,  that 
t *ks  refuge  in  the  most  sequestered  places, 
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nd  shuns  the  light  of  day.  It  has  very  short 
:egs  and  a broad  flat  body  ; the  head  is  long 
I md  pointed,  the  eyes  small,  the  neck  short 
ind  thick,  the  tail  remarkably  short,  and 
die  hide  thick  and  tough.  The  upper  parts 
>f  the  body  are  covered  with  long  coarse 
lair,  the  hue  of  which  is  a rusty  grey  ; but 
>n  the  breast,  belly,  and  limbs  it  is  short  and 
clack  : the  face  is  white,  and  along  each 
fide  of  the  head  runs  a lung  pyramidal  band 
of  black,  including  the  eyes  and  ears. 

With  its  powerful  claws  it  constructs  a 
deep  and  commodious  burrow  ; and  as  it  j 
continues  to  bury  itself,  it  throws  the  earth 
behind  it  to  a great  distance,  and  thus  forms 
for  itself  a long  winding  hole,  ending  in  a 
round  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
well  lined  with  dry  grass  and  hay.  This 
retreat  it  seldom  quits  till  night,  when  it 
steals  from  its  subterraneous  abode  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food.  It  lives  chiefly 
on  roots,  fruits,  insects,  and  frog9  ; hut  it  also 
robs  the  bee  of  his  honey,  and  destroys  the 
eggs  of  partridges  and  other  birds  which 
build  their  nests  on  the  ground.  It  is  quiet 
end  inoffensive  ; but  when  attacked  by  dogs 
it  defends  itself  with  great  resolution,  and 
seldom  dies  unrevenged  of  his  enemies.  The 
Badger  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  long  : his 
skin  is  so  thick  that  it  resists  the  impression 
of  the  teeth,  and  so  loose,  that  even  when  a 
dog  has  seized  it,  he  is  enabled  to  turn  round 
■ easily,  and  severely  bite  his  assailant.  The 
female  produces  three  or  four  young  at  a 
time.  The  flesh  of  the  Badger  is  reekoned 
a delicacy  in  Italy,  France,  and  China,  and 
may  be  mode  into  hams  and  bacon.  The 
skin,  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  im- 
pervious to  the  rain,  and  consequently  makes 


excellent  covers  for  travelling  trunks,  Sib.  ; 
and  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  made  into 
brushes  for  painters. 

The  AMERICAN  BADGER,  or  CAR- 
CAJOU. (Meles  Labrador ica.)  This  animal 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  European  species  : 
its  fore-claws  are  longer  and  stronger,  and  the 
black  bands  on  the  face  narrower.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  a kind  of  mottled  grey,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  extre- 
mities, wliich  are  covered  with  short  coarse 
hair,  it  is  furnished  with  a fine,  long,  silky 
fur.  It  is  a slow  and  timid  animal,  takes 
to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pur- 
sued, and,  burrowing  in  the  sand,  is  soon 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Whilst  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  the  American 
Badger  seldom  ventures  from  his  hole,  but 
passes  the  severe  winter  months  in  a semi- 
torpid  state.  By  some  naturalists  this  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a distinct  genus 
(Taxidea). 

The  INDIAN  BADGER  (My dam  col- 
laris)  is  about  twenty  inches  in  height  and 
two  feet  in  length,  the  form  of  its  body  and  | 
limbs  bearing  a resemblance  to  the  bear,  | 
while  its  head,  eyes,  and  tail  remind  us  01 
the  hog.  The  hair  is  a yellowish  white,  I 
with  black  points,  which  gives  the  whole  a ! 
dark  brown  shade  ; but  the  legs  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  black.  The  ears  are  j 
very  small  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  head 
are  two  black  bands,  which  descend  down  | 
the  neck,  and  enclose  the  throat.  They  are  j 
exceedingly  fierce. 

BALiENA.  [See  Wiule.J 

BALiENICEPS.  [See  Supplement.] 

BALiENODON.  A genus  of  extinct  , 
whales.  [See  Supplement.] 

BALANCE- FISII.  (Zygcena.')  A fish,  the  | 
shape  of  whose  head  lias  been  likened  to  a ; 
hummer.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  1 
Sea.  [See  ZyojKXA.] 

BALANINU9.  A genus  of  the  Curcu- 
lionidce,  furnished  with  a long  slender  ros- 
trum, or  snout,  at  the  tip  of  which  is  a mi- 
nute pair  of  sharp  horizontal  jaws,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  deposit  its 
eggs,  which  arc  generally  placed  in  the  ker- 
nel of  some  fruit.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Balur 
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ninua  Nucum,  or  Nut- Weevil,  whose  larva  is 
so  commonly  found  in  nuts,  filberts,  &c.  The 
egg  is  introduced  when  the  nut  isvoung  and 
soft ; and  the  nut  being  but  slightly  injured, 
continues  to  grow  and  ripen,  while  the  larva 
feeds  upon  the  kernel  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded. When  about  to  change  its  state,  it 
bores  through  the  shell  and  escapes,  leaving 
a small  round  orifice:  falling  on  the  ground, 
it  then  burrows  into  the  earth,  where  it  as- 
sumes the  pupa  state,  and  in  the  following 
summer  it  comes  forth  ns  a perfect  insect. 

BALANUS.  A genus  of  multivalve  Cir- 
ripedes,  usually  found  adhering  to  various 
submarine  productions,  whether  fixed  or 
moveable  ; such  as  the  harder  sea-plants  and 
— all  sorts  of  crusta-  ] 

ceous  os  well  as  | 
testaceous  ani- 
mals, rocks,  ships, 
timber,  &c.  The 
shell  shapes  itself 
at  the  base  to  the 
figure  of  the  sur- 
face of  whatever  it 
adheres  to,  and 
from  which  it  is 
with  difficulty  re- 
moved. It  alto- 
gether forms  a 
rude  hollow  cone. 
The  animal  in- 
closed in  it  is  of 
a very  singular 
structure  : it  has 
twelve  crooked 
legs  or  arms,  gar- 
nished with  a 
great  number  of 
hairs,  which  it 
haianub  ovoi.ARis.  elevates  on  all 
occasions  ; besides  eight  others,  inferior  in 
6ize  and  lower  in  position.  In  general  the 
Balani  are  considered  ineligible  as  food  : but 
Capt.  P.  P.  King  speaks  of  some  large  kinds 
( Balanus  psittacu »)  on  the  southern  parts  of 
the  South  American  coast  as  forming  a very 
common  and  highly  esteemed  food  of  the 
natives,  the  flesh  equalling  in  richness  and 
delicacy  that  of  the  crab.  He  also  says,  it 
occurs  in  large  bunches,  and  presents  some- 
what of  a cactus- like  appearance.  The 
parent  is  covered  by  its  progeny,  so  that 
large  branches  are  found  composed  of  from 
fifty  to  a hundred  distinct  individuals,  each 
of  which  becomes  in  its  turn  the  foundation 
of  another  colony. 

BALD  BUZZARD.  [Sec  Osprbt.] 
BALEARIC  CRANE.  [See  Crake.] 
BALTIMORE  BIRD.  [Sec  Oriolk.. 
BAND-FISH.  ( Ccpola .)  This  genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  is  of  a form  so  thin 
and  fiat  in  proportion  to  its  length,  as  to 
have  obtained  among  the  ancient  ichthj  olo- 
gi.t,  the  name  of  Tamm  or  Ktbam  - <Uh.  One 
sDceles  tC.  itcditerranca)  U a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  varie.  in  length  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  The  head  is 
short  and  rather  truncated  In  front  i the 
mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lower  jaw  longer 


than  the  upper,  both  being  armed  with  sharp 
curved  teeth,  of  which  there  is  a double  row 
in  the  lower  jaw.  The  sides  are  extremely 
compressed  ; and  the  body,  both  above  and 
below,  sharpens  into  a kind  of  carina  or 
ridge.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  from  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  continued  as  far  as 
the  tail ; the  vent  fin  also  extends  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  length.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  bright  silver,  with  a dusky 
tinge  above  ; the  sides  are  marked  with  a few 
large  reddish  spots  ; the  fins  are  all  of  a pale 
red  colour,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  ex- 
tremely small  scales.  It  is  predaceous,  and 
swims  with  great  rapidity. 

Another  species,  found  on  our  coasts.  ( Cu- 
pola i~ubescena)  is  of  a pale  carmine  colour, 
and  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  It  is  very  smooth  and  slender,  and 
tapers  very  gradually  from  the  head  to  the 
tail. 

BANDICOOT.  (Peramelea.)  A genus 
of  Marsupial  animals,  indigenous  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
I the  Opossums  aud  Kangaroos  ; but  the  dis- 
| proportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  leg? 
is  by  no  means  so  great,  though  sufficient 
to  make  their  gait  rabbit-like,  or  a succes- 
sion of  leaps,  rather  than  walking  or  run- 
ning. Their  feet  are  provided  with  brood 
powerful  claws,  which  enable  them  to  bur- 
row with  great  facility,  and  to  dig  up  roots, 

I on  which  they  principally  feed.  The  most 
| common  species  is  called  the  Losg-xosed 
1 Bandicoot  ( Peramelca  nasuta 1:  it  mea- 
I sures  about  a foot  and  a half  from  the  tip 
I of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail : the  , 

| ears  are  erect  and  pointed,  the  eyes  small.  ; 

and  the  tail  bearing  considerable  resemblance  I 
; to  that  of  a large  overgrown  rat.  to  which 
; the  whole  animal,  in  fact,  may  be  likened  as 
! regards  its  general  external  appearance,  as 
, well  as  its  depredations  upon  the  farm-yards 
i and  granaries. 

BANXRING.  [See  Tupaia.] 

BARB.  The  name  given  to  a fleet  and 
vigorous  breed  of  horses  reared  by  the  Moors 
of  Barbary.  and  introduced  into  Spain  during 
their  dominion  in  that  country,  but  since 
their  expulsion  it  has  been  allowed  greatly 
to  degenerate  ; nor  is  it  much  better  in  their 
original  clime,  except  among  the  wild  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  desert,  where  the  breed 
still  exists  in  perfection.  But  the  Barb  is 
far  from  excelling  in  symmetrical  beauty  ; 
the  true  value  of  these  noble  animals  is  to 
be  discovered  in  their  qualities  rather  than 
in  their  appearance.  With  a large  and 
clumsy  head,  a short  thick  neck,  and  a huoad 
chest,  arc  united  a long  body  and  slender 
legs  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  unri- 
valled in  speed,  abstinence,  docility,  patience, 
and  endurance  under  fatigue.  They  are 
sinewy,  nervous,  and  long-winded  : they  j 
walk  well,  and  stop  short,  if  required,  even 
In  full  career  ; walking  and  galloping,  in- 
deed. being  the  only  paces  these  animals  arc 
allowed  to  practise.  It  is  not  customary, 
except  in  cavalry  exorcises,  for  the  Moors 
to  try  the  powers  of  their  horses  very  severely ; 
they  then,  however,  gallop  them  at  the  height 


of  their  speed.  The  horses  are  never  cas- 
trated, and  are  alone  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  for  breeding.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  Barhs  grow  ripe,  but  never 
old,  because  they  retain  their  vigour  to  the 
last ; they  are  also  said  to  be  long-lived,  and 
remarkably  free  fVom  diseases. 

BARBARY  APE.  ( Pithecus  viuus.)  This 
species  of  Ape,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
nearly  four  feet,  is  remarkable  for  docility, 
and,  by  force  of  discipline,  is  made  to  exhi- 
bit considerable  intelligence.  Its  general 
colour  is  a palish  olive-brown  ; the  fuce  is  a 
swarthy  flesh  colour.  It  is  common  in  Bar- 
bary and  the  lower  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  also 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  rock 
| of  Gibraltar.  This  species  was  well  known 
1 to  the  ancients,  and  it  has  been  the  “ show- 
! man’s  ape”  from  time  immemorial.  Though 
! morose  and  sullen  in  confinement,  it  is  re- 
, presented  as  social,  active,  and  courageous 
in  its  wild  state,  and  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  its  attachment  to  its  young. 

BARBEL.  (Barbus  vulgaris.)  A fresh- 
water inalacopterygious  fish,  usually  fre- 
quenting the  deep  and  still  parts  of  rivers, 
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swimming  with  great  strength  and  rapidity, 
and  living  not  only  on  aquatic  plants,  worms, 
and  insects,  which  it  obtains  by  boring  and 
turning  up  the  loose  soil  of  the  banks  with  its 
snout,  but  occasionally  by  preying  on  smaller 
tLhes.  It  is  said  to  receive  its  name  from 
the  barbs  or  wattles  attached  about  its  mouth, 
by  which  appendages  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished, as  well  as  by  the  great  extension  of 
the  upper  jaw  beyond  the  lower.  It  is  some- 
times found  to  weigh  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds,  and  to  measure  three  feet  in  length  • 
ts  more  general  length,  however,  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body 
is  a greenish  brown  ; the  scales  are  small, 

luuKigeuera  Lof  a ,,ale  8°1(1  colour,  edged 
» jth  black  on  the  hack  and  sides,  and  silvery- 
wh.teon  the  belly;  the  pectoral  tin,  area 
pale  bromri,  the  ventral  awl  anal  fin,  arc 
tippe.l  aith  yellow  1 awl  the  tail  is  slightly 
forked,  awl  of  a deep  purple.  The  Thames 
produce.  Barbel  in  abundance,  and  of  a larue 
sire.  So  numerous  are  they  about  Sheppcr- 
ton  and  Walton,  say»  Mr.  Yarrell  “that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  have 

been  taken  in  five  hours,  and  on  one  occasion 

, it  h said  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  noundH 
i weight  of  large  sized  Barbel  were  taken  in 
one  day.”  The  flesh  of  the  Barbel  is  very 
■ ^oar.Be  unsavoury  ; the  fish,  consequent- 
£ ,n  little  estimation,  except  as 

affording  sport  for  the  angler. 

BARBET.  The  Barbets  are  a family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  frawtorcs,  or 


Climbers,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
large  conical  beak,  which  appears  swollen, 
or,  as  it  were,  puffed  out  at  the  sides  of  its 
base,  and  by  being  bearded  (whence  the 
nume)  with  five  tufts  of  stiff  bristles,  directed 
forwards.  They  inhabit  Java,  Sumatra,  &c., 
and  sport  about  in  all  positions  on  the  trunks 
and  among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  search 
of  mseets  or  their  lame,  on  which  thevfeed: 
some  of  them  are  said  also  to  devour’ small 
birds  and  fruits  ; the  typical  genera,  how- 
ever, appear  confined  to  the  former  food. 
The  plumage  of  some  of  the  species  is  very 
brilliuut. 
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BARIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
which  feed  upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees. 

BARKING  BIRD.  ( Ptcroptochos .)  This 
1 enuirostral  bird,  which  is  common  in  Chilue 
and  Chono3, — islands  in  the  SouthAmcricun 
Archipelago,—  is  called  by  the  natives  Guid- 
gind  ; “but  its  English  name,”  says  Mr. 
Darwin.  “ is  well  given  ; for  I defv  any  one 
at  first  to  feel  certain  that  a small  dog  is  not 
yelping  somewhere  in  the  forest.  Just  as 
with  the  Cheueau,  a person  will  sometimes 
hear  the  bark  close  by,  hut  in  vain  muy 
endeavour,  by  watching,  and  with  still  less 
chance  by  beating  the  bushes,  to  see  its 
author;  yet  at  other  times  the  Guid-"uid 
comes  fearlessly  near.”  Its  manner  of  feed- 
ing and  its  general  habits  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Cheueau.  Both  species  are  said 
to  build  their  nests  close  to  the  ground, 
amongst  the  rotten  branches.  [See  Cuku- 
cau.] 

BARNACLE.  A name  given  to  the  cirri- 
pedes  sometimes  found  udhering  to  the  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  ships,  &c.  [See  Bala.nus.] 

BASILISK.  ( Basil isens.)  The  Basilisk 
of  modern  naturalists  has  no  nfiiuitv  to 
the  malignant  serpent  of  the  poets  whose  1 1 
very  aspect  the  ancients  believed  to  be  fatal  | 


IS 


to  all  who  looked  upon  it.  The  animal  now 
recognised  by  the  name  of  Basilisk  is  a spe- 
cies of  lizard,  of  a very  singular  shape,  being 
distinguished  by  a long  and  broad  wing-like 
process  or  expansion  along  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  furnished  at  cer- 
tain distances  with  interval  radii  analogous 
to  those  in  the  wings  of  the  draco,  or  flying 
lizard.  This  process  is  capable  of  being 
either  dilated  or  contracted  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal ; and  the  occiput  or  hind  part 
of  the  head  is  elevated  into  a very  conspicu- 
ous pointed  hood  or  hollow  crest.  Notwith- 
standing its  formidable  appearance,  how- 
ever, the  Basilisk  is  a perfectly  harmless 
reptile,  residing  principally  among  trees, 
where  it  feeds  on  insects,  &c.  The  general 
colour  of  this  animal  is  a pale  cinereous 
brown,  slightly  varied  on  the  back  and  sides 
with  different  shades  of  brown  and  blue, 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  activity,  and  from  its  peculiar 
structure  can  adapt  itself  to  the  watery  ele- 
ment without  inconvenience.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

BATS.  ( Cheiroptera .)  The  singular  ani- 
mals which  come  under  this  denomination 
were  long  considered  as  partaking  so  much 
of  the  character  of  birds  with  that  of 
quadrupeds,  that  it  was  thought  difficult 
to  assign  to  them  a distinct  station  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Such  doubts,  however, 
have  long  since  yielded  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation ; their  anatomical  and  intes- 
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tinal  structure,  their  viviparous  nature, 
their  hair,  &c.,  entitling  them  to  be  ranked 
as  quadrupeds.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  their  peculiar  conformation  is  adnura- 
blv  calculated  for  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able powers  of  flight.  The  air,  indeed,  is 
their  home : through  this  they  move  with 
vast  rapidity,  and  with  great  apparent  case, 
wheeling  in  every  direction  in  search  of  their 
insect  prey,  and  performing  the  most  abrupt 
evolutions  to  secure  it.  A remark,  indeed, 
not  less  true  than  trite,  has  been  often  made 
that,  in  their  mode  of  flight.  Bats  l*ear  a very 
strong  resemblance  to  swallows ; exercising 
the  same  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  restraining  the  multiplication  of  the  cre- 
puscular and  nocturnal  insects,  as  the  swal- 
lows do  in  regard  to  the  diurnal. 

Their  senses  of  smell,  feeling,  and  hearing 
are  wonderfully  acute.  In  many  genera  the 
nose  is  furnished  with  a membranous  folia- 
tion of  most  delicate  structure,  by  which 


the  sense  of  smelling  is  greatly  refined  : the 
ears  also  are  in  many  kinds  expanded  and 
capable  of  being  folded  down  ; while  their 
ample  wings,  and  the  membranous  tissue*  of 
the  ear  and  nose,  are  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves,  os  to  enable  them,  even  should 
they  be  deprived  of  sight,  to  pursue  unin- 
terruptedly their  aerial  course,  avoiding  every 
obstacle,  and  passing  adroitly  through  the 
narrowest  apertures 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  Bat 
hibernates,  and  in  preparing  for  tills  state  of 
lifeless  inactivity,  it  seems  rather  to  select  a 
place  where  it  may  remain  safe  from  moles-  j 
tation,  than  where  it  may  be  commodiouslv 
lodged.  “ The  hibernation  of  these  animals.  ’ 
says  Mr.  Bell,  “is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  their  economy.  At  an 
earlier  or  later  period  of  autumn,  according 
to  the  species,  they  retreat,  generally  in  large 
congregations  of  various  species  together,  to 
the  most  retired  places ; as  under  the  roofs  . 
of  houses  and  churches,  in  caverns,  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  and  similar  situations, 
where  they  suspend  themselves  by  their 
hinder  claws,  with  the  head  downwards- 
Ilere  they  crowd  together,  holding  not  only  i 
by  the  surfuce  of  the  walls  of  their  retreat, 
but  by  each  other,  one  crowding  over  another  i 
so  closely  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible  | 
for  such  numbers  to  occupy  so  small  a 
space.” 

Not  less  than  twenty  species  of  Bats  are 
enumerated  as  known  in  Great  Britain  : but  , 
these,  although  differing  from  each  other, 
either  in  structure,  colour,  or  habits,  can  ( 
hardly  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  occupy  the  space  that  would  be  necessary  ! 
to  describe  them  minutely  ; we  shall  there-  ; 
fore  merely  refer  to  a few  of  them  in  the  j 
briefest  manner  possible,  and  in  another 
place  narrate  a few  particulars  relating  to 
two  foreign  species  of  a more  formidable 
character. 

The  COMMON  BAT.  or  FLITTER  - 
MOUSE.  (,  Vcspcrtilio  pipistrcThm.  There 
arc  several  species  known  in  England,  but 
this  is  the  most  common.  It  is  nearly  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  or  about  the  size,  of  a 
mouse.  The  members  usually  called  wings, 

| are  merely  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore- 
I feet  extended  to  nn  enormous  length,  and 
connected  by  a thin  membrane,  reaching 
' also  to  the  hind  legs,  and  from  them  to  the 
| tail : the  body  is  covered  with  short  fur.  of 
' a mouse-colour,  tinged  with  red  : and  the 
I membranes  are  of  n deep  dusky  hue  : the 
eyes  are  small,  and  the  cars  exactly  resemble 
' those  of  the  mouse.  This  species  of  Bat 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  twilicht  of  fine 
summer  evenings,  frequenting  the  sides  of 
woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks,  or  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  tranquil  rivers.. where 
moths,  gnats,  and  other  nocturnal  inserts 
arc  most  readily  to  be  found  : but  if  the 
t weather  he  not  fine,  it  remains  shut  up  in 
: the  chinks  or  fissures  of  crumbling  masonry, 
j or  lies  concealed  in  the  friendly  recesses  of 
| some  hollow  tree. 

The  BARBASTELT.E  BAT.  (Tr^pcr- 
tih'n  barbastcllvA. ) This  species  wa$_  origin  - 
| ally  described  by  Daubcnton.  in  17S9.  but 
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its  first  detection  os  a native  of  Great  Britain  I 
is  due  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  published  an 
account  of  it  with  a figure  in  tlxe  British 
Miscellany.  Its  general  colour  is  darker  ' 
than  that  of  any  other  British  species,  being  ! 
nearly  black  on  the  back,  with  here  and  j 
there  a few  white  hairs,  which  become  more 
numerous  with  age  ; the  hinder  parts  are  ' 
reddish  brown,  and  the  belly  a pale  grey. 
The  ears,  the  naked  part  of  the  muzzle,  and 
the  flying  membrane,  are  of  a dusky  black. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body,  two  inches  ; 
extent  of  wings,  between  ten  and  eleven 
inches.  The  muzzle  is  truncated,  and  a 
groove  leads  on  each  side  upwards  to  the  I 
nostrils.  The  cheeks  are  rather  tumid,  and 
covered  with  black  hair,  which  forms  a sort 
of  moustache.  The  ears  are  about  the  length 
of  the  head,  nearly  as  broad  ns  they  nre 
long,  and  irregularly  four-sided  ; the  inner 
edges  are  turned  back,  forming  a longitudi- 
nal groove  just  within  the  margin  ; the 
outer  and  superior  angle  prominent,  rounded, 
and  turned  back.  The  eyes  are  very  small, 
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placed  close  to  the  base  of  the  auricle,  and 
almost  concealed  by  the  hair  on  the  check. 
Ihefurof  the  body  is  long  and  soft.  Mr. 
Bell  having  had  a Barbastelle  Bat  in  his 
possession  for  some  time,  was  able  to  give  a 
few  slight  notices  of  its  habits.  “ He  fed 
readily  on  small  bits  of  meat,  and  drank 
I water.  He  was  a timid  animal,  and  did  not 
! evince  the  slightest  disposition  to  become 
I acquainted  with  me  ; he  would  take  his  food, 
however,  with  his  companions,  and  was  ac- 
| customed  to  rest  with  them  in  a cluster,  at 
the  top  of  the  box  in  which  they  were  placed, 
■the  Barbastelle  certainly  became  torpid 
1 more  readily  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
1 m?re  completely  so  i but  when  awake, 
evinced  extreme  restlessness,  and  was  inees- 
santly  b'fng  with  great  violence  at  the  wires 
vvhen  suffered  to  fly  about  the 
room,  he  flew  very  low,  and  less  actively 

than  any  other  under  simiiar  circumstances  , 

?h»  hhC  fond  °!  ,ying  before  the  Are  on 
the  hearth-rug,  where  he  appeared  quite  to 
luxuriate  in  the  warmth." 

■The  GREAT  BAT-  ( Vcupertilio  noctula.) 

f his  was  termed  altivolntu  by  White  of  Se] 
borne,  from  its  always  flying  high  in  the  air, 

hants*'th  ‘"Cy-,  “ ffregarious  in  Us 

habits  ; the  ears  are  short  and  rounded  ■ it  is 
Mh'colo^r  "‘ClieS  l0ng’  and  Ut  a reddish 

|The  SEROTINE.  (VeiprrtUin  serotimuO 
J.  nis  species  is  somewhat  rare  in  England 
but  very  common  in  Trance.  It  is  of  a dark 
chesnut  colour;  frequents  forests  ; is  solitary 
m its  habits  ; and  its  Might  is  slow. 


The  MOUSE-COLOURED  BAT.  ( Ves- 
pertilio  murinus.)  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  Bat3,  exceeding  even  the  Noctule  in 
its  length  of  body  and  extent  of  wings.  The 
head  of  this  Bat  is  long,  with  the  ears  in- 
clining backwards. 

1 The  LONG-EARED  BAT.  (Plecotus  auri- 
j tus- ) ^,je  of  the  most  common  of  our  British 
Bats,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  its  appearance,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary transparency  and  beauty  of  the  1 
ears.  It  is  also  more  familiar  and  bold  when 
in  confinement  than  any  other  species. 

I The  IIORSE-SIIOE  BAT.  ( Jih inoloph us. ) 

| There  is  a greater  and  lesser  variety  of  tliis 
animal  ; the  former  designated  Rhinolophus 
ferrum-equinum , the  latter  Rhinolophus 
hipposiileros.  Tliis  genns  is  distinguished  by 
a very  curious  nasal  appendage,  or  foliaceous 
membrane  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a horse-3hoe,  and  supposed 
to  extend  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
sense  of  smelling.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a deep  ash-colour,  the  lower  part 
inclining  to  white. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  Bats,  we  arc 
again  tempted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  in- 
telligent observations  of  Mr.  Bell  : “ It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  the  preju- 
dices which  have  always  existed  against  these 
harmless  and  interesting  little  animals, 
which  have  not  only  furnished  objects  of 
superstitious  dread  to  the  ignorant,  but  have 
I proA  ed  to  the  poet  and  the  painter  a fertile 
source  of  images  of  gloom  and  terror.  That 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  fur- 
nished with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
animals  infesting  the  remote  regions  with 
winch  their  commerce  or  their  conquests 
bad  made  them  acquainted,  should  have 
caught  eagerly  at  those  marvellous  stories 
and  descriptions,  and  rendered  them  sub- 
servient to  their  fabulous  but  highly  imagi- 
! native  mythology,  is  not  wonderful  ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the 
Indian  species  of  Bats,  with  their  predatory 
, habits,  their  multitudinous  numbers,  their 
! obHCure  and  mysterious  retreats,  and  the 
1 strange  combination  of  the  character  of 
| beast  and  bird  which  they  were  believed  to 
possess,  gave  to  Virgil  the  idea,  which  he 
has  so  poetically  worked  out,  of  the  Harpies 
which  fell  upon  the  hastily  spread  tables  of 
ms  hero  and  his  companions,  and  polluted, 
whilst  they  devoured,  the  feast  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  affrighted  guests.  But 
that  the  little  harmless  Bats  of  our  own 
climate,  whose  habits  are  at  once  so  inno- 
cent and  so  amusing,  and  whose  time  of  ap- 
pearance and  activity  is  that  when  every 
thing  around  would  lead  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  should  be  forced  iuto 
scenes  of  mystery  and  horror,  as  an  almost 
essential  feuture  in  the  picture,  is  an  ano- 
majy  winch  cannot  be  easily  explained.” 
Loee  1 tkuoi’us  and  Vamimkk-jsat.J 

BATIIYERGUS,  or  COAST  RAT.  Tliis 
Rodent  animal  is  a native  of  Southern  Africa 
frequenting  sandy  tracts  ulong  the  coast' 
where  it  burrows  with  great  rapidity,  work- 
ing out  long  galleries,  and  throwing’  up  hil- 
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lochs  like  the  mole.  In  some  districts  these 
are  so  very  numerous,  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  pass  over  them  ou  horseback,  the 
earth  where  excavated  often  suddenly  giving 
way.  The  Coast  Kat  is  about  a foot  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  three  inches  ; 
and  its  general  colour  is  greyish  ash.  The 
incisors  are  of  an  enormous  6ize  ; those  in 
the  upper  jaw  having  a longitudinal  furrow 
down  the  front.  The  whole  form  and  orga- 
nization of  this  animal  fit  it  for  an  under- 
ground existence ; it  is  accordingly  often 
called  the  Sand  Mole. 

BATRACHOIDEiE.  A family  of  mon- 
strous-looking Acanthopterygious  fishes, 
whose  pectornl  fins  are  supported  upon  the 
elongated  carpal  bones  which  in  some  genera 
perform  the  functions  of  hind  feet,  enabling 
the  fish  to  creep  over  sand  or  mud  like  small 
quadrupeds.  The  vcntrals  are  jugular,  and 
the  gill-plates  and  rays  are  enveloped  in 
loose  skin.  Cutaneous  appendages  or  bar- 
bels generally  fringe  the  lips,  or  lower  jaw, 
to  the  pectorals.  In  general  the  skin  is 
destitute  of  scales,  but  is  sometimes  studded 
with  bony  tubercles.  The  skeleton  is,  for 
the  most  part,  but  imperfectly  osseous.  Some 
genera  have  an  air-bladder,  and  some  have 
not.  Batraclius  lias  a spiny  operculum  and 
suboperculum,  and  a flat  head  broader  than 
the  body,  but  not  very  disproportionate  in 
length.  Lopliius  has  a depressed  form,  and 
Chironcctu .s  a compressed  one,  and  both  have 
monstrously  large  heads,  with  a small  hole 
beliind  the'pectorals  for  an  opening  to  the 
gills.  In  MaltJie  the  head  is  flat,  and  greatly 
lengthened  laterally  by  the  projection  of  the 
large  subopercula.  The  Batrachoideo:  can 
live  long  out  of  the  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  their  gill-openings.  The 
Chironeetes,  in  particular,  are  able,  even  in 
warm  countries,  to  pass  two  or  three  davs  in 
creeping  over  the  laud.  All  the  Batrachoide® 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand,  and 
lie  in  wait  to  take  their  prey  by  surprise. 
They  exist  in  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  ; and  several  also  inhabit  the 
European  seas. 

BATRACHIANS:  BATRACITIA.  Frogs, 
Toads,  and  all  reptiles  which,  like  them, 
have  soft  and  naked  skins  (i.  c.  uncovered 
with  scales),  and  in  the  early  stage  of  ex- 
istence respire  by  means  of  gills. 

BEAGLE.  A small  kind  of  hound,  or 
hunting-dog,  formerly  much  prized  for  its 
excellent  scent  and  persevering  endurance 
when  employed  in  hare-hunting.  It  cannot 
indeed  boast  of  great  speed  ; but  its  slow 
and  sure  ” qualities  are  generally  rewarded 


with  success,  although  the  chase  may  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  hour*.  There  i 
are  several  kinds  of  Beagles  : as,  the  Southern 
Beagle,  the  fleet  Northern  or  Cat  Beagle,  and 
a very  diminutive  one  called  the  Lap-dog 
Beagle. 

BEAR.  ( Urnu .)  A well-known  quadru- 
ped, belonging  to  a family  of  plantigrade*,  ( 
distinguished  by  their  ponderous  bulk,  mas- 
sive limbs,  and  heavy  gait.  There  are  *e-  1 
veral  species  of  Bears.  Of  all  the  Carnivora 
they  are  the  most  omnivorous  in  their  diet.  ; 
— some  of  them  living  almost  entirely  upon 
j vegetable  food,  and  nearly  all  being  capable 
I of  supporting  themselves  upon  it : even  the  ; 

I most  carnivorous  of  them,  however,  will  ! 
j seldom  attack  man,  unless  provoked  to  do 
] 60  by  aggression,  or  strongly  incited  by  I 
j hunger ; but  when  attacked  they  prove 
themselves  very  formidable  opponents.  They 
have  six  incisor  and  two  canine  teeth  in  [ 
each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  the  upper  and 
fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw  ; pendactyle  or 
five-toed  feet,  armed  with  strong  claws,  but  i 
j which,  not  being  retractile,  are  more  cal-  < 

! culated  for  digging  and  climbing  than  for  ! 

• tearing  prey.  For  the  most  part  Bears  are 
unsocial  animals,  frequenting  the  recesses 
of  mountains  and  caverns,  and  the  depths 
of  the  forests.  During  the  winter  they  lay 
up  in  cares  and  hollow  trees,  passing  that  i 
inclement  season  almost  without  food,  and  ! 
in  a comparatively  dormant  state.  In  Eu-  J 
rope,  Asia,  and  America.  Bears  are  pretty  j 
widely  diffused,  but  in  Africa  they  are  more  j 
rarely  found.  In  the  Alpine  regions  the  I 
Bear' is  brown;  in  some  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, black  ; and  in  some  parts  of  Norway  it 
has  been  seen  of  a grey  colour,  and  even 
perfectly  white.  Bears  are  reported  to  be 
very  fond  of  honey,  in  search  of  which  they 
will  climb  trees,  in  order  to  get  at  the  nests 
of  wild  bees  ; for,  notwithstanding  his  awk- 
ward form,  the  Bear  is  an  expert  climber. 
In  Russia  the  skins  of  Bears  are  among  the 
most  useful  as  well  as  comfortable  articles 
of  winter  apparel  : and  in  many  other  | 
northern  countries  they  are  made  into  beds,  . 
coverlids,  caps,  and  gloves.  In  England 
bears’  skins  are  used  for  the  hammer-cloths 
of  carriages,  for  pistol  holsters,  &c.;  and  the 
leather  prepared  from  them  is  used  for  many 
purposes,  as  harness,  &c.,  where  strength  is 
l requisite. 

The  COMMON  or  BROWN  BEAR.  ( Fr- 
sus  Arctos.)  This  species,  with  some  varia- 
tion as  to  size  ami  colour,  is  a native  of  al- 
most all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
, Asia.  Its  usual  size  is  about  four  feet  in 
I length,  by  about  two  feet  and  a half  in 
height.  In  its  nature  it  is  savage  and  soli- 
tary ; and  though  when  tamed  it  appears 
gentle  and  placid  to  its  owner,  it  should  be  | 
cautiously  managed,  being  often  capricious, 
j treacherous,  and  vindictive.  Its  retreat, 

I during  the  period  of  hybernation,  is  the 
natural  hollow  of  a tree,  or  some  cavern  ; 
but  where  these  are  not  conveniently  found, 
it  will  cither  form  a suitable  den  for  itself 
by  digging,  or  construct  a rude  kind  of  hut 
with  branches  of  trees,  lined  with  moss. 

I Thus  protected,  and  fat  with  its  summer  j 
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food,  it  will  remain  without  further  suste- 
nance till  the  ensuing  spring  ; during  which 
time  the  female  generally  produces  two  cubs, 
which  when  first  born  are  not  much  larger 
than  a mastiff’s  puppies. 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  Brown  Bear 
was  at  one  time  common  in  the  British 
islands.  The  Caledonian  bears  (another 
name  for  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
imported  to  make  sport  for  the  Roman 
people,  to  whom  the  excitement  of  wit- 
nessing the  suffering  of  man  and  beast, 
in  its  most  distressing  shape,  seems  to  have 
been  but  too  welcome.  For  many  years  (says 
| Mr.  Broderip)  it  has  been  swept  away  from 
our  islands  so  completely,  that  we  find  it  im- 
ported for  baiting,  a sport  in  which  our  no- 
bility, as  well  as  the  commonalty,  of  the 
I olden  time  — nay,  even  royalty  itself — de- 
I lighted.  A bear-bait  was  one  of  the  re- 
; creations  offered  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 

; and  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  House- 
I hold  Book  we  rend  of  20s.  for  his  benr-ward. 

I In  Southwark  there  was  a regular  bear- 
garden, that  disputed  popularity  with  the 
Globe  and  Swan  theatres  on  the  same  side 
of  the  water.  Now,  however,  so  much  do 
; tastes  alter  (in  this  instance  certainly  for 
i the  better),  such  barbarous  sports  are  ba- 
j nished  from  the  metropolis.” 

I The  AMERICAN  BLACK  BEAR.  ( Ur- 
• Americanua.)  This  animal  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  European  Brown  Bear  just 
described.  It  has  a loug  head,  pointed  nose, 

I email  eyes,  and  short  ears  rounded  at  the 
top  ; its  Limbs  are  strong,  thick, and  clumsy; 
j its  tail  is  short,  its  feet  large,  and  the  hair 
on  the  body  and  limbs  is  black,  smooth,  and 
glossy.  This  animal  inhabits  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  migrating  occasionally 
from  the  northern  to  the  more  southern  parts 
i in  quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetables  and  grain.  So  impenetrable  are 
i their  retreats  during  the  period  of  gestation, 

! that  although  immense  numbers  of  Bears 
are  killed  annually  in  America,  hardlj'  a 
single  female  is  ever  found  among  them. 
The  flesh  of  these  Bears  in  autumn,  when 
they  are  become  exceedingly  large  by  feed- 
ing on  acorns  and  other  arborescent  food, 
is  extremely  delicate  ; the  hams,  in  parti- 
cular, are  much  esteemed  ; and  the  fat, 
which  preserves  a certain  degree  of  fluidity, 
is  remarkably  white  and  sweet.  In  the 
, Canadian  Naturalist , by  Mr.  P.  II.  Gosse,  the 
i following  account  of  this  animal  forms  a 
portion  of  the  author’s  interesting  * Conver- 
sations ’ : — 

I Th“  8P<'cie9  aPr»ear  to  be  less  carnivorous 
i than  the  Ur sus  A rctot  of  northern  Europe, 

| and  less  ferocious.  Ilis  chief  food  seems 
1 to  be  of  a vegetable  nature,  grain,  fruits,  and 
roots.  lie  has  an  appetite  for  pork,  however, 

; and  occasionally  makes  a visit  to  the  fanner’s’ 

; nog-sty  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  the  grunting  inhabitants. 
Some  years  ago,  one  of  our  nearest  ncigh- 
hours  was  aroused  in  the  night  by  a com- 
I motion  in  his  hog-pen  ; suspecting  the 
cause,  he  jumped  up  immediately,  took  his 
gun,  and  saw  a bear  in  the  act  of  getting 
i 0vcr  the  fence  with  a fine  hog,  embraced 


very  lovingly  in  his  fore-paws.  The  man 
fired  (while  liis  wife  held  a light),  and  killed 
the  intruder.  It  is  difficult  to  hurt  a bear 
with  any  weapon  but  fire-arms  ; he  fights 
with  liis  fore-paws  like  a cat  ; and  so  watch- 
fid  is  he,  and  so  expert  at  warding  off  every 
blow  that  is  made  at  him,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  strike  liis  head,  the  only  part 
in  which  he  is  vulnerable  ; for  you  might 
almost  as  well  batter  a feather-bed  ns  the 
body  of  a bear,  so  encased  and  shielded  by 
an  enormous  layer  of  fat.  In  our  climate 
he  becomes  torpid  during  winter,  generally 
choosing  for  his  liybernaculum  some  large 
hollow  log,  or  a cavity  beneath  the  root  of 
an  overthrown  tree.  The  species  is  nume- 
rous in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent, even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  the  southern  states  he  commits 
depredations  on  the  farmer’s  fields  of  maize: 
when  the  corn  is  in  that  milky  state  called 
‘ roasting  ears,’  so  prized  for  boiling  and 
eating  as  a table  dish,  like  green  peas,  or 
roasting  whole  on  the  cob,  the  bear  manifests 
a singular  unity  of  taste  with  the  farmer, 
and  devours  and  treads  down  a large  quan- 
tity, as  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  climbing 
over  the  zig-zag  rail  fence.  I have  been 
told  that  he  repeats  his  nightly  visit  to  the 
same  field  ; and,  what  is  singular,  always, 
on  such  occasions,  mounts  the  fence,  night 
after  night,  at  the  same  spot  where  he  got 
over  the  first  time.  The  planters  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  regular  habit,  by  fastening 
to  the  fence  a heavily  loaded  gun  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  shall  point  at  the  bear’s  breast 
as  he  rises  on  his  liind  legs.  The  identical 
crossing-place  is  easily  known  by  liis  great 
tracks  in  the  sort  earth.  A stick  is  attached 
to  the  trigger,  and  this  is  made  fast,  at  right 
angles,  to  a transverse  6tiek  resting  on  two 
forks  about  breast  high,  a few  inches  outside 
the  fence.  The  bear  rears  up  to  put  his  fore- 
paws  on  the  rails,  and  in  getting  over  presses 
with  his  breast  against  the  transverse  stick, 
which  drives  back  the  trigger,  and  poor 
Bruin  instantly  receives  the  reward  of  liis 
dishonesty.” 

The  GRISLY  BEAR.  ( Ursus  ferox.) 
The  Grisly  Bear  is  about  nine  feet  long,  anil 
is  said  to  attain  the  weight  of  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  claws  are  long  and  very  strong, 
but  more  adapted  for  digging  than  for 


cmisr/r  mcAU  — (orsoh  pbiiox.) 
climbing  trees;  the  muzzle  Is  lengthened, 
narrowed,  and  flattened;  the  canine  teeth 
arc  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a great 
increase  of  size  and  power  ; and  t he  eyes  are 
"mail  and  sunk  in  the  head.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  bulky  and  unwieldy  form,  it  is  capable 
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ol  great  rapidity  of  motion  ; and  ita  strength 
is  so  prodigious,  that  the  bison  contends 
•with  it  in  vain.  Mr.  Drummond,  in  his 
excursions  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  Grisly  Bears,  and  it  often 
happened  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a 
rock  or  sharp  angle  of  a valley,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  one  or  more  of  them.  On  such 
occasions  they  reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and 
made  a loud  noise  like  a person  breathing 
quick,  but  much  harsher.  He  kept  his 
ground,  without  attempting  to  molest  them  ; 
and  they  on  their  part,  after  attentively 
regarding  him  for  some  time,  generally 
wheeled  round  and  galloped  off ; though, 
from  their  known  disposition,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces, 
had  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  at- 
tempted to  fly. 

The  POLAR  BEAR.  ( llialassarctos  ma- 
ritimus .)  The  accounts  given  by  the  early 
navigators  of  the  size,  strength,  and  ferocity 
of  the  Polar  Bear  are  perfectly  appalling  ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  modem  investigation  has 
dissipated  many  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which 
were  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject, 
though  it  is  still  very  clear  that  this  Bear  is 
possessed  of  immense  strength  and  fierceness. 
The  whole  animal  is  white,  except  the  tip 
of  the  nose  and  the  claws,  which  are  jet 
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black  ; the  ears  are  small  and  rounded,  the 
eyes  small,  the  teeth  very  large,  and  the 
limbs  extremely  large  and  strong.  The 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen,  are  its  principal  places  of  resi- 
dence ; but  it  has  sometimes  been  accident- 
ally carried  on  floating  ice  as  far  south  as 
Newfoundland.  Their  usual  food  consists 
of  seals,  fish,  and  carcasses  of  whales  ; but 
when  on  land  they  prey  on  various  animals, 
as  hares,  young  birds,  &c. : they  also  eat 
such  roots  and  berries  as  they  can  find. 
They  are  6aid  to  be  frequently  seen  in 
Greenland  in  great  droves,  allured  by  the 
scent  of  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  will  sometimes 
surround  the  habitations  of  the  uutives,  and 
attempt  to  break  in.  Captain  Lyon  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  hunting  the 
seal : “ The  bear  on  seeing  his  Intended  prev, 
nets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
to  leeward  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent 
short  dives  he  silently  makes  Ins  approaches, 
and  bo  arranges  his  distance,  that,  at  the 
last  dive,  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the 
seal  is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attemp  » 
to  escape  by  rolling  into  the  water,  he  falls 


into  the  bear’s  clutches  ; if.  on  the  contrary, 
he  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a powerf  ul 
spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours 
him  at  leisure.” 

During  the  summer  they  reside  chiefly  on 
the  ice-islands,  and  pass  frequently  from 
one  to  another,  being  extremely  expert 
swimmers.  They  lodge  in  dens,  formed  in 
the  vast  masses  of  ice,  which  are  piled  in  a 
stupendous  manner,  leaving  great  caverns 
beneath  : here  they  breed,  and  bring  forth 
one  or  two  at  a time ; and  the  affection 
between  the  parent  and  the  cubs  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  sooner  die  than  desert  each 
other.  During  winter  they  retire,  and  bed 
themselves  deep  beneath  the  snow,  or  else 
beneath  the  fixed  ice  of  Borne  eminence, 
where  they  pass  in  a state  of  torpidity  the 
long  and  dismal  arctic  night,  appearing  only 
with  the  return  of  the  sun. 

JUGGLER  BEAR,  or  JUNGLE  BEAR. 
( Prochilus  ursinus.)  When  this  uncouth 
animal  was  first  brought  to  England  < now 
more  than  half  a century  since),  it  was  taken 
for  a Sloth,  and  obtained  the  names  of 
Bradypus  pentudactylus.  and  Bradypus  ur- 
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sinus , “Five-fingered  Sloth.”  “ Ursine  bloth,” 
and  “ anonymous  animal.”  It  is  the  Ours 
jongleur  of  the  French,  who  so  called  it  on 
account  of  its  being  a favourite  with  the  In- 
dian mountebanks  or  jugglers,  who  rely  on 
the  attraction  of  its  ugliness.  The  Juggler 
Bear  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  In- 
dia, its  place  of  retreat  being  in  some  cavern. 
Its  short  limbs,  the  depressed  air  of  the  head, 
surmounted  by  the  hillock  of  a back,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  the  apparently  unwieldy 
mass,  give  the  idea  of  deformity.  In  bulk 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bear.  The 
nasal  cartilage  is  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  the  lips  of  protrusion.  The 
muzzle  and  tips  of  the  paws  are  a whitish- 
yellow  ; and  there  is  a half-collar  or  Y-like 
marking  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  With  these  exceptions,  the  fur  is 
deep  black,  with  here  and  there  some  brown 
spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round 
the  head,  as  the  animal  grows  old.  In  a 
state  of  nature  its  food  consists  ot  fruits, 
honey,  and  those  destructive  insects  the 
white  ants.  In  captivity  it  appears  to  be 
mild,  but  melancholy. 

MALAY  BEAR.  (Prochilus  Malayan  us.) 
This  animal  is  jet  black,  with  the  muzzle 
of  a yellowish  tint,  and  a crescent -shaped 
white  mark  on  the  breast.  ^ cgetablcs  form 
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j its  chief  diet,  but  it  is  said  to  be  extremely 
j fond  of  delicacies,  and  in  its  native  forests 
I subsists  in  a great  measure  upon  the  honey 
I which  is  there  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. It  is  attracted  to  the  vicinity  of  man 
by  its  fondness  for  the  young  shoots  of  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  to  which  it  is  very  injurious, 
i It  has  been  frequently  taken  and  domesti- 
I cated.  One  which  Sir  Stamford  Ruffles 
I possessed  when  young  is  thus  described  by 
i him  : **  He  was  brought  up  in  the  nursery 
j with  the  children  ; and,  when  admitted  to 
' my  table,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  gave  a 
i proof  of  his  taste  by  refusing  to  eat  any  fruit 
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■ but  mangosteens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but 
champagne.  The  only  time  I ever  knew 
i him  to  be  out  of  humour  was  on  an  occasion 
I when  no  champagne  was  forthcoming,  lie 
j was  naturally  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 

! and  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  chain 
or  chastise  him.  It  was  usual  for  this  bear, 
j the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a small  blue  mountain 
‘ bird  or  lory  of  New  Holland,  to  mess  to- 
I gether,  and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  His 
favourite  playfellow  was  the  dog,  whose 
i teaming  and  worrying  were  always  borne  and 
returned  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and 
playfulness.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  a 
very  powerful  animal,  and  in  liis  rambles  in 
the  garden  he  would  lay  hold  of  the  largest 
plantains,  the  stems  of  which  he  could 
| scarcely  embrace,  and  tear  them  up  by  the 
| roots.” 

BEAVER.  (Castor  fiber.)  The  Beaver 
is  a Rodent  animal,  readily  distinguished 
from  every  other  quadruped  by  its  broad 
horizontally-flattened  tail,  which  is  of  a 
nearly  oval  form,  but  rising  into  a slight 
convexity  on  its  upper  surface,  and  covered 
with  scales.  The  bind  feet  are  webbed,  and 
l together  with  the  tail,  which  acts  as  a rudder, 
i serve  to  propel  it  through  the  water  with  I 
, considerable  facility.  It  i9  about  three  feet  j 
I long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  one  foot 
more  : its  colour  is  a deep  chesnut,  the  hair 
very  fine,  smooth,  and  glossy  ; but  it  oceu- 
nonally  varies,  and  is  sometimes  found  per- 
j Jectiy  black.  The  incisor  teeth  are  very 
1 large  and  hard  ; so  hard,  indeed,  that  they 
I were  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
to  cut  hone  and  to  fashion  their  horn-tipped 
Jpears,  till  they  were  superseded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  iron  tools  from  Europe. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  Beaver  is  considered 
as  possessing  the  greatest  degree  of  natural  I 
or  instinctive  sagacity  in  constructing  its  | 


habitation  ; preparing,  in  concert  with  others 
of  its  own  species,  a kind  of  arched  caverns 
or  domes,  supported  by  a foundation  of 
strong  pillars,  and  lined  or  plastered  in- 
ternally with  a degree  of  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy unequalled  by  the  art  of  any  other 
quadruped.  But  it  should  seem,  however, 
that  the  architecture  of  the  Beaver  is  no- 
where so  conspicuous  as  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  The  favourite  resorts  of 
the  Beaver  are  retired,  watery,  and  woody 
situations.  In  such  places  they  assemble, 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds  ; living,  as 
it  were,  in  families,  and  buildiug  their  arched 
receptacles.  From  this  we  may  perceive  to 
what  a degree  animals,  unassisted  either  by 
language  or  reason,  are  capable  of  concurring 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  of  attaining, 
by  dint  of  numbers,  those  advantages  which 
each,  iu  a state  of  solitude,  seems  unfitted 
to  possess : for  if  we  view  the  Beaver  only 
in  the  light  of  an  individual,  and  uncon- 
nected with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall  find 
that  many  other  quadrupeds  excel  it  in 
cunning,  and  almost  iu  all  the  powers  of  an- 
noyance and  defence.  When  kept  in  a state 
of  solitude  or  domestic  tameness,  it  appears 
calm  and  indifferent  to  all  about  it  ; with- 
out attachments  or  antipathies  ; and  never 
seeking  to  gain  the  favour  of  man,  nor  aim- 
ing to  offend  him. 


BEAVER. — (CASTOR  FIBER.) 


Few  subjects  in  natural  history  have  more 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  or  have 
been  more  minutely  described  by  naturalists, 
than  the  instinctive  building  operations  of 
the  Beaver  ; and  they  have  accordingly  had 
attributed  to  them  powers  so  marvellous,  as 
to  render  ridiculous  that  which,  if  regarded 
merely  as  a high  species  of  animal  instinct, 
could  not  fail  to  command  universal  ad- 
miration. The  account  given  by  Buffou, 
though  graphic  and  amusing  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  is  evidently  overcharged  : we  shail 
therefore  take  the  more  sober  narration  of 
Ilcarne  : “ The  situation  of  the  beaver-houses 
is  various.  Where  the  beavers  arc  numerous 
they  are  found  to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  those  narrow  creeks  which 
connect  the  numerous  lakes  with  which  this 
country  abounds  ; hut  the  twro  hitter  are 
generally  chosen  by  them  when  the  depth 
of  water  and  other  circumstances  are  suitable, 
us  they  have  then  the  advantage  of  a current 
to  convey  wood  and  other  necessaries  to 
their  habitations,  and  because,  in  general, 
they  are  more  difficult  to  he  taken  than 
those  that  are  built  in  standing  water.  They  I 
always  choose  those  parts  that  have  such  a 
depth  of  water  as  will  resist  the  frost  in  | 
winter,  and  prevent  it  from  freezing  to  the 
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bottom.  The  beavers  that  build  their  houses 
in  small  rivers,  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is 
liable  to  be  drained  off  when  the  back  sup- 
plies are  dried  up  by  the  frost,  are  wonder- 
fully taught  by  instinct  to  provide  against 
that  evil  by  making  a dam  quite  across  the 
river,  at  a convenient  distance  from  their 
houses.  The  beaver-dams  differ  in  shape 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which 
they  are  built.  If  the  water  in  the  river,  or 
creek,  have  but  little  motion,  the  dam  is 
almost  straight  ; but  where  the  current  is 
more  rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a con- 
siderable curve,  convex  toward  the  stream. 
The  materials  made  use  of  are  drift-wood, 
green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars  if  they  can 
be  got ; also  mud  and  stones  intermixed  in 
such  a manner  as  must  evidently  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  the  dam  ; but  there  is  no 
other  order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams, 
except  that  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  a regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being 
made  of  equal  strength.  In  places  which 
have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers  un- 
disturbed, their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing, 
become  a solid  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a 
great  force  both  of  water  and  ice  ; and  as 
the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally  take 
root  and  6hoot  up,  they  by  degrees  form  a 
kind  of  regular  planted  hedge,  which  I have 
seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that  birds  have 
biult  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

“ The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  always  pro- 
portioned in  size  to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  seldom  exceeds  four  old  and  six 
or  eight  young  ones  ; though,  by  chance,  I 
have  seen  double  the  number.  Instead  of 
order  or  regulation  being  observed  in  rearing 
their  houses,  they  arc  of  a much  ruder  struc- 
ture than  their  clams  ; for,  notwithstanding 
the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never 
been  observed  that  they  aim  at  any  other 
convenience  in  their  houses  than  to  have  a 
dry  place  to  lie  ou  ; and  there  they  usually 
eat  their  victuals,  which  they  occasionally 
take  out  of  the  water.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  large  houses  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  de- 
serve that  appellation,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
a part  of  the  main  building  left  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  beaver  to  support  the  roof.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  common  for  those  differ- 
ent apartments,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  to  have  no  communication  with  each 
other  but  by  water ; so  that,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather 
than  different  apartments  of  the  same  house. 

“ So  far  are  the  beavers  from  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground  when  building  their  houses, 
that  thev  lay  most  of  the  wood  crosswise, 
and  nearly  horizontal,  and  without  any  other 
order  than  that  of  leaving  a hollow  or  cavity 
in  the  middle.  When  any  unnecessary 
branches  project  inward  thev  cut  them  off 
with  their  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  among 
the  rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  tVom  falling 
through  the  roof.  It  is  a mistaken  notion 
that  the  wood-work  is  first  completed  and 
then  plastered  ; for  the  whole  of  their  houses, 
ns  well  as  their  dams,  arc.  from  the  founda- 
tion, one  mass  of  mud  and  wood  mixed  with 
stones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The  mud 


is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the 
door  of  the  house  ; and  though  their  fore- 
paws  are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held  close  up 
between  them  under  "their  throat : thus  they 
carry  both  mud  and  stones,  while  they  al- 
ways drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth-  All 
their  work  is  executed  in  the  night,  and  they 
are  so  expeditious  that,  in  the  course  of  one 
night,  I have  known  them  to  have  collected 
as.much  as  amounted  to  some  thousand*  of 
their  little  handfuls.  It  is  a great  piece  of 
policy  in  these  animals  to  cover  the  outside 
of  their  houses  every  fall  with  fresh  mud, 
and  as  late  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  even 
when  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  by 
this  means  it  soon  freezes  as  hard  a*  a stone, 
and  prevents  their  common  enemy,  the 
wolverene,  from  disturbing  them  during  the 
winter  ; and  as  they  are  frequently  seen  to 
walk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes  to  give 
a flap  with  their  tail,  particularly  when 
plunging  into  the  water,  this  has.  without 
doubt,  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
they  used  their  tails  as  a trowel,  with  which 
they  plastered  their  houses  ; whereas  that 
flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a custom 
which  they  always  preserve,  even  when  they 
become  tame  and  domestic,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  when  they  are  startled.” 

In  the  more  northern  climates  the  habita-  j 
tions  of  these  animals  are  finished  in  August,  t 
or  earlj'  in  September,  when  they  begin  to  j 
lay  in  their  stores.  During  the  summer  , | 
months  they  regale  themselves  on  the 
choicest  fruits  and  plants  the  country  af- 
fords ; but  in  winter  they  subsist  principally 
on  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane,  and 
some  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in  fresh 
water  from  time  to  time.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  hunt  these  animals,  being 
perfectly  aware  that  green  wood  is  much 
more  grateful  to  them  than  that  which  is 
old  and  dry,  place  a considerable  quantity 
round  their'lodgments  ; and  when  they  sally 
forth  to  seize  it,  either  catch  them  in  snares, 
or  take  them  by  surprise.  When  the  frost 
is  very  severe,  the  hunters  sometimes  break 
large  holes  in  the  ice  ; and,  on  the  Beavers 
resorting  to  these  apertures  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  they  either  kill  them  with  their 
hatchets,  or  cover  the  holes  with  large  sub- 
stantial nets.  This  being  done,  they  under- 
mine and  subvert  the  whole  fabric : when 
the  beavers,  expecting  to  make  their  escape 
in  the  usual  way,  fly  with  precipitation  to 
the  water,  and,  rushing  to  the  opening,  fall 
directlv  into  the  net. 

The  Beaver  is  pursued  both  for  its  fur.  and 
for  the  sake  of  a peculiar  odoriferous  secre- 
tion, termed  castor,  or  castorcum , which  is 
contained  in  two  little  bags,  the  inguinal 
glnnds,  each  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg. 
This  substance,  os  we  find  it  in  the  shops,  is 
of  a brownish  unctuous  consistence,  has  a 
disagreeable  narcotic  smell,  nml  a nauseous 
acrid  taste  : it  was  nt  one  time  esteemed  as 
possessing  considerable  medicinal  properties, 
but  is  now  chiefly  employed  by  ]>crfumer>. 
The  fur  was  formerly  a most  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  ; but  the  animals  have  in 
recent  times  been  exterminated  from  so 
many  extensive  tracts  which  they  once  in-  I 
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habited,  that  it  is  now  far  less  considerable 
than  it  was  half  a century  ago.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  present  custom  of 
using  silk  and  other  materials  in  lieu  of 
beavers’  fur  in  the  manufacture  of  huts,  has 
wonderfully  lessened  the  demand  for  it,  as 
well  as  reduced  the  price.  An  idea,  how- 
ever, may  be  formed  of  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  beavers'  skins  that  were  formerly 
made  use  of,  when  we  state  that  in  1808,  no 
less  than  126,927  were  sent  from  Quebec 
alone  to  this  country.  The  flesh  of  the  Bea- 
ver is  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadian voyagers,  especially  when  it  is  roasted 
in  the  skin  after  the  hair  has  been  singed  olf : 
and  in  some  districts  it  requires  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fur-traders  to  restrain  the 
hunters  from  sacrificing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  beaver  fur  every  year  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  this  luxury  ; and  Indians  of 
note  have  generally  one  or  two  feasts  in  a 
season,  wherein  a roasted  beaver  is  the  prime 
dish.  It  resembles  pork  in  its  flavour,  but 
it  requires  a strong  stomach  to  sustain  a full 
meal  of  it.  ( Kichard&on's  Fauna  boreali- 
Americana.) 

Our  readers  will  sec  that  the  foregoing 
account  relates  to  the  American  Beaver. 
The  European  species  does  not  boast  of  such 
architectural  habits,  but  lives  in  burrows 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  Danube, 
the  Weser,  and  other  large  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Europe  ; yet,  from  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given  of  them, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  considering 
j the  materials  within  their  reach,  their  in- 
stinctive skill  is  not  greutly  inferior  to  those 
who  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  believed  that  at  no  period  were  Beavers 
common  in  Britain,  though  the  mention  of 
j them  by  some  of  our  earliest  historians  is  a 
I clear  proof  of  their  existence  here. 

I BECCAFIGO,  or  FIG-EATER.  {Sylvia 
hortetisis.)  A migratory  song-bird,  about 
the  size  of  a linnet,  but  with  a remarkably 
short  body.  It  feeds  on  fruits  and  berries, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Italians  for  the 
delicacyof  its  flesh,  particularly  in  autumn, 
when  it  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  table. 
It  is  often  seen  in  England  in  the  summer, 
where  it  is  called  the  Pettychaps  ; but  it 
generally  returns  to  a warmer  climate  in 
September.  It  has  a lively,  loud,  and  piercing 
note  ; but  it  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  usually 
rings  from  the  midst  of  some  closely  em- 
| bowered  covert.  Its  head, back, neck,  wings, 

| and  tail  arc  generally  of  a greenish  grey, 
but  some  more  incline  to  a greenish  brown. 

I BEE.  (Apis.)  The  generic  name  of  a 
| family  of  Hymenopteroua  insects,  [for  the 
I classification  of  which,  see  Ai-io.k.]  Of  all 
j the  insect  tribe  none  have  more  justly  ex- 
j died  the  attention  and  admiration  of  man- 
j kind  than  the  Bee  ; and  yet,  although  it  has 
engaged  the  study  of  naturalists  for  two 
thousand  years,  we  still  occasionally  find, 
j in  the  economy  of  this  social  and  industrious 
' little  animal,  some  obscurely  known  or  un- 
elucidatcd  fact,  which  is  thought  worthy  of 
the  labours  of  those  who  devote  their  time 
*nd  abilities  in  the  pursuit  and  advancement 
of  this  interesting  branch  of  natural  science. 


The  most  important  species  is  the  Honey- 
bee {Apis  mellifica ),  so  long  celebrated  for  | 
its  wonderful  polity,  the  neatuess  and  pre- 
cision with  which  it  constructs  its  cells,  and 
the  diligence  with  which  it  provides  during  ! 
the  warmth  of  summer  a supply  of  food  for  j 
the  support  of  the  hive  during  the  rigours 
of  the  succeeding  winter.  In  its  natural 
state  the  Honey-bee  generally  constructs  its 
nests  in  hollow  trees  ; but  so  universally  is 
it  now  domesticated  that  we  rarely  find  it  j 
otherwise  than  hived  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Peter  Kalin,  the  Swedish  traveller,  ob-  | 
serves,  that  the  people  of  North  America 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 


HONEY-BEE,  — (APIS  MELMFXCA.) 

Honey-bee  was  unknown  in  that  country 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  ; but 
that  they  were  first  brought  over  by  the 
English  who  settled  there.  The  Indians 
likewise  declared  that  their  fathers  had 
never  seen  any  bees  either  in  the  woods  or 
elsewhere,  before  the  Europeans  had  been 
several  years  settled  there.  This,  lie  says, 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  name  which  the 
Indians  gave  them  : for,  having  no  particular 
name  for  them  in  their  language,  they  call 
them  English  flies,  because  the  English  first 
brought  them  over  ; but  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (nearly  a century  ago)  they  flew  plen- 
tifully about  the  woods  of  North  America. 

Honey  and  wax  are  the  two  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  this  useful  insect.  Now,  if  we  examine 
the  structure  of  the  common  Bee,  the  first 
remarkable  part  which  presents  itself  is  the 
proboscis,  an  instrument  serving  to  extract 
honey  from  flowers  : it  is  not  formed,  like 
that  of  other  flies,  in  the  shape  of  a tube,  by 
which  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up,  but  rather 
like  a tongue,  to  lap  it  up.  When  thus 
lapped  out  of  the  nectary,  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  crop  or  honey-bag  ; where  it  undergoes 
but  little  alteration,  and  is  transferred  or 
disgorged  into  the  cells  destined  to  receive 
it.  While  the  Bee  is  busy  in  extracting  the 
sweets  of  the  flowers,  it  becomes  covered  with 
the  farina  or  pollen  of  the  anthers  ; this 
pollen  it  wipes  off  with  the  brushes  of  its 
legs,  collects  every  particle  together,  and 
kneads  it  into  two  little  musses,  which  it 
lodges  on  the  broud  surface  of  the  tibia  of 
cuch  hind  leg,  where  a series  of  elastic  hairs 
over-arches  a concavity,  and  acts  us  a sort 
of  lid  or  covering.  Thus  employed,  the  Bee 
flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its  stoic 
of  honey,  and  adding  to  its  stock  of  kneaded 
pollen,  which  is  called  bcc-brcaxl.  The  ab- 
domen is  divided  into  six  unnulations  or 
rings,  which  are  capable  of  being  contracted 
or  extended  at  pleasure  ; and  the  insect  is 
internally  furnished  with  a honey-bug,  a 


venom-bag,  and  a sting.  The  honey-bag, 
which  is  as  transparent  as  crystal,  contains 
the  honey  which  the  Bee  has  brushed  from 
the  flowers,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
carried  to  the  hive,  and  poured  into  the  cells 
of  the  honeycomb,  while  the  remainder  serves 
for  the  Bee’s  own  nourishment.  Wax  is  a 
peculiar  secretion  in  little  cells  beneath  the 
scales  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  from  honey 
that  the  wax,  by  some  internal  process,  is 
elaborated.  The  wax  oozes  out  between  the 
abdominal  rings,  in  the  form  of  little  la- 
minaj ; it  is  then  worked  with  the  mouth, 
and  kneaded  with  saliva  that  it  may  acquire 
the  requisite  degree  of  ductility  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  comb,  winch  is  finished  with 
a substance  called  propolis,  a glutinous  or 
gummy  resinous  matter  procured  from  the 
buds  of  certain  trees. 

The  sting  is  composed  of  three  parts ; 
namely,  the  sheath,  and  two  extremely  small 
and  penetrating  darts,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  several  points,  or  barbs,  which, 
rankling  in  the  wound,  render  the  sting 
more  painful.  This  instrument,  however, 
would  prove  but  a feeble  weapon,  if  the  Bee 
did  not  poison  the  wound.  The  sharp- 
pointed  sheath  first  enters,  and  this  being 
followed  by  the  barbed  darts,  the  venomous 
fluid  is  speedily  injected.  Sometimes  the 
sting  sticks  fast  in  the  flesh,  and  is  left  be- 
hind ; but  the  death  of  the  Bee  invariably 
follows. 

Having  examined  the  Bee  singly,  we  now 
proceed  to  an  inquiry  into  its  habits  as  a 
member  of  a social  community.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  we  behold  an  animal  active,  vi- 
gilant, laborious,  aud  disinterested  ; subject 
to  regulations,  and  perfectly  submissive.  All 
its  provisions  are  laid  up  for  the  community  ; 
and  all  its  arts  are  employed  in  building  a 
cell,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
Many  interesting  accounts  of  the  history 
aud  economy  of  the  Bee  have  been  published. 
We  know  of  none,  however,  so  concise  and 
at  the  same  time  so  explicit,  as  that  which 
is  given  by  Air.  Newman,  in  his  “ 1'  amiliar 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Insects  ; ” and 
to  that  source  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  marked  with  inverted 
commas:  — 

“ A bee-hive  contains  three  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals,— a queen,  drones,  and  workers; 
the  queen  is  a female,  aud  not  only  the 
ruler,  but,  in  great  part,  the  mother  of  the 
community  ; the  drones  are  males,  and  the 
workers  are  abortive  females.  The  sole 
office  of  the  queen  appears  to  be  the  laying 
of  eggs,  aud  this  occupies  her  almost  inces- 
santly, as  a single  one  only  is  deposited  in 
each  cell,  thus  causing  her  to  be  in  continual 
motion  ; she  is  slow  and  majestic  in  her 
movements,  and  differs  from  the  workers  in 
being  larger,  having  a longer  body,  shorter 
wines,  and  a curved  sting.  The  queen  is 
accompanied  by  a guard  of  twelve  worker., 
an  office  which  is  taken  in  turn,  but  nejei 
intermitted;  in  whatever  direction  she  wishes 
to  travel  these  guards  clear  the  way  Ik  fore 
Lcr  always  witlf  the  utmost  courtesy  turning 
their  faces  towards  her.  and  when  she : rests 
from  tier  labours,  approaching  her  witli  liu- 
I utility,  licking  her  face,  mouth,  and  eyes, 


and  appearing  to  fondle  her  with  their  an-  • 
tennae. 

“ The  drones  are  all  males  ; they  are  lew  i 
than  the  queen,  but  larger  than  the  workers  ; ■ 
they  live  on  the  honey  of  flowers,  but  bring  ; 
none  home,  and  are  wholly  useless,  except  1 j 
as  being  the  fathers  of  the  future  progeny  : i 
when  this  office  is  accomplished,  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  workers.  A buzzing  com-  ! 
mences  in  the  hive,  the  drones  and  the  1 
workers  sally  forth  together,  grapple  each  1 
other  in  the  air,  hug  and  scuffle  for  a minute, 
during  which  operation  the  stings  of  the  I 
workers  are  plunged  into  the  sides  of  the 
drones,  who,  overpowered  by  the  poison,  i 
almost  instantly  die.  _ j 

“ The  workers  are  the  smallest  bees  in  the  i 
hive,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  ; they 
have  a louger  lip  for  sucking  honey  than  , I 
either  of  the  others  ; their  thighs  are  fur- 
nished with  a brush  for  the  reception  of  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  and  their  sting  is  straight.  1 
The  workers  do  the  entire  work  of  the  com- 
munity ; they  build  the  cells,  guard  the  hive  j 
and  the  queen,  collect  and  store  the  honey, 
elaborate  the  wax,  feed  the  young,  kill  the 
drones,  &c.  The  average  number  of  these 
tliree  kinds  of  bees  in  a hive  is  one  queen, 
2000  drones,  and  20,000  workers.  The  eggs 
are  long,  slightly  curved,  and  of  a bluish 
colour  ; when  laid  they  are  covered  with  a 
glutinous  matter,  which  instantly  dries,  at- 
tacliing  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  celh 
“ For  eleven  months  the  queen  lays  only 
workers’  eggs  ; afterwards,  those  which  pro- 
duce drones:  as  soon  as  this  change  has  taken 
place,  the  workers  begin  to  construct  royal 
cells,  in  which,  without  discontinuing  to 
lay  the  drones’  eggs,  the  queen  deposits  here 
and  there,  about  once  in  tliree  days,  an  egg 
which  is  destined  to  produce  a queen.  The 
workers’  eggs  hatch  in  a few  days,  and  pro- 
duce little  white  maggots,  which  immediate- 
ly open  their  mouths  to  be  fed  ; these  the 
workers  attend  to  with  untiring  assiduity : 
in  six  days  each  maggot  fills  up  its  cell  : it 
is  then  roofed  in  by  the  workers,  spins  a 
silken  cocoon,  and  becomes  a chrysalis  : and 
on  the  twenty-first  day  it  comes  forth  a 
perfect  bee.  The  drones  emerge  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  and  the  queens  on  the 
sixteenth.” 

When  the  queen-bee  has  an  inclination  to 
deposit  her  eggs,  she  goes  forth,  accompanied 
by  six  or  eight  working  bees  as  a guard, 
whose  stomachs  are  filled  with  honey.  She 
is  very  deliberate  in  her  motions,  and  seems 
to  proceed  with  great  caution.  She  first 
looks  into  a cell,  and  if  she  finds  it  perfectly 
I empty,  she  draws  up  her  long  body,  inserts  i 
her  tail  into  the  cell,  and  deposits  an  cgc.  j 
In  this  way  she  slowly  proceeds  till  she  has  : 

I dropped  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  when  perhaps 
feeling  exhausted,  she  is  fed  by  one  of  the 
j attendant  bees,  who  have  surrounded  her 
the  whole  time.  This  is  done  bv  the  toe  J 
ejecting  the  honey  from  its  stomach  into  the  j 
I mouth  of  the  queen.  When  this  has  been  i 
done,  the  bee  goes  away,  and  another  takes  , 
j its  place.  The  operation  of  laying  her  eggs 
again  goes  on.  and  is  succeeded  by  the  same 
mode  of  feeding.  — the  attendant  toes  fre- 
| quently  touching  the  antenme  of  the  queen  • 
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with  their  own.  When  the  operation  of 
laying  the  eggs  is  completed, — and  it  gene- 
rally occupies  some  time, — the  queen  retires 
to  that  part  of  the  hive  which  is  most  filled 
with  bees.  During  her  progress  the  sur- 
face of  the  comb  is  very  little  intruded  upon, 
and  the  space  seems  purposely  to  be  left 
unoccupied.  Some  few  of  the  cells,  how- 
ever, in  a brood  comb,  are  passed  over  by 
the  queen,  and  afterwards  filled  either  with 
honey  or  farina.  These  serve  as  deposits  of 
food,  from  which  the  neighbouring  brood  may 
be  fed  more  readily,  as  such  cells  are  never 
covered  with  wax Jesse. 

“ It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
queen,  for  nearly  a year,  lays  no  eggs  that 
are  destined  to  produce  queens  ; it  therefore 
follows,  that  if  any  evil  befall  her,  the  hive 
is  left  without  a queen  : it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  she  dies,  or  is  taken  away  by  the 
owner  of  the  hive,  to  observe  the  result. 
For  twelve  hours  little  notice  is  taken  of 
the  loss  ; it  appears  not  to  be  known,  and 
the  workers  labour  as  usual  : after  that 
period,  a hubbub  commences  ; work  is  aban- 
doned ; the  whole  hive  is  in  an  uproar  ; 
every  bee  traverses  the  hive  at  random,  and 
with  the  most  evident  want  of  purpose. 
This  state  of  anarchy  sometimes  continues 
for  two  days  ; then  the  bees  gather  in  clus- 
ters of  a dozen  or  so,  as  though  engaged  in 
I consultation,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be 
a fixed  resolution  to  supply  the  loss.  A few 
, of  the  workers  repair  to  the  cells  in  which 
| are  deposited  the  eggs  of  workers  ; three  of 
I these  cells  are  quickly  broken  into  one,  the  i 
edges  polished,  and  the  sides  smoothed  and 
rounded,  a single  egg  being. allowed  to  re- 
j main  at  the  bottom.  When  this  egg  hatches, 
the  maggot  is  fed  with  a peculiarly  nutritive 
food,  called  royal  l>ee-bread,  which  is  never 
given  to  any  maggots  but  such  as  are  to  pro- 
duce queens  ; work  is  now  resumed  over  the 
whole  hive,  and  goes  on  as  briskly  as  before: 
on  the  sixteenth  day  the  egg  produces  a 
queen,  whose  appearance  is  hailed  with  every 
i demonstration  of  delight,  and  who  at  once 
assumes  sovereignty  over  the  hive.  When, 
j under  ordinary  circumstances,  ayoung  queen 
emerges  from,  the  chrysalis,  the  old  one 
frequently  quits  the  hive,  heading  the  first 
swarrn  lor  the  season,  and  fiying  to  some 
neighbouring  resting-place,  is  observed  by 
the  owner,  captured,  placed  under  a new 
| hive,  and  a new  colony  is  immediately  com- 
| men  cod.  Before  a swarm  leaves  the  hive, 

I sure  indications  are  given  of  the  intended 
1 movement  ; the  workers  leave  their  various 
1 occupations  and  collect  in  groups,  especially 
j near  the  door  of  the  hive,  as  though  in  con- 
| jultation  on  the  important  event  ubout  to 
take  place. 

“ As  the  summer  advances  many  queens 
are  hatched,  but  the  workers  do  not  allow 
them  instant  liberty,  as  severe  battles  would 
take  pluce  between  them  and  the  reh'ning 
queen,  in  which  one  would  be  killed°:  the 
workers,  therefore,  make  a small  hole  in  the 
ceding  of  the  royal  cell,  through  which  the 
captive  queen  thrusts  her  tongue,  and  re- 
ceives food  from  the  workers.  In  this  state 
} ot  confinement  the  young  queen  utters  a low 
, querulous  note,  which  has  been  compared  to 


singing.  When  the  reigning,  or  a newly- 
created  queen,  finds  one  of  these  captives, 
she  uses  every  effort  to  tear  open  the  cell 
and  destroy  her  rival  : to  prevent  this,  the 
workers  often  interpose,  pulling  her  away 
by  the  legs  and  wings  ; to  this  she  submits 
for  a short  time,  when,  uttering  a peculiar 
cry,  called  her  voice  of  sovereignty,  she  com- 
mands instant  attention  and  obedience,  and 
is  at  once  freed  from  her  assailants.  The 
cocoons  spun  by  the  maggots  of  the  workers 
and  drones  completely  envelope  the  chrysa- 
lis; but  that  spun  by  the  maggot  of  the  queen 
appears  imperfect,  covering  only  the  upper  I 
end  of  the  chrysalis  : it  has  been  supposed  I 
that  they  are  thus  designedly  exposed  to  the  I 
attacks  of  other  queens,  and  their  destruc-  i 
tion,  before  emerging,  facilitated.  When 
the  chrysalis  of  the  queen  is  about  to  change  I 
to  a perfect  insect,  the  bees  make  the  cover  | 
of  the  cell  thinner  by  gnawing  away  part  of 
the  wax  ; and  with  so  much  nicety  do  they 
perform  this  operation,  that  the  cover  at  last 
becomes  pellucid,  owing  to  its  extreme  thin- 
ness. 

“ The  combs  of  a bee-hive  comprise  a con- 
geries of  hexagonal  cells,  built  by  the  bees 
as  a receptacle  for  honey,  and  for  the  nur- 
series of  their  young  : eaeh  comb  in  a hive 
is  composed  of  two  ranges  of  cells,  hacked 
against  each  other  : the  base  or  partition 
between  this  double  row  of  cells  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a pyramidal  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  eaeh.  There  is  a continued  series 
of  these  double  combs  in  every  well-filled 
hive  ; the  spaces  between  them  being  just 
sufficient  to  allow  two  bees,  one  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  comb,  to  pass  without  touching. 
Each  cell  is  hexagonal,  the  six  sides  being 
perfectly  equal.  This  figure  ensures  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  material  and 
space  ; the  outer  edges  of  the  cells  are  slight- 
ly thickened,  in  order  to  gain  strength  ; the 
same  part  is  also  covered  with  a beautiful  i 
varnish,  which  is  supposed  to  give  additional 
strength.  The  construction  of  several  combs 
is  generally  going  on  at  the  same  time  : no 
sooner  is  the  foundation  of  one  laid,  with  a 
few  rows  of  cells  attached  to  it,  than  a se- 
cond and  a third  are  founded  on  each  side, 
parallel  to  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  hive 
is  filled,  the  combs  which  were  commenced 
first  being  always  in  the  most  advanced 
state,  and  therefore  the  first  completed. 

“ The  design  of  every  comb  is  sketched 
out,  and  the  first  rudiments  laid  by  a single 
bee  : this  foundress-bee  forms  a block  out  of 
a rough  mass  of  wax,  drawn  partly  from  its 
own  resources,  hut  principally  from  those  of 
other  bees,  which  furnish  wax  from  small 
sacs,  in  which  it  has  been  secreted,  that  are 
situated  between  the  segments  of  the  body 
of  the  bee  ; taking  out  the  plates  of  wax 
with  their  hind  feet,  and  carrying  it  with 
their  fore  feet  to  their  mouths,  where  it  is 
moistened,  masticated,  and  rendered  soft 
and  ductile.  The  foundress-bee  determines 
the  relative  position  of  the  combs,  and  their 
distance  from  each  other,  the  foundations 
which  she  marks  serving  as  guides  to  the 
ulterior  labours  of  the  wax-working  bees, 
and  of  those  which  build  the  cells,  giving 
them  the  udvantage  of  the  murgins  and 
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angles  already  formed.  The  moss  of  wax 
prepared  by  the  assistants  is  applied  by  the 
foundress-bee  to  the  roof  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  thus  a slightly  double  convex  mass 
is  formed:  when  of  sufficient  size,  a cell  is 
scidptured  on  one  side  of  it  by  the  bees, 
who  relieve  one  another  in  the  labour.  At 
the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  this  first  cell, 
two  others  are  sketched  out  and  excavated: 
by  this  proceeding  the  foundations  of  two 
cells  are  laid,  the  line  betwixt  them  cor- 
responding with,  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
cells  : as  the  comb  extends,  the  first  exca- 
vations are  rendered  deeper  and  broader  ; 
and  when  a pyramidal  base  is  finished,  the 
bees  build  up  walls  from  its  edges,  so  as  to 
complete  what  may  be  called  the  prismatic 
part  of  the  cell.  The  cells  intended  for  the 
drones  are  considerably  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial than  those  for  the  workers  ; and 
being  formed  subsequently,  they  usually  ap- 
pear nearer  the  bottom  of  the  combs  : last 
of  all  are  built  the  royal  cells  for  the  queens: 
of  these  there  are  usually  three  or  four, 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  in  a hive,  attached 
completely  to  the  central  part,  but  not  un- 
frequently  to  the  edge  of  the  comb.  I he 
form  of  the  royal  cells  is  an  oblong  spheroid, 
tapering  gradually  downwards,  and  having 
the  exterior  full  of  holes:  the  mouth  of  the 
cell,  wliich  is  always  at  the  bottom,  remains 
open  until  the  maggot  is  ready  for  trans- 
formation, and  it  is  then  closed  like  the  rest. 

“ When  a queen  has  emerged,  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  reared  is  destroyed,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  a range  of  common  cells: 
the  site  of  this  range  may  always  be  traced 
by  that  part  of  the  comb  being  thicker  than 
the  rest,  and  forming  a kind  of  knot.  I he 
common  breeding  cells  of  drones  and  workers 
are  occasionally  made  the  depositories  of 
honey;  but  the  cells  are  never  sufficiently 
cleansed  to  preserve  the  honey  uiuletcno- 
rated.  The  finest  honey  is  stored  m new 
cells  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
it,  their  form  precisely  resembling  that  ot 
the  common  breeding  cells  : these  honey- 
cells  vary  in  size,  being  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  bees  are  collecting,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  season.”  . ... 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  animals  *hich 
have  been  long  under  the  protection  of  man 
seem  to  lose  a part  of  their  natural  sagacity. 
In  those  countries  where  the  bees  are  wild, 
and  unprotected  by  man,  they  are  always 
sure  to  build  their  waxen  cells  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees  i but  -with  us  they  appear  im- 
provident in  their  choice  ; and  the  first  green 
branch  which  stops  their  flight  is  deemed 

sufficient  for  their  abode.  It  docs  "ot 

appear  that  the  queen  chooses  the  place 
where  they  are  to  alight ; for  numbers  of  the 
swarms  when  they  conceive  a predilection 
for  any  particular  branch,  spontaneously 
settle  on  it  1 others  follow  their  example  i 
ami  at  last  the  queen  herself,  fining  the 
mnioritv  of  the  swarm  convened  together, 
laindcsccnds  to  place  Ircmclf  among*  therm 
Tbp  nuecn  being  settled,  the  rest  01  me 
swarm  soon  flock  around  her,  and  in  about 
a qTrtcr  of  an  hour  the  whole  body  seems 
to  be  perfectly  at  rest. 


When  a hive  sends  out  several  swarms  In 
a year,  the  first  is  always  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  numerous;  for.  having  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer  before  them,  they  have 
the  more  time  for  making  wax  and  honey, 
and  consequently  their  labours  are  the  most 
valuable  to  their  proprietor.  Though  the 
6warm  is  principally  made  up  of  the  younger 
Bees,  those  of  all  ages  generally  compose  the 
number  of  emigrants  ; and  as  a single  hive 
sometimes  contains  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  such  a vast  body  may  well 
be  supposed  to  work  with  great  expedition. 

Among  the  varied  mass  of  amusing  and 
instructive  information  with  which  the 
volumes  of  Kirby  and  Spence  abound,  we 
shall  make  a few  condensed  extracts  ere  we 
close  this  article  : — Bees  in  their  excursions 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spot  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  their  dwelling, 
but,  when  led  by“ the  scent  of  honey,  will  go 
a mile  from  it,  or  considerably  more  ; yet 
from  this  distance  they  will  discover  honey 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  it  was  witrun 
their  sight.  * * * A new-born  bee.  as  soon 
as  it  is  able  to  use  its  wings,  seems  perfectly 
aware,  without  any  previous  instruction, 
what  are  to  be  its  duties  and  employments 
for  the  rest  of  its  life.  It  appears  to  know 
that  it  is  bom  for  society,  and  not  for  seinsh 
pursuits;  and  therefore  it  invariably  de- 
votes itself  and  its  labours  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  to  which  it  belongs.  Walk- 
ing  upon  the  combs,  it  seeks  for  the  door  of 
the  hive,  that  it  may  sally  forth  and  be  usctul. 
Full  of  life  and  activity,  it  then  takes  its 
first  flight ; and,  unconducted  but  by  its  in- 
stinct, visits  like  the  rest  the  subjects  of  l lora. 
absorbs  their  nectar,  covers  itself  with  their 
nmbrosial  dust,  wliich  it  kneads  into  a mass 
and  packs  upon  its  hind  legs  : and.  if  need 
be,  gathers  propolis  (an  unctuous  resinous 
substance,  collected  from  the  buds  of  trees, 
and  used  in  lining  the  cells  of  a new  comb, 
stopping  crevices,  &cA,  and  returns  unem- 
barrassed to  its  own  hive.  . , . 

The  method  of  ventilating  their  hives  is 
thus  described  : — By  means  of  their  mar- 
ginal hooks,  they  unite  each  pair  of  wings 
into  one  plane  slightly  concave,  thus  acting 
upon  the  air  by  a surface  nearly  as  large  as 
possible,  and  fanning  for  them  a pair  of  very 
ample  fans,  which  in  their  vibrations  de- 
scribe an  arch  of  9CP.  These  vibrations  are 
I so  rapid  as  to  render  the  wings  almost  m- 
! visible.  During  the  summer  a certain 
number  of  workers  — for  it  is  to  the  workers 
solely  that  this  office  is  committed —may 
I always  be  observed  vibrating  their  wings 
before  the  entrance  of  their  hive  ; and  the 
I observant  apiarist  will  find,  upon  exnmina- 
1 tion,  that  a still  greater  number  are  engaged 
within  it  in  the  same  employment.  I ne 
station  of  these  ventilators  is  upon  the  floor 
of  the  hive.  They  arc  usually  ranged  in 
! files  that  terminate  at  the  entrance;  and 
sometimes, but  not  constantly, form  so  many 
I diverging  rays,  probably  to  give  room  for 
comers  and  goers  to  pass.  The  number  of 
ventilators  in  action  at  the  same  time  vanes  : 
it  seldom  much  exceeds  twenty,  and  is  often 
more  circumscribed.  The  time  also  that 
they  devote  to  this  function  is  longer  or 
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shorter,  according  to  circumstances  : some 
have  been  observed  to  continue  their  vibra- 
tions for  nearly  half  an  hour  without  rest- 
ing, suspending  the  action  for  not  more 
than  an  instant,  as  it  should  seem  to  take 
breath.  When  one  retires,  another  occupies 
its  place  ; so  that  in  a hive  well  peopled 
there  is  never  any  interruption  of  the  sound 
or  humming  occasioned  by  this  action,  by 
which  it  may  always  .be  known  whether  it 
be  going  on  or  not.  [For  Reproduction  of 
Bees,  6ce  Parthenogenesis  in  Suppl.] 

BEE-EATER.  (J/erops.)  There  arc  many 
species  of  this  genus,  all  being  distinguished 
by  brilliant  plumage  ; they  take  their  prey, 
consisting  of  bees,  wasps,  gnats,  &c.,  on 
the  wing,  like  the  swallow,  and  without 
being  stung  by  them.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  describe  is  among  the  most  elegant 
of  the  European  birds,  and,  next  to  the 
P.oller  and  the  Kingfisher,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of 
colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  among  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  of  many 
parts  both  of  Asia  and  Africa  ; but  in  the 
north  of  Europe  it  is  rarely  seen.  In  shape 
this  bird  resembles  the  halcyon  tribe,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a blackbird.  The  bill  is 
slightly  curved,  sharp-pointed,  rather  long, 
and  black  : the  irides  bright  red  ; the  crown 


of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck 
and  back  arc  of  an  orunge-chesnut  colour  ; | 
the  throat  yellow,  the  scapulars,  lower  port 
of  the  back,  and  wing-coverts  pale  yellow.  , 

| more  or  less  shaded  with  an  admixture  of  | 

' red  and  green.  The  smaller  quill  feathers 
are  rufous  chesnut,  tipped  with  green  ; the  i 
; larger  sea-green  with  dusky  tips  ; the  rump 
and  tail  sea-green,  the  latter  about  three 
; inches  long,  the  two  middle  feathers  projcct- 
' fag,  in  a pointed  form,  to  some  distance 
beyond  the  rod.  The  sides  of  the  head, 
above  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  under  parts 
; are  sea-green  : from  the  comers  of  the  bill,  I 
! on  each  side  of  the  head,  a block  streak  ; 
' passes  across  the  eyes,  curving  downwards,  i 
and  nearly  meeting  the  tips  of  a black  | 
| crescent  placed  across  the  snout,  and  sepa- 
| rating  the  yellow  of  that  part  from  the  sea-  ] 
I green  of  the  under  parts.  The  legs  are  short,  : 
. and  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  It  builds  l 
in  deep  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  forming  | 


a nest  of  moss,  and  laying  from  five  to 
seven  white  eggs. 

The  INDIAN  BEE- EATER  {M crops 
viridis ) is  about  half  the  size  of  the  common 
or  European  Bee-eater,  but  the  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  considerably  longer.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a crescent-shaped 
transverse  mark,  with  the  horns  pointing 
upwards;  the  back  and  lesser  covert-feathers 
of  the  wings  are  of  a parrot-green  colour  ; 
the  rump  or  coverts  of  the  tail  of  a bluish- 
green  ; the  breast  and  belly  of  a light  green, 
and  the  tail  is  green.  The  greater  quills  of 
the  wings  are  dusky  at  their  tips  ; the  centre 
quills  are  of  an  orange  colour,  bordered  with 
green,  and  marked  with  black  spots,  the 
extreme  tips  being  orange;  the  interior  quills 
next  the  back  are  wholly  green  ; the  first  ; 
row  of  coverts  above  the  quills  is  orange  in  I 
the  centre,  and  green  on  the  edges.  The 
bill  is  long  and  sharp-pointed,  having  a 
downward  incurvation  ; the  claws  are  pretty 
strong  ,*  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a dusky 
brown  colour.  This  species  is  a native  of 
Bengal,  parts  of  Madagascar,  &c. 

BEETLES.  The  insects  composing  the 
order  Coleoptera,  or  Beetles,  are  almost 
incredible  in  point  of  number,  ns  may  readily 
be  supposed  when  it  is  stated  that  between 
70,000  and  80,000  species  at  present  exist  in 
the  cabinets  of  collectors.  The  singular 
forms  and  brilliant  colours  of  many  of  them? 
the  size  of  their  bodies  ; the  solid  texture  of 
their  integuments,  which  renders  their  pre- 
servation comparatively  easy  ; and  the 
nature  of  their  habits,  which  affords  every 
facility  for  their  capture  ; have  combined  to 
reader  them  objects  of  peculiar  attention  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  science  of  entomo- 
logy. 

Among  the  beetle  tribe  some  arc  very  re- 
markable for  projections  or  horns  growing 
from  the  head  and  corslet.  The  species 
found  in  warm  climates  are  generally  large 
and  of  a formidable  appearance,  though  by 
no  means  noxious.  They  are  mostly  winged, 
flying  with  much  rapidity  and  force  ; but 
when  on  the  ground  their  movements  are 
slow  and  heavy.  The  wings  of  beetles  are 
covered  and  concealed  by  a pair  of  horny 
eases  or  shells,  meeting  in  a straight  line  on 
the  top  of  the  buck,  and  usually  having  a 
little  triangular  or  semicircular  piece,  called  | 
the  scutcl,  wedged  between  their  bases. 
Hence  the  order  to  which  these  insects  be-  I 
long  is  culled  Coleoptera,  a word  signifying  ! 
wdngs  in  a sheath.  They  are  all  produced  I 
from  eggs  ; they  then  become  grubs  ; after-  j 
wards  they  are  changed  into  chrysalides  ; 
and  lastly,  the  beetles,  leaving  their  prisons, 
sally  forth  as  winged  insects  in  full  maturity. 
The  conversion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings 
into  elytra , or  hard  wing-cases,  and  the 
complete  inclosure  of  the  second  pair  by 
these,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  constitute 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  order. 
The  elytra,  when  expanded,  arc  of  little  or 
no  use  in  flight,  generally  remaining  nearly 
motionless  ; when  closed,  they  meet  along 
the  buck  in  a straight  line,  which  is  called 
the  suture.  The  body  of  the  perfect  insect 
Is  oval,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  head  is  pro- 


vided  with  two  antennal , composed  of  eight 
or  ten  pieces  ; the  extremities  of  the  antennas 
are  club-shaped,  and  composed  of  plates  or 
joints,  either  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  or  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
axis,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  protuberant,  especially  in  the 
carnivorous  species,  and  in  those,  the  slow- 
ness of  whose  habits  makes  them  need  quick 
powers  of  sight,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
their  enemies.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax,  the  corslet  greatly  surpasses  the  two 
others  in  size  ; and  the  chief  movement  of 
the  parts  of  the  trunk  upon  one  another,  is 
between  the  first  and  second  segments  of  the 
thorax.  The  two  fore-legs  of  beetles,  and 
even  the  others,  in  some  instances,  are  den- 
tated  externally,  and  suited  for  burrowing. 
These  are  the  principal  characters  which 
distinguish  this  numerous  family  ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  subject  to  some  exceptions. 

The  larvae  are  soft,  flexible,  whitish,  scmi- 
cvlindric  worms,  having  the  body  divided 
into  twelve  rings,  and  having  a scaly  head, 
armed  with  strong  jaws.  They  have  nine 
stigmata , or  breathing-holes,  on  each  side  ; 
and  the  feet,  which  are  six,  are  scaly.  The 
body  is  thicker  at  the  posterior  than  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  rounded,  almost  uni- 
formly curved  downwards,  so  that  the  larva 
moves  with  dilficulty  over  an  even  surface, 
nnd  frequently  tumbles  down.  The  period 
during  which  the  larva?  remain  in  the  state  of 
destructive  worms,  varies  in  different  species; 
those  of  some  kinds  becoming  nymphs  at 
the  end  of  several  months,  and  of  others  not 
sooner  than  three  or  four  years.  During 
tliis  period  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  animal 
matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  & c.  It 
is  in  tliis  stage  of  their  existence  that  various 
species  prove  exceedingly  injurious  to 
farmers  and  gardeners,  from  their  great 
numbers  and  voracity.  When  about  to 
undergo  their  change  of  form,  they  make  an 
egg-shaped  cocoon,  from  fragments  gnawed 
off  wood,  &c.,  which  are  united  by  a peculiar 
glutinous  fluid  furnished  by  their  bodies. 
The  form  of  the  future  beetle  is  now  plainly 
perceived,  the  different  parts  being  encased 
indistinct  sheaths.  Though  the  varieties 
of  this  genus  arising  from  size  and  colour 
are  wonderful  — some  being  no  larger  than 
a pin’s  head,  while  others  are  several  inches 
in  length  and  circumference,  — their  most 
essential  difference  proceeds  from  the  stages 
of  their  existence,  some  undergoing  all  their 
, transformations  in  a few  months,  and  others 
I requiring  nearly  four  years  to  complete  their 
production. 

BELEMNITES.  a genua  of  fossil  Ce- 
phalopoda, which  at  different  periods  have 
received  the  names  of  Thumhrstonc,  Arrow- 
head, and  Finocrstone.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Jlelcmnon  (Gr.1,  a dart  or  arrow.  The} 
abound  in  several  of  the  older  rock. . especi- 
ally the  lias  and  oolite  ; and  consist  of  an  in- 
terior cone  divided  into  partitions  connected 
by  a svphon,  ns  ill  the  Nautilus,  and  ,iir- 
rou tided  by  a number  of  concentric  lav  era. 
made  up  of  fibres  radiating  from  the  axis 
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These  layers  are  somewhat  transparent,  and 
wlien  burn  t,  rubbed,or  scraped,  give  the  odour 
of  rasped  horn.  From  the  weight  of  its  dense 
internal  shell  the  Belemnite  may  be  supposed 
to  have  usually  maintained  a vertical  posi- 
tion ; and  as  its  chambered  portion  was  pro- 
vided with  a siphuncle_  analogous  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Nautilus,  the  animal 
probablv  had  the  power  of  ascending  and 
descending  in  the  water  with  facility.  The 
animal,  of  wliich  the  Belemnite  was  the 
internal  “ bone,"  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Owen  to  have  been  a dibranchiate  eight- 
armed Cuttle-fish,  somewhat  resembling  the 
recent  genus  Onychoteuthis.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  access  to  specimens  found 
near  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  during  the 
excavations  that  were  making  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  species  are  now 
extinct. 


BELL-BIRD.  ( Procnias  carvncvlata.') 
Tliis  is  a species  of  Chatterer,  distinguished 
by  a long  soft  caruncle  at  the  base  of  its 
beak  ; it  is  white  when  adult,  greenish  when 


young.  It  is  a native  of  South  America  — 
the  celebrated  Campanero  or  Bell-bird  of 


Guiana  — the  loud  sonorous  voice  of  which, 
heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  during  the  stillness  of  mid-day, 
cxactlv  resembles  the  tolling  of  n bell.  _ 

Mr.  Watcrton.  in  hi?  hearty  “ \V  andenngs 
in  Dcmernrn,"  often  alludes  to  it.  In  one 
passage  he  says  that  it  “never  fails  to  attract 
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i the  attention  of  the  passenger  ; at  a distance 
of  nearly  three  miles  you  may  hear  this 
snow-white  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five 
: minutes  Like  the  distant  convent  bell.  From 
six  to  nine  in  the  morning  the  forests  resound 
with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of  the 
feathered  race,  after  this  they  gradually  die 
away.  From  eleven  to  three,  all  nature  is 
hushed  as  in  a midnight  silence,  and  scarce 
a note  is  heard,  saving  that  of  the  campanero 
of  the  pi-pi-yo ; it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by 
t the  solar  heat,  the  birds  retire  to  the  thickest 
i shade,  and  wait  for  the  refreshing  cool  of  the 
t evening." 


BELLEROPHON.  A genus  of  fossil 
• shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  unknown, 
I but  which  are  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  allied  to  Cttnnaria , the  structure 
> of  whose  shell  it  resembles. 

BELODON.  A title  given  by  Yon  Meyer 
to  a genu9  of  extinct  reptiles  found  in  the 
upper  white  keuper  sandstone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wirtemberg.  The  species  appeur 
| to  be  closely  allied  to  the  great  Diuosaurians 
of  the  oolite. 

BELONE.  A genus  of  fishes  remarkable 
for  the  bright  green  colour  of  their  bones. 
The  jaws  are  much  extended,  and  furnished 
with  small  teeth,  without  any  others  in  the 
mouth,  except  in  the  pharynx.  The  body 
is  very  long,  and  covered  with  scales  which 
are  scarcely  visible,  except  one  keeled  row 
on  each  side,  near  the  under  edge  of  the  fish. 
[See  Garfisu.] 

BELUGA.  (Delphinu*  leucos.)  A Ceta- 
ceous animal,  of  the  size  of  the  Grampus. 
It  chiefly  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, but  is  sometimes  met  with  even  on 
the  British  coasts.  [See  Whale.]  It  is  also 
the  Russian  name  for  the  largest  species  of 
Sturgeon  ( Accipenscr  huso'). 


BELYTA.  A genus  of  Hymcnopterous 
insects,  being  a species  of  minute  four-winged 
flies,  which  frequent  sandy  situations. 

BEMBEX  : BEMBECID^E.  A genus 
and  family  of  Hymcnopterous  insects,  pe- 
culiar to  hot  climates,  and,  in  some  instances, 
very  much  resembling  wasps  both  in  size 
and  colour.  Jiembex  rostrata , an  insect 
about  the  size  of  a wasp,  is  the  type  of  this 
family,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mouth  produced  into  a 
long  trunk  or  proboscis.  The  female  forms 
oblique  cylindrical  burrows  in  sandy  banks, 
with  a cell  at  the  end  of  each,  and  having 
collected  five  or  six  flies,  and  placed  them  in 
her  cell,  she  deposits  a single  egg  in  it ; then 
having  carefully  closed  its  mouth,  Rhe  pro- 
ceeds m the  same  manner  with  another  cell 
These  flies  are  no  sooner  hatched  than  the 
larva  devours  them  ; it  then  changes  into 
tne  pupa  state,  and  shortly  after  to  the  ner- 
rcet  insect. 

BEMBIDIID/E.  A family  of  minute 
carnivorous  beetles,  which  generally  fre- 
quent damp  situations,  such  as  the  banks  of 
n vers,  ditches,  &c.  They  are  usually  of  a 
onght  blue  or  green  metallic  colour,  having 
two  or  four  pale  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra. 


BERNACLE  or  BARNACLE  GOOSE. 
( Bemicla  leucopsis).  A bird  which  inhabits 
the  arctic  regions,  and  in  its  autumnal  and 
brumal  migrations  visits  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, &c.  It  frequents  the  north-west  coasts 
of  this  country,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
large  flocks  during  the  winter,  but  is  rarely 


BERN  ACLE  GOOSE.  ^BERN  TOLA  LEOCOP9I9.) 

seen  in  the  south  except  in  very  severe 
weather.  About  February  it  retires  to  the 
north  to  breed,  and  is  then  found  in  Russia, 
Lapland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other 
high  latitudes. 

The  length  of  the  Bernacle  is  rather  more 
than  two  feet.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a red- 
dish streak  on  each  side,  and  between  it  and 
the  eyes  is  a small  .black  streak  ; the  irides 
dusky-brown  ; the  forehead,  sides  of  the 
head,  and  the  throat,  are  of  a pure  white  ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
black,  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is 
marked  with  blue,  grey,  black  and  white  ; 
and  the  legs  are  black. 

The  history  of  this  bird  has  been  rendered 
singularly  remarkable  by  the  marvellous 
accounts  which  were  related  in  the  darker 
ages  concerning  its  growth  ; it  being  a re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  Bernacle  was  pro- 
duced in  a kind  of  cirripede,  the  lepcis 
anatifera  of  Linnams,  growing  on  rotten 
ship-timber  and  other  kinds  of  Avood,  and 
trees  which  lay  under  water  on  the  coasts  ! 
Among  these  is  Gerard,  a famous  botanist  ill 
his  day,  whose  account  is  too  absurd  to  give 
in  detail,  but  perhaps  a short  extract  may 
be  tolerated  : “ When  it  is  perfectly  formed, 
the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing 
that  appeared  is  the  aforesaid  lacc  or  string  ; 
next  cometh  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging 
out ; and  as  it  groweth  greater,  it  opeueth 
the  shell  by  degrees  till  at  length  it  1ms 
all  come  forth,  und  hangeth  only  by  the  bill. 
In  short  space  after  it  comcth  to  full  matu- 
rity, and  falleth  into  the  sea,  Avhere  it 
gathercth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a fowl, 
bigger  than  a mallard,  and  lesser  than  a 
goose,  having  black  legs,  and  bill  or  beak, 
and  feathers  black  and  Avbitc,  spotted  in 
such  manner  as  our  magpie  1 ” Again,  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  in  bis  account  inserted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  says  that  he 
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found  “ an  old  fir  tree  on  the  coast  of  Scot-  I 
land,  covered  with  bernacle  shells,  and  that 
in  every  shell  that  he  opened  he  found  a , 
perfect  sea-fowl ; the  little  bill,  like  that  of  j 
a goose  ; the  eyes  marked  ; the  head,  neck,  j 
breast,  wings,  tail,  and  feet  formed  ; the  ; 
feathers  every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and 
blackish  coloured  ; and  the  feet  like  those  of 
other  water-fowl  I " Such  are  some  of  the 
wild  chimeras  that  have  been  handed  down 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  birds  ; such 
the  dangerous  contagion  of  the  errors  of  sci- 
ence, where  the  imagination  is  allowed  to 
soar  beyond  the  region  of  common-sense. 

There  are  several  other  species,  some  of 
which  we  shall  briefly  describe  : — 

| The  RED-BREASTED  BERNACLE. 
i ( Bemicla  ruficollis.)  This  is  a beautiful  bird, 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  length ; the 
beak  is  brown,  witli  its  hook  black  ; between 
the  beak  and  the  eye  is  a white  space  ; be- 
hind the  eyes  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  it 
is  white ; the  top  of  the  head,  the  tliroat, 
belly,  tail,  and  all  the  upper  parts  are  deep 
black ; the  vent,  under  tail-coverts,  and 
rump  are  pure  white ; but  the  breast  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck  are  bright  red.  A band 
of  black  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
hinder  port  of  the  neck  ; the  greater  wing- 
coverts  are  tipped  with  white  ; and  the  legs 
are  black.  This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  the 
arctic  countries  of  Asia,  living  on  the  borders 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  : it  appears  periodically 
in  Russia,  and  occasionally  in  Germany  ; 
but  in  England  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  A 
British-killed  specimen,  however,  has  been 
seen  by  us  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  WHITE-WINGED  BERNACLE. 

( Bemicla  Icucoptcra.)  This  bird  varies  in 
length  from  about  thirty-two  to  forty  inches; 
the  head,  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  white  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  behind,  and  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  back,  crossed  with  numerous 
dusky-black  lines ; the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black  ; the  rest  white  ; and  the  legs 
black.  It  stands  pretty  high  upon  its  legs  ; 
walks  and  flies  with  great  ease  ; and  has  not 
that  disagreeable  cackling  cry  peeu  inr  to 
the  rest  of  its  kind.  The  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  nourishing.  It  inhabits  the  l alkland 
Islands,  where  it  is  called  the  Bustard 
Goose. 

The  ANTARCTIC  BERNACLE.  (Bcr- 
nida  Antarctic.)  This  is  rather  .mailer 
thau  a tame  goose  : beak  narrow,  short,  ana 
black  ; the  whole  plumage  of  a dazzling 
snowy  whiteness  ; on  the  bend  of  the  wing 
a Mint  knob:  legs  yellow  It  inhabi^ 
Christmas  Sound,  in  Terra  del  I uego.  Its 
flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

TtEROE.  (Bertie,  or  Cydippc  pilots.)  A 

“ n marine  animal  belonging  to  the  class 
covered  with  rows  of  large  vnbrntile  cum,  or 


ranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  narrow  ■ 
plates  of  a fin-like  character.  There  are,  in  | 
the  most  common  species,  from  three  to 
seven  cilia  in  each  row,  and  about  twenty 
rows  on  each  ridge  : over  these  the  Ber«e 
complete  control  ; it  can  retard  or  stop  tlieir 
movements  at  pleasure  ; and  arTWt  the  play 
of  one,  two.  or  more  rows,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder continue  in  rapid  vibration,  and 
act  like  so  many  little  paddles.  By  these 
means  it  is  capable  of  swimming  through 
the  water  with  considerable  activity,  and  of 
changing  its  course  at  will.  These  little  ani- 
mals are  of  a bright  faintly-blue  aspect ; and 
the  cilia  when  in  motion  present  vivid  iri- 
descent hues.  The  mouth  is  situated  at  one 
end,  which  is  always  directed  forward  when 
the  animal  is  in  motion,  and  is  then  widely 
dilated.  From  the  stomach,  there  passes  a 
narrow  straight  intestine,  which  terminates 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body.  When 
the  Bertie  is  in  active  movement,  therefore, 
a continual  6tream  of  .water,  will  enter  its 
mouth,  and  pass  out  again  behind  ; and  from 
the  minute  particles  contained  in  the  water, 
it  evidently  derives  its  nourishment  ^ex- 
ceedingly minute  Crustacea  may  indeed  be 
seen  in  the  transparent  stomach  for  some 
time  after  being  swallowed.  From  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  arise  two  lengthened 
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filaments,  or  tcntacula,  furnished  on  one  rifle 
with  cirri,  which  arc  sometimes  spread  out 
as  delicate  hairs,  and,  at  others,  are  spirally 
convoluted,  or  coiled  like  the  tendrils  of  a 
pea.  When  the  main  filaments  have  been 
ejected  from  the  body,  the  little  tendrils  be- 
gin to  uncoil.  If  a Ben-e  is  placed  in  a vcs*£| 
of  sea-water,  its  various  movements  may  be 
watched  with  interest : sometimes  it  remain? 
at  the  bottom,  projecting  its  long  filaments 
upwards  ; at  others,  it  darts  swiftly  upwards, 
drawing  its  long  filaments  after  it.  and  al- 
ternately retracting  and  extending  them  ; 
not  unfrcquentlv  it  remains  for  some  time 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  till  at  length,  wishing 
to  descend,  it  turns  over,  drawing  up  it*  fila- 
mcnt8  suddenly,  and  then  swims  mouth- 
downwards,  to  the  bottom. 

In  a small  but  interfering  volume  on  the 
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Natural  History  of  Arran  by  the  Rev.  David 
! Landsborough,  the  author  makes  the  follow- 
j : ing  remarks  on  the  species  Bertie  cucumis , 
i several  specimens  of  which  lie  had  taken 
during  his  “ Excursions,"  to  that  island  ; the 
i largest  being  three  inches  in  length,  by  about 
one  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  They 
| varied,  he  says,  from  the  size  of  a lemon  to 
; that  of  a lady's  thimble,  were  very  beautiful, 
1 and  in  shape  resembling  an  antique  pitcher 
I contracted  at  the  neck,  with  a graceful  revo- 
lution, or  turning  back  at  the  brim  ; but  the 
I exact  form  was  difficult  to  assign,  as  it  varied 
I by  partial  contractions  at  the  animal’s  plea- 
j sure.  “ The  whole  body  has  a tinge  of  pink, 
• and  the  eight  ribs  closely  set  with  cilia  are 
i beautifully  adorned,  having  on  each  side  an 
1 edging  like  fine  crimson  lace.  In  the  larger 
specimens,  this  lace-work  was  studded  with 
little  orange  oval-shaped  bodies,  like  little 
1 grapes,  attached  by  a capillary  peduncle. 
I When  the  Beriie  was  at  rest,  they  rested  ; 
1 but  when  the  cilia  began  rapidly  to  play, 
and  the  current  of  water,  mixed  at  times 
with  air-bubbles,  to  rush  through  the  tubes 
I of  the  ribs,  then  all  the  little  orange  bodies 
! were  in  quick  motion,  as  if  dancing  to  the 
; music  of  the  spheres  ; or,  believing  in  fairies 
as  our  forefathers  did,  one  might  have 
i fancied  that  they  were  laee-bobbins,  moved 
| by  nimble,  invisible  fairy  hands,  weaving 
i the  beautiful  lace  edging  with  which  they 
were  intermingled.  Professor  Forbes,  how- 
I ever,  says,  a3  I had  conjectured,  that  they 
j are  the  eggs  attached  to  the  plncentary 
membranes  ; and  I doubt  not  that  they  are 
thus  shaken  by  the  motion  of  the  cilia,  that 
when  fully  ripe  they  may  thereby  be  de- 
tached." 

. Mr.  Rymer  Jones,  in  describing  the  beau- 
tiful mechanism  of  the  Beriie,  has  made 
some  pertinent  philosophical  reflections  ou 
: it.  in  language  at  once  elegant  and  forcible. 
“Man,"  says  he,  “justly  prides  himself, 
among  the  countless  triumphs  of  his  intellect 
I over  the  stubborn  elements,  at  his  success  in 
| having  found  the  means  of  struggling  through 
j the  opposing  surge,  propelled  by  steam  re- 
i volving  wheels  whose  paddles  urge  his  vessel 
! on  with  giant  force.  But  man  m this  con- 
I trivance,  as  in  many  more,  is  but  a bungling 
artist  when  compared  with  Nature,  when  he 
chooses  to  adopt  machinery  which  she  like- 
wise has  employed.  Examine  well  the  bertie^ 
and  see  if  any  paddle-wheels  can  equal  hers. 
Stretching  from  pole  to  pole  of  this  trans- 
, *Uc®nt  little  orb,  like  lines  of  longitude  upon 
a globe,  and  placed  at  equal  distances,  are 
, eight  broad  bands  of  more  consistence  than 
j the  other  portions  of  the  body.  On  these 
j bands  are  placed  thirty  or  forty  paddles, 
Droad  flat  plates,  for  such  they  seem  when 
magnified,  with  which  the  little  creature 
rows  itself  along.  But  here  the  difference 
lies  between  the  art  of  Man  and  Nature. 
Man  to  move  his  wheels  must  have  much 
combenome  machinery  ; the  furnace,  und 
the  boiler,  and  the  Herculean  arm  that  makes 
the  wheel  revolve  ; but  here  all  these  may 
be  dispensed  with,  for  the  paddles  are  them- 
*eives  alive,  and  move  themselves  at  will 
with  such  degree  of  force  as  may  be  needed, 
either  at  once,  or  singly,  or  in  groups,  work- 


ing with  mutual  consent  in  any  way  required. 
Thus  do  they  all  work  equally  ; the  bertic 
shoots  along  meteor-like,  or,  it  a few  relax 
their  energy,  wheels  round  in  broad  gyra- 
tions, or  revolves  on  its  own  axis  with  an 
ease  and  grace  inimitable.” 

BETTONGIA.  A genus  of  Kangaroos, 
one  of  the  species  of  which  is  called  “ Forest 
Rat  ” by  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  i 
(B.  cuniculus ) : the  end  of  the  tail  in  this 
species  has  a white  tuft.  Another  species 
( B.fasciata ) was  found  by  M.  Peron  on  the 
west  coast  of  Australia,  at  Dirk  llartog.  It 
is  very  timid,  and  constructs  galleries  among 
the  thick  brushwood,  by  cutting  away  the 
lower  branches  aud  spines.  It  is  of  a brown 
colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  beiug 
banded  across  with  darker  lines. 

BIBIO  : BIBIONIDiE.  A genus  and 
sub-familyof  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  TipuUdce  by  having  the 
body  and  legs  shorter  and  more  robust ; the 
antennte  eylindric,tnonliform,or  perfoliated; 
wings  large  ; and  the  eyes  of  the  males  large 
and  generally  contiguous.  There  is  great 
diversity  in  the  sexes  of  the  genus  Bibio ; all 
the  species  arc  of  small  size  ; and  their  flight 
is  slow  and  heavy.  They  are  found  in 
damp,  marshy  places,  flying  in  great  swarms, 
and  some  of  the  species  are  amongst  the  most 
troublesome  pests  to  our  domestic  animals. 

BIMANA.  [Two-handed.]  The  terra  J 
applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  first  or  highest 
order  of  Mammifcrous  Animals.  It  contains  ; 
only  one  genus,  and  one  species, — Man  ; the 
sole  created  Being  that  can  be  termed  truly 
bimanons  and  truly  biped.  The  whole  body 
of  Man  is  adapted  for  the  vertical  position  : 
he  walks  erect ; and  thus  preserves  the  en- 
tire use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while  his 
organs  of  sense  are  most  favourably  situated 
for  observation  and  the  great  mental  pur- 
poses assigned  to  them  by  the  Great  Author 
of  Nature.  [See  the  articles  Mammalia  aud 
Man.] 

BIPELTATA.  A name  given  to  those 
Crustacea  which  have  the  carapax  divided 
into  two  shields,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
very  large,  more  or  less  oval,  composing  the 
head  ; and  the  second,  corresponding  with 
the  thorax,  is  transverse  and  angulatcd  in 
its  outline,  and  bears  the  foot-jaws  and  the 
ordinary  feet.  The  body  is  very  flat,  mem- 
branous, and  transparent,  with  the  abdomen 
small,  and  without  spines  to  the  posterior 
swimmeret.  All  the  species  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Oceans. 

BIPES.  A genus  of  Reptiles  in  which  the 
hind  feet  alone  arc  visible,  there  being  ex- 
ternally a total  absence  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, though  the  rudiments  of  these 
members  arc  perceptible  under  the  skin. 
This  genus  affords  an  example  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  gradations  by  which  Nature 
glides  from  one  type  of  form  into  another, 
being  intermediate  between  the  Saurians 
(lizards;  and  the  Ophidians  (serpents). 

BIRDS.  In  the  following  observations  on 
the  structure,  habits,  and  uses  of  Birds,  we 
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have  endeavoured  to  collect,  from  the  wri- 
tings of  various  Ornithologists,  such  particu- 
lars as  appeared  to  be  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  subject  in  a manner  the  most 
simple,  natural,  and  familiar ; and  in  so 
doing  we  have  made  the  just  and  sensible 
remarks  of  the  ingenious  Thomas  Bewick 
the  basis  on  which  to  build  whatever  we 
have  thought  necessary  to  add,  or  to  glean 
from  other  sources. 

Every  part  of  nature  is  furnished  with  its 
proper  inhabitants  ; the  woods,  the  waters, 
and  the  depths  of  the  earth,  have  their  re- 
spective tenants  ; while  the  passive  air  and 
those  tracts  of  seeming  space  too  elevated 
for  man  to  ascend,  are  traversed  by  multi- 
tudes of  feathered  beings,  whose  buoyancy 
and  beauty  are  alike  the  objeets  of  our  ad- 
miration. But  the  symmetry  and  elegance 
discoverable  in  their  outward  appearance, 
although  highly  pleasing  to  the  sight,  are 
yet  of  much  greater  importance  when  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  their  peculiar  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  to  which  they  ore  emi- 
nently subservient.  Instead  of  the  large 
head  and  formidable  jaws,  the  deep  capa- 
cious chest,  the  brawny  shoulders,  and  the 
sinewy  legs  of  the  quadrupeds  ; we  observe 
the  pointed  beak,  the  long  and  pliant  neck, 
the  gently  swelling  shoulder,  the  expansive 
wings,  the  tapering  tail,  the  light  and  bony 
feet ; which  are  all  wisety  calculated  to  assist 
and  accelerate  their  motion  tluough  the 
yielding  air.  Every  part  of  their  frame  is 
formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy  ; their 
bodies  arc  covered  with  a soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  so  disposed  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  they  pass  : their  wings  ore  made  of 
the  lightest  materials,  and  yet  the  force  with 
which  they  strike  the  air  is  so  great  as  to 
impel  their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  toil  serves  the  purpose 
of  a rudder  to  direct  them  to  the  ditferent 
objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  birds  is  no  less  wisely  adapted  to  the 
same  purposes  ; o.ll  the  bones  are  light  and 
thin,  and  all  the  muscles,  except  those  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  wings,  are  extremely  delicate  and  light ; 
the  lungs  are  placed  close  to  the  back-bone 
and  ribs ; the  air  entering  into  them  by  a 
communication  from  the  wind-pipe,  passes 
through,  and  is  conveyed  into  a number  of 
membraneous  cells  which  lie  upon  the  sides 
of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with 
those  of  the  sternum.  In  some  birds  these 
cells  are  continued  down  the  wings,  and 
extended  even  to  the  pinions,  thigh-bones, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  con  be 
filled  and  distended  with  air  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal. 

All  birds  are  furnished  with  two  very 
strong  pectoral  muscles  on  each  side  of  their 
breast-bones.  In  quadrupeds,  os  well  os  in 
men,  the  pectoral  muscles  ore  trifling  in 
comparison  with  those  of  birds.  In  the  for- 
mer the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body  arc  by  far  the  strongest ; 
but  in  birds  it  is  far  otherwise  i the  pectoral 
muscles  which  give  motion  to  their  wings 
are  amazingly  strong,  whilst  those  of  their 
| thighs  arc  weak  and  slender.  By  means  ot 


these  a bird  can  move  its  wings  with  a de- 
gree of  strength  which  is  almost  incredible  : 
the  flap  of  a swan's  wing  would  break  the  • 
leg  of  a man  ; and  a similar  blow  from  an  ! , 
eagle  has  been  known  to  cause  instant  death.  ! ! 
Such,  consequently,  is  the  force  of  the  wing,  ' 
and  6uch  its  lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable  by  , 
human  art. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  admirably  adapted 
to  vision,  by  a particular  expansion  of  their 
optic  nerves,  which  renders  the  impression  j 
of  external  objects  more  vivid  and  distinct,  i 
From  this  peculiar  conformation,  it  appears 
that  the  faculty  of  sight  in  birds  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  other  animals,  and.  in- 
deed,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
support  and  security.  Were  the  eye  less 
perfect,  the  bird,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  1 
motion,  would  probably  strike  against  al- 
most every  object  in  its  way  ; as  well  as  be 
totally  incapable  of  discerning  its  proper 
food  when  soaring  in  its  own  element. 

In  mental  capacity  birds  fully  equal  quad-  ! 
rupeds,  and  in  some  respects  surpass  them. 
Parrots,  starlings,  &c.,  retain  in  memory 
many  words  and  phrases  which  they  have 
been  taught,  and  many  singing-birds  whole 
melodies.  Their  powers  of  memory  seem 
also  to  be  evinced  by  the  fact  that  birds  of 
passage,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  or 
even  a longer  time,  and  after  travelling  j 
thousands  of  miles,  return  to  their  former  j 
home  ; the  swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch 
to  the  tree  where  last  year  she  reared  her  ; 
young,  or  where  she  herself  was  hatched.  | 
The  difference  between  such  birds  as  love  to 
dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  secure  from 
persecution,  and  such  as  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  men.  surrounded  by  dan-  : 
gers,  is  a proof  that  their  prudence,  cunning.  ! 
and  docility  can  be  awakened  and  im- 
proved. _ ^ j 

The  voice  is  a peculiar  gift  of  Nature,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  birds  are  distin-  | 
guished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  [ 
The  wind-pipe  of  birds  is  composed  of  entire 
rings  of  cartilage,  with  an  exception  in  the  j 
cose  of  the  ostrich.  At  its  bifurcation  is  a 
glottis  supplied  with  appropriate  muscles.  ; 
called  the  lower  or  inferior  larynx.  It  is 
here  that  the  voice  of  birds  is  formed  : the 
vast  body  of  air  contained  in  the  air-cells 
contributes  to  the  force,  and  the  wind-pipe, 
by  its  form  and  movements,  to  the  modifica- 
tion, of  the  voice.  The  superior  larynx  is 
very  simple  and  unimportant.  The  gift  of 
song  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  and 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of  love. 
They  sing  only  when  they  arc  cheerful : in 
sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in  bodily 
disorders,  they  are  silent.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  gift  of  song  is  confined  to  the 
birds  in  northern  climates,  and  that  nature, 
in  the  warmer  regions,  has  endowed  Cum. 
instead,  with  more  brilliant  colours : but 
Foster  relates,  that  in  Otaheite  the  birds 
sing  with  charming  sweetness  : and  Cook, 
on  his  first  voyage,  found  the  forests  of 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  in  New  Ze  aland, 
filled  with  little  birds,  whose  voices  sounded 
i like  silver  bells.  To  no  other  animal  have 
I such  various  tones  been  granted  for  giving 
| utterance  to  different  feelings  : hunger,  fear. 
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the  dread  of  imminent  danger,  desire  for 
society,  or  longing  for  his  mate,  love,  melan- 
choly, &c.,  are  expressed  by  a variety  of 
notes,  which  make  a language  intelligible 
not  only  to  birds  of  the  same  species,  but 
often  to  the  other  tribes. 

With  respect  to  the  feathers  of  birds,  it 
has  been  truly  6aid,  that  every  form  which 
the  most  sportive  fancy  could  create  out  of 
the  feathery  material,  and  every  hue  that 
the  warmest  imagination  could  picture  to 
itself,  will  be  found  among  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bird 
far  exceeds  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  hen  ; 
and  in  many  species  a striking  difference  is 
observable  between  their  plumage  in  summer 
and  in  winter  ; but  in  most  birds  two  changes 
| are  observable  ; namely,  that  in  the  spring, 
which  indicates  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  bird  obtains  a certain  por- 
tion of  new  feathers  without  losing  any  of 
the  old  ones  ; and  in  autumn,  which  is  the 
moulting  season,  when  the  old  feathers  are 
thrown  off,  and  new  ones  are  produced  in 
their  places. 

Birds  may  be  distinguished,  like  quadru- 
peds, into  two  kinds  or  classes — granivorous 
and  carnivorous  ; like  quadrupeds  too,  there 
are  some  that  hold  a middle  nature,  and  par- 
||  take  of  both.  Granivorous  birds  are  fur- 
*!  nished  with  larger  intestines,  and  propor- 
tionally longer,  than  those  of  the  carnivorous 
kind.  Their  food,  which  consists  of  grain  of 
various  sorts,  is  conveyed  whole  and  entire 
into  the  first  stomach  or  craw,  where  it 
undergoes  a partial  dilution  by  a liquor  se- 
creted from  the  glands  and  spread  over  its 
•urface  ; it  is  then  received  into  another  spe- 
cies of  stomach,  where  it  is  further  diluted  ; 
after  which  it  is  transmitted  into  the  gizzard 
or  true  stomach,  consisting  of  two  very 
■trong  muscles,  covered  externally  with  a 
tendinous  substance,  and  lined  with  a thick 
membrane  of  prodigious  power  and  strength: 
in  this  place  the  food  is  completely  triturated 
and  rendered  fit  for  the  operation  of  the  gas- 
tnc  juices.  ^ The  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  gizzard  in  comminuting  the  food,  so  as 

PreP^e  it  for  digestion,  would  exceed  all 
credibility,  were  they  not  supported  by  in- 
controvertible facts  founded  upon  experi- 
ments. In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength 
o»  these  stomachs,  the  ingenious  Spalunzani 
made  the  following  among  many  other  cu- 
nous  and  interesting  experiments  : — He 
fixed  twelve  small  lancets,  very  sharp,  in  a 
t«ll  of  lead,  which  was  forced  down  the 
throat  of  a turkey-cock,  and  loft  eight  hours 
m the  stomach  ; at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  organ  was  opened,  but  nothing  appeared 
except  the  naked  hall,  the  twelve  lancets 
having  been  broken  to  pieces,  the  stomach 
remaining  perfectly  sound  and  entire.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  stones  taken  into  the 
«omach  of  birds  are  seldom  known  to  pass 
with  the  feces,  but  being  ground  down  and 
separated  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
gizzard,  are  mixed  with  the  food,  and,  no 
fioubt,  contribute  essentially  to  the  health 
01  the  animal. 

Carnivorous  Birds  are  distinguished  by 
tnose  endowments  and  powers  with  which 
^tney  are  furnished  by  nature  for  the  purpose 


of  procuring  their  food  : they  are  provided 
with  wings  of  great  length,  the  muscles  which 
move  them  being  proportionally  large  and 
strong,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  keep 
long  upon  the  wing  in  search  of  their  pre}’ : 
they  are  armed  with  strong  hooked  bills,  and 
sharp  and  formidable  claws  ; the}'  have  also 
large  heads,  short  necks,  strong  and  brawny 
thighs,  and  a sight  so  acute  and  piercing,  as 
to  enable  them  to  view  their  prey  from  the 
greatest  heights  in  the  air,  upon  which  they 
dart  with  inconceivable  swiftness  and  unde- 
viating aim.  The  analogy  between  the 
structure  of  rapacious  birds  and  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  is  obvious  ; both  of  them  are 
provided  with  weapons  which  indicate  de- 
struction and  rapine ; their  manners  are 
fierce  and  unsocial ; and  they  seldom  live 
together  in  Hocks,  like  the  inoffensive  grani- 
vorous tribes.  When  not  on  the  wing,  rapa- 
cious birds  retire  to  the  tops  of  sequestered 
rocks,  or  to  the  depths  of  extensive  forests, 
where  they  conceal  themselves  in  sullen  and 
gloomy  solitude. 

Without  the  means  of  conveying  them- 
selves with  great  swiftness  from  one  place  to 
another,  birds  could  not  easily  subsist  ; the 
food  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully  pro- 
vided for  them  is  so  irregularly  distributed, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  take  long  journeys 
to  distant  parts  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary 
supplies  : at  one  time  it  is  given  in  great 
abundance  ; at  another  it  is  administered 
with  a very  sparing  hand  ; and  this  is  one 
cause  of  those  migrations  so  peculiar  to  the 
feathered  tribes  ; the  other  chief  causes  ure, 
the  want  of  a proper  temperature  of  air,  and 
a convenient  situation  for  the  great  work  of 
breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  Such 
birds  as  migrate  to  great  distances  are  alone 
denominated  “ birds  of  passage  but  most 

birds  are,  in  some  measure,  birds  of  passage, 
although  they  do  not  migrate  to  places  very 
remote  from  their  former  habitations.  At 
particular  times  of  the  year  most  birds  re- 
move from  one  country  to  another,  or  from 
the  more  inland  districts  towards  the  shores: 
the  times  of  these  migrations  or  flittings  are 
observed  with  astonishing  order  and  punctu- 
ality ; but  the  secrecy  of  their  departure, 
and  the  suddenness  of  their  re-appearance, 
have  involved  the  subject  of  migration  in 
general  in  great  difficulty.  Much  of  this 
difficulty  arises  from  our  not  being  able  to 
account  for  their  means  of  subsistence  during 
the  long  Hights  of  many  of  those  birds  which 
arc  obliged  to  cross  immense  tracts  of  water 
before  they  arrrivc  at  the  places  of  their 
destination  : accustomed  to  measure  distance 
by  the  speed  of  those  animals  with  which 
wc  are  well  acquainted,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  superior  velocity  with  which  birds  | 
arc  carried  forward  in  the  air,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  continue  their  exertions 
for  a much  longer  time  than  can  be  done  by 
the  strongest  quadruped.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject  wc  have  had  occasion  to  make 
more  particular  observations,  when  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  certain  migratory  birds  ; we 
shall  therefore  merely  add,  from  Bewick, 
that  from  the  advantage  they  possess  in 
being  raised  to  considerable  heights  in  the 
air,  they  are  enabled,  with  a sagacity  pecu- 
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liar  to  instinctive  knowledge,  to  discover 
the  route  they  are  to  take,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  and  other  causes  ; 
so  that,  without  having  recourse  to  impro- 
bable modes,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  the 
velocity  of  their  speed  alone,  that  most  birds 
may  transport  themselves  to  countries  lying 
at  great  distances,  and  across  vast  tracts  ot 
ocean.  , , . . 

At  the  approach  of  spring,  birds  begin  to 
pair,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  ot  their 
future  progeny  ; and  the  loudest  notes,  on 
sucli  occasions,  generally  proceed  from  the 
tuneful  throats  of  the  males,  while  the 
females  express  their  consent  in  short  in- 
terrupted twitterings.  The  compacts  then 
I entered  into  between  the  two  sexes  are,  tor 
the  season  at  least,  faithfully  observed  : but 
many  birds  live  together  for  years  with 
inviolable  fidelity  ; and  when  one  of  them 
dies,  the  other  does  not  long  survive.  \\  e 
are  of  course  not  speaking  of  the  poultry  in 
our  yards  -,  but  of  those  denizens  of  the  air 
where  Nature  retains  her  unadulterated 
simplicity  ; where  the  number  of  males  is 
generally  equal  to  that  of  the  females  ; and 
where  every  little  animal  seems  no  less 
pleased  with  its  progeny  than  wedded  to  its 
mate.  , . 

The  Nests  of  Birds  now  claim  our  notice  ; 
for  they  are  constructed  with  such  exquisite 
art,  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  exertion  of 
human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them  with 
perfect  success.  Their  mode  of  building, 
the  materials  they  make  use  of,  as  well  os 
the  situatious  they  select,  are  as  various  os 
the  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  are  all 
admirably  adapted  to  their  several  wants 
and  necessities.  Birds  of  the  same  species, 
whatever  region  of  the  globe  they  inhabit, 
collect  the  same  kind  of  materials,  arrange 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  make  choice 
of  similar  situations  for  fixing  the  places  of 
their  temporary  abodes.  Every  part  of  the 
world  furnishes  materials  for  the  ae>Jal  ar* 
chitects:  leaves  and  small  twigs,  roots  and 
dried  grass  mixed  with  clay,  serve  for  the 
external ; whilst  moss,  wool,  fine  hair,  and 
the  softest  animal  and  vegetable  downs,  form 
the  warm  internal  part  of  these .commodious 
dwellings.  On  this  subject  the  author  of 
“ The  Journal  of  a Naturalist  thus  writes i : 
Birds  that  build  early  in  the  spring  seem 
to  require  warmth  and  shelter  for  the  1 
young  ; and  the  Blackbird  and  the  Tluush 
line  their  nests  with  a plaster  of  loam, 
perfectly  excluding,  by  these  cottage-likc 
I walls,  the  keen  icy  gales  of  our  opening  year  . 

I yet,  should  accident  bereave  the  parents  of 
i their  first  hopes,  they  will  construct  another, 
i even  when  summer  is  far  advanced,  upon  the 
I motiel  of  their  first  erection,  and  with  the 
I „recautions  against  scyere  weather,  when 
I all  necessity  for  such  provision  has  ceased, 

1 usual  temperature  of  the  season 
a,\hor  renuires  coolness  and  a free  circulation 
of  air  The  House-sparrow  will  commonly  i 
l hiiihl  four  or  five  times  in  the  year,  and  in 


and  without  the  least  consideration  of  rite 
I or  season,  it  will  collect  a great  of 

straw  and  hay,  and  gather  a profusion  of 
I feathers  from  the  poultry -yard  to  line  its 
i nest.  This  cradle  for  its  young,  whether 
under  our  tiles  in  March  or  in  July,  when 
' the  parent  bird  is  panting  in  the  common 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  has  the  same  pro- 
visions made  to  afford  warmth  to  the  brood  ; 
yet  this  is  a bird  that  is  little  affected  by 
any  of  the  extremes  of  our  climate.  The 
Wood-pigeon  and  the  Jay,  though  they  erect 
their  fabrics  in  the  tall  underwood  in  the 
open  air,  will  construct  them  so  slightly, 
and  with  such  a scanty  provision  of  mate- 
rials, that  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to 
support  their  broods,  and  even  their  eggs 
may  almost  be  seen  through  the_  loosely- 
connected  materials:  but  the  Goldfinch. that 
inimitable  suinner,the  Arachneof  the  grove, 
forms  its  cradle  of  fine  mosses  and  lichens, 
collected  from  the  apple  or  the  pear-tree, 
compact  as  a felt,  lining  it  with  the  down 
of  thistles  besides,  till  it  is  as  warm  as  any 
texture  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  it  becomes 
a model  for  beautiful  construction.  The 
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golden-crested  Wren,  a minute  creature,  per 
fectly  unmindful  of  any  severity  in  our 
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winter,  and  which  hatches  its  young  in 
June,  the  warmer  portion  of  our  year,  vet 
builds  its  most  beautiful  nest  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  warmth  ; and,  mter- 
weaving  small  branches  of  moss  with  the 
web  of  the  spider,  forms  a closely-compacted 
texture  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  lining 
it  with  such  a profusion  of  feathers,  that 
sinking  deep  into  this  downy  accumulation 
it  seems  almost  lost  itself  when  sitting,  and 
the  young,  when  hatched,  appear  stifled 
with  the  warmth  of  their  bedding  and  the 
heat  of  their  apartment ; while  the  \>  m:e- 
tliroat,  the  Black -cap,  and  others,  which 
will  hatch  their  young  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  or  in  July,  will  require  notmng  of 
the  kind.  A few  loose  bents  and  goose-grass, 
rudely  entwined,  with  perhaps  the 
of  some  scattered  hairs,  are  perfectly  sum- 
cient  for  all  the  wants  of  these  ; yet  they 
are  birds  that  live  only  in  genial  tempera- 
tures, feel  nothing  of  the  icy  gales  that  are 
natural  to  our  pretty  indigenous  artists,  but 
flit  from  sun  to  sun,  and  we  might  suppose 
would  require  much  warmth  in  our  climate 
during  the  season  of  incubation  ; but  it  is 
not  so.  The  Greenfinch  places  its  nest  with 
little  regard  to  concealment  : its  fabric  is 
slovenly  and  rude,  and  the  materials  of  the 
coarsest  kinds  ; while  the  Chaffinch,  just 
above  it  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with  cau- 
tious care,  and  moulds  it  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  order,  neatness,  ami  form,  k ne 
| bird  must  have  a hole  in  the  ground  ; to 
! another,  a crevice  in  a wall,  or  a chink  in  a 
' tree,  is  indispensable.  The  Bullfinch  re- 
quires fine  roots  for  its  nest  ; the  grey  r lv- 
catcher  will  have  cobwebs  for  the  outworks 
of  its  shed.  All  the  jxims  tnbe,  except  the 
individual  above  mentioned,  select  some 
hollow  in  a tree  or  cranny  in  a wall  ; ana, 
sheltered  09  such  places  must  be.  vet  will 
the v collect  abundance  of  feathers  and  warm 
materials  for  their  infants  bed. 
examples  might  be  found  of  the  dissimilarity 
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of  requirements  in  these  constructions  among  1 
the  several  associates  of  our  groves,  our  ( 
hedizes  and  our  houses  ; and  yet  the  sup- 
position cannot  be  entertained  for  a moment 
that  they  are  superfluous,  or  not  essential 
for  some  purpose  with  which  we  are  unac-  , 
quainted.  By  how  many  of  the  ordinations 
of  Supreme  Intelligence  is  our  ignorance 
| made  manifest  ! Even  the  fabrication  of  the 
nests  of  these  little  animals  exceeds  our  com- 
prehension — we  know  none  of  the  causes  or 
motives  of  that  embodied  mind  that  willed 
them  thus.” 

The  difference  of  climate  sometimes  oc- 
casions vast  alterations  in  the  construction 
of  the  nests  of  birds.  Some  water-fowl  strip 
the  down  from  their  own  breasts,  for  the 
j purpose  of  lining  their  nests  with  greater 
security.  In  general,  however,  all  birds, 

‘ when  hatching,  resort  to  those  climates  and 
1 places  where  their  food  is  found  in  the  great- 
! est  plenty.  Aquatic  birds,  us  weil  as  the 
; largest  of  the  land  kinds,  select  such  situ- 
ations a3  are  most  remote  from  man  ; their 
j food,  in  general,  being  different  from  that 
which  is  cultivated  by  human  labour.  Some 
birds,  which  regard  the  serpent  as  their  dead- 
i liest  foe,  build  their  nests  depending  from 
j small  boughs,  and  form  their  entrances  from 
1 below  ; thereby  equally  securing  them  from 
i the  serpent  and  the  monkey  tribes  : but  small 
j birds,  which  feed  upon  fruits  and  corn,  make 
I use  of  every  precaution  to  conceal  their 
! nests  from  man  ; while  the  great  birds,  re- 
i mote  from  human  society,  employ  every 
art  to  render  theirs  inaccessible  to  wild 
j beasts  and  vermin. 

While  the  female  is  hatching,  nothing 
can  exceed  her  patience  ; neither  the  calls  of 
j hunger,  nor  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
being  capable  of  driving  her  from  her  nest, 
j Though  fut  when  she  begins  to  sit,  before 
; the  time  of  incubation  is  expired  she  is 
j usually  reduced  to  little  more  than  skin  and 
1 bone.  While  the  young  continue  in  the 
[ nest,  the  old  ones  provide  them  with  a proper 
1 supply  of  food;  and,  that  no  individual  may 
: be  overlooked,  each  is  served  in  its  turn. 

| If  they  perceive  that  rnan  has  been  busy 
with  their  nest,  or  has  handled  their  little 
ones,  they  abandon  the  place  by  night,  and 
1 provide  their  brood  a more  secure  retreat. 
When  the  whole  family  arc  fully  plumed, 
and  capable  of  avoiding  danger,  they  are 
led  forth  in  fine  weather,  and  taught  the  art 
not  only  of  providing  for  their  own  sub- 
j sutence,  by  being  conducted  to  those  places 
where  their  food  is  most  likely  to  he  found, 
but  of  picking  it  up  and  carrying  it  away, 
i After  the  business  of  incubation  is  entirely 
j over,  and  the  young  are  sufficiently  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  the  nests  are  aban- 
doned by  the  parents,  except  l>y  those  of  the 
eagle  kind. 

Most  of  the  smaller  birds  arc  supported, 
especially  when  young,  by  a profusion  of 
caterpillars,  small  worms,  and  insects  ; on 
these  they  feed,  and  thus  they  contribute  to 
preserve  the  vegetable  world  from  destruc- 
tion. This  is  contrary  to  the  commonly- 
received  opinion,  that  birds,  particularly 
nparrows,  do  much  mischief  in  destroying  the 
J of  the  gardener  and  the  husband- 

man.  It  lias  been  observed,  “ that  a single 
pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the  time  they  are 
feeding  their  young,  will  destroy  about  four 
thousand  caterpillars  weekly;  they  likewise 
feed  their  young  with  butterflies  and  other 
winged  insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner,  would  be  productive 
of  many  thousands  of  caterpillars.”  Swal- 
lows are  almost  continually  upon  the  wing, 
and  in  their  curious  winding  flights  destroy 
immense  numbers  of  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  are  continually  floating  in  the  air, 
and  which,  if  not  destroyed  by  these  birds,  | 
would  render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life 
and  health.  That  active  little  bird,  the  ' 
Tom-tit,  which  is  generally  supposed  hostile  j 
to  the  young  and  tender  buds  that  appear  in  1 
the  spring,  when  attentively  observed,  may 
be  seen  running  up  and  down  among  the 
branches,  and  picking  up  the  eggs  of  insects, 
or  the  small  maggots  or  worms  that  are  con- 
cealed in  the  blossoms,  and  which  would 
effectually  destroy  the  fruit.  As  the  season 
advances,  various  other  small  birds,  such  as 
the  Redbreast,  Wren,  Hedge-warbler, White- 
throat,  Redstart,  &c.,  are  all  engaged  in  the 
same  useful  work,  and  may  be  observed 
examining  every  leaf,  and  feeding  upon  the 
insects  which  they  find  beneath  them. 
These  are  a few  instances  of  that  superin- 
tending providential  care  which  is  con- 
tinually exerted  in  preserving  the  various 
ranks  and  orders  of  beings  in  the  scale  of 
Animated  Nature  ; and  although  it  is  per- 
mitted that  myriads  of  individuals  should 
every  moment  he  destroyed,  not  a single  [ 
species  is  lost,  but  every  liuk  of  the  great 
chain  remains  unbroken. 

The  only  disease,  if  it  can  be  termed  one,  1 
to  which  birds  are  subject,  is  moulting,  or  , 
the  operation  of  changing  their  plumage,  1 
(luring  the  continuance  of  which  they  arc  1 
6iekly  and  disordered,  and  many  die.  This 
process,  wliich  occurs  every  year,  appears  to  j 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner:  — 
When  the  feathers  have  attained  their  full 
6ize,  the  quill  part,  nearest  the  bird,  grows 
harder,  and  shrinks  in  its  diameter,  thus 
gradually  compressing,  and  finally  oblitera- 
ting the  vessels  which  supply  it  with  nourish- 
ment, and  thus  becomes  an  extraneous  body 
which  is  at  last  loosened  in  its  socket,  and 
falls  off.  Whilst  these  changes  are  taking 
place,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  feather  arc 
forming  beneath,  which  rapidly  attains  its 
natural  size,  after  it  has  been  protruded 
through  the  skin,  a process  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  annual  shed- 
ding of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe. 

Although  some  birds,  by  emigrating,  make 
their  habitations  in  different  parts  of  the  ' 
earth,  almost  every  climate  has  such  as  arc 
peculiar  to  it.  Those  of  the  temperate  zone  | 
are  not  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  i 
their  plumage  ; but  the  smaller  kinds  fully 
compensate  this  defect  by  their  melodious  j 
notes.  Many  birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are  j 
resplendent  in  beauty,  but  in  general  they 
have  either  harsh  and  disagreeable  voices, 
or  are  totally  silent : the  frigid  zone,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  adjacent  seas  abound 
1 with  fish,  is  stocked  with  birds  of  the  aquatic  [ 
| kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  in  Eu- 
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rope  ; and  these  are  generally  either  clothed 
with  warm  coats  of  feathers,  or  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  beneath  the  skin,  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate. 
In  all  climates,  however,  birds  are  longer 
lived  than  quadrupeds  of  the  same  climates: 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  birds  possess  more 
vitality,  and  live  longer,  than  either  man  or 
quadrupeds. 

Naturalists  have  arranged  birds  in  various 
orders,  founded  on  the  organs  of  manduca- 
tion  and  prehension.  The  following  is  that 
of  Cuvier  : — 1.  Birds  of  Pr.F.v  (Accipitrcs, 
Lin.);  distinguished  by  their  crooked  beak 
and  claws,  by  means  of  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other  birds, 
and  even  the  weaker  quadrupeds.  They 
hold  the  same  rank  among  birds  as  the 
Carnivora  among  quadrupeds.  They  all 
have  four  toes,  and  the  nails  of  the  great 
and  middle  toes  are  the  strongest.  They 
form  two  families,  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal, 
the  first  having  nostrils  inserted  in  a naked 
cere,  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  with- 
out feathers  ; eyes  directed  sideways  : the 
second  having  nostrils  at  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cere,  wliich  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  stiff  hairs  ; the  external  toe  capable  of 
being  turned  behind ; eyes  large,  directed 
forwards. — 2.  Passerine  Birds  ( Passcrvs ). 
This  is  the  largest  class,  and  embraces  all 
birds  wliich  do  not  belong  to  the  other  five. 
They  present  a great  resemblance  in  their 
structure,  and  the  genera  are  so  closely  allied 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  They  may,  however,  be  separated 
into  two  great  divisions  : 1.  Those  with  the 
exterior  toe  united  to  the  middle  one,  by  one 
or  two  joints  only ; and,  2.  Exterior  toe  almost 
as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  united  to  it 
as  far  as  the  last  joint  but  one.— 3.  Climbers 
( Scansores ).  Birds  whose  exterior  toe  directs 
itself  backwards  like  the  great  toe,  affording 
a very  solid  support,  by  which  some  of  them 
cling  to  and  climb  the  trunks  of  trees.— 
4.  Gallinaceous  Birds.  ( Gallinacea z.) 
These  have  a heavy  gait,  a short  flight,  a 
medium-sized  beak,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  nostrils  partly  covered  by  a cartila- 
ginous scale,  toes  generally  dentated  at  the 
edges,  with  short  membranes  between  those 
in°front. — ’>■  Waders  ( G'rallce ) may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  nudity  of  the  lower  part  of 
their  thighs  ; very  frequently  by  the  length 
of  their  legs  ; and  generally  by  some  little 
web  at  least,  between  the  external  toes.  In 
flyin",  they  extend  their  legs  behind  them, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  birds,  who 
draw  them  up  close  to  the  body.— 0.  M eb- 
footed  Birds  ( Palmipedes ) arc  strongly 
characterised  by  their  feet,  fonned  for  swim- 
ming, being  alhxcd  to  the  hinder  part  of 
their  bodv  ; with  very  short  and  compressed 
tarsi  ; and  palmated  between  the  toes.— For 
much  information  on  the  habits  of  Birds  wo 
would  refer  to  the  pages  of  Loudon  s Ma- 
chine of  Natural  History,  and  to  The 
Zoologist while  the  great  work,  “Gray 
and  Mitchell’s  Genera  of  Birds, " contains 
an  immense  supply  of  maUcr  uwllus  reUon 
of  tills  important  ami  interest  ig  UaM.  In 
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able  information  is  given  by  the  able  pro- 
fessor of  Mnrischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

BIBGUS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  Cru*- 
taccous  animals,  of  which  the  Pukse-ceab 
( Birgus  latro)  is  the  largest.  This  species 
of  land-crab  is  a native  of  Amboyna,  and 
other  neighbouring  islands,  where  it  is  said 
to  inhabit  the  fissures  of  rocks  or  holes  in 
the  earth  by  day,  and  to  come  forth  at 
night  to  seek  its  food  on  the  l>each.  ^ Soane  J 
6ay  it  climbs  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  night  to 
get  the  cocoa-nuts ; and  it  is  certain  it  can 
subsist  on  them,  as  well  as  on  some  other 
kinds  of  nuts,  when  more  favourite  food 
is  not  easily  attainable.  When  properiy 
dressed,  this  animal  is  regarded  as  an  ex-  , 
cellent  dish.  [See  Crab.] 

BISON.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Bison  ; 
one  of  them  European,  which  is  now  become 
very  scarce  ; the  other  American,  which  still 
exists  in  vast  numbers. 

The  EUROPEAN  BISON  ( Bo?  bona*.*ys) 
is  as  large  as  a bull  or  ox  ; and  in  his  native 
state  of  wildness,  is  distinguished  not  only  by 
his  size  and  the  fleshy  protuberance  on  his 
shoulders,  but  by  the  superior  depth  and  shag- 
giness of  hi9  hair,  which  about  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  is  sometimes  so  long  as  almost 
to  touch  the  ground.  The  head  is  small  : the 
eyes  are  red  and  fiery  ; the  forehead  is  wide; 
and  the  horns  are  short,  extremely  strong, 
sharp-pointed,  and  stand  distant  from  each 
other  at  their  bases,  like  those  of  the  common 
bull.  His  colour  is  a dark  rufous  brown, 
sometimes  nearly  black  ; his  limbs  remark- 
ably strong  ; and  his  whole  aspect  in  the 
highest  degree  savage  and  gloomy.  The 
principnlEuropean  regions  where  this  animal 
is  at  present  found,  are  the  marshy  forests  of 
Poland,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  Li- 
thuania. Its  chief  Asiatic  residence  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  This 
animal  is  very  scarce,  and  would  probably 
soon  be  extinct  but  for  the  strict  orders  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  will  not  permit 
uny  to  be  6hot  in  liis  dominions.  This  mon- 
arch has  presented  a stuffed  specimen  and 
skeleton  of  one  to  the  British  Museum. 


The  AMERICAN  BISON.  (Bos  A mrr(- 
canus.)  The  American  Bison,  most  fre- 
quently called  “ the  Buffalo,”  differs  from 
the  European  chiefly  in  being  larger,  more 
shaggy,  in  having  a more  protuberant  bunch 
over  the  shoulders,  and  by  the  length  and 
fineness  of  its  woolly  hair.  The  hump  is 
oblong,  diminishing  in  height  posteriorly, 
and  gives  a considerable  obliquity  to  the 
outline  of  the  back.  The  hair  over  the 
head,  neck,  and  fore-part  of  the  body  is 
long  and  shaggy,  forming  a beard  beneath 
the  lower  jaw,  and  descending  below  the 
knee  in  n tuft.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head  rises  in  a dense  mass,  nearly  to  the  . 
tips  of  the  horns,  and,  directly  on  the  front, 
iscurlcd  ami  matted  strongly.  The  numbers 
of  this  species  still  existing  are  surprisingly 
great,  when  we  consider  the  immense  dc- 

| structionwhich  annually  takes  place.  They  i 
I were  once  extensively  diffused  over  the  what  I 
I is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  Mates, 

I but  they  arc  no  longer  found  except  in  the  ; 
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remote  unsettled  regions  of  the  north,  and 
west,  being  rarely  seen  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Bison,  on  his  native  plains,  is  of  a 
savture  and  formidable  appearance  ; never- 
theless, he  is  not  known  to  attack  man,  unless 
when  wounded  and  at  bay.  The  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  dress  of  the 
Bison  consists  rather  in  the  length  than  in 
other  qualities  of  the  hair.  In  summer, 
from  the  shoulders  backwards  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a very  short,  fine  hair,  smooth 
and  soft  as  velvet.  The  tail  is  short,  and 
tufted  at  the  end  ; and  the  general  colour  of 
the  animal  is  a uniform  dun.  Varieties  of 
colour  are,  indeed,  so  rare  among  the  species, 
that  the  hunters  and  Indians  always  regard 
them  as  matters  of  special  wonder.  Herds, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  these  fine  animals, 
still  roam  over  the  far  western  prairies,  led 
by  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
bulls.  During  the  sexual  season  the  noise 
of  their  roaring  is  terrific,  and  the  males 
often  fight  with  all  the  fury  of  desperation. 
While  feeding,  they  ure  frequently  scattered 
over  a vast  surface  ; but  when  they  move 
onward  in  a mass,  they  form  a dense,  im- 
penetrable column,  which,  once  fairly  in 
motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  turned.  They  swim 
large  rivers  in  nearly  the  same  order  in  which 
they  traverse  the  plains  ; and,  when  flying 
from  pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in  front 
to  halt  suddenly,  as  the  rearward  throng  dash 
madly  forward,  and  force  their  leaders  on. 
The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by  this  habit ; 
they  lure  a herd  to  the  vicinity  of  a precipice, 
and,  setting  the  whole  in  rapid  motion,  they 
terrify  them,  by  shouting  and  other  artifices, 
to  rush  on  to  their  inevitable  destruction. 

There  are  various  modes  of  capturing  or 
killing  these  animals  ; but  there  are  none 
which  require  so  much  dexterity  as  the 
hunting  them  on  horseback  ; which  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  John  Franklin  : — “ An  ex- 
pert hunter,  when  well  mounted,  dashes  at 
the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual  which 
he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the  rest.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  contrives  to  keep  him  apart  by 
the  proper  management  of  his  horse,  though 
going  at  full  speed.  Whenever  he  can  get 
sufficiently  near  for  a ball  to  penetrate  the 
beast’s  hide,  he  fires,  and  seldom  fails  of 
! bringing  the  animal  down  ; though  of  course 


nor  take  deliberate  aim.  On  this  service  the 
hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable  dan- 
ger from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous 
holes  which  the  badgers  make  in  these  plains, 
and  also  from  the  rage  of  the  buffalo  [Bison], 
which,  when  closely  pursued,  often  turns 
suddenly,  and,  rushing  furiously  on  the 
horse,  frequently  succeeds  in  wounding  it, 
or  dismounting  the  rider.”  “ When  the  buf- 
faloes are  on  their  guard,  horses  cannot  be 
used  in  approaching  them  ; but  the  hunter 
dismounts  at  some  distance  and  crawls  in 
the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun 
before  him.  If  the  buffaloes  happen  to  look 
towards  him  lie  stops,  and  keeps  quite  mo- 
tionless, until  their  eyes  are  turned  in  another 
direction  ; by  this  cautious  proceeding  a 
skilful  person  will  be  able  to  get  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  or  three  out  of  the 
herd.”  When  wounded  they  are  very  fu- 
rious ; their  lioofs,  more  than  their  horns, 
are  their  offensive  weapons,  and  whatever 
opposes  them  is  in  no  small  danger  of  being 
trampled  into  the  earth. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America,  where  he  had  excellent  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  habits  ot  this 
Vila  nntivp  hnmit.s.  fplls  us  that. 


animal  in  his  native  haunts,  tells  us  that, 

“ The  Buffalo,  huge  and  unwieldy  as  lie  is, 
goes  over  the  ground  ut  a rate  which  is  sur- 
prising ; he  bounds  along  with  large,  though 
clumsy  strides  ; and  in  a rough  country  he 
dashes  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  broken 
ravines,  making  the  dust,  the  sand,  and  the 
stones  fly  around  with  a furious  rapidity, 
that  defies  the  pursuit  of  a rider  who  has 
any  regard  for  the  neck  of  his  horse  or  him- 
self. The  female,  the  constant  object  of  the 
hunter,  from  the  superior  quality  and  ten- 
derness of  her  flesh,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
swifter  than  the  male  ; she  can  run  nearly 
three  miles  to  his  two,  and  gives  a very  fair 
chase  to  a horse  of  middling  speed,  fed  only 
on  grass,  and  carrying  a man  of  only  ordi- 
nary size.” 

Numerous  tribes  of  Indians  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  these  animals  for  food, 
tents,  clothing,  utensils,  &c.  The  skins, 
dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion,  with  the  hair 
on,  make  admirable  defences  against  the 
cold,  und  may  be  used  for  blankets,  &c.  They 
are  called  buffalo  robes ; the  term  Buffalo 
being  generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied 
to  the  Bison.  The  horns  of  the  Bison  are 
converted  into  powder-flasks  ; while  their 
wool  has  been  manufactured  into  hats,  and 
has  also  been  employed  in  making  coarse 
cloth.  Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  grained 
than  that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered 
by  hunters  and  travellers  as  superior  in  ten- 
derness and  flavour.  The  hump,  which  is 
highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and  deli- 
cacy, is  said,  when  properly  cooked,  to  re- 
semble marrow.  The  lion.  Mr.  Murray, in  the 
work  from  whieh  we  have  already  quoted, 
says,  “ [ cannot  convey  any  just  impres- 
sion of  the  total  dependence  of  the  remote 
western  tribes  on  Buffalo  for  their  very  ex- 
istence, without  giving  a sketch  of  the  va- 
rious purposes  for  which  that  animal  is,  by 
their  ingenuity,  rendered  available.  First, 
its  flesh  is  their  principal,  sometimes  their 
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their  hunt,  and  dried  in  their  winter  vil- 
lages. Secondly,  the  skin  is  put  to  various 
uses  ; it  forms  the  material  of  their  lodges, 
of  their  bales  for  packing  the  meat,  of  their 
bed  by  night,  and  their  clothing  by  day  ; the 
coarser  parts  they  make  into  saddles,  or  cut 
into  laryettes,  or  halters  ; and,  more  than 
all,  it  is  now  their  chief  article  of  trade  with 
the  whites,  and  thus  is  the  source  whence 
they  must  derive  blankets,  knives,  beads, 
and  every  other  produce  of  civilization. 
Thirdly,  they  use  the  sinews  as  strings  to 
their  bows,  and  the  smaller  fibres  instead  of 
twine  or  thread  ; the  brains  serve  to  soften 
and  dress  the  skins,  while  the  hoof,  at  the 
end  of  the  shank  bone,  is  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a mallet.  Fourthly,  the  bones 
are  not  less  useful  : some  of  them  being  ser- 
viceable as  Ecrapers  or  close  chisels  others 
are  pointed,  and  used  with  the  finer  fibres  as 
needle  and  thread  ; and  the  ribs,  strengthened 
by  some  of  the  stronger  fibres,  are  made  to 
furnish  the  bow  with  winch  other  Buffaloes 
are  to  be  destroyed.  This  last  is  the  triumph 
of  Indian  ingenuity.  The  first  bow  that  I 
saw  constructed  in  this  manner  caused  so 
much  surprise  and  admiration,  that  I offered 
nearly  the  value  of  a horse  for  it,  but  was 
refused.  When  I add  to  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, that  on  the  barren  prairies  the 
Indians  frequently  depend  upon  the  Buffalo 
(dung)  for  their  fuel,  and  on  its  bladder  for 
the  means  of  carrying  water,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  animal  is  essential  to  their 
existence  ; and  when  the  Buffalo  i3  exter- 
minated, the  Indian  of  the  Prairies  must 
perish.”— For  further  particulars  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  delightful  pages  of 
Sir  John  Riehardson,  M.  D.  t Fauna  Borcah 
Americana ),  and  of  Mr.  Catlin. 

BITTERN.  ( Bntaurus .)  The  Bitterns 
arc  a subaenus  of  the  family  of  Herons,  re- 
siding in  woody  swamps  and  marshy  places, 
and  feeding  upon  aquatic  animals,  frogs, 
lizards,  insects,  &c.  The  Common  Bittehx 
(Botaurus  8tcUa)~is ) is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  or  nearly  as  large  as  the 
common  heron,  but  its  legs  are  stronger ; 
body  more  plump  and  fleshy  ; and  its  neck 
is  more  thickly  clothed  with  feathers.  -The 
beak  is  strong  at  the  base,  straight,  sharp  on 
the  edges,  and  gradually  tapers  to  an  acute 
point ; the  upper  mandible  is  brown,  the 
under  inclining  to  green  ; mouth  wide,  the 
gape  extending  bejToud  the  eyes,  with  a 
dusky  patch  at  each  angle  : mdes  yellow. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  somewhat  depressed, 
and  covered  with  long  black  feathers  ; and 
the  neck  feathers,  which  it  can  raise  at  plea- 
sure,  are  long  and  loose.  The  genera  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  dull  pale  yellow  ; the  back 
and  wings  are  marked  with  black  7-ig-zag 
lines,  bars,  and  streaks,  upon  a ground  shaded 
with  rufous  and  yellow  i and  the  greater 
coverts  and  quills  are  regularly  barred .with 
blnck  The  tail  is  very  short  i the  legs  are 
pale  green  ; the  toes  and  claws  very  long  and 
slender  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  male,  the  plumage  not  quite  so 
bright,  and  the  feathers  on  the  neck  shorter. 
She  makes  an  artless  nest  compowd  eh iifly 
of  the  withered  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  high 


coarse  herbage,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  la 
placed,  and  lays  from  four  to  rix  egg*  of  z 
greenish  white. 

The  Bittern  is  a shy  solitary  bird  ; it  is 
never  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  day-time  ; but 
sits  generally  with  the  head  erect,  hid  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  extensive  marshe*. 
from  whence  it  will  not  stir  unless  disturbed 
by  the  sportsman.  When  it  changes _ its 
haunts,  it  removes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  then,  rising  in  a spiral  direction,  soars 
to  a vast  height.  It  flies  in  the  same  heavy 
manner  as  the  heron,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  bird,  were  it  not  for  the  singularly 
resounding  cry  which  it  utters  from  time  to  . 
time,  while  on  the  wing  ; but  this  cry  is  . 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  hollow  boom- 
ing  noise  which  it  makes  during  the  night,  . 
in  the  breeding  season,  from  its  swampy  re-  ' 
treats.  From  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of 
its  note,  an  erroneous  notion  prevails  with  the 
vulgar  that  it  either  thrusts  its  bill  into^  a 
reed,  which  serves  as  a pipe  for  swelling  its 
note  beyond  its  natural  pitch,  or  that  it 
iinmerges  its  head  in  water,  and  then  pro- 
duces its  boomings  by  blowing  with  all  its 
might. 

When  attacked  by  the  buzzard,  or  other 
bird  of  prey,  the  Bittern  defends  itself  witn 
great  courage,  and  generally  beats  on  such 
assailants  ; neither  does  it  betray  any  symp- 
toms of  fear  when  wounded  by  the  sports- 
man, but  eyes  him  with  a keen  undaunted 
look,  and,  when  driven  to  extremity,  will 
attack  him  with  the  utmost  vigour,  wound- 
ing his  legs,  or  aiming  at  his  eyes  with  its 
sharp  and  piercing  bill.  Bitterns  reside 
permanently  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  continent ; but  in 
colder  climates  they  are  migratory.  They 
were  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  . 

There  are  several  other  species  of  this 
bird,  some  of  them  natives  of  hot  and  others 
of  cold  climates  ; but  they  all  resemble  the 
above  in  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
frequenting  the  same  situations,  making 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  Ac.,  but  differing 
materially  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage  . 
as  well  as  in  size, 

BIVALVE.  The  name  given  to  a class  of 
shells  composed  of  two  pieces  or  parts:  which, 
by  means  of  a proper  connection  by  hinges, 
open  and  shut,  and  perform  all  other  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  economy  or  modes  of  j 
life  of  the  animals  included  in  them.  _ The 
Mollusca  inhabiting  them  are  chiefly  distin-  | 
guished  from  the  other  classes  by  the  absence 
of  a visible  head  or  neck,  and  the  consequent  , 
deprivation  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear-  ' 
ing : they  possess  a mouth,  but  it  is  a mere  t 
opening  in  the  body,  with  jaws  or  teeth,  j 
The  bronchia*  are  large,  placed  on  each  side, 
between  the  body  and  the  mantle.  The 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  fringed  _ round  the  | 
edge  with  numerous  filaments,  which  are  verv 
sensitive,  and  in  constant  activity.  None  of 
the  genera  arc  terrestrial,  their  construction  i 
not  affording  them  sufficient  powers  of  loco-  j 
motion  for  finding  their  food  on  land,  and  | 
confining  them  to  the  water,  whether  salt  or  ; 
fresh,  or  to  the  sands  on  the  coasts.  As  I 
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familiar  instances  we  may  mention  the  Oys- 
ter, Mussel,  Cockle,  &c. 

BIZCACHA,  or  VIZCACHA.  ( Calonvjs 
bizcacha.)  A Rodent  animal,  somewhat 
resembling  a rabbit,  but  with  larger  gnawing 
teeth  and  a long  tail  : it  has,  however,  only 
three  toes  behind,  like  the  Agouti.  Near 
Buenos  Ayres  they  are  exceedingly  common. 
They  are  said  to  live  on  roots  ; which,  from 
the  great  strength  of  their  gnawing  teeth, 
and  the  kind  of  localities  they  frequent, 
seems  probnble.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit, 
a few  holes  are  commonly  placed  together. 
In  the  evening  the  Bizcaehas  come  out  in 
numbers,  and  there  quietly  sit  on  their 
haunches.  They  do  not  wander  far  from 
their  burrows  : they  run  very  awkwardly, 
and,  when  hurrying  out  of  danger,  from  their 
elevated  tails  and  short  front  legs,  much  re- 
semble great  rats.  Their  flesh,  when  cooked, 
is  very  white  and  good,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 
Of  late  years  the  skins  of  the  Bizcacha  have 
found  a market  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  fur. 

BLACKBIRD.  ( Turdus  merula .)  A well- 
known  song-bird,  about  ten  inches  long, 
whose  deep-toned  warblings  are  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  inhabitant 
of  the  groves.  The  plumage  of  the  male 
bird  is  altogether  black,  but  that  of  the  fe- 
male is  rather  of  a brown  or  dark  russet 
colour:  the  bill,  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
ed  ges  of  the  eyelids,  are  yellow,  as  are  also 


BLACKBIRD. — (rOKDGB  UEROLA.) 

the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  males  during  the 
first  year  resemble  the  females  so  much  us 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them  ; 
but  after  that,  they  assume  the  yellow  bill 
I and  other  distinguishing  marks  of  the  sex. 

The  Blackbird  is  a solitary  bird,  frequenting 
| woods  and  thickets,  chiefly  evergreens,  espe- 
j ctally  where  there  are  perenniul  springs, 

I which  together  afford  it  both  shelter  and 
subsistence.  They  feed  on  berries,  fruit, 
insects,  and  worms  ; but  never  fly  in  flocks 
like  thrushes.  They  pair  early,  and  are 
among  the  first  who  render  the  groves  vocal  : 
the  note  of  the  Blackbird,  indeed,  during  the 
>pnng  and  summer,  when  heard  at  a dis- 
tance, is  rich  and  enlivening  ; but  when  the 
bird  is  confined  in  a cage,  its  song  is  too  ioud 
and  deafening.  They  build  in  bushes  or 
: trees,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a 

bluish-green,  marked  irregularly  with  dusky 
«pots.  The  young  birds  are  easily  turned, 

| and  may  be  taught  to  whistle  a variety  of 
tunes  They  are  restless  and  timorous, 
i easily  alarmed,  and  difficult  of  access.  We 


occasionally  hear  of  albinos , or  white  black- 
birds I but  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded 
in  '.he  light  of  great  curiosities. 

BLACK-CAP.  ( Sylvia  atricapilla).  This 
is  a small  song-bird,  whose  notes  are  so  sweet 
and  full  that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
mock-nightingale.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
in  the  male,  is  black  ; the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  light  ash  colour  ; back  and  wings, 
olive  grey  ; throat,  breast,  and  belly,  more  or 
less  silvery  white  ; legs  bluish,  and  claws 
black.  The  Black-cap  is  migratory,  visiting  j 
us  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  retiring  in 
September.  Orchards  and  gardens  are  its  | 
favourite  haunts  ; and  it  builds  its  slightly  I 
constructed  nest  in  some  low  tree  or  slirub,  \ 
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lining  it  with  the  fibres  of  roots  thinly 
covered  with  horse  hairs  : the  eggs  are  red- 
dish brown  mottled  with  a deeper  colour,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots.  The  Black-cap 
is  naturally  a very  shy  bird  ; and  although 
while  banqueting  on  currants,  raspberries,  or 
any  of  its  favourite  fruits,  it  seems  to  forget 
its  usual  timidity,  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
looked  at,  yet  at  other  times  it  avoids  obser- 
vation as  much  as  possible,  and  carefully 
hides  itself  in  the  foliage  from  all  familiarity 
and  confidence.  Its  song,  however,  never 
fails  to  attract  attention  ; for  although  its 
modulations  arc  in  general  short  and  desul- 
tory, yet  when  this  little  warbler  sits  calmly, 
and  is  earnestly  engaged  in  singing,  it  gives 
utterance  to  a pleasant  and  gentle  harmony, 
superior  perhaps  to  any  of  our  other  songsters, 
the  nightingale  excepted. 

BLACK-COCK,  and  BLACK-GAME. 
[See  Gitousu.] 

BLAPS  : BLAPSIDiE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Coleopterous  insects  ; the  type  of 
which  is  the  species  lilaps  mortisaga:  it  is 
black,  but  little  shining,  and  the  tip  of  the 
elytra  forms  a short  obtuse  point.  It  is  a 
very  common  British  insect,  found  in  dark, 
damp,  and  dirty  places  about  houses.  In 
Mr  Westwood’s  “ Introduction  to  the  Mo- 
dem Classification  of  Insects,”  the  following 
extraordinary  fact  is  related  : — Severul  in- 
stances have  been  noticed,  in  which  the 
larviu  of  the  common  species  lilaps  morti- 
suga , or  Church-yard  Beetle,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  stomach.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  account  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  Pickells  in  the  Trans,  of  Associated 


Physicians  in  Ireland , of  a case  of  a woman, 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  emitted  as  many  as 
two  thousand  larvce  of  this  insect  at  various 
times,  as  well  as  one  pupa  and  one  imago  ; 
and  which  probably  originated  in  an  absurd 
and  superstitious  practice,  wliich  she.had  for 
some  time  followed,  of  drinking  daily  for  a 
certain  time  a quantity  of  water  mixed  with 
clay,  taken  from  the  graves  of  two  Catholic 
priests,  and  eating  large  pieces  of  chalk.  One 
of  these  beetles  was  immersed  repeatedly  into 
spirits  of  wine,  but  revived  after  remain- 
ing therein  all  night,  and  afterwards  lived 
three  years.” 

BLATTIDiE.  A family  of  voracious  in- 
sects, of  the  order  Orthoptera , of  winch 
the  troublesome  Cockroach  ( Blatta  orien- 
talist is  a well-known  example.  These  very 
destructive  and  disagreeable  insects  form  one 
of  the  principal  inconveniences  of  hot  cli- 
mates. They  devour  various  animal  ana 
vegetable  substances  ; and  some  species  have 
a highly  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  apt  to 
remain  on  such  articles  as  they  have  passed 
over.  The  largest  of  the  genus  is  the 

BLATTA  GIG  ANTE  A of  Linnreus,  which 
is  a native  of  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  ihe  tal- 
lowing description  of  them  is  said,  by  those 

who  have  visited  the  countries  where  they 
abound,  to  be  by  no  means  overcharged  • 
“They  plunder  and  erode  all  kinds  ot  vic- 
tuals, drest  and  undrest,  and  damage  all  sorts 
i of  clothes,  especially  such  as  are  touched  with 
1 powder,  pomatum,  and  similar  substances  ; 

I everything  made  of  leather, _ books,  paper, 
and  various  other  articles,  which  if  they  do 
not  destroy,  at  least  they  soil,  as  they  fre- 
I quently  deposit  a drop  of  their  excrement 
I where  they  settle,  and  some  way  or  other 
by  that  means  damage  what  they  cannot 
devour.  They  fly  into  the  flame  ot  candles, 
and  sometimes  into  the  dishes  ; arc  very 
fond  of  ink  and  of  oil,  into  which  tlicy  are 
apt  to  fall  and  pensh  ; in  which  case  they 
soon  turn  most  offensively  putrid  : so  that 
a man  might  as  well  sit  over  the  cada, 
verous  body  of  n large  animal  as  write  with 
the  ink  in  which  they  have  died.  They 
often  fly  into  persons'  faces  or  bosoms,  and 
their  legs  being  armed  with  .harp  spines,  the 
pricking  excites  a sudden  horror  not  easily 
described.  In  old  houses  they  swarm  by 
myriads,  making  every  part  filthy  beyond 
description  wherever  they  harbour,  which  in 


the  day-time  is  in  dark  comers,  behind 
clothes,  in  trunks,  boxes,  and,  in  short, every 
place  where  they  can  He  concealed.  In  old 
timber  and  deal  houses,  when  the  family  i# 
retired  at  night  to  sleep,  this  insect,  among 
other  disagreeable  properties,  has  the  power 
of  making  a noise  which  very  much  resem- 
bles a pretty  smart  knocking  with  the 
knuckle  upon  the  wainscotting.  The  Blatta 
Gigantea,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  therefore 
frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  drum- 
mer. Three  or  four  of  these  noisy  creatures 
will  sometimes  be  impelled  to  answer  one 
another,  and  cause  such  a drumming  noise 
that  none  but  those  who  are  very  good  sleep- 
ers can  rest  for  them.  What  is  most  dis- 
agreeable, those  who  have  not  gauze  curtains 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  them  in.  their 
sleep  : the  sick  and  dying  have  their  ex- 
tremities attacked,  and'  the  ends  of  the  toes 
and  fingers  of  the  dead  are  frequently  strip- 
ped both  of  the  skin  and  flesh.” 

The  BLATTA  ORIENT ALI3,  or  com- 
mon black  Cockroach,  which  is  frequently 
called  in  our  country  by  the  erroneous  name 
of  the  black  beetle , is  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Asia  ; but  of  that  there  is 
some  little  doubt.  In  its  mature  state  the 
male  has  wings  extending  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body  ; the  female  has  only 
rudimentary  wing’s ; her  eggs,  which  are 
about  sixteen  in  number,  are  enclosed  in  an 
oblong  case,  wliich  she  carries  about  with 
her  at  first,  fixed  to  the  abdomen  by  a sort 
of  gum.  The  nocturnal  habits  and  ravages 
of  this  species  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description. 

The  BLATTA  AMERICANA,  or  Ameri-  \ 
can  Cockroach,  is  of  a light  chestnut  or 
reddish  colour,  and  is  extremely  common 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  the 
West  India  islands.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  black  or  eastern  Cockroach.  These 
Blattaa  lay  their  eggs  in  heaps,  and  wrap 
them  all  round  in  webs  or  bags,  after  the 
manner  of  some  spiders.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  young  ones  appear  quite  perfect, 
and  leave  their  shells  almost  instantaneously. 
Being  at  first  no  larger  than  ants,  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  through  the  smallest 
nperturcs  into  boxes  and  chests,  where  they 
destroy  everything  within  their  reach.  M hen 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  they  cast  their 
skins,  which  burst  on  their  backs  : and  then 
the  Blattrc,  or  Cockroaches,  are  perfectly 
formed  : their  wings  are  at  first  soft  and 
whitish,  and  they  soon  become  red;  but  their 
heads,  horns,  and  the  rest  of  their  bodies, 
retain  the  same  shapes  and  colours  os  they 
possessed  before  the  exuviffi  were  shed. 

BLEAK.  ( Cirjirirws nlbitrrws. This  Mala- 
copterycious  fisli  belongs  to  the  Carp  family , 
and  is*  very  common  in  many  of  oiir  own 
rivers  : the  length  about  five  or  six  inches; 
shape  slender,  with  the  body  much  com- 
pressed : colour  bright  silvery,  the  back  oliyc- 
crcen;  fins  pellucid;  scales  deciduous;  and  tne 
tail  forked.  Bleaks  generally  keep  together 
in  large  shoals:  and  at  certain  seasons  they 
are  observed  to  tumble  about  near  the  surface 
I of  the  water  as  if  incapable  of  swimming  to 
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' any  considerable  distance;  but  in  n short 
time  they  recover,  and  presently  disappear, 
i It  is  from  the  scales  of  this  fish  that  the 
beautiful  silvery  matter  used  in  the  pre- 
! parution  of  artificial  pearls  is  chiefly  taken; 

other  bright-scaled  fishes  may , however,  be 
! used  for  the  same  purpose. 

BLENNY.  (Blennius.')  A genus  of  small 
Acanthopterygious  fishes,  living  in  small 
shoals,  and  frequenting  rocky  coasts,  where 
they  may  be  often  found  in  pools  of  water 
left  by  the  tide.  The  Blennies  have  one 
well-marked  character  in  their  ventral  fins, 
inserted  before  the  pectorals,  and  having 
only  two  rays  each.  The  stomach  is  slender,  ! 
with  no  cul-de-sac  ; the  intestine  large,  I 
without  ca?ca,  and  there  is  no  air-bladder.  | 
The  form  is  elongated  and  compressed,  and 
there  is  but  one  dorsal,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  jointless  but  flexible  rays.  Their 
skin  is  covered  with  a mucous  secretion  ; 
they  have  teeth  equal  and  closely  set,  form- 
ing only  a single  row  in  each  jaw  ; their 
head  is  blunt,  their  profile  vertical,  and  their 
muzzle  short.  There  are  several  species  ; a 
brief  description  of  three,  however,  will  be 
ample. 

The  CRESTED  BLENNY.  ( Blennius  ga- 
Jeritn.)  This  species  is  about  four  or  five 
p inches  in  length,  and  is  found  about  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  body  is 
long,  compressed,  smooth,  and  slippery ; 

■ colour  yellowish  brown,  freckled  with  darker 
1 coloured  specks ; head  furnished  on  the 
I middle  with  a transverse  finny  appendage, 
i which  can  be  either  raised  or  depressed  at 
j pleasure  ; and  between  the  eyes  is  a small 
triangular  prominence,  pointing  backward, 
and  red  about  the  edges  ; ventral  fins  very 
•mall  and  short,  dorsal  shallow,  running 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  tail, 
which  is  of  a round  shape,  and  the  vent 
lituated  under  the  ends  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  OCE ELATED  B LENNY,  or  BUT- 
TERFLY FISH.  ( Blennius  ocellar  is.)  This 
very  small  species  is  a native  of  the  Meili- 


oc*r.LATXD  blenvt,  or  bott erflt-fish 
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tamnean.  but  is  occasionally  found  in  th 
south  of  England  by  dredging.  It  has  tw 
1 lobes  in  the  dorsal,  the  first  marked  with 


round  black  spot  surrounded  by  a white  ring, 
and  then  a black  one.  It  lives  among  the 
rocks  and  sea- weed,  and  is  believed  to  sub- 
sist on  minute  Crustacea  and  Mollusca. 

The  GATTORUGINOUS  BLENNY 
( Blennius  Gattorugin)  is  about  six  inches 
long ; the  body  smooth,  and  compressed 
on  the  sides  ; the  belly  rather  prominent, 
aud  the  vent  situated  as  in  the  crested  Blcn- 
ny.  The  head  is  grooved  between  the  eyes,  j 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  mem- 
branes, situated  just  above  the  eyelids,  a | 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  species.  The 
pectoral  fins,  which  are  broad  and  rounded, 
consist  of  fourteen  rays  ; the  dorsal  fin  has  l 
thirty-three ; the  ventral  two ; the  anal  I 
twenty-three  ; and  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
rounded,  lias  eleven  rays.  This  fish  is  of  a j 
dusky  colour,  marked  across  with  wavy  lines. 
It  has  occasionally  been  found  on  our  western  I 
eoasts,  but  is  not  very  common. 

BLEP1TARIS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery-  I 
gious  fishes,  distinguished  by  their  having  | 
long  filaments  to  their  second  dorsal  and  to  I 
their  anal  fin  rays.  One  Bpecies  of  the 
Blepharis , inhabiting  the  West  Indian  seas,  I 
is  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cob- 
bler-fish, probnbly  on  account  of  the  long  I 
thread-like  appendages  for  which  it  is  so 
conspicuous. 

BLEPSIAS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery-  j 
gious  fishes,  the  generic  characters  of  which  I 
are, — compressed  head,  cheeks  mailed,  fleshy 
barbels  under  the  lower  jaw,  gills  with  five  j 
rays,  and  one  dorsal  fin  divided  into  three 
unequal  lobes. 

BLETHISA.  A genus  of  carabidous  Co- 
leopterous insects,  consisting  of  three  known 
species,  only  one  of  which  has  been  found  in 
this  country  : this  is  ubout  half  an  inch  long, 
of  a rich  bronze  or  brassy  hue,  and  with 
numerous  indented  points  on  the  elytra : 
it  frequents  marshy  situations,  and  is  often  ! 
found  crawling  upon  willow  trees. 

BLIND- WORM,  or  SLOW- WORM.  (An- 
gitis jragilis. ) A species  of  viviparous  reptile 
belonging  to  the  third  subgenus  of  the  family 
A nguuhe,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  lizards  and  the 
true  serpents.  Though  somewhat  formida- 
ble in  appearance,  the  Blind-worm  is  per- 
fectly innocuous.  Its  usual  length  is  nbout 
eleven  inches  ; the  head  is  small ; the  eyes 
are  also  small,  and  the  irides  red  ; the  neck 
is  slender,  and  thence  the  body  enlarges, 
continuing  of  equal  bulk  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  ends  bluntly,  and  is  us  long  as 
the  body.  The  general  colour  of  the  buck  is 
cinereous,  marked  with  very  small  lines  of 
minute  black  specks  ; the  scales  are  small, 
smooth,  and  shining,  of  a silvery  yellow  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  dusky  beneath  ; the 
tongue  is  broad  and  forked  ; and  the  teeth 
are  very  small  and  numerous.  The  Blind- 
worm  feeds  on  earthworms,  insects,  Jkc.,  and 
among  the  uninformed  has  the  character  of 
possessing  the  most  deadly  venom.  The  mo- 
tion of  this  reptile  is  slow  ; from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  us  from  the  srnullucss  of 
its  eyes,  its  names  arc  derived.  Like  all 
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the  rest  of  the  kind,  in  our  climate,  they 
lie  torpid  during  the  winter,  being  some- 
times found  in  vast  numbers  twisted  to- 
gather. 

BLOODHOUND.  (Canis[domesticus ] san- 
truinarius.)  A well-marked  variety  of  dog. 
celebrated  for  its  exquisite  scent  and  un- 
wearied perseverance,  qualities  which  were 
highly  esteemed  by  our  ancestors  for  tracing 
and  recovering  such  game  as  had  escaped 
from  the  hunters  in  a wounded  state,  or 
had  been  killed  and  stolen  out  of  the 
royal  forests.  These  hounds  were  also,  for- 
merly much  employed  in  pursuing  criminals 
escaped  from  justice,  or  in  tracing  out 
robbers  or  enemies,  whose  course  wus  in- 
evitably discovered  when  once  the  Blood- 
hound’was  placed  upon  their  trail.  The 
genuine  Bloodhound  breed  was  large,  strong, 


It  is  about  seven  inches  and  a half  long, 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a rich  sky-blue  shot  with  purple. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  black  ; the  wings  of  a 
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muscular,  broad-chested,  the  upper  lip  large 
and  pendulous;  the  expression  stem  anti 
noble;  the  colour  a deep  tan,  and  gene- 
rally marked  with  a black  spot  over  each 
e\rc  ; this  species,  however,  seems  now  to  be 
blended  with  the  other  smaller  hounds,  and 
the  original  stock  is  nil  but  extinct. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  writers  narrate 
many  surprising  feats  of  the  “ sleut-houna, 
whose  unflinching  pertinacity  generally 
overcame  all  impediments,  whether  engaged 
in  the  usual  objects  of  the  chase,  or  directed 
against  political  delinquents.  “ For  ^sucn 
purposes  as  these,"  Bays  Mr.  Bell,  tne 
Bloodhound  has  been  employed,  at  various 
times,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  clan  feuds  of  Scotland,  in  tlic  border 
contests  of  the  debatable  land  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  in  the  unhappy  Irish  re- 
bellion, its  extraordinary  powers  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  without  much  regard  to 
the  claims  either  of  justice  or  of  mercy.  Sued 
scenes,  however,  have  now  become  mere 
matter  of  history  and  of  tradition  ; for,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  hounds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chase,  and  on  the  other,  the 
cradual  introduction  of  a more  regular  sys- 
tem of  police,  aided,  we  may  hope,  by  some 
amelioration  in  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
have  annihilated  the  use  of  the  Bloodhound 
in  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formerly 
employed." 

TVLUE-BIRD.  (Sialia.)  This  bird  is  ns 
wc^l™n  A nerica  as  thcRed^t 


is  with 


in  AUHTH.ll  • 

„ win.  and  its  habits  of  familiarity 
with  man  in  the  summer  are  on  npnr  with 
those  of  our  friendly  visitor  la  the  winter. 
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dusky  black  at  the  tips,  and  the  shafts  cf  j 
the  wings  and  tail  feathers  are  black  : the 
tliroat,  neck,  breast,  and  sides  partially  under 
the  wings,  reddish  chestnut ; the  belly  and 
vent  white.  It  arrives  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  spring,  and  takes  its  departure 
in  November.  Its  food  consists  of  large 
beetles,  spiders,  and  other  insects,  besides 
berries,  seeds,  and  fruits.  The  nest  is  gene- 
rally built  in  holes  of  trees  ; and  the  male  is  | 
most  assiduous  in  attentions  to  Ms  mate  ; i 
the  eegs  are  of  a pale  blue  colour;  and  it  often 
happens  that  two  or  three  broods  are  pro-  | 
duced  in  one  season. 

BLUE  [BUTTERFLY].  A name  applied  | 
to  several  species  of  Butterflies,  of  the  genus  j 
Folyommatus. 

BLUE -BREAST.  ( Cyanecula  syccica .)  l| 
This  elegant  little  bird  inhabits  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  mostly  found  on  the 
borders  of  forests.  It  is  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  two 
and  a quarter.  The  head,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  are  ashy-brown,  mottled  with  a 
darker  tint  ; a 'reddish-white  line  passes 
above  the  eyes  ; a brilliant  sky-blue  covers 
the  throat  and  half-way  down  the  breast ; 
this  is  set  off  by  a spot  of  the  most  dazzling 
white,  the  size  of  a pea,  placed  precisely  over  j 
the  larynx,  which,  enlarging  and  diminish- 
ing successively  by  the  movement  of  this 
piu-t  when  the  bird ‘sings,  produces  the  most 
beautiful  effect.  The  blue  passes  into  a black 
band,  and  the  latter  into  a line  orange  ; the 
bellv  is  dusky  white  ; the  thighs  and  sides 
arc  ‘reddish  ; * and  the  quill  feathers  dark 
brown.  Some  males  have  two  little  white 
spots  on  the  throat,  and  sonic  even  thn-e  ; 
but  some  have  none.  The  food  of  the  Bluc- 
breost  consists  of  flies,  the  larva;  of  insects, 
ami  worms.  The  nest  ifc  built  in  bushes  and 
in  the  holes  of  trees  ; and  the  eggs  are  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  females,  when  young, 
arc  of  a celestial-blue  tint  on  the  sides  of  the 
throat ; and  when  very  old  they  have  the 
tliroat  sometimes  of  a very  bright  blue. 

BOA  CONSTRICTOR.  Of  all  the  reptiles 
that  exist,  none  equal  in  size  and  power  the 
genus  Roa ; some  of  them  being  occasionally 
met  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  »" 
length,  and  of  n strength  so  prodigious  as  to 
be  able  to  destroy  deer,  oxen,  and  other 
large  and  powerful  animals,  by  enveloping 
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them  in  their  ample 
folds,  crushing  them 
to  death,  and,  lubri- 
cating the  bodies  with 
their  saliva,  swallow- 
ing them  at  their  lei- 
sure. In  this  tribe 
the  branches  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw, 
throughout  the  whole 
length,  ns  well  as  the 
palate  bones,  are  arm- 
ed with  pointed,  re- 
curved, solid,  and  per- 
manent teeth,  form- 
ing four  nearly  equal 
rows  above,  and  two 
below.  They  have  the 
tympanic  bone  or  pe- 
dicle of  the  lower  jaw 
moveable,  which  is 
itself  almost  wholly 
suspended  to  another 
bone,  analogous  to 
the  mastoid,  attached 


to  the  skull  by  muscles  and  ligaments, 
which  contribute  to  its  mobility.  The 
! branches  of  this  jaw  are  nut  united,  and 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached  to  the 
intermaxillary  bone  only  by  ligaments,  so 
that  these  animals  can  dilate  the  mouth 
1 sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies  much  larger 
, than  themselves.  They  are  further  distin- 
I gaished  by  having  the  scuta  on  tire  other 
part  of  the  tail  single  ; a hook  on  each  side 
of  the  vent ; the  tail  prehensile  ; the  body 
compressed,  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and 
; with  small  scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head. 

1 Enormous  as  the  size  and  power  of  such 
animal-  must  be,  according  to  the  latest  and 
best  authenticated  statements  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, yet,  \f  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of 
ancient  writers,  there  was  a time  when  ser- 
pents far  more  terrific  committed  their  hide- 
ous ravages,  and  kept  whole  armies  in  dis- 
may. One  of  this  kind  is  described  as  having 
hail  its  lair  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
near  Utica,  and  to  have  swallowed  many  of 
the  Homan  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Regulus, 
to  have  killed  others  in  its  folds,  and  to  have 
kept  the  army  from  the  river  ; till  at  length, 
being  invulnerable  by  ordinary  weapons,  it 
was  destroyed  by  heavy  stones  slung  from 
the  military  engines  used  in  sieges  : but, 
according  to  the  historian  Livy  (quoted  by 
Valerius  Maximus),  the  waters  were  polluted 
with  its  gore,  and  the  air  with  the  steams 
from  its  corrupted  carcass,  to  such  a degree 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  remove 
their  camp,  taking  with  them,  however,  the 
•kin,  120  feet  in  length,  which  was  sent  to 
1 Rome.  That  none  of  such  frightful  dimen- 
sions now  infest  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
| earth  we  have  abundant  evidence  ; and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  cultivation 
} and  population  have  increased,  the  larger 
•pecics  of  noxious  animals  have  tieen  ex- 
pelled from  the  haunts  of  mankind,  and 
| driven  into  more  distant  and  uncultivated 
I regions. 


the 


ume  species  of  the  genus  Boa  are  found  in 
vast  marshes  and  swamps  of  Guiana,  and 


other  hot  parts  of  the  American  continent : 
others  are  natives  of  India,  Africa,  and  the 
larger  Indian  islands.  They  are  at  once  pre- 
eminent from  their  superior  size  and  their 
beautiful  colours  ; and  though  destitute  of 
fangs  and  venom,  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  a degree  of  muscular  power  which  seems 
to  defy  resistance.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
whole  animal,  in  the  younger  specimens,  is 
a yellowish  grey,  and  sometimes  even  a bright 
yellow,  on  which  is  disposed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  a series  of  large,  chain- 
like. reddish-brown  variegations,  leaving 
large  open  oval  spaces  of  the  ground  colour 
at  regular  intervals  : the  largest  or  principal 
marks  composing  the  chain-like  pattern 
above  mentioned  are  of  a squarish  form, 
accompanied  by  large  triangular  and  other 
shaped  spots,  the  exterior  of  the  larger  ones 
being  generally  of  a much  darker  cast,  and 
the  ground  colour  immediately  next  to  tnem 
considerably  lighter  than  on  other  parts, 
thus  constituting  a general  richness  not  easily 
described. 

We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  history  of  these 
great  reptiles  without  being  struck  with  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  commonly  most  abundant.  In  re- 
gions bordering  on  great  rivers,  which  an- 
nually inundate  vast  tracts  of  country,  these 
serpents  live  securely  among  the  trees  with 
which  the  soil  is  covered,  and  are  capable  of 
enduring  very  protracted  hunger,  without 
much  apparent  suffering,  or  diminution  of 
vigour.  Noxious  as  such  districts  are  to 
human  life,  they  teem  with  a gigantic  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  und  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  numerous  animals,  preyed  upon, 
and,  to  a certain  degree,  restricted  in  their 
increase,  by  the  boce.  In  such  situations  the 
Boa  Constrictor  lurks,  or  winds  itself  round 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  a tree,  until  some 
luckless  animal  approaches  ; then,  suddenly 
relinquishing  his  position,  swift  as  lightning 
he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils  his  body  spi- 
rally round  its  throat  and  chest,  until,  after 
a lew  ineffectual  cries  and  struggles,  the 
animal  is  suffocated  and  expires.  The  prey 
is  then  prepared  for  being  swallowed,  which 
the  creature  accomplishes  by  pushing  the 
limbs  into  the  most  convenient  position,  and 
then  covering  the  surface  with  a glutinous 
saliva.  The  reptile  commences  the  act  of  I 
deglutition  by  taking  the  muzzle  of  the  prey 
into  its  mouth,  which  is  capable  of  vast  ex- 
tension ; and,  by  a succession  of  wonderful  | 
muscular  contractions,  the  rest  of  the  body  I 
is  gradually  drawn  in,  with  a steady  and 
regular  motion. 

In  Mr.  M'Leod’s  narrative  of  the  voyage 
of  H.  M.  ship  Alcestc  to  China,  is  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  account  of  the  Boa,  as  ob- 
served on  shipboard.  “ Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  state  of  the  Cicsar,”  (the  vessel  in 
which  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  returned,  their 
own  having  been  wrecked),  “ two  passengers, 
of  rather  a singular  nature,  were  put  on 
board  at  Batavia  for  u passage  to  England  : 
the  one,  a snake  of  that  species  called  Boa 
Constrictor  ; the  other,  an  Ourang  Outang. 
The  former  was  somewhat  small  of  his  kind, 
being  only  about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  ; but 
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his  stomach  was  rather  disproportionate  to 
his  size,  as  will  presently  appear.  He  was 
a native  of  Borneo,  and  was  the  property  of 
a gentleman  (now  in  England),  who  had 
two  of  the  same  sort ; but,  in  their  passage 
up  to  Batavia,  one  of  them  broke  loose  from 
his  confinement,  and  very  soon  cleared  the 
decks,  as  everybody  very  civilly  made  way 
for  him,  and  ran  up  the  rigging,  or  to  some 
other  place  of  security.  Not  being  used  to 
a ship,  however,  or  taking,  perhaps,  the  sea 
for  a green  field,  he  sprawled  overboard,  and 
was  drowned.  He  is  said  not  to  have  sunk 
immediately,  but  to  have  reared  his  head 
several  times,  and  with  it  a considerable 
portion  of  his  body,  out  of  the  sen.  His 
companion,  lately  our  shipmate,  was  brought 
safely  on  shore,  and  lodged  in  the  court- 
yard of  Mr.  Davidson’s  house  at  Ryswick, 
where  he  remained  for  some  months,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  home 
in  some  commodious  ship  sailing  directly 
for  England,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  This  opportunity 
ottered  in  the  Caesar,  and  he  was  accordingly 
embarked  on  board  of  that  ship  with  the  rest  j 
of  her  numerous  passengers.  During  lus  . 
stay  at  Ryswick  he  is  said  to  have  been 
usually  entertained  with  a goat  for  dinner, 
once  in  every  three  or  four  weeks,  with  oc  • | 
casionally  a duck  or  a fowl,  by  way  ol  a 
dessert.  He  was  brought  on  board  shut  up 
in  a wooden  crib  or  cage,  the  bars  ol  winch 
were  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  lus  escape  ; 


were  suiucieuu.v  biuot  ^ * 

and  it  had  a sliding  door,  for  the  purpose  ol 
admitting  the  articles  on  which  lie  was  to 

,i  ■ . rtf  * I w i nnh  wprp 
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subsist ; the  dimensions  of  the  cnb  were 
about  four  feet  high,  and  five  feet  square  ; 
a space  sufficiently  large  for  him  to  coil 
himself  round  with  case.  Tile  five  stock  for 
his  use  during  the  passage,  consisting  of  six 
goats  of  the  ordinary  size,  were  sent  with 
him  on  board,  five  being  considered  as  a fair 
allowance  for  as  many  months.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  voyage  we  had  an  exhibition 
of  his  talent  in  the  way  of  eating,  which  was 
publicly  performed  on  the  quarter-deck, 
upon  which  lie  was  brought.  The  sliding 
door  being  opened,  one  of  the  goats  was 
thrust  ill,  and  the  door  of  the  cage  shut. 
The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aware  ol  all  | 
the  horrors  of  its  perilous  situation,  imme- 
diately began  to  utter  the  most  piercing  and  ; 
distressing  cries,  butting  instinctively,  at  the 
same  time,  with  its  head  towards  the  ser- 
pent,  ill  self-defence.  The  snake,  which  at  ] 
first  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the  poor 
animal,  soon  began  to  stir  a little,  and, 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  goaf 

lie  at  length  fixed  a deadly  and  malignant 

eve  on  the  trembling  victim,  whose  agony 

and  terror  seemed  to  increase  ; ^.  prc'aous 

to  the  snake  seizing  its  prey-  it  shook  in 


to  the  snaae  seizing  - 

every  limb,  but  still  continued  its  unaiail  | 
ing  Ihow  of  attack,  by  butting  at  the  ser- 
pent, which  now  became  sufficient!! am- 
1 * ’ i .ironurc  for  the  banquet.  The  hrst 

opera. ion  ra  that  of  darting  out  his  forked 
tonzuc  and  at  the  same  time  rearing  a little 
1.1s  headT  then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat 
v the  tore  leg  with  Ids  mouth,  and  throwing 
ydo^  Hw«  encircled  in  an  "Slant  to  ns 
horrid  foldfl.  So  quick,  ludccd,  and  eo  in  | 


stantaneous  wat  the  act,  that  it  was  Impos- 
eible  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid  convo- 
lution  of  his  elongated  body.  It  wa*  not  a 
regular  screw-like  turn  that  was  f jrmed.  but  ■ 
resembling  rather  a knot,  one  part  of  the  , 
body  overlaying  the  other,  as  if  to  ada 
weight  to  the  muscular  pressure.  the  more 
effectually  to  crush  his  object.  During  this 
time  he  continued  to  grasp  with  his  langs, 
though  it  appeared  an  unnecessary  Prec*11' 
tiou,  that  part  of  the  animal  which  he  had 
first  seized.  The  poor  goat,  in  the  mean 
time,  continued  its  feeble  and  tiaif-fUflea 
cries  for  some  minutes,  but  theysoou  became 
more  and  more  faint,  and  at  Last  it  expired. 
The  snake,  however,  retained  it  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  his  grasp,  after  it  was  ap- 
parentlv  motionless.  He  then  slowly  aDd 
I cautiously  unfolded  himself,  till  the  goat 
fell  dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  wnen 
he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  swallowing 
it.  Placing  his  mouth  in  front  of  the  dead 
animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with 
his  saliva  that  part  of  the  goat  ; and  then 
taking  its  muzzle  into  his  mouth,  which 
had,  and  indeed  always  has,  the  appearance 
of  a raw  lacerated  wound,  he  rucked  it  in,  as 
far  as  the  horns  would  allow.  These  pro- 
tuberances opposed  some  little  difficulty,  not 
so  much  from  their  extent,  as  from  their 
points  ; however,  they  also,  in  a very  short 
time,  disappeared  ; that  is  to  say.  externally; 
but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  traced  very 
distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening  every 
moment  to  protrude  through  the  skin,  ine 
victim  had  now  descended  as  far  as  the 
shoulders  ; and  it  was  an  astonishing  sigdt 
to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  o»  the  i 
snake's  muscles  when  stretched  to  such  an 
unnatural  extent  — an  extent  which  must 
have  utterly  destroyed  all  muscular  power 
in  any  animal  that  was  not,  like  himself, 
endowed  with  very  peculiar  faculties  of  ex- 
pansion  and  action  at  the  same  time.  '»  hen 
his  head  and  neck  had  no  other  appearance 
than  that  of  a serpent's  skin,  stuffed  almost 
to  bursting,  still  the  workings  of  the  muscles 
were  evident ; and  his  power  of  suction,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  unabated  : it  was, 
in  fact,  the  effect  of  a contractile  muscular 
power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  hooked 
teeth.  With  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed 
as  to  lie  able  to  suspend,  for  a time,  his  re- 
spiration, for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  process  of  breathing  could  be  earned  on 
while  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so  com- 
pletely stuffed  and  expanded  by  the  body  of 
the  goat,  and  the  lungs  themselves  (ad- 
mitting the  trachea  to  be  ever  so  hard)  com- 
pressed, as  they  must  have  been,  by  its 
passage  downwards. 

The  whole  operation  of  completely  gorging 
the  goat  occupied  about  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  : at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  tumefaction  was  confined  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  bodv,  or  stomach,  the  siqKnor 
parts,  which  had  been  so  much  distended, 
having  resumed  their  natural  dimensions, 
lie  now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay 
quietlv  in  his  usual  torpid  state  for  about 
three  weeks  or  a month,  when,  lus  last  mew 
appearing  to  be  completely  digested  and 
dissolved,  he  was  presented  with  another 
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goat,  which  he  killed  and  devoured  with 
equal  facility.  It  would  appear  that  almost 
all  he  swallows  is  converted  into  nutrition, 

1 for  a small  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
(.and  that,  perhaps,  not  a tenth  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  animal),  with  occasionally  some 
i of  the  hairs,  seemed  to  compose  his  general 
! faeces  ; — and  this  may  account  for  these  ani- 
mals being  able  to  remain  so  long  without  a 
i supply  of  food.” 

| There  are  many  other  serpents  of  the  spe- 
I cies  Boa;  of  which  a short  notice  is  neces- 
; sary. — 1.  The  Spotted  Boa.  (Boa  set/tale.) 

This  is  sometimes  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
i Boa  Constrictor,  and  is  of  similar  habits.  It 
is  of  a grey  colour,  marked  with  large  orbi- 
cular spots,  interspersed  with  other  marks 
I and  variegations.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
| of  South  America. — 2.  The  Ringed  Boa. 
(Boa  cenchris.)  This  also  grows  to  a large 
size,  though  considerably  smaller  than  either 
of  the  before  mentioned  ; and  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  regular  distribution  of 
' its  marks  and  colours.  On  the  buck  is  a 
continued  series  of  very  large  blackish  cir- 
cles from  head  to  tail,  while  along  the  sides 
| are  interspersed  several  kidney-shaped  spots, 

| with  their  centres  white.  It  inhabits  South 
America — 'i.  The  Embroidered  Boa.  (Boa 
Phrygia.)  There  exists  scarcely  a more  truly 
elegant  species  in  the  whole  serpent  tribe 
than  tins.  It  is  nearly  four  feet  long  ; the 
ground  colour  wliite,  the  back  being  tinged 
with  a cast  of  yellowish  brown  ; while  along 
j the  whole  upper  part  is  a continued  series  of 
black  variegations,  bearing  a striking  resem- 
blance to  embroidery.  It  is  a native  of  the 
1 East  Indies. — 4.  Canine  Boa.  (Boa  caniiut.) 

| This  beautiful  snake  is  about  four  feet  in 
length  : the  head  is  large,  and  shaped  like 
that  of  a dog;  the  general  colour  a bright 
i Saxon  green,  with  transverse  white  bars  down 
| the  back,  the  edges  of  which  are  of  a deeper 
green  than  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  : 
the  belly  is  white.  This  species  belongs  to 
1 South  America — r>.  The  Garden  Boa.  (Boa 
| hortulana. ) The  ground  colour  of  this  spe- 
cies is  a light  yellowish  brown, or  sometimes 
pale  violet,  variegated  with  a dark  purplish 
| brown  pattern  resembling  rich  embroidery. 

I The  head  is  broad,  and  the  neck  slender. 

, There  are  sevcrul  others,  but  the  foregoing 
| will  convey  a sufficient  idea  of  them. 


BOAR.  The  male  of  Swine.  [See  Hog.] 

BOAR-FISIf.  (Capros  a per .)  An  Acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  resembling  the  Dory  in 
Its  general  outline,  and  in  having  the  first 


dorsal  fin  deeply  notched  ; but  it  has  no 
spines  along  the  dorsal  or  anal  : The  fins  are 
covered  with  rough  scales  ; the  mouth  pro- 
jects considerably  5 and  the  fins  are  entirely 
without  filaments.  The  flesh  of  the  Boar-  J 
fish  is  but  in  little  esteem. 

A very  few  instances  of  the  presence  of  | 
this  rare  fish  on  the  British  coasts  have  been 
recorded.  We  believe  the  last  was  by  Waring 
Kidd,  Esq.,  and  the  following  account  of  it 
appeared  in  “ The  Zoologist,”  p.  15)1  : — 

“ On  the  6th  of  March,  1842,  a fish  six  inches 
and  a half  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
width,  of  most  brilliant  colours,  was  picked 
up  by  a fisherman.  It  was  alive  when  found  : 
the  colours  were  bright  orange  and  lake. 
The  fish  was  taken  by  the  person  who  picked 
it  up  to  Mr.  Griffins,  the  principal  fish- 
monger of  Brighton  ; he  took  it  to  the  Pa- 
vilion, where  it  was  presented  to  her  Majesty. 
It  was  immediately  recognised  by  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  (the  Prince  being  a 
good  naturalist)  as  the  Boar  or  Hog  fish  of 
the  ancients,  a species  very  scarce  on  the 
British  coasts.  His  Royal  Highness, wishing 
to  have  it  preserved,  sent  it  here  ; as  it  was 
for  Her  Majesty,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
that  I succeeded  so  well,  both  in  preserving 
the  colours  and  in  showing  the  peculiarity  of 
the  mouth,  which  the  fish  has  the  power  of 
extending  and  contracting  at  will.  When 
extended,  it  takes  the  form  of  a hog’s  snout ; 
lienee  the  name  of  Boar-fish.  I suspended 
tire  fish  under  a glass  shade,  and  placed  a few 
seaweeds,  &c.  on  the  stand.  When  quite 
completed,  I made  a painting  of  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  the  colours  pretty 
correctly.” 

BO  AT- BILL.  \ Cancroma.')  A genus 
of  Grullatoriul  birds,  distinguished  by  their 


B^AT  nTUT,. — (OANOROMA  OOCm.KARTA  ) 

very  remarkable  bill,  the  form  of  which  by 
some  is  likened  to  a bout  with  its  keel 
upwunlB,  and  by  others  to  the  bowls  of  two 
spoons,  the  concave  sides  of  which  arc  placed 
in  contact.  The  mandibles  are  very  stout 
and  sharp-edged,  and  the  upper  one  bus  a 
projecting  point  at  the  extremity.  The  feet 
have  four  toes,  all  of  them  long,  and  without 
a connecting  membrane  ; for  which  reason 
these  birds  perch  on  the  branches  of  trees 
by  the  Bides  of  rivers,  so  that  they  may 


I 
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pounce  upon  the  fish  as  they  swim  beneath,  j 
The  species  Cancroma  cochlcaria  is  the  size 
of  a domestic  fowl.  In  the  male,  the  fore-  j 
head,  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
are  dirty  wliitc  ; and  from  the  head  depends 
a long  crest  of  black  feathers.  The  female 
! has  the  top  of  the  head  black,  without  the 
I elongated  crest.  It  inhabits  Guiana.  Brazil, 

I and  other  parts  of  South  America.  Close  to 
| this  comes  the  gigantic  Whale-headed  Stork, 

I or  Baloeniceps,  a bird  frequenting  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Nile,  and  subsisting  on  fishes, 
young  crocodiles,  lepidosirens,  &c.  Two 
living  examples  were  lately  introduced  into 
the  Zoological  Society’s  menagerie.  [Sec 
Bal-eniceps  in  Supplement.] 

BOAT-FLY.  ( Xotonecta .)  An  aquatic 
Hemipterous  insect,  the  back  of  which  is 
shaped  like  the  bottom  of  a boat ; and  the 
hind  legs,  which  are  thrice  as  long  as  the 
fore,  aptly  enough  resemble  a pair  of  oars. 
The  legs  of  the  hinder  pair  have  a fringe  of 
bristles  ulong  their  edge  ; by  which  the  sur- 
! face,  with  which  they  strike  the  water  in 
j swimming,  is  greatly  increased.  Their  ge- 
1 neral  form  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  progres- 
sion in  water  ; and  it  is  from  the  peculiar 
aspect  and  movement  of  the  body  that  they 
have  received  their  name.  They  swim  on 
their  backs  ; and  their  e3^es  are  so  placed 
that  they  arc  able  to  see  both  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  at  the 
approach  of  danger  they  instantly  descend, 
and  are  out  of  sight. 

BOB-O-LINK.  [See  Rice  Bunting.] 

BODIAN.  There  are  several  species  of 
fish,  of  the  Carp  kind,  bearing  this  name. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Indian  and  Ame- 
rican seas  ; and  vary  from  one  foot  to  three 
feet  in  length. 

BOM  BUS.  The  Humble-bee  [which  see]. 

i BOMBYCIDJE.  A familyof  Lcpidopterous 
insects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
j*  the  Bombyx  Mori,  well  known  as  the  Motli 
to  which  the  Silkworm  turns.  The  cater- 
I pillars  of  most  of  the  species  are  hairy,  and 
I assume  the  pupa  state  in  a cocoon  spun  tor 
j its  protection. 

I BOMBYCILLA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
I birds  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  Dyntiros- 
1 tral  genera  of  his  second  order  of  I u*>cres. 

I They  may  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from 
anv  other  birds  by  a remarkable  appendage 
I on  the  tips  of  some  of  the  quills,  which  lias 
I very  much  the  appearance  of  red  sealing- 
wax.  Their  principal  generic  characters 
' are  —Bill  short,  slightly  depressed  and  tri- 
angular at  the  base  ; above  convex,  towards 
j the  tip  bent  down,  and  cmarginate  on  each 
I side  Nostrils  oval,  covered  with  small  fca- 
I t lcrs.  Feet  four-toed,  with  the  outer  one 
connected  at  the  base.  [See  W axw.no.] 
BOMBYLTD/E.  a family  of  insects  of 

j lo'hang"' M if'e8us^mM.rov”  a flower.  .Id- 


ping  its  sweets  by  means  of  their  loDg  pro- 
boscis, while  their  wings  vibrate  to  rapidly 


to  be  scarcely  discerned  to  move ; tlien 

darting  to  anotln 


uanuig  to  aiivuiier  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  They  frequent  j 
gardens,  open  parts  of  woods,  and  tunny 
banks  ; and  are  most  common  in  spring. 

BOMBYX.  [See  Silk-woem.] 

BONASSUS.  [See  Bison.] 

BONITO.  (Thynntu.)  A handsome  fish 
of  the  order  AcanthjpUryffii,  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a rare  visitant  of  our 


BONITO.— ITHTNNC 8 PELASilS.) 

shores.  It  is  about  three  feet  Ions  : has  a j 
sharp  head,  a small  mouth,  large  gills,  full  i 
silvery  eyes,  and  a crescent-shai*ed  tail.  It 
has  no  scales  except  on  the  middle  of  the  j 
sides,  where  a line  of  sold  colour  runs  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  It  is  greenish  on  the  , 
back  and  sides,  but  its  belly  is  of  a silvery  ; 
white  ; and  it  is  distinguished  by  its  great  I 
activity  and  voracity,  being  one  of  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  flying-fish.  It  is  also  called 
the  Strifed  Tunny. 

BOOBY.  ( Sulafvsca .')  The  name  riven 
by  uavigators  to  a large  bird,  a species  of 
Gaunet,  which  inhabits  the  desolate  islands 


and  coasts  of  most  warm  climates  The  j 
name  was  naturally  acquired  from  their  j 
apparent  stupidity,  in  quietly  sitting  on  the 
shore,  or  perching  on  the  yard  of  a ship,  till 
knocked  on  the  head,  or  taken  attaT  hy  any 
one  who  may  attempt  it.  [>cc  Gannlt.j 
BOOK-WORM.  A name  given  to  various  | 
species  of  insects  in  the  larva  state,  in  which 
they  destroy  books  and  papers,  by  boring 
into  them;  such  as  the  PtinuU*  Ana- 
biurn,  Si c. 
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BOOPS.  A genus  of  small  Acanthoptery- 
I gious  fishes,  found  mostly  in  the  Mediterra- 
I nean.  The  species  are  generally  of  brilliant 
I colouring,  and  characterized  by  a small 
mouth,  large  eyes,  and  a rounded  form. 

BOPYRUS.  A parasitic  Crustacean,  of 
the  order  Isopoda,  of  which  three  or  four 
species  are  known.  They  fasten  on  the 
prawn,  hermit  crab,  and  other  Crustacea. 
The  sexes  differ  very  much  in  appearance, 
j The  B.  Squillaruvi  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
this  country  : it  causes  swellings  on  the  side 
of  the  carapace  of  the  common  Palcemon 
SquUla. 

BOS.  The  scientific  name  for  a genus 
of  hollow-homed  ruminating  quadrupeds, 
I which  in  their  domesticated  state  contribute 
! most  materially  to  the  comforts  aud  con- 
I veniences  of  man.  [See  Ox  ; Bison,  &e.] 

BOSTRICHUS  : BOSTRICHID^E.  A 

I genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
| the  group  . Xylophila , some  species  of  which 
i are  highly  destructive  of  timber.  These  Bee- 
! ties  usually  live  in  wood,  which  their  larvie 
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pierce  in  every  direction  ; and  when  abitn- 
! **an*  *n  forests,  especially  those  of  pines  and 
i prs,  they  destroy  immense  numbers  of  trees 
| in  a few  yearg.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
'9  ^e  Bos  trie  him  Tyjmyru  phicue,  or 
I Typographer  Beetle,  which  has  at  differ- 
i tnt  times  ravaged  the  forests  of  Germany. 
U devours,  both  iu  the  larva  and  perfect 
states,  the  soft  wood  be- 
neuth  the  bark,  which 
is  most  essential  to  the 
vegetative  process,  and 
thus  causes  the  death 
of  the  tree.  The  fe- 
males uttack  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark,  and 
perforate  it  in  diverg- 
TTPoop.App.aK  ing  lateral  channels,  in 

beetle  which  from  sixty  to 

nri  eggs  are  deposit- 

kJ*  u.thc  e,ml  of  flftccn  days  the  larva*  are 
natched,  and  forthwith  commence  the  work 
e^h,  #n,awin#  ,l  serpentine 
J™  the  ,mrk  un<1  tlie  wood,  and 

gradually  enlarging  its  burrow  until  the 
"u  i1  lf,.r*a,|y  to  ‘nto  the  pupa 

bwtle  Tth,1P'  h.rn,*  Hn"!ly  bcc""ie  a Perfect 
? tb<,rc"th,?ugh  thc  pwlir/n 
and  ihi  .w  . '<c«"eer,  the  wood 

»minh  ■ Ut,Cr  rark’  a"‘l  cacapes  tlirooKli  u 
JJJl'  c,rcular  aperture  in  the  latter.  There 
foear,  to  be  no  remedy  when  the  trcca  art 


once  attacked  but  to  cut  down  the  trees,  bark 
them  and  burn  the  bark,  and  to  remove  all 
felled  timber  without  delay. 

BOTATRISSO.  The  Eel-pout.  [See  Eel.] 

BOTAURUS.  [See  Bittern.] 

BOTRYLLUS.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals  termed  Aggregated  A scidians,  which 
at  first  float  free  and  separate,  but  at  a cer- 
tain period  of  their  existence  unite  to  form 
one  common  mass.  The  aggregated  animals 
thus  found  together  are  almost  always  very 
small,  soft,  irritable,  and  contractile,  chang- 
ing their  form  with  the  slightest  movement. 
[See  Ascidia.] 

BOTS.  The  larvm  or  caterpillars  of  the 
Gad-fly,  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera, 
genus  ( Estvus , of  which  there  are  numerous 
species.  They  infest  horses  and  cattle  ; and 
are  distinguished  by  passing  the  larval  state 
of  their  existence  within  some  animal,  and 
feeding  on  the  juices  or  substance  of  that 
animal.  [See  CEstrus  ; Bkeeze-flv,  &e.] 

BOTTLE  FISII.  [See  Saccopharynx.] 

BRACIIELYTRA.  An  extensive  group 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
elongate  form  of  thc  body  aud  the  short- 
ness of  the  wing-cases.  They  run  and  lly 
with  equal  agility  ; preying  upon  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  especially 
fungi,  agarics,  &c.,  in  which  they  chiefly 
reside;  they  are  also  found  in  profusion  under 
heaps  of  putrescent  plants.  They  are  decided- 
ly carnivorous  ; some  species  are,  however, 
found  in  flowers,  otliers  upon  the  margins  of 
running  streams,  and  others  under  the  hark 
of  decaying  trees. — One  of  the  commonest, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  formidable  look- 
ing members  of  the  family,  is  a black  species, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  commonly 
called  thc  “Devil’s  Coach-horse”  ( Guerins 
olciis).  This  is  frequently  to  be  seen  running 
about  garden  walks,  cellars,  and  dusty  roads. 
True  to  the  habits  of  the  family,  on  the  least 
approach  of  danger  it  immediately  puts  itself 
into  a posture  of  defence,  throws  the  tail  over 
the  head  like  a scorpion,  protrudes  the  anal 
rings,  elevates  its  head,  and  opens  its  long 
and  powerful  jaws. — The  geographical  range 
of  this  group  of  insects  is  principally  confined 
to  the  temperate  climes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  ; a few  species,  however,  have 
been  received  from  tropical  climates,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
forms  and  the  splendour  of  their  colours  ; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  exotic  species 
exceed  those  of  our  own  country  in  size. 

BRACIIINUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  with  truncated  elytra  and  a smallish 
thorax  ; of  which  thc  Jirachinus  crepitans  is 
the  most  common.  This  insect,  which  is 
found  under  stones,  is  about  half  an  inch 
long  ; the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour  ; the  wing-cases  green- 
ish, or  blue  black  ; and  thc  antcnnui  reddish. 
They  possess  a remarkable  power  of  violently 
expelling  from  the  anus  a pungent  acrid 
fluid,  accompanied  by  a loud  report,  consi- 
dering the  size  of  the  insect  ; whence  Its  com- 
mon name  of  Bombardier  Beetle. 
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BRACHIONUS.  A genus  of  minute  ani- 
mals, found  in  stagnant  fresh  water  and  in 
sea  water.  [See  Extomostkaca.] 

BRACHIOPODA.  A class  of  Acephalous 
or  headless  molluscous  animals,  with  bivalve 
shells.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
the  mantle  organized  so  as  to  be  serviceable 
for  respiration,  and  by  having  two  long, 
fleshy,  ciliated,  spiral  arms,  but  no  foot. 
They  have  no  organs  of  locomotion,  but  live 
fixed  to  submarine  bodies.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  diffused  ; and,  though 
comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
the  class  is  interesting  both  to  the  physiolo- 
gist and  the  geologist. 

BRACHYCERUS.  A genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  the  species  of  which  are  apterous, 
and  very  rough.  They  live  upon  the  ground, 
and  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  particularly  abounding 
in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  globe. 

BRACU  YPTERES.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  that  class  of  birds  generally  known 
as  “ Divers.” 

BRACIIYTELES.  A genus  of  Quadru- 
maiia,  so  named  on  account  of  the  very  small 
development  of  the  thumb. 

BRACON.  A genus  of  ITymenopterous 
insects,  allied  to  the  Ichneumons  ; remark- 
able for  the  hiatus  which  exists  between  the 
mandibles  and  the  clvpeus. 

BRADYTUS.  [See  Sloth.] 

BRAHMIN  BULL,  INDIAN  OX,  or 
ZEBU.  {Bos Indies.)  There  is  a very  con- 
siderable dilfcrence  in  the  various  domes- 
ticated Asiatic  oxen,  as  to  the  size  and  direc- 
tion of  the  horns  : some  are  short  and  sub- 
crcct ; others  incline  inwards  ; but  they  are 
generally  distinguished  by  a fatty  elevated 
hump  upon  the  withers.  The  ears  are  pen- 
dulous, and  the  dewlap  is  usually  very 
largely  developed.  Their  colour  varies  from 
a light  ashy  grey  to  a milk  white,  and  their 
size  from  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  bull  to 


that  of  a Shetland  pony.  The  limbs  of  all 
arc  light  and  elegant.  The  flesh  is  neither 
so  sweet  nor  so  good  as  that  of  the  common 
ox,  except  the  hump,  which  is  allowed  on 
oil  hands  to  be  delicious  when  properly 
cooked.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  Zebu  is 
I used  as  an  animal  of  bunion,  and,  when  har- 
nessed to  a carriage,  it  will  travel,  at  an  easy 


I rate,  about  thirty  miles  a day.  Antient  wri- 
i ters  speak  of  its  j>erfonning  about  double  that 
distance  ; but  if  that  were  true,  it  must  have 
lost  much  of  its  fleetnesa.  The  Hindoos  regard 
them  as  animals  worthy  of  veneration,  and 
! consequently  consider  it  sinf  ul  to  slaughter 
them  ; they  do  not,  however,  generally  ob- 
; ject  to  work  them.  “They  ore  sp read. Bays 
Mr.  Bennett,  “ over  the  whole  of  Southern 
Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Abya- 
sinia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

BR  AMBLING.  ( FrinyUla  ’a\ or, ! ifri ngula. ) 
This  bird,  which  is  also  called  the  Mountain- 
Finch,  is  larger  than  the  chaffinch.  The  top 
of  the  head  and  the  back  are  of  a glossy 
black  colour,  slightly  edged  with  a yellow 
brown  ; the  throat  and  breast  are  orange,  os 
are  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  ; but  those 
which  rest  on  the  quill  feathers  are  barred 
with  black,  tipped  with  orange  ; and  the 
tail  is  slightly  forked. 

BRANCHIOPODA.  An  order  of  Crasta- 
ceous  animals,  in  which  the  locomotive  ex- 
tremities fulfil  the  functions  of  gills.  These 
Crustaceans,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
microscopic,  are  always  in  motion  when  in 
an  animated  state,  and  are  generally  pro- 
tected by  a shell  or  crust  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield,  or  of  a bivalve  shell,  and  are  fur- 
nished sometimes  with  four,  sometimes  with 
two  antennal.  Their  feet  vary  in  number, 
some  having  not  less  than  a hundred.  A 
great  portion  have  only  one  eye. 

BRANCHIOSTEGL  A tribe  of  Cartila- 
ginous fishes,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  gills  are  free,  and  covered  by  a mem- 
brane ; including  the  Sturgeon  and  Chimaera 
[which  see]. 

BREAM.  ( Abramis  drama.)  A fish  of 
the  Carp  family,  and  by  anglers  often  called 
the  Carp-bream  ; found  in  lakes,  and  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  still  rivers.  The  body  is  ex- 
tremely deep  and  thin  in  proportion  to  its 


RRIAM. — ( ABRAUIS  BRAVA.) 

length,  and  the  back  much  elevated.  Ix-ncth  t 
two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a half ; colour  olive.  0 
with  a pale  or  flesh-coloured  tinge  on  the  1 
under  parts  : scales  large  : dorsal  fin  rathci  r 
small,  and  situated  a little  beyond  the  t 
middle  of  the  back  : anal  fin  extending  from 
the  vent  nearly  to  the  tail,  which  i«  prettj  fc 
deeply  forked.  Its  flesh  is  generally  con- 
sidered coarse  and  extremely  insipid. 

The  Sge  Bream  (ra(rrus  <vrjfr.-vfn»ifw/)is  1 • 
common  fish  in  the  Mediterranean,  nor  is  i > 
by  any  moans  uncommon  on  the  souther*  fe 
and  western  coasts  of  England,  espcciall;  I 
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during  summer  and  autumn.  The  spawn  is 
shed  in  the  beginning  of  winter  in  deep  water; 
and  it  retreats  altogether  from  our  shores  in 
severely  cold  weather.  The  young  of  this  fish 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chads. 
The  Sea  bream  is  not  very  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table,  either  fresh  or  salted. 

BREEZE-FLY.  (( Estriis ; C Estridce .)  The 
insects  we  are  about  to  describe  are  produced 
from  larvre  which  when  existing  in  horses 
are  termed  lots;  in  sheep,  maggots ; and  in 
cows  aud  oxen,  woniils;  and  these  three 
represent  three  divisions  of  the  family,  dif- 
fering essentially  in  their  history.  The  per- 
fect insect  produced  from  each  kind  of  larva 
is  properly  termed  a Breeze-fly.  Before  we 
proceed  farther,  however,  we  beg  to  state 
that  the  observations  which  follow  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Newman’s  History  of  Insects,  who 
j quotes  as  his  authority  “ An  Essay  on  the 
i Bots  of  Horses  and  other  animals,  by  Eraey 
Clark,  F.L.S.” 

**  The  opinions  of  the  Breeze-fly  of  the 
horse,  or  bot,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  as  to  the 
benefit  or  injury  derived  from  it,  are  very 
opposite  ; some  observers  go  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  the  larvae  occasionally  completely 
perforate  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  causing 
disease,  pain,  and  even  death  ; others  regard 
them  as  perfectly  innocuous  ; and  one  author 
[Mr.  Bracy  Clark],  whose  careful  and  labo- 
rious investigations  entitle  his  opinions  to 
the  greatest  respect,  believes  the  effect  of 
bots  to  be  salutiferous  rather  than  otherwise; 
and  from  his  masterly  essay  the  following 
particulars  are  extracted. 


mouth,  and  thus,  to  a casual  observer,  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  perish,  and  fail 
in  the  object  for  which  their  parent  designed 
them.  Now  there  is  a provision  of  nature 
which  exactly  counteracts  this  difficulty. 
When  horses  are  together  in  a pasture,  and 
one  of  them  feels  an  irritation  on  any  part 
of  the  neck  or  shoulder  which  he  cannot 
reach  with  his  mouth,  he  will  nibble  another 
horse  in  the  corresponding  part  of  liis  neck 
or  shoulder,  and  the  horse  so  nibbled  will 
immediately  perform  the  kind  office  re- 
quired, and  begin  nibbling  away  in  the  part 
indicated.  The  horses,  when  they  become 
used  to  tills  tty,  and  find  it  does  them  no 
injury  by  sucking  their  blood,  hardly  regard 
it,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  aware  of  its 
object. 

“ When  the  eggs  have  remained  on  the 
hairs  four  or  five  days,  they  become  mature, 
after  which  time  the  slightest  application  of 
warmth  and  moisture  is  sufficient  to  bring 
forth  in  an  instant  the  latent  larva.  At  this 
time,  if  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  horse  touch 
the  egg,  its  operculum  is  thrown  open,  and 
the  young  larva  liberated  : this  readily 
adheres  to  the  moist  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with  the  food 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  is  probable  the  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  deposited  by  this  fly  are  taken  up  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  other  flies, 
as  the  Tabani  and  Stomoxides , which,  by 
perpetually  settling  on  the  skin,  occasion  a 
horse  to  nibble  liimself  on  those  parts,  and 
I thus  receive  the  larvae  on  the  tongue  and 
lips,  whence  they  are  introduced  into  the 


“ The  female  fly,  in  approaching  the  horse  stomach.  * * * The  larva,  when  matured, 
for  the  purpose  of  oviposition,  carries  her 
body  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  the  protruded 
ovipositor  being  curved  inwards  and  up- 
wards. Suspending  herself  for  a few  seconds 
before  the  part  of  the  horse  on  which  she 
intends  to  deposit  the  egg,  she  suddenly 
darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering 
to  the  hair  : she  hardly  appears  to  settle, 
but  mertdy  touches  the  hair  with  the  egg 
held  out  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  ovi- 
IXfcitor,  the  egg  adhering  by  means  of  a glu- 
tinous liquor  with  which  it  is  covered.  She 
then  leaves  the  horse  at  a small  distance, 

P?P*res  a second  egg,  and,  poising  her- 
self before  the  part,  deposits  it  in  the  same 
way  : the  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  becomes 


quits  the  stomach  of  the  animal  und  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  finding  a convenient  place 
of  retreat,  undergoes  its  change  to  a chrysalis, 
the  skin  then  losing  its  organization,  and 
changing  in  colour  from  a whitish  red  to  a 
reddish  brown.  After  remaining  torpid  in 
the  chrysalis  state  a few  weeks,  the  super- 
fluous moisture  being  removed  and  the 
parts  of  the  future  insect  hardened  by  drying, 
it  bursts  from  its  confinement,  and  the  fly 
makes  its  exit  at  the  small  end  of  the  case. 
A few  hours  after  quitting  their  shell  they 
become  dry,  take  wing,  and  seek  their  mates. 

“ A second  species  of  Breeze-fly  has  a still 
more  wonderful  history  : its  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  nostrils  of  sheep,  from  one  to  seven  or 
eight  in  each  individual,  and  these  on  be- 
coming larvai, enter  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  even  the  horns,  and  feed  on 
their  secretions  : when  the  larvae  are  young 
they  arc  perfectly  white  and  transparent, 
except  two  small  black  horny  plates 


finnb'  glued  to  the  hair.  This  is  repeated 
till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are  sometimes 
placed  on  one  horse.  The  skin  of  the  horse 
Is  usually  thrown  into  a tremulous  motion 
on  the  touch  of  the  insect,  which  merely 

arises  from  the  very  great  irritability  of  the  ...  ^ r 

•km  and  cutaneous  muscles  at  this  season  of  | they  increase  in  size  the  upper  surface  be- 
ts 6 ^,ear’  t*:carioned  by  the  heat  and  con-  comes  marked  with  two  transverse  brown 
nuai  teasing  of  the  flies,  till  at  length  these  ; lines  on  each  segment,  the  anterior  being 
. appear  ^ involuntarily  on  the  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  posterior  ; 
tench  of  any  body  whatever.  and  some  spots  are  also  observable  on  the 

j "e  doe*  deposit  her  eggs  at  ran-  ! sides.  The  body  consists  of  twelve  segments 
*‘oriiC  9 body,  but  selects  those  lies  ides  the  head.  These  larvic  move  with 
hvtkJk  C"  afe  most  likely  to  lie  nibbled  considerable  activity,  holding  with  their 
nLnfi  h0rLC  : the  inside  ot  the  knee  is  fre-  tentacula  to  a fixed  point  and  drawing  up 
jLvo  cboseni  but  au  naturalists  must  the  body.  When  lull  grown  the  larvic  fall 
thi»  v^4ema  i e<1  I10"  c,,™mo"ly  the  eggs  of  through  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  and  change 
i;umi,i0are!'PIMllle'  on  I,art°f  a horse’s  to  the  pupa  Htute  lying  on  the  earth  or  ud- 
suouider  which  he  can  never  reach  with  his  | hcring  to  the  side  of  a blade  of  grass  : in 
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about  two  months  the  case  of  the  chrysalis 
opens,  and  the  fly  makes  its  appearance. 
Sheep  are  exceedingly  annoyed  by  these 
flies,  and  to  avoid  them  lie  down  in  ruts 
with  their  heads  close  to  the  ground  ; at 
other  times  we  see  them  huddled  together 
under  trees  in  a dense  mass  or  phalanx,  the 
nose  of  each  being  pushed  into  the  fleece  of 
another. 

“ There  is  a third  species  of  Breeze-fly, 
far  more  formidable  than  either  of  those 
previously  described : its  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  backs  and  sides  of  cows  and  oxen,  and 
the  larva;  hatched  from  them  enter  the  hide, 
producing  tumours  as  large  as  pigeons’  eggs. 
The  larva  itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  larger 
at  one  extremity  than  at  the  other ; the 
body  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  segments 
by  transverse  bands,  and  these  are  again 
intersected  by  six  longitudinal  lines,  which 
purse  up  the  skin,  and  produce  along  the 
sides  a series  of  mammiform  protuberances, 
each  possessing  at  its  extremity  a respiratory 
pore  : on  each  segment  of  the  body  may  be 
observed  ridges,  or  dotted  prominent  lines, 

I interrupted  however  by  the  longitudinal 
| lines  already  noticed  : there  are  in  pairs  a 
narrower  and  broader  line  of  minute  dots  or 
I points  ; the  narrower  line  is  found,  under  a 
I lens,  to  be  formed  of  hooks  bent  towards  the 
| posterior  extremity  of  the  insect ; the  broader 
. lines  consist  of  smaller  hooks  bent  in  an 
opposite  direction,  or  towards  its  head  : it  is 
1 probably  by  the  aid  of  these  hooks  that  the 
i animal  raises  or  depresses  itself  in  the 
1 tumour,  and  finally,  when  mature,  effects  its 
; escape. 

I “ The  food  of  the  larva  appears  to  De  the 
pus  or  matter  surrounding  it  in  the  tumour 
in  which  it  exists  : as  regards  the  period  of  I 
its  continuing  to  feed  we  have  little  satis- 
factory  information.  Its  colour  when  young  j 
is  white,  but  as  it  advances  towards  maturity  | 
it  becomes  browner,  and  finally  of  a deep 
J dark  brown,  approaching  to  black  : having  t 
attained  its  full  size,  it  presses  itself  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  and  by  some  i 
unknown  process  makes  an  aperture  in  the  1 
hide  of  about  sufficient  size  to  admit  a pea  ; j 
1 through  this  the  larva  wriggles  itself  a j 
segment  at  a time  until  it  comes  quite  out, 
and  falling  to  the  ground  seeks  a convenient 
retreat  in  which  to  become  a chrysalis. 

I “The  chrysalis  is  of  a dark  brown  colour.  ' 
and  in  figure  somewhat  resembles  the  half  i 
of  a walnut-shell,  being  narrower  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  flat  on  one  side,  and 
very  rounded  and  convex  on  the  other;  after 
lying  on  the  ground  for  some  weeks,  a portion  1 
of  the  indurated  skin  or  cover,  of  a triangn- 
I lar  shape,  is  forced  up  at  the  smaller  cml,  | 

1 and  through  the  aperture  thus  occasioned  , 
the  fly  emerges.  The  fly  is  large  and  hand-  , 
somcly  coloured  ; although  the  presence  of  1 
the  larvjc  in  the  backs  of  cattle  is  frequently  | 
observable,  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is 
1 rarely  met  with,  and  very  few  of  our  cabinets 
possess  good  specimens  ; it  flics  with  rapidity,  | 

I but  apparently  without  noise,  and  never 
ventures  over  water. 

1 “The  act  of  oviposition  appears  to  Ik* 
attended  with  severe  suffering,  or  apprehen- 
, sion  at  least,  wliich  makes  the  cuttle  run 


wild  and  furious,  and  gad  or  stray  from  the 
pastures,  and  hence  tile  ancient  epithet  of 
gad-fly.  When  oxen  are  yoked  to  the  plough, 
the  attack  of  this  fly  is  attended  with  real 
danger,  since  they  become  perfectly  uncon- 
trollable, and  often  run  directly  forwards 
through  the  hedges,  or  whatever  obstructs  I 
their  way.  On  this  account  many  ploughs 
are  provided  with  a contrivance  for  setting 
the  oxen  immediately  at  liberty.  When 
the  cattle  are  attacked  by  this  fly.  it  is  easily 
known  by  the  extreme  terror  and  agitation 
of  the  whole  herd ; the  unfortunate  object 
of  the  attack  runs  bellowing  from  among 
them,  and  seeks  a refuge  in  the  nearest 
water  ; the  tail  becomes  rigid,  and  is  bran- 
dished aloft,  or  held  straight  out  from  the 
body.  Its  frightened  companions  follow  in 
the  rear  of  the  animal  attacked,  and  a wild 
and  apparently  unmeaning  chase  takes  place, 
wliich,  from  the  inelegant  gallop  of  the  cows, 
has  often  a very  ludicrous  effect. 


BRENT  GOOSE.  A much  smaller  bird 
than  the  common  wild  goose,  but  with  longer 
wings  ; and  it  traverses  greater  distances  in 
its  migrations.  Its  breeding  places  are  in 
the  fur  north  ; but  it  migrates  for  the  winter 
to  France,  England,  Ireland.  &c.  The  head, 
neck,  bill,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are 
black  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  slenderest 
part  of  the  neck  : the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  the  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  ash-coloured  : the  feathers,  both  above 
and  below  the  tail,  are  white  : and  the  tail, 
the  quill  feathers,  and  the  legs  are  black 

BRENTIIID.E,  or  BRENTID.E.  A fa- 
mily of  Coleopterous  insects,  which  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  tropi- 
cal climates.  Distinguishing  characters  : — 
body  much  elongated  : tarsi  with  the  penul-  I 
timate  joints  bilobed ; antenna;  filiform, 
or  in  some  with  the  terminal  joint  formed  | 
into  a club  ; proboscis  projecting  horizon-  i 
tally  ; palpi  minute.  They  are  tound  crawl- 
ing on  trees,  or  under  the  bark,  and  some-  J 
times  on  flowers.  Their  general  colour  is 
black  or  brown,  with  red  spots  or  markings. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard  j 
College,  gives  a detailed  account  of  a North  t 
American  species,  in  his  fine  work  on  the  j 
Insects  of  Massachusetts.  We  somewhat  n 
condense  his  history  of  it.  It  is  the  Drcn-  I j 
thus  scptemtrionalis.  The  Northern  Bren-  , I 
thus,  so  named  because  most  of  the  other  I 
species  are  tropical  insects,  is  of  a mahog-  I | 
any  brown  colour  ; the  wing  cases  arc  ; t 
somewhat  darker,  ornamented  with  narrow  r 
tawny  yellow  spots,  and  marked  with  deep  » 
furrows,  the  sides  of  which  are  punctured,  S 
Its  common  length  is  about  six-tenths  of  an 
inch,  but  much  larger  as  well  a*  smaller  spe-  f 
eimens  frequently  occur.  The  Northern  I 
Brenthus  inhabits  the  white  oak.  on  the  I 
trunks  and  under  the  bark  of  which  it  may 
be  found  in  June  and  July,  having  then  1 
completed  its  transformation*.  The  temalc,  f 
when  about  to  lav  her  eggs,  punctures  the  I 
bark  with  her  slender  snout,  and  drops  an  ' 
egg  in  each  hole  thus  made.  The  grub,  as  ,> 
soon  as  it  is  hatched,  bores  into  the  solid  I 
wood,  fomv’ng  a cylindrical  passage,  which  I 
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it  keeps  clear  by  pushing  its  castings  out  of 
the  orifice  of  the  hole,  as  fast  as  they  accu- 
mulate. These  castings  or  chips  are  like 
very  fine  saw-dust  ; and  the  holes  made  by 
the  insects  are  easily  discovered  by  the  dust 
around  then.  The  grub  is  about  an  inch 
long  and  nearly  cylindrical ; the  last  segment 
is  of  a horny  consistence,  and  is  obliquely 
hollowed  at  the  end,  so  ns  to  form  a kind  of 
gouge  or  scoop,  the  edges  of  which  are  fur- 
nished with  little  notches  or  teeth.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  singular  scoop  that  the  grub 
shovels  the  minute  grains  of  wood  out  of  its 
burrow.  The  pupa,  wliich  is  of  a yellowish 
white  colour,  is  met  with  in  the  burrow 
formed  by  the  larva  ; the  back  is  furnished 
with  transverse  rows  of  little  thorns  or  sharp 
teeth,  and  there  are  two  larger  thorns  nt  the 
extremity  of  the  body.  These  minute  thorns 
probably  enable  the  pupa  to  move  towards 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow  when  it  is  about  to 
be  transformed,  and  may  serve  also  to  keep 
its  body  steady  during  its  exertions  in  cast- 
ing off  its  pupa-skin.  These  insects  are  most 
abundant  in  trees  that  have  been  cut  down 
for  timber  or  fuel,  which  are  generally  at - 
, tacked  the  first  summer  after  they  are  felled  ; 
it  has  also  been  ascertained  that  living  trees 
do  not  always  escape,  but  those  that  arc  in 
full  vigour  are  rarely  perforated  by  grubs  of 
this  kind. 

I BREVIPEXNES.  The  term  given  to  the 
( first  family  of  Stilt-birds , the  shortness  of 
whose  wings  are  inadequate  to  perform  the 
function  of  flight  ; the  weight  of  their  mus- 
| rive  bodies  appearing  to  require  more  mus- 

I cular  j»ower  to  support  them  in  the  air  than 
' nature  has  furnished  them  with.  The  pec- 
j toral  muscles  are  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity  ; 

but  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs  are 
! of  an  enormous  thickness.  [See  Ostiucii, 

| Cassowary,  &c.] 

BRILL,  or  PEARL.  ( Pleuroncctes  rhorn- 
wm.)  In  its  general  form  this  fish  resembles 
the  Turbot,  but  is  inferior  to  it  both  in  size 
and  quality.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Turbot  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  its  skin, 
which  is  covered  with  scales  of  a moderate 
size,  and  by  it3  pale  brown  colour  above, 
marked  by  scattered  yellowish  or  rufous 

II  JP0*8  ’ *atera*  line,  03  in  the  Turbot,  is 
first  arched  over  the  pectoral  fins,  and  from 
mence  runs  straight  to  the  tail.  The  Brill 

j “*ak.cn  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts  ; the 
principal  part  of  the  supply  for  the  London 
market  being  derived  from  the  southern 
i c0®3*!  where  it  is  most  ubundant. 

.®?lMST?NE  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
applied  to  the  Gt/nepteryx  Jihamni. 

BROCK.  A local  name  given  to  the 
oadger.  Burns  alludes  to  a“  stinking  brock.” 

BRONTOZOUM.  [See  Supplement.] 
faSuvSr'T  : AK-n>'»anrt 

of  Coleopterous  ln»ect«,  a licil  t„  the 
W«v,|B  thu,  charactcriwd ‘ ,mln1 

“Woua.  aliform,  nut  very  minute  , rJtrum 
I, exsertcrl  : antcnniE  eleven- 

ofXtL’,"— laV?tC’  with  ll'f  cl,,b  1'nmied 
I Oldutinct  joint,  in  some  i aliform,  or  grn- 


dually  thicker  towards  their  points, in  others; 
serrated  or  pectinated  ; the  anus  nuked  ; 
hind  feet  generally  very  large.  The  female 
deposits  an  egg  in  the  young  and  tender  germ 
of  various  leguminous  or  cereal  plants.  &c., 
upon  which  the  larva  feeds,  and  within 
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which  it  undergoes  its  transformations  : the 
perfect  insect,  in  order  to  make  its  escape, 
detaches  a portion  of  the  epidermis  like  a 
small  cup;  hence  the  small  holes  often  ob- 
served in  peas,  dates,  &c.  The  family  is  very 
extensive.  Bruchus  pisi,  Linn.,  which  is  two 
lines  long,  black,  with  grey  spots  on  the 
elytra,  in  some  years  does  great  mischief  to 
jieas,  particularly  in  North  America.  Bru- 
ch us  serripcs,  the  figure  of  which  is  here 
given,  with  the  head  and  posterior  limb,  is  a 
line  example  of  this  family.  By  some  authors 
it  is  placed  in  a separate  genus. 

BRUSH  TURKEY.  The  New  Holland 
Tallegalla.  [See  Tallegalla.] 

BRYOZOA.  [See  Supplement.] 

BUBO.  A subgenus  of  Owls.  [See  Owl.] 

BUCCINUM.  A genus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals called  Whelks  ; the  general  characters 
of  which  are,  that  their  mouths  are  an  oblong 
or  very  lengthened  oval,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  are  slightly  beaked.  In  the  Linnaean 
system,  the  Buccinu  form  a distinct  genus 
of  the  univalve  and  spiral  Testacea.  Those 
species  most  usually  met  with  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  isles  arc  the  brown,  massy, 
waved,  striated,  reticulated,  and  small  Bue- 
cina.  The  shell  of  the  Jiuccinum  lupillns 
( the  common  White  Buccimun)  is  one  of  the 
shells  from  which  the  ancients  are  supposed 
to  have  extracted  their  indelible  purple  dye, 
called  the  Tyrian  purple.  The  part  con- 
taining the  colouring  matter  is  a longitu- 
dinal vein,  just  under  the  skin  on  the  hack, 
behind  the  head.  If  the  vein  is  laid  open 
with  a needle,  a tenacious  yellow  matter  will 
flow,  which  being  applied  with  a hair  pen- 
cil to  linen,  silk,  or  paper,  it  will  in  a short 
time  become  of  a bright  yellow,  will  soon 
change  to  pale  green,  then  assume  a bluish 
cast,  and  afterwards  a deep  and  brilliant 
purple. 

We  learn  from  Mr. Stevenson’s  interesting 
narrative  of  the  erection  of  the  Bell  ltuek 
light-house,  that  the  Burr.inum  lapillus  preys 
upon  the  Mussel  (Mytihis  cdulis.)  Mr.  S. 
Hays.  “ When  the  workmen  first  landed  upon 
the  Bell  Rock,  limpets  of  a very  large  size 
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were  common,  but  were  soon  picked  up  for 
bait.  As  the  limpets  disappeared,  we  endea- 
voured to  plant  a colony  of  mussels,  from 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  of  a 
larger  kind  than  those  which  seem  to  be 
natural  to  the  rock.  These  larger  mussels 
were  likely  to  have  been  useful  to  the  work- 
men, and  might  have  been  especially  so  to 
the  light-keepers,  the  future  inhabitants  nf 
the  rock,  to  whom  that  delicate  fish  would 
have  afforded  a fresh  meal,  as  well  as  a bet- 
ter bait  than  the  limpet ; but  the  mussels 
were  soon  observed  to  open  and  die  in  gTeat 
numbers.  For  some  time  this  was  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  the  violent  surge  of  the  sea, 
but  the  Buccinum lapillua  (Purpura)  having 
greatly  increased,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
had  proved  a successful  enemy  to  the  mussel. 
The  Buccinum , being  furnished  with  a pro- 
boscis capable  of  boring,  was  observed  to 
perforate  a small  hole  in  the  shell,  and  thus 
to  suck  out  the  finer  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  mussel ; the  valves  of  course  opened, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fish  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  The  perforated  hole  is 
generally  upon  the  thinnest  port  of  the  shell 
and  is  perfectly  circular,  of  a champhercd 
form,  being  wider  towards  the  outward  side, 
and  so  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  as  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  an  expert  artist.  It  became  a matter 
extremely  desirable  to  preserve  the  mussel, 
and  it  seemed  practicable  to  extirpate  the 
buccinum.  But  after  we  had  picked  up  and 
destroyed  many  barrels  of  them,  their  extir- 
pation was  at  length  given  up  as  a hopeless 
task.  The  mussels  were  thus  abandoned  as 
their  prey,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third 
year’s  operations,  so  successful  had  the  ra- 
vages of  the  buccinum  been,  that  not  a single 
mussel  of  a large  size  was  to  be  found  upon 
the  rock  ; and  even  the  smull  kind  which 
bred  there,  arc  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  rock,  where  it  would 
6eem  their  enemy  cannot  so  easily  follow 
them.” 


BUCCO.  A genus  of  birds,  called  Barbets , 
a name  derived  from  the  bristly  feathers 
which  surround  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  pro- 
ject beneath  the  chin  like  a beard.  [Sec 
Barbet.] 

BUCEROS.  [See  Horxbill.] 

BUCK.  The  male  of  the  Fallow  Deer,  the 
female  of  which  is  called  a Doc.  [See  Deer.] 
BUFFALO.  ( Bos  bubal  ns .)  A species  of 
Ox,  found  in  various  parts  of  India  ; but 
in  America  the  name  of  “Buffalo"  is  uni- 
versally given  to  the  Bison  [which  sec]. 
The  Buffaloes  are  of  large  6izc,  but  low 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk ; they  have  no 
hunch  on  the  back,  and  only  a small  dewlap 
on  the  breast ; the  hide  is  generally  black  ; 
the  tail  long  and  slender.  They  generally 
live  in  small  (locks,  but  sometimes  are  found 
in  herds  of  considerable  numbers  ; frequent- 
ing moist  and  marshy  situations,  and  pre- 
ferring the  coarse  vegetation  of  the  forest  and 
swampy  regions  to  that  of  open  plains. 
They  swim  well,  and  cross  the  broadest 
rivers  without  hesitation  ; their  gait  is  heavy, 
and  they  run  almost  always  with  the  nose 
l1 — 


horizontal,  being  principally  guided  by  the 
sense  of  smelling.  They  are  fierce  and  "rtub- 
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bom,  and  with  difficulty  subjugated. — The 
Araee  Buffalo  ( Bos  arm)  has  horns  of  a 
prodigious  size  and  length  ; the  horns  are 
turned  laterally,  flattened  in  front,  and 
wrinkled  on  the  concave  surface.  A pair  of 
them  are  in  the  British  Museum,  each  of 
which  measures  along  the  curve  from  base 
to  tip,  six  feet  three  inches,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

This  formidable  animal  is  found  wild  in 
many  parts  of  India,  and  also  tame  wherever 
the  inhabitants  have  occasion  for  its  services. 
Being  extremely  strong,  they  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  in  drawing  and  carrying 
burdens,  being  guided  by  rings  thrust  throunfi 
their  noses.  All  Buffaloes  are  extremely 
fearful  of  fire  ; and  they  have  a great  aver- 
sion to  red  colours.  In  general,  they  are  very 
inoffensive,  if  left  undisturbed  : but  when 
wounded,  or  even  fired  at,  their  fury  becomes 
ungovernable  ; they  then  tear  up  the  ground 
with  their  fore-feet,  make  a horrid  bellow- 
ing, and  pursue  the  objects  of  their  resent- 
ment with  determined  fury.  [See  Bison.] 

BUFO.  [See  Toajj.] 

BUG.  ( Cimex .)  Of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Hemipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cimex , we  may  specify  the  troublesome  and 
nauseous  insect,  the  Cimex  lectvlarius,  or 
common  domestic  Bug.  To  give  a very  par- 
ticular description  of  this  noxious  tormentor 
would  be  superfluous  : it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a compressed  or 


flat  form,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour  : 
It  is  asserted,  though  it  mar  be  difficult  t c I 
sav  how  truly,  that  the  Bug  was  scarcelj  I 
known  in  England  before  the  year  1670 
having  been  imported  from  America  nmont  f 
the  timber  used  in  rebuilding  the  city  o I 
I/ondon  after  the  gTeat  fire  of  1666  : but  i & 
appears  not  to  have  been  an  uncommon  pcs 
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in  several  countries  of  Europe  before  that 
1 time.  Its  blood-sucking  properties,  and  the 
| offensive  smell  it  emits  when  touched,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The 
I female  Bug  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  beginning 
I of  summer;  they  are  very  small,  white,  and  of 
! an  oval  shape  ; each  is  fixed  to  a small  hair- 
| like  stalk,  which  is  glutinous,  and  readily 
1 arlheres  to  any  thing  it  touches.  The  places 
i in  which  the’  eggs  are  generally  deposited 
1 are  the  crevices  of  bedsteads  or  other  furni- 
I ture,  or  the  walls  of  a room.  During  the 
I winter  months  these  odious  insects  secrete 
themselves  behind  walls,  old  wainscoting,  or 
any  neglected  places,  where  they  are  capa- 
I ble  of  bearing  the  most  intense  frost  without 
injury,  and  on  the  return  of  warm  weather 
again  emerge  from  their  concealment.  A 
Bug  always  avoids  the  light,  if  possible  ; and 
takes  advantage  of  every  chink  and  cranny 
to  make  a secure  lodgment  ; its  motion  is 
’ slow  and  unwieldy  ; but  its  sight  is  so  ex- 
' quisite,  that  although  it  persecutes  its  victim 
with  unceasing  assiduity  in  the  dark,  the 
moment  it  perceives  the  light,  it  generally 
makes  good  its  retreat — The  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenyns  has  described  two  or  three  other  spe- 
cies found  in  this  country.  [See  Cimex.] 

BULIMUS.  The  name  of  a very  exten- 
sive genus  of  terrestrial  molluscs,  very  much 
resembling  the  Helix . Some  attain  to  great 
size.  [See  Hellx.] 

BULL-DOG.  (Cam's  [ domesticus ] molos- 
sus).  A variety  of  the  Dog,  remarkable  for  its 
short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of 
its  lower  jaw.  The  head  is  massive  and 
large,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  large  ; the  lips 
are  thick  and  pendulous  ; the  ears  pendant 
at  the  extremity  ; the  neck  robust  and  short ; 
and  the  legs  short  and  thick.  Though  inof- 
fensive and  harmless  when  properly  domesti- 
cated, the  Bull-dog  presents  to  the  eye  a 
most  terrific  appearance  : the  doubtful  and 
designing  leer,  the  tiger-like  shortness  of  the 
head,  the  under-hung  jaw,  the  width  of  the 
skull,  the  distension  of  the  nostrils,  and  the 
almost  constant  sight  of  the  teeth,  hold  forth 
a very  formidable  proof  of  the  power  he  can 
exert,  when  that  power  is  angrily  brought 
into  action.  The  breed  is  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  formerly,  inconsequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  sport  of  bull-bait- 
ing ; the  butchers,  however,  use  Bull-dogs 
in  catching  and  throwing  down  cattle  ; and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  dog  will  seize  an  ox  by  the  nose, 
and  hold  him  perfectly  still, or  throw  him  on 
his  side,  at  his  master's  command.  They  be- 
come very  vicious,  and  sometimes  extremely 
dangerous,  they  advance  in  years,  inflict- 
ing dreadful  bites  for  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion; in  their  unrestrained  state,  indeed, they 
are  a real  nuisance,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  their  full  liberty.  [See 
j Dog.] 

; BULL  A . A gen  u s of  Mol  1 u scoua  an  i m al  s 
with  univalve  shells  ; whose  general  charoc- 
! 1679  are,  that  the  shell  is  sub-oval,  that  the 
aperture  is  oblong  and  smooth,  and  that  one 
end  is  a little  convoluted.  The  animal 
Dreathes  by  gills,  but  has  no  respiratory  tube, 


and  consequently  the 
margin  of  the  aperture 
of  the  shell  is  entire,  or 
without  a fissure  or 
canal.  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  widely 
diffused  ; generally  a- 
bout  the  size  of  a bean, 
tho’  sometimes  much 
larger.  Most  of  this 
genus,  especially  of  the 
larger  sizes, are  furnish- 
ed with  an  organ  ex- 
actly resembling  the 
gizzard  of  a fowl,  and  which  they  appear  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  masticating  their  lood. 

BULLFINCH.  ( Loxia  pyrrhula  of  Lin- 
nosus.)  A well-known  and  pretty  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a sparrow.  Its  wild  note  is  a soft 
low  twitter  ; but,  when  tamed,  it  becomes  re- 
markably docile,  and  learns  with  great  faci- 
lity to  whistle  musical  airs,  which,  if  pro- 
perly taught,  it  seldom  wholly  forgets.  The 
bill  is  strong,  short,  black,  and  thick  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  ring  round  the 
bill,  and  the  origin  of  the  neck,  fine  glossy 
black  ; the  back  ash  grey  ; breast  and  belly 
red;  wings  and  tail  black;  the  upper  tail 
coverts  and  vent  are  white ; legs  dark  brown. 
The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  the 
colours  are  less  bright,  and  the  under  parts 
of  a reddish  brown.  These  birds  are  common 
in  every  part  of  our  island,  as  well  as  :n 
most  parts  of  Europe ; their  usual  haunts 
during  summer  are  woods  and  thickets  ; they 
also  frequent  our  orchards  and  gardens  in 
the  spring,  seeking  not  only  the  insects  which 
are  lodged  in  the  tender  buds  of  fruit-trees, 
but  feeding  on  the  buds  ; on  which  account 
they  are  regarded  by  gardeners  as  among 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  feathered  race. 
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nrr.LP-iNon. — ( pyrrhula  pyrrhula  ) 

The.  Bullfinch  iB  a native  of  England,  and 
also  of  most  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  generally  constructs  its  nest,  which 
is  composed  of  small  dry  twigs,  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  a white  or  black  thorn  hedge.  The 
female  lays  about  four  or  five  bluish-white 
eggs,  marked  w’ith  dark  spots  at  the  larger 
end  ; and  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of 
May.  The  bird  is  very  common  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany  ; from  which 
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country  the  market  for  piping-bullfinches  is 
principally  supplied.  Other  species  are  met 
with  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  but  they 
hardly  require  a distinct  notice  here.  By 
many  naturalists  they  are  made  to  constitute 
a separate  genus,  called  Pyn'hula,  after  the 
type  which  we  have  just  described. 

BULL-FROG.  [See  Fjiog.] 

BULL-HEAD,  or  MILLER'S-THUMB. 
(Cuttus  gobio.)  There  are  several  species  of 
fish,  inhabiting  different  climates,  which  are 
denominated  Bullheads  ; but  it  is  the  well- 
known  llivcr  Bullhead , or  Miller's  Thumb , 
nil  Acanthopterygious  fish,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe.  This  species  is  found  in 
clear  brooks  and  rivers,  in  most  parts  of 


RIVER  BULLHEAD  — (COTTHS  OOBIO.) 

Europe.  It  is  only  four  or  five  inches  lonu  , 
the  head  is  of  a roundish  shape,  large,  broad, 
and  depressed  ; the  gill-fins  are  round,  and 
beautifully  notched  at  their  circumference  ; 
and  the  rays  of  all  the  fins  are  prettily 
spotted.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  full  of 
small  teeth  ; the  general  colour  of  the  body 
is  a dark  brownish  black  ; the  sides  lighter, 
with  small  black  spots  ; and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  head  and  belly  white.  It  is  so 
remark  ably  stupid,  that  whatever  number 
may  be  together,  the  most  inexpert  angler 
may  catch  them  all.  It  is  generally  found 
among  loose  stones,  under  which,  from  the 
peculiarly  flattened  form  of  its  head,  it  is 
enabled  to  thrust  itself,  and  thus  to  find  a 
hiding  place.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  truly  na- 
tional work  “ The  British  Fishes,"  (the 
I wood-cut  illustrations  of  which  are  such 
; models  of  excellency,)  so  amusinglv  accounts 
I for  the  popular  names  of  this  fish,  that  we 
! take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  his  words  : — 

I “ As  the  term  Bullhead  is  considered  to 
refer  to  the  large  size  of  the  head,  so  the 
j name  of  Miller’s  Thumb  given  to  this  spe- 
! cies,  it  has  been  said,  is  suggested  by,  and 
I intended  to  have  reference  to,  the  particular 
form  of  the  same  part.  The  head  of  the  fish, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  smooth,  broad,  ami 
rounded,  and  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the 
I form  of  the  thumb  of  a miller,  as  produced 
by  a peculiar  and  constant  action  of  the 
muscles  in  the  exercise  of  a particular  and 
most  important  part  of  his  occupation.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  the  science  and  tact 
of  a miller  is  directed  so  ns  to  regulate  the 
machinery  of  his  mill,  that  the  meal  pro- 
duced shall  be  of  the  most  valuable  dcscrip-  

tion  that  the  operation  of  grinding  will  i the  head,  and  taper#  to  the  insertion  of  the  J 
permit  when  performed  under  the  most  ad-  , caudal  fin.  The  upper  aspect  of  this  finh  I 


vantageous  circumstance*.  Hi*  profit  or  hi* 
loss,  even  his  fortune  or  hi*  ruin,  depend 
upon  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  various 
parts  of  the _ machinery  in  operation.  The 
miller's  ear  is  constantly  directed  to  the  note 
made  by  the  running-stone  in  it#  circular 
course  over  the  bed-stone,  the  exact  paral- 
lelism of  their  two  surfaces,  indicated  by  a 
particular  sound,  being  a matter  of  the  first 
consequence  : and  his  hand  is  as  constantly 
piaced  under  the  meal-spout,  to  ascertain 
by  actual  contact  the  character  and  qualities 
of  the  meal  produced.  The  thumb  by  a 
particular  movement  spreads  the  sample 
over  the  fingers  ; the  thumb  is  the  guage  of 
the  value  of  the  produce,  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  sayings  of  “ Worth  a miller’s 
thumb  ; " and  **  An  honest  miller  hath  a 
golden  thumb  ; " in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  the  profit  that  is  the  reward  of  his  skill.  , 
By  this  incessant  action  of  the  miller’s 
thumb,  a peculiarity  in  its  form  is  produced, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  shape 
of  the  head  of  the  fish  constantly  found  in 
the  mill-stream,  and  has  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  Miller's  Thumb,  which  occurs 
in  the  comedy  of*4  Wit  at  several  Weapons,” 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  v.  scene  1.  ; 
and  also  in  Merrett’s  44  Pinax."  Although 
the  improved  machinery  of  the  present  time 
has  diminished  the  necessity  for  the  miller’s 
skill  in  the  mechanical  department,  the 
thumb  is  still  constantly  resorted  to  as  the 
best  test  for  the  quality  of  the  flour.’’ 

The  ARMED  BULLHEAD,  or  POGGE, 

( Cottas  asjiidnphorus ,)  is  found  in  the  Baltic 
and  Northern  seas,  and  is  also  taken  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  seldom  exceeds  six  inches 
in  length  ; small  crustaceous  animals  and 
aquatic  insects  are  its  food:  and  its  flesh  is 
said  to  be  firm  and  good.  The  head  is  large, 
bony,  and  very  rugged : the  end  of  the  nose 
is  armed  with  four  short  upright  spines:  and 
the  chin  is  furnished  with  several  minute  , 
cirri.  The  mouth  is  small,  as  are  the  teeth,  j 
which  are  very  numerous.  The  body  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  by  eight  scaly"  ridges, 
and  is  defended  by  eight  rows  of  strong  scaly 
plates,  of  which  the  elevated  ridges  form  the  I 
central  lines.  The  pectoral  fins  arc  large, 
with  a broad  bar  of  brown  across  the  centre: 
the  general  colour  of  the  upj>er  surface  of 
the  hotly  brown,  with  four  broad  dark  brown 
bands  ; tail  brown  : and  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  nearly  white. 

The  SIX-IIORNED  BULLHEAD  ( CVrf/ia  I 
hexacornis)  is  a North  American  species,  j 
about  seven  inches  long.  The  head  is  large 
nnd  depressed,  and  on  it  are  six  nail-shaped  \ 
processes  standing  erect  ; the  eyes  are  large  ; 1 

the  mouth  is  capacious,  its  margin*  formed  j 
by  the  intcrmaxillaries  and  lower  jaw;  both  i 
jaws  and  the  vomer  arc  set  with  bands  of  I 
fine  teeth;  the  gill -cover#  arc  composed  of  I 
several  bones  connected  by  membrane,  and  r 
armed  on  their  exterior  edges  with  four  or  I 
five  small  spinous  teeth:  the  bones  which  j I 
support  the  j>cctoral  fins  are  also  armed  i i 
with  small  spines,  and  have  sharp  rough  | 
edges.  The  bodv  is  much  narrower  than 
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presents  a clouded  admixture  of  brown  and 
olive-green  tints  : the  belly  white  ; and  the 
fins  streaked  with  bluish-black.  This  species 
is  said  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  for, 
after  being  drawn  from  the  water,  they  will 
leap  vigorously  over  the  sands,  and  inflate 
the  head  when  touched.  In  this  operation 
the  branchiostegous  membrane  is  distended, 
and  the  several  pieces  composing  the  gill- 
covers  are  separated  by  the  extension  of  the 
intervening  membranes.  Capt.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross, 
who  considers  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Coitus  scorpioides  of  Fabricius,  says  that, 
although  very  abundant  on  the  Greenland 
coast,  it  is  more  rare  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
but  several  were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the 
peninsula  of  Boothia.  The  natives  prize  it 
highly  as  an  article  of  food,  preferring  it  to 
cod-fish  or  6almon. 

BUNTING.  ( Emberiza .)  The  Buntings 
form  a very  interesting  group  of  Passerine 
birds.  The  general  characters  of  the  family 
are,  that  the  bill  is  strong  and  conic,  the 
upper  mandible  with  a strong  knob  on  the 
“ palate,"  the  sides  of  each  mandible  bending 
inwards;  they  live  principally  on  seeds,  for 
the  breaking  of  which  their  bill  is  well 
adapted.  We  select  a few  from  among  the 
numerous  species  as  examples. 

The  COMMON  BUNTING.  ( Emberiza 
miliaria.)  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
seven  inches  and  a half ; beak  brown;  head 
and  upper  parts  light  brown,  inclining  to 
olive;  under  parts  yellowish  white;  quills 
dusky  with  lighter  edges  ; upper  coverts 
tipped  with  white  ; tail  slightly  forked  and 
dusky  ; and  legs  pale  brown.  These  birds 


The  BLAC K-H EADED,or  REED- 
BUNTING. {Emberiza  schceniclus.)  Birds 
of  '.liis  species  frequent  fens  and  marshy 
places,  where  there  is  abundance  of  rushes, 
among  which  they  nestle.  The  head,  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  black ; 
divided  by  a white  line  from  each  corner 
of  the  bill,  passing  downwards  and  nearly 
encircling  the  neck : upper  parts  of  the  body 
and  wings  reddish  brown,  each  feather  with 
a black  streak  down  the  middle;  under  parts 
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are  common  in  England,  delighting  in  those 
parts  that  abound  in  com,  and  rarely  found 
in  uncultivated  places  : in  winter  they  as- 
BCTnble  in  vast  flocks  ; and  are  often  taken 
in  nets,  and  brought  to  market,  where  they 
are  sold  for  larks,  but  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  knob  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  female  builds  her  nest  on  a tuft 
oi  dead  plants,  a few  inches  from  the  ground: 
i u composed  externally  of  grass  and  a few 
mng  hairs.  She  lays  five  or  six  dirty-white 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  ash 
! colour. 


RF-ED  BUNTING, 

(KtZHERIZA  8CHCF.NICL0S.) 

white,  with  brownish  streaks  on  the  sides  ; 
quills  dusky,  edged  with  brown;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  black,  the  outer  ones  almost 
white;  legs  and  feet  dusky  brown.  The  head 
of  the  female  is  rust-coloured,  spotted  with 
black:  it  is  destitute  of  the  white  ring  round 
the  neck,  but  in  other  respects  it  resembles  I 
the  male.  This  bird  was  formerly  supposed 
to  suspend  its  nest  between  four  reeds  within  | 
a few  feet  of  the  water;  this,  however,  is  not  | 
the  case,  as  it  generally  places  it  on  the  j 
ground  at  a little  distance  from  the  water,  | 
and  occasionally  in  a bush,  in  high  grass,  or  ! 
in  furze,  at  a great  distance  from  any  water: 
it  is  composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  moss,  and 
fibres,  lined  with  fine  grass.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  a dirty  bluish  white, 
with  many  dark-coloured  spots  and  veins. 

To  the  Bunting  Family,  but  by  naturalists 
placed  in  different  genera  from  the  preceding, 
belong  the  three  following  species  : — 

The  SNOW  BUNTING.  {Electrophones 
nivalis.)  This  hardy  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountains  of  Spitsbergen,  Greenland, 
Lapland,  1 1 udson’sBay,  and  other  cold  north- 
ern countries  : in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
(where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Snow- 
flake) it  is  said  also  to  be  extremely  abun- 
dant, and  is  supposed  to  he  the  harbinger  of 
severe  weather;  which  drives  it  from  its  usual 
haunts.  The  Snow  Bunting  weighs  only 
about  an  ounce  and  a half.  The  bill  and 
legs  are  black;  the  forehead  and  crown  are 
white,  with  Home  mixture  of  black  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  ; the  back  is  wholly 
black  ; the  rump  is  white;  the  quill-feathers 
are  block,  with  white  bases;  and  the  second- 
aries arc  white,  with  hluck  spots  on  their 
interior  webs.  The  inner  feathers  of  the 
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tail  are  black,  the  three  exterior  ones  being 
white,  with  dusky  spots  near  their  ends  ; 
and  from  the  chin  to  the  tail  is  of  a delicate 
white.  The  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  very 
long. 


BNOW-BONTJNO. 

(PLEGTKOPHA.NE8  KITAIOS.) 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  said  to  be  placed 
in  the  fissures  of  the  mountain  rocks,  and  to 
be  composed  of  grass,  with  a layer  of  feathers 
inside,  and  another  of  the  soft  fur  of  the 
Arctic  F ox  within  that.  The  female  lays  five 
reddish-white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown  : on 
its  first  arrival  in  this  country  it  is  very  lean, 
but  quickly  grows  fat,  and  is  then  excellent 
eating.  It  sings  very  sweetly,  sitting  on  the 
ground  ; and  does  not  perch,  but  runs  about 
like  the  lark,  which  at  first  sight  it  much 
resembles. 

PAINTED  BUNTING.  (Emberiza? ciris.) 
A beautiful  bird,  of  the  6ize  of  a hedge- 
| sparrow,  which  inhabits  various  parts  of 
South  America  : it  builds  its  nest  in  the 
orange  trees,  and  will  feed  on  millet,  suc- 
cory, and  other  seeds.  It  has  a very  soft  and 
delicate  note  5 and  will  live  in  confinement 
eight  or  ten  years.  The  head  and  neck  are 
of  a violet  colour  ; upper  part  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  yellow-green  ; lower  part 
and  all  the  under  side  red  ; wing  coverts  and 
tail  of  an  olive-green,  tinged  with  brown, 
and  edged  with  red.  They  seldom  obtain 
their  full  plumage  till  the  third  year,  so  that 
they  are  rarely  found  quite  alike. 

The  ORANGE-SHOULDERED  BUN- 
TING. ( Vidua  longicauda.)  This  bird, 
which  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
the  size  of  a song-thrush  ; bill  strong  and 
dusky,  the  nostrils  almost  hid  in  the  feathers; 
plumage  above  and  below  glossy  black;  lesser 
wing-coverts  crimson,  below  which  is  a white 
spot.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
hanging  sideways ; the  two  middle  ones 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  the  rest  shortening 
by  degrees,  and  the  outer  ones  very  short; 
the  legs  large  and  brown  ; claws  long  and 
hookcu.  Of  this  species  M.  Vaillant  relates 
some  particulars  not  unworthy  of  notice  in 
this  place.  “ The  female  of  this  beautiful 
bird,”  says  lie,  “ has  the  simple  colours  of 
the  sky-lark,  and  a short  horizontal  toil, 
like  that  of  almost  all  other  birds;  the  male, 
on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  black,  except  at 
the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  where  there  is  a 
lurge  red  patch;  and  his  tail  is  long,  ample, 


and  vertical,  like  that  of  the  common  cock- 
But  this  brilliant  plumage  and  fine  vertical 
tail  subsist  only  during  the  season  of  love, 
which  continues  six  months.  This  period 
over,  he  lays  aside  hi*  splendid  habiliment#, 
and  assumes  the  more  modest  dress  of  hi# 
mate.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
is,  that  the  vertical  tail  also  changes  to  a 
horizontal  one,  and  the  male  so  exactlv  re- 
sembles the  female,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
female  has  her  turn.  When  she  reaches  a 
certain  age,  and  has  lost  the  facultv  of  pro- 
pagating the  species,  she  clothes  herself  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  garb  which 
the  male  had  temporarily  assumed;  her  tail, 
like  his  at  that  period,  grows  long,  and  like 
his  also,  from  horizontal  becomes  vertical. 
The  birds  of  this  species  associate  tocether, 
live  in  a sort  of  republic,  and  build  heir 
nests  near  to  each  other.  The  society  usually 
consists  of  about  fourscore  females ; but 
whether,  by  a particular  law  of  nature,  more 
females  are  produced  than  males,  or  for  any 
other  reason  of  which  I am  ignorant,  there 
are  never  more  than  twelve  or~  fifteen  male* 
to  this  number  of  females,  who  have  them  in 
common."  The  truth  is,  that  the  male,  ex- 
cept at  the  breeding  season,  when  the  long- 
tailed feathers  are  produced,  very  nearly  re- 
sembles the  female,  and  may  often  be  'mis- 
taken for  it  by  an  inattentive  observer. 

_ According  to  our  author,  this  transmuta- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  peculiar 
species  of  Bunting.  Many  females  of  the 
feathered  creation,  when  they  grow  so  old 
as  to  cease  laying  eggs,  assume  the  more 
splendid  colours  of  the  male,  which  they  re- 
tain during  the  remainder  of  their  lives! 

BUT  ALUS.  A genus  of  Lepidoptercra#  i 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
Thc  Bitpalus  piniarius,  called  the"  Bordered 
White  Moth,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
Its  wings  on  the  upper  side  are  of  a dusky 
brown  colour,  and  adorned  with  numerous  • 
pale  yellow  spots.  The  Caterpillar  is  green, 
with  a white  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  two  stripes  on  each  side  of  it. 

BUPHAGA.  There  is  but  one  bird  which 
constitutes  this  genus  of  Passerine  Coniro#- 
tres,  and  that  is  the  African  Ox-fecker 
( Buphaga  Africana).  It  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently found  in  Senegal,  and  that  its  chief- 
food  consists  in  the  Ian**  of  astri , or  bot-flies, 
which  it  sedulously  extracts  from  the  backs  • 
of  cattle  : hence  its  name.  It  measures  about 
eight  inches  and  a half  in  length  : is  rufous  • 
brown  above,  and  of  a dull  yellowish  white  1 
beneath.  The  bill  is  nearlv  an  inch  long, 
yellowish,  with  a red  tip  : the  legs  and  claws 
arc  brown.  It  is  extremely  wild  or  shy,  J 
and  is  usually  seen  in  small  flocks  of  six  or 
eight  together. 

BUPRESTIS  ; BUPRESTID-E.  A ge- 
nus and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  I 
the  family  Sen-icornc *,  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antenna;,  i 
nml  the  splendour  of  its  colours  j many  of  ( 
its  sj>ecics  haring  spots  of  golden  hue  upon  jj 
nn  emerald  ground,  whilst  in  others  azure  I 
glitters  upon  the  gold.  The  subjoined  figure  ' 


shows  one  of  the  curious  Brazilian  species; 
it  is  named  B.  penicillata  from  the  pencils  of 
hairs  at  the  tips  on  the  sides  of  its  elytra. 
The  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  these  beetles 
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are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates.  Some 
of  them  live  for  very  many  years  in  the  larva 
state.  A gentleman  iu  the  city  of  London  hud 
a desk  that  had  been  brought  from  India,  iu 
which  was  one  of  the  grubs  belonging  to  this 
species  : several  years  afterwards  the  perfect 
insect  made  its  appearance,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  many  surmises  of  the  merchant 
and  his  clerks  as  to  certain  scratchings  which 
they  had  long  heard  in  silent  wonder. 

The  Buprestians  are  hard-shelled  beetles, 
often  brilliantly  coloured,  of  an  elliptical  or 
oblong-oval  form,  obtuse  before,  tapering 
behind,  and  broader  than  thick,  so  that 
when  cut  in  two  transversely,  the  section  is 
oval ; the  legs  are  rather  short,  and  the  feet 
are  formed  for  standing  firmly,  rather  than 
for  rapid  motion  ; the  soles  being  composed 
of  four  rather  wide  joints,  covered  with  little 
spongy  cushions  beneath,  and  terminated  by 
a fifth  joint,  which  is  armed  with  two  claws. 
In  the  greater  number  of  coleopterous  insects 
the  scutel  is.  quite  conspicuous,  but  in  the 
Buprestidae  it  is  generally  very  small,  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible.  These  beetles 
are  frequently  seen  on  the  trunks  and  limbs 
of  trees  basking  in  the  sun.  They  walk 
slowly,  and,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  fold 
np  their  legs  and  antennae  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Being  furnished  with  ample  wings, 
their  .flight  is  swift  and  attended  with  a 
whizzing  noise.  They  keep  concealed  in 
me  night,  and  are  in  motion  only  during  the 

larva?  are  wood-eaters  or  borers  ; and 
noth  fruit  and  forest  trees  are  very  subject  to 
their  attacks.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  S.Ame- 
nca  the  grub  of  the  Buprestix  gigax%  the  per- 
fect insect  of  which  is  figured  in  next  column, 
must  be  exceedingly  destructive.  They  are  in 
general  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  very  long, 
narrow,  and  depressed  in  form,  but  abruptly 
widened  near  the  anterior  extremity  : the 
upper  jaws  are  provided  with  three  teeth,  and 
are  of  a black  colour  ; and  the  antenna  are 
*ery  short.  There  are  no  legs,  nor  any  or- 
f““iwhich  can  serve  as  such,  except  two 
amall  warts  on  the  under  side  of  the  second 
•egment  from  the  thorax.  The  motion  of  the 
grub  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  alternate 
contraction i and  elongations  of  the  segments 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  tubercular  extremity 

takP.^i1.7,  by.i,ts  with  which  it 
takes  hold  of  the  sides  of  its  burrow,  and 


thus  draws  itself  along.  These  grubs  are 
found  under  the  bark  and  in  the  solid  wood 
of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers. 
They  frequently  rest  with  the  body  bent 
sideways,  so  that  the  head  and  tail  approach 
each  other  ; those  found  under  bark  usually 
assuming  this  posture.  The  pupa  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect, but  is 
entirely  wliite,  until  near  the  time  of  its  last 
transformation.  Its  situation  is  immedi- 
ately under  the  bark,  the  head  being  directed 
outwards,  so  that  when  the  pupa-coat  is  cast 
off,  the  beetle  has  merely  a thin  covering  of 
hark  to  perforate  before  making  its  escape 
from  the  tree.  The  form  of  this  perforation 
is  oval,  us  is  also  a transverse  section  of  the 
burrow,  that  shape  being  best  adapted  to  the 
form,  motion,  and  egress  of  the  insect. 
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Some  of  these  beetles  are  known  to  eat 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  of  this  nature  is  pro- 
bably the  food  of  all  of  them.  The  injury 
they  may  thus  commit  is  not  very  apparent, 
and  cannot  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
extensive  ravages  of  their  larva?.  The  solid 
trunks  and  limbs  of  sound  and  vigorous 
trees  are  often  bored  through  in  various 
directions  by  these  insects,  which,  during  a 
long-continued  life,  derive  their  only  nou- 
rishment from  the  woody  fragments  they 
devour.  Fines  and  firs  seem  particularly 
subject  to  their  attacks  ; but  other  forest- 
trees  do  not  escape,  and  even  fruit  trees  are 
frequently  injured  by  them.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  woodpeckers  are  much  more 
successful  in  discovering  the  retreats  of  these 
borerB,  and  in  dragging  out  the  defenceless 
culprits  from  their  burrows,  than  the  most 
skilful  gardener  or  nurseryman. 

The  wild  cherry-tree  ( Primus  serotina ), 
and  also  the  garden  cherry  and  peach  trees, 
suffer  severely  from  the  attacks  of  borers, 
which  arc  transformed  to  the  beetles  called 
Buprestis  ( livaricata , because  the  wlng-covcrs 
divaricate  or  spread  apart  a little  at  the  tips. 
These  beetles  are  copper-coloured,  some- 
times brassy  above, and  thickly  covered  with 
little  punctures  ; the  thorax  is  slightly  fur- 
rowed in  the  middle  ; the  wing-covers  arc 
marked  with  numerous  fine  irregular  im- 
pressed lines  and  small  oblong  square  ele- 
vated black  spots ; they  taper  very  much 
behind,  and  the  long  and  narrow  tips  are 
blunt-pointed  : the  middle  of  the  breast  is 
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furrowed  ; and  the  males  have  a little  tooth 
on  the  under-side  ot  the  shanks  of  the  inter- 
mediate legs.  They  measure  from  seven  to 
nine  tenths  of  an  inch.  These  beetles  may 
be  found  sunning  themselves  upon  the  limbs 
of  cherry  and  peach  trees  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August. 

_ Buprestis  dentipes,  so  named  from  the  den- 
ticulation  on  the  under-side  of  the  thick  fore 
legs,  inhabits  the  trunks  of  oak-trees.  It 
completes  its  transformations  and  comes  out 
of  the  trees  between  the  end  of  May  and 
the  1st  of  July.  It  is  oblong-oval  and  flat- 
tened, of  a bronzed  brownish  or  purplish 
black  colour  above,  copper-coloured  beneath, 
and  rough  like  shagreen  with  numerous 
punctures  ; on  each  wing-  cover  there  are 
three  irregular  smooth  elevated  lines,  which 
are  divided  and  interrupted  by  large  thickly 
punctured  impressed  spots,  two  of  which  are 
oblique  ; the  tips  are  rounded.  Length 
rather  more  than  half  an  bich. 

j Bujirestis  Uarrisii  is  a small  and  broad 
beetle,  of  an  entirely  brilliant  blue-green 
colour,  except  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  tliighs,  which,  in  the  male,  are  copper- 
coloured  : it  meusures  little  more  than  three 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  lame  in- 
habit the  small  limbs  of  the  white  pine,  and 
young  sapling  trees  of  the  same  kind. 

Buprestis  Mariana,  a species  fonnd  in  the 
south  parts  of  Europe,  is  placed  along  with 
a closely  allied  one  from  America,  and  two 
or  three  other  species  in  the  genus  Chal- 
cophora . 


armed  with  several  rows  of  sharp  teeth  ; the 
lower  jaw  furnished  with  a beard  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  two  small  cirri  seated 
on  the  top  of  the  nose.  The  colour  of  the 
Burbot  varies  ; some  being  dusky,  and  others 
of  a dull  green,  s]»otted  with  black,  and 
often  with  yellow  : the  bellv  in  some  is 
white ; aud  the  skin  is  remarkably  smooth 
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Dr.  W.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking 
of  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  discovering 
and  dislodging  the  various  grubs  of  tree-bor- 
ing beetles,  observes: — “When  trees  are  found 
to  be  vcr3T  much  infested  by  them,  and  are 
going  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  these  borers,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  them 
down  and  burn  them  immediately,  than  to 
sutler  them  to  stand  until  the  borers  have 
completed  their  transformations  and  made  [ 
their  escape.”  It  is  from  Dr.  Harris’s  able 
work  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts  that 
we  have  derived  much  of  the  information  in 
this  article. 

BURBOT.  ( Gadus  lota.)  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  order  Malacopterygii ; very 
highly  esteemed  for  its  superior  delicacy, 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  cel  in 
its  bodv,  except  that  it  is  shorter  and  thicker. 
The  head  is  broad  and  flat  j the  eyes  sinnll 
and  lateral ; the  mouth  wide ; the  jaws 
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and  slippery.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  short, 
and  the  second  is  placed  immediately  behind 
it.  extending  almost  to  the  tail  ; the  vent  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  belly ; the 
anal  fin  reaches  almost  to  the  tail  : and  the 
tail  is  rather  short  and  rounded.  The  Bur- 
bot is  found  in  several  of  the  English  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  northern  countries  ; but  it  is 
said  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  sometimes  weighs 
6ix  pounds,  though  in  this  country  it  seldom  j 
exceeds  two  or  three. 

BURSATELLA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollueca,  without  shells,  found  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

BUSTARDS.  (Otis:  Otidau)  A genus  and 
family  of  Cursorial  Birds,  distinguished  for 
their  powers  of  running  and  their  shyness  : 
some  of  the  Asiatic  species,  such  as  the 
Flon'can,  ore  much  sought  for  by  the  Indian 
sportsman  as  a delicacy  for  the  table.  We 
here  mean  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
two  species  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands, 
although  now  both  are  very  rare  birds. 

The  GREAT  BUSTARD  ( Otis  tarda)  is  I 
the  largest  of  European  land  birds,  the 
male  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  mea- 
suring nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  ' 
when  extended,  while  its  weight  is  on  an 
average  twenty-five  pounds.  The  head 
nnd  neck  are  ash-coloured,  and  there  is  a 
tuft  of  feathers  about  five  inches  long  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  back 
is  transversely  barred  with  black  and  bright 
ferruginous  colours,  and  the  primaries  arc 
black.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty  feathers, 
broadly  barred  with  red  and  black  ; and  the 
legs  are  naked,  dusky,  and  without  a hind 
toe.  The  female  is  not  much  more  than  ! 
half  the  size  of  the  male,  and  has  the  crown  j 
of  the  head  of  a deep  orange  colour,  traversed  * 
by  red  lines  ; the  remainder  of  the  head  is  j 
brown  ; her  colours  are  not  so  bright  as  the 
male,  and  she  has  no  tuft  on  each  6ide  of  the  ( 
head.  There  is  likewise  another  very  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  male  and_  the  | 
female  ; the  former  l»cing  furnished  with  a 
sack  or  pouch,  situated  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  capable  of  containing  nearly  j 
two  quarts  : the  entrance  to  it  is  immediately 
under  the  tongue.  This  singular  reservoir 
the  bird  is  supposed  to  fill  with  water,  as  a 
supply  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  plains 
where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander  ; it  is  also 
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said  to  make  use  of  it  when  attacked  by 
. birds  of  prey,  by  so  violently  ejecting  it  as 
t to  baffle  their  attacks.  These  birds  were 

• formerly  seen  in  considerable  docks  on  the 
extensive  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  ; but  as  cultiva- 

: tion  has  advanced,  they  are  become  very 

• scarce.  They  ore  very  shy  and  vigilant,  and 
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by  no  means  easy  to  shoot : they  run  with 
. great  speed,  and  aid  their  course  with  their 
wings,  like  the  ostrich.  They  feed  on  grain, 

• seed,  worms,  &c.  ; make  their  nest  by  merely 

• scraping  a hole  in  the  earth  ; and  lay  two 
f eggs,  as  large  as  those  of  a goose,  of  a pale 

olive  tint,  with  dark  spots.  They  seldom 
wander  far  from  their  accustomed  haunts, 
i and  have  a great  unwillingness  to  rise  on 
the  wing  ; but  when  once  in  the  air,  they  can 
: fly  several  miles  without  resting. 

The  LITTLE  BUSTARD.  (Otis  tetrode.) 
This.  bird  is  very  uncommon  in  England, 
but  in  France  it  is  taken  in  nets,  like  the 
partridge.  It  is  a very  shy  and  cunning 
bird  ; if  disturbed*  it  flies  tw'o  or  three  hun- 
dred paces,  not  far  from  the  ground,  and 
then  runs  away  much  faster  than  any  one 
can  follow  on  foot.  The  female  lays  three 
or  four  eggs,  of  a glossy  green  colour,  in 
June  ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  she 
leads  them  about  as  a hen  does  her  chickens. 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  seventeen  inches  : 
the  bill  is  pule  brown  ; irides  red  : the  top 
of  the  head  black,  spotted  with  pale  rusty  ; 
the  sides  of  the  head,  chin,  and  throat,  red- 
dish with  black  spots  : the  whole  neck  in 
the  male  is  black,  encircled  with  an  irregu- 
lar band  of  white  near  the  top  and  bottom  ; 
the  back  and  wings  rufous  and  brown,  crossed 
■with  fine  irregular  block  lines:  the  under 
parts  of  the  Indy,  and  outer  edges  of  the 
■wings,  are  white  : the  tail  tawny  and  white, 
■with  black  bands:  legs  grey.  The  thick- 
Kneed  Jdover  is  sometimes  also  locally  named 
“Bustard,"  but  belongs  to  another  order, the 
Grallatorial  Birds.  [See  CEdicnkmus.] 

BUTCHER-BIRD.  [See  Sukike.] 
BUTEO.  [See  Buzzard.] 


BUTTERFLY.  ( Papilio .)  The  popular 
English  name  of  an  extensive  group  of  beau- 
tiful insects,  belonging  to  the  order  Lcpi- 
dopieia,  as  they  appear  in  their  fully  de- 
veloped state.  They  are  distinguished  from 
other  insects  by  these  generical  characters  : 
their  antennaj  are  clubbed  at  the  extremi- 
ties ; their  wings,  when  at  rest,  are  closed 
together  over  their  backs  ; and  they  fly  only 
in  the  day-time.  Butterflies  are  also  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Lepidoptera  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  their  colouring, 
and  by  the  beauty  of  the  under  as  well  as 
the  upper  side  of  the  w ings.  “ The  Butter- 
fly,” as  Mr.  Knapp  observes,  “ light,  airy, 
joyous,  replete  with  life,  sports  in  the  sun- 
shine, wantons  on  the  flower,  and  trips  from 
bloom  to  bloom,  gay  as  the  brilliant  morn, 
and  cheerful  as  the  splendour  of  heaven  : 
heat  and  light  appear  to  be  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  his  being ; in  a cloudy  or  a chilly 
atmosphere  his  energies  become  suspended, 
and,  closing  his  wings,  he  reposes  like  a sickly 
thing  upon  some  drooping  flower : but  let 
the  cloud  disperse,  the  sun  break  out,  he 
springs  again  to  active  life  ; associating  with 
the  birds  of  day,  and  denizen  of  the  same 
scenes,  he  only  seems  of  a less  elevated  order.” 

Butterflies  are  very  careful  in  depositing 
their  eggs  in  places  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  hatched  with  the  greatest  safety  and  suc- 
cess. They  lie  dormant  tlirough  the  winter  ; 
but  when  the  sun  calls  forth  vegetation,  and 
vivifies  the  various  eggs  of  insects,  cater- 
pillars are  seen  on  various  plants,  eating 
their  leaves,  and  preparing  for  a state  of 
greater  perfection.  Their  form  is  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  they  consist  of  thirteen  seg- 
ments, including  the  head  ; they  have  eight 
feet,  and  nine  spiracles  on  each  side.  Those 
feet  which  are  attached  in  pairs  to  the  first 
three  segments  of  the  trunk  inclose  the  parts 
which  are  developed  into  the  permanent  legs 
of  the  future  Butterfly  ; the  remaining  five 
pairs  of  feet  are  membranous,  short,  and 
thick,  and  are  finally  lost  with  themoultings 
of  the  skin. 

The  external  form  of  the  chrysalids  varies 
according  to  the  species  of  Butterfly  that  in- 
habits them  ; in  all,  however,  there  are  aper- 
tures opposite  to  the  thorax,  by  which  re- 
spiration is  carried  on  during  the  whole  I 
period  of  their  inactive  6tate.  After  the  I 
appointed  time,  when  the  creature  has  ac- 
quired sufficient  vigour,  the  shell  is  broken,  ! 
which  at  once  constituted  “ the  grave  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly  : ” 
the  down  already  grown  upon  the  insect  has 
completely  separated  it  on  all  sides  from 
the  shell,  which  by  the  action  of  the  head 
is  broken  opposite  to  that  part,  and  affords 
free  egrew  to  the  prisoner  it  so  long  confined. 
The  wings  of  the  Butterfly,  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, are  closely  folded  ; but  by  the  help 
of  a fluid  constantly  circulating  through 
them,  they  are  soon  expanded,  and  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
to  endure  the  efforts  of  flying.  It  is  then 
that  the  insect  enters  upon  a more  enlarged 
sphere  of  action,  with  increased  [lowers  : he 
ranges  from  flower  to  flower,  darting  hiB 
rostrum  into  their  nectaries  for  the  delicious 
stores  they  contain.  Then,  too,  In  the  full 
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possession  of  every  faculty  granted  to  his 
race,  he  prepares  to  multiply  and  perpe- 
tuate it. 

This  last  and  most  considerable  metamor- 
phosis is  attended  with  a greater  change  in 
the  economy  of  the  insect  than  of  the  pre- 
ceding ; for  not  only  the  6kin,  but  the  teeth, 
jaws,  and  even  the  cranium,  are  left  behind. 
The  work  of  Herold,  on  the  transformation 
of  the  Cabbage  Butterfly,  may  be  judiciously 
consulted  by  the  student;  while  Lyonet’s 
researches  and  great  book  on  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Goat  Moth,  teach  many  particulars 
of  the  transformation  of  a large  moth. 
There  is  a paper  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera 
by  Bernard  Deschamps  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  persons  fond  of  the  microscope 
(see  “ Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,’* 
2nd  ser.,  t.  III.  1835).  The  quantity  of  food 
taken  by  them  in  their  lost  state  is  compa- 
ratively small  to  what  they  antecedently 
devoured.  For  a short  time  after  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  wing,  they  discharge  some 
drops  of  a red-coloured  fluid  ; but  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  at 
different  times  been  regarded,  by  vulgar  su- 
perstition, as  drops  of  blood  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  and  was  presumed  to  be  portentous 
of  some  heavy  calamity. 

Various  insects  prey  upon  the  Butterfly, 
or  hasten  the  approach  of  its  dissolution. 
Many  species  of  Ichneumonidaj  perforate 
the  body  of  the  insect  while  a caterpillar, 
and  there  deposits  its  eggs ; and  although 
the  caterpillar  continues  to  live,  and  is 
transformed  into  a chrysalid,  no  Butterfly 
is  produced  from  it,  those  internal  parts  that 
were  essential  to  its  perfection  being  con- 
sumed by  the  larva;  of  the  ichneumon. 
From  the  great  fecundity  and  variety  of  the 
insects  of  this  genus,  they  probably  would 
soon  cover  the  earth,  did  not  nature  provide 
a bar  to  their  increase  by  multiplying  their 
enemies : hence  they  are  destined  to  become 
the  food  of  a great  number  of  animals  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  swallow  them 
entire,  others  macerate  their  bodies  ; while 
many  accomplish  their  destruction  by  gra- 
dually sucking  their  juices.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a single  pair  of  sparrows,  in 
order  to  supply  themselves  and  their  young, 
may  destroy  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  Butterflies  in  one  week. 

“ The  clothing  of  the  organs  of  flight  in 
the  Butterfly  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
most  incurious  beholder.  The  gorgeous 
wings  of  these  universal  favourites  owe  their 
beauty  to  an  infinite  number  of  little  plumes, 
thickly  planted  in  their  surfaces,  and  so 
minute  as  to  seem  like  powder  ; but  which 
are  in  fact  an  innumerable  number  of  small 
scales,  varying  in  shape  and  length  in  dif- 
ferent species,  and  discoverable  only  by  the 
assistance  of  a microscope. 

“ The  Butterfly  requires  no  other  food  than 
the  nectareous  juices  which  arc  distilled 
from  flowers,  or  the  saccharine  substance 
which  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  vegetables  ; 
it  will  sometimes  alight  and  suck  the  sweets 
of  ripe  fruit  that  has  been  broken  by  its  fall. 
The  skies  are  its  proper  habitation  — the  air 
is  its  element ; the  pageantry  of  princes  can- 
not equal  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is 

invested,  or  the  rich  colouring  that  embel- 
lishes its  wings.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
animal  creation  so  beautiful  or  splendid  as 
many  species  of  these  insects  ; they  serve  to 
banish  solitude  from  our  walls,  and  to  fill 
up  our  idle  intervals  with  the  most  pleasing 
speculations. 

“ Butterflies  fly  generally  only  in  the  day. 
They  accompany  the  sun  in  his  course,  and 
before  he  6ets  disappear.  With  us,  says  Mr. 
Samouelle,many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
local ; and,  from  the  shortness  of  their  lives, 
require  greater  assiduity  in  the  collector, 
and  a wider  range  of  search,  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fact,  we  must  observe  that  the  number  of 
Papilionidce  found  in  England  is  about  se- 
venty-two. Of  this  number  not  more  than 
fifty  ore  to  be  met  with  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  London ; and  of  these  several  are 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  a chalk-cliff,  or 
are  peculiar  to  a meadow  or  a certain  wood. 
Even  in  these  situations  their  appearance  in 
the  perfect  6tate  is  limited  but  to  a few  days 
and  at  a certain  season  of  the  year.  Of  the 
remaining  number,  not  found  within  this 
distance  from  London,  some  are  confined  to 
fens,  nearly  a hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  metropolis,  and  others  to  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  ; but  they  ore  all  equally  limited 
in  the  times  of  their  appearance  and  the 
shortness  of  their  lives.  There  is  also  an- 
other circumstance  in  the  history  of  these 
insects,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence  ; and  that  is,  there  are  several  species 
which,  from  some  hitherto  unknown  cause, 
appear  in  the  proper  season,  but  in  certain  i 
years  only,  when  they  will  be  found  in  abun-  1 
dance,  and  probably  extended  over  a vast 
tract  of  the  country.  These,  however,  dis-  1 
appear,  and  not  a single  specimen  is  to  be 
found  for  a period  of  many  years,  when  they  1 
will  again  be  seen  as  plentiful  as  before,  , 
This  is  a circumstance  that  is  not  confined  1 
to  England,  where  it  might  be  attributed  to  i 
our  ever-varying  climate,  but  occurs  also  in  . 
tropical  countries.” — Butt.  CoU.  Vade  Ifccvm. 

“ If  you  denude  the  wings  of  any  Butterfly, 
which  you  may  easily  do  by  scraping  *it  | 
lightly  on  both  sides  with  a penknife,’’  as  1 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  observe,  “you  will  1 
be  amused  to  trace  the  lines  in  which  the  ; 
scales  were  planted,  consisting  of  innumera-  \ 
ble  minute  dots  : the  lines  of  the  under  side,  ! 
in  some  cases,  so  cut  those  of  the  upper  side,  | 
os  by  their  intersection  to  form  lozenges.  !i 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  scales  on  1 
the  wing,  they  usually  lie  flat,  but  some- 
times  their  extremity  is  incurved.  But  ] 
though  the  general  clothing  of  the  wings  of 
Lepidoptera  consists  of  these  little  scales,  j 
vet  in  some  cases  they  are  either  replaced  by  i 
hairs  or  mixed  with  them.  Thus,  in  the  ' 
clear  parts  of  the  wings  of  Heliconian s,  Atti-  1 
c»,  &c.,  short  inconspicuous  hairs  are  planted ; 
in  a large  number  of  the  Orders  the  upper 
side  of  the  anal  area  of  the  secondary  wings  I 
is  hairy  ; in  several  Crcpusculars,  where  1 
there  is  a double  layer,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  upper  one  consists  of  dense  hairs,  except 
at  the  apex,  and  the  lower  one  of  scales ; | 
and  in  most  of  them  the  scales  of  the  pri-  . 
mary  wings  are  piliform,  and  the  secondary  ,| 
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i are  covered  by  wliat  approach  very  nearly  to 
r real  hairs.” 

The  number  of  exotic  Butterflies  is  very 
c great  both  in  orders  and  in  genera;  and 

• students  are  referred  [we  limit  ourselves  to 
British  books]  to  Dr.  Ilorsfield’s  elaborate 

» work  on  those  of  Java,  but  especially  to  the 
t truly  admirable  work  on  the  Genera  of  Di- 
li umal  Lepidoptera,  by  Edward  Doubleday, 
: F.L.S.,  illustrated  by  William  llewitson, 
3 and  continued  by  Mr.  Westwood  since  Mr. 

I Doubleday’s  death.  Our  space  prevents  us 

• from  even  alluding  to  the  numerous  genera  of 

■ those  gorgeous  insects  detailed  in  this  splen- 
Idid  book.  It  is,  however,  but  bare  justice 

• to  say  that  a more  beautiful  work  has 

• rarely  been  published.  We  can  also  heartily 

• recommend  Humphrey’s  British  Butterflies, 

: partly  edited  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  also  the 

more  recently  published  work  of  the  Rev. 

: F.  O.  Morris,  in  a siugle  volume,  bearing  a 

• similar  title:  the  coloured  figures  of  the  latter 

• work  are  admirably  given.  Butterflies,  by 
their  forms,  contrasts  of  colour,  and  other  pe- 
culiarities, not  only  charm  the  eye,  but  have 

- afforded  valuable  information  to  artists. 

The  great  Van  Dyck  and  our  countryman 
' Stothard  are  known  to  have  been  indebted 
to  Butterflies  for  many  fine  hints  on  colour, 

■ both  in  harmony  and  contrast.  In  the 
present  work  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  British  Genera  as  much  os  possible.  [See 

: Papilio  ; Po.vtia  ; Melit.ea  ; Aroynms  : 

LlMEXITIS  ; VAXESSA  ; APATURa  LvC/EXA  ; 

f Polvommatus  ; Thecla  ; Hipparchia  ; 

; Hesperia  ; Pap.xassus,  &c.] 

# BUZZARD.  ( Falco  buteo  of  Linnaeus.)  This 
bird  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  common  in 

■ England  of  all  the  hawk  tribe.  It  has  a thick 
i heavy  body  ; measures  about  twenty-two 
. inches  in  length,  and  the  full  expansion  of  its 

• wings  is  about  fifty.  It  is  usually  of  a ferru- 
; ginous  brown  above,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
i neath,  with  large  longitudinal  spots  and 

• dashes:  the  tail  is  barred  with  black  and  ash- 
colour;  the  tip  is  dusky  white.  It  breeds  in 
extensive  woods,  generally  fixing  on  the  old 

1 nest  of  a crow,  which  it  enlarges,  and  lines 

■ with  wool  and  other  soft  materials.  It  lays 
two  or  three  eggs, which  are  sometimes  wholly 

•white,  and  at  others  spotted  with  yellow*; 
and  when  the  female  happens  to  be  killed 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  cock 
hatches  and  rears  the  brood.  The  young 

■ accompany  the  old  birds  for  some  time  after 
quitting  the  nest  ; a circumstance  unusuul 
m other  birds  of  prey,  which  ulways  drive 
off  their  young  as  soon  as  they  can  tty.  The 
Buzzard  is  very  sluggish  and  inactive,  re- 
maining perched  on  the  same  bough  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  always  found 
near  the  same  place.  It  feeds  on  birds,  frogs, 
insects,  moles,  and  mice.  By  modem  natu- 
ralists  it  is  placed  in  the  genus  Buteo.  [For 

i Honey  Buzzard,  see  Perms.] 

BYRRIIUS:  BYRRIIID/E.  A genus  and 
i family  of  Coleoptera.  The  insects  belonging 
10  this  genus  have  an  ovate  body,  convex  or 
sub-globular  in  some  species,  with  the  elytra 
covered  by  a Bhort  pile,  and  the  head  is  re- 
tracted  under  the  thorax.  Burrhus  pilula 
is  about  the  size  of  the  common  Lady- bird  : 


its  eolour  is  a dull  brown,  with  a few  obscure  j 
blackish  lines  down  the  wing-shells  : it  is  of 
an  extremely  convex  shape,  and,  when  dis- 
turbed, contracts  its  limbs,  and  lies  in  an 
inert  state,  like  an  oval  seed  or  pill,  while 
thus  counterfeiting  death  as  a means  of 
escape  from  danger.  It  is  found  on  various 
plants  in  gardens  and  elsewhere. 

BYSSOARCA.  A sub-genus  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  affixed  by  byssiform  filaments 
to  other  bodies,  a particular  muscle  being 
protruded  through  the  gaping  part  of  the 
shelly  valves. 

BYSSOMY A.  A genus  of  Acephalous  i 

Molluscs,  which  live  in  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
attached  by  a byssus  : sometimes  the  animal 
buries  itself  in  the  sand  or  lodges  in  small 
stones,  &c. 

CACHALOT.  ( Physeter  macrocephahis, ) 
The  Spermaceti  Whale  ; the  head  of  which 
nearly  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  length, 
and  surpasses  it  in  bulk.  It  is  an  object  of 
great  commercial  importance  on  account 
of  the  oil  and  spermaceti  which  it  yields. 
Mr.  Beale  has  published  a most  admirable 
and  readable  work  on  it.  [See  Whale.1 
CACHICAME.  [See  Armadillo.] 

CACTORNIS.  A subgenus  of  Passerine 
birds,  closely  allied  to  Geospiza,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  the  beak  being  elongated, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a Quiscalus,  and  very 
sharp-pointed.  The  typical  species  is  C'ac- 


OUM11IMU  CAOTtJS  BIRD. 

(o  AOTORN1  8 BCANDUNB.) 

tomb  sem idem.  The  male  is  of  a sooty  black, 
the  female  brownish  and  spotted.  This 
species  was  found  by  Mr.  Darwin  In  the 
Galapagos  ; its  most  favourite  resort  is  the 
Opuntia  (Julapnyeia,  a species  of  the  Cacti 
tribe  ; about  the  fleshy  leaves  of  which  they 
hop  and  climb,  even  with  their  back  down- 
wards, whilst  feeding  with  their  sharp  beaks, 
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both  on  the  fruit  nnd  flowers.  They  fre- 
quently also  alight  on  the  ground  and 
search  for  seeds  on  the  parched  volcanic  soil. 

CADDICE-WORM,  or  CAD-BAIT.  [See 
Piirygaxea.] 

C2ECILIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Ser- 
pents, about  a foot  in  length,  and  having 
much  the  appearance  of  an  eel.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America,  and  are  said  to  be 
innoxious. 

CAIMAN.  [See  Alligator.] 

C AX, AND R A : CALANDRIDiE.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
closely  allied  to  the  Curculionidce ; some  of 
the  minute  species  of  which  commit  great 
havoc  in  granaries,  both  in  their  larva  and 
perfect  state.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  among  them  is  the  well-known  Corn- 
weevil  ( Calandra  granaria.)  This  insect 
bores  a hole  into  the  grain  with  its  proboscis, 
and  there  deposits  an  egg,  which  turns  to  a 
little  grub,  and  devours  the  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  grain,  leaving  the  husk  entire. 
Another  species  of  Calandra,  distinguished 
by  its  having  four  red  spots  on  its  elytra, 
attacks  rice  in  the  same  w'ay  as  the  oue 
above  mentioned  does  wheat. 

These  insects  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  still  more  destructive  larvfe  of  the  Corn- 
moth  ( Tinea  granella),  which  also  attack 
stored  grain,  nor  with  the  orange-coloured 
maggots  of  the  Wheat-fly  ( Cecidomyia  tri- 
tici ),  which  are  found  in  the  ears  of  growing 
wheat.  Although  the  grain-weevils  are  not 
actually  injurious  to  vegetation,  yet  as  the 
name  properly  belonging  to  them  lias  often 
been  misapplied,  some  remarks  upon  them 
here  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  true  Grain- weevil  or  Wheat-weevil  of 
Europe  ( Calandra  granaria ),  in  its  perfect 
state,  is  a slender  beetle  of  a pitchy  red  colour, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
slender  snout  slightly  bent  downwards,  a 
coarsely  punctured  and  very  long  thorax, 
constituting  almost  one-half  the  length  of 
the  whole  body,  and  wing-covers  that  are 
furrowed,  and  do  not  entirely  cover  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen.  This  little  insect,  both  in 
the  beetle  and  grub  state,  devours  stored 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  often  commits 
much  havoc  in  granaries  and  brtwhouses. 
Its  powers  of  multiplication  are  very  great, 
for  it  is  stated  that  a single  pair  of  these  de- 
stroyers may  produce  above  six  thousand 
descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  depo- 
sits her  eggs  upon  the  wheat  after  it  is  housed, 
and  the  young  grubs  hatched  therefrom  im- 
mediately burrow  into  the  wheat,  each  indi- 
vidual occupying  alone  a single  grain,  the 
substance  of  which  it  devours,  so  as  often  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  hull ; nnd  this  destruc- 
tion goes  on  within,  while  no  external  ap- 
pearance leads  to  its  discovery,  nnd  the 
loss  of  weight  is  the  only  evidence  of  mischief 
that  has  been  done  to  the  grain.  In  due 
time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  come  out  of  the  hulls  in  the  beetle  state, 
to  lav  their  eggs  for  another  brood.  These 
insects  arc  effectually  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying  the  wheat ; and  grain  that  is  kept 


cool,  well  ventilated,  and  frequently  moved, 
is  said  to  be  exempt  from  attack. 

CALAPPA,  or  BOX  CRAB.  A genus  of 
Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  family  Calap- 
pidxE.  They  are  named  by  the  French  co?* 
de  mcr,  from  their  crested  chela,  which  are 
large,  equal,  compressed ; with  their  upper 
edge,  which  is  notched  or  crested  very 
much  elevated,  and  fitting  exactly  to  the 
external  border  of  the  shell  or  carapace, 
so  as  to  completely  cover  the  mouth  and 
anterior  parts  : the  rest  of  the  feet  short 
and  simple  ; carapace  short  and  convex, 
forming,  behind,  a vaulted  shield  under 
which  the  posterior  legs  are  hidden  when 
the  animal  is  in  a state  of  repose : eyes 
mounted  on  short  pedicles,  and  not  far  apart. 
There  are  several  species  widely  diffused  : 
some  inhabit  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  of  New  Holland  : others  are  met 


with  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  the  j 
seas  of  South  America,  &c. ; other?,  again, 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean  sea.  They  fre- 
quent the  fissures  of  rocks,  some  of  them  at  : 
a great  depth.  The  females  deposit  their  ! 
eggs  in  summer. 

CALATHUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  | 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Carabidau  Several  1 
species  are  found  in  the  British  islands,  most  1 
frequently  under  stones  and  house  rubbish. 

CALLICHTIIYS.  A genus  of  abdominal 
Malacopterygious  fishes,  family  SOuridtE.  \ 
The  body  and  head  are  protected  by  large,  ; 
hard,  scaly  plates  ; the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  four  long  cirri  ; the  teeth  are  very  i 
small  ; the  eyes  are  also  small,  and  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  They  are  natives  of  j 
South  America  and  other  hot  climates,  | 
where  the  rivers  frequently  dry  up : and  ‘ 
they  can  not  only  live  for  a considerable  j 
time  out  of  water,  but  they  are  said  to  perform  i 
long  journeys  over  land,  directing  their 
course  to  some  other  stream. 

CALLIDIUM.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Langirornes;  | 
one  species  of  which  ( Callidium  band  us) 
in  the  larva  state  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  fir  timber.  This  is  a flattish  rustv  | 
black  beetle,  with  some  downy  whitish  ; 
spots  across  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers  ; 
tiie  thorax  is  nearly  circular,  is  covered  with  I 
fine  whitish  down,  and  has  two  elevated 
polished  black  points  upon  it : nnd  the  wing 
covers  arc  very  coarsely  punctured.  It  in- 
habits fir  and  spruce  timber,  and  may  often 
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be  seen  on  wooden  buildings  and  fences  in 
July  and  August.  We  are  informed  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  that  the  grubs  sometimes 
greatly  injure  the  wood-work  of  houses  iu 
London,  piercing  the  rafters  of  the  roofs  in 
every  direction,  and,  when  arrived  at  matu- 

- rity,  even  penetrating  through  sheets  of  lead 

- which  covered  the  place  of  their  exit.  One 
: piece  of  lead,  only  eight  inches  long  and  four 

broad,  contained  twelve  oval  holes  made  by 
these  insects,  and  fragments  of  the  lead  were 
found  in  their  stomachs. 

The  Violet  Callidium  ( CaUidium  viola- 

- ceum ) is  of  a Prussian  blue  or  violet  colour  ; 
the  thorax  is  transversely  oval,  and  downy, 

~ sometimes  having  n greenish  tinge  ; and  the 
» wing-covers  are  lough  with  thick  irregular 
punctures.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length; 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance,  in  the 
northern  and  middle  parts  of  Europe,  on  piles 
of  pine-wood,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
first  of  June  ; and  the  larvie  and  pup®  are 
often  met  with  in  splitting  the  wood.  They 
live  mostly  just  under  the  bark,  where  their 
broad  and  winding  tracks  may  be  traced  by 
the  hardened  saw-dust  with  which  they  are 
crowded.  Just  before  they  are  about  to  be 
transformed,  they  bore  into  the  solid  wood 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  this 
country  it  is  not  so  common. 

CALLIMORPriA.  A genus  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Hom- 
bycid/e.  One  of  these  ( Callimutpha  Jacubece) 
is  both  a beautiful  and  common  Moth,  its 

• wings  when  expanded  measuring  about 
i an  inch  and  a half  in  width  : on  the  upper 

• wings,  which  are  of  a greenish  black  colour, 

1 are  two  round  pink  spots  at  the  apex,  and 
i an  oblong . pink  streak  parallel  with  the 

outer  margin.  The  under  wings  are  entirely 
pink,  except  the  margins,  which  are  of  the 
I same  colour  as  the  ground-colour  of  the  upper 
1 wings.  The  head,  body,  and  legs  are  quite 
black.  The  larva  feeds  on  tne  common 
ragwort  (Senecis  JacubuM) ; hence  the  name 
of  the  insect. 

CALLISTUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Caralrid<je. 
The  species  C.  luatux  is  found  in  this  coun- 
and  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  : 
the  head  and  under  parts  of  the  abdomen 
1 are  of  a greenish  black  colour,  the  thorax 
is  reddish-yellow,  anti  the  wing-cases  are 
yellow  with  six  black  spots:  the  antenruc 
and  legs  arc  block;  the  head  and  thorax 
1 are  very  thickly  punctured,  and  the  elytra 
1 are  punctate-striated. 

CALLIONYMUS.  [See  Draoonet.] 

CALOSOMA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
Insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabidai, 
one  of  which  ( (Jalonoma  sycophanta)  is  about 
an  inch  long;  the  head,  thorax,  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a beautiful  blue 
colour,  the  elytra  are  green,  and  the  legs 
1 and  antennsc  block.  There  are  about  thirty 
different  s[»ecies  of  these  insects,  the  pre- 
va,li,,g  colour  being  some  shade  of  green 
1 a kind  of  brassy  hue.  They  are  very 

useful  in  many  places,  from  the  number  of 
noxious  caterpillars  they  destroy.  Mr.  I.  YV.  1 
1 SiaU:r  (in  the  Zoologist  for  \M5)  thus  speaks  | 


of  them  : “ This  beautiful  beetle  is  very 
common  in  the  pine-forests,  particularly  on 
the  path  leading  to  the  Raubchloss,  where 
they  spangle  the  sand  and  the  tree  trunks 
like  living  gems.  The  splendour  of  its  elytra, 
green,  gold,  scarlet,  orange,  the  rich  purple- 
black  of  the  thorax,  the  rapidity  and  ease  of 
its  movements,  render  it  a pleasing  object 
even  to  the  most  careless,  whilst  the  pungent 
odour,  which  it  possesses  more  strongly,  I 
believe,  than  any  other  of  the  Geodephaga, 
readily  betrays  its  presence.  Except  from 
the  collector,  however,  it  has  nothing  to 
dread,  its  utility  to  man  being  both  known 
and  appreciated.  The  pine-forests,  for  in- 
stance, are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  various 
lepidopterous  insects,  such  as  Smerinthus 
pinastri , and,  in  particular,  Gastropacha 
pini.  Now,  a pine-tree,  once  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  or  needles , as  the  Germans  more  aptly 
term  them,  does  not  recover  like  an  oak  or 
a sycamore,  but  dies.  Scarcely  is  vegetation 
at  an  end,  when  the  Longicornes  seize  upon 
the  trunk,  and  burrow  in  it ; the  wood-ants 
tunnel  it  in  all  directions,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes worthless.  Many  hundred  acres  of 
the  finest  timber  are  thus  often  destroyed. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  any  but  the 
owner,  to  visit  a forest  under  the  infliction 
of  Gastropacha  pini;  the  thousands  of  cater- 
pillars eagerly  feeding  produce  a distinct 
crackling  sound,  as  the  hard,  dry  pine-leaves 
yield  to  their  persevering  jaws.  The  large 
moths  fluttering  lazily  about,  or  perched  on 
the  leafless  sprays,  await  the  approach  of 
evening,  when  the  gamekeepers  kindle  large 
fires  iu  the  open  spaces.  Into  these  multi- 
tudes of  moths  fall,  and  are  consumed;  but 
this,  with  all  that  are  destroyed  by  hand,  or 
devoured  by  birds,  would  avail  but  little, 
but  for  the  services  of  certain  insects.  Our 
Calosoma  is  one  of  the  most  active;  both  larva 
and  beetle  mount  the  trees,  and  slaughter 
both  moths  and  caterpillars,  far  more  than 
are  requisite  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Those 
seasons  in  which  the  pine-moth  is  most  nu- 
merous are  also  remarkably  favourable  to 
the  Calosoma,  and  to  several  kinds  of  ich- 
neumons, winch  also  prey  upon  the  pine- 
moth.” 

CALYMENE.  A genus  of  Trilobite  ! 
Crustacea,  comprising  the  w'dl-known  C.  1 
Jilumcnbnchii,  found  in  the  transition  lime-  | 
stone  of  Dudley.  Head  deeply  divided  by 
two  longitudinal  grooves,  ubdominal  rings,  | 
&c.  j 

CALYPTOPTTYNCTTUS.  A genus  of  I 
bird*  belonging  to  the  l’arrot  family,  found  | 
fn  New  Holland.  The  plumage  is  generally  j 
black,  sometimes  of  a smoky  brown,  orna-  I 
merited  occasionally  with  large  spots  of  a j 
clearred  ororangeor  wlphur colour, forming 
wide  hands  on  the  tail  : the  beak  is  short 
and  considerably  elevated  : by  these  and 
other  characters  the  birds  contained  in  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  light  coloured 
and  lively  Cockatoo  ( Plyctolophiu ).  One 
of  the  best  known  species  is  Iianks's  Cockatoo 
(Cnlf/jtlor/ii/vrhnx  fiankxii),  named  after 
Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  Hart.,  who  was  perhaps 
the  first  naturalist  that  visited  Australia. 
The  great  Australian  Ornithologist,  Mr. 
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Gould,  in  his  very  magnificent  “Birds  of 
Australia,”  has  figured  all  the  species  of 
this  genus  ; and  from  his  account  of  the 
species  called  Wy-la  (from  its  whining  call 
note)  by  the  natives  of  N.  S.  Wales,  and 
Calyp torhynch us  funercus  by  naturalists,  we 
extract  tiie  following  observation  : — it  is 
usually  met  with  in  small  companies  of  from 
four  to  eight  in  number,  except  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  it  is  only  seen  in 
pairs.  Its  food  is  much  varied  ; sometimes 
the  great  belts  of  Banksia  shrubs  are  visited, 
and  the  seed-covers  torn  open  for  the  sake 
of  their  contents,  while  at  others  it  searches 
greedily  for  the  larvae  which  are  deposited 
in  the  wattles  and  gum  trees  ( Encalj/ptua ). 
Its  flight  is  very  heavy,  flapping,  and  la- 
boured ; but  Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  he 
has  sometimes  seen  it  dive  between  the  trees 
in  a most  rapid  and  extraordinary  manner. 
The  eggs  are  wliite,  two  in  number,  and 
deposited  on  the  rotten  wood  in  the  hollow 
branch  of  a large  gum  tree. 


CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY  [BUTTER- 
FLY.] A name  given  to  a species  of  But- 
terfly, of  the  genus  Vanessa  [which  see]. 

CAMEL.  ( Camehis .)  A genus  of  mam- 
miferous  ruminating  quadrupeds  without 
horns,  further  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  incisive,  canine,  and  molar  teeth  : theup- 


CiURT, — (CAUELOS  BACTRIANCB  ) 

per  lip  is  divided;  the  neck  long  and  arched; 
having  one,  or  two,  humps  or  protuberances 
upon  the  back,  and  naked  callosities  at  the 
joints  of  the  leg,  the  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
Sec.  They  have  a broad,  expanded,  elastic 
foot,  terminated  in  front  by  two  compara- 
tively small  hoofs,  or  toes;  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  it  being  admirably  fitted  for  enabling 
the  animal  to  travel  with  peculiar  ease  and 
security  over  dry,  stony,  and  sandy  regions. 
The  native  country  of  this  genus  is  said  to 
extend  from  Mauritania  to  China,  within  a 
zone  of  1000  miles  in  breadth. 

The  common  Camel  ( Camelus  Bnctrm- 
nm),  having  two  humps,  is  only  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  region,  and  ex- 
clusively from  the  ancient  Bactria,  now 
Turkestan,  to  China.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Dromedary  ; the  limbs  are  not  so  long  m 
proportion  to  the  body  ; the  muzzle  is  larger 
and  more  tumid  ; the  lmir  of  a darker  brown, 
and  the  usual  gait  slower:  but  the  most  ob- 
vious  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  Bactrmn 
Camel  having  two  humps,  and  the  Drome- 


dary or  Arabian  Camel  having  but  one, 
which  single  hump  occupies  the  middle  of  j 
the  back,  rising  gradually  on  all  tides  to- 
wards its  apex. 

The  Arabian,  or  single-hump  Camel  ( Ca-  j 
melus  dromedariu* ) is  found  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  this  zone,  on  its  southern  side, 
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as  far  as  Africa  and  India.  The  general  heigh* 
of  the  Arabian  Camel,  measured  from  the  top 
of  the  dorsal  hump  to  the  ground,  is  about 
six  feet  and  a half,  but  from  the  top  of  the 
head  when  the  animal  elevates  it,  not  much 
less  than  nine  feet:  the  head,  however,  is 
generally  so  carried  as  to  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  hump,  or  rather  below  it,  the 
Camel  bending  the  neck  extremely  in  its 
general  posture.  In  some  particular  atti- 
tudes, perhaps,  the  Camel  may  be  said  to 
have  an  elegant  and  picturesque  appearance, 
yet  its  general  aspect,  and  more  especially 
its  dorsal  hump,  at  first  sight,  is  apt  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  idea  of  deformity, 
rather  than  a truly  natural  conformation. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Camel  has 
long  ceased  to  exist  in  its  wild  or  natural 
state,  as  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
record.  Unlike  the  elephant,  and  other 
animals  which  cease  to  breed  in  a state  of 
captivity,  the  Camel  is  as  prolific  as  if  at 
liberty;’ and  vast  numbers  are  raised  and 
employed  throughout  the  East,  especially 
in  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the 
people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
deserts.  In  regions  where  water  is  scarce, 
and  wells  or  springs  are  several  days’ journey 
distant  from  each  other,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  traverse  the  country  with  the 
usual  beasts  of  burthen.  But  the  Camel 
can  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven  or  eight 
days  together  without  injury  — an  important 
advantage,  which  is  owing  to  the  possession 
of  an  additional  cavity  in  the  stomach, 
destined  to  receive  water,  whenever  it  can 
be  procured,  and  capable  of  retaining  it  un- 
changed for  n long  time.  “ But,"  as  the 
writer  of  the  zoological  articles  in  Brande  6 
Dictionary  observes,  “ besides  a reservoir  of 
water  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  long  journeys 
across  the  desert-,  the  Dromedary  and  Camel 
arc  provided  with  a storehouse  of  solid  nu- 
triment, on  which  they  can  draw  for  supplies 
long  after  every  digestible  part  has  been 
extracted  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  : 
this  storehouse  consists  of  one  or  two  large 
collections  of  fat  stored  up  in  ligamentous 
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cells  supported  by  the  spines  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  forming  whut  are  called  the 
humps.  When  the  Camel  is  in  a region  of 
fertility,  the  hump  becomes  plump  and  ex- 


PART  OF  THZ  SSUtL  OP  DROMEDARY,  WITH 
ITS  FOOT  V1RWED  FROM  BENEATH  AND  | 
FROM  ABOVE. 

panded;  but  after  a protracted  journey  in 
the  wilderness  it  becomes  shrivelled  and  I 
reduced  to  its  ligamentous  constituent,  in  ' 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  fat.  I 
Buffen  carried  his  teleological  reasoning,  or 
the  ascription  of  design,  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  humps  on  the  backs  of  the  Camel 
were  badges  of  slavery,  and  intended  to 
adapt  them  to  the  burthens  of  their  task- 
masters ; and  he  supported  this  ingenious 
idea  by  the  unfounded  assertion  that  the 
dorsal  prominences  did  not  belong  to  the 
Camels  in  free  nature.  But  the  true  uses  of 
the  fatty  humps,  as  of  the  water-cells,  relate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Ccunelidoi  of  the 
deserts  under  every  condition.” 


8 K2I.BTOM  OF  CAMEl.OB  D ROM  EH  A RIO  8. 

Possessing  strength  and  activity  surpassing 
u ,n03t  beast3  of  burthen,  docile,  patient 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  contented  with 
'luantities  of  the  coarsest  provender, 
the  Camel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
of  Providence.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  animal  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  any  of  its  excellent 
qualities.  In  form  and  proportions,  it  is 
very  opposite  to  our  usual  ideas  of  perfection 
and  beauty.  A stout  body,  having  the 
back  disfigured  by  one  or  two  humps;  limbs 
long,  slender,  and  seemingly  too  weak  to 
support  the  trunk  ; a long,  thin,  crooked 
neck,  surmounted  by  a heavily-proportioned 
nead,  are  all  ill  suited  to  produce  favourable 
impressions.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  crea- 
ture more  excellently  adapted  to  its  situ- 
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I ation,  nor  is  there  one  in  which  more  of 
creative  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  organization.  To  the  Arabs 
and  other  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  Camel 
is  at  once  wealth,  subsistence,  and  protection, 
i The  milk  furnishes  them  with  a large  part 
l of  their  nutriment.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
| animal  is  one  of  their  greatest  luxuries  ; of 
the  skins  they  form  tents,  or  manufacture 
1 them  into  saddles,  harness,  pitchers,  shields, 

I und  many  other  articles  ; the  various  sorts 
of  hair,  or  wool,  shed  by  the  Camel,  are 
wrought  into  different  fabrics;  and  its  very 
| excrements  serve  as  fuel,  or  are  applied  to 
i other  useful  purposes. 

These  animals  ure  trained,  when  extremely 
I young,  to  the  labours  which  they  ure  after- 
wards to  perform:  and  with  this  view,  when 
but  a few  days  old,  their  limbs  are  folded 
under  their  body,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  on  the  ground  whilst  they  are  loaded 
with  a weight,  which  is  gradually  increased 
as  they  increase  in  strength.  The  pace  of 
the  Camel  is  a high  and  swinging  trot,  which, 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  at  first 
disagreeable  and  apparently  dangerous,  but 
is  afterwards  tolerably  pleasant  and  secure. 
The  Arabians  in  general  ride  on  a saddle 
that  is  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  has  at 
each  bow  a piece  of  wood  placed  upright,  or 
sometimes  horizontally,  by  which  the  rider 
keeps  himself  in  the  seat-  and  the  animal  is 
guided,  or  stopped,  by  means  of  a cord  that 
serves  tis  a bridle,  and  is  affixed  to  a ring  [ 
which  is  passed  tlirough  his  nostrils.  Small  I 
Camels  carry  from  {>00  to  800  lbs. ; the 
largest  and  strongest  bear  1000  lbs.  or  up- 
wards from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  a 
day  ; but  those  which  are  used  for  speed 
alone  are  capable  of  travelling  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles  a-day.  When  a caravun  of  i 
Camels  arrives  at  a resting  or  baiting  place, 
they  kneel,  and,  the  cords  sustaining  the  1 
load  being  untied,  the  bales  slip  down  on  j 
eacli  side.  They  generally  sleep  on  their 
bellies,  crouching  between  the  bales  they  ' 
have  carried  ; the  load  is,  therefore,  replaced  ! 
with  great  facility.  In  an  abundant  pasture  i 
they  generally  browse  as  much  in  an  hour 
as  serves  them  for  ruminating  all  night  and 
for  their  support  during  the  next  day.  But 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  such  pasturuge,  and 
they  are  said  to  prefer  nettles,  thistles,  cassia, 
uud  other  prickly  vegetables,  to  the  softest 
herbage. 

I he  female  goes  with  young  twelve 
months,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a birth. 
Her  milk  is  very  rich,  abundant,  and  thick, 
but  of  rather  a strong  taste;  though  when 
mixed  with  wuter  it  forms  a very  nutritive 
article  of  diet.  Breeding  and  milk-giving 
Cumcls  are  exempted  from  service,  and  led 
us  well  us  possible,  the  value  of  their  milk 
being  greater  than  that  of  their  labour. 
The  young  Camel  usuully  sucks  for  twelve 
mouths;  but  such  us  are  intended  for  speed 
arc  allowed  to  suck,  and  exempted  from  re- 
straint, for  two  or  three  years.  The  Camel 
arrives  ut  inuturity  in  about  five  years,  and 
the  duration  of  its  life  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
years. 

There  arc  several  races  or  varieties  both  I 
of  the  Arabian  and  the  Bactrian  Camel.  1 1 
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differing,  like  those  of  horses,  in  strength, 
size,  swiftness,  and  elegance  of  form.  A 
breed  of  peculiar  swiftness  is  said  to  be  reared 
in  China  ; a white  variety  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  Siberia  ; and  a hybrid  or  mixed 
breed  is  occasionally  obtained  between  the 
Bactrian  and  Arabian  Camel. 

CAMELOPARD  and  CAMELEOPAR- 
DALIS.  [See  Giraffe.] 

CAMELUS.  [See  Camel.] 

CAMPAGNOL.  A French  name  some- 
times given  to  the  small  Rodent  animals 
called  Voles.  [See  Vole.] 

CAMPANULARIAD^E.  A group  of  cce- 
lenterate  animals,  or,  more  strictly,  a family 
of  hydroid  polyps,  embracing  several  genera, 
such  as  Campanularia , Laomedea , and  Cy- 
modocca,  all  being  zoophytes  closely  allied 
to  the  well-known  Sertularias  [which  see, 
p.  604].  The  Campanularias  proper  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 
— “polypidom,  horny,  tubular,  creeping  or 
erect,  plant-like;  the  main  stem  giving  off 
branches  bearing  stalked,  campanulate,  or 
bell-shaped  cells,  the  stalks  being  annulated 
and  either  alternately  or  irregularly  dis- 


posed.” The  genus  Campanularia  contains 
eleven  British  species,  of  which  one  is  here 
represented.  They  may  be  reproduced  in  one, 
either,  or  all  of  the  following  ways  -.—first,  by 
a simple  process  of  gemmation  or  budding, 
each  bud  becoming  a stalked  polyp;  secondly, 
by  modified  polyps,  which  bud  off  or  pul- 
lulate in  the  form  of  jelly-fishes  (Medusoids), 
these  latter  having  eggs  in  them  which  be- 
come transformed  into  polyps  ; thirdly,  by 
polyp-heuds  which  contain  eggs,  these  latter 
giving  off  young  ciliated  embryos  or  gem- 
mules,  which,  after  swimming  about  for  a 
time,  settle  down  and  grow  up  into  polyps. 
[See  Alternation  ok  Generation  in  Sup- 
plement.] 

CAMPULA.  [See  Supplement.] 

CANARY-BIRD  ( Carduclis  canaria.') 

The  Canarv-bird,  or  Canary-finch,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a well-known  captive 
songster  in  this  and  most  other  European 
countries.  It  is  a native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  it  has  continued  so  long  in  a 
domestic  state  that  its  native  habits  seem 
almost  forgotten.  In  the  wild  state  the  pre- 


vailing colour  is  grey  or  brown,  mingled, 
however,  with  other  colours,  but  never  reach- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  plumage  exhibited  by 
the  bird  in  captivity.  Dr.  Heineken,  who 
describes  its  character  and  habits  in  Madeira, 
where  these  birds  abound,  says,  “ it  builds 
in  thick,  bushy,  high  shrubs  and  trees,  with 
roots,  moss,  feathers,  hair,  & c. ; pairs  in 
February  ; lays  from  four  to  six  pale  blue 
eggs  ; and  hatches  five,  and  often  six  times 
in  the  season.  It  is  a delightful  semester,  j 
with,  beyond  doubt,  much  of  the  nigntin- 
gale’s  and  skylark's,  but  none  of  the  wood- 
lark’s song.”  It  was  brought  into  Europe  1 
early  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  believed  to 
have  spread  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  where 
a vessel,  which  was  bringing  to  Leghorn  a 
number  of  these  birds  besides  its  merchan- 
dize, was  wrecked.  The  climate  being  fa- 
vourable, they  increased,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  become  naturalized,  had  they 
not  been  rendered  scarce  by  the  desire  to 
possess  them,  os  well  as  from  there  being 
few  besides  male  birds  brought  over. 

In  their  native  islands,  a region  equally 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes 
and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  Canary- 
birds  are  of  a dusky-grey  colour,  and  so  very 
different  from  those  usually  seen  in  Europe, 
that  some  naturalists  have  even  doubted 
whether  they  are  of  the  same  species.  The 
original  stock  has  undergone  so  many 
changes  from  its  being  domesticated,  from 
the  climate,  and  from  the  union  with  birds 
analogous  to  it,  that  now  we  have  Canaries 
of  all  colours.  “ Those  Canaries  that  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a dusky  green 
or  linnet-brown,  and  the  under  part  the 
yellowish  green  of  the  green-bird,  with  dark- 
brown  eyes,  are  the  strongest,  and  most 
nearly  resemble  the  primitive  race.  The 
yellow  and  white  often  have  red  eyes,  and 
are  the  most  tender.  The  chestnut  are  the 
most  uncommon,  and  hold  a middle  rank 
for  strength  and  length  of  life  between  the 
two  extremes.  But  as  the  plumage  of  the 
intermediate  ones  is  a mixture  of  these  prin- 
cipal colours,  their  value  depends  on  the 
pretty  and  regular  manner  in  which  they 
are  marked.  The  Canary  that  is  most  ad- 
mired amongst  us  now  is  one  with  the  body 
white  or  yellow  ; the  head,  particularly  if 
crested,  wings,  and  tail,  yellowish  dun.  The 
second  in  degree  is  of  a golden  yellow,  with 
the  head,  wings,  and  tail  black,  or  at  least 
dusky  grey.  Next  follow  the  grey  or  black- 
ish, with  a yellow  head  and  collar  : and  the 
j’ellow  with  a blackish  or  green  tuft ; both  of 
which  are  very  much  valued.  As  for  those 
that  arc  irregularly  spotted,  speckled,  or  va- 
riegated, they  are  much  less  sought  after,  and 
are  used  to  pair  with  those  of  one  colour, 
white,  yellow,  grey,  brown-grey,  and  the 
like.” 

In  choosing  Canary-birds,  those  arc  pre- 
, fernble  which  appear  bold  and  lively.  If 
; their  eyes  look  cnecrful  and  bright,  it  is  a 
I sign  of  health  , but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
i hide  their  heads  under  their  wings,  and 
I gather  up  their  bodies,  it  is  symptomatic  of 
their  being  disordered.  Thcmelodvof  the 
song  should  also  be  regarded  in  making  a se- 
lection ; for  some  will  open  with  the  notes  of 
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; the  nightingale,  and,  after  running  tlirough 
; a variety  oi  modulations,  end  like  the  tit- 
i lark  ; others,  again,  will  begin  like  the  sky- 
i lark,  and,  by  6oft  melodious  turns,  fall  into 
i the  notes  of  the  nightingale.  Lessons  may 
1 be  taught  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state  ; but 
j its  native  note  is  loud,  shrill,  and  piercing. 

| Canary-birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year 
| round  ; but  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair 
j in  April,  and  to  breed  in  June  and  August. 

In  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  where  thebreed- 
! ing  of  these  songsters  forms  the  occupation 
| of  numbers,  and  from  whence  the  rest  of 
, Europe  is  principally  supplied,  the  appara- 
I tus  for  breeding  Canaries  is  both  large  and 
j|  expensive.  A large  building  is  erected  for 
them,  with  a square  space  at  each  end,  and 
holes  communicating  with  these  spaces.  In 
these  outlets  are  planted  such  trees  as  the 
birds  prefer.  The  bottom  is  strewed  with 
1 sand,  on  which  is  cast  rape-seed,  chickweed, 
and  such  other  food  as  they  like.  Through- 
out the  inner  compartment,  which  is  kept 
dark,  are  placed  brooms  for  the  birds  to 
build  in,  care  being  taken  that  the  breeding- 
! birds  are  guarded  from  the  intrusions  of  the 
rest.  With  us,  however,  the  apparatus  is 
much  less  expensive  ; a breeding-cage  often 
suffices  ; and,  at  most,  a small  room,  without 
any  particular  preparation. 

! CANCELLARIA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
I animals  belonging  to  the  Entomoatomuta  of 
De  Blainville.  There  are  many  species,  most 
of  which  are  found  in  the  Indian  and  African 
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seas,  but  many  are  from  the  warm  latitudes 
of  the  Pacific  side  of  S.  America.  There  is  a 
I monograph  of  this  genus  by  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
j Jun.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  “ Conchological  Illustrn- 
| tiona,”  with  figures  and  descriptions  of  all 
I the  species  then  known.  To  this  work  we 
! refer  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Sowerby  'b 
j “ Thesaurus  Conchy lionim.”  The  genus 
derives  its  name  from  cancellatus,  cross- 
j barred  ; and  the  shell  is  characterized  as  oval 
or  turretted  ; spire  generally  short,  slightly 
! elevated,  and  pointed;  mouth  oval,  having 
, either  a very  short  canal  or  a notch  only;  the 
I outer  lip  marked  within  by  transverse  ridges  ; 

inner  lip  spread  over  part  of  the  body  whorl, 
i terminating  in  a straight,  thick,  obtuse  co- 
lumella, with  several  irregular  plaits.  The 
shells  are  rare,  but  not  remarkuble  ; and 
are  usually  rough  to  the  touch,  and  striped. 

I CANCER.  The  name  applied  by  Lin- 
j mens  to  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  class 
! Crustacea.  It  is  now  restricted  by  naturalists 
i in  this  country  to  the  genus  of  which  the 
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common  black -clawed  crab  (C.  pagurvs ) is  | 
the  type.  Other  species  are  found  in  North 
America  and  South  America.  [See  Crab.] 

CANCROMA.  [See  Boat-bill,  p.  7‘J.] 

CANTS.  In  the  Linnaian  system  of  zo- 
ology, a distinct  and  very  large  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  Mammalia , order  Eerie, 
including  all  the  Dog  kind.  The  characters 
of  this  genus  are,  — that  the  several  species 
(the  common  dog,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  i 
fox,  &e.)  have  six  upper  fore-teeth,  the  lateral  I 
ones  being  longest,  and  the  intermediate  i 
ones  of  a lobated  figure  ; that  there  are  also  ( 
six  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  the  ; 
lateral  ones  are  lobated  ; that  the  canine  i 
teetli  are  single  and  ineurvated  ; and  that 
the  grinders  are  six  or  seven  in  number. 
[See  Duo.] 

CANTU  A RID  iE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  the  species  of  wliieh  are  nu-  ! 
merous  and  widely  diffused.  They  differ 
from  each  other  iu  their  size,  shape,  and 
colour  : the  largest  are  about  an  inch  long. 
Some  are  of  a pure  azure,  others  of  a pure 
gold,  some  of  a mixture  of  gold  and  azure,  i 
and  others  scarlet ; but  all  are  brilliant,  and 
very  beautiful. 

The  CANTIIARIS  VESICATORIA,  | 
Spanish  Fig,  or  Blister  Beetle , so  well  known 
for  its  medical  uses,  is  the  most  noted.  This 
insect  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a beautiful  metallic  gold  green 
colour, sometimes  changing  into  bluish  green; 
the  head  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  in  the 
forehead  are  two  eyes  of  a golden  colour  ; the 
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wing-cases  are  membranous,  convex  above  I 
and  hollow  beneath;  thin,  but  strong,  and  eo-  | 
vering  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Tire  ab-  I 
domcn  is  composed  of  eight  moveable  rings,  | 
furrowed  from  end  to  end  ; the  legs  and  an-  i 
tennaj  are  bluish-black.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  | 
and  Italy  these  insects  are  abundant ; iu  j 
Prance  also  they  are  sometimes  found  ; but  I 
are  rarelv  seen  in  this  country.  They  fre- 
quent ash  trees,  and  feed  upon  its  leaves  ; | 
they  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  poplar,  | 
the  rose,  the  honey-suck le,  and  some  other  i 
sweet-scented  shrubs.  Although,  as  we  have 
just  said,  they  but  rarelyoeeur  iu  this  country; 
yet  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linmcan  Society,  I 
Nov.  7.  1837,  Mr.  Newman  exhibited  a num-  ' 
ber  of  specimens,  taken  during  the  preceding 
summer,  near  Colchester,  where  they  had 
appeared  by  millions,  stripping  the  ash-  I 
trees  of  their  leaves.  When  touched  they 
feign  deuth,  and  emit  a highly  offensive 
odour  j which,  however,  is  a guide  to  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  catch  them.  The 
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most  common  method  of  killing  them  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  hot  vinegar  : 
they  are  then  dried  on  hurdles,  and  put 
away  in  boxes  for  use. 

In  Silesia  (Bays  Mr.  Slater)  the  Cantharis 
vesicatoria  is  only  a summer  guest ; it  ap- 
pears there  suddenly  in  June,  in  rather  nu- 
merous swarms,  which  arrive  during  the 
night,  and  are  found  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  ash,  honev-suckle,  and  some  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  they  soon  Btrip  of 
leaves.  Their  presence  is  announced  by  a 
most  penetrating  odour,  perceptible  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  trees  on  which  they 
sit,  and  suggesting  unpleasant  ideas  of  blis- 
tering ointment.  Their  susceptibility  to  cold 
is  remarkable  ; the  freshness  of  early  dawn 
is  sufficient  to  chill  and  benumb  them,  and 
if  the  trees  be  then  gently  agitated,  they  fall 
down.  In  this  manner  they  are  collected 
for  sale,  and  killed  by  sprinkling  with  cold 
water  .—{Zoologist. ) 

In  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Harris, 
potato-vines  are  very  much  infested  by  two 
or  three  kinds  of  Cantharides,  swarms  of 
which  attack  and  destroy  the  leaves  during 
midsummer.  One  of  these  kinds  has  there- 
by obtained  the  name  of  the  potato-fly.  It 
is  the  Cantharis  vittata,  or  striped  Can- 
tharis. It  is  of  a dull  tawny  yellow  or 
light  yellowish  red  colour  above,  with  two 
black  spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black 
stripes  on  the  thorax  and  on  each  side 
of  the  wing-covers.  The  under-side  of  the 
body,  the  legs,  and  the  antenna  are  black, 
and  covered  with  a greyish-down.  It  is 
more  than  half  an  inch  long  ; the  thorax  is 
much  narrowed  before  ; and  the  wing-covers 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  cover  the  whole 
of  the  bock.  It  does  much  mischief  in  po- 
tato fields  and  gardens,  eating  up  not  only 
the  leaves  of  the  potato,  but  those  of  many 
other  vegetables.  — Another  species,  a jet- 
black  Cantharis  {Cantharis  atrata),  mea- 
suring nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  may 
be  seen,  about  the  middle  of  August,  on  the 
potato- vines,  and  also  on  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  of  vnrious  kinds  of  golden-rod.  — These 
insects,  and  others  of  a similar  kind,  may  be 
easily  taken  by  brushing  or  shaking  them 
from  the  potato-vines  into  a broad  tin  pan, 
and  emptied  into  a covered  pail  containing 
a little  water,  which,  by  wetting  their  wings, 
prevents  their  flying  out  when  the  pail  is 
uncovered  ; or  they  may  be  caught  by  gently 
sweeping  the  plants  they  frequent  with  a 
deep  muslin  bag-net.  They  are  easily  killed 
by  throwing  them  into  scalding  water  for 
one  or  two  minutes.  {Ins.  of  Massach .) 

CAPERCAILZIE.  The  Scotch  name  for 
Tetrao  urogallus.  [See  G house.] 

CAPITOSAURUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

CAPRA.  [See  Goat.] 

CAPRIMHLGUS  : CAPRIMULGID.E. 
A genus  and  family  of  Passerine  birds,  po- 
pularly termed  Moth-hunters  and  Goatsuck- 
ers Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  they 
have  the  same  light  soft  plumage,  minutely 
mottled  with  grey  and  brown,  that  charac- 
terizes other  night-birds.  Their  eyes  are 
large  ; the  beak,  very  deeply  cleft,  and  gene- 


rally armed  with  strong  r if/rissoi,  it  capable 
of  engulphing  the  largest  insects,  which  are 
retained  by  means  of  a glutinous  saliva  ; the 
nostrils,  placed  at  its  base,  are  like  email 
tubes  ; their  wings  are  lengthened  ; the  feet 
short,  with  plumed  tarsi,  and  a membrane 
connecting  the  basal  portion  of  the  toes  : the 
claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  usually  pectinated 
on  its  inner  edge  ; and  the  outer  toe  has  only 
four  phalanges,  a conformation  extremely 
rare  among  birds.  They  live  solitarily,  or 
rather  permanently  in  pairs,  and  are  cre- 
puscular in  their  time  of  action,  pursuing 
moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects  : they 
deposit  their  [two]  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  have  generally  singular  voices.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Swifts  that  the 
Owls  do  to  the  Hawks ; their  general  ana- 
tomy very  much  resembling  that  of  tne 
Cuckoos.  The  common  European  species 
v Caprimulgus  Eiiropceus)  is  remarkable  for 
the  loud  sotmd  it  emits,  like  the  burr  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  Among  the  foreign  species, 
a great  number  have  longer  tarsi,  adapted 
for  running  on  the  ground ; and  there  are 
some  with  an  appearance  of  aigrettes  on  the 
head.  [See  Goat-sucker  ; Steatorxis  ; 
Whip-poor-will  ; ^Dgotheles  ; Ltncoe- 
nis.] 

CAPROMYS.  A genus  of  Rodentia,  dif- 
ferent species  of  which  are  found  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  They  are  herbivorous, 
preferring  aromatic  plants.  In  their  move- 
ments they  are  slow,  somewhat  lRce  a bear. 
One  of  these  was  described  by  Oviedo  as  the 
Chemis,  a name  said  still  to  be  applied  to 
the  Capromys  Foumieri.  Two  other  species, 
C.  prehensilis  and  C.  Poeyi , are  described. 
To  this  genus  probably  also  belongs  the 
“Musk  Cavy,"  described  by  some  authors  as 
almost  as  large  as  a rabbit ; the  upper  part 
of  its  body  is  black,  and  its  belly  is  perfectly 
white.  It  inhabits  Martinico,  and  the  other 
Antilles  islands  ; burrows  underground;  and 
smells  so  strongly  of  musk,  that  its  retreat 
may  be  traced  by  the  perfume. 

CAPYBARA.  {Hydrochcerus  capiibara.') 
A Rodent  animal  which  has  also  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Water-hog.  It  grows  to  the  size 
of  a hog  of  two  years  old,  and  is  classed  with 
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the  Cavidce.  It  inhabits  various  parts  of  S.  1 
America,  but  is  most  common  in  Brazil.  It 
feeds  not  only  on  various  vegetables,  and  j 
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particularly  on  sugar-canes,  but  also  on  fish  ; 
for  which  purpose  it  frequents  rivers,  swim- 
ming with  the  same  facility  as  the  otter,  and 
taking  its  prey  in  a similar  manner.  The 
Capybora  is,  in  general,  considered  as  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  and,  though  shy . and 
timid,  is  readily  tamed  and  made  familiar. 
It  has  a very  large  head,  and  a thick,  divided 
nose,  on  each  side  of  which  are  strong  and 
large  whiskers  ; the  ears  are  small  and 
rounded  ; the  eyes  large  and  black  ; and  the 
upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  The  neck 
is  short ; the  body  thick,  and  covered  with 
short,  coarse,  brown  hair  : the  leg9  short, 
and  the  feet  long.  Like  the  Peccary,  the 
Capybaru  is  destitute  of  a tail ; and,  dissi- 
milar to  all  others  of  this  kiud,  instead  of  a 
cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a manner  web-footed, 
and  thus  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life. 

“ These  great  Rodents  are  generally  called 
‘ Carpinchos  : ’ they  occasionally  frequent 
the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  where 
the  water  is  quite  salt,  but  are  far  more 
abundant  on  the  borders  of  freshwater  lakes 
and  rivers.  Near  Maldonado  three  or  four 
generally  live  together.  In  the  day-time 
they  either  lie  among  the  aquatic  plants,  or 
openly  feed  on  the  turf  plain.  When  viewed 
at  a distance,  from  their  manner  of  walking 
and  colour,  they  resemble  pigs  : but  when 
seated  on  their  haunches,  and  attentively 
watching  any  object  with  one  eye,  they  re- 
assume the  appearance  of  their  congeners, 
the  Cavies.  Both  the  front  and  side  view  of 
their  head  has  quite  a ludicrous  aspect,  from 
the  great  depth  of  their  jaw.  These  unimals, 
at  Maldonado,  were  very  tame  ; by  cau- 
tiously walking,  I approached  within  three 
yards  of  four  old  ones.  As  I approached  i 
nearer  and  nearer  they  frequently  made  | 
their  peculiar  noise,  which  is  a low  abrupt  I 
grunt ; not  having  much  actual  sound,  but 
rather  arising  from  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
air  : the  only  noise  I know  at  all  like  it,  is 
the  first  hoarse  bark  of  a large  dog.  Having 
watched  the  four  from  almost  within  arm's 
length  (and  they  me)  for  several  minutes, 
they  rushed  into  the  water  at  full  gullop, 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  emitted, 
at  the  same  time,  their  bark.  After  diving 
a short  distance  they  came  again  to  the  sur- 
face, but  only  just  showed  the  upper  part  of 
their  heads.  When  the  female  is  swimming 
in  the  water  and  has  young  ones,  they  are 
said  to  sit  on  her  back.’  — Jjurwin's  Journal. 

CARABID/E.  A very  numerous  family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  containing  some  of 
the  largest  of  the  carnivorous  l>cetle8  ; many 
of  which  are  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic 
colours.  The  body  of  these  insects  is  of  a 
very  firm  consistence,  whereby  they  arc 
enabled  to  creep  about  under  stones,  &c.,  us 
well  as  prevented  from  falling  beneath  the 
I power  of  the  insects  they  attack  ; most  of 
1 the  species  of  this  family  being  eminently 
I insectivorous  ; prowling  about,  in  search  of 
their  prey,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
under  Btones,  &c.,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  in  the  moss  growing  at  their  roots. 
They  are  accordingly  of  essential  service  in 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  noxious  in- 
sects with  which  our  gardens  and  postures 


I might  otherwise  be  overrun.  They  are  not 
all,  however,  exclusively  carnivorous  ; since 
some  of  the  species  generally  found  in  corn- 
fields are  clearly  ascertained  to  feed  upon 
growing  grain  Some  of  the  species  among 
| the  larger  Carabidaj  exhale  a fetid  odour, 
discharging  at  the  same  time  from  the  ab-  , 
domen  to  a considerable  distance  a caustic  I 
and  acrid  fluid.  Few  observations  have  I 
I hitherto  been  made  relative  to  the  larva*,  of 
i tills  family  ; but  those  which  have  been 
I noticed  are  equally  voracious  with  the  per- 
) feet  insects,  and  are  found  in  similar  situa- 
| tions : they  are  generally  long,  with  the 
I body  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  The  , 
large  work  of  the  Count  Dejean  is  the  most 
| complete  book  yet  published  on  this  family.  J 
There  have  been,  however,  many  additions  i 
to  this  family  of  insects,  as  to  most  others. 
There  is  a very  large  collection  of  them  in 
the  British  Museum. 

CARACARA.  A South  American  Falcon- 
idous  bird  of  the  genus  Polyborus.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  the  common  kite,  and  has  a tail  nine 
inches  long.  The  beak  is  black,  and  hooked  ; 
the  plumage  tawny,  with  white  and  yellow 
specks  ; the  feet  arc  yellow,  with  semicir- 
cular, long,  sharp,  black  talons.  In  its  food 
the  Caracara  seems  to  be  content  with  any 
animal  substance  : carrion,  reptiles,  toads, 
snails,  birds,  insects,  &c.  ; whatever,  in  short, 
will  suit  the  appetite  of  other  ignoble  birds 
of  prey,  will  content  the  Caraeara.  It  is  by 
no  means  shy  ; and  though  it  ventures  to 
approach  inhabited  places,  it  is  seldom  at- 
tacked, as  it  rarely  molests  domestic  poultry. 
It  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees  where 
the  foliage  is  close,  or  in  a bushy  thicket. 
It  lays  two  eggs,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
spotted  with  crimson  on  a reddish-brown 
ground. 

CARCAJOU.  [See  Badoek.J 

CARACAL.  (.FWts  caracal.)  This  ani- 
mal, called  also  the  Persian  Lynx,  is  a 
native  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a fox  ; possesses  great  strength 
and  fierceness  ; and  is  used  not  only  in  the 
chase  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  but  of  the 
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larger  kinds  of  birdB,  such  ns  herons,  cranes, 
pelicans,  kc.,  which  it  is  said  to  surprise 
with  great  address.  When  it  has  seized  its 
prey,  it  lies  motionless  for  some  time  upon 
it,  holding  it  in  its  mouth.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  reddish-brown,  whitish  beneath  : the 
head  is  small,  the  face  rather  long,  the  cars 
sharp  and  slender,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
terminated  by  a tuft  or  pencil  of  long  bluek 
hairs. 
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CARCIIARIAS.  A genus  of  Chondrop-  j 
terygious  fishes,  notorious  for  their  bold  and 
predaceous  habits,  and  distinguished  by  their 
trenchant-pointed  teeth.  [See  Sharks,  p. 
1G5;  and  Cakcharodon  in  Sufpleukst.] 


CARDIACEiE.  The  cockles  and  their 
allies  ; the  shells  of  which  are  all  equi valve, 
or  nearly  so.  They  are  furnished  with  a re- 
gularly-toothed hinge,  often  of  great  com- 
plexity and  beauty  ; and  there  is  always  a 
double  abductor  muscle  : the  respiratory  ori- 
fices are  usually  prolonged  into  tubes,  which 
can,  however,  be  drawn  within  the  shell  by 
means  of  a retractor  muscle.  There  are 
numerous  species,  widely  diffused  ; many  of 
them  being  remarkable  for  the  smallness  and 
delicacy  of  their  shells. 

CARDIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca  belong- 
ing to  the  Cardiaccc.  The  foot  is  largely 
developed,  and  is  a most  important  organ 
to  the  animals,  it  being  used  by  most  of 
them  not  merely  for  progression,  but  in 
the  excavation  of  hollows  in  the  sand  or 
mud  of  the  shores  on  which  they  dwell. 
As  usually  seen,  the  foot  of  the  Cardium, 
or  Cockle,  when  extended,  tapers  gradually 
to  a point ; and  as  its  diameter  is  at  its 
larges*  point  much  less  than  the  breadth  of 
the  shell,  it  is  not  apparent  by  what  means 
the  hole  that  is 
excavated  is  made 
sufficiently  large 
for  the  reception 
of  the  latter  : this, 
however,  is  ac- 
complished by  the 
distension  of  the 
foot  with  water, 
through  a tube 
which  opens  just 
witliin  the  mouth  ; 

OARUIOM  FIMBRIA.  ttntl  tllUS  the  size 

of  the  borer  be- 
comes so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  shell, 
that  it  is  enabled,  by  rotatory  motions  often 
repeated,  to  excavate  a burrow  large  enough 
to  receive  the  animal  with  its  shell.  The 
shell  is  generally  white,  with  sometimes  a 
bluish  or  yellowish  cast ; it  lias  twenty-six 
longitudinal  ridges,  is  transversely  wrinkled, 
and  has  somewhat  imbricated  striai.  The 
Cockles,  with  few  exceptions,  inhabit  the 
ocean  only : they  abound  most  on  sandy 
shores  ; and  are  used  as  a wholesome  and 
nourishing  food.  The  most  common  species 
is  the  Edible  Cockle  ( Cardium  edulc ). 

Cardium  Bcchei.  This  beautiful  species 
(which  is  a native  of  the  Eastern  seas)  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  de  la  Bcche,  by  its 
discoverer,  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  is  described 
in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety” (March,  1847),  as  without  exception 
the  most  striking  and  distinct  from  any 
hitherto  known  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
In  colour  it  is  of  a pure  rose  tint,  with  the 
following  singular  contrast  of  character. 
The  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  shell 
1 is  smooth,  presenting  a peculiar  soft  velvety 
appearance,  the  effect  of  its  being  minutely 
decussated  with  concentric  aud  radiating 


striae,  and  covered  with  an  exquisite  thin 
shining  horny  epidermis,  disposed  in  fine 
concentric  cords,  abruptly  terminating  at 
the  posterior  area.  The  posterior  portion, 
accordingly  destitute  of  epidermis,  is  very 
thickly  rayed  with  ribs  of  short  compressed 
spines,  as  if  the  delicately  clad  surface  of 
the  shell  had  been  thus  far  ploughed  up,  os 
it  were,  into  furrows. 

CARDINAL-BIRD.  [See  Grosbeak.] 

CARDUELIS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
of  the  Finch  tribe.  [See  Felkgilxjdje  : 
Goldfinch.] 

CARIAMA.  A Grallatorial  bird,  of  the  I 
genus  Dicuolopiius,  the  species  being  L). 
cristatus,  — of  the  size  of  a heron,  inha- 
biting the  great  mountain  plains  of  Brazil,  ! 
“ where  its  sonorous  voice  often  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  desert.”  Its  retired  habits 
are  well  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  : - A 
tenant  of  the  vast  solitudes  that  form  its 
wide-spreading  home,  it  flies  from  the  face 
of  man  ; and  being  almost  always  on  the 
watch,  is  very  difficult  of  approach.  Stalk- 
ing slowly  on  the  plain,  its  eye  instantly 
notes  the  distant  intruder,  and,  after  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  it  decides  either  to  stay  I j 
or  fly,  according  to  the  circumstances.  Those  • 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
observing  them  in  their  native  wilds,  state 
that  the  hunters,  though  surrounded  by  these 
birds,  caiinot,  without  considerable  labour, 
obtain  them.  As  soon  as  the  bird  perceives 
that  it  is  pursued,  it  sets  off  with  great  ra- 
pidity ; the  pursuer  follows  on  horseback, 
but  it  is  not  till  after  a sharp  and  tedious 
course,  with  all  its  turnings  and  windings, 
that  the  Cariama, wearied  out,  either  crouches 
on  the  ground,  or  alights  on  some  bush  or 
tree.  Till  this  happens,  the  horseman  in 
vain  seeks  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  his 
lasso  or  pull  his  trigger.  But,”  adds  the 
writer,  “wild  as  the  bird  is  in  its  natural 
state,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  live 
sociably  with  the  other  tenants  of  the  poul- 
try-yard." The  Cariama  is  about  two  feet 
eight  inches  in  length  : it  has  an  ornamental 
tuft  on  the  head ; the  neck  covered  with 
long,  loose  feathers,  like  those  of  the  bittern. ; : 
legs  long  ; feet  long  and  slender ; and  tail 
rounded.  The  plumage  on  the  upper  part  [ 
of  the  bird  is  brown,  and  the  under  parts  j 
whitish  ; the  neck  feathers  are  finely  rayed  [ 
with  zig-zags  of  darker  brown  than  the  go-  I 
neral  colour  ; the  wings  are  dark,  travelled 
with  white  bands  and  dotted  : the  tail  fea- 
thers are  blackish,  with  white  extremities  ; 
and  the  plumage  on  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
prettily  variegated  with  white  and  brown. 
The  bill  is  of  a bright  coral  red ; atid  the 
legs  and  feet  are  of  an  orange  red.  It  feeds 
chiefly  upon  lizards  and  insects.  . The  ana-  j 
tomic&l  structure  of  the  Cariama  is  interest- 
ing to  zoologists,  on  account  of  the. relation 
it  bears  both  to  the  waders  and  gallinaceous  J 
birds. 

CARINARIA.  A genus  of  Gosteropodous 
Mollusca,  with  an  elongated,  subcylindrical. 
transparent  body,  furnished  with  a sort  of 
fin  which  performs  the  part  of  a rudder. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  were  formerly  known  j 
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to  collectors  under  the  name  of  “Venus’s 
‘Slipper,”  and  “ Glass  Nautilus.”  A species 
-is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
<6aid  to  feed  on  small  jelly-fish  ( Medusa s). 
. and  even  true  fish,  as,  for  instance,  the  dwarf 
fcAtherine  ( Atherina  nana.) 

CARNARIA.  An  immense  assemblage 
of  unguiculated  quadrupeds,  belonging  to 
the  third  order  of  Mammalia,  and  which 

• possess,  in  common  with  Man  and  the 
jQuadrumana,  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  but 

have  no  opposable  thumb  to  the  fore-feet. 

CARNIVORA.  The  term  applied  to  the 
I fifth  order  of  Quadrupeds,  or  Beasts  of  Prey, 

• which  in  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and 
. digestive  apparatus,  and  in  their  general 

conformation,  show  that  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  destroying  living  animals,  and 
for  tearing  and  devouring  flesh.  In  the 
greater  number  of  the  members  of  this  order, 
the  size  of  the  canine  teeth  is  the  most  ob- 
vious mark  of  distinction  ; these  are  large, 
strong,  and  pointed,  and  project  somewhat 
forwards,  so  as  to  present  themselves  rather 
in  front  of  the  line  of  the  other  teeth.  Be- 
tween the  canines  of  the  two  sides  are  six 
- incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  provided 


• with  Bharp  cutting  edges.  The  molar  teeth, 
situated  behind  the  canines,  are  of  three 
kinds  ; — those  which  immediately  follow 
the  canines,  being  more  or  less  pointed, 
and  termed  false  molars;  the  next  being 
especially  adapted  for  dividing  and  lacera- 
ting animal  muscle,  by  the  sharp  edge  of  its 

■ summit,  and  termed  carnivorous  teeth ; and 
the  lost,  or  hindmost,  being  more  or  less 
rounded  or  tuberculated.  The  proportion 
which  these  different  classes  of  molar  teeth 
bear  to  each  other  in  degree  and  develop- 
ment, accords  with  the  relative  carnivorous 
propensity  of  the  different  families  ; for  in- 

• stance,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  those  carnivorous  animals  which 
have  the  ehortest  jaw  and  the  least  develop- 

! ment  of  the  false  molars  are  those  in  which 
the  sanguinary  propensity  and  the  destruc- 
tive power  co-exist  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  arti- 
culation of  the  jaw  does  not  permit  of  hori- 
zontal movement,  the  power  being  simply 
that  of  opening  and  shutting,  like  a pair  of 
shears.  In  these,  os  indeed  in  all  animals, 
the  structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  their 
habits.  They  feed  on  living  animals  and 
are  therefore  swift  to  pursue,  and  strong  to 
overpower  them  ; they  are  armed  with  for- 

’ midnble  teeth  and  claws  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  ; their  sight  is  keen,  und  even  more  so 
by  night  than  bv  day  ; their  sense  of  smell 
is  acute,  and  their  power  of  hearing  delicate} 


their  feet  are  soft,  to  enable  them  to  steal 
silemly  on  their  prey  ; their  bodies  are  long 
and  rlexible,  so  that  they  nmy  glide  unseen  ; 
and,  finally,  their  supply  of  food  being  un- 
certain, they  are  capable  of  long  abstinence. 

In  every  order  there  is  one  principal  group, 
which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the 
order  in  the  highest  perfection  ; though  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  all  artificial  sys- 
tems of  arrangement  eauses  animals  to  be 
grouped  together,  which,  although  agreeing 
in  very  many  points,  yet  differ  essentially  in 
others.  Thus  Lions  and  Tigers  are  the  prin- 
cipal or  tropical  group  of  Carnivora,  yet  in 
the  order  are  included  Bears,  Racoons,  &c., 
which  feed  principally  on  vegetables.  The 
Carnivora  are  divided  into  — 1.  The  Plan- 
tigrades, or  those  which  walk  on  the  entire 
soles  of  their  feet : 2.  Digit igrades,  or  those 
which  walk  on  their  toes:  3.  Amphibia,  or 
Amphibious  Carnivora.  The  Plantigrades 
comprise  Bears,  Badgers,  Racoons,  Gluttons, 
and  Coatimondis.  The  structure  of  their 
feet  causes  these  animals  to  be  slow  ; but  as 
their  food  is  principally  vegetable,  speed  is 
not  required.  The  same  structure  gives  them 
great  facility  in  raising  themselves  on  their 
hind  feet.  The  Digitigrades  comprise  Lions, 
Tigers,  Cats,  Dogs,  &c.  This  structure  gives 
swiftness.  This  division  is  also  characterized 
by  the  claw3  being  retractile  : thus  preserv- 
ing them  from  injury,  and  keeping  them 
sharp  for  use  when  required.  The  Amphi- 
bia, or  Amphibious  Carnivora,  comprise  the 
Seals  and  Sea-horses,  distinguished  by  having 
very  short  hind  legs,  and  the  fore  legs  formed 
for  swimming. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
subject  in  describing  various  animals  whose 
propensities  are  decidedly  carnivorous, 
though  differing  in  the  degree,  we  shall  for 
the  present  merely  add,  that  the  muscular 
energy  of  the  Carnivora  is  very  great ; their 
respiration  and  circulation  very  active  ; and 
the  demand  for  food,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, very  constant. 

CARP.  ( Cyprinus  carpio.)  The  genus  of 
Malucopterygious  abdominal  fish,  of  which 
tliis  species  is  the  best  known,  may  be  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  small  mouth,  toothless 
jaws,  and  gills  of  three  flat  rays.  The  tongue 
and  palate  are  smooth,  but  the  gullet  is  ad- 
mirably constructed  for  mastication,  having 
large  teeth  attached  to  the  inferior  pharyn- 
geal bones,  which  press  the  food  between 
themselves  and  a gelatinous  knob, connected 
with  a bony  plate  that  is  united  with  the  first 
vertebra,  commonly  called  the  carp's  tongue. 
They  have  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  body 
is  covered  with  scales,  generally  of  a large 
size.  They  frequent  fresh  and  quiet  waters, 
feeding  on  herbs,  grain,  and  even  mud,  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  carnivorous  of  the  finny 
race.  The  most  noted  are  the  Common 
Carp,  and  the  Golden  Cajip  or  Gold-fisii 
( Cyprin  us  aur  at  ns ). 

The  Common  Carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio)  is 
found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  smaller  rivers 

I of  Europe ; but  those  of  the  southern  and  tem- 
perate parts  arc  most  congenial  to  it,  and  it  is 
said  to  decrease  in  size  the  farther  it  is  re- 
moved to  a northern  region.  It  is  generally 
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supposed  that  Carp  were  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  year  1500 ; but  this  is  a 
fact  of  yery  little  real  importance,  since  they 
have  long  become  denizens  of  most  of  our 
fish  ponds  and  many  of  our  rivers.  They 
frequent  the  deepest  places,  and  thrive  best 
in  such  as  have  clayey  or  marly  sides,  and 
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Rre  well  provided  with  aquatic  vegetables ; 
Their  usual  food  consists  of  worms  and  other 
insects  ; but  grain  of  various  sorts,  and  gar- 
bage, are  frequently  thrown  into  the  pond, 
with  a view  to  aid  in  fattening  them.  The 
Carp  is  an  extremely  prolific  fish,  and  the 
quantity  of  roe  is  so  great  that  it  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
emptied  fish  itself  when  weighed  against  it. 

The  age  to  which  the  Carp  arrives  is  very 
great,  and  several  well  authenticated  in- 
stances are  adduced  of  their  arriving  at  that 
of  considerably  more  than  a century  ; some 
writers,  indeed,  affirm  that  they  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  two  hundred 
years  1 The  usual  length  of  Carp  in  this 
country  is  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches ; but  in  warmer  climates  they  are 
frequently  more  than  three  feet  long,  and 
weigh  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  The  general 
colour  is  a yellowish  olive,  much  deeper  or 
browner  on  the  back,  and  the  sides  slightly 
tinged  with  a golden  hue  : the  scales  large, 
round,  and  very  distinct ; the  head  large, 
and  the  mouth  furnished  with  a moderately 
long  cirrus  or  beard : above  which  is  a 
shorter  one.  The  fins  are  violet  brown, 
except  the  anal,  which  has  a reddish  tinge  : 
the  dorsal  fin  is  broad  or  continued  to  some 
distance  from  the  middle  of  the  back  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked,  with 
rounded  lobes. 

CARPENTER  BEE.  ( Xylocopa ).  The 
name  given  to  a very  large  genus  of  Hymeu- 
opterous  insects  ; not  one  species  of  wliicli 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  British  Islands. 
They  are  generally  of  a very  dark  violet 
blue*  and  of  considerable  size.  As  an  exem- 
plification of  this  peculiar  exotic  genus,  we 
may  mention  the  Violet  Carpenter  Bee  (A*. 
violacta ),  a very  common  insect  about  Paris. 
Their  bodies  are  of  a very  deep  blue  co- 
lour, smooth,  and  shining;  their  fore-wings 
arc  of  a deep  violet  colour  : on  their  sides, 
the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies,  and  their 
breasts,  there  are  long  black  hairs.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  they  are  not  indigenous  in 
this  country  ; but  in  France  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  there  is  scarcely  a garden 
where  some  of  them  may  not  be  found  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  gene- 
rally form  their  nests  in  pieces  of  lmli-rotten 
wood  ; and  the  holes  are  not  made  directly 


forward,  but  inclining  to  one  side,  and  having 
apertures  large  enough  to  admit  a finger  ; 
from  which  run  their  inner  apartment*,  each 
generally  twelve  or  fifteen  inche*  long,  and 
diverging  into  others.  In  each  of  these  cavi- 
ties they  deposit  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  which  are 
covered  with  a sort  of  paste,  serving  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  insects,  as  well  as 
for  their  nourishment.  The  females  perform 
all  the  labour ; and  the  males  have  no 
stings.  In  the  British  Museum  cases,  may 
be  seen  specimens  of  wood  bored  by  a North  I 
American  species,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
with  holes  made  by  their  powerful  jaws,  ! 
[See  Apid^e  : Bee.] 

CARPET  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by  j 
insect  collectors  to  various  species  of  Moths,  j 
of  the  genera  Harpalyce,  Cidaria,  LarenticL,  i 
Cleoria,  and  Aids. 

CARPINCHO.  The  Capybara,  or  W ater-  . 
liog.  From  the  dung  of  this,  the  Jfyrapetra  j 
scutellaris,  a species  of  wasp  found  near  | 
Buenos  Ayres,  constructs  its  pasteboard  nest. 
[See  Capybara.] 

CARRIER  PIGEON.  [See  Pigeox.]  | ' 

CARY OPH  Y LL^E A.  A genus  of  Zoo-  . 
phytes,  belonging  to  the  Mcdrephylliaa.  or  1 j 
the  first  section  of  the  stony  Zoontheria  of  ! 
De  Blninville.  The  cells  in  this  genus  of  ‘ 
Zoophytes  are  furnished  with  radiating  j 


plates,  striated  externally,  and  collected  into 
a solid  conical  polyparium  fixed  at  the  base. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  many  very  fine 
specimens  of  this  genus,  which  is  found  both 
in  a recent  and  fossil  state. 

CASIIMIRE  GOAT.  [See  Goat.] 

CASSIS.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
inhabiting  an  oblong  shell : found  in  the 
seas  of  warmer  climates.  [See  Helmet 
Shell.]  The  well-known  large  species  of 
this  genus  are  used  ns  ornaments  on  chim- 
ney pieces,  grottos,  Sec.,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  triangular  disc,  presented  by  i 
the  inner  lip,  which  is  thickened  and  spread  j 
over  the  body  whorl,  nnd  the  angulated  j 
outer  lip  ; and  as  this  thickening  of  the  lip  I 
takes  place  at  various  stages  of  growth,  the  : 
same  triangular  plane  is  observable  at  differ-  j 
ent  parts  of  the  spire. 

CASSIDA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Cassididcv,  or  Tortoise- 
Beetles.  They  have  a flattened  body,  sur-  | 
rounded  by  a margin,  which  is  formed  by  a 
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prolongation  from  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  and 
which  even  conceals  the 
head  ; and  they  are  able 
to  lie  so  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaves, 
that  no  part  of  the  body 
or  limbs  can  be  seen. 
Their  colours  are  much 
varied,  and  often  very 
prettily  arranged  in 
spots,  points,  rays,  &c. 
The  family  is  very  nu- 
merous in  genera  and 
pcjccics,  anu  among  the  exotic  species  are 
: ?veral  of  great  beauty  ; but  when  dead,  or 
taken  out  of  spirit*  of  wine  in  which  they 
uay  have  been  preserved,  their  metallic  bril- 
liancy for  the  most  part  disappears. 

The  Common*  green*  Cassida,  or  Cassida 
iridis,  is  often  seen  during  the  summer 
lonths  in  gardens  on  the  leaves  of  mint, 
c.  Its  length  is  not  quite  a quarter  of  an 
ich  ; its  shape  oval,  and  its  colour  bright 
reen  above,  the  body  or  under  part  being 
erfectly  black.  The  larva,  which  is  of  a 
- ighly  singular  appearance,  is  oval,  of  a 
ellowish  brown  colour,  and  has  the  body 
..dged  with  a row  or  fringe  of  projecting 
bres,  the  two  terminal  ones  being  much 
>nger  than  the  rest,  and  generally  carried  in 
n upright  position  while  the  insect  is  in 
lotion.  When  ready  to  assume  the  chry- 
ulid  form,  it  fastens  itself  to  a leaf,  and. 
.‘isting  its  skin,  commences  its  new  state  of 
xistence  ; and  from  the  chrysalis,  in  the 
oace  of  tliree  weeks,  comes  forth  the  perfect 
jasect. 

CASSOWARY.  ( Camariiis .)  This  large 
nd  powerful  Struthionidous  bird  is  a 
native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands 
f the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  called 
le  galeated  or  hclmctcd.  Cassowary,  from 
s head  being  surmounted  by  a sort  of 
-Meous  crest  or  homy  helmet.'  The  skin 
f the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
aked,  of  a deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint, 
ith  pendent  caruncles,  similar  to  those 
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f the  Turkey-cock.  It  is  much  inferior  in 
■ze  to  the  Ostrich,  its  height  when  erect 
eing  little  more  than  five  feet;  but  it  is 
Jbuatly  built,  and  very  strong.  From  the 
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form  of  its  head,  and  bright  eyes,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Cassowary  : 
was  of  a fierce  and  threatening  nature  ; 
this,  however,  is  not  a true  indication  of  its  1 
character,  which  is  rather  timorous  and  shy. 
The  shortness  of  the  wings  totally  unfits  it 
for  flying,  and  its  pectoral  or  wing-muscles 
are  comparatively  slight  and  weak.  All  the 
feathers  of  the  Cassowary  are  of  the  same 
kind,  being  entirely  designed  for  covering,  I 
and  externally  are  all  of  one  colour.  They 
generally  grow  double,  having  two  long  I 
shafts  growing  out  of  a short  one  attached  to 
the  skin  ; yet  its  whole  plumage  is  so  poorly  1 
supplied  with  feathers  as  to  resemble,  at  a 
little  distance,  a coat  of  coarse  or  hanging 
hair.  The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  so  short  and  scattered,  that  the  skin  ! 
appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hind  part  j 
of  the  head,  where  they  are  somewhat  longer. 

In  many  important  points  of  internal 
structure  the  Cassowary  differs  from  the 
Ostrich  ; particularly  in  the  conformation  of  ! 
its  digestive  organs.  The  intestines  are  short,  I 
and  the  ccecurn  small  ; there  is  no  stomach 
intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and 
the  cloaca  is  not  larger,  in  proportion,  than 
that  of  other  birds.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  eggs 
of  birds,  and  tender  herbage,  but  not  on 
grain.  It  eats  its  food  with  great  voracity, 
and,  like  the  ostrich,  swallows  bits  of  iron, 
brick,  glass,  &c.,  which  have  the  same  effect 
in  assisting  the  digestion  of  these  large  birds, 
that  gravel  has  with  ordinary  fowls.  The 
Cassowary  is  an  amazingly  swift  runner  ; 
and  its  mode  of  progression,  being  unaided 
by  wings,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  efficient.  It 
appears  to  strike  out  powerfully  with  one 
leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body  violently  for- 
ward with  a bounding  motion,  far  surpassing 
the  speed  of  a horse.  It  also  kicks  violently 
when,  in  a state  of  captivity,  it  is  provoked 
to  anger,  and  can  inflict  a very  severe  blow. 
The  eggs  of  the  galeated  Cassowary  are  of  a 
greyish-ash  colour,  verging  to  green,  and 
are  neither  as  round  nor  as  large  as  those  of 
the  Ostrich  : the  shell  is  not  very  tliick,  and 
is  marked  by  numerous  little  green  tuber- 
cles. 

CASTOR.  [See  Beaver.] 

CASUARIUS.  [See  Cassowart.] 

1 

CAT.  ( Fclis .)  All  animals  of  the  Cat 
kind,  though  they  may  differ  greatly  in 
size  and  colour,  arc  in  their  wild  state 
equally  characterized  by  fierceness,  artful- 
ness, and  rapacity.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
this  place  that  the  habits,  propensities,  or 
anatomical  structure  of  the  feline  race  gene- 
rally are  to  be  discussed  : the  reader  must 
refer  to  the  article  FKLisfor  such  remarkson 
those  heads  us  we  have  deemed  it  essential 
to  introduce. 

The  Cut,  (Felix  catus  fcrus\  in  a state  of 
natural  wildness  differs  in  some  slight  parti- 
culars from  the  domestic  animal,  having  a 
Homewhat  shorter  tail  in  proportion,  a flatter 
and  larger  head,  and  stronger  limbs.  The 
colour  of  the  wild  Cat  is  commonly  a pale 
yellowish-grey,  with  dusky  stripes  ; those  on 
the  back  running  lengthwise,  those  on  the 
Bides  transversely  and  with  a curved  di- 
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rection  : the  tail  is  annulated  with  several 
alternate  circles  of  blackish-brown  and  dull 
white  ; and  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  lips 
are  black:  they  are,  however,  not  uniformly 
alike  in  every  particular.  The  manners  of 
the  wild  Cat  resemble  those  of  the  lynx,  and 
several  others  of  this  genus  ; living  in  woods, 
and  preying  on  young  hares,  birds,  and  a 
variety  of  other  animals,  which  it  seizes  by 
surprise.  “ The  wild  Cat,”  says  Mr.  Pennant, 

“ may  be  called  the  British  tiger ; it  is  the 
fiercest  and  most  destructive  beast  we  have  ; 
making  dreadful  havoc  amongst  our  poultry, 
lambs,  and  kids.  It  inhabits  the  most 
mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  these 
islands,  living  mostly  in  trees,  and  feeding 
only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fast  as  our 
common  Cats  ; aud  often  the  females  of  the 
latter  will  quit  their  domestic  mates,  and 
return  home  pregnant  by  the  former.” 

The  varieties  of  this  animal  in  a domestic 
state  are  very  numerous  : it  is  either  entirely 
black  ; black  and  white  ; black,  fulvous,  and 
white  (called  the  Tortoise-shell  or  Spanish 
Cat) ; entirely  wliite  ; fulvous  and  white  ; 
dun  colour  or  tawny,  either  plain  or  striped  ; 
tabby,  boldly  striped;  slate-coloured  or  blue- 
grey  (called  the  Chartreux  Cat) ; slate-co- 
loured with  very  long  fur,  especially  on  the 
neck  and  tail  (the  Persian  Cat) ; long  hair 
of  silvery  whiteness  and  silky  texture  (called 
the  Angora  Cat) ; and,  lastly,  with  pencilled 
or  tufted  ears,  like  a lynx,  which  sometimes 
though  rarely,  takes  place.  Of  all  the  above 
varieties,  the  Persian  and  the  Angora  ore  the 
most  remarkable.  _ , 

Although  the  Cat  is  capable  of  showing 
considerable  fondness  for  on  individual,  it 
seems  to  be  a pretty  general  opinion  that 
she  seldom,  if  ever,  confides  fully,  even  in 
the  warmest  demonstrations  of  kindness ; 
but,  being  highly  sensitive  and  fond  of  ease, 
evinces  little  anxiety,  except  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  enjoyment.  Yet,  with  all 
the  prejudice  that  exists  against  the  furtive- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  species,  no  one  can 
deny  that,  when  well  educated,  the  Cat 
possesses  qualities  which  well  entitle  her  to 
the  regard  and  protection  of  mankind  ; and 
if  she  does  not  exhibit  the  vivid  and  ani- 
mated attachment  of  the  dog,  she  is  still  of  an 
affectionate  and  gentle  disposition,  and  grate- 
ful to  her  benefactors.  Nor  does  any  animal, 
whose  habits  we  have  the  opportunity  ot 
accurately  observing,  exhibit  a greater  degree 
of  maternal  tenderness ; the  extreme  assiduity 
with  which  she  attends  her  young,  and  the 
fondness  which  she  shows  for  them,  never 
fail  to  attract  attention. 

At  what  period  Cats  became  inmates  of 
human  habitations,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at 
this  period,  to  determine.  Beyond  doubt, 
their  usefulness  in  destroying  rats,  mice,  &c. 
first  introduced  them  to  notice  ; and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  origi- 
nally domesticated  in  Egypt.  That  Cats, 
closely  allied  to  the  domestic  variety,  were 
trained  to  catch  birds,  is  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  seen  an  Egyptian  painting  (or 
a copy  from  it)  in  the  British  Museum  where 
a cat  with  a black  stripe  on  the  heels  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  Fclis  caligata ) is  so  represented. 
The  Cat  belongs  to  a genus  better  armed  for 


the  destruction  of  animal  life  than  all  other  , 
quadrupeds.  The  short  and  powerful  jaws, 
moved  by  vigorous  muscles,  are  supplied  with 
most  formidable  trenchant  teeth  : a cunning 
disposition,  combined  with  nocturnal  habits 
and  much  patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them 
great  advantages  over  their  prey  : and  their  • 
keen,  lacerating  claws  enable  them  to  inflict 
a certain  death-blow.  All  animals  consider- 
ably weaker  than  themselves  prove  objects 
of  pursuit : but  the  mouse  is  their  favourite  j 
game  ; for  which  they  will  patiently  wait  for 
a whole  day  till  the  victim  comes  within  | 
reach,  when  they  seize  it  with  a bound,  and  j 
after  playing  with  it  put  it  to  death. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  in  most  animals  is 
capable  of  but  a small  degree  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  ; it  enlarges  a little  in  the 
dark,  and  contracts  when  the  light  pours 
upon  it  too  profusely  ; but  in  the  eyes  of 
Cats,  this  contraction  and  dilatation  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  pupil,  which  by  day 
appears  narrow  and  small,  by  night  expands 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
gives  the  eyes  a luminous  appearance.  By 
means  of  this  peculiar  structure,  their  eyes 
are  better  adapted  for  vision  at  night  than  in 
the  day-time  ; and  they  are  thus  fitted  for 
discovering  and  surprising  their  prey. 

Cats  are  extremely  fond  of  strong-smelling 
plants,  and  will  roll  in  valerian  till  they 
seem  almost  mad  with  excitement.  Person- 
ally, it  is  a very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to 
6tep  in  any  sort  of  filth,  concealing  its  excre- 
ment in  the  earth  with  great  care,  and  pre- 
serving its  fur  in  a very  neat  condition ; which 
being  generally  clean  and  dry,  readily  yields 
electric  sparks  when  rubbed.  The  Cat  goes 
with  young  for  sixty-three  days,  and  brings 
forth  from  three  to  six  at  a litter,  which 
remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

CATASTOMTJS.  A sub-genus  of  Mala- 
coptervgious  fishes,  of  the  Cyprinidi e fa- 
mil  v,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America.  There  are  many  specie  the 
generic  description  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Back  with  a single  fin  : gill-membrane  three- 
rayed  : head  and  opercula  smooth : jaws 
toothless  and  retractile  : mouth  beneath  the 
snout ; lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  carunculated, 
suitable  for  sucking  : throat  with  pectinated 
teeth.  In  almost  all  the  species,  the  scales 
are  marked  with  radiated  lines,  and  fim- 
briated on  their  edges;  their  form  more  or 
less  rliomboidal  or  roundish.  In  the  in- 
testines, river-shells  (Lymnea,  Bvlimus,  Ac.), 
which  dwell  on  aquatic  plants  and  on  rocks 
or  bottoms  of  rivers,  are  found  ; the  Cotas- 
tomi  being  enabled  to  take  these  shells  by 
means  of  their  lips,  which  are  protruded  for- 
wards by  their  jaws.  One  species  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  describe. 

C ATASTOMUS  HUDSON IUS  : or 
GREY  SUCKING  CARP.  This  is  a com- 
mon fish  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries, 
abounding  in  the  rivers,  and  even  in  land- 
locked marshes  and  ponds,  but  preferring 
shallow  grassy  lakes  with  muddy  bottoms. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer  it  may  be  seen 
in  numbers  forcing  its  way  up  rocky  streams, 
and  even  breasting  strong  rapids,  to  arrive 
at  its  proper  spawning  places  in  stony  nm- 
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puts ; but  it  soon  afterwards  returns  to  the 
takes.  Its  food  appears  to  consist  of  soft  in-  . 
evicts  and  minute  crustacea.  In  the  spawning  i 
eeason  (June)  it  may  be  readily  speared,  or 
i ven  taken  by  the  hand,  in  shallow  streams;  j 
K ut  in  the  winter  and  autumn  it  is  caught  in 
: ets.  It  is  a very  soft  watery  fish,  but  devoid 
i:  f any  unpleasant  flavour,  and  is  excellent  I 
' or  making  soup.  Like  its  congeners,  it  is 
i ingularly  tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be 
Lrozen  and  thawed  again  without  being 
i illed.  It  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long  ; 
i he  head  is  smooth,  flattened  laterally,  with 
inn  obtuse  snout;  the  depth  of  the  body  ex-  i 
veeds  its  thickness  rather  more  than  one-  ; 
xalf.  The  lateral  line  runs  equidistant  from  | 
he  back  and  belly,  straight  till  it  comes 
opposite  to  the  anal  flu,  when  it  inclines  i 
upwards  at  a very  obtuse  angle,  and  passes 
Lilong  the  middle  of  the  tail,  giving  that 
neinber  a direction  slightly  different  from 
.hat  of  the  body.  Scales  for  the  most  part 
irondly  oval,  or  nearly  orbicular,  and  of  a 
nedium  size.  Mouth  retractile,  placed  under 
.he  snout  ; lips  studded  with  large  soft  pa- 
Dills;  but  there  are  no  barbels.  The  pectoral 
ins  are  elliptical  : the  ventrals  obovate  ; the 
iorsal  fin  is  nearly  quadrangular  ; the  anal 
extends  to  within  its  ow  n length  of  the  cau- 
dal, and  when  it  is  turned  backwards  its  tip 
reaches  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  is 
■ 3lightly  crescentic.  The  back  and  sides  of 
this  fish  are  bluish-grey  with  considerable 
iustre,  the  back  being  darkest,  and  the  tint 
:tof  the  sides  gradually  passing  into  the  pearl- 
■•whiteofthe  belly.  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
bluish-grey  : pectorals  and  ventrals  ochre- 
ryellow,  tinged  with  red ; anal  flesh-red. 
\Among  the  other  best-known  species  are  the 
KRed  Sucking  Carp  (Catastomus  Forster ici- 
• nus );  the  Gilt  Sucking  Carp  ( Catastomus 
\~aurenlug  \ and  the  Black  Sucking  Carp,  or 
Shoemaker  (CataxUrmus  nigricans'). — These, 
as  well  as  the  preceding,  are  all  described  by 
'Sir  John  Richardson, the  most  distinguished 
.•Ichthyologist  of  this  country,  in  his  Fauna 
rBoreali  Americana,  and  the  Supplements  to 
-different  Arctic  Voyages. 

CAT-BTHD.  (T'urdiui  [3/imus']  felivox.) 
'The  celebrated  American  ornithologist, 
•Wilson,  has  given  an  account  of  this  bird  in 
a style  so  amusing,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
•lay  it  almost  entire  l»efore  our  readers.  “ In 

• spring  or  summer,”  says  he,  “ on  approaching 

• thickets  or  brambles,  the  first  salutation  you 

• receive  i«  from  the  Cat-bird  ; and  a stranger, 
i unacquainted  with  its  note,  would  instantly 
•conclude  that  some  vagrant  orphan  kitten 

had  got  bewildered  among  the  briers,  and 

• wanted  assistance ; so  exactly  does  the 
call  of  the  bird  resemble  the  voice  of  that 

» animal.  Unsuspicious,  and  extremely  fami- 
liar, he  seems  less  apprehensive  of  man  than 
i almost  tiny  other  of  our  summer  visitants  ; 
for  whether  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  garden, 

• where  he  frequently  builds  his  nest,  he 

• seldom  allows  you  to  pass  without  approach- 
ing to  pay  his  respects  in  his  usual  way. 

• This  humble  familiarity  and  deference,  from 
a stranger,  too,  who  crimes  to  rear  his  young, 

1 and  spend  his  summer  with  us,  ought  to  en- 
title him  to  a full  share  of  our  hospitality. 
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Sorry  I am,  however,  to  say,  that  this,  in  too 
many  instances,  is  cruelly  the  reverse.”  I 

The  Cat-bird  generally  succeeds  in  build- 
ing his  nest  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  usu- 
ally a thicket  of  briers  or  brambles,  a thorn 
bush,  thick  vine,  or  the  fork  of  a small  sap- 
ling ; no  great  solicitude  is  shown  for  con- 
cealment, though  few  birds  appear  more 
interested  for  the  safety  of  their  nest  and 
young.  The  materials  are  dry  leaves  and 
weeds,  small  twigs,  and  fine  dry  grass  ; the 
inside  is  lined  with  the  fine  black  fibrous 
roots  of  some  plant.  The  female  lays  four, 
sometimes  five,  eggs,  of  a uniform  greenish 
blue  colour,  without  any  spots.  They  gene- 
rally raise  two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods 
in  a season. 

“ In  passing  through  the  woods  in  summer, 

I have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  imi- 
tating the  violent  chirping  or  squeaking  of 
young  birds,  in  order  to  observe  what  different 
species  were  around  me, — for  such  sounds, 
at  such  a season,  in  the  woods,  are  no  less 
alarming  to  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
bushes,  than  the  cry  of  fire  or  murder  in  the 
etreets  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  a large  and 
populous  city.  On  such  occasions  of  alarm 
and  consternation,  the  Cat-bird  is  the  first  to 
make  his  appearance,  not  singly,  but  some- 
times half  a dozen  at  a time,  flying  from 
different  quarters  to  the  spot.  At  this  time, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  play  with  his 
feelings  may  almost  throw  him  into  fits,  his 
emotion  and  agitation  are  so  great,  at  the 
distressful  cries  of  what  he  supposes  to  be 
his  sutfering  young.  Other  birds  arc  vari- 
ously affected,  but  none  show  symptoms  of 
extreme  suffering.  lie  hurries  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  hanging  wings  and  open 
mouth,  calling  out  louder  and  faster,  and 
actually  screaming  with  distress,  till  he 
appears  hoarse  with  his  exertions.  He  at- 
tempts no  offensive  means  ; but  he  bewails 
— he  implores  — in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
with  which  nature  has  supplied  him,  and 
with  an  agony  of  feeling  which  is  truly 
affecting.  Every  feathered  neighbour  within 
hearing  hastens  to  the  place,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  alarm,  peeping  about  with  looks 
of  consternation  and  sympathy.  But  their 
own  powerful  parental  duties  and  domestic 
concerns  soon  oblige  each  to  withdraw.  At 
any  other  season  the  most  perfect  imitations 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  him. 

“ The  Cat-bird  is  one  of  our  earliest  morn- 
ing songsters,  beginning  generally  before 
break  of  day,  and  hovering  from  bush  to 
bush,  with  great  sprightlincss,  when  there 
is  scarce  light  sufficient  to  distinguish  him. 
His  notes  are  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  for  melody.  They  consist  of 
short  imitations  of  other  birds,  and  other 
sounds  ; but,  his  pipe  being  rather  deficient 
in  clearness  and  strength  of  tone,  his  imita- 
tions fail  where  these  are  requisite.  Yet  he 
is  not  easily  discouraged,  but  seems  to  study 
certain  passages  with  great  perseverance ; 
uttering  them  at  first  low,  and,  us  he  suc- 
ceeds, higher  and  more  free,  nowise  embar- 
rassed by  the  presence  of  a spectator  even 
within  a few  yards  of  him.  On  attentively 
listening  for  some  time  to  him,  one  can 


perceive  considerable  variety  in  his  perform- 
ance, in  which  he  Beems  to  introduce  all  the 
odd  sounds  and  quaint  passages  he  has  been 
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able  to  collect.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we 
cannot  arrange  him  with  the  grand  leaders 
of  our  vernal  choristers,  he  well  merits  a 
place  among  the  most  agreeable  general  per- 
formers. In  summer,  scarcely  a thicket  in 
the  country  is  without  its  Cat-birds  ; and, 
were  they  to  flv  in  flocks,  like  many  other 
birds,  they  would  darken  the  air  with  their 
numbers.  In  their  migrations  they  keep 
| pace  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; and 
the  first  settlers  in  many  parts  of  the  Gen- 
nesee  country  have  told  me,  that  it  was 
several  years  after  they  removed  there,  be- 
fore the  Cat-bird  made  its  appearance  among 
them.  With  all  these  amiable  qualities  to 
recommend  him,  few  people  in  the  country 
respect  the  Cat-bird  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  dislike  ; and  the  boys 
of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  pre- 
judice and  contempt  for  this  bird,  its  nest 
and  young,  as  those  of  Britain  do  for  the 
Yellow-hammer,  and  its  nest,  eggs,  and 
young.  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  this 
i cruel  prejudice.  Even  those  by  whom  it  is 
entertained  can  scarcely  tell  you  why  ; only 
they  1 hate  Cat-birds  ; ’ as  some  persons 
tell  you  they  hate  Frenchmen,  they  hate 
Dutchmen,  &c. ; expressions  that  bespeak 
their  own  narrowness  of  understanding  and 
want  of  liberality.  Yet,  after  ruminating 
over  in  my  own  mind  all  the  probable 
causes,  I think  I have  at  last  hit  on  some  of 
them  ;•  the  principal  of  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a certain  similarity  of  taste,  and  clash- 
ing of  interest,  between  the  Cat-bird  and  the 
farmer.  The  Cat-bird  is  fond  of  large  ripe 
garden  strawberries  ; so  is  the  farmer,  for 
the  good  price  they  bring  at  market  : the 
Cat-bird  loves  the  best  and  richest  early  cher- 
ries ; so  does  the  farmer,  for  they  arc  some- 
times the  most  profitable  of  his  early  fruit, 
&c.  Perhaps,  too,  the  common  note  of  the 
Cat-bird,  so  like  the  mewing  of  the  animal 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  itself  sustains 
no  small  share  of  prejudice,  the  homeliness 
of  his  plumage,  and  even  his  familiarity,  so 
proverbially  known  to  beget  contempt,  may 
also  contribute  to  this  mean,  illiberal,  and 
persecuting  prejudice  ; but,  with  the  gene- 
rous and  the  good,  the  lovers  of  nature  and 
of  rural  charms,  the  confidence  which  this 
familiar  bird  places  in  man  by  building  in 
his  garden,  under  his  eye,  the  music  of  his 
song,  and  the  interesting  playftilncss  of  his 
manners,  will  always  be  more  than  a recoin- 


pence  for  all  the  little  stolen  morsels  he 
Bnatches.  j 

“ The  Cat-bird  measures  nine  inches  in 
length  ; at  a small  distance  he  appears 
nearly  black  ; but,  on  a closer  examination, 
is  of  deep  slate  colour  above,  lightest  on  the 
edges  of  the  primaries,  and  of  a considerably 
lighter  slate  colour  below,  except  the  under 
tail -coverts,  which  are  very  dark  red  ; the 
tail,  which  is  rounded,  and  upper  part  of  the 
head,  as  well  a s the  legs  and  bill,  are  black. 
The  female  differs  littfe  in  colour  from  the 
male.”  The  habits,  manners,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Cat-bird  differ  so  little 
from  the  Thrushes,  that  the  naturalist  to  , 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the 
genus  Turdus.  He  is  a great  and  determined 
enemy  to  the  common  black  snake,  or 
horse-runner  ( Coluber  constrictor\  which 
rifles  its  nest  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
As  the  Cat-bird  uniformly  attacks  or  pursues 
this  snake,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  act 
of  hopping  eagerly  after  it,  numerous  ridi- 
lous  stories  are  related  of  its  being  fascinated 
by  the  snake  ; it  is,  however,  well  known  to 
naturalists  that  the  bird  is  almost  uniformly 
the  aggressor  and  victor,  driving  the  reptile 
to  its  hiding-place. 

CATERPILLAR.  The  name  given  to  the 
larval  of  lepidopterous  insects  ; of  which  we 
have  spoken  at  some  length  in  the  article 
Butterfly,  and  to  which  the  following, 
from  “ Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science  ” (art. 
Lepidoptera ),  may  be  added.  “ They  have 
six  squamous  or  hooked  feet,  which  cor-  . 
respond  to  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  and 
from  four  to  ten  additional  membranous 
ones,  or  propedes ; the  two  last  of  which  are 
situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.  Those  Caterpillars  which  have  but 
ten  or  twelve  in  all,  have  been  called,  from 
their  mode  of  progression,  Gcometrau  Several 
of  these  geometers,  when  at  rest,  remain 
fixed  to  the  branches  of  plants  by  the  hind 
feet  alone,  whence  in  the  form,  colour,  and 
directions  of  their  body,  they  resemble  a 
twig.  The  body  of  these  larva:  is  generally 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  soft,  variously 
coloured  ; sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  hairs,  tubercles,  and  spines.  It  ( 
is  composed  of  twelve  segments  or  annuli,  j 
exclusive  of  the  head,  with  nine  stigmata  on  , 
each  side.  Their  head  is  invested  with  a 
corneous  or  squamous  dermis,  and  presents 
on  each  side  six  6hining  granules,  which 
appear  to  be  ocelli  : and  it  is  furnished  with  ; 
two  very  short  and  conical  antennas  and  a 
mouth  composed  of  strong  mandibles ; two  : 
maxillfc,  a labrum,  and  four  small  palpt. 
Most  Caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  pi  ants; 
some  gnaw  their  flowers,  roots,  buds,  and  ; 
seeds  ; others  attack  the  ligneous  or  hardest  , 
parts  of  trees,  softening  it  by  means  of  a fluid 
which  they  disgorge.  Certain  species  attack  I 
our  woollens  ana  furs,  thereby  doing  us  j 
much  injury  ; even  our  leather,  bacon,  wax, 
and  lard  are  not  spared  by  them.  Several  j 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  a single 
article  of  diet  ; others  are  less  delicate,  and  I 
devour  all  sorts  of  organized  matters.  »-ome  : 
of  them  form  societies,  and  frequently  live  | 
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b under  a silken  tent,  spun  by  them  in  com- 
•mou,  which  even  shelters  them  in  winter. 
."•Several  construct  sheatlis  for  themselves, 
either  fixed  or  portable  ; others  make  their 
. abode  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where 
t they  form  galleries.  The  greater  number 
. are’  diurnal  ; the  others  never  issue  forth 
but  at  night." 

There  are  perhaps  no  insects  which  are  so 

0 commonly  and  so  universally  destructive  as 

1 .Caterpillars  ; they  are  inferior  only  to  lo- 
i custs  in  voracity,  and  equal  or  exceed  them 
idn  their  powers  of  increase,  and  in  general 
.are  far  more  widely  spread  over  vegetation. 
'As  each  female  Butterfly  or  Moth  usually 
Jays  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  eggs, 
one  thousand  different  kinds  of  butterflies 

tand  moths  will  produce,  on  an  average,  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars  ; if  one  half  of 
■ this  number,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are 
females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions  of 
caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand 

• seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the  third 
. generation  ! These  data  suffice  to  show  that 

the  actual  number  of  these  insects,  existing 
at  any  one  time,  must  be  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  calculation. 

CATEIARTES.  [See  Turkey  Buzzard.] 

CATTLE.  A collective  term,  denoting 
all  animals  of  the  bovine  or  ox  kind.  The 
domestic  cattle  of  Britain  may  be  divided 
.into  two  races:  those  of  large  size,  adapted  for 
•the  plains;  and  those  of  smuller size, adapted 
for  the  mountains.  Of  each  of  these  classes 
there  are  several  breeds;  such  as  the  High- 
land and  the  Welch  cattle,  among  the  latter; 

- and  the  Lancashire,  the  Yorkshire,  and 
the  Herefordshire  cattle, among  the  former. 

. There  is  also  an  intermediate  breed,  adapted 
for  moderately  hilly  countries  ; such  as  the 
.Galloway  and  Fife  breeds  in  Scotland,  und 
the  Alderney  and  Guernsey  cattle  in  Eng- 
land. The  best  beef  brought  to  the  Loudon 
market  is  that  of  cattle  of  the  Highland 
breed  fed  in  English  pastures,  or  on  turnips. 
The  best  milk  cow  for  general  purposes  is 
Ayrshire;  the  best  for  cream  and  butter, 
the  Alderney  ; and  the  best  for  immense 
quantities  of  milk,  the  Lancashire.  Hence 
the  latter  are  generally  employed  in  public 
dairies,  the  Ayrshire  by  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers, aud  the  Alderney  by  the  higher 
classes. 

CATURIDAD.  [See  Supplement.] 

. C Cavia. ) A genus  of  Rodents  in- 

habiting tropical  America.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  eight  grinders 
on  either  side  of  the  jaw,  and  by  two  wedge- 
1 >haped  incisive  in  front.  The  fore-feet  are 
either  three  or  four-toed, the  hind-feet  being 

• generally  tridactylous  and  in  some  cases 
hve-toed.  with  the  two  outer  digits  feeblv 
developed;  tail  short  or  absent;  and  no 
clavicle.  Thev  have  generally  a slow,  and 
sometimes  a leaping  pace;  they  live  on 
vegetable  substances,  and  in  their  natural 
«ate  inhabit  excavations  under  ground,  or 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  other  recesses 

formVr'£^We,.fl,'a  0r 


The  COMMON  CAVY,  or  GUINEA- 
PIG.  ( Cavia  Cobciya.')  From  the  beauty  und 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  neatness  of  its 
appearance,  this  species  must  have  early 
attracted  the  uttentiou  of  those  Europeans 
who  irst  visited  South  America  ; but  it  has 


COMMON  CAVY,  OR  QOINEA  PIO. 

(CAVIA  OOBATA.) 

been  so  long  domesticated  in  this  and  other 
countries,  as  now  to  have  become  quite 
naturalized  in  the  Old  World.  Its  ears 
are  large,  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  sides  ; 
its  upper  lip  is  half  divided  ; and  its  hair  is 
erect,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a young 
pig.  Its  colour  is  white,  varied  with  orange 
and  black  in  irregular  blotches.  It  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore- legs,  and  three  on  the  hind  ; 
and  is  destitute  of  a tail.  In  its  wild  state 
it  lives  in  societies,  inhabiting  dry  lands 
covered  with  low  brushwood  ; and  remains 
concealed  during  the  day,  coming  forth  on 
the  approach  of  evening  to  6eek  its  food.  It 
possesses  neither  cunning  to  avoid  danger, 
strength  to  resist,  nor  swiftness  to  escape 
from  it ; and  nothing  could  save  the  race 
from  extermination,  were  it  not  for  its  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  multiplication.  The 
usual  litter  consists  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  ; and 
so  prolific  is  it  that  it  breeds  almost  every 
two  months.  The  young  very  soon  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  strength  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  species,  though  they  continue 
to  grow  till  seven  or  eight  months.  They 
are  very  tender  animals,  and  susceptible  of 
cold  ; and  should  therefore  be  provided  with 
warm  receptacles  to  retire  into  in  bad  wea- 
ther. In  their  habits  they  are  extremely 
neat,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the 
act  of  smoothing  and  dressing  their  fur. 
Their  general  voice  is  a sort  of  a grunting 
squeak,  and  sometimes  a shriller  or  sharper 
cry. 

The  SPOTTED  CAVY  (Ccelogenj/3 jMica)  ia 
a large  species,  measuring  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America  ; inhabiting 
holes  formed  underground,  and  principally 
near  the  banka  of  rivers.  Its  shape  is  thiek 
and  clumsy,  somewhat  like  that  of  a pig,  for 
which  reason  it  has  been  sometimes  culled 
the  hog-rabbit.  It  has  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  only  the  mere  rudiment  of  a tail.  The 
upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower  ; the  cars 
are  short  and  naked  ; the  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  a hare  ; and  it  lias  long  whiskers. 
The  body  is  covered  with  coarse,  short, 
thinly-scattered  hair  of  a dusky  colour;  the 
throat,  breast,  aud  belly  are  of  a dingy 
white  ; and  on  each  side  the  body  run  live 
rows  of  roundish,  slightly  ungulur  spots. 
The  Spotted  Cavy  is  a nocturnal  animal, 
residing  in  a solitary  manner  in  his  hole 
nearly  the  whole  day.  In  a domestic  state 
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it  readily  feeds  on  almost  any  kind  of  vege- 
table diet,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  sugar 
and  fruits.  By  the  South  Americans  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  [See 
Agouti  ; Capybara  : Paca,  &c.] 

CEBED2E.  A term  used  to  include  all 
the  Monkeys  of  the  American  continent ; 
which  differ  in  several  respects  from  those 
of  the  Old  World  ; viz.  by  a partial  or  com- 
plete absence  of  the  thumb  upon  the  hands  ; 
the  callosities  and  cheek-pouches  are  al- 
together absent ; there  is  a very  considerable 
space  between  the  nostrils  ; the  tail  is  usually 
of  great  length,  never  absent,  and  often 
prehensile.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
those  vast  forests  which  occupy  the  plains 
between  the  rivers  Oronoko  and  Amazon. 
[See  Monkey.] 

CEBRIO  : CEBRIONIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  Small 
extent,  but  comprising  several  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  structure.  The  body  is  of  an 
oblong  oval  form,  of  a Arm  consistence  like 
the  Elateridse,  arched  above  and  deflexed  in 
front ; the  mandibles  strong,  curved,  and 
entire  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax  broadest 
behind,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute  ; and 
the  antennae  generally  longer  than  the  head 
and  thorax,  and  serrated  or  pectinated  in 
the  males.  These  insects  are  of  moderate 
size ; and  their  colours  generally  dull  and 
obscure  : for  the  most  part  they  are  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north 
of  Africa  ; and  but  little  is  known  of  their 
habits. 

Some  of  the  genera  are  most  remarkable 
for  their  beautiful  pectinated  an tennse,  which 
in  the  male  sex  have  the  branches  often  of 
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very  great  length.  By  some  authors  these 
are  regarded  as  a separate  family,  under  the 
name  of  Ithipiccridcv.  We  figure  a beautiful 
Brazilian  species,  wliicli  is  of  a blackish 
green , and  pubescent  : the  anterior  and 
lateral  margins  of  the  elytra  are  yellow  : 
hence  it  is  called  Jlhipiccra  margiuata.  The 
figure  in  outline  represents  the  beautiful 
pectinated  antenna  of  the  male,  considerably 
magnified. 

CECIDOMYI A : CECIDOMYIDiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  two-winged  flies,  of 
which  there  arc  many  species.  They  are 
always  of  small  size  } many  of  them  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  tender  buds  of  various 
kinds  of  plants  ; others  upon  the  young 
sprigs,  and  some  upon  the  flowers.  One 
species  ( Cecidomyia  salicina ) fixes  each  of  its 


eggs  on  a bud  of  the  willow,  which  becomes 
enlarged,  and  ultimately  forms  a gall  in 
which  the  larva  is  lodged  and  nourished. 
Another  ( Cecidomyia  trilid),  known  as  the 
Wheat-fly,  may  sometimes  be  seen,  in  great 
abundance,  flying  about  wheat  fields  in  the 
month  of  June.  This  little  fly  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  where  the 
larvae  are  hatched ; and  it  is  probably  by 
devouring  the  pollen  that  they  are  moot 
injurious  to  the  plant.  Another  species 
( Cecidomyia  destructor),  known  in  America 
under  the  name  of  the  Hessian-fly,  attacks 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat. 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  an  American  naturalist,  has 
just  published  a most  admirable  and  readable 
account  of  the  Cecidomyia,  from  which  we 
shall  make  extracts  in  our  article  **  Wheat- 
fly.”  [See  Wheat-fly  and  Hessian-Fly.] 
CECILIANS.  A name  given  to  a genus 
of  naked  serpents,  from  their  supposed 
blindness. 


CENTIPEDE.  (Scolopendra.)  A genus  of 
carnivorous  annulosa  belonging  to  the  order 
Myriapoda  of  Cuvier.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  having  antennae  of  fourteen 
joints  or  upwards  ; a mouth  composed  of  two 
mandibles  ; a quadrifid  lip  ; two  palpi,  or 
6mall  feet,  united  at  their  base  ; and  a second 
lip,  formed  by  a second  pair  of  dilated  feet, 
joined  at  their  origin,  and  terminated  by  a 
6trong  hook,  having  an  opening  beneath  its 
point,  through  which  a poisonous  fluid  is 
thrown  out.  The  body  is  long,  depressed, 
and  membranous,  each  ring  being  covered 
by  a coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  plate,  and 
mostly  having  one  pair  of  feet  : the  last  is 
usually  thrown  backwards,  and  elongated 
in  form  of  a tail.  These  insects  conceal 
themselves  under  the  decayed  bark  of  trees, 
the  decayed  timbers  of  buildings,  among 
stones,  lumber,  and  rubbish,  whence  they 
sally  forth  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  In 
the  West  India  islands,  and  throughout  the 
hot  ports  of  America,  where  they  multiply 
rapidly  and  grow  to  a large  size,  they  are 
very  formidable  pests.  The  utmost  vigi- 
lance is  necessary,  even  in  cleanly  houses, 
to  prevent  these  creatures  from  finding  their 
way  into  the  beds  ; and  although  they  en- 
deavour to  escape  as  soon  as  a light  is 
brought  into  the  room,  and  run  with  con- 
siderable swiftness,  they  are  ready  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  bite  severely  : they 
arc  accordingly  very  dangerous  when  once 
they  have  entered  a lied  ; the  bite  being  not 
only  exceedingly  painful  at  the  moment,  but 
followed  by  a high  degree  of  local  inflam- 
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mntion,  and  a fever  of  great  irritation.  /This 
truly  noxious  Centipede  grows  to  the  size  of  , 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  is  a formid-  1] 
able  inmate  of  most  of  the  houses  in  tropical  . 
regions.  In  different  countries  the  species  j 
vary  : the  one  common  in  England  is  of  * i 
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•reddish-brown  colour,  about  an  inch  long, 
* with  a flat,  thin  body,  and  yellowish  legs. 

Dr.  Leach  made  it  the  type  of  his  genus 
' Lithobius,  a word  meaning  that  the  Centi- 
pede lived  under  or  amongst  stones.  One 
i species  is  very  common  in  this  country,  it  is 
■ named  L.  forcipatus. 

There  are  other  species  in  the  collection 
i :of  the  British  Museum,  from  which  they 
- were  originally  described  by  the  late  G.  New- 
; port,  F.R.S.,  who  in  1844  published  an  ad- 
ronirable  monograph  of  the  Scolopendridce 
uand  their  allies  in  the  19th  volume  of  the 
1 Linnaean  Transactions.  From  the  numerous 
-references  to  the  British  Museum,  the  stu- 
dent will  see  how  rich  our  great  national 
reestablishment  must  be  in  tliis  important 
i order  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

CENTRISCUS,  or  SEA-SNIPE.  Cen- 
' triscus  scolupox. ) A genus  of  Aeanthopte- 
rygious  fishes,  principally  distinguished  by 
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their  having  a long  tubular  snout  ; the  body 
compressed,  and  inclining  to  an  oblong  oval 
I form  ; the  alalomen  carinated  ; and  the 
•belly-fins  united.  [See  Tkumi'lt-fisij.] 

CEXTROLOPIIUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
' terygious  fishes,  the  technical  characters  of 

• which  are;  — body  elongate,  covered  with 
I minute  scales  ; teeth  smull  and  numerous  ; 
i palatine  without  teeth  ; one  long  dorsal  fin. 

CEXTRONOTUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
‘ terygious  fishes,  family  Scorn bc.ru he ; in 

• which  the  spines  are  free  or  unconnected  by 
membrane,  and  all  have  ventral  fins. 

CENTROPOMUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  -,  a well  known  species  of 
^ which  is  called  the  Sea-pike  ( CerUropomm 

- undecimalisy,  and  is  common  throughout 
'South  America,  where  it  forms  a consider- 

- able  article  of  consumption.  The  Sea-pike 
sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  twenty-live 
pounds  : the  form  of  its  body  is  elongate  ; 
its  colour  is  greenish-brown  above,  and  sil- 
very l*meath. 

CENTROPRTSTES.  A genus  of  Aoan- 
thopterygious  fishes  ; one  species  of  which, 

• (Cenfroprinf.es  nir/rlcmut ),  the  Black-perch 
or  Black-bass,  is  of  a deep  olive-green  colour 
above,  and  of  a (link  hue  on  the  under  parts  ; 
but  it  is  mostly  remarkable  for  having  the 
tail  doubly  notched,  the  central  and  two 
outer  parti  projecting. 

CENTROPUS.  A genus  of  Scansorial 
Birds.  [See  Pheasant  Cuckoo.] 

CEPHALOPODA.  A class  of  Molluscous 
animal*,  characterized  bv  the  possession  of 
locomotive  organs  (.or  feet)  around  the  head  ; 


they  are,  however,  not  feet,  but  prolonged 
tentacula,  or  fleshy  processes,  which  project 
forwards  from  the  head,  and  more  or  less 
conceal  the  mouth.  In  the  whole  range  of 
molluscous  animals,  the  Cephalopoda  are 
the  most  highly  organized  ; they  present 
undoubted  rudiments  of  an  internal  skeleton, 
and  contain  digestive,  secretory,  respiratory, 
and  generative  organs.  The  nervous  system 
of  the  Cephalopods  approaches  that  of  the 
lower  fishes  in  many  particulars  ; and  they 
are  almost  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits. 
The  natural  division  of  the  class  is  into  those  I 
Cephalopods  which  are  naked,  and  those  i 
which  are  testaceous,  (i.  e.  protected  by  an 
external  shell.)  Of  the  former,  the  common 
Cuttle-fish,  and  of  the  latter,  the  Nautilus, 
may  be  taken  as  examples. 

CEPHUS.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects.  The  Cephus  pygmeeus,  which  is 
common  on  flowers,  particular^'  buttercups, 
is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  ; black, 
with  two  yellow  fascia;  on  the  abdomen  : 
and  its  larva  is  said  to  live  in  the  stems  of 
wheat. 

CEPOLA.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  the  bodies  of  which  are  much  com- 
pressed and  elongated.  [See  Ba^’D-fisii.] 

CERAMBYCIDvE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  (Longicornes) ; the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  which  is  the  very 
great  length  of  their  antenna;.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  they 
abound  most  in  hot  climates.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  in  old  and  decaying  trees,  which 
the  larva;  afterwards  feed  upon,  and  thereby 
assist  in  removing.  The  body  of  these  insects 
is  long  and  subdepressed,  occasionally  sub- 
convex  ; the  maxillary  lobes  are  distinct 
and  membranaceous  ; the  femora  often 
clavate  ; and  the  tarsi  short.  Mr.  Westwood, 
to  whose  “ Modern  Classification  of  Insects  ” 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  observes  that  they 
are  “generally  of  an  elegant  form,  and 
beautifully  variegated  in  their  colours  : they 
are  found  in  forests,  hedges,  or  woods, 
sitting  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  more 
rarely  upon  flowers.  Some  of  the  exotic 
species  are  remarkable  for  having  the  an- 
tenmc  and  legs  covered  with  thick  pencils  of 
hairs  ; others  arc  distinguished  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a fragrant  odour,  not  unlike  that  of 
attar  of  roses,  which  is  so  powerful,  that  the 
insects  may  be  discovered  upon  trees  by 
passers  by,  in  consequence  of  the  scent  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  and  which  is  retained 
for  a considerable  period  after  death.  Hence 
the  generic  names  Callichroma  and  A rornia,  i 
proposed  for  these  insects  by  Latreillc  and  j 
Scrville.  The  Cerambyxmonchatu8.  Linn,  (.or 
Musk  Beetle,  as  it  is  generally  but  impro- 
perly termed,  the  scent  scarcely  resembling 
that  of  this  drug)  is  the  only  British  species 
belonging  to  this  scented  group  : it  is  more  i 
than  an  inch  long,  of  a line  green  colour, 
and  is  abundant  upon  willows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London/'  It  has  been  eon-  I 
I jectured  that  the  fragrance,  which  is  always 
much  more  powerful  in  the  female,  may  lie  M 
I intended,  like  the  light  of  the  glowworm,  as  jl 
a guide  for  the  males.  The  author  just  M 
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quoted  informs  us,  that  the  larva  of  Cc- 
rambyx  heron , which  is  one  of  the  largest 
European  species,  is  considered  by  Lntreille 
to  have  been  the  Cossus  of  the  nncicnts, 
by  whom  it  was  esteemed  a relishing  treat. 


jf  "% 

•r  v. 
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It  resides  in  the  oak,  occasioning  much 
injury  to  the  timber,  by  boring  large  chan- 
nels in  all  directions  through  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  : this  is  also  the  case,  as  regards 
young  willows,  with  the  Musk  beetle  ; the 
larva  of  which  is  of  a thick  form  and  fleshy 
consistence  ; the  head  small ; the  prothorax 
large  and  transverse  ; the  meso  and  meta- 
thorax very  short,  the  former  furnished  with 
a pair  of  spiracles,  and  the  three  thoracic 
segments  having  three  pairs  of  very  short 
legs.  He  further  says,  M The  larva;  of  the 
genus  Callidium  are  similar  to  those  of 
Aromia  (the  Musk  beetle)  both  in  form  and 
habits.  The  places  where  they  reside  may 
be  known  by  the  long  cylindrical  burrows 
which  they  form,  and  which  are  filled  with 
excrement  resembling  powdered  wood.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  keep  these  larva;  alive  in  the 
wood  in  which  they  are  found,  and  in  which 
they  assume  the  pupa  state  ; it  is  very  rarely, 
however,  that  they  can  be  reared  to  the  imago 
state.  Mr.  Kirby  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  larva 
of  Callidium  violaceum , which,  in  the  larva 
state,  feeds  principally  upon  fir  timber,  upon 
which  the  bark  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
after  it  has  been  felled  ; residing  under  the 
bark,  mining  its  labyrinth-like  passages  in 
every  direction,  and  occasioning  much  da- 
mage by  means  of  its  powerful  jaws,  which 
resemble  a large,  thick,  and  solid  section  of 
a cone  of  horn  ; the  whole  of  their  interior 
flattened  surfaces  applied  together,  so  at 
completely  to  grind  the  food.  It  is  described 
as  being  destitute  of  feet,  pale,  folded,  some- 
what hairy,  convex  above,  and  divided  into 
thirteen  segments,  with  the  head  large  and 
convex.  When  full  grown,  it  bores  down 
obliquely  into  the  solid  wood  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  where  it  becomes  a pupa. 

The  collection  of  these  insects  in  the  Bri- 


tish Museum  is  very  extensive  : their  form,  1 
colour,  and  appendages  make  them  always 
pleasing  objects  to  the  eight ; while  to  tne  ( 
Natural  Theologian,  the  part  they  play  in  j 
the  economy  of  nature  is  very  apj»arent  and  j 
easily  demonstrable  in  many  striking  ways.  II 

CERASTES.  A genus  of  serpent  called  ! 
in  England  the  Horned  Snake,  having  two  . 
small  protuberances  on  its  forehead.  This 
animal,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  vivi- 
parous serpents,  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  I 
total  abstinence  from  water.  It  is  found  in 
Lybia,  Arabia,  & c. 

CERBERUS.  A sub-genus  of  Ophidians.  ' 
[See  Serpents.] 

CERCOPIDzE.  An  extensive  family  of 
Homoptera,  comprising  several  species  of  l| 
singular  insects,  many  of  which  are  tropical.  || 
The  head  is  of  small’  or  moderate  size,  with 
the  face  broad,  the  eyes  lateral,  the  antennse 
inserted  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
face  ; the  promuscis  short  and  three-jointed; 
the  prothorax  very  variable  in  form  and  . 
size,  and  in  the  sub-family  Cercopidte  being  ! 
the  portion  of  the  body  which  assumes  the 
remarkable  forms  above  alluded  to.  The 
fore-wings  differ  in  their  consistence.^  but 
the  majority  have  them  strongly  veined, 
forming  cells  closed  before  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  wing.  The  hind  tibiae  vary 
in  structure,  being  in  some  nearly  simple*;  , 
in  others,  furnished  with  a few  strong  spurs  ; 
and  in  many,  being  triangular  or  quadran-  , 
gular,  each  angle  throwing  out  strong  spines. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  furnished  with 
a multivalve  ovipositor,  variable  in  its  form 
in  the  different  species.  These  insects  are 
often  beautifully  varied  in  their  colours  ; 
they  are  constantly  found  amongst  plants,  . 
and  on  trees,  upon  the  juices  of  which  they 
subsist,  in  all  their  states.  One  of  the  best  ' 
known  insects  in  this  family  is  the  Aphro- 
phora  spumaria , which  frequents  garden  : 
plants,  the  larva  and  pupa  investing  them-  ( 
selves  with  a frothy  excrementitious  secre- 
tion. [See  Froo-hoppee.] 

CERCOPITHECUS.  [See  Mosket.] 

CEREOPSIS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds 
that  frequent  the  coasts  in  New  Holland. 
The  Cercopsis  Nova  Hollandia  is  about  the  j 
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size  of  a common  goose,  and  resemble?  it  in  its 

general  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  i 

length  of  the  legs,  which  are  from  two  feet 
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i and  a half  to  three  feet.  Its  plumage  is  of  a 
dingy  grey,  deeper  on  the  upper  than  on  the 
under  parts.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a large 
patch  of  dull  white  ; and  the  quill- feathers 
both  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  dusky  black. 
The  naked  extremity  of  the  bill  is  black  ; the 
broadly  expanded  cere,  light  straw  colour  ; 
the  naked  part  of  the  legs,  reddish  orange  ; 
. and  the  toes,  together  with  their  web  and 
claws,  black.  It  has  a deep,  hoarse,  clang- 
ing voice  ; its  usual  weight  is  from  seven 
. to  ten  pounds  ; and  its  flesh  is  considered 
- excellent.  It  is  now  exceedingly  common 
in  aviaries.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  we  have  been  often  struck  with 
. the  grallatorial  appearance  possessed  by  this 
pleasing  Australian  Cere-faced  Goose.  Both 
the  genus  and  species  were  first  described  by 
. Dr.  Latham. 

CERITHIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  There  is  a veil  on  the  head  of 
the  animal,  two  distant  tentacula,  having 
the  eyes  at  the  side,  and  a round,  horny 
tuberculum.  The  shell  (which  is  often  also 
found  in  a fossil  state)  has  a turriculated 
spire,  an  oval  aperture,  and  a short  but 
distinct  canal  curved  to  the  left  and  back- 
wards. There  are  very  many  species,  most 
of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
! Museum. 

CERTHIA.  [See  Cheeper.] 

CERTHIADjE.  A family  of  Tenuiros- 
tral  or  slender-billed  Passerine  birds,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Creepers. 
They  are  birds  which  for  the  most  part  are 
i adapted  to  live  upon  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  to  feed  upon  insects  which  infest 

• the  bark.  The  form  of  the  bill  varies  in 
different  species ; being  long  and  slender  in 

■ some  ; short  and  stout,  and  capable  of  pene- 
trating very  hard  substances,  in  others.  These 
birds  cling  by  their  feet  to  the  perpendicular 

• surface  of  trees,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills 
of  their  tails  ; and  creep  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  short  jerking 
movements,  searching  every  crevice  as  they 
ascend.  Several  species  are  described  under 
the  word  Ckeepeu. 

CERURA.  A genus  of  Bombycidous 
Moths,  of  which  there  are  several  species  ; 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the 

, CERURA  VINULA,  or  PUSS  MOTH. 
This  delicately  marked,  and  at  the  same 
time  common  Moth,  varies  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a half  inches  in  the  ex- 
panse of  its  wings,  which  are  of  a milky- 
white  or  pale  ash  colour  ; with  a transverse 
row  of  black  spots,  near  the  base,  succeeded 
by  a rather  more  cinereous-coloured  bar, 
edged  on  both  sides  with  block  spots.  Then 
i follow  in  the  discoidal  cell  three  curved 
dusky  stripes,  which  run  in  arches  to  the 
] hind  margin  of  the  wing.  Beyond  this  are 

• two  rows  of  blackish,  very  strongly  dentate 
waves  ; several  dark,  wedge-like  streaks 

'!  appearing  between  the  veins  along  the  outer 
I margin  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are 
! wlute,  but  more  ashy  in  the  female,  with 
l the  margin  spotted  with  dusky.  Thorax 


ashy,  spotted  with  black  ; abdomen  white, 
with  dusky  marks.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, in  which  the  ground  colour  of  the 
body  and  the  markings  of  the  wings  are 
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more  or  less  intense.  The  Caterpillar  is 
green,  with  a reddish  head;  the  back  dull 
lilac,  separated  from  the  green  colour  by  ail 
angulated  white  stripe.  Its  most  striking 
peculiarity  is  the  possession  of  two  appen- 
dages, which,  when  the  creature  is  disturbed, 
it  pushes  out  sometimes  to  a considerable 
length.  The  Caterpillar,  doubtless,  in  this 
way  of  expressing  defiance,  alarms  some  of 
its  enemies  ; and  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
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insect-studies,  would  “look  twice ’’before  he 
ventured  to  touch  what  would  seem  u beauti-  , 
fully  coloured  and  strange  looking  “grub,”  ' 
armed  with  two  “weapons”  of  unknown  1 
powers.  When  full  fed  it  encloses  itself  in  u 
cocoon  formed  of  chips  of  wood  agglutinated  : 
together  so  firmly  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  it  I 
with  a knife.  It  feeds  on  the  willow,  poplar,  I 
fcc.  in  August,  and  the  moth  makes  its  I 
appearance  early  in  the  following  summer. 

There  are  other  British  species  of  the 
genus,  smaller  in  size,  but  more  delicately 
marked  ; these  arc  all  figured  in  the  very 
elegant  British  Moths  and  their  transforma- 
tions of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  descriptions  of 
which  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

CERVID.E.  The  Deer  tribe  ; u group  or 
family  of  Kuminantiu,  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  bony  deciduous  horns,  covered 
with  soft  skin,  instead  of  with  horny  mutter, 
and  termed  antlers.  They  arc  spread  very 
extensively  over  the  globe,  each  quarter 
having  its  own  pceuliur  species,  celebrated 
either  for  vigour,  beauty,  or  speed,  or  for  all 
these  qualities  combined. 

CERVUS.  [SccDeei:.] 

CESTRACION.  A genus  of  Sharks,  found 
in  New  Holland  ; characterized  by  having 
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two  kinds  of  teeth,  arranged  in  oblique  rows; 
those  in  front  of  the  mouth  being  sharp, 
angular,  and  pointed ; while  those  in  the 
middle  and  back  part  of  the  jaw  are  flat  and 
broad ; the  former  evidently  adapted  for 
seizing  the  food,  and  the  latter  for  crushing 
and  bruising  it.  Specimens  and  dissections 
of  Cestracion  Phillipsii  and  others  of  the 
Fixed-gillcd  Chondropterygii  may  be  6een 
in  the  vast  collections  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

CETIOSAURUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

CJESTUM.  A marine  animal  belonging 
to  the  Acalcpha  ciliograda  and  bearing  a 
near  resemblance  to  Bertse.  It  is  a very 
long  gelatinous  ribbon,  having  one  of  the 
sides  furnished  with  two  rows  of  cilise  ; and 
near  the  sides  of  the  mouth  there  arc  two 
vessels  which  are  probably  ovaries. 

CETACEA*.  An  order  of  Mammiferous 
animals,  surpassing  in  size  all  others  in  ex- 
istence, and  inhabiting  the  sea.  Like  ter- 
restrial quadrupeds,  they  are  viviparous, 
suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blood,  and 
respire  through  lungs  ; for  which  purpose 
they  must  frequently  come  to  the  surface,  to 
take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air.  But  though  in 
their  anatomical  details  they  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  fishes , it  will  be  seen  that 
these  animals  have  no  hind  limbs,  that  the 
first  bones  of  their  anterior  extremities  are 
shortened,  and  the  succeeding  ones  flattened 
and  enveloped  in  a tendinous  membrane, 
which  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  true 
fins.  The  Cetacea  are  all  carnivorous  ; but 
the  largest  species  are  supported  chiefly  by 
minute  Mollusca  and  Medusae. 

J.E.  Gray,  F.R.  S.,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Zoological  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  published,  very  recently,  an  ela- 
borate monograph  of  all  the  Whales  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror  ; and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1847,  there 
are  some  additional  observations  and  de- 
scriptions by  this  very  eminent  zoologist. 
[See  Whale.] 

CETONIAD^E.  An  extensive  group  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Lamellicorn  beetles,  including  several  distin- 
guished for  their  brilliant  colours.  Of  these, 
as  an  example,  the  common  Rose  Chafer 
( Cetonia  aurata)  may  be  cited.  This  in- 
sect is  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  a shining  green 
colour  above,  and  coppery-red  beneath,  with 
white  marks  on  the  elytra.  It  abounds  upon 
roses,  and  also  upon  the  flowers  of  the  privet. 
It  flies  well,  with  a considerable  humming 
noise,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; 
and  although  it  appears  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  roses,  it  visits  other  flowers  also, 
and  draws  from  them  their  honeyed  stores. 
In  its  larva  state,  the  Rose-beetle  feeds  upon 
moist  rotten  wood,  and  is  often  met  w ith 
under  ground  in  ants  nests.  After  re- 
maining about  three  years  m its  larva 
state,  it  makes  a sort  of  cocoon  of  chips  of 
wood,  glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its 
own  ; in  this,  as  an  inactive  pupa,  it  passes 


the  winter,  and  emerges  in  the  following 
summer  in  its  perfect  form.  The  insect* 
composing  the  Cctoniadiz  are  very  widely 
dispersed,  but  more  especially  frequent  tro- 
pical climates. 


BOSS  CHAFER — (CSTONIA  A u BATA.) 

Very  few  of  the  flower- beetles  are  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  vegetation.  Some  of 
them  are  said  to  eat  leaves  ; but  the  greater 
number  live  on  the  pollen  and  the  honey  of 
flowers,  or  upon  the  sap  that  oozes  from  the 
wounds  of  plants.  In  the  infant  or  grub 
state  most  of  them  eat  only  the  crumbled 
substance  of  decayed  roots  and  stumps  ; a 
few  live  in  the  wounds  of  trees,  and  by  their 
depredations  prevent  them  from  healing,  and 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  trunk. 


AGHSTRATA  CHINENS7S. 

These  beetles  (the  Cetoniada)  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  oval  form,  somewhat  flat- 
tened above,  and  often  brilliantly  coloured 
and  highly  polished,  as  in  the  genus  Ages- 
trata  here  figured,  sjiecies  of  which  are  found 
in  Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Mr.  Cuming  informed  the  writer 
that  the  ladies  of  Ma- 
nilla kept  a very  bril- 
liant metallic  green  spe- 
cies, A.  luconica,  (pre- 
served in  the  British 
Museum  collection.)  as 
a pet,  in  small  bamboo 
cages,  which  they  carried 
about  with  them.  They 
are  sometimes  also  co- 
vered with  hairs.  The 
o,  [triohostetha]  accompanying  cut  of  the 
fahcico  laris.  tytonia  [TrichnsUthd] 
fascicularis,  a native  of  the  Ca;ic  of  Good 
Hope,  will  show  another  form  of  this  exten- 
sive group,  which  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
tufts  of  hair  : the  thorax  is  deep  black,  with 
ftmr  white  longitudinal _ lines  ; the  elytra 
arc  green,  their  sides  being  furnished  with 
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- several  long  tufts  of  yellow  hair  : the  under 

• side  of  the  body  is  also  rather  thickly  clothed 

• with  numerous  scattered  huirs  of  the  same 

colour  ; while  the  Cetonia 
i,  SeJ*  tf  [ Pachnoda ] Baxii,  from  Se- 
negal  and  the  Gambia,  with 
jmupfk  its  harlequin  markings, 

IwMl  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 

£• ^uu  anot*ier  Giv'ision  of 
“jSffyjp  N this  very  extensive  family. 

/ ' Most  of  the  bright-coloured 

s v kinds  are  day-tliers  ; those 

of  dark  and  plain  tints  are 
c.  [PiCHSoi'i]  generally  nocturnal  beetles. 
b&xii.  Some  of  them  are  of  im- 

• mense  size,  and  have  been  styled  the  princes 
of  the  beetle  tribes  ; such  are  the  Incas  of 

> South  America,  and  the  Goliath  Beetle 
( Goliath  iis  Goliatus ) of  Guinea,  the  latter 
being  more  than  four  inches  long,  two  inches 
broad,  and  thick  and  heavy  in  proportion. 

• [See  Goliath.] 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  so  well  desciibed 
a species  of  this  family,  that  we  have 
made  an  extract  from  his  valuable  work, 
a3  follows:  — “ Cetoxia  Ixda  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  towards 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers  around  the  borders  of 

*■  woods,  and  in  dry  open  fields,  flying  just 
above  the  grass  with  a loud  humming  sound, 
like  a humble-bee,  for  which,  perhaps,  it 
might  at  first  sight  be  mistakeu.  Like  other 
insects  of  the  same  genus,  it  has  a broad 
body,  very  obtuse  behind,  with  a triangular 

• thorax,  and  a little  wedge-shaped  piece  on 
each  side  between  the  hinder  angles  of  the 
thorax  and  the  shoulders  of  the  wing-covers; 
the  latter,  taken  together,  form  an  oblong 
square,  but  arc  somewhat  notched  or  widely 

- scalloped  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  edges. 

1 The  head  and  thorax  of  this  beetle  are  dark 

copper-brown,  or  almost  black,  and  thickly 
covered  with  short  greenish  yellow  hairs  ; 
the  wing-cases  are  light  yellowish  brown  ; 
but  changeable,  with  pearly  metallic  tints, 
and  spattered  with  numerous  irregular  black 
spots  ; the  under  side  of  the  body,  which  is 
very  hairy',  is  of  a black  colour,  with  the 
edges  of  the  rings  and  the  legs  dull  red.  It 
measures  about  six-tenths  "of  an  inch  in 

• length.  During  the  summer  months  the  In- 
dian Cetonia  is  not  seen;  but  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  a new  brood  comes  forth, 
the  beetles  appearing  fresh  and  bright,  ns 
though  they  had  just  completed  their  last 
transformation.  At  this  time  they  may  be 
found  on  the  flowers  of  the  golden-rod,  eating  I 
the  pollen,  and  also  in  great  numbers  on  | 
corn-stalks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  the  locust 
tree,  feeding  upon  the  sweet  sap  of  these 
plants.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  disappear,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  get  into  some  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
where  they  pass  the  winter  in  a torpid  state, 
and  in  the  spring  issue  from  their  retreats, 
and  finish  their  career  by  depositing  their 
eggs  for  another  brood.  Those  that  are  seen 
in  the  soring  want  the  freshness  of  the 
autumnal  beetles.  Their  hovering  over  and 

J occasionally  dropping  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of 


selecting  a suitable  place  to  enter  the  earth 
and  lay  their  eggs. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  distinct 
species  are  known  to  exist  in  collections,  and 
numerous  others  are  yearly  added  to  the 
list.  [Sec  also  art.  Goliatuus.] 

CETOTOLITES.  Whale  ear-bones.  [See  > 
Bal^nodon  in  the  Supplement.] 

CILZETODON : CHyETODONTIDiE.  A ! 
genus  and  family  of  Acanthopterygious  j 
fishes,  abounding  in  the  sons  of  hot  climates,  j 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their  I 
figure  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours.  They  ! 
are,  in  a general  view,  distinguished  by  the 
great  depth  and  highly  compressed  form  of 
the  body7,  which,  in  most  species,  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  by  transverse,  oblique,  or 
longitudinal  bands,  and  covered  with  strong 
scales  ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  re- 
markably broad.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous ; but  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
in  the  European  seas.  It  may  sutlice,  per- 
haps, to  describe  one  species ; for  which 
purpose  we  will  take 

The  IMPERIAL  CH^ETODON.  Tins  is 
a magnificent  species,  growing  to  the  length 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  : body  oval  ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  broad  ; and  scaled  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  base  ; gill- 
covers  furnished  on  each  side  with  a very 
strong  spine  ; the  ground  colour  a golden 
yellow,  longitudinally  but  somewhat  ob- 
liquely striped  with  very  numerous  bright- 
blue  parallel  rays.  It  is  a native  of  the  seas 
of  Japan,  aud  is  iu  high  esteem  as  an  article 
of  food. 

CHAFFINCH.  ( Fringilla  Calebs.)  A 
well-known,  lively  Pusserine  bird,  of  elegant 
plumage,  whose  short  aud  frequently-re- 
peated song  is  heard  early  in  spring,  but 
which  towards  the  close  of  summer  becomes  a 
mere  chirping  note.  Its  nest  is  remarkably 
neat  and  compact,  being  constructed  of  small 
fibres,  roots,  and  moss,  and  lined  with  wool, 
hair,  and  feathers.  The  female  generally  lays 
five  or  six  eggs,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  Bpots,  principally  at  the 
larger  end  ; and  the  male  is  very  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion. The  bill  is  pale  blue,  tipped  with 
black  ; eyes  hazel  ; forehead  black  ; the 
• crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  and 
sides  of  tho  neck,  bluish  ash  ; the  checks, 
throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly, 
thighs,  and  vent,  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  ; the  hack  is  reddish-brown,  changing  to 
green  on  the  rump  ; the  wing-coverts  are 
dusky,  tipped  with  white,  forming  two  pretty 
large  liars  across  the  wing  ; the  bastard  wing 
and  quill  feathers  are  black,  edged  with 
yellow;  the  tail  is  black,  except  the  outer 
feather,  which  is  edged  with  white  ; legs 
brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  not 
so  vivid,  but  inclines  to  a dusky  green  ; and 
she  is  destitute  of  the  red  on  the  breast. 

Chaffinches  subsist  chiefly  on  small  seeds  $ 
likewise  on  caterpillars  and  insects,  with 
which  they  also  feed  their  young.  As  they 
are  naturally  very  hardy,  they  may  he  taken 
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from  their  nests  when  about  ten  days  old, 
and  brought  up  with  facility  : but  in  England 
they  are  seldom  kept  in  cages,  as  their  song 
is  thought  to  possess  no  variety,  and  they 
are  not  apt  imitators  of  other  6ong-birds. 
In  Thuringia,  however,  it  is  said,  there  is 
quite  a passion  for  keeping  them,  and  they 
accordingly  fetch  high  prices  there. 

Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Chaffinch  is  without  a friendly  advocate  in 
this  country.  That  he  is  esteemed  by  at 
least  one  person,  and  that  person  a naturalist 
of  no  mean  calibre,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Ornithological  Essays  of  Mr. 
Waterton  afford  undoubted  evidence  : — 
“ Amongst  all  the  pretty  warblers,"  says  he, 
“ which  flit  from  bush  to  bush  before  me,  as 
I wander  through  the  flowery  fields,  next  to 
poor  cock  robin,  the  chaffinch  is  my  favourite 
bird.  I see  him  almost  at  every  step.  He 
is  in  the  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  in  the 
lowly  hawthorn  : he  is  on  the  house-top, 
and  on  the  ground  close  to  your  feet.  You 
may  observe  him  on  the  stack-bar,  and  on 
the  dunghill  ; on  the  king’s  highway,  in 
the  fallow  field,  in  the  meadow,  in  the 
pasture,  and  by  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
If  his  little  pilferings  on  the  beds  of  early 
radishes  alarm  you  for  the  return  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  think,  I pray  you,  how 
many  thousands  of  seeds  he  consumes, 
which  otherwise  would  be  carried  by  the 
wind  into  your  choicest  quarters  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  would  spring  up  there,  most  sadly 
to  your  cost.  Think  again  of  his  continual 
services  at  your  bam  door,  where  he  lives 
throughout  the  winter,  chiefly  on  the  un- 
profitable seeds,  which  would  cause  you 
endless  trouble  were  they  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  straw  and  to  be  carried  out  with  it 
into  the  land,  on  the  approach  of  spring. 

“ His  nest  is  a paragon  of  perfection. 
He  attaches  lichen  to  the  outside  of  it, 
by  means  of  the  spider’s  slender  web.  In 
the  jear  1805,  when  I was  on  a plantation 
iu  Guiana,  I saw  the  humming-bird  making 
use  of  the  spider’s  web  in  its  nidification  ; 
and  then  the  thought  struck  me  that  our 
chaffinch  might  probably  make  use  of  it 
too.  On  my  return  to  Europe,  I watched 
i a chaffinch  busy  at  its  nest  : it  left  it,  and 
; flew  to  an  old  wall,  took  a cobweb  from  it, 
then  conveyed  it  to  its  nest,  and  interwove 
it  with  the  lichen  on  the  outside  of  it.  Four 
1 or  five  eggs  are  the  usual  number  which  the 
! chaffinch's  nest  contains  ; and  sometimes 
| only  three.  The  thorn,  and  most  of  the 
evergreen  shrubs,  the  sprouts  on  the  boles  of 
forest  trees,  the  woodbine,  the  whin,  the 
wild  rose,  and  occasionally  the  bramble,  arc 
this  bird’s  favourite  places  for  nidifi',r.tion. 
Like  all  its  congeners,  it  never  covers  its 
eggs  on  retiring  from  the  nest,  for  its  young 
are  hatched  blind.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  me  in  the  song  of  this 
bird.  Perhaps  association  of  ideas  may  add 
a trifle  to  the  value  of  its  melody  : for  when 
I hear  the  first  note  of  the  chaffinch,  I 
know  that  winter  is  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  that  sunshine  and  fine  weather 
are  not  far  off.  * * * The  chaffinch  never 
sings  when  on  the  wing  ; but  it  warbles 
1 incessantly  on  the  trees,  and  on  the  hedge- 

rows,  from  the  early  part  of  February  to  the 
second  week  in  July  ; and  then  (if  the  bird 
be  in  a state  of  freedom)  ita  song  entirely 
ceases.  You  may  hear  the  thrush,  the  lark, 
the  robin,  and  the  wren,  ring  from  time  to 
time  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter ; but 
you  will  never,  by  any  chance,  have  one 
single  note  of  melody  from  the  chaffinch. 
Its  powers  of  song  have  sunk  into  a deep 
and  long  lasting  trance,  not  to  be  roused  by 
any  casualty  whatever.  All  that  remains 
of  its  voice,  lately  so  sweet  and  so  exhilarat- 
ing, is  the  shrill  and  well-known  monotonous 
call,  which  becomes  remarkably  distinct  and 
frequent  whenever  the  cat,  the  owl,  the 
weasel,  or  the  fox  are  seen  to  be  on  the 
move. 

" Sad  and  mournful  is  the  fate  which  awaits 
this  harmless  songster  in  Belgium  and  in 
Holland,  and  in  other  kingdoms  of  the  Con- 
tinent. In  your  visit  to  the  towns  in  these 
countries,  you  see  it  outside  the  ■window,  a 
lonely  prisoner  in  a wooden  cage,  which  is 
scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  turn 
round  upon  its  perch.  It  no  longer  enjoys 
the  light  of  day.  Its  eyes  have  been  seared 
with  a red-hot  iron,  in  order  to  increase  its 
powers  of  song,  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  are  supposed  to  be 
heightened  and  prolonged  far  beyond  their 
ordinary  duration  by  this  barbarous  pro- 
cess. Poor  chaffinches,  poor  choristers,  poor 
little  sufferers  ! My  heart  aches  as  I pass 
along  the  streets,  and  listen  to  your  plaintive 
notes.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  we  may  hear 
these  helpless  captives  ringing  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge)  in  apparent  ecstasy.  I would 
fain  hope  that  these  pretty  prisoners,  so 
woe-begone,  and  so  steeped  in  sorrow,  to  the 
ej’e  of  him  who  knows  their  sad  story,  may 
have  no  recollection  of  those  days  when  they 
poured  forth  their  wild  notes  in  the  woods, 
free  as  air,  ‘ the  happiest  of  the  happy.’ 
Did  they  remember  the  hour  when  the  hand 
of  man  so  cruelly  deprived  them  both  of  , 
liberty  and  eyesight,  we  should  say  that 
they  would  piue  in  anguish,  and  rink  down 
at  last,  a certain  prey  to  grief  and  melan- 
choly. * -*  * How  the  song  of  birds  is  in- 
volved in  mystery  I mystery  probably  never  j 
to  be  explained.  Whilst  sauntering  up  and 
down  the  Continent  in  the  blooming  month 
of  May,  we  hear  the  frequent  warbling  of 
the  chaffinch  : and  then  we  fancy  he  is  sink- 
ing solely  to  beguile  the  incubation  of  his 
female,  sitting  on  her  nest  in  a bush  close  , 
at  hand.  But  on  returning  to  the  town,  we 
notice  another  little  chaffinch,  often  in  some 
wretched  alley,  a prisoner  with  the  loss  of 
both  its  eyes,  and  singing  nevertheless  as 
though  its  little  throat  would  burst.  Does 
this  blind  captive  pour  fourth  its  melodv  in 
order  to  soothe  its  sorrows?  Has  Omni po-  j 
tcnce  kindly  endowed  the  chaffinch  with 
vocal  faculties,  which  at  one  time  may  be 
employed  to  support  it  in  distress,  and  at 
another  time  to  add  to  its  social  cnjovmcnts  ? 
What  answer  shall  we  make?  We  know 
not  what  to  say.  But  be  it  as  it  will,  I would 
not  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  chaffinch, 
though  by  doing  so  I might  render  its  melody 
ten  times  sweeter  than  that  of  the  sweet 
nightingale  itself.  0 that  the  potentate,  in  j 

a 
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.whose  dominions  this  little  bird  is  d°om«l 
to  such  a cruel  fate,  would  pass  an  edict  to 
■ forbid  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous 
deed  ! Then  would  I exclaim,  O king  ot 
men.  thy  act  is  worthy  of  a royal  heart. 
’That  kind  Being,  who  is  a friend  to  the 
friendless,  shall  recompense  thee  tor  tins. 


CHALCIDjE.  A family  of  Lizards,  long 
and  serpent-like  in  form,  and  gradually  pre- 
, sentimr  us  with  a transition  from  one  to  the 
other  class  of  reptiles.  The  body  is  usually 
cylindrical,  and  extremely  elongated  ; some- 
times destitute  of  limbs,  and  mostly  with  the 
limbs  only  a little  developed,  or  merely  ru- 

For  descriptions  of  the  species  (eighteen  in 
number,  and  all  in  the  British  Museum), 

. see  the  very  admirable  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Lizards  in  the  Museum  Collection,  by- 
John  Edw.  Grav,  Esq.,  E.K.  b.,  published 
in  1S45,  in  280  closely  printed  pages,  wherein 
ail  the  species  are  well  characterized. 

CHALCIDHLE.  A family  of  Hyinenop- 
terous  insects,  composed  of  a great  number 
: of  parasitic  species,  distinguished  generally 
1 bv  their  very  minute  size,  and  many  of  them 
displaying  splendid  metallic  colours.  So 
exceedingly  minute  are  some  that  they  are 
, reared  within  the  eggs  of  other  insects,  hut 
the  majority  infest  other  larval  or  pupm. 
Manv  kinds  of  insect  are  subject  to  them, 

! but  they  are  mostly  destructive  to  the  vari- 
ous Lepidoptera  ; and  there  are  some  species, 
especially  those  having  the  ovipositor  long 
and  exserted.  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  va- 
I nous  kinds  of  galls,  formed  by  CympidcE,  &e.; 
their  progeny  attacking  and  subsisting  upon 
the  larvae  inclosed  within.  _ o 

Mr.  Haliday  and  Mr.  F.  Walker,  r . Ij.  s., 
have  studied  this  very  extensive  family  of 
insects.  The  latter  has  published  a mono- 
graph of  them  ; and  there  are  many  very 
beautifully  engraved  plates,  executed  by 
Mr.  Ingall,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
“Entomological  Magazine"  and  the  “ En- 
I tomologist  ” of  Mr.  Newman.  There  is  a 
larce  collection  of  them  in  the  British  Mu- 
! seum.  Mr.  Darwin  brought  home  many 
1 from  the  voyage  of  U.M.  S.  Beagle  ; Mr. 
| E.  Doubleday  found  many  new  species 
i during  his  travels  in  N.  America  ; while, 
j even  in  high  latitudes.  Mr.  George  Baniston, 
[ now  of  Tadousac,  found  undescribed  species 
I , of  these  minute  insects  — 


the  shells  then  spouts  up  in  a stream,  three 
or  four  feet  high  : it  was  from  this  noise  and 
the  spouting  of  the  water  that  we  discovered 
them,  for  in  other  respects  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  coral  rock.  A 
number  of  these  cockles  were  taken  on  board 
the  ship,  and  stewed  in  the  coppers  ; but 
they  were  too  rank  to  be  agreeable  food,  and 
were  eaten  by  few."  It  isalso  called  Ini/i.ci, a. 
We  have  seen  an  immense  pair  in  the  enure n 
of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  they  serve  to 
hold  “ holy  water.” 


CHAMELEON.  A lizard-lilce  Reptile, 
whose  peculiar  faculty  ot  changing  colour 
has  for  ages  amused  the  uninformed,  and 
furnished  matter  of  speculation  to  the  phi- 
losopher. The  species  included  in  the  C//a- 
mclconidce,  or  chameleon-tribe,  are  distin- 
guished by  several  very  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. Their  bodies  are  much  compressed, 
or  flattened  sideways  ; and  the  back  is  sur- 
mounted by  a sharp  ridge.  Two  ot  the  toes 
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“ The  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass.’ 


CFIAMA.  A genus  of  large  bivalve  shells, 
the  characters  of  which  arc,  — that  they  are  ' 
commonly  smooth,  though  in  some  places  a ■ 
little  rugose  ; and  in  a few  species  there  are  i 
numerous  spines.  The  valves  of  the  shell  i 
are  equal,  elate,  and  convex  •.  and  the  mouth 
gapes,  as  in  the  oyster.  The  Chaim i yimut 
or  (riant  Charria,  is  the  largest  and  heaviest 
shell  yet  discovered.  It  is  found  in  the  I 
Indian  Ocean.  “Many  enormous  cockles” 
(Cham a {, fiya *),  Captain  Flinders  observes, 

“ were  scattered  upon  different  parts  of  the 
reef.  At  low  water,  this  cockle  seems  most  I 


XCCI.  Al  low  WKICI.  uin  liWMt  Btriim  IIIONt 

commonly  to  lie  half  open  ; but  frequently 
closes  with  much  noise  ; and  the  water  witliin 


are  directed  backwards,  opposing  the  three  1 
anterior  ones  ; and  the  tail  is  prehensile. 
The  tongue  is  a hollow  tube,  with  a swollen 
fleshy  extremity  ; and  it  is  capable  of  being 
darted  out  instantaneously  to  a great  dis- 
tance, and  of  being  ns  rapidly  drawn  in. 
This  organ  is  furnished  with  a glutinous 
saliva  ; by  which  the  insect  prey  that  serve 
for  the  support  of  these  extraordinary  rep- 
tiles ure  attached  to  it.  The  eyes  of  the 
Chameleon  are  capable  of  being  moved  in- 
dependently  of  each  other  ; and  they  are 
constantly  covered  with  a sort  of  eyelid,  in 
which  there  is  a small  aperture  correspond- 
ing with  the  pupil.  It  is  a creature  of  a 
harmless  nature,  feeding  on  insects,  and  is  | 
capable  of  enduring  a long  abstinence  ; henee 
arose  the  popular  idea  of  the  Chameleon 
being  nourished  by  air  alone.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  India  and  Africa  : it  is  also  sometimes 
seen  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

The  cause  of  the  different  changes  of  colour 
which  the  Chameleon  undergoes  is  not  even 
i yet  well  understood.  It  is  said  that  “the 
I rate  m uscosum,  or  coloured  layer  of  the  skin, 

| contains  two  kinds  of  pigment,  situated  in 
different  layers  ; the  deeper-seated  layer  is 
of  a deep  green  or  violet  red  colour,  the 
superficial  pigment  is  of  a greyish  colour  ; 
the  deep-seated  pigment  is  contained  in 
branched  cavities,  and  is  moveable,  pro- 
ducing by  its  partial  accumulation  and  va- 
rying proportions  with  t lie  superficial  layer 
the  changes  of  colour  for  which  the  Chame- 
leon lias  in  all  ages  been  remarkable.  Dr. 
Shaw  thus  writes  : “ The  general  or  usual 
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changes  of  colour  in  the  Chameleon,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  my 
own  observation  of  such  as  have  been  brought 
into  tills  country  in  a living  state,  are  from 
a bluish  ash-colour  (its  natural  tinge)  to  a 
green  and  sometimes  yellowish  colour,  spot- 
ted unequally  with  red.  If  the  animal  be 
exposed  to  a full  sunshine,  the  unilluminated 
side  generally  appears,  within  the  space  of 
some  minutes,  of  a pale  yellow,  with  large 
roundish  patches  or  spots  of  red-brown.  On 
reversing  the  situation  of  the  animal  the 
same  change  takes  place  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection ; the  side  which  was  before  in  the 
shade  now  becoming  either  brown  or  ash- 
colour,  while  the  other  side  becomes  yellow 
and  red  ; but  these  changes  are  subject  to 
much  variety  both  as  to  intensity  of  colours 
and  disposition  of  spots.” 

Chameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow,  dull, 
and  torpid ; often  remaining  in  the  same 
position  for  many  hours  together,  or  tra- 
versing the  twigs  and  branches  of  trees  in  a 
slow  and  cautious  manner,  with  the  aid  of 
the  grasping  powers  of  the  feet  and  tail.  The 
skin  is  composed  of  small  granular  scales  ; 
the  lungs  are  large,  and  are  connected  (as 
in  birds)  with  air-cells  that  lie  among  the 
muscles  and  beneath  the  skin  ; hence  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  varies  greatly  ; for, 
according  as  these  cavities  are  fall  or  empty, 
it  appears  either  full  and  bloated,  or  lean 
and  shrunken. 

CHAMOIS.  (Antilope  rupiccipra.  Pallas. 
Rupicapra  tragus.  Gray.)  A well-known 
species  of  the  genus  Antelope  (to  which 
article  we  refer  the  reader) ; but  it  being 
the  only  animal  of  Western  Europe  that 
partakes  in  any  very  considerable  degree 
of  the  characters  belonging  to  the  An- 
tilopidce , we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  1 
describe  it  separately,  under  its  popular 
name.  The  Chamois  is  found  only  in  high  1 
mountainous  regions,  in  6mall  flocks  or  fa- 
milies, where  they  feed  on  the  highest  cliffs 
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and  precipices  affording  vegetation,  which 
nre  almost  inaccessible  to  man.  Their  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell  are  so  acute,  and  they 
arc  so  exceedingly  shy,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  patience  and  skill  that  the  hunter 
can  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  them  ; 
they  arc  likewise  so  swift,  and  leap  with 


such  vigour  and  sureness  of  foot,  that  to 
overtake  them  in  a fair  chase  ie  next  to  im- 
possible ; hence  the  Chamois  hunters  of  the 
Alps  are  obliged  to  encounter  the  greatest 
perils  in  pursuit  of  this  favourite  game. 

The  Chamois  is  a little  more  than  three 
feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  height ; its 
head  resembles  that  of  the  common  goat, 
but  the  nostrils  are  not  so  large,  nor  the 
upper  lip  so  prominent.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  varying  with  the 
seasons,  being  of  a deep  brown  in  winter,  of 
a brown  fawn  colour  in  summer,  and  slight- 
ly mixed  with  grey  in  spring.  The  head  is 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  excepting  a black 
brown  band,  which  commences- near  the 
nose,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  horns  and 
ears,  after  encircling  the  eyes  ; the  tail  is 
short  and  black  ; and  the  edges  of  the  hips 
and  inside  of  the  thighs  and  ears  alone  white. 
The  horns  are  about  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
aud  are  nearly  parallel  throughout  : the  fax* 
is  straight  ; the  ears  small,  erect,  and  pointed; 
and  there  is  neither  muzzle  nor  beard.  The 
hoofs  are  concave  beneath,  and  terminate 
by  a projecting  edge,  especially  on  the  out- 
side. The  colours  of  both  sexes  are  the 
same,  but  the  females  are  rather  smaller 
than  the  males.  The  kids  are  of  a deep 
yellowish  brown  colour,  having  the  under 
jaw,  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  throat 
white  ; with  similar  dark  bands  as  the  adult,  . 
beginning  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  sur- 
rounding the  eye,  and  ending  at  the  fore- 
head. One  or  "two  are  usually  produced  at 
a birth.  Their  flesh  is  considered  a very 
superior  article  of  food  ; and  their  skin  is 
wrought  into  a soft,  pliable  leather,  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  animal  furnishing 
it.  Their  food  consists  of  mountain  herbs  | 
aud  flowers,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  shrubs;  ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  they  seldom  drink, 
and  are  extremely  fond  of  salt.  The  father 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  had  several 
Chamois  in  his  noble  menagerie  at  Knowsley. 
We  saw  two  young  species  in  London  some 
time  ago,  which  were  on  their  way  to  his 
Lordship’s.  They  were  sweet,  gentle-look- 
ing creatures,  and  were  by  no  means  shy. 


CHANK  SHELLS.  The  name  given  to 
one  or  more  species  of  shells  of  the  genus 
Dolium.  These  shells  (says  Mr.  M*Cuiluch) 
are  fished  up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mancr 
on  the  coast  opposite  Jaffnapatam.  in  Ceylon, 
in  about  two  fathoms  water ; and  at  Tra- 
vancore,  Juticoreen,  and  other  places.  Large 
fossil  beds  of  Chanks  have  also  been  found. 
They  arc  of  a spiral  shape,  and  form  a con- 
siderable article  of  trade  in  India,  where 
they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings 
or  bracelets,  and  are  worn  as  ornaments  for 
the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  &c.  by  the  Hindoo 
women  : many  of  them  are  also  buried  with 
the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  per- 
sons. Those  which,  from  being  taken  with 
the  fish,  are  called  green  Chanks.  are  most 
in  demand.  The  white  Chank  which  is  the 
shell  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  strong  tides, 
haring  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  ts  not 
worth  the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The 
value  of  the  green  Chank,  depends  upon  its 
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size.  A Chank  opening  to  the  right,  called 
in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  Chank,  is  so 
highly  prized,  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400, 
or  500,  or  even  1000  rupees. 

CnAXXEL-BILL.  ( Seythrops .)  A genus 
of  Scansorial  birds  found  in  New  Holland, 

I &c.  [See  ScYTHRors.] 

! .CHARADRIAD-rE.  A family  of  Wading 
birds,  or  Grallatores,  including  the  British 
Plover  and  allied  species.  [See  Plover.] 

CHARADRIUS.  [See  Plover.] 

CHARR.  (Scilmo  aalvelinus.)  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  family  Salmonidce , which  in- 
habits the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
bolder  and  more  mountainous  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ; showing  a strong  predilection  for  clear 


extravagant,  thoughtless,  and  ambitious 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  A fine  series  of  these 
birds  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  collection  of 
birds  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  RED  CHATTERER  ( Ampelia 
enrnifex)  inhabits  Guiana  and  many  other 
parts  of  South  America.  The  head  is  erested, 
and,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  1 
belly,  rump,  thighs,  and  vent,  is  of  a bright 
crimson  ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a dull 
red,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  dusky  : the 
tail  is  crimson,  with  the  tip  black  ; the  legs 
a dirty  yellow.  Its  length  is  about  seven 
inches. 
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and  pure  waters,  and  being  seldom  known 
to  wander  into  running  streams,  except 
their  bottoms  are  similar  to  those  of  its 
1 1 native  lakes.  The  body  is  longer  and  more 
slender  than  that  of  the  trout  ; the  back  is 
I ; of  an  olive  colour,  speckled  with  whitish 
j spots  ; the  belly  is  generally  red  ; the  scales 
| are  very  small,  and  the  lateral  lines  are 
1 1 straight.  The  mouth  l£  wide  ; the  jaws  are 
I nearly  equal  ; the  lower  parts  of  the  fins  a-e 
| of  a vermillion  dye  : and  the  gills  are  quad- 
i ruple.  Although  the  Cliarr  is  very  scarce 
* |n  country,  it  occurs  in  many  of  the 
| hikes  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
, Lancashire  ; and  its  flesh  is  held  in  high  es- 
timation. 

1 CHATTERERS.  ( Ampelidce .)  The  Chat- 
ner?  ur?  a family  of  Passerine  birds  (nearly 
all  of  whom  are  natives  of  America),  sub- 
sisting on  fruits  and  berries  ; but  us  the 
J fencrahtv  of  them  reside  far  from  the  habi- 
tations of  man,  few  opportunities  occur  of 
becoming  fully  acquainted  with  their  habits, 
&c.  The  only  species  found  in  Europe  is  the 
Bohemian  Chatterer  or  Waxwing  ( Bomby - 
I cnio:  yarrulu.  [See  Waxwi.yo.] 

TERFRP^PLErBREASTKD  CIIAT- 
Bruil m'jT1 t inhabits 

f 'V  'i  y “ »•»<*«  nine  inches  in  length  i 
beak  black  ; the  head,  all  the  upper  part,  of 
the  body,  and  wing-coverts  of  a , "end  hi 
?*?W  bye  1 •><*  greater  coverts,  wings  and 
n«!kb  a<  k 'ithe  lhr00t  a,"i  tore  part  of  the 
"“k,  P"? «•  varied  with  three  or  four 
patchc,  of  bright  scarlet ; breast  with  a blilK 

feiLrTtU'InS,.Ul"0  “ “c“rlct  btt,,,i-  The 
ateani^  °1  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  body  of 

h,„  . ' " blue'  uml  the  throat,  neck  and 

areofwiXd Thi"  and  al|i«l  species 
havini,  L?  , urripar/onr  Chatterers,  from 
® been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 


CIIEOOE,  or  CHIGOE.  ( Pulex  pene- 

trans.) A small  and  troublesome  Apterous 
insect  of  the  order  Aphaniptera,  of  u black 
colour,  which  penetrates  the  flesh,  and  will,  if 
neglected,  produce  malignant  ulcers.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
islands.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  small  flea,  pe- 
culiar to  warm  climates,  and  dangerous  as 
well  as  troublesome  to  those  whom  they  at- 
tack. But  our  readers  shall  see  what  that 
entertaining  naturalist,  Waterton,  lias  said 
upon  the  subject:  — “This  apparently  in- 
significant insect  far  outdoes  the  bug  in  the 
exercise  of  its  noxious  qualities.  The  bu" 
attacks  you  in  an  open  manner,  makes  a 
hearty  meal,  and  then  retires  to  enjoy  it : 
but  the  Chegoe  commences  its  operations 
upon  you  so  gently,  that  they  are  scarcely 
lelt  s „und  11  terminates  them  in  a way  that 
calls  for  your  most  serious  attention.  In  a ' 
word,  it  approaches  you  with  such  insinu-  1 
ating  address,  that  you  absolutely  feel  a kind 
of  gratification  at  the  very  time  it  is  adopt- 
ing measures  which  will  infallibly  end  in 
your  certain  torment.  Soon  after  the  Chegoe 
has  entered  your  skin,  you  experience  a 
pleasant  itching  kind  of  sensation,  by  which 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  right ; 
and,  on  taking  a nearer  view  of  the  part, 
you  perceive  that  the  skin  is  somewhat  dis- 
coloured. I know  it  is  supposed  by  some 
people,  that  the  accounts  concerning  the 
Chegoe  have  been  much  exaggerated.  I am 
not  of  this  way  of  thinking,  for  I myself 
have  smarted  under  its  attacks  ; and  I have 
minutely  inspected  the  foot  of  a Nemo 
which  was  a mass  of  ulcers,  formed  entirely 
by  the  neglected  ravages  of  the  Chegoe. 

“Not  content  with  merely  paving  you  a 
visit,  and  then  taking  itself  off  igain,  as  is 
the  custom  of  most  insects,  this  insidious 
miner  contrives  to  work  its  way  quite  under 
your  skin,  and  there  remains  to  rear  a mt- 
1 °™e  ^ the  curiosity 
hnXf,f  L hl  molverncnt8  of  'i  Chegoe  on  the 
back  of  my  hand,  a part  not  usuullv  selected 
bv  it  to  form  a settlement.  It  worked  its 

VeCttyi  rupi(.1|y  for  80  Rmull  an  insect. 

In  half  an  hour  it  had  bored  quite  through 

Nntwi'hV'VV1  WR9  c«'nPjctely  out  of  sight. 

• A , . h ,'il  to  encourage  its  intended  colony, 

Avast,  there  I my  good  little  fellow,'  mild 
r.i  ; must  part  company  without  loss  of 
tunc.  I cannot  afford  to  keep  you,  and  a 
numerous  family,  for  nothing  ; you  would 
soon  cat  me  out  of  house  and  home.'  On 
buying  this,  I applied  the  point  of  my  pen- 
kmle  to  the  place  where  the  Cliego^  lmd  | 
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entered,  and  turned  it  loose  upon  the  world 
again. 

“In  the  plantations  of  Guiana  there  is 
generally  an  old  negress,  known  by  the 
name  of  Granny,  a kind  of  * J unonis  anus,’ 
who  loiters  about  the  negro  yard,  and  ia 
supposed  to  take  charge  of  the  little  negroes 
who  are  too  young  to  work.  Towards  the 
close  of  day,  you  will  sometimes  hear  some 
of  the  most  dismal  cries  of  woe  coming  from 
that  quarter.  Old  Granny  is  then  at  work, 
grubbing  the  Chegoe  nests  out  of  the  feet  of 
the  sable  urchins,  and  filling  the  holes  with 
lime-juice  and  Cayenne  pepper.  This  search- 
ing compound  has  two  duties  to  perform  ; 
first,  it  causes  death  to  any  remaining  Che- 
goe in  the  hole  ; and,  secondly,  it  acts  as  a 
kind  of  birch-rod  to  the  unruly  brats,  by 
which  they  are  warned,  to  their  cost,  not  to 
conceal  their  Chegoes  in  future : for,  afraid 
of  encountering  old  Granny's  tomahawk, 
many  of  them  prefer  to  let  the  Chegoes  riot 
in  their  flesh,  rather  than  come  under  her 
dissecting  hand.”  In  this  strain  our  amusing 
“ Wanderer”  continues  to  recount  the  die- 
goes’  annoyances ; but  our  want  of  space 
■warns  us  to  desist  from  indulging  in  a longer 
extract , and  we  couclude  by  observing,  that, 
as  these  insects  have  a decided  predilection 
for  the  toes,  the  most  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent their  attacks,  is  to  wear  thick  stockings, 
and  to  bathe  the  feet  often,  particularly  in 
sea-water. 

CHEIROGALEUS.  A genus  of  Mam- 
malia belonging  to  the  order  Quadrumana , 
allied  to  the  Galagos.  They  retain  the 
whole  of  their  inferior  incisors  during  life  ; 
tlie  head  is  round  ; the  nose  and  muzzle  are 
short ; the  lips  are  furnished  with  vibrissce; 
the  ears  are  short  and  oval ; the  eyes  are 


claw)  being  greatly  lengthened  ; between  j 
them  is  extended  a thin  membrane,  which  it  I 
continued  from  the  anterior  to  the  hinder  , 
extremities,  and,  in  most  Jiats,  is  also  con-  j 
tinued  between  the  hind  legs,  and  it  erabracei  ; 
the  tail  where  this  manlier  is  present.  The 
food  of  most  Bats  is  in  sects,  which  they  are  ! 
incessantly  pursuing  in  their  rapid  flight  ; | 
in  all  of  these  the  membrane  is  extended  < 
between  the  hind  legs,  which  enables  the 
Bat  to  turn  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  | 
Some  Bats,  however,  feed  principally  on  fruit,  j 
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large,  and  close  to  each  other  ; the  toe-nails 
are  compressed,  somewhat  clawlike  ; while 
the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  cylindrical. 
There  are  two  or  three  species  of  these  sin- 
gular Mammalia  known,  all  of  which  come 
from  Madacascar.  The  species  figured  is 
called  Chcirogaleus  medius. 

CHEIROMYS.  [See  Aye-Aye.] 

CHEIROPTERA.  The  scientific  name  of 
an  order  of  Mammalia,  having  the  faculty 
of  sustained  flight ; being  characterized  by 
having  the  anterior  extremities  so  formed 
as  to  serve  the  olfice  of  wings,  the  fingers 
being  extremely  long,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  an  extended  membrane.  This 
power  of  continued  flight,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  habits  of  mammiferous  animals,  is 
obtained  by  the  structure  of  the  an  tenor 
extremities;  the  fingers  of  the  fore-liand  (or 


and  in  these  the  hind  leg3  are  free.  They 
all  possess  four  large  canine  teeth,  but  the 
grinders  vary  in  number,  the  smallest  num-  1 
ber  being  on  each  side,  three  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  largest  five  above  and  six  below,  or 
vice  versd.  The  incisors  also  vary,  the 
smallest  number  being  two  above  and  two 
below,  and  the  largest  number  four  above 
and  six  below.  The  order  Cheiroptera  con- 
tains only  one  division,  the  Vcspcriiliomda-  j 
The  flying  Foxes  ( Galeopithccus ) being  now  i 
very  properly  classed  among  the  Quadru- 
mana.  Bats,  then,  are  divided  into  two 
families  ; the  first  of  which,  Isliophoru  are 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  nose,  the  skin  of  which  is  expanded  into 
leaf-like  appendages,  which  are  supposed  to 
increase  their  power  of  smell ; the  second 
family,  A. nistiophori,  have  the  nose  simple. 
The  first  family  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
families ; the  first,  Phyllostomatina^  haying 
the  nose-leaf  simple,  and  the  second,  I&ino- 
lophina , in  which  it  is  complicated.  The 
second  family  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
families ; the  first,  VespertUionina , in  which 
the  wings  are  wide  and  extended,  the  head 
long,  and  there  is  only  a single  phalanx  or 
joint  to  the  fore-finger  ; the  second,  Aocfi t- 
lionina , having  the  wings  long  and  straight, 
head  short  and  obtuse,  and  there  ore  two 
phalanges  on  the  fore-finger  ; and  the  third, 
Ptcropina . in  which  the  wines  are  rounded, 
the  head  long,  and  having  three  phalanges 
on  the  fore-finger.  There  are  seventeen 
British  species  of  Bats  : two  belong  to  the 
family  Jihinolophina , the  greater  and  lesser 
Horse-shoe  Bat ; but  neither  of  them  are 
very  common.  The  remaining  fifteen  be- 
long  to  the  family  rctpcrtilinriiria,  nre\\e 
being  included  in  the  genus  I csj>crtiJw,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  V.  Murmus  or  Mouse- 
coloured  Bat,  the  extent  of  the  wings  being 
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fifteen  inches;  this  species  is  very  rare. 
The  common  Bat  is  the  Pipistrelle  ( f • 
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r Pipistrellus) ; the  “Common  Bat”  of  the 
iTJontinent  ( V.  Murinua ) was  long  supposed 
t to  be  our  “ Common  Bat;"  but  this  is  now 
Mound  to  be  an  error.  Of  the  remaining 
‘ppecies,  two  are  the  most  beautiful  found  in 
•this  country,  the  long-eared  Bat,  and  the 
lesser  long-eared  Bat,  belonging  to  the  genus 
FPlecotus , and  the  other  is  the  Barbastelle. 
;{See  Bat  and  Vampire  Bat.] 

CHELIFER.  A genus  of  Arachnids;, 
^belonging  to  the  family  called  Pseuclo-scor- 
ipiones.  Their  bodies  are  oval,  and  they  have 
' the  palpi  elongated  like  arni9,  with  a elaw- 
Ldike  hand  with  two  fingers  ; eight  legs,  all 
t-equal,  and  terminated  by  two  ungues. 
IThey  resemble  small  scorpions  deprived  of 
ctails.  The  body  is  flattened,  with  the  thorax 
■nearly  square,  and  having  one  or  two  eyes 
on  each  6ide.  They  run  quickly,  and  often 
•sideways  like  crabs.  Two  or  three  species  of 
dthis  and  the  closely  allied  genus  Obisium  are 

• found  in  this  country. 

CHELONIA.  An  order  of  Reptiles,  in- 
deluding  the  Tortoises  and  Turtles  ; clmrac- 
•rterized  by  the  body  being  inclosed  between  a 
double  shield  or  shell,  from  which  the  head, 
•-tail,  aud  limbs  are  protruded.  The  animals 
composing  this  order  vary  considerably  in 

• those  details  of  their  structure  which  adapt 
: them  to  different  habits  of  life  ; some  of  them 
•being  adapted  to  reside  exclusively  upon  the 
« solid  ground,  and  others  to  dwell  amidst 
rmarshes,  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers,  &c. 
TThe  Laxd  Tortoises  ( Testudinulce')  have  a 
b bulged  carapace,  sustained  by  a bony  ske- 
leton wholly  solid,  and  anchylosed  for  the 
.-greater  part  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  breast- 
; plate;  their  legs  are  truncated,  with  very 
•Ishort  toes  connected  almost  to  the  nails,  and 
•-are  capable,  together  with  the  head,  of  being 

completely  withdrawn  into  the  armour.  In 
the  Marsh  and  River  Tortoises {Emydee) 
"the  toes  are  divided  and  webbed,  so  as  to 
^increase  the  extent  of  surface  ; and  in  the 
r Turtles  (Chelonidee)  they  are  extended  into 

• large  undivided  paddles,  by  which  they  can 
propel  themselves  rapidly  through  the  water. 
J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Bell  have 
published  monographs  of  this  order.  [See 
Tortoise  and  Turtle.] 

CFIELURA.  The  name  applied  to  n ge- 
■ nus  of  small  Amphipodous  Crustacea,  first 
found  at  Trieste  by  Dr.  Philippi,  who  has 
: described  a species  which  he  calls  C.  tere- 
brans,, from  its  habit  of  boring  into  wood- 
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“work  in  seawater.  This  species,  or  a very 
closely  allied  one.  has  been  found  at  Ar- 
drossan.  in  Ayrshire,  by  Major  Martin,  and 
in  Dublin  Bay,  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Allman  and 
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Mr.  Thompson.  It  may  prove  nearly  as  de- 
structive as  the  Limnoria  terebrans  [which 
see]. 

CFTENALOPEX,  or  EGYPTIAN  GOOSE. 
A genus  of  palmiped  birds,  allied  to  the  Ber- 
naclc  Geese,  but  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  its  legs,  and  the  small  spur  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  wing.  The  only  known  species  (Chc- 
nalopex  JEgyptiaca)  is  often  figured  on  the 


EGYPTIAN  GOOSE 
(r,HKN»l,OPEX  -EGYPTIAOA.) 

Egyptian  monuments  : it  is  a very  common 
bird  in  aviaries,  where  it  proves  very  attrac- 
tive by  its  pretty  colouring,  elegant  form, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  kept  in  con- 
finement. It  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  abounding  in  Sicily,  for  example  ; 
and  in  N.  Africa  it  is  an  abundant  species, 
especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

CHERMES.  A genus  of  four-winged 
insects,  which,  like  those  of  the  genus  Aphis, 
are  found  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and 
bark  of  various  trees  and  vegetables.  They 
derive  their  particular  distinctions  from  the 
plants  or  trees  on  which  they  feed  ; as  the  ash, 
alder,  elm,  box,  willow,  nettle,  Sec.  The 
abdomen  is  pointed,  and  the  legs  are  formed 
for  leaping.  In  their  larva  state  many  of 
them  appear  coated,  especially  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  body,  with  a flocculent  or  fila- 
mentous clammy  substance,  of  a white  colour, 
which  exudes  from  their  pores. 

CHEUCAU.  (Ptcroptochos  rubecula.) 
This  curious  bird  frequents  the  most  gloomy 
and  retired  spots  within  the  damp  forests  of 
the  islands  forming  the  Chonos  archipelago. 
Sometimes,  although  its  cry  may  be  heard 
close  at  hand,  let  a person  watch  ever  so  at- 
tentively, he  will  not  see  the  Cheucau  ; at 
other  times,  let  him  stand  motionless,  and 
the  red-breasted  little  bird  will  approach 
within  a few  feet,  in  the  most  familiar  man- 
ner. It  then  busily  hops  about  the  entangled 
mass  of  rotting  canes  and  branches,  with  its 
little  tail  cocked  upwards.  Mr.Darwin  opened 
the  gizzard  of  some  specimens  : it  was  very 
muscular,  and  contained  hard  seeds,  buds  of 
plants,  anil  vegetable  fibres,  mixed  with 
small  stones.  The  Cheucau  is  held  in  su- 
perstitious fear  by  the  Chilotans,  on  account 


of  its  strange  and  varied  cries. — Darwin's 
Journal.  [See  Backing-Bird.] 
CHEVALIER.  ( Totanus  glottis.)  This 
Grallatorial  bird,  which  is  called  by  some 
naturalists  the  Greenshank,  and  by  others  the 
Green-legged  Horseman,  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  stands  very  high  on  its 
legs.  The  bill  is  long,  reddish  near  the  tip,  and 
black  near  the  base  ; in  summer  the  top  of  its 
head  and  nape  are  longitudinally  rayed  with 
deep  black  and  white  ; the  forehead,  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  upper  part  of  the 
belly  and  the  sides  are  white,  sprinkled  with 
oval  dusky  spots  ; the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  except  the  under  tail-coverts, 
which  have  the  feathers  spotted  with  black 
in  the  direction  of  the  shafts  : the  greater 
[ wing-coverts,  and  the  long  feathers  which 
protect  the  quills,  are  of  a reddish  grey, 

| spotted  with  black  ; the  rest  of  the  coverts 
| are  edged  with  white,  which  is  followed  by 
' a band  of  brown  : the  two  intermediate  tail- 
1 feathers  are  ash-coloured,  with  transverse 
brown  zig-zag  stripes.  It  frequents  lakes, 
meadows,  and  the  margins  of  rivers  ; and  its 
flesh  is  very  delicate  and  well-flavoured. 
CHEVROTAIN.  [See  Musk  Deer.] 
CHILOGNATHA.  The  first  divsion  of 
I Myriapoda.  The  body  is  crustaceous,  and 
I often  cylindrical,  the  antenna;  rather  thick- 
! ened  at  the  tips  : two  thick  mandibles  with- 
out palpi,  distinctly  divided  into  two  por- 
| tions  ; legs  very  short,  and  always  termi- 
! nated  by  a single  claw.  They  crawl  very 
slowly,  or  rather  glide  along,  rolling  them- 
selves into  a spire  or  ball.  The  first  segment 
of  the  body,  and  in  some  also  the  second,  is 
[ largest,  and  represents  a corselet  or  small 
! shield.  It  is  only  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
1 sixth  segment,  in  different  species,  that  the 
duplication  of  the  legs  commences  ; and  the 
two  or  three  terminal  segments  are  destitute 
I of  feet.  On  this  family  and  the  following, 
1 the  late  George  Newport,  F.R.S.,  published 
I valuable  monographs  iu  the  Transactions 
! of  the  Linnajan  Society.  [See  Iulus  and 
I Centipede.] 

i CHILOPODA.  A division  of  the  class 
Myriapoda.  They  are  characterized  by  an- 
tennas thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing slender  towards  the  apex  ; the  mouth  con- 
sists of  two  mandibles,  which  are  furnished 
with  a palpiform  process,  and  provided  at  the 
apex  with  numerous  little  denticulations  ; 
covering  these  is  an  upper  and  an  under  lip  ? 
above  which  are  two  palpi,  resembling  legs 
by  being  terminated  by  a pointed  claw  ; and 
covering  this  under  lip  is  an  organ  furnished 
with  two  lateral  processes,  each  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a large  bent  claw,  through 
the  under  part  of  which  a poisonous  liquid 
is  said  to  be  ejected.  The  body  is  somewhat 
flattened,  composed  of  numerous  segments, 
defended  by  plates  of  a homy  substance, 
and  each  segment  generally  furnished  with 
a pair  of  legs.  In  hot  climates  they  grow 
verv  lar^c.  and,  from  their  venomous  bite, 
Jome  o?  them  ire  truly  formidable.  They 
conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  fallen 
trees,  and  are  all  found  in  rotten  wood. 
They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  very 


active,  and  some  emit  a phosphoric  light. 
[See  Scoeopesdka  ; Centipede,  ice-] 
CHOLERA.  There  are  two  specie*  of 
this  very  singular  kind  of  Chondroptery- 
gious  fish,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Chimoera ; each  named  after  the  ocean  it  in- 
habits. 
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The  Northern  Chimera  (Otimara  Bo- 
realis), generally  abides  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  prey  on 
the  smaller  fishes,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
6orts  of  Mollusca  and  Testacea.  Its  usual 
length  is  from  three  to  four  feet ; the  body 
is  long,  compressed,  and  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  continued  into  a 
long  and  slender  filament : the  head  is  very 
large  and  thick,  rising  up  in  front  into  a 
kind  of  pyramidal  form  ; and  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  in  the  male  fish,  is  a short  upright 
process  resembling  a tuft.  The  mouth, 
placed  beneath,  is  furnished  in  each  jaw  with 
a pair  of  broad,  bony  lamina;,  notched  in 
the  margin  into  a resemblance  of  numerous 
teeth  ; while  in  front,  both  above  and  below, 
stand  two  large  sub-triangular  teeth  : the 
upper  lip  is  divided  into  five  clefts  ; the  front, 
from  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  is  marked  by 
transverse  undulations  and  pores;  a line  runs 
across  the  forehead,  and  is  continued  in  a 
serpentine  course  into  the  lateral  line,  which 
is  very  strongly  marked,  of  a whitish  colour, 
with  dark  edges,  and  runs  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  : the  eyes  are  very  large  and  bright,  of 
a greenish  colour,  with  silvery  irides.  The 
body  above  the  lateral  line  is  of  a yellowish 
brown,  and  of  a bright  silver  colour  beneath 
it,  variegated  with  numerous  irregular  spots. 
The  fins  are  yellowish-brown,  varied  with 
darker  shades : the  first  dorsal  and  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  large  and  subtriangular ; the 
ventral,  similarly  shaped,  are  smaller  ; and 
at  the  base  of  each,  in  the  males  is  a length- 
ened 6ub-cylindric  process,  roughened  by 
numerous  sharp  prominences  in  a reversed 
direction.  The  flesh  of  the  CMmasra  is 
coarse,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. — The  Southern 
C him  .era  (Chimccra  Australis)  is  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  preceding  species,  but  with 
the  front  sloping  downwards,  and  the  upper 
lip  extended  into  a lengthened  cartilaginous 
flap,  bending  downwards  in  a reversed  di- 
rection beneath  : general  colour  of  the  whole 
fish  silvery,  with  a yellowish-brown  cast  on 
the  upper  parts  : fins  pale  brown.  Its  man- 
ner of  life  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chimoera 
Borealis  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

CHIMNEY  SWEEPER  [MOTHS!  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the 
genus  Fumea . 

CHIMPANZEE.  (Pithccus  troglodytes.) 
Cuvier  placed  the  Oran-Outang  foremost  in 
the  rank  of  Quadrimana,  but  later  natu- 
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realists  consider  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee 
uo  approximate  more  nearly  in  their  general 
c sonloi  matiou  to  man.  [See  Gohilla  in  Sur- 
r.’Lhiit.NT.]  The  Chimpanzee  is  un  in- 
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^habitant  of  Africa,  and  especially  of  the 
v 'oasts  of  Congo  and  Angola  ; and  travellers 
• who  have  visited  those  countries  assure  us 
;hat  in  an  adult  state  the  Chimpanzees  attain 
die  stature  of  man,  and  live  in  society  in  the 
i woods  ; that  they  construct  huts  of  the  leaves 
Lind  branches  of  trees,  to  protect  themselves 
kagainst  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
; violence  of  the  rains  ; that  they  walk  up- 
-right,  arm  themselves  with  clubs,  and  make 
1 1 formidable  resistance  against  the  attacks 
)f  the  largest  and  most  powerful  beasts.  The 
*x)dy  of  the  Chimpanzee  is  covered  with  long 
Iblack  hair  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  back, 
•out  much  thinner  on  the  breast  and  belly  ; 
the  arms  and  legs  are  not  so  disproportionate 
L-is  those  of  the  Oran-Outang,  the  fore-lingers 
aot  quite  touching  the  knees  when  the  ani- 
nal  stands  upright.  The  upper  part  of  the 
nead  is  very  flat,  with  a retiring  forehead, 
l and  a prominent  bony  ridge  over  the  eye- 
brows ; the  mouth  is  wide,  the  ears  large, 
the  nose  flat,  and  the  face  of  a blackish  brown 
colour.  There  was  formerly  a female  Chim- 
panzee in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
fc'ark,  supposed  to  be  about  ten  years  old:  she 
was  remarkubly  docile,  and  performed  cer- 
tain actions  with  much  apparent  rationality. 

How  truly  has  it  been  said,  that  although 
the  gradations  of  Nature  in  the  other  parts 
of  her  works  are  minute  and  imperceptible, 
Tct  in  the  ascent  from  brutes  to  men  the  line 
is  strongly  drawn,  well  marked,  and  decisive! 
In  vain  the  Chimpanzee  or  Oran-Outang 
may  resemble  Man  in  form,  or  may  possess 
the  power  of  imitating  his  actions,  it  still 
continues  a wretched  helpless  creature  ; and 
whatever  distant  resemblance  its  internal  I 
conformation  may  bear  to  the  human,  its 
whole  figure  exhibits  a picture  sufficiently 
mortifying  to  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  personal  appearances  alone.  The  tongue  ' 
and  all  the  organs  of  voice  maybe  the  same,  I 
yet  the  animal  is  dumb  ; the  brain  may  be  j 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  animal  j 
is  destitute  of  reason  : an  evident  proof,  ns  : 
Huffon  beautifully  observes,  that  no  dispo- 
sition of  matter  can  constitute  a mind  ; and  ' 
that  the  body,  how  nicely  soever  constructed,  j 
ts  constructed  in  vain,  when  no  soul  is  in- 


fused into  it  for  the  purpose  of  directing  its 
operations. 

Mr  Newman  furnishes  the  readers  of  the 
“ Zoologist”  (1845)  with  the  subjoined  par- 
ticulars : “ A larger,  stronger,  and  more  ac- 
tive Chimpanzee  than  any  previously  im- 
ported, was  lately  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Coleman,  Flockhart,  and  Co.,  from  the  river 
Nunez,  near  Sierra  Leone.  On  its  arrival 
in  the  London  Docks  I paid  it  a visit,  and 
immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Yarrell, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  it  for  the  Zoological 
Society  : the  officials,  however,  were  already 
on  the  alert,  and  the  creature  has  since  been 
purchased  by  the  society  for  300J.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  has  been  circulated 
in  the  London  newspapers,  was,  I hear, 
penned  by  one  of  the  keepers  : — ‘It  is  sin- 
gular that  she  resists  every  attempt  to  cor- 
rect her,  fighting  with  the  utmost  deter- 
mination ; every  other  animal,  even  the 
Ourang,  fears  its  keeper.  The  first  day  of 
the  Chimpanzee’s  arrival  at  the  Gardens, 
she  tore  out  three  of  the  strong  iron  bars  of 
her  cage,  which  have  been  since  strengthened. 
A temporary  nail  was  driven  about  half  its 
length,  into  a piece  of  wood,  about  six  inches 
long  aud  three  and  a half  square  ; she  held 
the  wood  between  her  teeth,  and  doubling 
the  nail  backwards  and  forwards,  broke  it 
short  off.  When  in  a passion,  she  tears  her 
hair  and  rolls  herself  on  the  ground  violently. 
Her  table  is  supplied  from  her  keeper’s,  and 
she  shares  in  everything  and  anything  he 
has.  She  eats  her  egg  with  a spoon,  takes 
her  grog  daily,  and,  ’tis  said,  that  when  on 
board  ship  she  mixed  the  latter  herself.  She 
will  lock  and  unloek  a door  or  drawer  ; will 
thread  any  needle  ; she  cannot  be  taken  in 
by  the  same  thing  twice,  and  will  imitate 
almost  any  thing  that  is  done  before  her.  She 
is.  considered  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  about 
nine  years  old,  which  well  agrees  with  all 
accounts  of  her  previous  life.  She  weighs 
52  lbs.;  measures  2 feet  2 inches  round  the 
chest,  and  is  3 feet  2 inches  high  ; or,  as  she 
will  not  stand  upright  to  be  measured,  pro- 
bably her  height  is  nearly  3 feet  6 inches.’ 
On  making  a more  careful  examination  of 
this  animal  in  her  present  abode,  I was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  her  want  of  teeth.  Only 
one  incisor  and  a few  imperfect  molars  ap- 
pear to  remain.  I observed  her  total  ina- 
bility to  crack  a nut,  a feat  performed  by  al- 
most every  other  monkey  with  great  adroit- 
ness. Her  manners  now  are  perfectly  quiet, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  ferocity 
implied  in  the  preceding  quotation  ; she  was 
gentle  in  the  extreme,  shaking  hands  in  a 
very  cordial  manner  with  some  children  who 
were  present,  and  perfectly  on  the  alert  at 
the  sound  of  her  name  — “ Susan  ” — when- 
ever it  was  uttered.  I presume  the  keeper 
imagined  that  detnils  of  her  ferocity  would 
give  her  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

I huve  observed  that  the  captains  of  Margate 
steamers  ulwavs  tell  their  passengers  that 
the  present  is  the  roughest  passage  they  ever 
encountered  ; so  the  visitors  of  this  gentle 
being  are  assured  it  is  the  most  savage  Chim- 
panzee. The  Captain,  to  whose  care  “Su- 
san ” was  entrusted,  told  me  that  in  taking 
her  meals  on  the  passage  home,  she  used 
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knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  drinking  cup,  with 
the  same  ease  as  a human  being  ; and  with 
whatever  food  she  was  supplied,  she  pre- 
ferred using  a fork  or  a spoon  to  convey  it 
to  her  mouth,  to  holding  it  in  her  hands. 
For  more  than  three  years  she  had  been  in 
possession  of  a Mr.  Campbell,  who  left  her 
at  perfect  liberty,  never  subjecting  her  to  the 
slightest  confinement.  When  he  received 
her  she  was  quite  young  — a mere  baby,  so 
that  her  present  age  may  be  supposed  four 
or  five  years,  rather  than  eight  or  nine. 
When  on  board  ship  she  entertained  a great 
dislike  to  black  men,  who  used  to  tease  and 
otherwise  misuse  her ; but  with  the  crew 


like  the  wood-louse.  Several  new  species  of 
these  shells  were  collected  in  the  Eastern  1 
Archipelago  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Adams  during*  the  voyage  of  li.  M-  S.  Sama- 
ra ng  ; two  of  which,  viz..  Chilun  pelwna, 
which  is  described  as  a beautiful  little  bright 


generally  she  appeared  on  excellent  terms, 
and  exhibited  many  traits  of  extreme  do- 


cility.” 

CHINA-MARK  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Iiydro- 
campa  and  Margaritia . 

CHINCHILLA.  This  littleHodent  animal, 
so  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  fur,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the  val- 
leys in  the  liigh  mountain  districts,  where 
the  cold  is  often  very  severe.  There  are  se- 
veral species  belonging  to  the  natural  family 
Chinchillidce,  of  which  this  animal  and  the 
Viscacha  of  the  Pampas  are  the  chief.  The 
colour  of  the  Chinchilla  is  clear  grey  above, 
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passing  into  white  on  the  under  parts.  It 
associates  in  numbers,  and  excavates  bur- 
rows, in  which  it  resides,  feeding  chiefly  upon 
roots.  In  size  and  generaf  form  it  much  re- 
sembles the  rabbit,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
tail,  which  turns  up  after  the  manner  of  a 
squirrel’s.  The  fur  is  of  a remarkably  close 
and  fine  texture  ; and  is,  accordingly,  mueh 
used  in  muffs,  tippets,  linings  to  oloaks, 
trimmings,  &c. 


CHHtONOMTDTE.  A sub-family  of  Dip- 
terous insects,  which  frequent  marshy  situa- 
tions,  and  very  much  resemble  gnats.  I he 
species  are  of  small  size  and  very  numerous  ; 
they  often  assemble  in  immense  cloud-Like 
swarms ; and  the  name  of  Midge  is  given  to 
them. 


CHITON.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca, 
inhabiting  multivalvc  shells,  several  spe- 
cies of  which  arc  found  on  our  own  coasts. 
Thev  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones,  in  general, 
near  low- water  mark.  The  shell  is  boat- 
shaped,  composed  of  about  eight  transverse 
pieces,  folding  over  each  other  at j^ir  edges, 
and  inserted  into  a tough  ligament.  Thcj 
sometimes  attain  a large  size,  but  do  not 
usually  exceed  two  inches.  Ihcj  hate  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a ball, 
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scarlet  shell  enframed  within  abroad  swollen 
ligament  of  the  same  striking  colour  ; and 
Chiton  formosus , — a most  exquisite  little 
species,  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  surrounded 
with  dense  tufts  of  white  shining  glassy  spi- 
culte.  For  a revision  of  this  genus,  see  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Gray,  recently  published. 
Mr.  L.  Reeve  has  published  figures  of  many 
of  the  species  in  his  “ Conchologia  Iconics." 
Mr.  Cuming  collected  a very*  great  number 
of  beautiful  species,  many  of  which  are  in 
the  fine  collection  of  the  British  Museum; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  procure  for  the  National  Museum  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Cuming’s  magnificent  collection 
of  shells. 

CHLAMYDOSAURUS.  A genus  of  Sau- 
rians,  described  by  Mr.  Gray,  from  a speci- 
men discovered  in  Australia  by  the  late 
Allan  Cunningham,  F.L.S.,  who  (between 
the  years  1S18  and  1822)  accompanied  Capt. 
King’s  expedition  as  His  Majesty's  botanical 
collector  for  Kew  Gardens.  It  was  taken  on 
the  branch  of  a tree,  and  sent  to  Sir  Everard 
Home,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
Mr.  Cunningham’s  Journal,  it  is  described  as 
a lizard  of  extraordinary  appearance,  having 
a curious  crenated  membrane,  like  a ruff  or 
tippet  round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders, 
and  when  expanded,  which  it  was  enabled 
to  do  by  means  of  transverse  slender  carti- 
lages, spreading  five  inches  in  the  form  of  an 
open  umbrella.  Its  head  was  larce.  and  its 
eyes,  whilst  living,  rather  prominent ; its 
tongue,  though  bifid,  was  short,  and  appeared 
to  he  tubular.  From  Mr.  Gray  s description 
of  the  Chlammlosaurus  Kingii  t the  Inlled 
Lizard),  in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  King  s 
Voyage,  w e learn  that  the  animal  was  scaly; 
colour  yellowish  brown,  variegated  with 
black  ; head  depressed,  with  the  side  erect, 
leaving  a blunt  ridge  on  the  upj>cr  part 
wherein  the  eves  are  placed.  The  fiill 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  is  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  extends  down  to 
the  front  part  of  the  chest,  suppled  above  by 
a lunate  cartilage  arising  lrom  the  hinder 
dorsal  part  of  the  car,  and  in  the  centre  by  a 
bone  which  extends  about  half  its  length. 
Each  frill  has  four  plates  which  converge  on 
the  under  rart  of  the  chin,  and  fold  it  up  on 
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1 the  aide,  and  a fifth  where  the  two  are  united 
i in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
The  front  part  of  its  upper  edge  is  elegantly 

• serrated,  and  the  outer  surface  is  covered  with 
carinated  scales  ; the  inner  surface  being 
quite  smooth.  The  scales  of  the  back  are 
oval ; those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  upper  part  of  the  legs  have  a short  mid- 

: rib,  and  those  of  the  sides  and  joints  of  the 
limbs  are  minute.  The  body  is  five  inches 
I long,  the  tail  twelve,  the  head  nearly  six, 
i and  the  outer  edge  of  the  frill  ten  inches  : 

• the  toes  are  long,  very  unequal,  compressed, 
i and  scaly  : the  claws  arc  hooked,  and  horn- 

• coloured.  This  frill  increases  in  size  more 
. in  proportion  than  the  animal’s  growth  ; in 
: the  young  it  does  not  reach  to  the  base  of 

• the  fore  limbs,  while  in  the  adult  it  becomes 
much  fuller,  and  reaches  considerably  be- 

j youd  the  axilla. 


ZING  9 FRILT,ED  I.1ZARD. 
(CBLAMTD09AUR09  SINGII. ) 


It  would  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  aboul 
Port  Essington  ; and  it  i9  found  in  othei 
parts  of  Australia.  Captain  George  Grey 

• (now  governor  of  New  Zealand)  met  with  it. 
and  gives  us  the  following  interesting  notice 
of  its  habits  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels. 
He  says.  “ As  we  were  pursuing  our  route  in 
the  afternoon,  we  fell  in  with  a specimen  ol 
the  remarkable  Frilled  Lizard  ; this  animal 
measures  about  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  its  tail,  and 
lives  principally  in  trees,  although  it  cun 
run  very  swiftly  along  the  ground  : when 
not  provoked  or  disturbed,  it  moves  quietly 

* about,  with  its  frill  lying  back  in  plates  upon 
the  body  ; but  it  is  very  irascible,  and  di- 
rectly it  is  frightened,  it  elevates  the  frill  or 
ruff,  and  makes  for  a tree  ; where,  if  over- 
taken, it  throws  itself  upon  its  stern,  raising 
its  head  and  chest  as  high  as  it  can  upon  the 
fore-legs,  then  doubling  its  tail  undemeuth 
the  body , and  displaying  a very  formidable 
set  of  teeth,  from  the  concavity  of  its  large 
frill,  it  boldly  faces  any  opponent,  biting 
fiercely  whatever  is  presented  to  it,  and  even 
venturing  so  far  in  its  rage  as  to  fairly  make 
a fierce  charge  at  its  enemv.  We  repeatedly 
tried  the  courage  of  this  lizard,  and  it  cer- 


tainly fought  bravely  whenever  attacked. 
From  the  animal  making  so  much  use  of 
this  frill  ns  a covering  and  means  of  defence 
for  its  body,  this  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
uses  to  which  Nature  intended  the  append- 
age should  be  applied.  The  whole  animal 
is  fulvous,  obscurely  varied  with  brown  ; the 
young  being  more  distinctly  marked  with 
regularly  waved  black  streaks,  forming  broad 
bands  across  the  back,  limbs,  and  tail.” 

CITLAMYPIIORUS.  An  edentate  quad- 
ruped, found  in  South  America,  in  which 
several  characters  of  different  tribes  are  re- 
markably blended.  Like  the  Armadillo,  it 
has  a tesselated  shield,  the  consistence  of 
wliich  is  between  horn  and  leather  ; but  in- 
stead of  being  firmly  attached  by  its  whole 
under  surface  to  the  integuments  beneath,  it 
is  connected  with  the  back  only  by  a ridge 
of  skin  along  the  spine,  and  with  the  skull 
by  two  bony  prominences  from  the  forehead. 
In  the  form  of  its  feet,  its  imperfect  eyes,  the 
conical  shape  of  its  snout,  and  its  general 
habits,  it  resembles  the  mole.  It  is  a native 
of  Chili,  but  is  so  rare  even  there  as  to  be 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  a curiosity.  The 
total  length  of  the  entire  animal  is  five  inches 
and  a quarter.  The  shelly  covering  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  plates  of  a square,  rhom- 
boidal,  or  cubical  form,  each  row  separated 
by  a membranous  substance,  which  is  re- 
flected above  and  beneuth,  over  the  plates  : 
the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
plates,  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  poste- 
rior half,  extending  about  one  half  round 
the  body.  This  covering  is  loose  through- 
out, except  along  the  spine  of  the  back  and 
top  of  the  head.  The  number  of  rows  of 
plates  on  the  buck,  counting  from  the  vertex, 
where  they  commence,  is  twenty-four  ; the 
shell  then  curves  suddenly  downwards,  so 
as  to  form  a right  angle  with  the  body  : this 
truncated  surface  is  composed  of  plates, 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  and  are 
disposed  in  semicircular  rows  ; the  lower 
margin,  somewhat  elliptical,  has  a notch  in 
its  centre,  in  which  is  attached  the  free  por- 
tion of  the  tail,  which  curves  abruptly,  and 
runs  beneath  the  belly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  the  extremity  of  the  tail  being 
depressed,  so  as  to  form  a paddle.  The  su- 
perior semicircular  margin  of  the  truncated 
surface,  together  with  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  shell,  are  beautifully  fringed  with  silky 
huir. 


CHUMTrHORnB  TRONCATD9 


The  following  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  skeleton  of  C/ilainj/jj/iorus  and  that 
of  other  quadrupeds  have  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Yarrell ; — J.  Leaver  {Castor  fiber),  ia 
the  form  and  substance  of  some  of  the  bones 
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of  the  limbs,  in  the  flattened  and  dilated 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  elongation  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  caudal 
vertebral.  2.  Mole  ( Talpa  Europea),  in  the 
shortness  and  great  strength  of  the  legs,  and 
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in  the  articulation  of  the  claws  to  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  toes.  3.  Sloth  ( Bradypus 
tridactylus ),  in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  in 
the  acute  descending  process  of  the  zygoma. 

4.  Armadillo  ( Dasypus ),  in  the  coat  of  mail, 
i in  the  peculiar  ossification  of  the  cervical 
1 vertebral,  in  possessing  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  feet,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the 
bones,  except  those  of  the  pelvis.  5.  Oryc- 
teropus  Ccipensis  and  Myrmecophaga  jubata, 
in  some  of  the  bones.  G.  Echidna  and  Orm- 
thorhynchus,  in  the  form  of  the  first  bone  of 
the  sternum,  and  in  the  bony  articulations 
as  well  as  the  dilated  connecting  plates  of 
the  true  and  false  ribs.  7.  and  8.  Ruminan- 
tia  and  Pachydcrmata,  in  the  form  of  the 
lower  jaw,  &c.  The  unique  points  in  its 
osteological  structure  appear  to  be  the  form 
of  the  head  and  the  open  pelvis.  Dr.  Duck- 
land  considers  Chlamyphorus  one  ot  the 
nearest  approximations  to  Megatherium , par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  its  coat  of  mail,  and 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  animal  for  digging. 

Dr.  Harlan,  who  first  described  tins  re- 
markable animal,  says,  “ We  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  subject  before  us  with  a new 
form:  an  animal  combining  in  its  external 
configuration  a mechanical  arrangement  of 
parts  which  characterizes,  respectively,  the 
armadillo,  the  sloth,  and  the i mole  ; consti- 
tuting in  themselves,  individually  and  se- 
parately, of  all  other  quadrupeds,  those  which 
offer  the  most  remarkable  anatomical  clia- 
racters.  * * * The  structure  of  this  ani- 

mal, Dr.  Harlan  goes  on  to  say,  taken  col- 
lectively, furnishes  us  with  an  example  ot 
orncmic  structure.  if  not  unparalleled,  not 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  animals.  —Aim. 
New  York  Lyceum , p.  215. 

CHOCOLATE-TIP  [MOTHS].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus 
Closterci.  . 

CHONDROPTERYGII.  The  term  for 
one  of  the  great  classes  or  families  of  fishes  i 
characterized  l.y  the  cartilaginous  nature  of 
ti  e spines  and  bones.  Cuvier  divides  the 
rhnudrovterunn  into  two  orders.  — those 
S°ch  hive  their  gills  free.ns  in  the  generality 
of  fishes,  and  those  in  which  they  are  fixed. 

CHCEROFOTAMIJS.  [See  ArrEsmx.] 

cnouon  (CORNisni,  or  red- 
T EGGED  CROW.  ( Pyrrhocorax  yraculus.) 
A bird  somewhat  taller  and  longer  than  the 
Jackdaw,  whose  habits  it  in  ...any  respects 


resembles.  Its  colour  is  a beautiful  black.  ! 
glossed  with  blue  and  purple : the  bill  is  i 
long,  curved,  sharp  at  the  tip,  and  of  a bright  i 
orange- red  ; the  legs  are  of  a similar  colour,  | 
with  black  claws.  It  builds  on  high  clifis,  j 
by  the  sea  side,  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  J 

with  yellow,  and  chiefly  frequents  the  coast* 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Wales,  though  ■ • 
it  is  sometimes  found  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  | 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides.  In  a wild 
state  it  feeds  principally  on  insects  and  ber-  • 
ries.  It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  extremely  i 
docile,  and  is  very  fond  of  being  caressed  by  1 
those  to  whom  it  snows  an  attachment,  but  its  j 
shrill  notes  and  mischievous  qualities  ren-  1 
der  it  sometimes  a troublesome  inmate-  It  i 
also  becomes  bold  and  pugnacious,  and  re-  ! 
sents  an  affront  with  violence  and  effect. 

CHRYSIDIDiE,  or  GOLDEN  WASPS.  ; 
A family  of  Ilvmenopterous  insects,  most  of  j 
which  seek  the* nests  of  other  insects,  wherein  J 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  are  generally  ' 
distinguished  by  a peculiar  brilliancy  of  | 
colour,  are  very  active,  and  are  seen  flying  : 


CERTS13  IGNITA. 

about  in  the  sunshine,  settling  upon  old  1 
walls,  palings,  &c.  The  most  common,  and  ( • 
at  the  same  time  most  beautiful  British  spe-  h 
cies,  is  the  Chrysis  ignita : it  is  about  the  size  ! | 
of  the  common  window  fly.  and  is  of  a rich  jl 
deep  blue-green  colour  on  the  head  and  i 
thorax,  with  the  abdomen  of  a burnished  | 
golden-copper  hue. 

CHRYSOCHLORIS.  or  CAPE  MOLE.  A . | 
Rodent  quadruped  very  much  resembling  the 
mole  in  general  structure  and  habits.  There  » 
is  no  external  ear,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  j 
eye  externally  : the  body  is  thick  and  short ; 
and  the  claws  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  digging  and  burrowing  in  the  earth  : but 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  splendid  , 
colours  of ‘its  fur,  and  is  the  only  known  J 
quadruped  which  exhibits  anything  like  the  j 
metallic  lustre  that  adorns  numerous  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects.  The  best  known  species  • 
( Chrysochloris  Capcnsis ) is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHRYSOMELA:  CIIRYSOMELID.E. 

An  extensive  genus  and  family  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  generally  of  a small  or  moderate 
size,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  amongst  which  blue, 
preen,  and  gold  are  pre-eminently  conspi- 
cuous. The  antennas  are  moniliform,  thick- 
ening towards  the  tip  : the  thorax  margined; 
and  the  body  ovate,  oblong,  or  subhcmispne- 

rical Chrysomcla  Graminis  is  a common  l 

but  highly  elegant  insect,  of  a most  vivid,  ’ 
but  deep*  golden-green  colour  ; shape  cx- 
tremely  convex. — Chrysomcla  Jiciulau  found 
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Don  birch-trees,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
E 'enus,  being  entirely  of  the  most  brilliant 
mnd  beautiful  gross-green.  The  species  of 
tr.he  genus  Chrysomela,  and  others  separated 
L-herefrom,  are  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  wings,  and  an  oval  or  rounded  body. 
AAmong  these  the  Chrysomela  Populi  is  one 
if  the  most  common  species.  It  is  of  a blue- 
( jlack  colour,  with  red  elytra,  tipped  with 

■ )lack.  It  is  found  upon  the  willow  and 
j'Xiplar.  Its  larva  is  of  an  oblong-ovate  form, 
i-jf  a dirty  greenish-white  colour,  with  nu- 

■ nerous  black  scaly  spots  ; its  meso  and  me- 
. athoracic  segments  are  furnished  with  two 
iiarge  lateral  conical  tubercles,  and  the  ab- 
d lominal  segments  have  also  two  rows  of 
smaller  dorsal  and  lateral  tubercles,  from 

• vhich,  as  well  os  from  the  joints  of  the  legs 
sand  mouth,  drops  of  a fetid  fluid  are  emitted 
rxhen  the  larva  is  alarmed.  The  eggs  are 
^deposited  upon  the  leaves  in  clusters.  The 
: Dupa  is  ovate,  having  the  excuvite  of  the 
..arvjE  collected  in  a mass  at  the  extremity  of 
:he  body.  The  lory®  of  some  species  of  this 

'uamily  feed,  in  society,  upon  leaves,  pre- 

* serving  one  or  more  most  orderly  rows. 
>Among  the  most  elegant  species  found  in 

the  United  States  of  North  America  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harris)  is  the  Chrysomela 

■ ic  ala  ins  of  Leconte,  literally  the  ladder 

The  head,  thorax,  and  under 
nde  of  its  body  are  dork  green,  the  wing- 
covers  silvery  white,  ornamented  with  small 
rjreen  spots  on  the  sides,  and  a broad  jagged 
atnpe  along  the  suture  or  inner  edges ; 
-he  antennas  and  legs  are  rust-red  ; and  the 
rwings  are  rose-coloured.  It  is  a beautiful 
abject  when  flying,  with  its  silvery  wing- 
- covers  embossed  with  green,  raised  up,  and 
•ts  rose-red  wings  spread  out  beneath  them. 

1 These  beetles  inhabit  the  elm  and  lime  trees, 

■ upon  which  they  may  be  found  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  a second  brood  of  them 
n beptember  and  October.  They  pass  the 

! 52nt*r  ln  holes;  ?nd  under  leaves  and  moss. 

°>n-  they  live  are  sometimes 
a good  deal  injured  by  them  and  their  larva:. 

oeetles  ^n  hlJtched  f!rom  eggs  laid  by  the 
whin  f,  n th  leave8  m the  spring,  and, 

toSe  nf'l  ST"'  ^rc  about  holf  aD  inch 

long,  o t a white  colour,  with  a black  line 

wnrobfari?  °f  ihe  back’ and  a row  of  8ma|l 

The  heul  °”  Th  ‘i(le  of  the  bo,|y  1 

the  head  is  homy,  and  of  an  ochre-yellow 
colour  : the  body  is  ,hort 
the  back  arching  upwards  in  the  middle.  ’ 
CHUB.  ( Cupnma  cephahu.)  Thi»  fl.l, 
“ 1 Da“ve  of  maay  ParU  of  Eiopl.and  £ 


CHIB.  — (CVPRINOS  CIPDALDB.) 

lot  uncommon  in  our  owr.  island.  It  fre- 
luents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers,  and,  during 
he  summer  season,  commonly  lies  on  the 


surface  of  the  water,  beneath  some  tree  or 
bush.  In  shape  the  Chub  rather  resembles 
the  Tench,  but  is  of  a more  lengthened  form, 
and  has  a larger  head  in  proportion.  It  is 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; 
its  colour  silvery,  with  a bluish  olive  cast  on 
its  upper  parts  ; the  sides  bluish  white,  pass- 
ing into  silvery  white  on  the  belly  ; the 
scales  very  large,  and  the  lateral  line  nearly 
straight ; the  dorsal  fin  is  rather  small,  and 
situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; the  pec- 
toral fins  are  of  a pale  yellow  ; the  ventral 
and  anal  fins  are  red  ; and  the  tail  is  slightly 
forked,  and  of  a dull  bluish-brown  colour. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  other  coleopterous  insects  which 
happen  to  fall  into  the  water. 

CICADA.  The  family  of  insects  bearing 
the  generic  name  Cicada,  or  Cicadidce , are 
nearly  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  or  the 
warmer  temperate  regions.  The  most  com- 
mon European  species  is  the  Cicada  plebeia  of 
Linnaeus  ; an  insect  often  commemorated  by 
the  ancient  poets,  but  generally  confounded 
by  the  major  part  of  translators  with  the 
Grasshopper.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy  and 
Greece  ; appearing  in  the  hotter  months  of 
summer,  and  continuing  its  shrill  chirping 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  generally 
sitting  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  These 
insects  proceed  from  eggs  deposited  by  the 


MANNAH  VTjY.— (cicada  orni.) 

parent  in  and  about  the  roots  of  trees,  near 
the  ground  ; and  after  having  remained  in 
the  larva  state  nearly  two  years,  cast  their 
skins,  and  produce  the  complete  insect. 

The  male  Cicada  produces  a loud  chirping 
note,  and  much  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  it  by  Anacreon  and  other  ancient  authors; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  modern  cars  are 
offended  rather  than  pleased  with  its  voice, 
which  is  so  very  strong  and  stridulous  that 
it  fatigues  by  its  incessant  repetition.  That 
a sound  so  piercing  should  proceed  from  so 
small  a body  may  well  excite  our  astonish- 
ment ; and  the  curious  apparatus  by  which 
it  is  produced  has  justly  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  investigators. 
They  have  found  that  it  proceeds  from  u 
pair  of  concave  membranes,  seated  on  each 
side  the  first . joints  of  the  abdomen  : the 
large  concavities  of  the  abdomen,  imme- 
diately under  the  two  broad  lamella:  in  the 
male  insect,  are  also  faced  by  a thin,  pellucid, 
iridescent  membrane,  serving  to  increase 
and  reverberate  the  sound  ; and  a strong 
muscular  apparatus  is  exerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  the  necessary  organs. 

Among  the  large  and  elegant  insects  in 
this  division  is  the  Cicada  luematodes,  distin- 
guished by  its  shining  black  body,  with  the 
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divisions  of  the  abdomen  marked  by  nu- 
merous scarlet  rings  or  bands ; and  the 
Cicada  viridis , a large  species,  native  of  New 
Holland,  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  with 
the  transparent  wings  ornamented  by  green 
veins. 

Cicada  septcndecim,  or  Seventeen-year 
Cicada.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Tliad- 
deus  Harris,  that  “ the  duration  of  life  in 
winged  insects  is  comparatively  very  short, 
seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  weeks  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  many  is  limited  to  the  same 
number  of  days  or  hours.  To  increase  and 
multiply  is  their  principal  business  in  tliis 
period  of  their  existence,  if  not  the  only  one, 
and  the  natural  term  of  their  life  ends  when 
tliis  is  accomplished.  In  their  previous 
states,  however,  they  often  pass  a much 
longer  time,  the  length  of  which  depends,  in 
great  measure,  upon  the  nature  and  abun- 
dance of  their  food.”  The  harvest-flics  con- 
tinue only  a few  weeks  after  their  final 
transformation,  and  their  only  nourishment 
consists  of  vegetable  juices,  which  they  ob- 
tain by  piercing  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  beaks  ; and  during  this 
period  they  lay  their  eggs  and  then  perish. 
They  are,  however,  amply  compensated  for 
the  shortness  of  their  life  in  the  winged  state 
by  the  length  of  their  previous  existence, 
during  which  they  arc  wingless  and  grub- 
like  in  form,  and  live  under  ground,  where 
they  obtain  their  food  only  by  much  labour 
in  perforating  the  soil  among  the  roots  of 
plants,  the  juices  of  which  they  imbibe  by 
suction.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  tliexr 
situation  and  the  precarious  supply  of  their 
food,  a remarkable  longevity  is  assigned  to 
them ; and  one  species  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Cicada  septcndecim , on  account  of 
its  life  being  protracted  to  the  period  of 
seventeen  years.  This  insect,  in  the  perfect 
state,  is  of  a black  colour,  with  transparent 
wings  and  wing-covers,  the  thick  anterior 
edge  and  larger  veins  of  which  are  orange- 
red,  and  near  the  tips  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
dusky  zigzag  line  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
W ; the  eyes  when  living  arc  also  red  ; the 
rings  of  the  body  arc  edged  with  dull  orange; 
and  the  legs  are  of  the  same  colour.  The 
wings  expand  from  two  inches  and  a half  to 
three  inches  and  a quarter. 

In  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  we 
are  informed,  which  are  subject  to  the  visi- 
tation of  tliis  Cicada,  it  may  be  seen  in  fo- 
rests of  oak  about  the  middle  of  June.  Here 
such  immense  numbers  are  sometimes  con- 
gregated, as  to  bend  and  even  break  down  the 
limbs  of  the  trees  by  their  weight,  and  the 
woods  resound  with  the  din  of  their  discord- 
ant drums  from  morn  to  eve.  After  pairing, 
the  females  proceed  to  prepare  a nest  for  the 
reception  of  their  eggs.  They  select,  for  this 
purpose,  branches  of  a moderate  size,  which 
they  clasp  on  both  sides  with  their  legs,  and 
then  bending  down  the  piercer  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  they  rc,»catcdly 
thrust  it  obliquely  into  the  bark  and  wood 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  at  the  same 
time  putting  in  motion  the  lateral  saws,  and 
in  this  way  detach  little  splinters  of  the  wood 
at  one  end,  so  us  to  form  a kind  of  fibrous 
lid  or  cover  to  the  perforation.  The  hole  is 


bored  obliquely  to  the  pith,  and  is  gradually 
enlarged  by  a repetition  of  the  same  opera- 
tion, till  a longitudinal  fissure  ie  formed  of 
sufficient  extent  to  receive  from  ten  to  twenty 
eggs.  The  side  pieces  of  the  piercer  sen  e as 
a groove  to  convey  the  eggs  into  the  nest, 
where  they  are  deposited  in  pairs,  side  by 
6ide,  but  separated  from  each  other  bv  a 
portion  of  woody  fibre,  and  they  are  im- 
planted into  the  limb  somewhat  obliquely, 
so  that  one  end  points  upwards.  When  two 
eggs  have  been  thus  placed,  the  insect  with- 
draws the  piercer  for  a moment,  and  then 
inserts  it  again  and  drops  two  more  eggs  in 
a line  with  the  first,  and  repeats  the  opera- 
tion till  she  has  filled  the  fissure  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  upon  which  she  removes  to 
a little  distance,  and  begins  to  make  another 
nest  to  contain  two  more  rows  of  eggs.  She 
is  about  fifteen  minutes  in  preparing  a single 
nest  and  filling  it  with  eggs ; but  it  is  not 
unusual  for  her  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty 
fissures  in  the  same  limb  ; and  one  observer 
counted  fifty  nests  extending  along  in  a line, 
each  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  in 
two  rows,  and  all  of  them  apparently  the 
work  of  one  insect.  After  one  limb  is  thus  , 
sufficiently  stocked,  the  Cicada  goes  to  an-  J 
other,  and  passes  from  limb  to  limb  and 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  her  store,  which  con-  \ 
sists  of  four  or  five  hundred  eggs,  is  ex-  ; 
hausted.  At  length  she  becomes  so  weak  by 
her  incessant  labours  to  provide  for  a suc- 
cession of  her  kind,  as  to  falter  and  fall  in 
attempting  to  fly,  and  soon  dies. 

Although  the  Cicadas  abound  most  upon  j 
the  oak,  they  resort  occasionally  to  other  i 
forest-trees,  and  even  to  shrubs,  when  im-  i 
pel  led  by  the  necessity  for  deposi  ting  their 
eggs,  and  not  unfrequently  commit  them  to  ; 
fruit-trees,  when  the  latter  are  in  their  vici-  j 
nity.  Indeed  there  seem  to  be  no  trees  or  j 
shrubs  tbat  are  exempted  from  their  attacks,  | 
except  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  and  of  | 
these  even  the  white  cedar  is  sometimes  in- 
vaded by  them.  The  punctured  limbs  lan-  | 
guish  and  die  soon  after  the  eggs  which  were  ; 
placed  in  them  are  hatched  ; they  are  broken  ; 
by  the  winds  or  by  their  own  weight,  and 
either  remain  hanging  by  the  bark  alone,  or 
fall  with  their  withered  foliage  to  the  ground. 
In  this  way  orchards  have  suffered  severely 
in  consequence  of  the  injurious  punctures 
of  these  insects.  The  eggs  are  one  twelfth 
ot'  an  inch  long,  and  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  through  the  middle,  but  taper  at  each 
end  to  an  obtuse  point,  and  are  of  a 
white  colour.  The  shell  is  so  thin  and  deli- 
cate that  the  form  of  the  included  insect  can 
be  seen  before  the  egg  is  hatched. 

The  voung  insect  when  it  bursts  the  shell 
is  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  except  the  eyes  and 
the  claws  of  the  fore-legs,  which  arc  reddish;  i 
and  it  is  covered  with  little  hairs.  In  form 
it  is  somewhat  grub-like,  being  longer  in 
proportion  than  the  parent  insect,  and  is 
furnished  with  six  legs,  the  first  pur  of 
which  are  very  large,  shaped  almost  like 
lobstcr-claws,  and  armed  with  strong  spine* 
beneath.  On  the  shoulders  are  little  pro- 
minences in  the  place  of  wings : and  under 
the  breast  is  a long  beak  for  suction,  i nese 
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^little  creatures  when  liberated  from  the  shell 
tare  very  lively,  and  their  movements  are 
■ nearly  as  quick  as  those  of  ants.  After  a 

• few  moments  their  instincts  prompt  them  to 
;get  to  the  ground,  but  in  order  to  reach  it 
tlthey  do  not  descend  the  body  of  the  tree, 
-neither  do  they  cast  otf  themselves  precipi- 
tately ; but  running  to  the  side  of  the  limb, 

• they  deliberately  loosen  their  hold,  and  fall 
to  the  earth.  The  instinct  which  impels  them 

•..thus  fearlessly  to  precipitate  themselves  from 
•..the  trees,  from  heights  of  which  they  can 
have  formed  uo  conception,  without  any  ex- 
pperience  or  knowledge  of  the  result  of  their 
ladventurous  leap,  is  still  more  remarkable 
c.than  that  which  carries  the  gosling  to  the 
*water  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched.  In  those  ac- 
tions, that  are  the  result  of  foresight,  of  me- 
rmory,  or  of  experience,  animals  are  con- 
ftrolled  by  their  own  reason,  as  in  those  to 
vwhich  they  are  led  by  the  use  of  their  ordi- 

- nary  senses  or  by  the  indulgence  of  their 

• common  appetites  they  may  be  said  to  be 
; governed  by  the  laws  of  their  organization  ; 

but  in  such  as  arise  from  special  and  extra- 
ordinary instincts,  we  see  the  most  striking 
iproofs  of  that  creative  wisdom  which  has 
implanted  in  them  an  unerring  guide,  where 
-reason,  the  senses,  and  the  appetites  would 
fail  to  direct  them.  On  reaching  the  ground 
the  insects  immediately  bury  themselves  in 
: the  soil,  burrowing  by  means  of  their  broad 

- and  strong  fore-feet,  which,  like  those  of  the 
-mole,  are  admirably  adapted  for  digging. 
TThey  do  not  appear  ordinarily  to  descend 
•very  deep  into  the  ground,  but  remain 

• where  roots  are  most  abundant.  The  only 
•.alteration  to  which  they  are  subject  during 

the  long  period  of  their  subterranean  con- 
'ifinement,  is  an  increase  of  size,  and  the  more 
complete  development  of  the  four  small 

• scale-like  prominences  on  their  backs,  which 
represent  and  actually  contain  their  future 

rowings. 

As  the  time  of  their  transformation  ap- 
proaches, they  gradually  ascend  towards  the 
.surface,  making  in  their  progress  cylindrical 
ipassages.  oftentimes  very  circuitous,  and  sel- 
dom exactly  perpendicular,  the  sides  of 
which  are  firmly  cemented  and  varnished  so 
as  to  be  waterproof.  When  the  insect  has 
nearly  approached  the  surface  it  takes  up  its 
temporary  habitation  till  the  period  for  its 
exit  arrives.  Here  it  remains  during  several 
days,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hole  in  fine 
weather  for  »he  benefit  of  the  warmth  and 
the  air,  and  occasionally  peeping  forth  ap- 
parently to  reconnoitre,  but  descending 
< again  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  or  wet  wea- 
ther. When  at  length  a favourable  moment 
arrives  for  them  to  come  forth  from  their 
subterranean  retreats,  they  issue  from  the 
ground  in  great  numbers  in  the  night,  crawl 
up  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  uj*on  any  other 
object  to  which  they  can  fasten  themselves 
securely  by  their  claws.  After  having  rested 
•awhile  they  prepare  to  cast  ofT  their  skins, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  have  become  dry 
and  of  an  urnl>er  colour.  By  repeated  exer- 
tions a longitudinal  rent  is  made  in  the  skin 
of  the  bock,  and  through  this  the  included 
Cicada  pushes  its  head  and  body,  and  with- 
drawal^ wings  and  limbs  from  their  separate 


cases,  and,  crawling  to  a little  distance,  it 
leaves  its  empty  pupa  skin,  apparently  en- 
tire, still  fastened  to  the  tree.  At  first  the 
wing-covers  and  wings  are  very  small  and 
opaque,  but,  being  perfectly  soft  and  flexible, 
they  soon  stretch  out  to  their  full  dimen- 
sions, and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  the 
superfluous  moisture  of  the  body  evaporates, 
and  the  insect  becomes  strong  enough  to  fly. 
During  several  successive  nights  the  pupse 
continue  to  issue  from  the  earth  ; above  1500 
have  been  found  to  arise  beneath  a single 
apple  tree,  and  in  some  places  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil,  by  their  successive  opera- 
tions, has  appeared  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
honeycomb.  Within  about  a fortnight  after 
their  final  transformation  they  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  the 
whole  generation  becomes  extinct.  Fortu- 
nately these  insects  are  appointed  to  return 
only  at  periods  so  distant,  that  vegetation 
often  has  time  to  recover  from  the  injury 
inflicted  by  them.  They  have  also  many 
enemies,  whieh  contribute  to  diminish  their 
numbers.  Their  eggs  are  eaten  by  birds  ; 
the  young,  when  they  first  issue  from  the 
shell,  are  preyed  upon  by  ants,  which  mount 
the  trees  to  feed  upon  them,  or  destroy  them 
when  they  are  about  to  enter  the  ground. 
Blackbirds  eut  them  when  turned  up  by  the 
plough  in  fields,  and  hogs  are  excessively 
fond  of  them,  and,  when  suffered  to  go  at 
large  in  the  woods,  root  them  up,  and  devour 
immense  numbers  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  period  of  their  final  transformation, 
when  they  are  lodged  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  may  mention 
that  one  species  has  been  found  in  this 
country,  where,  however,  it  is  rare;  it  has 
been  called  Cicada  Anglica,  but  seems  not 
to  be  distinct  from  a common  European 
species. 

CICADIDiE.  The  first  family  of  ITo- 
mopterous  insects,  in  the  section  Trimera, 
and  corresponds  with  the  Cicadcp.  manni- 
ferce  of  Linmcus.  It  embraces  the  largest 
insects  in.  the  order,  one  species  measuring 
between  six  and  seven  inches  in  the  expanse 
of  its  wings.  [See  Cicada.] 

CICINDELA:  CICINDELID^E  ; or 
TIGER  BEETLES.  A genus  and  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects  remarkable  for  the  cele- 
rity and  vigour  of  their  flight ; characterized 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  eyes,  long  and 
sharply  pointed  jaws  ; thorax  depressed  and 
nearly  square ; and  the  legs  and  antenna;  long 
and  slender.  They  are  generally  seen  on  the 
wing  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  chiefly 
frequenting  dry  meadows,  sandy  plains  or 
heaths,  or  the  bunks  of  rivers.  One  of  the 
most  striking  genera  is  the  Mauticora,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  common 
Green  Tioek-ijkktle  ( Cicindela  campts- 
tris),  one  of  the  most  common  European 
species,  is  a highly  beautiful  insect,  being 
of  a bright  grass-green,  with  the  elytra 
each  marked  by  five  small,  round,  cream- 
coloured  spots  : the  head,  thorax,  and  limbs 
are  of  a rich  gilded  cast ; the  eyes  black 
and  prominent ; the  legs  long  and  slender. 
The  larva  of  this  insect  lives  in  cylindrical 
burrows,  excuvuted  by  itself,  and  varying 


from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  depth.  The 
head  is  very  large;  and  slightly  concave  ; 
the  jaws  are  curved  and  strong  ; and  the 
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body  is  humped  near  the  middle  of  the 
bock,  at  which  part  there  are  two  hooked 
tubercles.  In  the  process  of  excavation  they 
use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and  load  the  concave 
back  of  their  heads  with  the  grains  of  earth 
which  they  have  detached;  thus  loaded, 
they  ascend  backwards,  resting  at  intervals, 
and  fixing  themselves  to  the  inner  walls  ot 
their  burrow  by  the  assistance  of  the  two 
hooked  tubercles  on  the  back ; and  when 
arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off  their  load 
to  a distance.  The  Cicindelic  are  all  vora- 
cious ; and  when  their  prey  comes  within 
their  reach,  they  rush  upon  it  with  great 
ferocity. 

CILIOGRADA.  An  order  of  Acalepha, 
or  gelatinous  transparent  marine  animals, 
distinguished  by  their  continually  agitating 
the  cilia  with  which  their  contractile  bodies 
are  provided;  organs  which  possess  the  phos- 
phorescent faculty  in  a very  high  degree. 
[For  examples,  see  Beroe,  and  Medusa.j 

CXMBEX  : CIMBICIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  allied  to 
Tenthredinetcc , or  Saw-flies  (as  they  are  com- 
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monly  called,  from  their  ,aw-llkc  oriporit orl, 
comprising  those  species  which  have  the 
antennal  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  terminated 


by  a knob  or  a reversed  cone  rounded  at 
the  tip,  preceded  by  four  or  five  joint*.,  and 
the  two  subco&tal  nerves  being  contiguous 
without  a wide  intermediate  space.  The 
larvae  of  these  insects  greatly  resemble  the 
Caterpillars  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  but 
have  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet,  or 
only  six,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
true  caterpillars,  wliich  have  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet.  In  order  to  undergo  their 
change,  they  spin,  either  on  the  earth  or  on  j 
the  plants  upon  which  they  have  fed.  a 
cocoon,  in  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
they  remain  unchanged  for  many  month*. 

CIMEX.  A Linnaean  genus  of  Hemip- 
terous insects,  now  subdivided  into  several 
families  or  sections,  according  to  the  general  ; 
shape  or  habit  of  the  insects,  and  severally  , 
named  Cimicida s,  Pentatomidaz,  Cydrudcc-,  Co- 
reidxz , Lygeidce , Reduviida 2,  Acantldda^  and 
IlydrometridxE : the  two  terminal  joints  ol  j 
the  antennae  of  hair-like  fineness  : body 
much  depressed;  thorax  transverse ; antenna 
four-jointed  ; labrum  rather  long  and 
pointed,  and  when  the  proboscis  is  not  in 
use,  recurved  under  the  head.  The  bed-bug 
( Cimex  lectulcirius)  may  serve  as  a general 
example  of  this  very  extensive  tribe.  [See 
Buo.] 

CIMOLIORNIS.  [See  Appendix.] 
CINCLOSOMA.  A genus  of  Passenue 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Turdidcs  family. 
The  species  Cinclosoma  punctatum,  or  Spot- 
ted Ground  Thrush,  inhabits  Van  Diemen  s 
Land  and  Eastern  Australia.  It  prefers  the 
summits  of  low  stony  hills  and  rocky  gullies, 
particularly  those  covered  with  scrubs  and 
bushes.  Its  flight  is  very  limited ; but  it 
readily  evades  pursuit  by  running  over  the 
stony  surface  and  concealing  itself  among 
the  underwood  : when  flushed  suddenly,  it 
rises  with  a loud  whirring  noise,  like  a Quail 
or  Partridge.  Its  note  consists  of  a low 
piping  whistle.  It  is  sold  in  Honart-Town 
market,  with  Bronze  wings.  Pigeons,  and 
Wattle-birds,  and  is  known  there  as  tne 
Ground  Dove  : doubtless  from  its  terrestrial 
habits  and  its  flesh  being  excellent  eating. 
To  its  delicacv,  and  the  large  development 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  contour  of 
the  body,  resembling  a Quail,  3Ir.  Gould 
gives  his  testimony.  It  breeds  in  October 
and  three  following  months.  The  nest,  which 
is  nlwavs  placed  on  the  ground,  is  a slight 
and  rather  careless  structure,  composed  of 
leaves  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  is  ol 
a round,  open  form.  The  stomach  of  this 
bird,  on  dissection,  was  found  to  contain 
seeds  and  caterpillars,  mingled  with  sand. 
Another  species,  Cinclosoma  castanotus, 
found  near  the  Swan  River,  is  a much  shyer 
bird  than  the  C.  punctatum,  and  runs  over 
the  ground  faster  ; its  shorter  toes  consider- 
ably assisting  its  progressive  motion. 

CINCLUS.  The  Water-ouzel  [which  see]* 

CIXNVRIS . CIXXYRID.E.  A genua 
and  familv  of  small  birds,  remarkable  for 
the  splendid  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage 
in  which  they  rival  the  Humming-birda 
| ( TrochilicUty  All  the  specie*  inhabit  the 


^Old  World  ; chiefly  Africa  and  India.  TSee 
?8ux-bied.] 

CIP.RIPEDIA,  or  CIRRIPEDES.  A 
class  of  invertebrated  animals,  so  named 
:from  the  curled  and  ciliated  branchim 
v which  protrude  from  the  oval  aperture  of 
the  shells.  They  are  divided  into  sessile, 
that  is,  either  themselves  firmly  united  at 
their  bases  to  rocks  or  solid  masses  ; and 
pedunculated,  or  attached  by  a long  pedun- 
2le  or  footstalk.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
uthe  Crustacea. 

rassms.  A genus  of  Coleoptera.  [See 

HSO&IADjE.] 

r C*?TELA/  CISTELID^.  A genus  and 
.family  ot  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to 
tthe  section  Heteromera . They  ore  cha- 
racterized by  antennas  nearly  filiform,  the 
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ioint§  serrated;  body  ovoid,  arched  above; 
eet  long,  but  none  of  the  legs  formed  for 
. eapiug  ; penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bi- 
nd ; mandibles  entire.  They  generally  live 
imongst  leaves  and  flowers.  They  are  un 
important  group  numerically,  both  as  re- 
gards genera  and  species,  several  being  found 
n this  country. 

CITII.LUS.  A small  Rodent  animal,  of 
■ne  genus  bixrmuphitwi,  will;  a long  thin 
Itf/a  ""t'  tal  ’/"k  of  a si|very  grey  colour. 
!‘“a  ?'!ve  .'he  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
?K»Weli  ln  communities,  great  num- 
YtC  *-,1,',  bci"$  usual|y  found  together 

CIA  ET.  ( Vivtrr a civelta.)  This  animal 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Civet- 
sat,  belongs  to  a genus  of  eamivorous,  mam- 

“nd  ,U  a '»>«"“  of 
^verai  parts  of  AfnCa  and  India.  It  i« 
mrttcular  y d.sttnguishcd  by  having  a sc- 
.retojy  glandular  receptacle,  situated  at 
o:ne  little  distance  tiericath  the  tail,  wherein 
s formed  a powerfully  odorous  matter  called 
” In  general  appearance,  this  animal 
reminds  one  of  the  fox,  which  it  also  rc- 
P™'1“t°ry  habits  ; but  the  legs 
;5 lha  tail  n long,  hairy,  and  cylin- 
Inotl,  and  the  claws,  though  |)v  no  means  so 
“i11'*  0f  the  oat.ar,  itill  partially 
,rhc  «T<'un,l  colour  of  the  body 
’ yellowish-grey,  with  large  dusky  spot. 


disposed  in  longitudinal  rows  on  each  side  ; 
and  a sort  of  upright  mane  on  the  ueck  and 
back  The  tongue  is  covered  with  stout, 
horny  prickles  ; and  the  cars  are  straight 
and  rounded  at  the  tips.  The  pouch,  situ- 
ated near  the  genitals,  is  a deep  bag,  some- 
times divided  into  two  cavities,  whence  a 
thick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-like  fluid  is 
poured  out.  When  good,  this  odoriferous 
substance  is  of  a clear  yellowish  or  brown 
colour,  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  butter; 
when  undiluted,  the  smell  is  powerful  and 
very  offensive,  hut  when  largely  diluted  with 
oil  or  other  ingredients,  it  becomes  an  agree- 
able perfume.  Important  medical  virtues 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  civet ; it, 
however,  not  only  no  longer  forms  an  article 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  even  as  a per- 
fume it  has  been  laid  aside.  The  foregoing 
description  will  apply  to  another  species, 
the  Viverra  zibetha,  except  that  this  has  no 
mane  : it  should  be  observed  also,  that  the 
Vivcrva  civetta  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  and 
the  zibetha  to  Asia. 

CLADOCERA.  An  order  of  minute  Crus- 
tacea, characterized  by  the  body  being  in- 
closed in  a bivalve  shell,  including,  among 
others,  the  genus  Dapluiia. 

CLAM.  The  shell  of  a species  of  Con- 
cluferous  Mollusca.  [See  Tkidacna.] 

£ A U S I L I A.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
chiefly  inhabiting  mosses  at  the  foot  of  trees. 
Ihe  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
are  all  small  shells,  in  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  an  insect ; 
the  largest  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length.  Within  the  mouth,  in  the  last 
I whorl  but  one,  there  is  a little  elastic  shelly 
plate  attached  to  the  shell,  and  called  a 
clausium,  from  which  the  genus  takes  its 
name  It  is  used  to  close  up  the  aperture 
when  the  animal  has  retreated  within  its 
shell,  and  in  that  respect  resembles  an  oper- 
culum, except  that  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  animal,  or  is  loose  and  thrown  off, 
whereas  the  former  is  fixed  permanently 
to  the  shell.  J 

• A gcnus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Trimera;  characterized 
i>y  six-jointed  antenna*,  the  maxillary  palpi 
very  short,  and  the  eyes  apparently  wanting. 

I he  species  are  found  under  stones,  and  in 
the  nests  of  small  yellow  Ants.  One  was 
tound  a few  years  ago  in  a nest  of  Formica 
Jlava,  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood,  at  Eusham, 
Uxon,  and  it  wns  considered  one  of  our  rarest 

Zoologist /h’  F-,Smith  8ay8  the 
✓zoologist),  I have  been  an  examiner  of 

ants  nests,  and  an  observer  of  their  habits, 
some  years  and  have  searched  in  scores  of 
the  ne«t8  of  1'onnicajlava  for  the  Claviger; 
an  l this  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  I have 
not  found  it.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 

L™don  there  are  no  stony  fields 
like  those  in  chalky  districts  ; and  where 
int  soil  is  subject  to  retaining  a greater 
degree  of  moisture,  like  the  London  clay, 
he  ant  appears  t°  find  it  necessary  to  raise 
up  a hilloek  like  u mole-hill,  to  the  upper 
chambers  of  which  she  conveys  her  h™ 
efega,  and  pupie,  as  the  atmospheric  chaugea 
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render  it  necessary  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  at 
Mickleham  I did  not  observe  a single  in- 
stance of  any  superstructure  being  raised, 
for,  in  a soil  so  light  as  in  some  places  barely 
to  cover  the  strata  of  chalk,  the  ant  is  glad 
to  find  a situation  60  suited  to  her  purpose 
os  the  under  side  of  a large  6tone,  for  here 
the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  for  the 
development  of  her  progeny  is  retained  in 
the  earth.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  Claviger  amongst 
the  accumulations  of  the  ant-hill  must  be 
very  great,  but  on  removing  the  stones  you 
are  at  once,  as  it  were,  admitted  into  the 
channels  of  the  nest,  filled  with  eggs,  lame, 
aud  pup®,  and  amongst  these  it  is  that  Cla- 
viger is  found.  The  first  question  which 
naturally  arises  is  this:  — What  is  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  two  insects  ? 
P.  W.  J.  Mailer,  in  Gcrmar’s  Magazin  der 
Entomologie,’  informs  us  that  the  ants  alto- 
gether support  the  Clavigers  for  the  sake  of 
a peculiar  secretion  which  exudes  from  them, 
and  which  the  ants  suck  from  the  two  flocks  of 
hair  that  terminate  the  external  angles  of 
the  elytra,— that  the  ants  occasionally  caress 
the  Clavigers,  which  then  give  out  a fresh 
supply  of  the  fluid,— that  the  Claviger  is 
wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the  ants,  and 
that  they  feed  it  with  juices  extracted  from 
flowers,  &e.  * * * I am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  only  purpose  for  which 
these  insects  are  retained  by  the  ants,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  fluid  which  they  extract 
from  them  ; I feel  convinced  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  nests  without  them  : they  are 
most  numerous  during  the  early  summer 
months,  whilst  the  larvae  are  in  the  nests; 
and  I was  at  one  time  inclined,  from  that 
circumstance,  to  think  that  the  fluid  ex- 
tracted from  them  might  serve  to  nurture 


CLERUS:  CLERIDjE.  A genu*  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  ox  small  ex- 
tent ; generally  handsomely  variegated  in 
their  colours,  and  seldom  exceeding  on  inch 
in  length  : the  body  is  firm,  long,  and  often 
cylindnc,  with  the  head  and  thorax  nar-  • 
rower  than  the  elytra  ; and  the  antenna:  are 
short,  sometimes  filiform  and  serrated.  The  1 
sjiecies  of  the  genus  Clenu  are  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  family  ; having  the  elytra  ge- 
nerally of  a bright  red  colour,  ornamented 
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particular  sexes  of  ants,  but  the  fact  of  their 
not  inhabiting  every  nest  at  once  decides 
the  question.”  The  species  figured  is  the 
Claviger  longicornis , which  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  preceding,  but  lias  the  same 
general  appearance. 

CLAYICORNES.  The  name  given  to  a 
family  of  Pcntamcrous  beetles,  whose  an- 
tenncJ  end  in  a club-shaped  enlargement : 
they  arc  partly  terrestrial,  and  partly  aqua- 
tic. 

CLAY  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Oraphw^ra. 

CT  EAR-WING  [HAWK-MOTHS].  A 
name  given  to  the  species  of  SphSwida,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  jEgarta. 


HI VX  BEETLE. 

(CLERUS  [TRICHODSs]  AP1XRIU8.) 

with  purple  spots.  The  perfect  insects  extract 
the  honey  from  flowers  ; but  their  larva, 
which  are  of  a bright  red  colour,  are  verv 
destructive  to  bees  and  wasps,  in  the  nests  of 
which  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  during 
the  absence  of  those  insects,  upon  whose 
grubs  the  larvae  of  the  Clerus  prev  ; they 
begin  in  the  cell  where  they  were  hatched, 
and  proceed  from  cell  to  cell,  devouring  each 
inhabitant  until  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

CLIO  : CLIONIILE.  A genus  and  family 
of  naked  marine  molluscs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Ptcropoda.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  haring  a pair  of  fin-like  organs, 
or  wings,  consisting  of  an  expansion  °f  *he 
mantle  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  fur- 
nished with  muscular  fibres  — a peculiarity 
of  structure  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
propel  themselves  rapidly  through  the  water. 


CLIO  BORXAU9 

So  numerous  arc  they  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  oceans,  that  the  water  appears 
litcrallv  alive  with  them  ; they  are  called 
whales*  food,  aud  the  sea  is  sometimes  so 
glutted  with  the  Clio#,  that  the  whales  can 
scarcely  open  their  mouth*  without  mgulpn- 
ing  thousands  of  them.  The  Cto  fcwjg 
Of  the  North  and  the  C.  austral « of  the  bouth 
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are  equally  abundant  iu  the  regions  to  which 
they  belong. 

CLIONA.  A kind  of  Sponge.  [See  Suppl.] 

_ C LOTHO.  A genus  of  spiders,  which  inha- 
bit Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe,  remark- 
able for  the  curious  uest  or  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  This  is  indeed 
a singular  genus.  The  best  known  species 
(Clotho  Durandii ) is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
of  a brown  maroon  colour,  with  the  abdomen 
black,  marked  with  five  yellowish  spots.  It 
constructs  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  or  in 
crevices  of  rocks,  a cocoon  in  the  shape  of  a 
cap  or  patella,  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  cir- 
cumference having  seven  or  eight  festoons  ; 
the  points  alone  being  fixed  to  the  stone  by 
means  of  threads,  whilst  the  edges  of  the 
' festoons  are  free.  This  singular  tent,  the 
; outer  surface  resembling  the  finest  taffety, 
i is  composed  of  a number  of  folds.  When 
young  it  only  constructs  two  layers,  between 
which  it  takes  its  station.  But  subsequently, 
perhaps  at  each  moulting,  it  adds  other  folds, 
and  when  the  period  of  reproduction  arrives 
it  weaves  another  apartment  expressly  for 
the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs,  and  j’oung 
when  hatched,  of  a softer  texture.  The  in- 
• side  of  its  habitation  is  always  remarkably 
clean.  The  bags  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed  are  four,  five,  or  six  in  number  in 
each  habitation  ; they  are  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a lenticular 
form.  The  eggs  are  not  deposited  till  about 
the  end  of  December  or  in  January,  and 
they  are  enveloped  in  fine  down  to  guard 
them  from  the  cold.  The  edges  of  the  fes- 
toons not  being  fastened  together,  the  insect 
is  able  to  creep  in  and  out  at  will  by  lifting 
them  up.  When  the  young  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  maternal  cares,  they  quit 
their  common  habitation  and  form  separate 
1 abodes,  and  their  parent  dies  in  her  tent, 
i which  is  thus  its  birthplace  and  its  tomb. 

CLOUDED  YELLOW  [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name  applied  by  insect  collectors  to  But- 
terflies of  the  genus  Colias. 

CLUPEA : CLUPEID^E.  A genus  and 
family  °t  Malacopterygious  fishes;  distin- 
guished by  their  wanting  the  adipose  fin,  by 
having  the  upper  jaw  composed  of  the  inter- 
> maxillary  bones  in  the  middle,  and  the 
maxillanes  at  the  sides,  and  by  the  body  ; 
being  always  covered  with  scales.  To  this 

v^h^.l0?g  rthK-  “erri“«.  Sprat,  Shad, 
W hi te bait,  &c.  [which  see]. 

CLYTUS.  A genus  of  Longicom  Beetles, 
abounding  in  species.  A few  species  (C. 
arittm  and  C.  arcuatu »)  arc  found  in  this 
country  - but  we  prefer  quoting,  from  Dr.  | 
Harris  s work,  his  description  of  two  North 
' American  species,  on  account  of  the  interest-  ! 
mg  notices  of  the  habits  of  Clvtus  8i*k- 
ciosls  : — This  beautiful  Clytus,  like  the 
other  beetles  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs, is  a wood-borer;  and  the  noble  su-  I 
gar-maple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau-  ' 
tiful  of  American  forest-trees,  is  doomed  to 
nuffer  from  its  depredations.  The  Clytus 
19  distinguished  from  a Callidium  by  its 
more  convex  form,  its  more  nearly  globular 
thorax,  which  is  neither  flattened  nor  in-  j 


dented,  and  by  its  more  slender  thighs.  The 
head  is  yellow,  with  the  antennie  and  the 
eyes  reddish  black  ; the  thorax  is  black,  with 
two  transverse  yellow  spots  on  each  side  ; 
the  wing-covers,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  are  black,  the  remaining  third  is 
yellow,  and  they  are  ornamented  with  bands 
and  spots  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
a yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder,  a broad  vel- 
low  curved  band  or  arch,  of  which  the  yellow 
scutel  forms  the  key-stone,  on  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers,  behind  this  a zigzag  yellow 
band  forming  the  letter  W,  across  the  mid- 
dle another  yellow  band  arching  backwards, 
and  on  the  yellow  tip  a curved  band  and  a 
black  spot ; the  legs  are  yellow  ? and  the 
under-side  of  the  body  is  reddish  yellow, 
variegated  with  brown.  It  is  the  largest 
known  species  of  Clytus,  being  from  nine  to 
eleven  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  tenths  in  breadth.  It  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  trunk  of  the  maple  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  grubs  burrow  into  the  bark  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  are  thus  pro- 
tected during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  penetrate  deeper,  and  form,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  long  and  winding 
galleries  in  the  wood,  up  and  down  the  trunk. 
In  order  to  check  their  devastations,  they 
should  be  sought  for  in  the  spring,  when 
they  will  readily  be  detected  by  the  saw- 
dust that  they  cast  out  of  their  burrows  ; 
and,  by  a judicious  use  of  a knife  and  stiff 
wire,  they  may  be  cut  out  or  destroyed  be-  ; 
fore  they  have  gone  deeply  into  the  wood.  | 
Many  kinds  of  Clytus  frequent  flowers,  for  i 
the  sake  of  the  pollen  which  they  devour. 

Clvtus  Pictus.  This  other  North  Ame- 
rican species  has  the  form  of  the  beauti- 
ful Maple  Clytus.  It  is  velvet  black,  and  or- 
namented with  transverse  yellow  bands,  of  ' 
which  there  are  three  on  the  head,  four  on  the  i 
thorax,  and  six  on  the  wing-covers,  the  tips  of 
which  are  also  edged  with  yellow.  The  first  I 
and  second  bands  on  each  wing-cover  are 
nearly  straight;  the  third  band  forms  a V,or,  1 
united  with  the  opposite  one,  a W,  as  in  the 
C.  speciosus ; the  fourth  is  also  augled,  and 
runs  upwards  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
wing-cover  towards  the  scutel ; the  filth  is 
broken  or  intemiped  by  a longitudinal  ele- 
vated line  ; and  the  sixth  is  arched,  and 
consists  of  three  little  spots.  The  antenme 
are  dark  brown  ; and  the  legs  are  rust-red. 
Iliese  insects  vary  from  six-tenths  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Harris,  that  in  the  month  of 
September  these  beetles  gather  on  the  locust- 
trees,  where  they  may  be  seen  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams  with  their  gorgeous  livery  of 
mack  velvet  and  gold,  coursing  up  and  down 
the  trunks  in  pursuit  of  their  mates,  or  to 
drive  awav  their  rivals,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  salute  those  they  meet  with 
a rapid  bowing  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  a creaking  sound,  indicative  of  recogni- 
tion or  defiance.  Having  paired,  the  female, 
attended  by  her  partner,  creeps  over  the 
bark,  searching  the  crevices  with  her  an- 
tenna;, and  dropping  therein  her  snow-white 
eggs,  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight  together, 
and  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  till 
her  whole  stock  is  safely  stored.  The  eggs  jj 
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are  soon  hatched,  and  the  grubs  immediately 
burrow  into  the  bark,  where  they  remain 
during  the  ensuing  winter  in  a torpid  state, 
but  in  spring  they  bore  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  trunk,  the  general  course  of  their 
winding  and  irregular  passages  being  in  an 
upward  direction  from  the  place  of  their 
entrance. 

COAL-FISH.  ( Gadus  carbonarius.)  A 
Malacopterygious  fish,  inhabiting  the  Baltic, 
the  Northern,  and  the  Mediterranean  seas  : 
it  is  common  on  most  of  our  rocky  and  deep 
coasts,  but  particularly  on  those  of  Scotland, 
the  Orkneys,  and  Yorkshire.  The  head  and 
body  are  elegantly  shaped  ; the  scales  small 
and  oblong  : the  lateral  line  silvery  white 
and  nearly  straight ; the  under  jaw  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  upper  ; the  lips  tinged 
with  purple  red  ; the  mouth  black  ; the  teeth 
very  small ; and  the  irides  silvery  white. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  weighs  thirty  pounds  ; the 
head,  dorsal  fins,  tail,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a dusky  black,  which  gradu- 
ally softens  into  a silvery  tinge  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  abdomen  ; the  tail  is  broad  and 
forked.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the 
young  begin  to  appear  in  vast  shoals  on  the 
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coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  July,  and  are  at  that 
time  about  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; in  Au- 
gust they  are  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
length,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  with 
the  rod  and  line,  when  they  are  esteemed  a 
very  delicate  fish,  but  when  about  a year 
old  they  are  so  coarse  that  few’  people  will 
eat  them.  Mr.  Couch  6ays,  “ It  is  in  the 
highest  condition  from  October  to  December, 
at  which  season  it  prowls  after  prey  iu  large 
companies  ; so  that  when  met  with  they 
prove  a valuable  capture  to  the  fishermen  ; 
for  though  but  coarse  food,  yet  being  whole- 
some, substantial,  and  cheap,  they  are 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  poor,  either  fresh 
or  salted.  They  swim  at  no  depth,  and  with 
great  rapidity  ; but  when  attracted  by  bait, 
will  keep  near  a boat  till  all  are  taken  ; and 
I have  known  four  men  in  two  boats,  two 
men  in  each  boat,  take  twenty-four  hundred 
weight  with  lines  in  a very  lew  hours.  The 
season  for  spawning  is  early  in  spring  ; im- 
mediately after  which  this  fish  becomes  so 
lank  as  to  be  worthless,  in  which  state  it 
continues  through  the  summer.” 

These  fish  derive  their  English  name  from 
the  dusky  pigment  which  tinges  their  skin, 
and  which,  when  they  are  handled,  soils  the 
fingers  like  moist  coal.  The  young  resort  to 
the  rocky  bays  of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides 
in  immense  numbers,  where,  according  to 
the  period  of  their  growth,  they  are  known 
by  the  names  of  cuddy, nthe,  andm/ta*.  On 
the  Yorkshire  coast  the  young  are  called 
parrs , and  when  a year  old  bUlets. 


COATIMONDI.  (Xasua.)  An  animal 
bearing  some  affinity  to  the  racoon,  except  J 
that  the  neck  and  bod y are  longer,  the  fur  * 
is  shorter,  and  the  eyes  are  smaller  ; but 
it  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  elongation  of  its  snout,  to  which  iu 
scientific  name  nusua  refers.  By  the  a sskv- 
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ance  of  this  long  flexible  snout,  which  is 
somewhat  truncated  at  the  end.  it  roots  up  j 
the  earth,  in  the  manner  of  a hog,  in  quest  | 
of  earth-worms,  &c.  It  also  preys  on  the  , 
smaller  quadrupeds  ; but  it  lives  more  upon  't 
trees  than  upon  the  ground,  and  is  a de- 
structive enemy  of  birds,  their  eggs,  and  un-  , 
fledged  young.  It  is  equal  in  size  t o a large  j 
cat  ; its  general  colour  is  a cinereous  brown  ; 
the  tail,  which  is  of  very  considerable  length, 
is  annulated  with  distinct  circles  of  black  ; 
the  ears  are  round,  like  those  of  a rat,  co- 
vered with  short  hair  extenially,  but  inter- 
nally with  long  whitish  hair  ; the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  under  jaw  much  shorter  than 
the  upper.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

COBITIS.  [See  Loach.) 

COBRA  DI  CAPELLO.  The  Portuguese 
name  of  the  Vipera  naja;  called  by  the 
English  names  of  the  Hooded  Sxake  and 
the  Spectacle  Sxake.  [See  Sxake.) 

COCCENELLA : COCCINELLID.E.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
characterized  by  their  hemispheric  form,  the 
upper  part  being  convex,  and  the  lower  flat ; 
and  further  distinguished  by  the  colour  and 
spots  of  their  wings.  Among  these  are  in- 
cluded all  the  Lady-birds  ; one  of  which  is 
the  Coccinella  septcmpunctaia  of  Lin  mens, 
or  common  seven-spotted  Lady-bird,  the 
well-known  summer  visitant  of  every  field 
and  garden.  Though  these  insects  sometimes 
appear  in  great  numbers,  and  have  occa- 
sionally created  much  alarm.  it  is  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  they  do  any  injury  to  vege- 
tation ; on  the  contrary,  both  in  the  larva 
and  perfect  state,  they  feed  on  the  Aphides 
which  infest  plants,  and  are  consequently  of 
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*reat  service  : its  larva  has  a rather  dis- 
agreeable appearance  ; it  is  of  a long  oval 
i ihape,  with  a pointed  tail,  of  a black  colour, 


* with  red  and  white  specks,  and  a rough  sur- 
.face  ; it  changes  to  a short,  blackish,  oval 
chrysalis,  spotted  with  red,  and  which  gives 
birth  to  its  beautiful  inmate  in  the  montlxs 
of  May  and  June. 

The  different  species  of  Coccinella;  are  very 
numerous  ; they  are  generally  divided  ac- 

* cording  to  the  ground-colour  of  their  elytra, 
which  are  either  red  with  black,  yellow  with 
black,  black  with  red,  or  yellow  with  white 
spots.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
English  species  is  the  Coccinella  octodecim- 
punr.tata  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  eighteen-spotted 

. Lady-bird,  which  is  of  a bright  yellow  with 
s numerous  black  specks,  and  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  common  red  kind  above 
i described. 

^ Most  people  who  are  familiar  with  our 

* South-eastern  coasts  have  had  opportunities 
Df  witnessing  the  flight  of  extraordinary 
•swarms  of  Lady-birds  during  the  summer  or 
autumnal  months.  The  most  recent  instance 
of  this  which  we  have  seen  publicly  noticed 
is  the  following  : — “On  Friday,  August  13. 
1847,  the  whole  of  the  coast  around  Southend 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  numerous 
flights  of  insects  on  record.  They  consisted 
of  at  least  five  species  of  lady-bird,  and  they 
came  in  such  dense  numbers,  as  for  miles 
along  the  coast  to  resemble  a swarm  of  bees 
during  hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless 
millions  of  them,  the  grass  and  hedge-rows, 
and  every  crevice  that  afforded  shelter  from 
the  wind,  were  coloured  with  their  numbers, 
and  for  many  miles  it  was  impossible  to  walk, 
without  crushing  numbers  beneath  the  tread. 
The  insects  evidently  came  from  the  east, 
the  wind  having  veered  round  to  that  point 
during  the  night.  Every  true  friend  of 
agriculture,  however,  hails  the  appearance 
of  these  insects,  as  they  are  well-known  to 
be  the  destroyers  of  Aphides,  a race  of  flies 
the  most  injurious  to  vegetation.  We  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  this  phenomenon  was  not 
confined  to  the  above  mentioned  locality  ; 
for  on  the  same  day  Ramsgate,  Margate', 
Brighton,  and  the  coasts  or  the  adjacent 
neighbourhoods  were  similarly  visited  by 
swarms  of  these  Aphidivorous  insects,  which 
In  many  places  were  swept  off  the  public 
walks,  and  speedily  consigned  to  a watery 
tomb." 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  the  following 


sensible  remarks  on  the  valuable  services  of 
the  Coccitiellce,  when  speaking  of  the  “ re- 
doubtable enemies  ” which  “ seem  expressly 
created  to  diminish  the  numbers  ” of  the 
Aphides,  or  plant-lice.  “These  lice-destroyers 
are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  are  the  young 
or  larva;  of  the  hemispherical  beetles  fa- 
miliarly known  by  the  name  of  lady-birds, 
and  scientifically  by  that  of  Coccinellce. 
These  little  beetles  are  generally  yellow  or 
red,  with  black  spots,  or  black,  with  white, 
red,  or  yellow  spots  ; there  are  many  kinds 
of  them,  and  they  are  very  common  and 
plentiful  insects,  and  are  generally  diffused 
among  plants.  They  live  both  in  the  per- 
fect and  young  state,  upon  plant-lice,  and 
hence  their  services  are  very  considerable. 
Their  young  are  small  flattened  grubs  of  a 
bluish  or  blue-back  colour,  spotted  usually 
with  red  or  yellow,  and  furnished  with  six 
legs  near  the  fore-part  of  the  body.  They 
are  hatched  from  little  yellow  eggs,  laid  in 
clusters  among  the  plant-lice,  so  that  they 
find  themselves  at  once  within  reach  of  their 
prey,  which,  from  their  superior  strength, 
they  are  -enabled  to  seize  and  slaughter  in 
great  numbers.  There  are  some  of  these 
lady-birds  of  a very  small  size,  and  blackish 
colour,  sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
and  sometimes  with  a yellow  spot  at  the  end 
of  the  wing-covers,  whose  young  are  clothed 
with  short  tufts  or  flakes  of  the  most  delicate 
white  down.  These  insects  belong  to  the 
genus  Scyninus , which  means  a lion's  whelp, 
and  they  well  merit  such  a name,  for  their 
young,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are  as 
sanguinary  and  ferocious  os  the  most  savage 
beast  of  prey.  I have  often  seen  one  of 
these  little  tufted  animals  prejring  upon  the 
plant-lice,  catching  and  devouring,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  lice  nearly  as  large  as  its  own 
body,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession, 
without  apparently  satiating  its  hunger  or 
diminishing  its  activity.”  M.  Mulsant,  of 
Lyons,  lias  published  a volume  on  the  Cue- 
cinellidce  of  France,  most  of  which  are  also 
found  in  this  country  : a monograph  of  the 
whole  group  by  the  same  learned  entomolo- 
gist is  in  the  press. 

COCCUS.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects, including  the  Cochineal  insect  ( Coccus 
cacti.)  In  this  remarkable  genus  the 
males  are  much  smaller  than  the  females, 
and  are  furnished  with  wings,  of  which  the 
females  are  destitute.  The  Cocci  are  found 
on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  various  plants  : 
hence  they  become  injurious  to  many  ex- 
otics in  our  hothouses  and  conservatories. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the 
Coccus  adonidum , a small  oval-shaped  in- 
sect of  a pale  rose-colour,  slightly  convex 
above,  with  the  body  divided  into  many 
transverse  segments  projecting  sharply  on 
the  sides  : it  has  six  short  legs,  and  the  whole 
insect  appears  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
fine  white  powder.  When  the  female  is  full 
of  eggs,  she  ceaseB  to  feed,  and  remaining 
fixed  to  one  spot,  envelops  herself  in  a fine 
white  fibrous  cotton-like  substance,  and  soon 
afterwards  dies  : the  young,  which  are 
hatched  under  the  body  of  the  parent  insect, 
preceding  from  it  in  great  numbers,  and  dis- 
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persing  themselves  in  quest  of  food.  It  was 
originally  introduced  into  Europe  along 
with  exotic  plants  from  the  warmer  regions 
of  Africa  and  America. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  the  Coccidec  gene- 
rally, that  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
powers  of  propagation,  and  that  when  they 
once  attack  a plant  or  young  tree,  the  minute 
size  of  the  larvae  renders  their  extermination 
a very  difficult  task.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  observations  of  the  President 
of  the  Entomological  Society  (G.  Newport, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.)  in  his  “ Anniversary  Address,” 
1845  —that  so  complete  had  been  the  ravages 
of  the  Coccus  of  the  orange-trees,  that  one  of 
the  Azores,  the  island  of  F ayal,  lost  its  entire 
produce  from  this  cause  alone.  The  usual 
exportation  of  fruit  from  Fayal  had  been 
12,000  chests  annually,  but  in  1843  not  a 
single  chest  was  exported.  This  injury  had 
extended  to  St.  Michael’s  ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  of  that  group  of  volcanic 
islands,  depending  almost  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  their  orange-groves,  and  despair- 
ing of  retrieving  their  prospects,  were  fast 
turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
other  objects  of  commerce.  This  amount  of 
injury  to  a whole  population,  by  a diminu- 
tive and  apparently  contemptible  insect,  was 
the  result  of  but  three  years  1 It  was  there- 
fore with  great  reason  that  the  President 
laid  some  stress  on  the  fact,  and  remarked, 
that  the  effects  of  this  insect  on  a single  arti- 
cle of  luxury  might  fairly  be  adduced  to  show 
that  entomological  inquiries  are  deserving  of 
full  attention.  They  furnish,  however,  some 
very  important  products  : the  bodies  of  many 
species,  being  deeply  coloured  through  their 
whole  substance,  yield  dies  of  great  value, 
the  richness  of  which  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  plant  upon  which  they 
feed.  * 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  is  the 
Coccus  cacti , or  Cochixeal  Cactus,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  the  colour  which  it 
yields.  This  species  is  a native  of  South 
America,  and  was  for  a long  time  exclusively 
confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feeds  on  a species 
of  cactus.  The  female  or  officinal  Cochineal 
insect,  in  its  full-grown  pregnant  or  torpid 
state,  swells  or  grows  to  6uch  a size,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  its  first  or  creeping  state, 
that  the  legs,  antennae,  and  proboscis,  are  sc 
small  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
as  hardly  to  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
so  that  on  a general  view  it  bears  a great 
resemblance  to  a seed  or  berry  : hence  arose 
that  difference  of  opinion  which  at  one  period 
subsisted  among  writers  ; some  maintaining 
that  Cochineal  was  a berry,  while  others  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  insect. 

When  the  female  insect  is  arrived  at  its 
full  size,  it  fixes  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  envelopes  itself  in  a kind  of  white 
down,  which  it  spins  or  draws  through  its 
proboscis  in  a continued  double  filament. 
The  male  is  a small  and  rather  slender  two- 
winged fly,  about  the  size  of  a flea,  with 
jointed  antennro  and  large  white  wings  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  of  a red 
colour,  with  two  long  filaments  proceeding 
from  the  tail.  When  the  female  insect  has 
discharged  all  its  eggs,  it  becomes  a mere 


husk,  and  dies  ; so  that  great  care  is  taken 
to  kill  the  insects  before  that  time,  to  prevent  ; 
the  young  from  escaping.  The  operation  of  : 


collecting  the  insects,  which  is  exceedingly 
tedious,  is  performed  by  the  women.  “For-  lj 
merly,”  says  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  **  it  was  in 
Mexico  only  that  it  was  reared  with  care, 
and  formed  a valuable  article  of  commerce  ; t 
but  its  culture  is  now  more  or  less  attended  I 
to  in  various  parts  of  the  W est  Indies  and 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  two  sorts 
or  varieties  of  Cochineal : the  best  or  domes- 
ticated, which  the  Spaniards  call  grana  jina,  j 
or  fine  grain  ; and  the  wild,  which  they  call 
grana  sylvestra.  The  former  is  nearly  twice  | 
as  large  as  the  latter ; probably  because  its  1 
size  has  been  improved  by  the  favourable  i 
effects  of  human  core,  and  of  a more  copious  ! 
and  suitable  nourishment,  derived  solely  j 
from  the  Cactus  cocJiinellifer , during  many  j 
generations.  Wild  cochineal  is  collected  six 
times  in  the  year : but  that  which  is  cul-  , 
tivated  is  only  collected  thrice  during  the  ■; 
same  period.  The  insects,  of  which  there  j 
are  about  70,000  in  a pound,  being  detached  } 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  by  a < 
blunt  knife,  are  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  j 
in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  principally 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  i 
other  esteemed  colours.  The  watery  infusion 
is  of  a violet  crimson  ; the  alcoholic,  of  a 
deep  crimson  ; and  the  alkaline,  of  a deep  ; 
purple,  or  rather  violet  hue.  It  is  imported  j 
iu  bags,  each  containing  about  200  lbs.  ; ! 

has  the  appearance  of  small,  dry . shrivelled,  i 
rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a deep  brown,  | 
purple,  or  mulberry  colour.^with  a white  . 
matter  between  the  wrinkles." 

COCK.  ( GaUus  domestic us.)  The  com- 
mon domestic  Cock,  the  well-known  chief-  . 
tain  of  the  poultry-yard,  is  subject  to  in-  I 
numerable  varieties,  scarcely  two  being  found  j 
to  resemble  each  other  exactly  in  form  and  j 
plumage.  At  what  time  this  valuable  bird  i 
was  brought  under  the  control  of  man,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  determine  ; but,  as  the  j 
forests  of  many  parts  of  India  etill  abound  , 
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:ith  several  varieties  of  the  Cock  in  the 
ilild  or  natural  condition,  it  is  quite  rea- 
I'.vnable  to  conclude  that  the  race  was  first 
omesticated  in  the  East,  aud  gradually 
ixtended  thence  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
t . seems  to  be  generally  understood,  indeed, 
aat  the  Cock  was  first  introduced  into 
urope  from  Persia  : it  has,  however,  been 
. » long  established  throughout  the  Western 
ttgions,  that  to  attempt  to  trace  its  progress 
om  its  native  wilds  would  be  a useless 
*.aste  of  time.  We  figure  what  many  na- 
mralists  regard  as  the  origin  of  our  domestic 
uoultry,  the  very  handsome  Javanese  wild 
»*wl ; but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  domes- 
.cated  animals  are  in  general  not  traceable 
; i any  wild  stock  or  race. 


SK  JA.7ANe.8B  COCK. — (O ALDUS  BANKIVOs  ) 

The  Domestic  Cock  has  his  head  sur- 
lounted  by  a notched,  crimson,  fleshy  sub- 
fiance,  called  a comb;  and  two  pendulous 
'eshy  bodies  of  the  same  colour,  termed 
attics,  hang  under  his  throat.  The  hen 
f as  also  a similar,  but  not  so  large  nor  so 
ividly  coloured  excrescence  on  her  head, 
■'he  Cock  is  provided  with  a sharp  horn  or 
our  on  the  outside  of  his  tarsus,  with  which 
e inflicts  severe  wounds  ; the  hen,  instead 
f a spur,  has  a mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There 
i,  in  both  sexes,  below  the  ear,  an  oblong 
pot,  the  interior  edge  of  which  is  reddish, 
nd  the  remainder  white.  The  feathers 
rise  in  pairs  from  each  sheath,  touching  by 
heir  points  within  the  skin,  but  diverging 
n their  course  outwards.  On  the  neck  they 
re  long,  narrow,  and  floating  ; on  the  rump 
hey  are  of  the  same  form,  but  drooping 
aterally  over  the  extremity  of  the  wings, 
rhich  are  quite  short,  and  terminate  at  the 
ngin  of  the  tail,  the  plumes  of  which  are 
ertical.  In  the  centre  of  the  Cock’s  tail 
re  two  long  feathers,  which  fall  backwards 
n a gracetul  arch,  and  add  great  beauty  to 
he  whole  aspect  of  the  fowl.  It  la  in  vain 
o offer  any  description  of  the  colour  of  the 
■luraage,  as  it  is  infinitely  varied,  being  in 
orne  breeds  of  the  greatest  richness  and 
de^ance,  and  in  ethers  of  the  simplest  and 
plainest  hue.  Except  in  the  pure  white 
•reeds,  the  plumage  of  the  cock  is  always 
nore  splendid  than  that  of  the  hen  : his 
.pparent  consciousness  of  personal  beauty 
ourage,  and  gallantry,  seem  never  to  forsake 
urn,  whether  we  regard  his  stately  march 
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at  the  head  of  his  train  of  wives  and  nume- 
rous offspring,  or  watch  him  as  he  crowB 
defiance  to  a rival.  His  sexual  powers  are 
matured  when  he  is  about  6ix  months  old, 
and  his  full  vigour  lasts  for  about  three 
years. 

The  hen,  if  left  to  herself,  forms  a very 
indifferent  nest  : a simple  hole  scratched  in 
the  ground  among  a few  bushes  is  the  only 
preparation  she  usually  makes,  and  she 
generally  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs 
before  she  begins  to  sit  upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching.  But  she  now  becomes 
a model  of  enduring  patience,  remaining 
fixed  in  her  place  until  the  urgency  of  hunger 
forces  her  to  go  in  search  of  food.  During  \ 
the  time  of  her  sitting  she  diligently  turns 
aud  shifts  her  eggs,  so  that  each  may  receive 
a due  degree  of  genial  warmth  ; and  it  is  not 
until  about  three  weeks  have  elapsed  that  the 
incubation  is  completed.  The  strongest  of  the 
progeny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell  with 
the  bill,  and  are  successively  enabled  to 
burst  their  brittle  prisons.  The  whole  family 
being  at  length  emancipated,  the  parent, 
leads  them  forth  in  search  of  food.  In  her 
nature  the  hen  is  timid  ; but  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  maternity  she  becomes  bold, 
and  indiscriminately  attacks  every  aggressor, 
watches  over  the  safety  of  her  young  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  neglects  the  demands 
of  her  own  appetite  to  divide  the  food  she 
may  obtain  among  her  nurslings,  and  labours 
with  untiring  diligence  to  provide  them 
sufficient  sustenance. 

The  Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females, 
hardly  ever  losing  sight  of  them  : he  leads, 
defends,  and  cherishes  them  ; collects  them 
together  I when  they  straggle,  and  seems  to 
eat  unwillingly  till  he  sees  them  feeding 
around  him.  Mons.  Parrmentier,  a cele- 
brated French  naturalist,  has  thus  described 
the  Cock  : — “ He  is  considered  to  have  every 
requisite  quality  when  lie  is  of  a good  mid- 
dling size  ; when  he  carries  his  head  high  ; 
has  a quick  animated  look  ; a strong  and 
shrill  voice,  short  bill,  and  fine  red  comb, 
shining  as  if  varnished  ; wattles  of  a large 
size,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  comb  ; 
the  breast  broad  ; the  wings  strong  ; the 
plumage  black,  or  of  an  obscure  red  : the 
thighs  very  muscular ; the  legs  thick,  and 
furnished  with  strong  spurs  ; the  claws 
rather  bent,  and  sharply  pointed.  He  ought 
also  to  be  free  in  his  motions,  to  crow  fre- 
quently, and  to  scratch  the  ground  often  in 
search  of  worms,  not  so  much  for  himself  as 
to.  treat  his  hens.  He  ought  withal  to  be 
brisk,  spirited,  ardent,  and  ready  in  caressing 
the  hens ; quick  in  defending  them,  at- 
tentive in  soliciting  them  to  eat,  in  keeping 
them  together,  and  in  assembling  them  at 
night.” 

After  the  common  or  dunghill  breed  which 
we  have  described,  the  principal  varieties 
a.rc — .The  Oamjc  Cock,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  unusual  length  of  spur,  and 
its  courage,  than  for  any  great  peculiarity 
in  its  plumage  ; the  Dorkino  fowl,  which 
has  two  toes  behind,  and  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other  European  species  ; 
the  Poland  breed,  which  is  black-feathcrcd,  i 
with  white  topknots  ; the  Bantaju  Cock,  ' 
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a small  but  most  courageous  fowl,  whose  legs  I 
are  so  much  feathered  as  to  hinder  it  greatly 
in  walking  ; and  the  Dwarx  Cock,  much 
smaller  than  the  Bantam,  with  legs  60  short 
that  the  wings  drag  on  the  ground. 

COCKCHAFER,  or  MAY-BUG.  (ifeZo- 
lontha  vulgaris.')  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  European  beetles,  and  in  this 
country  there  is  no  one  with  which  we  ore 
more  familiar,  the  larvaj  or  caterpillar  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  corn,  &c.,  and  the  com- 
plete insect  making  its  appearance  during 
the  middle  and  the  decline  of  summer.  It 
is  found  on  most  of  the  deciduous  trees  ; 
particularly  the  oak  and  willow,  and  on  the 
hazel  and  other  fruit  trees  ; and  often  in 
such  numbers  that  branches  bend  under 
their  weight.  Its  duration  in  the  perfect 
state  is  very  short,  each  individual  living 
only  about  a week,  and  the  species  entirely 
! disappearing  in  the  course  of  a month. 
After  the  sexes  have  paired,  the  males 


COOK.OHAXER  AND  ITS  LARVA 
(MELOLONTHA  VULGARIS.) 

perish,  and  the  females  enter  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  making 
their  way  by  means  of  the  strong  hook  which 
arm  the  fore- legs  ; here  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  amounting  from  one  to  two  hundred 
from  each  female,  which  are  abandoned  by 
the  parent,  who  generally  ascends  again  to 
the  surface,  and  perishes  in  a short  time. 

From  the  eggs  are  hatched,  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  little  whitish  grubs,  each 
provided  with  six  legs  near  the  head,  and  a 
mouth  furnished  with  strong  jaws.  When 
in  a state  of  rest,  these  ^rubs  usually  curl 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  a crescent.  They 
subsist  on  the  tender  roots  of  various  plants, 
committing  ravages  among  these  vegetable 
substances,  on  some  occasions  of  the  most 
deplorable  kind,  so  as  totally  to  disappoint 
the  best-founded  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
During  the  summer  they  live  under  the  thin 
coat  of  vegetable  mould  near  the  surface, 
but  as  winter  approaches  they  descend  be- 
low the  reach  of  frost,  and  remain  torpid 
until  the  succeeding  spring,  at  which  time 
they  change  their  skins,  and  re-ascend  to 
the  surface  for  food.  At  the  end  of  their 
third  summer  they  have  acquired  their  full 
growth  as  larva  ; they  then  cease  eating, 
and  void  the  residue  of  their  food,  prepara- 
tory to  the  metamorphosis  which  they  are 
about  to  undergo.  As  this  period  approaches 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  earth, 
where  they  form  a rounded  cavity,  the  sides 
of  which  are  smoothed  and  consolidated  by 


the  application  of  a fluid  disgorged  from 
their  mouths.  Its  abode  being  thus  formed, 
the  larva  soon  begins  to  contract  in  length, 
swell,  and  burst  its  last  6kin,  coming  there- 
from in  the  form  of  a chrysalis,  exhibiting 
the  rudiments  of  elytra,  antennae,  Ac.,  and 
gradually  acquiring  consistence  and  colour 
till  it  becomes  of  a brownish  hue.  In  this 
state  it  continues  about  three  months,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  it  assumes  its  rank  as 
a perfect  coleopterous  insect.  During  the 
months  of  March  and  April  the  insect  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ge- 
nerally bursts  from  its  subterraneous  abode 
during  some  mild  evening  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  thus  quitting  its  grovelling 
mode  of  life,  to  6oar  aloft  and  disport  in  the 
realms  of  air. 

In  their  winged  state,  these  beetles,  with 
several  other  species,  act  as  conspicuous  a 
part  in  injuring  the  trees,  as  the  grubs  do  in 
destroying  the  herbage.  During  the  month 
of  May  they  come  forth  from  the  groimd. 
whence  they  have  received  the  name  of  May- 
bugs  or  May-beetles.  They  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  upon  trees,  clinging  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  in  a state  of  repose; 
but  as  soon  as  evening  approaches,  they  begin  t 
to  buzz  about  among  the  branches,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  wing  till  near  midnight.  In  I 
their  droning  flight  they  move  very  irregu- 
larly, darting  hither  and  thither  with  an 
uncertain  aim,  hitting  against  objects  in 
their  way  with  a force  that  often  causes 
them  to  fall  to  the  ground.  They  frequently 
enter  houses  in  the  night,  apparently  at- 
tracted, as  well  as  dazzled  and  bewildered, 
by  the  lights.  Their  vagaries,  in  which, 
without  having  the  power  to  harm,  they  seem 
to  threaten  an  attack,  have  caused  them  to 
be  called  dors , that  is,  darers  : while  their 
seeming  blindness  and  stupidity  have  be- 
come proverbial,  in  the  expressions,  u blind 
as  a beetle,"  and  “ beetle-headed."  Besides 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  they  devour  those 
of  various  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  with  an 
avidity  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  lo- 
cust ; so  that,  in  certain  seasons,  and  in  par- 
ticular districts,  they  become  an  oppressive 
scourge,  and  the  source  of  much  misery  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  animals  and  birds  appointed  to  check 
the  ravages  of  these  insects,  are,  according 
to  Latreille,  the  badger,  weasel,  marten,  bats, 
rats,  the  common  dung-hill  fowl,  and  the 
goat-sucker  or  night-hawk.  To  this  list 
may  be  added  the  common  crow,  which  de- 
vours not  only  the  perfect  insects,  but  their 
larvae,  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  observed 
to  follow  the  plough.  In  “ Anderson's  Re- 
creations," it  is  stated  that  **  a cautious  ob- 
server, having  found  a nest  of  five  young 
jays,  remarked  that  each  of  these  birds,  while 
yet  very  young,  consumed  at  least  fifteen  of 
these  full-sized  grubs  in  one  day,  and  of 
course  would  require  many  more  of  a smaller 
size.  Say,  that  on  an  average  of  sizes,  they 
consumed  twenty  a-piccc,  these  for  the  five 
make  one  hundred.  Each  of  the  parents 
consumes  say  fifty  ; so  that  the  pair  and  fa- 
mily devour  two  hundred  every  day.  Tliis, 
in  three  months,  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
in  one  season.  But  as  the  grub  continue* 
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i i that  state  four  seasons,  this  single  pair, 
ith  their  family  alone,  without  reckoning 
ieir  descendants  after  the  first  year,  would 
i-estrov  eighty  thousand  grubs.  Let  us  sup- 

• ose  that  the  half,  namely,  forty  thousand, 

- xe  females,  and  it  is  known  that  they  usu- 

- lly  lay  about  two  hundred  eggs  each  ; it 
i ill  appear  that  no  less  than  eight  millions 
:ave  been  destroyed,  or  prevented  from 
« eing  hatched,  by  the  labours  of  a single 
inmily  of  jays.  It  is  by  reasoning  in  this 

- ay,  that  we  learn  to  know  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  attend  to  the  economy  of  nature, 
bad  to  be  cautious  how  we  derange  it  by  our 
fcaort-sighted  and  futile  operations. 

* From  Vincent  Kollar’s  useful  work  on  the 
: ljuries  done  to  vegetation  by  various  insects, 
i-n-anslated  from  the  German  by  the  Misses 
..  nudon)  we  derive  the  following  informa- 
tion. “The  May-bug  is  able  to  do  mischief 
i a a double  form  ; — viz.  as  larva  and  beetle, 
: a seasons  when  its  increase  exceeds  the  pro- 

er  limits.  The  lame  spare  neither  meadow 
or  corn-fields  : they  often  destroy  potatoes 
nd  other  vegetables,  and  even  gnaw  the 
oot3  of  trees  and  vines,  so  as  to  make  them 
•ickly.  They  do  particular  injurv  in  nur- 
eries,  where  seeds  are  raised,  to  the  young 
-lants.  By  attentively  observing  the  appear- 
nce  of  the  young  trees,  the  presence  of  the 
t irvae  of  the  May-bug  gnawing  at  the  roots 
nay  be  detected.  The  plants  thus  deprived 
• f their  roots  become  yellow  and  parched, 
nd  are  easily  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
'oung  fir-trees  are  not  less  exposed  to  the 
"ttacks  of  this  insect  than  deciduous  trees, 
’hese  insects  must  not  be  looked  for  under 
ae  already  parched-up  trees,  but  under  those 
oat  are  withering;  as  the  former  are  already 
t-eserted  from  want  of  nourishment.  The 
illy  formed  beetle  is  still  more  destructive 
^ian  the  larvae.  It  attacks  cherry,  apple, 
-ear,  and  nut  trees,  the  vine,  the  oak,  and 
-le  beech,  &e.  in  multitudes.  The  leaves 
nd  fruit  of  the  trees,  when  this  is  the  case, 
re  completely  destroyed  ; and  the  stems, 
uU  of  sap,  become  unhealthy,  and  either 
ecover  slowly,  or  die  off.  It  is  worthy  of 
emark,  that  these  insects  spare  the  lime- 
ree.  It  is  natural  that  the  agriculturist, 
ardener,  and  forester  should  try  to  discover 
method  by  which  so  powerful  an  enemy 
q their  peculiar  province  may  be  lessened 
q number  or  destroyed.  It  is  impossible 
o search  for  the  small  eggs  in  the  earth;  and 
o dig  up  the  grubs  that  lie  deep  in  the 
round  would  be  attended  with  an  expense 
/hich  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  ravages 
hey  commit,  while  collecting  those  winch 
re  thrown  up  by  the  plough  and  the  spade 
j not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Nothing 
emains  to  be  done  but  to  catch  the  fully- 
ormed  beetle.  Nature,  however,  as  in  all 
thcr  extreme  visitations,  has  provided  a 
lore  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  than  cun 
e devised  by  man.  Pigs,  moles,  field-mice, 
multitude  of  birds  (particularly  the  crow’ 
aven,  jackdaw,  the  woodpecker,  and  the 
awk),  and  even  the  large  ground-beetles, 
Carabi/ke)  instinctively  search  out  the  May- 
•ug  and  its  larva;  to  feed  on.  Unfavourable 
/eather  often  comes  on,  and  if  the  month 
f May  is  wet  and  cold,  the  success  of  the 
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May-bug  is  at  an  end  ; but  in  order  to  aid  in 
lessening  their  too  great  increase,  country 
magistrates  and  managers  of  forests  should 
issue  n.  strict  order  every  spring  to  the  far- 
mers, gardeners,  and  labourers,  to  search  for 
and  collect  these  insects  as  soon  as  they 
appear  in  the  gardens,  hedges,  and  forests. 
For  tnis  purpose  the  children  of  the  pea- 
santry in  the  country,  and  those  of  the  lower 
classes  in  towns,  should  be  employed  and 
encouraged  by  rewards.  This  business  should 
take  place  in  the  morning,  because  the  May- 
bugs,  which  have  been  sitting  on  the  blos- 
soms of  the  trees  during  the  night  have  be- 
come as  if  torpid,  and  as  long  ns  the  branches 
remain  still  they  do  not  cling  tightly  to 
them  with  their  hooks ; in  this  state  they 
can  easily  be  thrown  down  in  heaps.  In 
shaking  tne  trees,  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  are  no  nails  or  iron  on  the  soles  or 
heels  of  the  shoes  of  the  boys  who  climb  up 
the  branches,  so  that  the  abundant  6ap  and 
tender  bark  of  the  trees  may  not  be  injured. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  collecting  of  the 
fallen  beetles,  a linen  cloth  should  be  spread 
under  each  tree,  otherwise  they  will  crawl 
away  in  the  grass.  This  practice  should  be 
continued  throughout  May,  and  even  to  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  collected  insects 
may  be  killed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
them,  and  given  as  food  to  fowls  and  swine  ; 
or  they  may  be  burnt.  It  is  not  advisable 
either  to  bury  them  or  to  throw  them  into 
ponds  or  rivers,  because  they  would  make 
their  way  out  again,  and  commit  new  ra- 
vages. Nurseries  are  best  protected  by  leaves 
being  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
because  (as  it  is  asserted)  the  beetle  never 
lays  its  eggs  in  ground  covered  with  litter. 

“ Another  method  of  setting  a limit  to  the 
too  great  increase  of  the  Cockchafer  consists 
in  sparing  those  birds  before  named  which 
feed  on  them,  and  amongst  them  the  crow 
undoubtedly  claims  the  first  place.  These 
birds  followr  the  plough  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  consuming  worms,  the  larvte  of 
insects,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Cock- 
chafer, which  are  thrown  on  the  surface  by 
the  plough.  The  instinct  of  the  crow  to  go 
in  quest  of  this  grub,  may  also  be  observed 
in  gardens  and  other  places  where  vegetables 
are  planted.  It  walks  about  between  the 
plants,  and  soon  as  it  6ees  one  that  has  be- 
gun to  wither,  it  approaches  it  with  a joyful 
spring,  digs  with  its  sharp  bill  deep  into  the 
ground  near  the  plant,  and  knows  so  well 
how  to  seize  its  prey,  that  it  draws  it  forth 
and  swallows  it  almost  in  the  same  moment. 
The  crows  do  the  same  in  meadows,  which 
we  sometimes  see  completely  covered  with 
them." 

COCKATOO.  The  Cockatoos  belong  to 
the  PuiltOAiidtjty  or  Parrot  family,  but  are 
distinguished  from  the  true  parrots,  and  all 
others,  by  a crest,  or  tuft  of  elegant  feathers, 
on  the  head,  which  they  can  raise  or  depress 
at  pleusure.  They  are  in  general  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  Indian  islands,  inhabiting 
the  woods,  and  feeding  upon  seeds  and 
fruits.  They  make  their  nests  in  decayed 
trees,  and  if  taken  at  an  early  age  are  easily 
tamed. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the 
species,  we  beg  to  copy  from  the  pages  of 
Capt.  Grey  ( Travel s in  Australia)  a most 
interesting  description  of  “ Cockatoo  kill- 
ing.” “ Perhaps  as  fine  a sight  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  whole  circle  of  native  sports  is 
the  killing  Cockatoos  with  the  kiley,  or 
boomerang.  A native  perceives  n large 
flight  of  Cockatoos  in  a forest  which  encircles 
a lagoon  ; the  expanse  of  water  affords  an 
open  clear  space  above  it,  unencumbered 
with  trees,  but  which  raise  their  gigantic 
forms  all  around,  more  vigorous  .in  their 
growth  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they 
flourish  : and  in  their  leafy  summits  sit  a 
countless  number  of  Cockatoos,  screaming 
and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they  make 
their  arrangements  for  a night’s  sound 
sleep.  The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak, 
so  that  he  may  not  even  have  this  slight 
covering  to  impede  his  motions,  draws  his 
kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a noiseless, 
elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon,  creeping 
from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
disturbing  the  birds  as  little  os  possible  ; 
their  sentinels,  however,  take  the  alarm, 
the  Cockatoos  farthest  from  the  water  fly  to 
the  trees  near  its  edge,  and  thus  they  keep 
concentrating  their  forces  as  the  native  ad- 
vances ; they  are  aware  that  danger  is  at 
hand,  but  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  At 
length  the  pursuer  almost  reaches  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  the  scared  Cockatoos,  with 
wild  cries,  spring  into  the  air ; at  the  same 
instant  the  native  raises  his  right  hand  high 
over  his  shoulder,  and,  bounding  forward 
with  his  utmost  speed  for  a few  paces,  to 
give  impetus  to  his  blow,  the  kiley  quits  his 
hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the  water,  but  when 
it  has  almost  touched  the  unruffled  surface 
of  the  lake,  it  spins  upwards  with  inconceiv- 
able velocity,  and  with  the.  strangest  con- 
tortions. In  vain  the  terrified  Cockatoos 
strive  to  avoid  it : it  sweeps  wildy  and 
uncertainly  through  the  air,  and  so  eccentric 
are  its  motions,  that  it  requires  but  a . slight 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  it. en- 
dowed with  life,  and  with  fell  swoops  is  in 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds,  — some  of 
whom  are  almost  certain  to  be.  brought 
screaming  to  the  earth.  But  the  wily  savage 
lias  not  yet  done  with  them.  He  avails 
himself  of  the  extraordinary  attachment 
which  these  birds  have  for  one  another,  and 
fastening  a wounded  one  to  a tree,  so  that 
its  cries  may  induce  its  companions  to  return, 
lie  watches  his  opportunity  by  throwing  his 
kiley  or  spear  to  add  another  bird  or  two 
to  the  booty  he  has  already  obtained."  The 
preceding  animated  description  refers  not 
only  to  the  species  beneath,  but  also  to  spe- 
cies of  the  geuus  Calyptorhynchus , previously 
described. 

Broad-crf.rted  Cockatoo.  ( Psittacus 
i cristatus.)  This  elegant  species  is  about  the 
size  of  a common  fowl  ; the  colour  white, 
with  a faint  tinge  of  rose-colour  on  the  head 
and  breast,  and  of  yellow  on  the  inner  wing- 
coverts  and  tail-feathers  : on  the  head  is  a 
very  ample  crest,  consisting  of  large  ami 
long  feathers  arching  over  the  whole  head, 
which  the  bird  can  readily  raise  or  depress  : 


these  feathers  are  white  above,  but  of  a fine 
scarlet  hue  beneath  : the  tail  is  short  in  | 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  even 
at  the  end  ; the  bill  very  large,  strong,  and 
of  a bluish  black;  the  orbits  of  the  eye* 
bare,  and  of  a deep  ash-colour,  and  the  leg*  , j 
deep  cinereous.  It  is  of  a mild  and  docile  , 
disposition,  but  can  rarely  be  taught  to  j 
articulate  any  other  word  than  its  own  name, 
which  it  pronounces  with  great  distinctneae.  jj 
New  Holland  is  its  locality. 

Great  Sulphue-ceested  Cockatoo.  Jj 
Psittacus  galerit  us. ) This  is  somewhat 

larger  than  the  preceding,  and  measure* 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length  : its  colour  is 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
sides  of  the  tail,  and  about  the  wing-covert*:  J 
the  head  is  ornamented  with  a large,  long,  j 
and  pointed  crest,  of  a fine  sulphur,  colour,  ; 
slightly  reversed  at  the  tip  : the  bill  b black;  ! 
and  the  tail  longer  than  in  the  Broad-crested 
Cockatoo.  Same  locality. 

Smaller  Sulphte-c rested  Cockatoo.  . 
Psittacus  sulphurcus).  In  almost  every  ; 
respect  except  in  size  (being  only  about 
fifteen  inches  long),  the  description  just  : 
given  would  apply  to  this  species.  The  crest 
is  shaped  a9  in  the  preceding  bird,  and  is  of 
a fine  sulphur-yellow  ; but  it  has  in  addi- 
tion a large  yellow  spot  beneath  each  eye- 
The  bill  is  black  ; and  the  legs  deep  lead- 
colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  1*-  : 
lands. 

Red- vented  Cockatoo.  ( Psittacus  Phi-  : 
lippinarum.)  This  is  not  only  the  smallest  ; 
of  the  White  Cockatoos,  but  its  crest  is 
smaller  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  ; 
tribe.  The  bill  is  of  a pale  flesh-colour,  and  i 
the  legs  cinereous.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Philippine  isles. 

COCKLE.  [See  Carditm.] 

COCK  OF  THE  WOODS.  [See  Geocse.] 

COCKROACH.  [See  Blatta  orient  alis.]  , 

COD.  [For  the  generic  character  of  the 
Oaduke,  or  Codfish  tribe,  see  Gadcs.]— The 
Common  Con.  (Gadus  callnrw.)  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  too  high.y  the 
importance  of  this  truly  valuable  inhabitant  I 
of  the  deep,  whether  regarded  as  a supply  of 


OOD  — (OADUS  CXLtARTTS.) 

food,  a source  of  national  industry  and  com- 
mercial wealth,  or  as  a wonder  of  nature  m 
its  astonishing  fecundity.  It  resides  in  im- 
menae  shoal,  in  the  Northern  sea,,  perform- 
ing  various  migrations  at  stated  seasons, 
ami  visiting  in  succession  the  different  coast* 
of  Europe  and  America.  Though  found  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  other  , 
I northern  regions,  an  extent  of  about 
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rtniles  of  ocean,  leaving  the  chill  and  nigged 
i-ihores  of  Newfoundland,  is  the  favourite 
sannual  resort  of  countless  multitudes  of  Cod, 
▼which  visit  the  submarine  mountains  known 
ias  the  Grand  Bank,  to  feed  upon  the  crus- 
t^aceous  and  molluscous  animals  abundant 
inn  such  situations.  Hither,  also,  fleets  of 
r fishermen  regularly  adventure,  sure  of  win- 
sning  a rich  freight  in  return  for  their  toils 
und  exposure.  “ In  this  country, " Mr.  Yar- 
nrell  observes,  “ it  appears  to  be  taken  all 
r round  the  coast : among  the  islands  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Scotland  it  is  abundant : 
most  extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  ; and 
it.t  may  be  traced  as  occurring  also  on  the 
«*?hore  of  almost  every  county  in  Ireland. 
Irtn  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  this  fish,  in 
tithe  catching,  the  curing,  the  partial  con- 
isumption  and  sale,  supplies  employment, 
r food,  and  profit  to  thousands  of  the  human 
rarace.” 

The  Cod  is  of  a moderately  long  shape, 
‘with  the  abdomen  very  thick  and  promi- 
nent ; the  head  is  large,  as  also  are  the  eyes  ; 
the  jaws  of  equal  length,  the  lower  one 
-bearded  at  the  tip  by  a single  cirrus  ; in  the 
jaws  and  palate  are  numerous  sharp  teeth  ; 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  rather  large, 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  rather  small  ; the 
^tail  of  moderate  size,  and  even  at  the  end  ; 
the  belly  tumid  and  soft,  the  body  tapering 
rgradually  throughout  the  latter  half ; the 
. upper  part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and 
lides,  mottled  and  spotted  with  dull  yellow  ; 

- die  belly  white  or  silvery  ; the  lateral  line 
‘White  : all  the  fins  dusky.  The  Cod  some- 
:dme3  grow?  to  a very  large  size.  Pennant 
r jives  an  instance  of  one  taken  on  the  British 
coasts  which  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds, 
cand  measured  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
-*nd  five  feet  in  girth  round  the  shoulders  ; 
out  the  general  size,  at  least  in  the  British 
r.ieas,  is  far  less,  and  the  weight  from  about 
fourteen  to  forty  pounds  ; and  such  as  are 
if  middling  6ize  are  most  esteemed  for  the 
stable. 

Speaking  of  the  localities  to  which  the 
Cod-fish  chiefly  resort  on  our  own  coasts, 
Mr.  Yarrell  says,  MA  change  has  lately  taken 
place,  from  the  Cod  having  shifted  their 
ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and  Bark- 
ing fishermen  obtained  few  Cod  nearer  than 
Orkneys  or  the  Dogger  Bank  ; but  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  supply  for  the 
London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going 
no  farther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Nor- 
folk coasts,  and  even  between  that  and  Lon- 
don, where  previously  very  few  fish  could  be 

obtained." “ There  appear  to  be  two 

well-marked  varieties  of  the  Common  Cod  ; 
one  with  a sharp  nose,  elongated  before  the 
;ye,  and  the  body  of  a very  dark  brown  co- 
lour, which  is  usually  called  the  Dogger- 
3ank  Coil.  This  varietv  prevails  also  along 
>ur  southern  coast.  The  other  variety  has 
\ round  blunt  nose,  short  and  wide  before 
the  eyes,  and  the  body  of  light  yellowish 
wh-green  colour,  and  is  frequently  called 
the  Scotch  Cod.  Both  sorts  have  the  lateral 
line  white.  I believe  the  distinction  of  more 
wuthern  and  northern  Cod  to  lie  tenable, 
snd  that  the  blunt-headed  lighter-colour 
-fish  does  not  range  so  far  south  as  the 

sharper-nosed  dark  fish.  Our  fishermen  now 
finding  plenty  of  Cod-fish  near  home,  the 
London  shops  for  the  last  year  or  two  have 
only  now  and  then  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  short-nosed  northern  Cod:  both  varieties 
are  equally  good  in  quality,  and  both  are 
frequently  taken  on  the  same  ground.” 

CCENUKUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

COLLOPIERA.  [Beetles.]  An  order 
of  Insects,  having  four  wings,  the  exter- 
nal pair  of  which  are  not  suited  for  flight, 
but  form  u covering  or  case  for  the  interior 
pair,  and  are  composed  of  a hard,  tough  1 
substance  : the  inner  margins  of  these  wing- 
cases,  or  elytra,  when  closed,  touch  and  form 
a longitudinal  suture  ; and  the  inner  or  true 
wdngs,  which  are  large  and  membranous, 
when  not  in  use,  are  folded  transversely 
under  them.  Under  the  term  Coleoptera, 
therefore,  are  included  all  the  beetle  tribe  ; 
of  which  naturalists  have  established  a great 
number  of  genera,  from  the  different  con- 
formations of  their  antennaj,  &c. ; presenting 
among  them  many  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  brilliant  colours  or  singular  forms.  • 
The  larvte  of  coleopterous  insects  undergo  a 
complete  transformation  : those  which  bur- 
row in  the  ground  generally  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  removing  the  earth  which 
surrounds  them  so  as  to  form  an  open  oval 
space  ; others  form  a kind  of  cocoon  or  web 
around  them  ; and  some  assume  the  perfect 
state  without  any  preparation. 

‘‘Many  of  these  Insects,  particularly  in 
the  larv*  state,  are  very  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. The  Tiger-beetles  ( Cicindelidue ),  the 
predaceous  ground  beetles  ( Carabidce ),  the 
diving  beetles  ( Dytiscidce ),  the  Lady-birds 
( CoccineUidce ),  and  some  others,  are  emi- 
nently serviceable  by  preying  upon  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  noxious  or 
destructive  insects.  The  water-lovers  (//y- 
drophilidce),  rove-beetles  ( Staphylinidce ),  car- 
rion-beetles ( Silphidie ),  skin-beetles  (Der- 
mcstidcK , Byrrhidce , and  Troy  him),  bone- 
beetles  (some  of  the  NitU  ltd  idee  and  Cleridce\ 
and  various  kinds  of  dung-beetles  (Sp/iax-i- 
diadcn,  llixterulce, , Gcotrupuke,  Copridulcc , 
and  Ajthodiadte),  and  the  Pimcliudce  and 
Blaptidce  act  the  useful  part  of  scavengers, 
by  removing  carrion,  dung,  and  other  filth, 
upon  which  alone  they  and  their  larvae  sub- 
sist. Many  Coleoptera  (some  Staphylinidce 
and  Nitidulidce , Diaperididce , some  Scrro- 
palpulte,  M ycetop/iayulcc,  Erutylidce , and  En- 
domychidie)  live  altogether  on  agarics, 
mushrooms,  and  toad-stools,  plants  of  very 
little  use  to  man,  many  of  them  poisonous, 
and  in  a state  of  decuy  often  offensive  ; these  j 
fungus -eaters  are  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
among  our  friends.  There  are  others,  such 
as  the  8tag-l>eetle8  ( Lucaniike ),  some  spring- 
beetles  ( Plater  idle),  darkling  beetles  ('/>*»«- 
brumidte),  and  many  bark -beetles  ( //e/o/w/ee, 
CuteJidce , SerrojHdpuUe,  (. 'Edcmtridut , Cucxi- 
jiihr,,  arid  some  Troyositida »),  which,  living 
under  the  bark  and  in  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  old  trees,  though  they  may  occasionally 
prove  injurious,  must,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered as  serviceable,  by  contributing  to 
destroy,  and  reduce  to  dust,  plants  that  hure 
passed  their  prime,  and  are  fast  going  to 
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decay.  And,  lastly,  the  blistering-beetles 
( Cantharidce ) have,  for  a long  time,  been 
employed  with  great  benefit  in  the  healing 
art.” 

COLIAS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  abounding  in  species.  See  Doubleday 
and  Hewitson’s  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera.  We  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the  men- 
tion of  two  British  species. 

COLIAS  HYALE,  or  CLOUDED  YEL- 
LOW BUTTERFLY.  This  is  a compara- 
tively scarce  British  butterfly,  found  chiefly 
near  the  sea  coast  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Suffolk.  The  male  is  usually 
of  a rich  sulphur- yellow,  the  female  nearly 
white  ; with  a deep  black  spot  in  the  middle 


CLOUDED  YELLOW  BUTTERFLY 
(COLIAS  HYALE.) 

of  the  anterior  wings,  and  a pale  orange  spot 
in  the  disc  of  the  posterior.  The  anterior 
wings  have  a black  border,  widest  towards 
the  costa,  and  with  a row  of  yellowish  or 
whitish  spots.  The  under  mugs  have  a 
large  orange  spot  in  the.  centre  : beneath, 
the  upper  wings  are  whitish  yellow,  tipped 
with  orange  ; having  a black  rmg-«pot . en- 
closing a yellow  centre  near  the  middle, 
and1  with  l row  of  small  dusky  marks  at 
some  distance  from  the  outer  margin.  The 
lower  wings  beneath  are  entirely . orange- 
yellow,  with  a row  of  dusky  reddish  spots 
towards  the  margin,  and  two  edvery  spots 
in  the  centre.  The  wings  are  all  ciliated 
with  yellowish  red  i the  body  is  yellow  ; the 
head  and  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  the 
legs  are  ferruginous  : the  back  dusky  ; the 
antenna:  reddish.  The  caterpillar  is  velvety- 
green,  with  two  yellowish  lateral  hues,  and 
black  spots  on  the  annuli : it  feeds  on  papi- 
lionaceous plants.  The  chrysalis  is  green, 
Math  a yellow  lateral  line 


COLIAS  EDUSA,  or  CLOUDED  SAF- 
FRON BUTTERFLY.  The  anterior  wings 
of  the  male  insect  are  of  a deep  bright  ful- 
vous orange  above,  with  a broad  black  in- 
ternally-waved band  on  their  outer  edge, 
and  a large  round  central  deep  black  spot: 
the  posterior  wings  are  fulvous  above,  ^vith 
a narrow  black  border  on  the  out^r  edS®’ 
and  a greenish  tinge  on  the  other  ; beneath 
they  are  greenish,  with  a sub-ocellated  silv  er 
spot  in  the  middle,  accompanied  by  a smaller 
one.  The  female  differs  in  haying  a senes 
of  irregular  yellow  spots  in  the  black  margin 
c nrttprior  wings  : but  each  sex  lias  a 
rnw  of  snotrpamllel  with  the  edge  of  the 
hinder  margins  of  both  wings,  of  which  three 
or  four  on  the  anterior  ones  are  deep  black, 
and  the  rest  of  a rust-colour  : the  cilia  are 
veUow  and  red-brown  above,  and  rose- 
Lloumd  beneath.  The  body  is  yellowish- 


green,  with  the  back  dutky  : the  antenn m 
reddish,  and  the  tip  of  the  club  inclining  to 
yellow.  In  some  specimens  the  marginal 
band  is  jet  black  ; and  the  posterior  inngi 
are  sometimes  beautifully  iridescent.  It  u 
not  uncommon  during  tne  autumn  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  particularly  | 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Xn®  I 
caterpillar  is  deep  green  with  a longitudinal 
white  6tripe  on  each  ride,  spotted  with  blue 
and  yellow  ; it  feeds  on  grasses : the  chrys*- 
lis  is  green,  with  a yellow  line  on  each  side,  . 
and  black  spots  on  the  wing-cases. 

COLIBRI.  (See  HcKKiyo-BiED.) 

COLIN.  A South  American  Rasorial  bird,  I 
by  some  writers  called  the  Quail,  but  belong-  ; | 
ing  to  the  genus  Oetyx  [which  see;.  There 
ore  several  distinct  species,  all  much  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

COLOBUS.  A genus  of  quadrumanoxu 
animals,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  ; 
They  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  are  in  ge- 
neral  distinguished  by  their  long,  soft,  rilky 
hair,  which  covers  the  head  and  upper  port  ; 
of  the  body.  Their  “hands”  want  the  ;i 
thumb  ; hence  their  name,  derived  from  the  • { 
Greek  word  for  imperfect.  All  the  species 
of  tliis  genus,  mo3t  of  which  are  from  W est- 
em  Africa,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  A j 
magnificent  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Kup- 
pell  in  Abyssinia  ; it  is  black,  and  has  long  , 
flowing  white  hair  over  the  rides  and  back- 
(C.  Guereza.)  [See  Moxkets.] 

COLOSSOCHELYS.  (C.  Atlas.)  T}it 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautley  to  a gigantic  fossil  Tortoise  discoy-p- 
ed  by  them  in  India,  the  remains  of  which  ; 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  fossil  remains  of  this  colossal 
Tortoise  were  discovered  by  the  gentlemen 
above-mentioned  in  1835,  in  the  tertiary  ; 
strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Huna- 
1 ay  alis  skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great 
Himalavah  chain.  They  were  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  spe- 
cies  of  Mastodon  and  Elephant,  species  of 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Horse,  Anoplo-  ; 
therium,  Camel,  Giraffe,  Sivathenum,  and  a • 
vast  number  of  other  Mammalia,  &c-  -»-he  | 

remains  of  many  of  the  animals  associated 
with  the  Colossochclps  in  the  bewalik  HiUa 
have  been  discovered  along  the  banks  ot  tne 
Irnwaddi  in  Ava,  and  in  Perim  Island  m 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  showing  that  the  same 
extinct  fauna  was  formerly  spread  over  the 

whole  continent  of  India.  __  j 

**  This  is  not  the  place  (say  the  discover- 
ers) to  enter  upon  the  geological  question  of 
the  age  of  the  Sewalik  strata  ; suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  newer  tertiary 
period.  But  another  question  arises:  Are 

there  anv  indications  as  to  when  tnw  p- 
gantic  Tortoise  became  extinct : or  are  there 
grounds  for  entertaining  the  opinion  that  it 
mav  have  descended  to  the  human  period  . 
Anv  d priori  improbability  that  an  animal 
so  hugely  disproportionate  to  existing  spe- 
cies should  have  lived  down  to  be  a contem- 
porarv  with  man,  is  destroyed  bv  .tbe 
that  other  species  of  Chclonians  which  were  , 
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oevdl  with  the  Colassochelya  in  the  same 
i mr.u.  have  reached  to  the  present  time  ; 

nd  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  one  spe- 
cies in  a tribe,  may  be  equally  true  of  every 
ther  placed  under  the  same  circumstances. 

' Ye  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  to  the 
oint,  from  remains  dug  out  of  recent  allu- 
ual  deposits  ; nor  is  there  any  historical 
-estimony  confirming  it ; but  there  are  tra- 
- itions  connected  with  the  cosmogonic  spe- 
. ulations  of  almost  all  Eastern  nations 
. aving  reference  to  a Tortoise  of  such  gi- 
gantic size,  as  to  be  associated  in  their  fabu- 
jus  accounts  with  the  elephant.  Was  this 
‘ ’ortoise  a mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
f r was  the  idea  of  it  drawn  from  a reality, 
:«-ke  the  Colassochelya f Without  attempting 
> follow  the  tortoise  tradition  through  all 
• .s  ramifications,  we  may  allude  to  the  in- 
'iresting  fact  of  its  existence  even  among  the 
natives  of  America.  The  Iroquois  Indians 
elieved  that  there  were  originally,  before 
ue  creation  of  the  globe,  six  male  beings  in 
he  air,  but  subject  to  mortality.  There  was 
o female  among  them  to  perpetuate  their 
k ace  ; but  learning  that  there  was  a being 
f this  sort  in  heaven,  one  of  them  under- 
ook the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  her 
‘ way.  A bird  (like  the  Garuda  of  Vishnoo, 
r the  Eagle  of  Jupiter)  became  the  vehicle, 
le  seduced  the  female  by  flattery  and  pre- 
ents  : she  was  turned  out  of  heaven  by  the 
upreme  deity,  but  was  fortunately  received  ! 
pon  the  back  of  a tortoise,  when  the  otter  I 
. an  important  agent  in  all  the  traditions  of 
ie  American  Indians)  and  the  fishes  dis- 
lrbed  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
nd  drawing  it  up  round  the  tortoise  formed 
small  island,  which,  increasing  gradually, 
ecaine  the  earth.  We  may  trace  this  tra-  ' 
ition  to  an  Eastern  source,  from  the  eir- 
umstance  that  the  female  is  said  to  have 
ad  two  sons,  one  of  whom  slew  the  other  ; 
fter  which  she  had  several  children,  from 
'hom  sprung  the  human  race. 

“In  this  fable  we  have  no  comparative 
ata  as  to  the  size  of  the  tortoise  ; but  in  the 
Vthagorean  cosmogony  the  infant  world  is 
epresented  as  having  been  placed  on  the 
ack  of  an  elephant,  which  teas  sustained  on 
1 tortoise.  It  is  in  the  Hindoo  accounts, 
lowever,  that  we  find  the  fable  most  circum- 
tantially  told,  and  especially  in  what  relates 
o the  second  Avatar  of  Vishnoo,  when  the 
cean  was  churned  by  means  of  the  moun- 
ain  Mundar  placed  on  the  back  of  the  kin" 
f the  tortoises,  and  the  Berpent  Asokee  used 
jr  the  churning-rope.  Vishnoo  was  made 

0 assume  the  form  of  the  tortoise,  and  sus- 
ain  the  created  world  on  his  back  to  make 

1 stable.  So  completely  has  this  fable  been 
•npressed  on  the  faith  of  the  country,  that 
he  Hindoos  to  this  day  even  believe  that 
he  world  rests  on  the  back  of  a tortoise.” 

We  ought  to  apologise  to  our  readers,  per- 
aps,  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  the 
vague  and  uncertain  indications  of  inytho- 
>gical  tradition  : ” we  shall  not,  however 
ursue  the  subject  further,  but  merely  state 
nat  the  result  at  which  the  researches  and 
^Qwries  of  the  discoverers  arrived  was, 
that  there  are  fair  grounds  for  entertaining 
he  belief  as  probable  that  the  Culoasodicly s 


Atlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  early  pe-  1 
riod  of  the  human  epoch  and  become  extinct  j 
since  : — 1st,  from  the  fact  that  other  Chelo-  | 
nian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  [ 
of  the  Colossochclys  in  the  Scwalik  fauna, 
have  survived  ; 2nd,  from  the  indications  of 
mythology  in  regard  to  a gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India.” — Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  15.  | 

COLUBER  : COLUBRIDiE.  An  exten-  | 
sive  genus  and  family  of  Ophidian  reptiles, 
comprising  all  serpents,  whether  venomous 
or  not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  ; but  now,  according  to  Cu- 
vier’s arrangement,  including  only  the  harm- 
less snakes,  many  of  which  habitually  reside 
among  trees,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  their  forms.  [See  Sxakes.] 

COLUGO.  The  Flying  Squirrel.  [See 
Galeopituecus.] 

COLUMBID^E.  A natural  family  of 
birds,  comprising  the  pigeons,  doves,  and  | 
turtle-doves.  In  Britain  there  are  four  na- 
tive species  ; the  Ring-dove  or  Wood-pigeon; 
the  Rock-pigeon,  wliich  is  the  original  of  all 
our  domesticated  breeds ; the  Stock-dove, 
which,  like  the  Ring-dove,  chiefly  frequents 
coppices  and  groves  ; and  the  Turtle-dove, 
which  is  the  smallest,  and  the  most  elegant 
both  in  form  and  colour.  The  Columbidce 
fly  well,  and  associate  invariably  in  pairs  ; 
their  nests  are  constructed  in  trees,  or  in  the 
holes  of  roeks  ; and  both  parents  sit  upon 
the  eggs.  They  are  further  remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  mode  in  W’hich  their  young  are 
fed.  The  crop  is  furnished  with  numerous 
glands,  w'hich  become  developed  in  both 
sexes  during  incubation  : these  glands  6e-  I 
crete  a sort  of  milky  substance,  with  wliich  j 
the  food  that  passes  into  the  crop  is  moist- 
I ened ; and  the  food,  saturated  with  this  | 
secretion,  is  regurgitated  by  the  parents  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young.  By  some 
I naturalists  these  birds  are  regarded  as  form-  I 
ing  a distinct  order  called  Gykatokes.  [See  j 
Pigeox.] 

COLUMELLIDiE.  A family  of  univalve 
shells,  distinguished  by  their  having  no  canal 
at  the  base  of  the  aperture,  but  a noteh,  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  plaits  on  the  columella 
or  left  lip.  Many  individuals  of  tliis  family, 
as  Mjtka,  Maikjixella,  Voluta,  &c.,  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

COLYMBIDzE.  The  Colymbidce,  or  Di- 
vers. are  a family  of  birds  inhabiting  the 
northern  regions,  and  distinguished  by  their 
legs  being  placed  so  far  back,  that  they  al-  ! 
ways  assume  an  erect  position  when  stand- 
ing. Their  feet  are  large  and  wrebbed  ; they 
are  rapid  and  powerful  divers ; and  they 
feed  both  on  fish  and  vegetables.  [See  JDi-  ; 
VEIt.1  j 

CONCHIFER  A.  The  scientific  name 
given  to  Bivalve  Shells,  which  are  separated  J 
into  three  orders  : Brack Lojxulu ; Dimyaria;  : 
and  Monumyaria:  [w’hich  see.]  The  Mol-  1 
lusca  which  inhabit  them,  not  having  any  ' 
especial  qrgans  for  seeing,  hearing,  or  smell- 
ing, are  limited  to  the  perception  of  no  other 
impressions  but  those  of  immediate  contact.  1 
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CONDOR.  ( Sarcorcimphua  (jryphus.)  A 
large  species  of  vulture,  the  most  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  whose  size,  as  giveu  by  the 
earlier  writers  and  naturalists,  caused  it  to 
be  long  regarded  as  a giant  of  the  feathered 
race,  whose  bulk  darkened  the  air,  and  the 
rushing  of  whose  mighty  wings  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  roaring  of  a cataract. 
But  these  tales  of  wonder,  like  others  of  a 
i similar  nature,  have  lately  given  place  to 
the  sober  reasonings  of  scientific  truth,  which, 
while  correcting  the  extravagance  of  error, 
still  leave  us  sufficient  room  for  rational  ad- 
miration. The  Condor  is  found  in  the  high- 
est and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  Andes, 
over  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  it  soars, 
in  clear  weather,  to  an  amazing  height. 
| The  elevation  it  chooses  as  its  breeding-place 


CONDOR.  — (SARCORAMPHU8  ORTFHUS.) 

and  habitual  residence  varies  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; and 
here,  on  some  isolated  pinnacle  or  jutting 
ledge,  it  rears  its  brood.  “ The  old  birds," 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  “generally  live  in  pairs  ; 
but  among  the  inland  basaltic  cliffs  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  I found  a spot  where  scores 
most  usually  haunt ; on  coming  suddenly  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  it  was  a grand 
spectacle  to  see  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  these  great  birds  start  heavily  from  their 
resting-place,  and  wheel  away  in  majestic 
circles."  “Except  when  rising  from  the 
ground,"  he  adds,  “Ido  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  one  of  these  birds  flap  its  wings. 
Near  Lima  I watched  several  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  without  once  taking  off  my  eyes. 
They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in 
circles,  descending  and  ascending  without 
once  flapping.  As  they  glided  close  over  my 
head,  I intently  watched  from  an  oblique 
position  the  outlines  of  the  separate  and 
! terminal  feathers  of  the  wing  ; if  there  had 
been  the  least  vibratory  movement,  these 
would  have  blended  together ; but  they 
w'ere  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  sky.  The 
head  and  neck  were  moved  frequently,  and 
apparently  with  force  ; and  it  appeared  os  if 
the  extended  wings  formed  the  fulcrum  on 
which  the  movements  of  the  neck,  body,  and 
tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to  descend, 
the  wings  were  for  a moment  collapsed  ; and 
then,  when  again  expanded  with  an  altered 
i inclination,  the  momentum  gained  by  the 
! rapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  up- 
wards with  the  even  and  steady  movement 
of  a paper  kite."  The  Condor  feeds,  like 
other  vultures,  chiefly  on  dead  carcasses,  but 
two  will  frequently  unite  their  forces  to 


overpower  and  devour  the  puma,  the  lama, 
and  other  large  animals.  It  occasionally 
descends  to  the  plains  in  search  of  food  ; but 
the  stories  of  its  attacking  children  are  quite 
fabulous.  It  makes  no  neat,  but  lays  two 
large  white  eggs  on  a shelf  of  bare  rock.  The 
young  birds  for  many  months  are  covered 
only  with  a fine  thick  down,  and  are  said  to 
remain  with  the  parent  bird,  unable  to  fly, 
for  an  entire  year.  At  mature  age  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  male  is  glossy  black, 
with  a tinge  of  grey.  The  greater  wing- 
coverts,  except  at  the  base  and  tips,  and  the  ! 
oecondary  quill-feathers,  are  white  ; and  a 
white  ruff  of  downy  feathers  encircles  the 
base  of  the  neck  : the  crest,  or  comb,  which 
is  fleshy,  or  rather  cartilaginous,  occupies 
the  top  of  the  head  and  about  a fourth  part 
of  the  beak,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
female : the  skin  of  the  *neck  is  dilated 
under  the  throat  into  a kind  of  wattle,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck  runs  a wrinkled 
6kinny  stripe  or  band,  the  processes  of  which 
are  moveable  at  will.  The  tail  is  broad  and 
somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Length  about 
four  feet ; expanse  of  wing  about  nine  feet : 
tarsi  powerful.  Various  traps  and  strata-  1 
gems  are  made  use  of  to  capture  the  Condors, 
the  lasso  being  among  the  number.  The  !l 
genus  Sarcoramphus  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
World,  and  contains,  besides  the  Condor,  j 
the  King-vulture,  and  Californian  vulture.  . 

CONDYLURA.  (Condylura  cristata.)  A ; 
mole-like  animal  of  North  America,  which 
has  the  termination  of  the  nostrils  sur-  ! 
rounded  by  movable  cartilaginous  points,  i 
that  radiate  like  a star  when  expanded.  The  . 


CRESTED  MOLE. — ^CONDYLURA  CRISTATA.) 

head  is  remarkably  large ; the  body  thick 
and  short,  growing  narrower  towards  the  I] 
tail  ; which  is  small  at  the  root,  large  in  the  i 
middle,  and  tapering  to  a fine  point  at  the 
tip  : the  fur  on  the  body  is  very  soft,  fine,  j 
and  shining.  In  Kalm's  description  of  this 
animal,  he  says,  “ It  had  greater  stiffness 
and  strength  in  its  legs  than  I ever  observed 
in  other  animals,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  j 
Whenever  it  intended  to  dig,  it  held  its  legs 
obliquely  like  oars.  I laid  ray  handkerchief  i 
before  it,  and  it  began  to  stir  in  it  with  the  ! 
snout ; and  taking  away  the  handkerchief  I 
to  see  what  it  had  done  to  it.  I found  that  i 
in  the  space  of  a minute  it  had  made  it  full 
of  holes,  nnd  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
pierced  very  much  by  an  awl.  I was  obliged 
to  put  some  books  on  the  cover  of  the  box 
in  which  I kept  this  animal,  or  else  it  was 
flung  off  immediately.  It  was  very  irascible, 
and  would  bite  great  holes  into  anything 
that  was  put  in  its  way  : I held  a steel  pen- 
case  to  it ; it  nt  first  bit  at  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, but  having  felt  its  hardness,  it  would 
not  venture  again  to  bite  at  anything.  ’ , 
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These  moles  do  not  make  such  hills  as  the 
European  ones,  but  only  little  subterraneous 
walks  in  the  tields,  forming  banks  about  four 
inches  broad  by  two  inches  thick,  and  which 
sink  in  when  trod  upon. 

CONGER.  [See  Eel.] 

CONIROSTRES.  This  term  is  used  to 
denote  those  Birds  which  have  a strong  co- 
nical bill,  the  margin  of  which  is  not  toothed 
or  indented.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
omnivorous  ; but  some  are  exclusively  gra- 
nivorous.  Cuvier  observes  that  they  live 
i more  or  less  exclusively  upon  seeds,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick. 
Crows,  Starlings,  and  Finches  are  examples 
of  this  class. 

CONUS.  An  extensive  genus  of  univalve 
Mollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  thick, 
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and  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a conical  form. 
They  are  found  principally  in  the  southern 
and  tropical  seas  ; and  many  of  them  are 
! very  beautiful  both  in  shape  and  colour. 
' The  mollusc  is  much  compressed  and  in- 
! volved  ; the  head  very  distinct,  terminated 
by  a trunk  capable  of  great  extension  ; two 
tentacula,  with  eyes  near  the  summit ; foot 
oval,  and  long. 


CONUS  CALEDONI0O8. 

Some  of  the  species,  such  as  the  Conus 
gloria  maria , for  example,  have  fetched 
! enormous  prices.  The  cones  are  very  hand- 
I some  in  shape  and  agreeable  in  colour,  and 
are  consequently  much  prized  bv  collectors. 

! The  accompanying  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  their  forms.  In  the  British  Museum 
i there  is  a very  fine  collection  of  them.  The 
i Messrs.  Sowerby  have  monographed  the 
| genus  and  figured  all  the  species. 

I CONILITES.  A genus  of  fossil  Cepha- 
lopoda, conical,  straight,  or  slightly  curved  ? 
j having  a thin  external  covering, independent 
I of  the  alveole.  The  difference  between  Be- 
I lemnites  and  Conilites,  is  that  the  external 
sheath  of  the  latter  is  thin,  and  not  filled  up 
I with  solid  matter,  from  the  point  of  the  al- 
I veole  to  the  apex,  as  in  the  former. 
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COOT.  A genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallatores.  They  arc  distinguished  from  all  : 
other  birds  by  the  remarkable  structure  of  . 
the  membranes  on  the  toes  : the  inner  toe  is  ! 
furnished  with  two  of  these  appendages,  or  i 
rather  scallops,  the  middle  one  with  three,  | 
and  the  outer  with  four  ; the  hinder  toe  has  a 
simple  membrane  only,  extending  its  whole 
length.  They  are  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  : they  delight 
in  marshy  and  wet  places,  hiding  them- 
selves during  the  day,  and  venturing  forth 
in  the  evening  in  search  of  food,  which  con- 
sists of  insects  and  aquatic  vegetables.  The 
Common  Coot  ( Fulica  atra ) is  about  six- 
teen inches  in  length  : its  beak  is  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour ; the  head 
and  neck  deep  black  ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  of  a slaty  black,  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  a greyish-blue  or  lead-colour.  The 
skin  is  clothed  with  a thick  down,  and  co- 
vered with  close  fine  feathers  : thighs  placed  , 
far  behind,  fleshy,  and  strong,  bare,  and  yel-  ( 
low  above  the  knee-joints  : legs  and  toes  | 
commonly  of  a yellowish-green,  but  some-  j 
times  of  a lead-colour.  From  the  bill,  al- 
most to  the  crown  of  the  head,  there  is  an  J 
excrescence,  or  fleshy  lobe,  destitute  of  feu-  i 
thers,  soft,  smooth,  and  round  ; on  which 
account  this  bird  is  sometimes  called  the 
bald  Coot.  This  species  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  South- 
ampton river,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  does  not 
migrate  to  other  countries,  but  changes  its 
stations,  and  removes  in  the  autumn  from 
ponds  and  small  lakes,  where  the  young 
have  been  reared,  to  the  larger  lakes,  where 
flocks  assemble  in  the  winter.  It  is  usual 
for  them  to  build  their  nests  in  a bush  of 
rushes,  surrounded  by  the  water  : it  is  com- 
posed of  a great  quantity  of  coarse  dried 
weeds,  well  matted  together,  and  lined  with- 
in with  softer  and  finer  grasses  : the  female 
lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs,  and  gene- 
rally hatches  twice  in  a season  ; the  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a pullet,  and  are  of 
a pale  brownish-white,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous dark  spots,  which  at  the  thicker  end 
are  like  large  irregular  blotches.  A variety, 
excelling  the  other  in  size  and  the  deeper 
blackness  of  its  plumage,  is  found  in  Scot- 
land ; also  in  Lancashire  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  counties. 

Another  species,  called  Wilson’s  Coot 
( Fulica  Wilsoni),  inhabit  various  parts  of 
North  America,  and  make  their  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  beginning  of  October 
among  the  muddy  flats  and  islands  of  the 
river  Delaware,  which  nre  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  are  periodically  over- 
flowed. The  chief  distinctions  between  this 
species  and  the  Common  Coot  consist  in  the 
callous  knob  on  the  forehead  being  of  a 
deep  chestnut : the  feathers  of  the  vent  are 
quite  black,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 
and  there  are  a few  white  feathers  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wing — There  is  also  a 
very  singular  species  inhabiting  Madagascar, 
called  the  Chested  Coot  (Fulica  cristata). 

It  measures  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; its 
bill  is  red  ut  the  base,  ami  whitish  towards 
the  tip  ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  bare,  of  a 
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deep  red,  and  rising  into  a bifid,  detached, 
crest-like  membrane.  The  entire  plumage 
is  blue-blaek  : its  legs  are  dusky,  with  a tri- 
color ring  or  garter  above  the  knee,  red 
green,  and  yellow. 

COPPER  [BUTTERFLY].  A name  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the  genus 
Lyccena.  [See  Lyclexa.] 

COPRIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects  allied  to  the  Scarabcei.  The  name 
Copris  is  from  the  Greek  word  for  dung,  in 
which  the  insects  are  found.  Some  of  them 
have  the  head  and  thorax  singularly  armed. 
They  are  generally  of  a dull  black  colour  : 
but  some  of  the  species  of  the  American  ge- 


BLUE  AllERIOAN  DUNG-BEETLE. 

(PHANJEU 8 SAPFHrRINOS.) 

nus  Phanceus  perfectly  glow  with  rich  green, 
red,  and  blue  colours.  Our  figure,  derived 
from  Sturm’s  Catalogue,  represents  the  bril- 
liant blue  Phanaeus  sapphirinus  of  Brazil. 
There  are  but  few  species  of  this  family 
found  in  this  country. 

COR  ACIAS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds. 
[See  Roller.] 

CORALLINA.  The  name  given  by  Lin- 
ntcus  to  a genus  or  group  of  marine  organized 
bodies,  of  the  clnss  Vermes,  order  Zoophyta. 
The  animals  of  this  genus  are  arborescent  or 
tree-like  in  form  ; the  stem  fixed,  with  cal- 
careous subdivided  branches,  mostly  jointed. 
Neither  pores  nor  polypes  are  distinguishable 
on  the  surface  of  these  beings  ; and  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  vegetable  ; but  they 
give  the  most  evident  tokens  of  large  por- 
tions of  ammonia,  the  common  test  of  ani- 
mal substance,  and  have  been  often  traced 
to  spontaneous  motion.  Every  tube,  vesicle, 
or  articulation,  is  probably  the  enclosure  of 
a distinct  animal,  so  that  the  entire  mass  or 
tree  is  a family  ; in  this  respect  resembling 
the  vegetable  tree,  in  which  every  bud  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  individual  living 
plant.  [See  Polypes,  Actlxle,  &c.] 

We  may  in  this  place  very  consistently 
introduce  some  observations  made  by  late 
writers  on  Coral  Reefs  and  Islands,  the  Coral 
Fishery.  & c.  With  regard  to  the  gruwth  of 
coral,  it  has  been  observed,  that  many  errors 
have  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  both  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  extension,  and  the  depth 
from  which  they  arc  built  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  It  lias  been  commonly  stated 
that  many  channels  and  harbours  in  the 
Red  Sea  have  been  closed  up,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
coral  limestone.  But  Ehrcnberg,  who  care- 
fully examined  these  localities,  attributes 


the  obstruction  rather,  in  some  instance*,  to 
the  quantities  of  coral  sand  which  have  been 
washed  into  the  harbours,  and  in  others  to 
the  accumulation  of  ballast  ( generally  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  coral  rock ) thrown  out 
from  vessels.  * • • There  can  be  no 

doubt  that,  whether  the  growth  of  coral 
takes  place  as  rapidly  as  some  maintain,  or 
as  slowly  as  it  is  believed  to  do  by  others, 
it  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  pro- 
gressive changes,  which  have  been  altering 
the  surface  of  the  globe  since  it  has  been 
tenanted  by  man.  To  it  is  due  the  existence 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  islands  of  the 
Polynesian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  the  extent 
of  these  islands  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
reefs  which  are  not  yet  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  — 6ome  presenting  themselves  at 
a distance  from  any  upraised  land,  others 
fringing  the  shores  of  continents  and  islands, 
composed  of  other  formations.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect, however,  to  affirm  (as  has  been  fre- 
quently done)  that  these  islands  and  reefs 
have  been  upreared  by  the  Coral-polypes 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  now  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  that  no  known  spe- 
cies can  build  from  a greater  depth  than 
twenty  fathoms  ; and  a large  proportion 
seem  to  prefer  a depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  As  very  deep  water  is  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  of 
these  reefs,  the  question  arises,  upon  what 
basis  they  are  constructed ; and  to  solve  this 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  forms  which 
these  massive  structures  present. 

“ A large  proportion  of  the  Coral  Islands 
of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,”  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  observes,  “ are  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  sometimes  like  a complete  ring  ; 
and  these  islands  never  rise  many  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  part 
is  always  on  the  windward  [easterly]  side, 
against  * which  the  waves  are  almost  con- 
stantly dashing.  Within  the  crescent  or 
ring  is  a basin,  termed  a lagoon;  and  this 
usually  communicates  with  the  open  sea.  by 
a channel,  sometimes  of  considerable  width, 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island.  Occasion- 
ally this  channel  is  completely  filled  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  coral  ; and  the  lake,  thus 
inclosed,  only  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  filtration  through  the  Coral  rock.  The 
Coral-polypes  never  build  above  low-water 
mark  ; and  they  are  not,  therefore,  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  elevation  of.  the 
surface  from  beneath  the  waves.  This  is 
principally  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  itself.  Large  masses  are  often  de- 
tached, by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  from 
the  lower'part  of  the  structure  : and  these 
(sometimes  measuring  six  feet  by  four)  are 
washed  up  on  the  windward  side  of  the  reef. 
Shells,  coral-sand,  and  various  other  debris, 
accumulate  upon  it  in  like  manner,  until  it 
is  at  last  changed  into  an  island,  upon  which 
there  is  a calcareous  soil  capable  of  support- 
ing  various  kinds  of  vegetation.  'N  hen  these 
have  once  established  themselves,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  continues  with  greater  ra- 
piditv  — successive  layers  of  vegetable  mould 
being  deposited  bv  the  rapid  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  these  tropical  islands,  which 
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ore  soon  tenanted  by  various  forms  of  ani- 
mals, and  at  some  subsequent  period  afford 
a habitation  to  Man." 

I Speaking  of  an  island  which  was  evidently 
I of  coral  origin,  Capt.  Flinders  thus  reasons  : 
“ It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  animalcules 
winch  form  the  corals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
: ocean  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere 
1 to  each  other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  gluti- 
nous remains  within,  or  of  some  property  in 
salt  water : and  the  interstices  being  gra- 
dually tilled  up  with  sand  and  broken  pieces 
of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  ad- 
here, a mass  of  rock  is  at  length  formed. 

! Future  races  of  these  animalcules  erect  their 
habitations  upon  the  rising  bank,  and  die 
i in  their  turn  to  increase,  but  principally  to 
I elevate,  this  monument  of  their  wonderful 
I labours.  The  care  taken  to  work  perpen- 
j dicularly  in  the  early  stages,  would  mark  a 
I surprising  instinct  in  these  diminutive  crea- 
: tures.  Their  wall  of  coral,  for  the  most 
part  in  situations  where  the  winds  are  con- 
| stant,  being  arrived  at  the  surface,  affords 
a shelter,  to  leeward  of  which  their  infant 
colonies  may  be  safely  sent  forth  : and  to 
this  their  instinctive  foresight  it  seems  to  be 
owing,  that  the  windward  side  of  a reef, 
exposed  to  the  open  sea,  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  highest  part,  and  rises  almost 
perpendicular,  sometimes  from  the  depth  of 
200,  and  perhaps  many  more  fathoms.  To 
be  constantly  covered  with  water  seems  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  animalcules, 
for  they  do  not  work,  except  in  holes  upon 
the  reef,  beyond  low-water  mark  ; but  the 
coral  sand  and  other  broken  remnants 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  adhere  to  the  rock, 
and  form  a solid  mass  with  it,  as  high  os  the 
common  tides  reach.  That  elevation  sur- 
passed, the  future  remnants,  being  rarely 
covered,  lose  their  adhesive  property  ; and 
j remaining  in  a loose  state,  form  what  is 
usually  called  a key  upon  the  top  of  the  reef. 
The  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being  visited 
by  gea  birds,  salt  plants  take  root  upon  it, 
and  a soil  begins  to  be  formed  ; a cocoa  nut, 
or  the  drupe  of  a pandanus  is  thrown  on 
( 6hore  ; land  birds  visit  it,  and  deposit  the 
! seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees  ; every  high  tide, 

[ and  still  more  every  gale,  adds  something  to 
the  bank  ; the  form  of  an  island  is  gradually 
; assumed  ; and  last  of  all  comes  man  to  take 
J possession.” 

A few  words  in  this  place  respecting  the 
1 Coral  Fishery  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

• The  manner  of  fishing  being  nearly  the  same 
wherever  coral  is  found,  it  will  suffice  to  state 
I the  method  adopted  by  the  F rcnch,  under  the 
j direction  of  the  company  established  at  Mar- 
| seilles.  Seven  or  eight  rnen  go  in  a boat  com- 
| manded  by  the  proprietor  ; and  when  the  net 
i is  thrown  by  the  caster,  the  rest  work  the 
' vessel,  and  help  to  draw  the  net  in.  The 
I net  is  composed  of  two  rafters  of  wood  tied 
crosswise,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  : to  these 
I they  fasten  a quantity  of  hemp  twisted 
loosely  round,  and  intermingled  with  some 
loose  netting.  This  instrument  is  let  down 
| where  they  think  there  is  coral,  and  pulled 
| up  again,  when  the  coral  is  strongly  en- 
| tangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  this, 

| six  boats  are  sometimes  required  ; and  if,  in 


hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the 
fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost.  Be  • 
fore  the  fishers  go  to  sea  they  agree  for  the 
price  of  the  coral  ; and  they  engage,  on  pain 
of  corporal  punishment,  that  neither  they 
nor  their  crew  shall  embezzle  any,  but  de- 
liver the  whole  to  the  proprietors.  Red 
Ccral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
shores  of  Provence,  about  the  isles  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca,  on  the  south  of  Sicily  ; on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ; and,  lastly,  in  the  Ethiopic 
Ocean,  and  about  Cape  Negro.  The  divers 
say  that  the  little  branches  are  found  only 
in  the  caverns  whose  situation  is  parallel  to 
the  earth’s  surface,  and  open  to  the  south. 

CORBTTLA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca, 
some  species  inhabiting  the  British  coasts. 
Shell  regular,  inequivalve,  and  inequilateral, 
scarcely  gaping  ; one  cardinal  spoon-shaped 
tooth  in  each  valve,  but  no  lateral;  ligament 
interior.  These  small  shells  are  met  with 
in  the  seas  of  New  Holland,  Chinn,  and 
South  America. 

COREIDJE.  A family  of  FTcmiptera,  of 
which  there  are  a few  brown  coloured  species 
in  this  country  ; in  tropical  climates,  where 
there  is  a luxuriant  vegetation,  they  abound, 
and  from  their  size,  and  frequently  grotesque 
shapes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum collection,  are  very  striking.  In  the 
example  figured  ( Diactor  bilineatns ),  a native 


LEAF  LEGGED  OORETJ8 
(DIACTOR  BILTN EATO 8 ) 

of  Brazil,  the  hindlegs  have  singular  leaf- 
like appendages  to  their  tibial  joints.  This, 
however,  is  common  to  many  other  species. 
The  6mell  of  these  insects  is  peculiar ; the 
word  arnicine  may  be  used  to  express  it  ; it 
is  very  far  from  agreeable,  and  has  associa- 
tions connected  with  it  by  no  means  pleasing. 

COREGONUS.  The  Gniniad.  A genus 
of  Malacoptcry^ious  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Salmvnulce  family,  distinguished  by  a small 
trout-like  mouth,  but  with  few  teeth,  and 
sometimes  none ; the  scales  rather  large  ; 
and  the  dorsal  fin  short.  There  arc  many 
species  of  this  genus,  some  in  the  sea,  others 
in  the  fresh  waters  only.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
and  minute  fresh-water  Crustacea. 

They  seem  to  abound  in  the  Arctic  parts 
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of  North  America;  one  especially  we  may 
mention,  the  Core(/onus  ulbua , called  the 
White-fish  by  the  fur  traders,  and  I oisson 
blanc  by  the  Canadians.  It  is  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  inches  long.  It  is  bluish-grey 
on  the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white 
on  the  belly  ; the  scales  arc  large  and  or- 
bicular ; there  are  about  eighty  scales  on 
the  lateral  line,  and  twenty  in  an  oblique 
! series  from  the  dorsal.  This  sp^ie9U1Apa’;" 

! tieular  abounds  in  the  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica.  Dr.  King,  speaking  of  it,  says.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  white-fish  only  — the  Cur- 
. reaonus  albus , which  has  never  failed  to 
1 yield  to  the  fisherman’s  net  every  demand— 

I the  bread  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
i America,  as  I have  called  it,  in  gratitude  for 
its  being  the  provision  winch  saved  my 
party  when  in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross  from 
the  death  of  starvation.  This  is  a food  upon 
which  man  will  not  only  live  for  several 
months  together,  but  actually  fatten. 

CORMORANT.  ( Phalacrocorax .)  Among 
the  whole  of  the  web-footed  birds  which 
prey  on  fish,  there  are  none  so  voracious  as 
Cormorants.  They  are  most  excellent  divers, 
and  pursue  their  prey  with  astonishing  ta- 
cility  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 


COMMOK  CORMORANT. 
(PHALACROCORAX  carbo.) 
upon  land  they  are  extremely  awkward  in 
their  movements,  owing  to  their  legs  bein„ 
placed  so  far  backwards  : they,  however  fly 
rapidity  t and  their  tail  be>"S.™tch" 

I mn„  and  furnished  with  strong  feathers,  it 
helns  to  support  their  body  while  walking. 
» J soon  ns  winter  approaches,  they  arc  seen 

I ^“destruction There 
I one  common  tathii-trg  “y 

i SJE  PSrGVeat  BlaA  Cormorant,  Is 
Bewick,  tne  four  to  seven  pounds 

f"id  t?,Tryand  the  ° e ftom tWty-two 

m weight,  and  tne  sir  ^ flve  jn  )ength, 
Sfrom  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches  in 


breadth  when  the  wings  are  extended.  The  j 
I bill,  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  measures  , 

I four  inches,  and  on  its  ridge  two  inches  ; 
and  three  quarters  : it  is  of  a dark  horn  co- 
lour,  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  i« 
much  hooked  and  sharp  : the  lower  bill  is  ■ 

1 compressed,  and  covered  about  the  gape  or  | 
the  mouth  with  a naked  yellowish  skin,  j 
I extended  under  the  chin  and  throat,  where  j 
it  hangs  loose,  and  forms  a kind  of  pouch, 

I which  is  capable  of  distention  to  a 
I width  : the  skin  about  the  eyes  is  also  naked 
I and  yellowish,  and  the  eyes  have  a rentark- 
: ably  wild  stare.  The  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  neck  are  black  ; and  on  the  former 
are  some  loose  feathers,  which  form  a sort  of 
short  crest ; the  breast,  all  the  under  part*, 
and  the  rump,  are  black  glossed  with  ; 

the  quills  and  tail-feathers  are  black  ; the 
legs  black.  . . 

The  Cormorant  is  found  in  every  climate. 
In  Greenland,  where  it  is  6aid  they  remain 
throughout  the  year,  the  jugular  pouch  is 
made  use  of  by  the  natives  as  a bladder  to 
float  their  fishing-darts,  after  they  are 
thrown ; their  skins,  which  are  touch,  are  used 
by  them  for  garments,  and  them  flesh,  which 
is  rank  and  disagreeable,  for  food-  They 
usually  assemble  in  flocks  on  the  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  or  ye 
surrounded  by  the  sea:  upon  which  the  fe- 
male makes  her  nest  of  withered  sea-weed^ 
sticks,  and  grasses  : she  lays  four  or  mat 
greenish-white  eggs,  about  the  size,  but 
somewhat  longer,  than  those  £ a 
At  sea,  or  on  the  inland  lakes,  they  make  a 
terrible  havoc.  From  the  greatest  height 
they  drop  down  upon  the  object  of  pursuit, 
dive  after  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a dart,  and, 
with  an  almost  unerring  certainty,  seize  Uie 
victim  ; then  emerging,  with  the : fish  across 
the  bill,  with  a kind  of  twirl,  Birow  « up 
into  the  air,  and  dexterously  catching  it  head 
foremost,  swallow  it  whole.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  wildne=s  ot 
their  disposition,  it  seems  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  these  birds  have  formerly  beentarned 
and  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
man,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
Among  the  Chinese,  it  w.  saidi  th.  J,  'ST! 
frequently  been  trained  to  : Bah- .and  tMt 
some  fishermen  keep  many  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  bv  which  they  gain  a livelihood. 
In  ‘England  too.  formerly,  according  to 
Willoughby,  they  were  hoodwinked  in  the 
manner  of  the  falcons,  till  they  were  let  off 
to  fish,  and  a leather  thong  was  tied .round 
the  lower  part  of  their  necks,  to  prevent 
their  svrallowing  the  fish.  The  whofo  de- 
nortment  of  the  Cormorant  indicates  tne 
warv  circumspect  plunderer,  the  nmdenhng 
tvnmfc  and  the  creedy  insatiate  glutton, 
rendered  lazy  only  when  JheappKitcis 
palled ; it  ought,  however,  to  he  obyrveo, 
that  this  bird!  like  other  b? 

bv  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  directed  oy 
instinct,  fills  the  place  and  pursues  the  course 

aSrfmay  be‘  thought’that  we  have  already 
dwelt  a?  sufficient  length  on  the  nature 
nml  habits  of  the  Cormorant  ; nor  would  we 
trespass  farther  but  forthe  plcanire  it  afforf* 

us  to  quote  tvom  that  inimitable  writer 
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Mr.  Waterton,  whose  pleasing  descriptions 
are  seldom  deficient  either  in  bold  originality 
or  graphic  power.  Walton  Hall,  the  seat  of 
this  gentleman,  has  long  been  a perfect  asy- 
lum for  such  of  the  feathered  tribes  as  have 
the  good  fortune  to  make  it  their  permanent 
abode  ; and  he  may  therefore  well  say,  while 
j pleading  their  cause  [see  the  Preface  to  liis 
' Essays'] : — I possess  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  birds  whose  habits 
I have  described.”  “ The  Cormorants,”  he 
observes,  “ often  pay  me  a visit  in  the  winter 
season  ; and  could  they  but  perceive  that 
there  is  safety  for  them  here,  and  great 
danger  elsewhere,  they  would  remain  with 
me  while  the  water  is  unfrozen.  But  they 
wander,  unfortunately,  through  parts  where 
protection  is  not  afforded  them  ; and,  being 
outlandish  birds  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing game-keepers,  they  are  immediately  shot 
at.  Those  which  find  their  way  here  are  so 
unconscious  of  danger,  that,  after  they  have 
spent  a considerable  portion  of  time  in  diving 
for  fish,  they  will  come  and  preen  their  fea- 
thers on  the  terrace  which  rises  from  the 
water,  within  ten  yards  of  the  drawing-room 
windows. 

“ The  Cormorant  may  be  justly  styled 
the  feathered  terror  of  the  finny  tribe.  His 
skill  in  diving  is  most  admirable,  and  his 
| success  beyond  belief.  You  may  know  him 
( at  a distance,  among  a thousand  water- fowl, 
by  his  upright  neck,  by  his  body  being  ap-  | 
parently  half  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
by  his  being  perpetually  in  motion  when 
not  on  land.  While  the  ducks  and  teal  and 
widgeons  ore  stationary  on  the  pool,  the  Cor-  1 
inorant  is  seen  swimming  to  and  fro, 4 as  if  in 
quest  of  something.’  First  raising  his  body 
nearly  perpendicular,  down  he  plunges  into 
the  deep  ; and,  after  staying  there  a con- 
siderable time,  he  is  sure  to  bring  up  a fish, 
which  he  invariably  swallows  head  foremost. 
Sometimes  half  an  hour  elupses  before  he 
can  manage  to  accommodate  a large  eel 
quietly  in  his  stomach.  You  see  him  strain- 
ing violently,  with  repeated  efforts  to  gulp 
it  ; and  when  you  fancy  that  the  slippery 
mouthful  is  successfully  disposed  of,  all  on 
a sudden  the  eel  retrogrades  upwards  from 
its  dismal  sepulchre,  struggling  violently  to 
escape.  The  Cormorant  swallows  it  again  ; 
and  up  again  it  comes  and  shows  its  tail  a 
foot  or  more  out  of  its  destroyer’s  mouth. 
At  length,  worn  out  with  ineffectual  writh- 
ings,  and  slidings,  the  eel  is  gulped  down 
into  the  Cormorant's  stomach  for  the  last 
time,  there  to  meet  its  dreuded  and  inevita- 
ble fate.  This  gormandizing  exhibition  was 
witnessed  here  bv  several  individuals,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Nov.  20.  1832, 
through  an  excellent  eight  and  twenty 
guinea  telescope  ; the  Cormorant  being,  ut 
that  time,  not  more  than  a hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  observers.  I was  of  the 
party.”  [For  other  species,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nese Fishing  Cormorant  and  the  Australian 
Cormorant,  see  Pua-Lackocohax.] 

CORVIDAE.  The  Crow  tribe  ; a family 
of  birds  which  belong  to  the  CoHinmtrcs. 
The  CorvicUe  are  very  widely  diffused  over 
the  globe ; the  general  characters  are  con- 


sequently well  known.  They  have  a strong 
bill,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  covered  at 
the  base  with  stiff  feathers,  which  advance 
forwards  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils  : the  bill 
is  capable  of  laying  hold  of  almost  any  kind 
of  food,  and  the  stomach  of  digesting  it.  The 
form  of  their  foot  adapts  them  to  traverse 
the  fields  and  pastures  with  facility,  in  search 
of  food  ; whilst  they  can  also  perch  with  se- 
curity on  trees,  the  tarsi  and  toes  being 
moderately  long  and  stout,  and  the  claws 
arched  and  acute.  Their  wings  are  of  that 
form  which  ensures  a powerful  and  regular 
flight  ; steady  without  being  heavy,  and 
buoyant  without  wavering  ; for  they  are 
broad  and  moderately  long,  and  usually 
rounded  at  their  extremities.  The  tail, 
which  is  chiefly  used  as  a rudder  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  bird  iu  rapid  flight,  is  short 
in  the  species  that  seek  their  food  entirely 
on  the  ground,  and  long  in  those  which  re- 
side chiefly  in  trees  and  bushes.  Their  sight 
is  keen  and  distant ; they  often  show  great 
sagacity  in  their  natural  actions  ; they  pos- 
sess much  docility  ; and  their  courage  and 
activity  are  only  equalled  by  their  caution 
and  vigilance.  In  most  of  the  species  in- 
habiting temperate  climates  their  plumage 
is  rather  sombre  ; but  though  dark  in 
hue,  it  is  lustrous;  while  many  species  in 
tropical  climates  exhibit  considerable  bril- 
liancy and  variety  iu  their  colouring.  [See 
Chows.] 

CORYPHODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

COSSUS.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  the  lurvaa  of  which  feed  on  wood. 

COSSUS  LIGNIPERDA,  or  GOAT 
MOTH.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  European 
Moths,  being  nearly  three  inches  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  fore-wings,  the  colour  of  which 
is  ashy  white,  clouded  with  brown,  and 
marked  with  an  infinite  number  of  short, 
black,  irregular  streaks,  forming  a kind  of 
network  : the  hind  wings  are  brown,  with 
darker  reticulations  extending  along  the 
margins.  The  thorax  is  ochre-coloured  in 
front,  pale  in  the  middle,  and  with  a black 
bar  beliind  : abdomen  brown,  with  the  mar- 
gins of  the  segments  pale  yellowish  grey. 


OOiT  'MOTH. — (008908  LIG  N IPERDA., 

The  Caterpillar,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
a man’s  finger,  is  of  a dull  fleshy  hue,  with 
dark  chestnut  scales  on  the  lmek  of  each 
segment,  and  a few  scattered  hairs.  Itchicfl v 
feeds  upon  willows  and  poplars,  but  will 
attack  various  other  trees,  boring  into  the 
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timber,  and  frequently  doing  very  serious 
damage.  It  forms  a rough  cocoon  of  the 
chips  of  wood,  which  it  has  bitten  to  pieces, 


O ATHHP1LLA R OP  THE  GOAT  MOTH 

fastening  them  together  with  a glutinous 
secretion,  and  lining  them  with  its  silken 
web.  The  pupa  has  the  head-case  acute, 
and  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  fur- 
nished with  several  rows  of  reflexed  spiny 
hooks  ; by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupa,  shortly 
before  arriving  at  the  perfect  state,  is  enabled 
I to  push  itself  through  its  cocoon,  and  to  the 
I surface  of  the  tree ; out  of  the  aperture  of 
which  the  exuvias  may  be  seen  partially 
sticking  after  the  moth  has  made  its  escape. 


TUVK  AND  OOOOON  OF  THE  GOAT  MOTH 

The  strength  of  their  jaws  is  so  great  that 
they  will  very  soon  destroy  any  common 
chip-box  in  which  the  larva  may  be  placed, 
by  abrading  the  edges,  to  gain  its  liberty. 
In  breaking  up  decayed  pollards,  we  not 
; unfrequently  find  this  grub  in  all  the  stages 
of  its  growth ; but  more  generally  observe 
I them  without  inhabitants,  yet  perforated 
with  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger. 

| “I  suspect,”  says  Mr.  Knapp,  “that  these 
I au^er  worms  are  the  primary  cause  of  the 
I decay  of  the  tree;  having  often  observed 
1 their  perforations,  and  found  them,  both 
I laree  and  small,  in  the  solid  spur  or  root  of 
the  tree,  when  the  upper  portion, having  been 
bored,  and  in  a state  of  decline,  is  abandoned 
bv  them.  Those  that  are  full  fed  appear  to 
form  their  cases  in  that  part  which  has  lost 
! coherency,  while  the  younger  and  lmpcr- 
| fected  creatures  mine  their  way,  and  obtain 
nutriment  in  the  solid  timber,  thus  killing 
I the  tree  by  inches ; when  rain  and  moisture 
find  lodgment,  and  complete  the  dissolution. 

' One  year’s  preparation  is  the  period  usually 
i assigned  to  the  lame  of  most  msec  s,  before 
I they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state  ; but  by  the 
I Goat-Moth  three  years  are  required  before 


it  attains  its  winged  state  from  the  egg. 
Consequently,  for  the  larger  portion  of  its 
life  it  is  occupied  in  these  destructive  opera- 
tions ; and  thus  this  creature  becomes  a very 
powerful  agent  in  reducing  the?*  Titans  of 
the  vegetable  world,  crumbling  them  away 
to  their  original  dust : for  what  was  decreed 
to  be  the  termination  and  punishment  of 
Man,  is  found  in  active  operation  throughout 
the  whole  chain  of  Nature’s  works,  which 
are  but  dust,  and  unto  dust  return,  con- 
tinuing an  endless  series  of  production  and 
decay,  of  restoration  and  of  change.” 

We  may  mention,  that  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  works  on  Natural  History  ever 
published  is  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  this 
insect.  It  is  by  Lyonet.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  anatomy 
of  this  caterpillar  has  been  studied  by  him. 
that  the  author  of  the  “ Trait*-  Anatomique  ” 
discovered  not  fewer  than  4061  muscles  in 
its  body ; 228  being  attached  to  the  head, 
1(347  to  the  body,  and  2186  to  the  intestines, 
whereas  in  the  human  body  only  529  have 
been  discovered  ; so  that  this  caterpillar  pos- 
sesses nearly  eight  times  as  many  muscles 
as  are  contained  in  the  human  frame ! _ It 
has  an  offensive  smell,  from  which  it  derives 
its  popular  English  name. 

CORYPILENA.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  family  Scombridce;  some- 
times called  Dolphins , but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Dolphin  proper,  which 
belongs  to  the  Cetacea . The  principal  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  distinguished  are 
as  follows:  — Body  elongated,  compressed, 
covered  with  small  scales  ; dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back  : the 
tail  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral 
fin  usually  arched  above  and  pointed.  They 
have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate 
and  both  jaws  furnished  with  teeth.  These 
fishes  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  gene- 
rally of  large  size,  and  they  prey  upon  the 
flying-fish.  The  greater  part  inhabit  the 
Mediterranean.  [See  Dolphix.] 

COTTLDiE.  A family  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  with  hard  or  mailed  cheeks; 
the  sub-orbitals  being  united  to  the  preoper- 
culum, and  60  expanded  as  to  cover  a large 
part  on  the  whole  of  the  cheeks.  They  have 
many  characters  in  common  with  the  Pcr- 
cidce;  in  short,  a family  likeness  prevails 
among  the  fish  possessing  this  cheek-mail, 
notwithstanding  the  various  forms  of  the 
head  that  result  from  its  greater  or  less  de- 
velopment. Iu  one  group  of  genera,  the  head 
lias  the  form  of  a cube ; in  another  it  is 
round  ; in  a third  it  is  compressed  : and  a 
fourth  group  is  composed  of  fish  of  hideous 
aspect,  with  a monstrous  head  and  vertical 
eyes.  The  only  forms  among  the  Cottidcc 
that  have  anything  like  a general  distribu- 
tion arc  the  larger  genera  of  Trigla , Cottvs, 
A spidophorus,  Scorpazia-,  ScbasUs , and  Gas- 
terostcus , containing  the  majority  of  the 
whole  species.  The  range  of  individual  spe- 
cies is  more  remarkable  in  this  family  than 
in  the  more  extensive  one  of  Pcreidrr ; as 
is  evident  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
species  which  cross  the  Atlantic  : and  in  this 
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respect  there  is  some  analogy  between  tlie 
Cot  t idee  and  some  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animals;  it  having  been  observed  that  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds  common  to  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  are  species  that  have  a high 
northern  range. — Sir  John  Richardson , M.  X>., 
Fauna  Bor.  Amer. 

COTTUS.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  chiefly  characterized  by  having  a 
large  head,  furnished  more  or  less  with 
spines  or  tubercles.  [See  Bull-head.] 

j COW.  The  female  of  the  Bovine  species, 
and  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  rumi- 
nating quadrupeds.  [See  Ox.] 

COW-BUNTING.  ( Molothrus  pecoris.) 
A well-known  Passerine  bird  in  North 
America,  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  the 
character  of  which  is,  the  unaccountable 
practice  it  has  of  dropping  its  eggs  into  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  instead  of  building 
and  hatching  for  itself ; and  thus  entirely 
abandoning  its  progeny  to  the  care  and 
mercy  of  strangers.  “ About  the  25th  of 
March,  or  early  in  April,”  says  Wilson, 
**  the  cowpen  bird  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south,  sometimes 
in  company  with  the  red-winged  blackbird, 
more  frequently  in  detached  parties,  resting 
early  in  the  morning,  an  hour  at  a time,  on 
the  tops  of  trees  near  streams  of  water,  ap- 
pearing solitary,  silent,  and  fatigued.  They 
> continue  to  be  occasionally  seen,  in  small 
; solitary  parties,  particularly  along  creeks 
aud  banks  of  rivers,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
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■ June  ; after  which  we  see  no  more  of  them 
until  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
• October,  when  they  re-appear  in  much  larger 
flocks,  generally  accompanied  by  numbers 
of  the  redwings  ; between  whom  and  the 

frresent  species  there  is  a considerable  simi- 
aritv  of  manners,  dialect,  and  personal  re- 
• semblance.  In  these  aerial  voyages,  like 
other  experienced  navigators,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
always  set  out  with  a favourable  gale.” 

| “ It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  paid 

attention  to  the  manners  of  birds,  that,  after 
'i  their  nest  is  fully  finished,  a (lay  or  two 
I generally  elapses  before  the  female  begins 
to  lay.  This  delay  is  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  give  firmness  to  the  yet  damp  ma- 
1 tennis,  and  allow  them  time  to  dry.  In 
; this  state  it  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  laid 
i in  by  the  Cow-Bunting,  the  result  of  which 
I have  invariably  found  to  be  the  desertion 
| of  the  nest  by  its  rightful  owner,  and  the 


consequent  loss  of  the  egg  thus  dropt  in  it 
by  the  intruder.  But  when  the  owner  her- 
self has  begun  to  lay,  and  there  are  one  or 
more  eggs  in  the  nest  before  the  Cow -Bunting 
deposits  hers,  the  attachment  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  secured,  and  remains  unshaken 
until  incubation  is  fully  performed,  and  the 
little  stranger  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 
* * * I have  never  known  more  than  one 
egg  of  the  Cow-Bunting  dropt  in  the  same 
nest.  Tliis  egg  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  blue-bird,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
grains  of  pale  brown  on  a dirty  white  ground. 
It  is  of  a size  proportionable  to  that  of  the 
bird.” 

“ What  reason  Nature  may  have  for  this 
extraordinary  deviation  from  her  general 
practice  is,  I confess,  altogether  beyond  my 
comprehension.  There  is  nothing  singular 
to  be  observed  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  bird  that  would  seem  to  prevent,  or 
render  it  incapable  of  incubation.  The  ex- 
treme heat  of  our  climate  is  probably  one 
reason  why,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  here.  Yet 
we  have  many  other  migratory  birds  that 
regularly  pass  through  Pennsylvania  to  the 
north,  leaving  a few  residents  behind  them  ; 
who,  without  exception,  build  their  own 
nests  and  rear  their  own  young.  This  part 
of  the  country  also  abounds  with  suitable 
food,  such  as  they  usually  subsist  on.  Many 
conjectures,  indeed,  might  be  formed  as  to 
the  probable  cause ; but  all  of  them  that 
have  occurred  to  me  are  unsatisfactory  and 
inconsistent.  Future,  and  more  numerous 
observations,  made  with  care,  particularly 
in  those  countries  where  they  most  usually 
pass  the  summer,  may  throw  more  light  on 
this  matter  ; till  then,  we  can  only  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  reality  of  the  fact." 

The  length  of  tliis  species  is  seven  inches, 
breadth  eleven  inches  ; the  head  and  neck 
is  of  a very  deep  silky  drab  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  a dark  changeable  violet  ; the 
rest  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  a considerable 
gloss  of  green  when  exposed  to  a good  light : 
the  tail  is  slightly  forked  ; legs  and  claws, 
glossy  black,  strong,  and  muscular  ; iris  of 
the  eye,  dark  hazel.  The  young  male  birds 
are  at  first  altogether  brown,  and  for  a 
month  or  more  are  naked  of  feathers  round 
the  eye  and  mouth  ; the  breast  is  also  spotted 
like  that  of  a thrush,  with  light  drab  and 
darker  streaks.  In  about  two  months  after 
they  leave  the  nest,  the  black  commences  at 
the  shoulders  of  the  wings,  and  gradually 
increases  along  each  side,  as  the  young 
feathers  come  out,  until  the  bird  appears 
mottled  on  the  back  and  breast  with  deep 
black,  and  light  drab.  At  three  months  the 
colours  of  the  plumage  are  complete,  and, 
except  in  moulting,  they  are  subject  to  no 
periodical  change. 

COWRIES.  A genus  of  shells  used  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  many  parts  of  Africa, 
ns  the  current  coin  of  the  natives.  [See 
C VI' ILEA.] 

COW-FISH.  [See  Maxatus.] 

COYPU.  ( Myopotamus  coy  pus.')  A South 
American  rodent  unimal,  resembling  the 
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beaver  in  many  respects,  though  of  a smaller 
size.  Its  head  is  large  and  depressed  ; ears 
small  and  rounded;  muzzle  pointed,  with 
long  stiff  whiskers.  Its  hind  feet  are  webbed, 
and  its  habits  are  aquatic ; it  swims  with 
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great  ease,  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and 
burrows  in  the  ground.  Its  tail  is  round, 
instead  of  being  flattened  like  the  beaver, 
and  its  scaly  covering  is  partly  concealed 
by  scattered  hairs.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 
The  Coypu  has  two  kinds  of  fur  : long  ruddy 
! hair,  which  gives  the  tone  of  colour  ; and  a 
I brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base,  which, 
like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  It  is  believed  that 
about  800,000  skins  of  this  animal,  under  the 
name  of  Neutria  skins,  have  sometimes  been 
imported  into  Britain  from  South  America 
in  the  course  of  a year.  There  is,  or  was 
lately,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, a live  specimen  of  this  water-loving 
creature,  which  enjoyed  itself  much  by 
diving,  while  the  ease  and  grace  of  its  man- 
ners could  not  but  gratify  the  visitors 


CRAB.  (Cancer.)  The  name  of  a con- 
siderable group  of  invertebrate  animals, 
whose  bodies  are  covered  by  an  external 
skeleton,  or  calcareous  crust,  having  ten 
articulated  limbs,  adapted  for  swimming  or 
walking,  and  breathing  by  gills.  The  head 
and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter  being 
broader  than  it  is  long  : the  tail  is  short  in 
proportion,  and  concealed  by  being  turned 
forward  beneath  the  body.  They  belong  to 
the  section  of  ten-legged,  short-tailed  Crus- 
tacea ( Decapoda  brachyura ) of  the  latest 
systems,  and  are  of  numerous  species,  ex- 
ceedingly various  in  size,  colour,  and  modes 
of  living.  The  sense  of  sight,  in  most  of  the 
species,  is  peculiarly  acute,  and  enables  them 
to  distinguish  the  approach  of  objects  from 
a very  considerable  distance.  But  they  are 
mostly  remarkable  for  a complex  and  ela- 
borate apparatus  for  mastication.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  at  least  eight  pieces  or 
pairs  of  jaws,  which  pass  the  food  through 
an  extremely  short  gullet  into  a membranous 
stomach  of  considerable  size.  Tins  stomach 
is  rendered  curious  by  having  within  certain 
cartilaginous  appendages,  to  which  strong 
grinding  teeth  are  attached.  These  are  five 
fn  number,  and  placed  at  the  pyloric : ex- 
tremity, or  outlet  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the 
aliment,  after  being  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  jaws,  is  again  more  perfectly  chewed 
by  the  stomach-teeth,  before  entering  the 


digestive  tube,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  biliary  fluid  of  the  liver.  1 he 
latter  organ  is  of  great  size  in  these  creatures, 
and  is  all  that  soft,  rich,  yellow  substance, 
found  immediately  beneath  the  superior 
shell,  called  the  fat  of  the  Crab.  A little 
posterior  to  the  stomach  (commonly  called 
sand- bay),  the  heart  is  situated,— a some- 
what globular,  whitish  body,  which  propels 
a colourless  lymph  to  the  gills  (called  dead 
men' 8 fingers)  and  rest  of  the  body,  whence 
it  is  brought  back  to  the  heart  by  a hollow 
vein  ( vena  cava ) of  considerable  size. 

The  process  of  sloughing,  moulting,  or 
throwing  off  the  entire  calcareous  covering 
which  constitutes  their  only  skeleton,  is 
common  to  all  the  Crustacea , and  is  very 
worthy  of  attention.  As  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hard  shell,  when  once  perfected,  cannot 
change  with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  it  should  be  shed 
entirely  ; and  this  shedding  takes  place  at 
regular  periods,  at  which  the  increase  of 
size  occurs.  No  one  can  behold  the  huge 
claws  or  forceps  of  various  species,  and  toe 
smallness  of  the  joints  between  them  and 
the  body,  without  feeling  some  surprise  that 
the  creature  should  be  able  to  extricate  them 
from  the  old  shell,  though  this  is  readily 
accomplished.  The  aquatic  Crabs,  when 
the  season  of  shedding  arrives,  generally 
seek  the  sandy  shores  of  creeks  and  rivers.  . 
and,  having  selected  a situation,  they  remain 
at  rest,  and  the  change  begins.  The  body 
of  the  Crab  seems  to  swell,  the  large  upper 
shell  is  gradually  detached  at  the  edge.  ■ 
or  where  it  joins  the  thorax  or  corselet,  , 
and  the  membrane  gradually  gives  way, 
and  rises  up  from  behind,  somewhat  like  the 
lid  of  a chest.  The  Crab  next  begins  to  , 
withdraw  the  limbs  from  their  cases,  and 
the  large  muscles  of  the  claws  undergo  a 
softening,  which  allows  of  their  being  drawn 
through  the  smaller  joints.  This  movement 
is  slowly  effected,  and,  at  the  time  it  is  ac- 
complished, the  parts  about  the  mouth,  the 
antennoi,  and  eyes,  are  withdrawn  from  their 
old  cases,  and  the  animal  escapes,  retaining 
its  original  figure,  but  soft,  helpless,  and 
incapable  of  exertion  or  resistance-  By  a 
gentle  and  not  very  obvious  motion,  we 
next  observe  the  sand  displaced  below  the 
body,  and  the  Crab  begins  to  be  covered  with 
it,  until,  at  length,  he  is  sufficiently  covered 
for  safety,  though  still  in  sight.  This  is 
generally  in  shallow  water,  where  the  sun 
shines  freely  upon  the  bottom  ; and.  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  external 
membrane  begins  to  harden,  so  as  to  crackle 
like  paper  when  pressed  upon,  and  the 
process  of  hardening  goes  on  so  rapidly,  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
the  Crab  regains  something  of  his  fonricr 
solidity  and  ability  to  protect  himself  by 
flight  or  resistance. 

The  habits  of  Crabs  are  very  various . 
gome  are  exclusively  aquatic,  and  remain 
on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great  depths  in  the 
sea  ; others  inhabit  excavations  formed  m 
the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars  on  certain  coasts  ; 
some  spend  their  days  altogether  on  shore, 
living  in  burrows  or  dens,  formed  in  a moist 
or  boggy  soil ; others  resort  to  the  rocky  flats 
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or  beaches,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  where  only 
. an  occasional  wave  dashes  over  them,  and 
. seek  refuge  in  the  sea  when  alarmed  ; while 
• some  species  are  completely  terrestrial,  in- 
: habiting  holes  upon  the  highest  hills  and 
i mountains  of  the  West  Indies. 

Of  these  Laitd  Crabs  the  most  remarkable 
. is  the  species  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
: highlands  of  Jamaica  (.  Gecarcinus  ruricola ), 
i and  still  common  in  less  densely  peopled  or 
i uninhabited  islands.  When  the  season  for 


JAMAICA.  LAND  CRAB. 

(GEO  ARC  IN  O 8 RORICOLA.) 

spawning  arrives,  vast  armies  of  them  set 
out  from  the  hills,  marching  in  a direct  line 
towards  the  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  On  tills 
grand  expedition  nothing  is  allowed  to  turn 
them  from  their  course.  With  unyielding 
perseverance  they  surmount  every  obstacle 
which  may  intervene,  whether  a house, rock, 
or  other  body,  not  avoiding  the  labour  of 
climbing  by  going  round,  but  ascending 
and  passing  over  it  in  a straight  line.  Having 
reached  the  destined  limit  of  their  journey, 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  re- 
commence their  toilsome  march  towards 
their  upland  retreats.  They  set  out  after 
nightfall,  and  steadily  advance,  until  the 
approach  of  daylight  warns  them  to  seek 
concealment  in  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
or  among  any  kind  of  rubbish,  where  they 
lie  ensconced  until  the  stars  again  invite 
them  to  pursue  their  undeviating  course. 
On  their  seaward  journey  they  are  in  full 
vigour  and  fine  condition  ; and  this  is  the 
time  when  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
for  the  table.  Their  flesh,  which  is  of  the 
purest  whiteness,  is  highly  esteemed,  but, 
like  that  of  all  crustaceous  animals,  is  rather 
difficult  of  digestion.  Returning  from  the 
coast,  they  are  exhausted,  poor,  and  no 
longer  fit  for  use.  They  then  retire  to  their 
burrows,  where  they  slough  or  shed  their 
shells  ; a short  time  after  which  operation, 
and  while  in  their  soft  state,  they  are  con- 
sidered by  epicures  as  most  delicious,  and 
are  consequently  sought  for  with  avidity. 

Those  Crabs  which  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  vicinity  of  sugar-cane  fields  are  very 
injurious  to  the  planter  ; some  of  the  Bpecics 
being  particularly  fond  of  the  cane,  the 
juice  of  which  they  suck  and  chiefly  subsist 
on.  They  are  of  course  narrowlv  watched, 
and  no  opportunity  of  catching  them  is  lost 
sight  off ; but  such  is  the  wonderful  facility 
they  have  in  running,  or  rather  darting  in 
any  direction,  or  with  any  part  of  their 
bodies  foremost,  that  they  arc  almost  always 
enabled  to  elude  capture.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  they  go  far  from  their  burrows 
in  the  day-time  ; and  their  vigilance  is  such 


that  they  regain  them  in  a moment,  and 
disappear  securely,  os  soon  as  a man  or  dog 
comes  near  enough  to  be  seen. 

Many  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  travellers.  Dr. 
Gardner,  in  his  “Travels  in  Brazil,”  says  : 
that  while  he  was  near  Rio  San  Francisco, 


LARGE-CLAWED  galling  grab, 
(gelasimus  ) 

he  amused  himself  “ by  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  a small  species,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gelasimus , that  was  either  making  or 
enlarging  its  burrow  in  the  sand.  About 
once  in  every  two  minutes  it  came  up  to  the 
surface  with  a quantity  of  sand  enclosed  In 
its  left  claw,  which,  by  a sudden  jerk,  it 
ejected  to  the  distance  of  about  six  inches, 
always  taking  care  to  vary  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  thrown,  so  ns  to  prevent  its 
accumulation  in  one  place.”' 

Another  species  of  Land  Crab,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  genus  Thelpheusa , which  in- 
habits India,  is  thus  noticed  by  Bishop  Heber, 
in  his  Journal: — “ All  the  {pass  through  the 
Deccan  generally  swarms  with  a small  Land 
Crab,  which  burrows  in  the  ground  and  runs 
with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  en- 
cumbered with  a bundle  of  food  as  big  as 
itself : this  food  is  grass,  or  the  green  stalks  of 
rice  ; and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  Crabs,  sit- 
ting, as  it  were,  upright,  cut  their  hay  with 
their  sharp  pincers,  and  then  waddling  off 
with  their  sheaf  to  their  holes,  as  quickly  ns 
their  sidelong  pace  will  carry  them.”  They 
have  been  found  on  the  talde-lands,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet ; but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  do  not  perform  an  annual 
migration  to  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing their  eggs. 

CRABRO  : CRABRONIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Ilymeuopterous  iusects,  popu- 
larly known  as  Wood-wasps.  Most  of  the 
larger  species  are  marked  with  yellow  rings  ; 
the  smaller  are  generally  wholly  black.  They 
are  extremely  active  in  their  movements,  and  j 
may  be  seen  busily  employed,  in  the  hottest  1 
sunshine,  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers 
of  plants,  or  running  about  in  search  of 
other  insects,  on  which  they  prey.  They 
excavate  cells  in  the  ground,  or  in  rotten 
posts,  timber,  &c.,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  together  with  the  flies,  &c.,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larvjc  when  I 
hatched.  Many  species  arc.  found  in  this  j 
country  : we  refer  our  readers  who  may 
wish  further  acquaintance  with  them,  to  the  | 
capital  work  of  Mr.  Shuckard  on  the  Iu-  [ 
(ligenous  Fossorial  Hyinenoptera. 

CRACIDiE.  A family  of  Gallinaceous  i 
birds,  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  which 
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approach  the  turkey  in  size  and  grandeur  of  \ 
appearance.  They  live  in  the  woods,  feed 
on  berries,  & c.,  and  build  on  trees  ; but  they 
are  easily  domesticated,  and  their  flesh  is 
exceeded  by  no  fowl  in  delicacy  and  white- 
ness. [See  Curassow.] 

CRACTICUS.  [See  Crow  Shrike.] 
CRAKE.  The  Corn-crake,  or  Land- 
rail, ( Ortygometra  crex ),  which  is  very 
Bimil  nr  to  the  Water-rail,  is  fond  of  woody 
places,  and  high  herbage  or  corn-fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  or  in  marshy  places, 
where  it  breeds  ; making  its  nest  of  a few 
dry  plants,  put  carelessly  together,  and  lay- 
ing ten  or  twelve  eggs  of  a dull  white,  marked 
with  rust-colour  spots.  The  bill  is  short, 
strong,  and  thick  ; all  the  feathers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  are  of  a dark 
brown,  edged  with  light  bay  ; the  wing-co- 
verts and  quills  are  deep  chestnut ; the  fore 
parts  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  pale  cine- 
reous ; the  belly  is  a yellowish-white ; and 
the  legs  are  a pale  flesh-colour.  It  is  much 
sought  after  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  but 
it  is  n difficult  bird  to  spring.  The  legs, 
which  are  remarkably  long  for  the  size  of 
I the  bird,  hang  down  while  it  is  on  the  wing  ; 
and,  in  general,  it  seems  rather  inclined  to 
swiftness  of  foot  than  rapidity  of  flight.  It 
is  migratory,  appearing  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  departing  in 
October.  At  the  time  of  its  arrival  the  bird 
is  extremely  lean ; but  before  it  quits  the 
island  it  becomes  excessively  fat.  Its  food 
is  chiefly  worms,  snails,  and  insects  ; but  it 
also  occasionally  feeds  on  seeds  and  various 
vegetables.  Its  note  (crek-crek-crek),  ra- 
pidly repeated,  has  been  compared  to  the 
noise  made  by  drawing  a finger  along  the 
teeth  of  a comb. 

CRAMP-FISH.  A name  by  which  the 
Torpedo  is  sometimes  called.  [See  Tor- 
pedo.] 

CRANE.  Birds  of  the  Crane  kind  (family 
Gruidce)  subsist  on  herbs,  seeds,  worms,  frogs, 
and  slugs : they  reside  in  marshy  places, 
rarely  visiting  the  sea  shores,  and  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; but  only  one, 
the  Common  Crane,  (Grus  cinerea),  is  a 
native  of  Europe.  This  bird  frequently 
measures  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length,  and 
weighs  about  ten  pounds  ; its  gait  is  erect, 
and  its  figure  tall  and  slender.  The  bill  is 
about  four  inches  long,  straight,  pointed,  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  of  a greenish-black, 
turning  lighter  towards  the  point ; tongue 
broad  and  short,  and  horny  at  the  top.  The 
forehead,  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  is  co- 
vered with  black  hairy  down,  through  which 
the  skin  appears  red  ; behind  this  it  is  nearly 
bare  to  the  neck,  which  is  ash  grey.  The 
sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  are  white.  The 
space  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  the  cheeks, 
and  fore  part* of  the  neck,  arc  a blackish 
ash  • greater  wing-coverts  also  blackish  ; 
and  ’those  farthest  from  the  body,  with  the 
bastard  wing  and  quills,  quite  black  : the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  a fine  waved  light  ash. 
From  the  pinion  of  each  wing  springs  an 
elegant  tuft  of  loose  feathers,  curled  at  the 


ends,  which  fall  gracefully  over  the  tail,  in 
their  flexibility,  position,  and  texture,  re- 
sembling the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  The 
legs  and  bare  part  of  the  thighs  art  black. 

The  Crane  is  migratory,  and.  soaring  high 
in  the  air,  performs  the  boldest  and  most 
distant  journeys.  In  summer  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia  as  far  as  the  arctic  circle  ; and  in  the 
winter  they  are  met  with  in  India.  Syria, 
Egypt,  & c.  They  formerly  visited  the  fens 
and  marshes  of  this  country  in  large  flocks ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  driven  away  by 
the  advance  of  cultivation,  which  has  else-  , 
where,  as  here,  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  j 
most  congenial  localities.  The  female  lays 
two  greyish-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Siberian  Crane  {Grus  giganien)  in- 
habits the  great  marshes  and  lakes  of  Siberia : 
it  builds  its  nest,  of  herbs  and  grass,  in 
almost  inaccessible  situations  amongst  the  : 
reeds  ; where  the  female  lays  two  eg p : | 
both  sexes  are  said  to  watch  the  nest  alter- 
nately ; and  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
although  they  are  very  shy  at  other  times.  < 
they  will  boldly  attack  any  person  that  ap- 
proaches their  haunts.  This  species  is  four 
feet  six  inches  in  height ; the  bill  large  and 
red  ; the  face  naked  beyond  the  eyes,  and  of 
a red  colour ; the  greater  quills  and  their 
coverts  deep  black,  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
snowy  white  ; the  tail  nearly  even  ; the  legs 
red. 

The  Brown  Crane  (Grus  Canadensis)  is 
a native  of  North  America,  migrating  north- 
ward in  the  spring  to  breed,  and  returning 
to  the  south  in  autumn.  It  is  three  feet 
three  inches  long,  and  its  beak  about  four 
inches,  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible  being 
of  a pale  flesh-colour : the  top  of  the  head 
being  covered  with  a red  skin,  thinly  beset 
with  hairs  ; the  hinder  part  and  neck,  grey  ; 
the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  pale  rufous, 
margined  with  brown  ; the  belly,  breast, 
sides,  and  thighs,  ash-colour : the  wing-co- 
verts  next  the  body,  grey,  forming  a band 
on  the  wing  ; the  greater  quills  dark  brown, 
with  white  shafts  ; the  secondaries  pale  ru- 
fous ; the  tail  of  a deep  ash-colour ; the  legs 
and  bare  part  of  the  thighs,  black.  The  fe- 
male lays  two  very  large  and  long  eggs  at  a 
time  ; they  are  much  pointed  at  one  end. 
and  freckled  with  brown.  The  nest  is  formed 
on  a tuft  upon  which  much  dry  grass  is  ac- 
cumulated, until  it  becomes  as  high  as  the 
belly  of  the  bird  when  standing  ; this  is 
covered  at  the  top  with  very  fine  dried  grass, 
upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  female 
stands  over  them,  placing  her  legs  on  each 
side  of  the  heap.  [See  Demoiselle.] 

CRAWFISH,  or  CRAYFISH.  ( Astacus 
JUtviaiUis.)  A Crustaceous  animal  of  the 
genus  Astacus,  differing  in  general  appear- 
ance but  little  from  the  Lobster.  They  arc 
found  in  almost  everv  river,  and  even  brook, 
in  England  ; and  their  flesh  is  reckoned 
cooling  and  nutritious.  Species  of  this  genus 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky,  in  the  United 
States,  a species  has  been  discovered  ; it  is 
the  Astacus  pcllucidus  of  Tellkampf.  Mr. 
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'Virtue  has  written  a paper  on  this  subject, 
i and  on  the  other  curious  animal  productions 
of  these  caves  ; to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

CREEPER.  ( Certhia .)  A numerous  ge- 
nus of  insectivorous  birds,  distinguished  for 

• the  most  part  by  being  adapted  to  live  upon 
the  trunks  and  brunches  of  trees,  and  to  feed 
upon  the  insects  which  infest  the  bark.  The 

• form  of  the  bill  is,  in  some,  long  and  slender  ; 
in  others,  short  and  stout,  and  callable  of 

; penetrating  very  hard  substances.  They 
have  a long,  slender,  arched  bill  ; wings 
1 long  and  rounded  ; feet  rather  slender,  but 

• the  hinder  toe  is  long  and  stout ; and  the 
: tips  of  the  tail-feathers  extend  beyond  the 

• webs.  In  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their 
. colours  the  Creepers  rival  the  Humniin^- 
t birds,  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied  in 

• some  of  the  smaller  species.  These  birds 
. cling  by  their  feet  to  the  perpendicular  sur- 

• face  of  trees,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills  of 
t their  tails  ; and  they  will  even  pass  round 

a horizontal  branch,  clinging  to  its  under 
s surface  wkh  their  backs  to  the  ground. 

The  Common  Cheeper  ( Certhia  fami- 
' liaris)  weighs  only  five  drams,  and  next  to 
t the  Crested  Wren  is  the  least  of  the  British 
birds.  The  bill  is  hooked  ; the  legs  slender  ; 
: the  toes  and  claws  very  long.  It  breeds  in 


' hollow  trees  ; and  lays  from  five  to  seven 
i spotted  ash-coloured  eggs.  The  head  and 
i upper  part  of  the  neck  are  brown,  streaked 

• with  black  ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  urc 
' Yariegated  with  brown  and  black  ; thequill- 

• feathers  dusky,  tipped  with  white,  and 
' barred  ; the  breast  and  belly  white  ; and 

the  tail  very  long. 

The  Wall  Creeper  ( Tichodroma  mura- 
’ riat  is  considered  os  one  of  the  rarer  Eu- 

• ropean  birds,  and  its  principal  residence 

• seems  to  be  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it  is 
observed  to  frequent  ruins,  creeping  about 
the  mutilated  walls  in  quest  of  spiders  and 
other  insects.  Its  colour  is  a deep  bluish- 

• Rrcy  ; the  wing-coverts  and  middle  quill- 
feathers  black,  those  nearest  the  body  edged 

• with  white  ; the  tail  short  and  black,  the 
two  exterior  feathers  on  each  side  being 

- tipped  with  white. 

| ^ R 1CKET9.  (vf  chetul/e.)  A group  of 

! Orthopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  vnjl- 


loid  family,  which  comprises  “ the  crickets 
of  the  hearth,”  the  mole-erickets,  and  the 
grasshoppers.  The  Crickets  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  merpbers  of  this 
family  by  their  long  antennae,  and  by  the 
comparative  smallness  of  their  thighs.  Their 
bodies  are  short,  thick-set,  and  soft,  with  the 
head,  corselet,  and  abdomen  of  equal  length 
and  breadth  : the  elytra,  which  do  not  com- 
pletely cover  the  belly,  are  curved  squarely, 
and  are  not  roof-shaped,  as  in  the  locust 
and  grasshopper.  In  the  winged  species  the 
wings  exceed  the  elytra,  and  project  even 
beyond  the  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  a sort 
of  bifid  tail. 

The  Cricket's  chirping  noise,  as  it  is  called, 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  bases  of 
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their  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  against  each 
other,  these  parts  being  curiously  adapted 
to  produce  this  sound.  There  are  some 
people  to  whom  the  chirp  of  the  Domestic 
Cricket  is  not  merely  an  agreeable  sound, 
but  who  regard  the  presence  of  these  active 
insects  as  a good  omen  1 For  our  own  part, 
while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  are 
perfectly  harmless,  when,  issuing  from  their 
warm  abodes,  they  skip  round  the  hearth 
and  join  in  their  monotonous  song,  we  con- 
fess that  “ we  would  much  rather  have  their 
room  than  their  company." 

The  Field  Cricket  ( Acheta  campcs- 
tris)  is  much  larger,  and  also  rarer,  than 
the  preceding  : it  is  also  more  noisy.  It  is 
of  a blackish  colour,  with  a large  head  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  full  prominent 
eyes  : it  frequents  hot  sandy  districts,  in 
which  it  forms  its  burrow  at  the  side  of  I 
footpaths,  &c.,  in  situations  exposed  to  the 
sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  ; and  sits  at  the  mouth  of  it,  watch- 
ing for  its  prey,  which  consists  of  other  in- 
sects. [See  Deinacrida  : Geyllus  : Mole 
Cricket.] 

CRIMSON  TJNDERWTNG  [MOTHS].  A 
name  applied  by  collectors  to  species  of 
Moths,  of  the  genus  Catocala. 

CREPIDULA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  an  irregularly  shaped 
shell,  and  often  very  much  flattened  ; the 
inside  partly  covered  with  a plate,  so  as  to 
resemble  a half-decked  boat.  There  are 
many  recent  species,  and  some  fossil.  The 
inside  of  the  Crcpidula  onyx  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  black,  while  the  margin  of  the  shell 
is  tinged  with  a rich  brown,  and  the  little 
half-deck  [if  such  it  may  be  called)  is  of  u 
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beautiful  white.  These  shells  are  often 
found  upon  rocks,  where  they  constantly 
remain,  and  form  a very.  irregular  outline 
at  the  circumference,  agreeing  with  the  shape 
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of  the  particular  part  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. One  species  frequently  fixes  itself 
upon  other  living  shells,  particularly  upon 
the  Purpura,  whose  movements  it  of  course 
follows.  The  specimen  we  have  here  figured 
is  the  Crepidula  porcellana. 

CRINOIDEANS.  The  name  of  an  almost 
extinct  class  of  invertebrate  animals,  having 
a radiated,  lily-shaped  disc,  supported  on  a 
jointed  stem;  and  having  a crustaceous  or 
coriaceous  covering.  hen  this  Btem  is  cy- 
lindrical, the  species  are  termed  Encrinitie; 
when  it  is  pentagonal, Pentacrinites.  [SeeEN- 
CK1MTES,  P.219,  andPliNTAClUNUS,  p.  507.] 
CRIOCERIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Eupoda. 
They  live  upon  aquatic  plants,  asparagus, 
&c.  ; their  larvai  feeding  upon  the  same. 
They  have  the  body  soft,  short,  and  swollen  ; 
and  descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pupaj. 
One  species,  Crioceris  Asparagi  (the  As- 
paragus Beetle),  is  of  a blue  colour,  with  the 
thorax  red,  and  the  elytra  yellowish-wlute 
with  blue  markings.  In  its  larva  state  it 
feeds  upon  the  young  sprigs  of  asparagus, 
and  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  plants. 

CRlOCEREDIDiE.  A group  of  oblong 
leaf-beetles,  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters.  The  eyes  are  nearly  round  and 
prominent;  the  antennal  are  of  moderate 
length,  composed  of  short,  nearly  cylindrical 
or  beaded  joints,  and  are  implanted  before 
the  eyes  ; the  abdomen  is  narrow  and  almost 
cylindrical  or  square,  rounded  behind,  and 
much  wider  than  the  thorax  ; and  the  | 
thighs  of  the  land  legs  are  often  thickened  in 
the  middle.  , T - I 

Crioceris  trilineata,  or  Three-lined  Leaf- 
beetle  (a  North  American  species),  will  serve  | 
to  exemplify  the  habits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  insects  of  this  family.  Dr.  Harris 
of  Boston,  in  his  truly  original  work  on  the 
Insects  of  Massachusetts,  has  described  them 
at  length,  and  it  is  principally  from  his  work 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  notice.  1 his 
beetle  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a rusty  buff  or  nankin-yellow  colour, 
with  two  black  dots  on  the  thorax,  and. 
three  black  stripes  on  the  back,  namely, 
one  on  the  outer  side  of  each  wing-cover 
2nd  one  in  the  middle  on  the  inner  edges  of 
the  same  • the  antenna  (except  the  first 
joint)  aTd  the  feet  arc  dn.ky , the  thorax!.' 


abruptly  narrowed  or  pinched  in  on  the 
middle  of  each  side.  When  held  between  J 
the  fingers,  these  insects  rn*ke  a creaking  . 
sound  like  the  Capricorn-beetle*.  They 
appear  early  in  June  on  the  leaves  erf  the  I 
potato-vines,  having  at  that  time  recently 
coine  out  of  the  ground,  where  they  pa**  the  | 
winter  in  the  pupa  state.  They  eat  the  j 
leaves  of  the  potato,  gnawing  irregular  holes 
through  them  ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
begin  to  lay  their  oblong  oval  golden  yellow 
eggs,  which  are  glued  to  the  leaves,  in  parcel* 
of  six  or  eight  together.  The  grubs,  which 
are  hatched  in  about  a fortnight  afterwards, 
are  of  a dirty  yellowish  or  ashen  white 
colour,  with  a darker  coloured  head,  and  two 
dark  spots  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring.  They 
are  rather  short,  approaching  to  a cylin- 
drical form,  but  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
have  six  legs,  arranged  in  pairs  beneath  the 
tliree  first  rings.  After  making  a hearty 
meal  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  own  filth.  The 
vent  is  situated  on  the  upper  ride  of  the  last 
ring,  so  that  their  dung  falls  upon  their 
backs,  and,  by  motions  of  tbe  body  made 
for  this  purpose,  is  pushed  forwards,  as  fast 
as  it  accumulates,  towards  the  head,  until 
the  whole  of  the  back  is  entirely  coated  with 
it.  This  covering  shelters  their  soft  and 
tender  bodies  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  serves  to  secure  them.  from  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies.  .When  it  becomes 
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too  heavy  or  too  dry,  it  is  thrown  on,  but  i 
replaced  again  by  a fresh  coat  in  the  course  1 
of  a few  hours.  In  eating,  the  grubs  move  J 
backwards,  never  devouring  the  portion  of  i 
the  leaf  immediately  before  the  head,  but 
that  which  lies  under  it.  Their  numbers  are  j 
sometimes  very  great,  and  the  leaves  are  j 
then  covered  and  nearly  consumed  by  these 
filthy  insects.  When  about  fifteen  days  old 
they  throw  off  their  loads,  creep  down  the  { 
plant,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground.  ; 
Here  each  one  forms  for  itself  a little  cell  ot  j 
earth  cemented  and  varnished  within  by  a 
gummy  fluid  discharged  from  its  mouth.  : 
and  when  this  is  done  it  changes  to  a pupa. 
In  about  a fortnight  more  the  insect  throws 
off  its  pupa  skin,  breaks  open  its  earthen 
cell,  and  crawls  out  of  the  ground.  The  I 
beetles  come  out  towards  the  end  of  July  i 
or  early  in  Aucust,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a 
second  brood  of  grubs.  The  latter  come  to 
their  growth  and  go  into  the  ground  in  the  | 
autumn,  and  remain  there  in  the  pupa  form  j 
I during  the  winter. 


CROCODILE-  A Saurian  reptile  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  for  its  terror-striking  , 
aspect  and  destructive  power.  W e of  course 
now  allude  to  the  species  which  inhabits  the 
I Nile  and  other  large  rivers  of  Africa  ; hut 
as  we  have  given  the  ffcncral  character  and 
habits  of  Crocodiles  under  the  bead  Alli- 
gator," the  species  peculiar  to  the  American 
1 continent,  that  account  should  be  wftijed 
to.  and  read  in  connection  with  J'*1®* 
lows  : — Crocodiles,  like  the  rest  of  the  La- 
certrc,  are  oviparous  : they  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  sand  or  mud  near  or  on  the  banks  ot 
the  rivers  they  frequent,  and  the  young. 
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when  hatched,  immediately  proceed  to  the 
water  ; but  the  major  part  are  said  to  be 
generally  devoured  by  other  animals,  os 
ichneumons,  birds,  & c.  The  egg  of  the  com- 
mon or  Nilotic  Crocodile  is  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a goose,  but  its  form  is  more 
oblong.  When  the  young  are  first  excluded, 
the  head  bears  a much  larger  proportion  to 
the  body  than  when  full  grown.  The  Cro- 
codile preys  chiefly  on  fish,  but  occasionally 
seizes  almost  on  every  animal  which  hap- 
pens to  be  exposed  to  its  rapacity  ; it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  twenty  feet  long,  and  the 
armour  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  covered  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  elaborate  specimens  of  Nature’s  mecha- 
nism. In  the  full-grown  animal  it  is  so 
strong  and  thick  as  easily  to  repel  a musket 
ball ; on  the  lower  parts  it  is  much  thinner, 
and  of  a more  pliable  nature;  and  the  whole 
appears  as  if  covered  with  the  most  regular 
and  curious  carved- work.  The  colour  of  a 
full-gTOwn  Crocodile  is  blackish-brown 
above,  and  yellowish-white  beneath ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  sides  varied 
with  deep  yellow,  and  in  some  parts  tinged 
with  green  : in  the  younger  ones  the  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  is  a mixture  of  brown 
and  pale  yellow,  the  under  parts  being  nearly 
white.  The  eyes  are  provided  with  a med- 
iating membrane,  or  transparent  movable 
pellicle,  as  in  birds  ; the  mouth  is  of  a vast 
width,  the  rictus  or  gape  having  a somewiiat 
flexuous  outline,  and  both  jaws  being  fur- 
nished with  very  numerous  sharp-pointed 
teeth,  of  which  those  about  the  middle  part 
of  each  jaw  considerably  exceed  the  rest  in 
size,  and  seem  analogous  to  the  canine  teeth 
in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds  or  mammalia. 
The  tongue  is  attached  by  its  entire  mar- 
ginal circumference  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
not  extensible,  as  in  all  true  lizards  : the 
1 ears  are  externally  closed  by  twro  fleshy 
1 slips  ; the  nostrils  form  a long  narrow  chan- 
1 nel,  which  only  opens  anteriorly  at  the  back 
of  the  throat  ; and  under  the  throat  there 
are  two  small  pouches,  which  secrete  a strong 
, musky  substance.  The  tail  is  long,  power- 
1 fui,  of  a laterally  compressed  form,  and 
I furnished  above  with  an  upright  process, 

I formed  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
J two  elevated  crest9  proceeding  from  the 
! lower  part  of  the  back  : it  accordingly  serves 
j as  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the 
body  through  the  water  when  in  pursuit  of 
I fish.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  strong 

I and  muscular  : the  hind  feet  have  only  four 
too3,  which  are  united  towards  their  base 
by  a strong  web ; the  two  interior  toes  on 
each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  the  interior  one 
! on  the  hind  feet,  are  destitute  of  claws. 

I There  are  also  numerous  other  particulars 
■ connected  with  the  anatomy  of  these  beings, 

' *ri>ich  are  very'  curious  and  interesting. 

''  8uch  are  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  upper,  the  joint  being  so  far  hack 
as  to  cause  almost  every  incidental  observer 
to  believe  that  the  upper,  not  the  lower,  jaw 
is  moved  in  opening  the  mouth  : the  lateral 
"Pines  on  the  vertebra;,  which  prevent  the 
’ turning  of  the  body,  except  in  n large  circle; 
the  curious  set  of  ribs  designed  exclusively 
for  the  protection  of  the  belly,  aided  by  two 


| broad  bones  standing  on  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  pelvis  ; the  construction  of  the  exter- 
nal ears ; the  apparatus  for  the  protection 
of  the  eye,  &c.  &c. 

The  Crocodile  of  Egypt  is  no  longer  found 
except  in  the  upper  parts  of  that  country, 
where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  popula- 
tion least  numerous.  Anciently,  the  species 
was  common  nearly  to  the  outlet  of  the  Nile; 
and  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that  they  used  to 
pass  the  winter  months  buried  in  the  mud, 
or  in  a state  of  torpidity.  They  are  still 
common  enough  in  the  river  Senegal,  Juire, 
&c.  It  is  stated  by  excellent  authorities, 
that  they  have  occasionally  been  killed  in 
Upper  Egypt  measuring  thirty  feet  in  length; 
and  a very  little  reflection  upon  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  such  a reptile  will  serve  to  con- 
vince us  of  its  ability  to  commit  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  on  the  lives  of  other  crea- 
tures. Were  not  such  huge  and  ferocious 
auimals  rendered  unwieldy  by  the  length  of 
the  body  and  tail,  they  might  become  a9 
dreadful  on  land  as  in  the  water  ; but  when 
on  shore,  the  difficulty  they  have  in  turning 
or  of  advancing  otherwise  than  directly  for- 
ward, enables  men  and  animals  readily  to 
escupe.  In  the  water,  the  vast  force  it  can 
exert  by  means  of  the  long  oar-like  tail, 
amply  compensates  for  want  of  flexibility, 
and  renders  the  creature  more  than  a match 
for  any  of  its  enemies.  Crocodiles  are  exclu- 
sively carnivorous,  and  they  always  prefer 
their  food  in  a certain  state  of  putrefaction. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Crocodile 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Leviathan  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; few  persons,  indeed,  can  have  read 
the  book  of  Job  without  being  struck  writh 
the  magnificent  and  terrible  description  of 
the  attributes  of  Leviathan,  to  which  alone 
the  characters  of  the  Crocodile  correspond. 
[See  Gavial,  and  Alligator.] 

CROPPER.  A particular  species  of 
Pigeon,  w'hich  receives  its  name  from  a large 
crop  under  its  beak,  which  it  can  either 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  [See  Plgeon.] 

CROSSBILL.  ( Loxia A genus  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
which  are — that  the  tongue  is  plain,  equal, 
and  whole  ; aud  that  the  beak  is  large,  thick, 
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short, crooked,  and  convex  both  wrays.  This 
singular  structure  of  the  beak  was  considered 
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as  a mere  lusus  naturae  by  Buffon  ; but,  not- 
withstanding the  apparently  awkward  and 
useless  shape,  it  is  found  to  be  most  admira- 
bly adapted  to  their  particular  habits.  The 
two  mandibles,  instead  of  lying  in  a straight 
direction,  cross  each  other  in  a similar  man  - 
ner to  a pair  of  scissors,  and  which  enables 
them  to  obtain  their  food  with  the  greatest 
facility.  They  live  mostly  on  the  seeds  of 
the  cones  of  the  fir  ; in  procuring  which  they 
exhibit  wonderful  instinct,  os  they  fix  them- 
selves across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points 
of  their  beak  immediately  over  each  other, 
and  insinuate  them  between  the  scales, when 
forcing  them  laterally,  the  scales  open  ; and 
then  again  bringing  the  points  in  contact, 
they  pick  out  the  seed  with,  the  utmost  ease. 

I The  male  of  the  Common  Crossbill 
(Loxia  cui~virostrd)  varies  from  a beautiful 
red  to  orange  colour  on  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  back,  and  rump ; the  wing-coverts 
I rufous  brown  ; quills  and  toil  dusky;  tail 
forked  ; legs  short ; claws  strong.  The  fe- 
1 male  in  general  is  of  a dull  olive-green  on 
those  parts  that  are  red  in  the  male  ; wings 
and  tail  similar  to  the  male,  but  not  so  dark. 
This  species  inhabits  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
1 many  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  breeds 
and  migrates  occasionally  in  vast  flocks 
into  the  other  parts  : it  is  never  known 
to  breed  in  this  country,  but  sometimes 
appears  in  immense  numbers,  fixing  on 
those  spots  that  abound  with  firs,  for  the 
6ake  of  the  seeds,  which  are  its  natural  food. 

; It  is  said  to  do  a deal  of  mischief  to  orchards 
by  splitting  the  apples  to  get  at  the  seeds  ; 
and  it  is  so  intent  when  feeding  on  the  cones 
of  the  firs  (which,  it  holds  in  its  claws  like 
a parrot),  that  it  maybe  taken  without  diffi- 
culty. In  North  America  and  Greenland 
this  bird  is  very  common,  and  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  firs, 
making  use  of  the  resinous  matter  that  ex- 
udes from  them  for  fixing  it  to  the  trees. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  German  Parrot. 

Another  species,  called  theW hite-winged 
Crossbill  ( Loxia  leucoptera),  which  is  some- 
what less  than  a goldfinch,  is  common  in 
North  America.  It  is  said  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  March,  and  to  build  its  nest  of 
mud  and  feathers  in  May,  about  half-way 
up  a pine-tree,  laying  five  white  eggs  speckled 
with  yellow  : in  November  both  the  old  and 
young  disappear,  and  are  supposed  to  retire 
farther  inland. 


less  as  scarcely  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sound 
of  fire-arms  ; and  as  they  are  not  reckoned 
among  edible  birds,  on  account  of  the  rank- 
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ness  of  their  flesh,  they  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
a kind  of  privileged  security.  Mhnj 
are  said  to  use  the  same  nest,  which  is  burn 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  ana  of  a large  size  ; . 
there  they  lay  and  hatch  _n  concert.  *niey  • 
are  observed  to  breed  several  times  in  a 
year,  and  their  eggs  are  of  a bluish-green 
colour. 


CROTAGUS.  [See  Rattlesnake.] 
CROTOPHAGA,  or  ANI.  A genus  of 
' Scansorial  birds  found  in  the  New  VV  orld. 

The  Crotophoga  Americana,  or  Keel-bill,  is 
1 principally  an  inhabitant  of  the  hotter  re- 
! cions  of  South  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
though  it  is  met  with  also  in  North  America, 
as  well  as  in  several  of  the  West  India  is- 
lands. The  general  colour  of  these  birds  is 
black, with  more  or  less  of  metallic  reflections; 
and  they  have  a short,  arched  bill,  verv  much 
com  Dressed.  They  live  m flocks  ; the  skirts  of 
woods  anil  the  borders  of 

hcinc  their  favourite  haunts  ; and  their  tood 
! chiefiy  consisting  of  small  lizards,  insects 
find  seeds  Their  wings  are  short,  and  their 
flight  feeble  f but  they  are  so  bold  and  tear- 
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CROW.  ( Corvus .)  Under  the  term  Cor- 
vid je  will  be  found  a brief  account  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  this  gTegarious  and 
predatory  genus  of  birds,  of  which  the  Raven 
may  be  considered  the  head.  . We  art  now 
about  to  speak  of  the  Common  or  Carrion 
Crow  (Corvus  coronet,  which  in  form,  co- 
lour, and  appetites,  so  much  resembles  it. 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  similar  to  the  Raven 
in  its  habits,  colour,  and  external  appear- 
ance : length  about  eighteen  inches  ; breadth 
three  feet.  The  glossy  feathers  of  the  upper 
plumage  have  a burnished  look,  excepting 
on  their  edges,  which  are  dull,  and  form  a 
border  to  each.  They  live  mostly  in  woods; 
build  their  nests  in  trees  ; and  lay  fire  or 
six  eggs.  They  feed  on  putnd  flesh,  and 
garbage  of  all  sorts  ; likewise  on  eggs,  shell- 
fish, worms,  and  insects. 

England  is  said  to  produce  more  birds  of 
this  kind  than  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUE  they  were  so 
numerous,  and  deemed  so  injurious  to  the 
farmer,  that  they  were  regarded  as  an  evu 
worthy  of  parliamentary  redress  ; ana  an 
act  was  accordingly  passed  for  their  destruc- 
tion, in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  in- 
cluded. Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow  - 
nets  for  ten  years  : and,  during  that  fpace> 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  assembk  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  project  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  extirpating  them. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  so  amusingly 
pourtraved  by  Mr.  Waterloo,  that  we  deem 
it  no  trespass  upon  the  pat.cnce 
ders  to  quote  his  observations  at  considerable 
length.  “ This  warrior  bird,  says  he,  is 
alwavs  held  up  to  V'"bhc  J,1' 

very  word  carrion,  attached  to  his  name, 
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cames  something  disgusting  with  it,  and  no 
one  ever  shows  him  any  kindness.  Though 
he  certainly  has  his  vices,  still  he  has  his 
virtues  too  ; and  it  would  be  a pity  if  the 
general  odium  in  which  he  is  held  should  be 
the  means,  one  day  or  other,  of  blotting  out 
his  name  from  the  page  of  our  British  orni- 
thology. With  great  propriety  he  might  be 
1 styled  the  lesser  raven  in  our  catalogue  of 
j native  birds  ; for,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  a 
| raven  ; and  I should  wish  to  6ee  his  name 
; changed,  were  I not  devoutly  attached  to  the_ 
i nomenclature  established  by  the  wisdom  of 
i our  ancestors. 

I “ The  Carrion  Crow  is  a very  early  riser  ; 

! and,  long  before  the  rook  is  on  the  wing,  you 
l hear  this  bird  announcing  the  approach  of 
morn,  with  his  loud  hollow  croaking,  from 
the  oak  to  which  he  had  resorted  the  night 
before.  He  retires  to  rest  later  than  the 
rook  : indeed,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
observe  his  motions,  I consider  him  the  first 
bird  on  wing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
at  night,  of  all  our  non-migrating  diurnal 
British  birds.  When  the  genial  voice  of 
spring  calls  upon  him  for  the  continuation 
of  his  species,  the  Carrion  Crow,  which  up 
to  this  period  has  been  wary,  shy,  and  cau- 
tious, now,  all  of  a sudden,  seems  to  lose 
these  qualities  ; and,  regardless  of  personal 
danger,  sometimes  makes  his  nest  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  habitation  of  man, 
upon  a tree,  at  once  the  most  conspicuous 
and  exposed.  To  us,  who  know  so  little  of 
the  economy  of  birds,  this  seems  a strange 
phenomenon  ; nor  can  any  penetration  of 
which  we  may  be  possessed  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  true  meaning  of  this  change 
from  timidity  to  boldness,  from  distance  to 
proximity,  from  wariness  to  heedlessness,  in 
so  many  different  species  of  birds.  One 
would  suppose  that  they  would  be  more  shy 
| and  distant  at  this  interesting  period  ; and, 

; in  imitation  of  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
j fox,  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  place 
of  their  retirement.  The  rook  will  some- 
; times  build  a poor  and  slovenly  nest,  but 
j this  is  never  the  case  with  the  Carrion  Crow; 
i this  bird  invariably  makes  its  nest  firm  and 
l compact ; it  never  builds  it  in  hedges,  but 
I will  construct  it  in  any  of  our  forest  trees  •, 
and,  with  me,  it  seems  to  give  the  preference, 
j in  general,  to  the  oak,  the  spruce  fir,  and  the 
! Scotch  pine.  The  young  are  hatched  nuked 

I and  blind,  and  remain  blind  for  some  days. 

“ Our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  bestowed  the 
epithet  carrion  upon  this  bird,  in  order  to 
make  a clear  and  decided  distinction  between 
; it  (whose  flesh  they  probably  supposed  was 
' rank  and  bad)  and  the  rook,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  well  known  to  be  good  and  whole- 
I some  food.  Perhaps,  too,  in  those  days  of 
| plenty,  and  of  less  trade,  the  Carrion  Crow 
| ha/1  more  opportunities  of  tasting  flesh  than 
ithasin  these  our  enviable  times  of  divers 
! kinds  of  improvement.  Were  a Carrion 
: Crow  of  the  present  day  to  depend  upon  the 
I finding  of  a dead  cow  or  horse  for  its  dinner, 
it  would  soon  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
fasting  by  actuul  experiment  -,  for  no  sooner 
i*one  of  these  animals,  in  our  neighbourhood, 

* it  nick  by  the  hand  of  death,  than  its  hide  is 
■ent  to  the  tan-pit,  and  its  remains  are  either 


made  into  soup  for  the  hunt,  or  carefully 
buned  in  the  dungliill,  to  increase  the 
farmer’s  tillage.  The  poor  Crow,  in  the 
mean  time,  despised  and  persecuted  for 
having  an  inclination  to  feed  upon  that  of 
which,  by-the-by,  the  occupier  of  the  soil 
takes  good  care  that  he  shall  scarcely  have 
a transient  view,  is  obliged  to  look  out  for 
other  kinds  of  food.  Hence  you  see  it  re- 
gularly examining  the  meadows,  the  pas- 
tures, and  the  corn-fields,  with  an  assiduity 
not  even  surpassed  by  that  of  the  rook  itself. 

“ The  Carrion  Crow  will  feed  voraciously 
on  ripe  cherries  ; and,  in  the  autumn,  he 
will  be  seen  in  the  walnut-trees,  carrying  off 
from  time  to  time,  a few  of  the  nuts.  With 
the  exception  of  these  twfo  petty  acts  of  de- 
predation, he  docs  very  little  injury  to  man 
during  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  ; and 
if,  in  this  period,  he  is  to  be  called  over  the 
coals  for  occasionally  throttling  an  unpro- 
tected leveret  or  a stray  partridge,  he  may 
fairly  meet  the  accusation  by  a set-off  in  his 
account  of  millions  of  noxious  insects  de- 
stroyed by  him.  However,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  he  has  a nest  full  of  young 
to  provide  for,  and  when  those  young  begin 
to  give  liiin  brond  hints  that  their  stomachs 
would  like  something  of  a more  solid  and 
substantial  nature  than  mere  worms  and 
caterpillars,  his  attention  to  game  and 
poultry  is  enough  to  alarm  the  stoutest- 
hearted  squire,  and  henwife.  These  per- 
sonages have  long  sworn  an  eternal  enmity 
to  him ; and  he  now,  in  his  turn,  visits,  to 
their  sorrow,  the  rising  hopes  of  the  manor 
with  ominous  aspect ; and  he  assaults  the 
broods  of  the  duck-pond,  in  revenge,  as  it 
wrere,  for  the  many  attempts  which  both 
squire  and  henwife  have  made  to  rob  and 
strangle  him. 

“ In  1815,  I fully  satisfied  myself  of  his 
inordinate  partiality  for  young  aquatic 
poultry.  The  cook  had  in  her  custody  a 
brood  of  ten  ducklings,  which  had  been 
hatched  about  a fortnight.  Unobserved  by 
any  body,  I put  the  old  duck  and  her  young 
ones  in  a pond,  nearly  300  yards  from  a high 
fir-tree  in  which  a Carrion  Crow  had  built 
its  nest : it  contained  five  young  ones  almost 
fledged.  I took  my  station  on  the  bridge, 
about  100  yards  from  the  tree.  Nine  times 
the  parent  crows  flew'  to  the  pond,  and 
brought  back  a duckling  each  time  to  their 
young.  I saved  a tenth  victim  by  timely 
interference.  When  a young  brood  is  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy,  the  old  duck  does 
nothing  to  defend  it.  In  lieu  of  putting 
herself  betw'ixt  it  and  danger,  as  the  dung- 
hill fowl  would  do,  she  opens  her  mouth, 
and  6hoots  obliquely  through  the  water, 
beating  it  with  her  wings.  During  these 
useless  movements  the  invader  secures  his 
prey  with  impunity. 

“ Let  us  now  examine  if  the  attacks  of  this 
bird  on  domestic  poultry  cannot  be  easily 
counteracted  ; and  whether  its  assiduous 
attention  to  the  nests  of  pheasants  and  of 
partridges  is  of  so  alarming  and  so  important 
a nature  as  to  call  for  its  utter  extermina- 
tion from  the  land.  For  my  own  part,  I 
acknowledge  that  I should  lament  his  finul 
absence  from  our  meadows  and  our  woods. 
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His  loud  and  varied  notes  at  early  dawn, 
and  again  at  latest  eve,  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  me  ; and  many  an  hour  of  delight  do 
I experience,  when,  having  mounted  up  to 
the  top  of  a favourite  aged  oak  which  grows 
on  the  border  of  a swamp,  I see  him  chasing 
the  heron  and  the  windhover  through  the 
liquid  void,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  distance. 
Then,  again,  how  eager  is  his  pursuit  1 — 
how  loud  liis  croaking  ! — how  inveterate  his 
hostility  l — when  he  has  espied  a fox  steal- 
ing awuy  from  the  hounds,  under  the  covert 
of  some  friendly  hedge.  His  compact  and 
well-built  figure,  too,  and  the  fine  jet  black  of 
his  plumage,  are,  in  my  eye,  beautifully  orna- 
mental to  the  surrounding  sylvau  scenery.” 

The  Hooded  Crow  (Cervus  comix)  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  which  visits  England  in  the 
beginning  ot  winter,  and  leaves  it  with  the 
woodcock.  It  is  found  both  in  the  inland 
and  maritime  parts  of  this  kingdom  ; and,  in 
the  latter,  it  feeds  on  crabs  and  other  shell- 
fish. It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Ork- 
neys, &c.  They  build  indifferently  in  all 
kinds  of  trees  ; lay  six  eggs  ; have  a shriller 
voice  than  the  common  Crow  ; and  are  much 
more  mischievous. 

CllOW  SHRIKE.  ( Cracticus .)  A genus 
of  birds  found  in  Madagascar,  New  Holland, 
&c.,  of  which  there  are  several  species. — The 
Black-throated  Crow  Shrike  ( Cracticus 
nigrogularis,  Gould)  is  a handsome  species, 
with  a black  head,  neck,  and  breast ; the 
under  parts,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
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shoulders,  centre  of  the  wing,  white  ; the  tail 
i black,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  white,  except 
I the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  black. 

| It  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales,  is  usually 
seen  in  pairs,  and  from  its  active  habits  and 
conspicuous  pied  plumage,  forms  a striking 
object  among  the  trees.  It  feeds  on  insects 
■ and  small  lizards,  but  is  not  satisfied  with 
; such  trifling  prey  ; its  powerful  and  strongly 
I hooked  bill  makes  it  a formidable  enemy  to 
I young  birds,  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
which  it  soon  kills,  tears  to  pieces,  and  de- 
I vours  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  inva- 
| luable  work  on  the  “ Birds  of  Australia,” 

. from  which  our  figure  is  copied,  tells  us  that 
wounded  individuals  on  being  handled  inflict 
severe  blows.  The  nest  is  like  that  of  a jay. 

! CRUSTACEA,  or  CRUSTACEANS.  The 
' term  applied  to  those  animals  which  are 
1 covered  with  a soft  shell  or  crust.  These 
consist  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and  many  others  of 


a much  less  complicated  structure,  and  of  a ! 
different  external  form.  They  are  called  j 
articulated  animals  — that  is,  those  wbo»e 
members  or  limbs  consist  of  segments  or  ] 
rings,  articulated  into  each  other,  to  the  in- 
side of  which  their  muscles  are  attached.  I 
The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Crustacea  ge- 
nerally possesses  a considerable  degree  of 
stony  hardness  ; and,  indeed,  contains  no 
small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
solid  envelope  may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  1 
of  epidermis  ; for  beneath  it  we  find  a mem- 
brane like  the  true  skin  of  higher  animals  ; 
and  at  certain  times  it  detaches  itself  and 
falls  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  epi- 
dermis of  reptiles  separates  itself  from  their  : 
bodies.  The  way  in  which  they  free  them- 
selves from  their  old  shell  is*  exceedingly 
singular.  In  general,  they  manage  to  get 
out  of  it  without  occasioning  the  least 
change  in  its  form.  When  they  are  first 
denuded,  the  whole  surface  of  their  bodies 
is  extremely  soft,  and  it  is  not  for  some  time 
that  the  substance  which  has  been  exuded 
from  the  pores  on  the  surface  of  their  skin, 
acquires  a hard  consistence. 

Crustaceous  animals  present  remarkable 
physiological  distinctions.  They  respire  by 
means  of  branchiae  or  branchial  plates,  usu- 
ally attached  to  their  feet  or  to  their  jaws ; ; 
they  have  from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  feet ; , 
their  head  is  frequently  not  distinct  from 
the  trunk,  prodded  with  from  two  to  four 
jointed,  setaceous  antennae  : and  two  com- 
pound movable  eyes  seated  on  peduncles, 
which  are  sometimes  movable,  and  at  others 
fixed  : they  have  a distinct  heart,  and  a 
regular  circulating  system  : and  their  organs 
of  reproduction  are  placed  either  in  the  feet 
or  tail.  In  those  genera  where  the  head  is 
not  separated  from  the  trunk,  the  shield  or 
covering  envelopes  the  whole  thorax.  In 
other  genera  the  head  is  distinct  from  the 
body,  which  is  divided  into  seven  segments, 
to  the  lower  sides  of  which  the  feet  are  at- 
tached ; these  for  the  most  part  have  a tail, 
consisting  of  many  segments.  The  limbs 
vary  from  ten  to  fourteen,  each  having  six 
articulations.  The  two  anterior  limbs,  and 
sometimes  even  three  on  each  side,  are  pro-  , 
vided  with  forceps  ; at  other  times  they  are 
terminated  by  simple  hooks,  and  in  many  i 
instances  by  appendages  which  fit  them  for 
swimming.  The  mouth  has  usually  two 
mandibles,  a labium  or  lip  below,  and  from 
tliree  to  five  pairs  of  jaws  : these  >mall  leg- 
shaped  appendages  are  not  fitted  for  loco- 
motion. but,  being  situated  near  the  mouth, 
assist  in  the  operation  of  feeding. 

Animals  of  this  class  live  in  various  situa- 
tions, suited  to  their  organization : some 
inhabit  considerable  depths  of  the  ocean, 
others  are  found  on  rocky  shores,  or  in 
muddy  shallows ; some,  such  as  crawfish, 
inhabit  rivers,  under  stones  and  banks ; 
while  the  land-crab  takes  up  its  abode  in 
inland  situations,  making  periodical  jour-  [ 
neys  to  the  coast  in  vast  numbers,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs.  [Sec  Cra&1 
Some  of  the  Crustacea  have  the  power  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark.  Others  are  cn-  ( 
dowed  with  the  power  of  not  only  detaching  I 
| one  of  their  limbs,  w hen  seized  upon  by  an 
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enemy,  but  have  also  the  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing the  severed  limb,  which,  however,  is 
alwavs  of  a less  size  than  the  others,  until  it 
has  once  or  twice  changed  its  crust.— The 
■ reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Milne  Edwards’s 
1 Hist.  yot.  (Us  Crustacdes , and  to  Prof.  Bell’s 
I British  Crustacea , for  further  information. 

See  also  numerous  scattered  articles  in  this 
; work. 

I CRUSIAN.  (Cyprians  curassius.)  A 
fish  of  the  carp  kind,  which,  though  common 
enough  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  not  a native  fish.  It  is  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  : very  deep  and 
thick,  and  the  back  much  arched.  The  colour 
is  a deep  olivaceous  yellow,  with  a slight 
silvery  tinge  on  the  belly  ; lateral  line 
straight ; fins  dull  violet ; the  dorsal  fin 
broad,  and  extending  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  of  the  back  towards 
the  tail.  The  flesh  is  coarse. 

I CTEN’OLDEA.  [See  Supplement  ] 
CTENOMYS.  [See  TucutucoO 
I CUCKOO.  (Cuculus  canurus.)  This  bird, 
whose  parasitic  habits  have  so  long  been  a 
subject  of  popular  interest,  and  regarding 
whose  general  economy  so  much  speculation 
has  been  indulged  in,  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth 
when  extended  : the  bill  is  black  and  some- 
what bent ; irides  yellow  ; inside  of  the 
mouth  red  ; its  head,  neck,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  pale  blue,  darkest  on  the  head  and 
back,  and  palest  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck 
and  rump ; breast  and  belly  white,  ele- 
gantly crossed  with  wavy  bars  of  black  ; 
quill  feathers  dusky,  the  inner  webs  marked 
with  white  oval  spots  ; the  tail  long,  the 
two  middle  feathers  black,  with  white  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft ; legs  short  and 
yellow  ; toes,  two  forward,  two  backward  ; 
the  outer  one  being  directed  forward  or 


backward  at  pleasure  ; claws  white.  The 
female  is  rather  less  thau  the  male,  and 
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somewhat  differs  in  colour ; the  neck  and 
breast  being  of  a tawny  brown,  with  dusky 
bars } and  the  wing-coverts  marked  with 
light  ferruginous  sj>ots.  The  plumage  of 
the  young  is  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
adult  bird  ; it  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  they 


do  not  throw  off  the  nestling  feathers  till 
the  second  year’s  moulting. 

The  Cuckoo  is  a migratory  bird,  visiting 
this  country  early  in  spring,  and  generally 
quitting  it  at  the  commencement  of  July: 
its  well-known  note  is  usually  first  heard 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ceases  at  the 
end  of  Juue.  Contrary  to  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  the  feathered  creation,  it  constructs 
no  nest,  and  never  hatches  its  own  eggs  but 
deposits  them  in  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
as  the  hedge-sparrow,  titlark,  water- wag- 
tail, kc.,  preferring,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
first-mentioned.  During  the  time  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  laying  her  eggs,  which  generally 
occupies  four  or  five  days,  the  Cuckoo 
contrives  to  deposit  her  egg  among  the  rest, 
leaving  the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the 
hedge-sparrow.  This  intrusion  often  oc- 
casions discomposure,  for  the  hedge-sparrow, 
at  intervals,  whilst  sitting,  not  only  throws 
out  some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  injures  others 
in  such  a way  that  they  become  addled,  so 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
are  hatched  along  with  that  of  the  Cuckoo  ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  she  never 
throws  out  or  injures  the  egg  of  the  intruder. 
When  she  has  disengaged  the  young  Cuckoo 
and  her  own  offspring  from  the  shell,  her 
young  ones,  and  any  of  the  eggs  that  remain 
unhatched,  are  soon  turned  out  by  the  young 
Cuckoo,  who  then  remains  in  full  possession 
of  the  nest,  and  becomes  the  sole  object  of 
the  care  of  its  fo3ter  parents.  The  young 
birds  are  not  previously  killed,  nor  the  eggs 
demolished,  but  all  are  left  to  perish  to- 
gether, either  entangled  in  the  bush  which 
contains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the  ground 
near  it.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
ejectment  is  curious  : The  Cuckoo,  very 
soon  after  being  hatched,  and  consequently 
while  it  is  yet  blind,  contrives  with  its  rump 
and  wings  to  get  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  the 
egg,  upon  its  back,  and  making  a lodgment 
for  its  burden  by  elevating  its  elbows, 
clambers  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of 
the  nest,  till  it  reaches  the  top,  where,  rest- 
ing for  a moment, it  throws  off  its  load  with  a 
jerk,  and  quite  disengages  it  from  the  nest ; 
after  remaining  a short  time  in  this  situation, 
and  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of  its 
wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  that  the  business 
has  been  properly  executed,  it  drops  into 
the  nest  again.  Nature  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided, even  in  the  formation  of  the  Cuckoo, 
for  the  exercise  of  this  peculiar  instinct  ; 
for,  unlike  other  newly  hatched  birds,  its 
back,  from  the  scapula)  downwards,  is  very 
broad,  with  a considerable  depression  in  the 
middle,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a more 
secure  lodgment  to  the  egg,  or  the  young 
bird,  while  the  intruder  is  employed  in 
removing  either  of  them  from  the  neat; 
when  about  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is 
filled  up,  the  back  assumes  the  shape  of 
nestling  birds  in  general,  and  the  disposition 
for  turning  out  any  bird  or  substance  placed 
| in  the  nest  entirely  ceases.  The  smallness 
j of  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  is  another  circumstance 
| deserving  attention  in  this  surprising  trans- 
action ; in  size  and  appearance  it  differs 
little  from  the  egg  of  the  Skylark  and  Tit- 
j lark,  though  the  disparity  of  the  bulk  of  the 
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birds  is  very  great : in  short,  everything 
conspires,  os  might  be  expected,  to  render 
perfect  the  design  which  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  seemingly  unnatural  proiiensity  of 
this  bird. 

The  growth  of  the  young  Cuckoo  is  ex- 
tremely rapid : it  has  a plaintive  chirp 
which  is  not  learned  from  its  foster-parent  5 
and  it  never  acquires  the  adult  state  during 
its  stav  here.  A fierceness  of  disposition 
shows  itself  long  before  it  leaves  the  nest ; 
for  when  irritated  it  assumes  the  manners 
of  a bird  of  prey,  often  making  a chuckling 
noise  like  a young  hawk.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently fledged,  it  does  not  long  remain  the 
inmate  of  its  supposed  parent’s  domicile  ; 
for  as  its  appetites  for  insect-food  increase, 
it  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a supply  by  imi- 
tating its  little  instructor  : it  therefore  takes 
n final  leave  of,  and  seldom  offers  any  vio- 
lence to,  its  nurse.  All  the  little  birds,  how- 
ever, who  consider  the  young  Cuckoo  as 
their  enemy,  show  an  inclination  to  revenge 
the  general  cause,  and  compose  the  train  of 
his  pursuers ; but  none  of  them  are  so  active 
in  the  chace  as  the  Wryneck,  who,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered by  many  as  the  Cuckoo’s  attendant 
and  provider.  The  Cuckoo  is  said  to  be  a 
fierce  pugnacious  bird.  Its  principal  food 
consists  of  hairy  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
snails,  moths,  cockchafers,  &c.,  of  which  it 
disgorges  the  hard  parts  after  digestion,  in 
the  same  manner  as  birds  of  prey  : it  is  also 
6aid  to  eat  the  eggs  of  other  birds.  Mr.  White 
(of  Selborne)  remarks,  however,  that  Cuckoos 
cannot  lie  birds  of  prey,  as  they  have  a weak 
bill  and  no  talons. 

Although  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  to  a greater  length  than  was  our  in- 
tention, we  cannot  refrain  from  making 
room  for  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Jesse: 
— “There  is  still  a great  mystery  attached 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  Cuckoo,  and 
one  would  willingly,  if  possible,  rescue  it 
from  the  charge  of  a want  of  that  natural 
affection  which  has  been  alleged  against  it. 
It  has  been  stated  that  what  has  been  said 
by  a very  ancient  and  sublime  writer,  con- 
cerning the  defect  of  natural  affection  in  the 
ostrich,  may  be  applied  to  the  Cuckoo.  It 
is  now,  however,  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  the  ostrich  only  quits  her  eggs  when 
the  sun  is  so  powerful  that  the  additional 
warmth  from  her  body  would  be  detrimental 
to  them.  She  therefore  returns  to  them  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  I am  persuaded 
that  the  more  we  inquire  and  search  into 
the  economy  of  nature,  so  far  from  finding 
nny  defects,  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
reason  to  be  convinced  that  not  only  every 
bird,  but  every  animal  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.”  We  should  have  mentioned 
that  it  is  to  Dr.  Edward  Jcnner , who  first 
iutroduced  vaccination,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  having  given  the  earliest  and  fullest  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  this  singular  bird. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  Logan’s  fine  address  to  the  Cuckoo, 
beginning, 

“ Hail  1 beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! ” 

The  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo.  ( Oxylr/jJeua 
glan/Jariue.)  This  species  inhabits  both  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; and  is 
about  the  size  of  a Magpie.  The  beak  is 
block,  and  a little  bent ; head  crested  ; the 
crest  being  composed  of  bluish  ash-coloured 
feathers  ; from  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible arises  a band  of  black,  which  patees 
through  the  eyea  almost  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head,  and  is  broadest  in  the  middle  : 
scapulars,  upper  wing,  and  tail -coverts,  dark 
brown,  marked  with  small  white  and  pale 
cinereous  spots  ; quill-feathers  brown  ; tail 
wedge-shaped,  blackish,  and  all  tipped  with 
white  except  the  two  middle  feathers  : legs 
and  claws  black. 

The  Oriental  Cuckoo.  (Eudynamyt  Ori- 
ental is.)  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species.  The  first  is  the  size  of  a pigeon : 1 
length  about  sixteen  inches ; beak  grey- 
brown  ; plumage  nearly  black,  with  a green 
gloss,  which  in  some  parts  assumes  a sort  of 
violet  hue.  The  tail  is  eight  inches  long ; , 
the  legs  are  of  a dusky  grey  colour ; clawe 
black  : it  is  found  in  the  East  Indies.  — The 
next  varietyinhabits  Mindanao:  it  is  fourteen  | 
inches  long  ; beak  black,  yellow  at  the  tip ; 
the  plumage  a blue-black ; and  the  tail 
generally  carried  spread.  — A third  variety  ; 
is  about  nine  inches  in  length  : beak  bright  ; 
orange ; plumage  block,  glossed  with  green  ! 
and  violet ; tail  wedge-shaped  ; legs  reddish-  ; 
brown  ; claws  nearly  black.  This  species 
frequents  woods,  and  for  the  most  part  flies  , 
in  small  flocks.  It  is  held  in  veneration  by  j 
the  Mahometans;  but  by  epicures,  who  have  1 
no  religious  prejudices  in  its  favour,  it  is  | 
esteemed  a great  delicacy. 

The  Gilded  Cuckoo.  ( Chrysococcyx  crura-  : 
tus.)  This  beautiful  little  specimen  of  the 
Cuckoo  tribe  is  about  stven  inches  in  length:  , 
the  beak  is  of  a greenish  brown  colour  ; and  i 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a rich  j 
gilded  glossy  green ; on  the  head  are  five 
stripes  of  white  ; nearly  all  the  wing-coverts 
and  the  second  quills  have  white  tips,  as 
likewise  the  tail-feathers  and  the  two  greater 
tail-coverts ; the  throat  and  breast  white  ; 
the  sides  and  feathers  which  fall  over  the 
knees  marked  with  a few  greenish  bars  ; legs 
grey,  covered  with  white  feathers  as  far  as  ! 
the  middle  : tail  wedge-shaped,  above  three  ( 
inches  long,  aDd  in  its  natural  state  spread 
out  like  a fan.  Le  Vaillant.  who  discovered 
this  species  in  Southern  Africa,  remarks  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  bird  of  the 
genus. 

There  arc  many  genera  and  species  of  | 
Cuckoos,  it  being  a very  extensive  family  : 
and  a fine  collection  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  We  find  it  necessary, 
however,  to  give  but  one  more,  and  that  is  — 

The  Yellow-billed  America*  Cuckoo 
( Coccyziis  Americanus\  the  description  of 
which  we  take  from  Wilson,  as  follows  : — 

“ From  the  imitative  sound  of  its  note,  it  is 
known  in  many  parts  by  the  name  of  the  I 
coir-bird;  it  is  also  called  in  Virginia  the 
rain-crow , being  observed  to  be  most  cla- 
morous immediately  before  rain.  This  spe-  ■ 
cies  arrives  iu  Pennsylvania,  from  the  south.  1 
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, about  the  22nd  of  April,  and  spreads  over  I 
i the  country,  os  fnr  at  least  as  Lake  Ontario  ; 
i is  numerous  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Chactau 
, nations  ; and  also  breeds  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Georgia  ; preferring,  in  all  these  places, 
the  borders  of  solitary  swamps,  and  apple 
orchards.  It  leaves  us,  on  its  return  south- 
ward, about  the  middle  of  September. 

“ The  singular,  I will  not  say  unnatural, 
conduct  of  the  European  Cuckoo  (. Cuculua 
canorua),  which  never  constructs  a nest  tor 
itself,  but  drops  its  eggs  in  those  of  other 
birds,  and  abandons  them  to  their  mercy 

I and  management,  is  so  universally  known, 
and  so  proverbial,  that  the  whole  tribe  ol 
Cuckoos  have,  by  some  inconsiderate  people, 
been  stigmatized  as  destitute  ot  all  parental 
care  and  affection.  Without  attempting  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  habit  ol  the 
European  species,  far  less  to  consider  as  an 
error  what  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  has  im- 
posed os  a dutv  upon  the  species,  I will  only 
remark,  that  the  bird  now  before  us  builds 
its  own  nest,  hatches  its  own  eggs,  and  rears 
its  own  young  ; and  in  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental affection,  seems  nowise  behind  any  of 
its  neighbours  of  the  grove. 

‘‘Early  in  May  they  begin  to  pair,  when 
obstinate  battles  take  place  among  the  males. 
About  the  10th  of  that  month  they  com- 
mence building.  The  nest  is  usually  fixed 
among  the  horizontal  branches  of  an  apple- 
tree  ; sometimes  in  a solitary  thorn,  crab,  or 
cedar,  in  some  retired  part  of  the  woods.  It 
is  constructed,  with  little  art,  and  scarcely 
any  concavity,  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  in- 
termixed with  green  weeds  and  blossoms  of 
the  common  maple.  On  this  almost  flat 
bed,  the  eggs,  usually  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, are  placed;  these  are  of  a uniform 
greenish  blue  colour,  and  of  a size  propor- 
tionable to  that  of  the  bird.  While  the  fe- 
male is  sitting,  the  male  is  generally  not  far 
distant,  and  gives  the  alarm,  by  his  notes, 
when  any  person  is  approaching.  The  fe- 
male sits  so  close,  that  you  may  almost  reach 
her  with  your  hand,  and  then  precipitates 
herself  to  the  ground,  feigning  lameness,  to 
draw  you  away  from  the  spot,  fluttering, 
trailing  her  wings,  and  tumbling  over,  in 
the  manner  of  the  partridge,  woodcock,  and 
many  other  species.  Both  parents  unite  in 
providing  food  for  the  young.  This  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  caterpillars,  particularly 
such  as  infest  apple-trees.  The  same  insects 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  own  sus- 
tenance. They  are  accused,  and  with  some 
justice,  of  sucking  the  e^gs  of  other  birds, 
like  the  crow,  the  blue  jay,  and  other  pil- 
lagers. Thev  also  occasionally  eat  various 
kinds  of  berries.  But,  from  the  circumstance 
of  destroying  such  numbers  of  very  noxious 
larvae,  they  prove  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  farmer,  and  are  highly  deserving  oi  his 
protection. 

“The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  thirteen 
inches  long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  extent; 
the  whole  upper  parts  arc  of  a dark  glossy 
drab,  or  what  is  usually  called^  u Quaker 
colour,  with  greenish  silky  reflections  ; from 
this  must,  however,  be  excepted  the  inner 
vanes  of  the  wings,  which  are  bright  reddish 
cinnamon  ; the  tail  is  long,  composed  of  ten 


feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  being  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  back,  the  others,  which 
gradually  shorten  to  the  extenor  ones,  are 
black,  largely  tipt  with  white  ; the  two  outer 
ones  are  scarcely  half  the  length  ol  the 
middle  ones.  The  whole  lower  parts  are 
pure  white  ; the  feathers  covering  the  thighs 
being  large,  like  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  light  blue,  the  toes 
placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  ns  in  the 
rest  of  the  genus  : the  bill  is  long,  a little 
bent,  very  broad  at  the  base,  dusky  black 
above,  and  yellow  below  ; the  eye  hazel, 
feathered  close  to  the  eyelid,  which  is  yel- 
low. The  female  differs  little  trom  the 
male;  the  four  middle  tail-feathers  m her 
are  of  the  same  uniform  drab;  and  the  white, 
with  which  the  others  are  tipt,  not  so  pure 
as  in  the  male.  In  examining  this  bird  by 
dissection,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  giz- 
zard, which  in  many  other  species  is  so  hard 
and  muscular,  in  this  is  extremely  lax  and 
soft,  capable  of  great  distension  ; and,  what 
is  remarkable,  is  covered  with  a growth  ot 
tine  down,  or  hair,  of  a light  lawn  colour. 
A specimen  of  this  bird  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  country. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.  [See  Cercopid.e.] 


CUCULIDiE.  An  extensive  family  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  characterized  by  haying  the  toes 
situated  two  before  and  two  behind  ; and  so 
named  from  including  us  the  typical  species 
the  well-known  Cuckoo.  These  birds  are 
for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
climates,  and  none  permanently  reside  in 
countries  subject  to  severe  winter  cold. 
They  have  a slightly  arched  compressed 
beak,  and  a long  rounded  tail ; their  wings 
are  moderately  long,  and  they  fly  with  ra- 
pidity. They  feed  on  insects,  worms,  and 
soft  fruits,  which  they  procure  while  leaping 
from  branch  to  brunch,  or  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree  : when  on  the  ground  they  walk 
awkwardly,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
their  tarsi.  [See  Cuckoo.] 

CUCULINjE.  The  name  given  to  denote 
that  sub-family  of  the  Cuculid.e  which  con- 
sists of  the  genuine  Cuckoos. 

CULEX  ; CULICIDiE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Dipterous  or  two-winged  insects, 
consisting  of  the  various  kinds  of  Gnat*. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the 
proboscis,  and  their  beautifully  tufted  an- 
tennae. They  generally  abound  in  damp 
situations,  their  larvae  being  inhabitants  of 
the  water.  [See  Gnat  : Mosquito.] 

CURASSOW.  {Crax.)  A genus  of  Gal- 
linaceous birds,  inhabiting  various  parts  of 
South  America.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as 
a turkey. 

The  Chested  Curassow.  (Crux  alector.) 
This  bird  is  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 
The  crest,  which  it  can  elevate  or  depress  at 
pleasure,  is  composed  of  twisted  black  fea- 
thers, narrow  at  the  base  and  broad  at  the 
tip  : the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  of  a deep  shining  black  colour, 
reflecting  purple  and  green  shades  ; the  tail 
| is  bluck,  generally  tipped  with  white  ; the 
I abdomen  and  the  inferior  tail-coverts  are 
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invariably  white.  The  females  have  a smal  - 
ler  crest,  and  their  feathers  axe  more  dull. 


CHEBTED  GO  HAS  90  W.  (ORiX  ADBOTOR.) 

They  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  at  night 
roost  on  high  trees  : their  food  consists  of 
maize,  rice,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  The 
egg  is  about  the  6ize  of  that  of  the  turkey, 
and  is  of  a pure  white.  Native  of  Guiana, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil. 

The  Red  Ccrassow.  ( Crax  rubra.)  In 
size  this  bird  may  be  compared  with  the 
turkey,  being  about  two  feet  six  or  eight 
inches  iu  length.  It  has  a large,  strong  bill ; 
and  a crest  composed  of  twisted  and  curled 
feathers,  broad  at  the  top,  and  tipped  with 
black  : the  front  and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
the  top  of  the  neck,  are  pure  white,  the 
feathers  being  marked  at  their  tips  with  a 
black  fringe  : the  breast  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tail  are  reddish,  the  under  parts  a 
brighter  red  than  the  upper : the  feet  and 
the  bill  are  of  horn  colour.  The  young  of 
this  species  are  beautifully  varied  : the  sides 
of  the  head  and  top  of  the  neck  are  barred 
with  black  and  white  ; the  upper  part  of 
the  plumage,  as  well  as  the  tail-feathers, 
are  striated  with  broad,  transverse,  red  and 
white  bands,  margined  with  a black  line  : 
as  the  bird  increases  in  age  these  bands 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
crest,  which  are  at  first  straight,  begin  to 
twist  and  curl.  In  their  native  country  | 
these  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  readily 
associate  with  other  poultry  ; but  although 
they  are  here  common  enough  in  menageries, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  breed. 
Temminck,  however,  says,  they  have  once 
at  least  been  thoroughly  acclimated  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  as  prolific  in  their 
domesticated  state  as  any  of  our  common 
poultry  : and  Mr.  Bennct,  alluding  to  the 
same  subject,  observes,  “ It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological  Society 
may  be  successful  in  perfecting  what  was 
then  60  well  begun,  and  in  naturalizing  the 
Curassow  as  completely  as  our  ancestors 
have  done  the  equally  exotic,  and,  in  their 
wild  state,  much  less  familiar  breeds  of  the 
Turkey,  the  Guinea-fowl,  and  the  Peacock.” 
Their  flesh  is  both  delicate  and  nutritious. 

CURCULIO  : CURCULIONID-E.  A ge- 
nus  and  family  of  snouted  Coleopterous  in- 
sects,including  the  diamond  beetles  and  other 
splendidly  coloured  species  ; as  well  as  the 
corn  and  nut  weevils,  and  a variety  of  others 
scarcely  less  destructive  to  grain,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  products  in  general ; several  of 
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which  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
M.  Sch'inherr  has  published  a voluminous 
work  which  describe*  the  numerous  species. 
Mr.  Walton,  F.L.  S.,  has  studied  the  British 
Curculiunidn^  and  published  excellent  papers 
on  all  the  epeciei  found  in  this  country. 

CURLEW.  (Nitmeniux.)  A Grallatorial 
bird,  belonging  to  the  ScrAoparvi/f^,  or  Snipe 
tribe,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of 
waters  and  marshes,  and  feed  upon  worms, 
&c.  The  COM-MOX  Curlew  (Numeniux  ar- 
r/uata)  measures  about  two  feet  in  length  ; > 
and  in  breadth,  from  tip  to  tip,  above  three 
feet.  The  bill  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
of  a regular  curve,  and  blunt  at  the  end : 
the  upper  mandible  is  block,  gradually 
softening  into  brown  towards  the  base  : the 
under  one  flesh-coloured.  The  head,  neck, 
and  wing-coverts  are  streaked  with  l/rown  ; 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  nearly  black  in 
| the  middle,  edged  and  deeply  indented  with 
I light  grey.  The  breast,  belly,  and  lower 
part  of  the  back  are  of  a dull  white,  spotted 
with  black  ; the  quill-feathers  are  black, 
the  inner  webs  crossed  with  white : tail 
barred  with  black,  on  a white  ground  tinged 
with  red  : tliighs  bare  about  half  way  above 
the  knees,  of  a bluish-colour  : the  toes  are 
thick,  and  slightly  membranous.  The  female 
makes  her  nest  upon  the  ground,  in  a dry 
tuft  of  rushes  or  grass  ; and  lays  four  eggs 
of  a greenish  cast,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Curlew  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Britain  their  summer  haunts 
are  the  large,  heathy,  and  boggy  moors, 
where  they  breed  ; their  food  consisting  of 
worms,  flies,  and  insects,  which  they  pick 
out  of  the  soft  mossy  ground  by  the  marshy  '• 
pools.  In  autumn  and  winter  they  depart 
to  the  sea-side  in  great  numbers,  and  there 
subsist  upon  worms,  marine  insects,  small  1 
crabs,  snails,  &c.  This  bird  is  extremely  com-  I 
mon  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  it  occurs  : 
also  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  winter  it  j 
is  gregarious,  and  it  is  at  all  times  very  shy  • 
and  difficult  to  approach  ; but  it  will  soon  • 
become  familiar.  In  Scotland,  from  its  cry 
it  is  called  the  “ Whaap."  [For  another  spe- 
cies, see  Wuimbrel.] 

CURSORIUS.  This  genus  of  birds  in- 
habits the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
one  species  only,  and  that  very  rarely, 
having  been  found  to  visit  Europe-  The 
Cream-coloured  Courser  (named  by  Tem- 
minck Cursorius  Isabcllinvs)  is  ten  * inches 
in  length  ; and  has  a black,  curved  beak  ; 
the  forehead,  under  parts  of  the  body,  back, 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  of  a reddish  cream- 
colour  ; the  latter  edged  with  grey  : lichind 
the  eyes  a double  black  stripe  ; the  throat 
and  bellv  whitish  ; the  whole  of  the  lateral 
tail-feathers  black  towards  the  tip,  with  a 
small  spot  of  white  in  the  centre  of  the 
black  : legs  yellowish.  This  rare  species  is 
a native  of  Africa  ; but  with  its  habits  we 
are  unacquainted.  Two  only  are  on  record 
as  seen  in  England  : one  which  was  shot 
near  St.  Albans,  in  East  Kent,  the  seat  of 
W.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Nov.  1ft.  1785  ; and 
another,  shot  in  Chamwood  Forest,  Leices- 
tershire, Oct-  15.  1827.  The  former  of  these 
was  observed  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
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ness,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  up  something 
from  the  ground  ; and  was  so  bold  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  make  it  rise  from  the 
ground,  in  order  to  take  a more  secure  aim 
on  the  wing.  The  note  was  unlike  that  of 
anv  known  bird.  A British-killed  specimen 
of  this  desert-loving  bird  is  preserved  in  the 
fine  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

CURUCUI.  [See  Trogon.] 

CURYIROSTRA.  [See  Crossbill.] 

CUSHAT.  The  Wood-pigeon  [which  see]. 

CUTTLE-FISH.  (Octopus.)  A mollus- 
cous animal,  belonging  to  the  genus  6’epia, 
order  Cephalopoda;  and  sometimes  called 
I the  Ink-fish.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
! six  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a half  in 
breadth.  The  body  is  somewhat  oval ; but 
it  is  broadest  near  the  head,  and  grows 
I smaller  towards  the  extremity,  where  it  is 
obtuselv  pointed.  The  head  is  surrounded 
with  eight  arms  and  two  feet;  the  two  feet 
being  nearly  similar  in  their  structure  to 
the  arms,  or  tentacula,  but  considerably 
: larger  in  their  dimensions.  The  head  is 
divided  from  the  sac  on  all  sides  by  a neck. 
The  sac  is  furnished  on  each  side  throughout 
its  whole  length  with  a narrow  fin.  The 
suckers  are  irregularly  scattered  on  the  arms 
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and  feet.  The  back  is  strengthened  by  a 
complicated  calcareous  plate,  which  plate 
has  been  long  known  in  the  shop  of  the  apo- 
thecary under  the  name  Cuttle-fish  hone , and 
was  formerly  much  prized  in  medicine  ns  an 
absorbent,  but  is  now  chiefly  sought  after  for 
1 the  purpose  of  polishing  the  softer  metals. 
The  superior  half,  or  the  one  next  the  head, 
is  the  longest,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and 
thin.  The  inferior  portion  becomes  suddenly 
narrow,  and  ends  in  a point.  It  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  a dermal  plate, 
concave  on  the  central  aspect,  having  its 
concavity  filled  up  with  layers  which  are 
convex  on  their  central  aspect.  The  dermal 
plate  consists  of  three  different  laminaj,  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  one  another.  The  ex- 
ternal or  dorsal  layer  is  rough  on  the  surface, 
and  marked  by  obscure,  concentric  arches 
towards  the  summit,  formed  by  minute  knobs, 
which  become  larger  towards  the  base,  where 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  interrupted  trans- 


verse ridges.  It  is  uniform  in  its  structure 
and  the  tubercles  possess  a polish  and  hard- 
ness equal  to  porcellaneous  shells,  although 
they  blacken  speedily  when  put  in  the  fire, 
and  contain  a good  deal  of  animal  matter. 
Or,  the  central  side  of  this. layer  is  one  flex- 
ible  and  transparent,  similar  to  horn,  and 
smooth  on  the  surface.  The  third  layer  is 
destitute  of  lustre  ; and,  in  hardness  and 
structure,  resembles  mother-of-pearl  shells. 
The  term  hone  has  been  improperly  applied 
to  this  complicated  plate  ; for  this  substance, 
in  composition,  is  exactly  similar  to  shell, 
and  consists  of  various  membranes,  hardened 
by  carbonate  of  lime,  without  the  smallest 
mixture  of  phosphate.  Under  the.  throat 
there  is  a vessel  or  bladder  containing  a 
fluid  blacker  than  ink,  which  the  Cuttle-fish, 
when  pursued  by  its  enemies,  ejects  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ; and  this,  darkening  the 
water  all  around,  enables  it  to  escape,  with 
facility.  The  most  remarkable  species  of 
the  genus  is  the  Sepia  ofiicinalis,  which  is 
distinguished  from  tne  others  by  its  smooth 
skin.  It  inhabits  the  British  seas,  and  al- 
though seldom  taken,  its  “ bone  ” is  cast 
ashore  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  Zetland  isles.  It  is 
said  that  the  Cuttle-fish  is  considered  a lux- 
ury by  all  classes  of  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
and  that  when  fresh  and  well  cooked  it  is 
excellent,  being  in  consistence  and  flavour 
not  unlike  the  flesh  of  a lobster’s  claw. 

The  singular  habits  of  the  Cuttle-fish  aid 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  C.  Darwin, 
while  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  “ I 
was  much  interested,”  6ays  he,  “ on  several 
occasions,  by  watching  the  habits  of  an  Oc- 
topus or  Cuttle-fish.  Although  common  in 
the  pools  of  water  left  by  the  retiring  tide, 
these  animals  were  not  easily  caught.  By 
means  of  their  long  arms  and  suckers,  they 
could  drag  their  bodies  into  very  narrow 
crevices  : and  when  thus  fixed,  it  required 
great  force  to  remove  them.  At  other  times 
they  darted,  tail  first,  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow,  from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the 
other,  at  the  same  instant  discolouring  the 
water  with  a dark  chestnut-brown  ink. 
These  animals  also  escape  detection  by  a 
very  extraordinary,  chameleon-like  power 
of  changing  their  colour  ” [which  Mr.  D. 
minutely  describes].  He  then  addd:  “ I was 
much  amused  by  the  various,  arts  to  escape 
detection  used  by  one  individual,  which 
seemed  fully  aware  that  I was  watching  it. 
Remaining  for  a time  motionless,  it  would 
then  steal tliily  advance  an  inch  or  two,  like 
a cat  after  a mouse  ; sometimes  changing  its 
colour;  it  thus  proceeded, till,  having  gained 
a deeper  part,  it  darted  away,  leaving  a 
dusky  train  of  ink  to  hide  the  hole  into 
whicn  it  had  crawled.  . . . That  it  possesses 
the  power  of  ejecting  water  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  certain  that  it  could, 
moreover,  take  good  aim  by  directing  the 
tube  or  siphon  on  the  under  side  of  its  body. 


CYAMUS,  or  WHALE  LOUSE.  A small 
crustaceous  animal  belonging  to  the.  order 
Lcemodipoda.  This  minute  claw-limbed 
creature,  with  others  allied  to  it,  inhabits 
the  seas  of  northern  and  temperate  Europe 
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are  polythalarrums,  serving  for  the  residence  I 
of  many.  M Probably,"  says  Mr.  Westwood, 

“ no  insect  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  j 
mankind  than  the  Cynija  GaU/x  tindoriae,  | 
the  galls  of  which  are  the  common  gall-nut*  i 
of  commerce,  growing  upon  th t Quxrcus  in-  i 
fectoria  in  the  Levant,  and  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  The  | 
galls  are  of  the  size  of  a boy's  marble,  very  ( 
hard  and  round,  with  various  tubercle*  on 
the  surface  ; they  contain  but  a single  inha- 
bitant, which  may  often  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior on  breaking  the  galls.  This  species  | 
resembles  6ome  of  our  English  species  which 
reside  in  globular  oak-galls  in  its  habits  of 
undergoing  its  transformations  within  the 
gall,  leaving  a great  portion  of  the  gall  un- 
consumed. Those  galls  which  are  gathered 
before  the  insect  has  escaped  ( and  which  con-  . 
6equently  contain  most  astringent  matter}  : 
are  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  black 
or  blue  galls  and  green  galls  ; but  those 
from  which  the  insect  has  escaped  are  called 
white  galls. 

CYNTHIA.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera,  belonging  to  the  Nymphalidse  : we  i 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  the  Bri- 
tish species. 

CYNTHIA  CARDUI;  or  PAINTED 
LADY.  This  species  of  Butterfly  is  noted  j 
for  the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  in 
particular  districts.  The  wings  in  general 


FAINTED  LADT  BUTTERFLY. 

( GTNTHIA  CARD  Cl.) 

are  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  dappled 
with  black  spots  or  clouds  of  various  shapes; 
especially  those  parts  of  the  upper  wings 


and  the  Southern  Seas. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it 
infests  different  species  of 
Cetacea  ; living  on  their 
rough  skin  and  gnawing 
it  more  or  less  deeply. 
Some  are  found  congre- 
gated on  the  heads  of  the 
Whale  ; while  others  are 
wanderers,  and  crawl 
about  various  parts  of 
their  bodies.  It  is  well 
whale  loose.  worthy  of  notice  that 

(otauob  ckti.)  such  immense  creatures, 
are  subject  to  parasitic,  as  well  as  mauy 
other  enemies.  [See  Whale.] 

CYCLOIDEA.  [See  Supplement.] 

CYCLOPS.  A genus  of  minute  Crusta- 
ceans, comprising  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  belong  to  fresh-water,  while  others 
are  marine.  The  fresh-water  species  abound 
in  the  muddiest  and  most  stagnant  pools, 
and  often  too  in  the  clearest  springs  : the 
marine  species  are  to  be  found,  often  in  vast 
numbers,  among  the  sea-weeds,  in  small 
pools  on  the  sea-shore  ; others  there  are 
which  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  the 
luminous  properties  they  possess,  they  con- 
tribute to  its  phosphorescence.  They  take 
their  name  from  having  but  one  eye.  They 
have  all  eight  or  ten  legs,  and  the  abdomen 
is  terminated  by  a bifid  tail  adapted  for 
swimming.  Dr.  Baird  has  monographed  the 
British  species. 

CYCLOPTERUS.  [See  Lump- fish.] 

CYGNUS.  [SeeSwAX.] 

CYNTPS  : CYNIPIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Hvmenopterous  insects,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Gall-flies.  These  in- 
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sects  puncture,  with  their  ovipositor,  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and  6talks  of 
various  plants  and  trees  ; and  they  increase 
the  aperture  by  means  of  the  toothed  edge, 
forming  a kind  of  6aw,  with  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  organ  is  armed.  In  this 
aperture  they  deposit,  with  the  egg,  a drop 
of  fluid,  which,  from  its  irritating  quality, 
produces  different  kinds  of  gall-nuts,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  Cynips  by  which  it  has 
been  punctured. 

The  excrescences  on  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  trees  which  are  called  Galls  are  of  various 
shapes : many  are  spherical ; others  are 
hairy  or  tomentose,  the  surface  emitting  nu- 
merous fibrous  threads;  others  resemble  buds, 
flowers,  &c.  ; and  there  are  a few  which  are 
flat  : in  most  of  the  species  n single  gall  sup- 
ports ouly  a single  gall-insect;  while  others 
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next  the  apices,  which  are  all  black,  except 
five  white  spots  on  each  side.  On  the  under 
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side  the  superior  wings  are  of  a line  light 
orange-colour,  but  they  become  of  a deep 
crimson  near  the  body  ; and  the  psu-ts 
towards  the  tips  are  of  a pale  brown,  having 
five  white  spots,  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  upper  surface  ; the  remaining  parts 
are  dappled  with  black,  with  one  large 
white  and  nearly  square  spot  on  the  sector 
ed^e.  The  inferior  wings  are  of  a pale 
yellow  brown,  dappled  with  dark  brown 
spots  nearly  equal  in  size  ; and  near  the 
lower  border  are  five  ocelliform  spots.  T he 
caterpillar,  which  feeds  on  thistles,  nettles, 
mallows,  &c.,  is  a grayish  brown,  with  yellow 
lateral  lines.  The  chrysalis  is  grayish,  with 
golden  dots,  and  whitish  brown  longitudinal 
streaks. 

“ On  the  blue  heads  of  the  pasture  sca- 
bious ( Scabiosa  succinct,)"  say 9 the  author  of 
the  Journal  of  a Naturalist,  “ we  occasionally 
sec,  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
Painted  Lady  Butterfly  (Cynthia  cardin')-,  but 
this  is  a creature  that  visits  us  at  very  un- 
certain periods,  and  is  vivified  by  causes  in- 
finitely beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
entomologist,  seeming  to  require  a succession 
and  variety  of  seasons  and  their  change,  and 
then  springing  into  life  we  know  not  how. 
This  was  particularly  obvious  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  and  the  two  following,  which  were 
almost  unceasingly  cold  and  rainy  ; scarcely 
a moth  or  butterfly  appeared.  And  in  the 
early  part  of  1818,  the  season  was  not  less 
ungenial  r a few  half-animated  creatures 
alone  struggled  into  being  ; yet  this  “ painted 
lady  ” was  fostered  into  life,  and  became  the 
commonest  butterfly  of  the  year  : it  has, 
however,  but  very  partially  visited  us  since 
that  period.  The  keenest  entomologists, 
perhaps,  would  not  much  lament  the  absence 
of  this  beauty,  if  such  cheerless  seasons  were 
always  requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Some  years  ago  a quantity  ot  earth  was 
raised  in  cutting  a canal  in  this  county  ; and 
in  the  ensuing  summer,  on  the  herbage  that 
sprang  up  from  this  new  soil  on  the  bank, 
this  butterfly  was  found  in  abundance, 
where  it  had  not  been  observed  for  many 
•rears  before.  In  some  particular  seasons  we 
naze  acres  of  this  scabious  in  bloom,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  giving 
a tender  shade  of  lavender  colour  to  the 
whole  field,  affording  now  great  pleasure  to 
the  entomologist,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  insects  that  resort  to  it  for  the  honey  in 
the  tubular  florets  in  the  plant.  Late  as 
tins  period  is,  I have  seen,  in  some  bright 
morning,  besides  multitudes  of  bees,  flies, 
and  such  creatures,  eleven  different  species 
of  lepidopterous  insects,  feeding  and  ba- 
lancing on  the  blue  heads  and  glancing  their 
'lay  wings  in  the  sunny  beam.”  This  species 
is,  apparently,  found  every  where  : and  in 
the  Museum  collection  are  specimens  from 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 
CYNOCEPIIALUS.  [See  Baboon.] 

CYPFIONID/E.  A group  of  beetles  de- 
tached from  the  Cebrioni/lui  on  account  of 
their  small  size  ; hemispheric,  depressed,  or 
ovate,  and  rather  soft  bodies,  and  furcate 
labial  palpi  : they  are  of  dull  colours,  and 
attached  to  plants  in  damp  situations  5 and 


they  fly  and  run  with  agility.  In  some 
species  the  hind  legs  are  formed  for  leaping. 

CYPRiEA.  A genus  of  univalve  shells, 
called  also  Cowries , remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours,  and  for  the  high 
polish  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  ibe 
animal  they  contain  is  a Gasteropodus  Mol- 
lusc ; and  the  she'l  of  one  species,  the  Cyprcea 
mvneta , is  well-known  in  commerce  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  natives  of  Siam,  Bengal, 
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and  many  parts  of  Africa  : in  the  latter  it 
is  collected  by  the  female  negroes,  and  is 
thence  sent  to  distaut  countries.  'I  he  Cy- 
prceidcB , or  shells  of  the  Cyprcca  genus,  are 
generally  semi-oval,  having  their  mouths 
placed  in  their  flat  part  ; their  spires  are 
not  externally  visible,  the  revolutions  being 
performed  within  the  body  of  the  shell  ; the 
aperture,  or  mouth,  is  a narrow  opening, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  shell  ; the 
lips,  which  are  near  each  other,  are  broad, 
turning  inwards,  and  serrated  ; and  the  two 
ends  or  extremes  on  the  upper  part  are  very 
prominent.  At  one  end  there  appears  a WTy 
channel,  or  opening  ; the  other  end. has  also 
an  opening,  but  placed  perpendicularly. 
Cyprceidce  abound  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  but  their  greatest  development  both 
in  point  of  size  and  number  of  species  takes 
place  in  warm  climates.  In  the  Friendly 
Islands,  permission  to  wear  the  Cyprcca  au- 
rantia , or  Orange  Cowry,  as  an  ornament,  is 
only  granted  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
Mr.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  has  published  an  admirable 
monograph  of  the  Cowries  ; and  the  Messrs. 
Sowerby  subsequently  figured  all  the  species. 
They  are  much  prized  by  collectors. 

CYPRINIDiE.  A family  of  Malacopte- 
rygious  abdominal  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
many  genera,  the  principal  being  Cyprians 
carpio , the  common  Carp.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  fresh-water  fishes ; live  on 
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aquatic  plants  ; and  are  characterized  by 
their  small  mouth,  and  by  their  feeble  and 
generally  toothless  jaws.  They  have  a 
scaly  body,  no  adipose  fin,  a stomach  destitute 
of  a cul  de  sac , and  no  pyloric  cieea.  The 
different  varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Fish, 
the  Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Rouch,  Bleuk, 
Minnow,  and  many  other  well-known  pond 
and  river  fishes,  belong  to  this  family. 
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CYPRIS.  A genus  of  Entomostracous 
Crustacea,  containing  numerous  species, 
many  of  which  are  British.  Their  general 
appearance,  to  one  ignorant  of  natural  his- 
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tory,  is  that  of  a bivalve  shell.  They  are 
mostly  found  in  fresh  or  stagnant  water, 
where  they  sometimes  abound  in  myriads. 
Delicate  though  they  are,  yet  there  are 
abundant  indications,  in  strata  of  different 
formations,  of  their  existence  in  a previous 
condition  of  the  world,  and,  like  shells  and 
some  other  fossils,  they  form  curious  and  in- 
teresting medals  of  creation.  [See  Ento- 
mostkaca.] 

CYPRUS  BIRD.  The  Block-cap  (.Sylvia 
airicapilla),  which  has  received  this  name 
from  its  frequency  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  country. 
[See  Black-cap.] 

CYTIIEREA.  A genus  of  marine  Mol- 
lusea,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  species, 
inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
The  shell  is  equi valve,  inequilateral,  tri- 
angular or  transverse ; ligament  on  the 
longest  side  ; four  cardinal  teeth  in  one 
valve,  and  three  in  the  other.  In  their 
beauty  and  colouring  these  shells  much  re- 
semble the  Venus.  One  species,  the  Cythcrea 
lusoria,  is  found  in  the  Chinese  seas  : it  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  certain 
games,  and  the  interior  is  painted  by  them 
of  various  colours. 

DAB.  (Plcuronectes  limanda.',  This  spe- 
cies of  Hat-fish  is  of  a very  broad,  ovate  shape  ; 
generally  of  a uniform  pale  brown  colour  on 
the  upper  side,  and  white  on  the  under  side  ; 
the  lateral  line  is  very  much  curved  at  the 
beginning,  but  afterwards  proceeds  straight 
to  the  tail.  It  is  usually  caught  along  with 
Plaice  and  Flounder,  from  which  it  is  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  the  roughness  of  its 
scaly  surface,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  su- 
perior to  either.  It  feeds  on  small  fish  and 
Crustacea ; and  is  in  highest  perfection  for 
the  table  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
It  is  caught  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts, 
averages  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  is  well  known  in  the  London  markets. 

The  Lemon  Dab,  Smooth  Dab,  or  Smear 
Dab  (Pleuroncctcs  lands),  is  much  larger  than 
the  preceding,  more  rare,  and  its  flesh  is 
equally  esteemed.  It  approaches  nearer  to 
a rhomboid  in  form  than  any  of  the  genus  ; 
and  is  a handsomer  fish  than  the  common 
Dab  on  account  of  the  various  shades  of 
reddish  brown  and  yellow  wliich  are  seen  on 
it,  npper  side.  The  body  is  'niooth.  and 
covered  with  a mucous  secretion  : the  head 
is  very  small  t the  eyes  arc  placed  very  near 


each  other ; and  the  mouth  is  full  of  small 
teeth. 

The  Long  Dab  ( PUurtmerUs  limandolrlxx\.  * 
as  its  name  import*,  greatly  exceeds  the  , 
other  specie*  in  length,  approaching,  in  fact- 
much  nearer  to  that  of  the  sole  ; the  form  of 
the  body  being  an  elongated  oval,  almost 
equally  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  covered 
with  harsh  scale* ; is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  6eas  ; and  preys  on  small  crabs  and 
other  crustoceous  and  molluscous  animal*. 

DACE.  (Cypnnut  leucitcus.)  The  Dace, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Dare,  or 
Dart,  is  a fish  of  the  Cwjrinida;  family,  and 
is  rather  like  the  Roach,  both  in  habit*  and 
appearance,  but  the  former  is  more  local 
and  less  plentiful  than  the  latter.  It  is 
found  in  clear  and  quiet  streams,  and  .eeds 
upon  worms  and  other  soft  substance*  : it  i* 


DiC*.— (OTPRINUS  Lxooracus.) 

gregarious,  extremely  vivacious,  and,  like 
the  Trout,  it  will  occasionally  rise  either  at 
the  dav-flv,  or  at  an  artificial  fly.  The  head 
of  the  Dace  is  small,  and  the  muzzle  pointed  ; 
the  back  is  slightly  elevated,  and  the  tail 
much  forked;  the  scales  are  rather  small, 
the  sides  and  belly  silvery,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  body  elegantly  shaped.  During 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  Dace  is  in 
the  highest  season.  M The  Dace,”  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  “ is  frequently  used  as  bait  for  Pike 
in  trolling,  on  account  of  its  silvery  bright- 
ness ; but  where  live  bait  are  required,  as 
for  night  hooks.  Roach  ore  preferable,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  tenacious  of 
life.”  Although  this  fish,  in  warm  weather, 
seldom  refuses  a fly  at  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  thereby  otrords  an  expert  angler 
much  diversion  ; during  the  cold  months  the 
bait  must  be  sunk  within  three  inches  of  the 
bottom. 

DACELO.  A genus  of  Kingfishers,  from 
New  Holland.  For  an  account  of  them  we 
are  indebted  to  Mx.Gould.  [Sec  Kingfisher,] 

DACNIS.  A genus  of  small  and  elegant 
Passerine  birds  inhabiting  Mexico.  The  co- 
lour of  the  body  is  cerulean  blue  ; the  fore- 
head. shoulders,  wings, and  tail  are  black; 
and  it  has  a sharp,  conical  bill. 

DACOLYTHUS.  An  appellation  given 
to  a small  fish,  a species  of  the  Loach,  from 
two  to  three  inches  long.  The  head  is 
broader  and  flatter  than  the  rest  of  its  body, 
which  is  brown  with  black  spots  • there  are 
two  beards  on  each  side  of  the  upj»cr  iaw  • 
and  on  the  gill-covers  are  two  sharp  prickles. 
It  is  partial  to  shallow  brooks  with  stony 
bottoms. 

DACTYLOPTERUS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
tbopterygiou8  fishes,  the  generic  characters 
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of  which  are,  a large  and  long  flat  head, 
•rising  suddenly  from  the  muzzle  ; the  pre- 
. operculum  furnished  with  an  elongated 
, strong  spine  ; the  jaws  armed  with  masses  of 
minute  conical  teeth  ; six  branclnostegous 
r rays  ; the  sub-pectoral  rays  numerous,  very 
i Ion",  and  connected  by  a membrane  ; body 
covered  with  hard  carinated  scales.  By 
: means  of  their  large  fins,  these  fishes  dart 
out  of  the  water  when  pursued,  and  are  able 
; to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  severaL 
< seconds.  There  are  only  two  species  ; one, 

• the  Flying  Gurnard  {Trigla  volitans  of  Lin- 

• naius),  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ; 

: the  other,  the  Dactylopterua  orientals  of 
, Cuvier,  inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  Neither 

of  these,  however,  must  be  confounded  with 
t the  common  Flying-fish,  which  belongs  to 
i the  genus  Exocetus. 

DAGGER  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
, collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Acronycta 
. and  Diunia. 

DALMATIAN,  DANISH,  SPOTTED,  or 
COACH-DOG.  This  variety  of  the  canine 
race,  known  by  each  of  the  foregoing  names, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species 
by  its  numerous  small  black  spots.  Its  form 
is  rather  elegant,  partaking  both  of  the  hound 


they  assume  a red  colour,  the  swarms  which 
abound  in  stagnant  water  give  it  the  appear-  , 
ance  of  its  being  occasioned  by  blood.  In 
this  country,  Dr.  Baird,  I .L.S.,  and  Mr.  John  I 
Lubbock, F.R.S.,  have  thrown  great  light  up- 
on their  structure,  habits,  and  development. 

DART  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Agrotis . 

D .ART-SNAKE.  [See  Acontias.] 

DARTER.  (Plotiis.)  The  Darters  are  a 
genus  of  web-footed  birds,  of  the  Pelican 
tribe,  found  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  tropical  Africa.  The  general  form 
of  their  bodies  is  like  that  of  the  gulls  : they 
have  a long  slender  bill,  broad  at  the  base, 
but  compressed  and  pointed  at  the  tip  : they 
perch  on  trees  bv  the  sides  of  lakes,  lagoons, 
and  rivers ; and,  after  hovering  over  the 
water,  they  suddenly  dart  at  their  finny 
prey  with  unerring  aim.  Their  movements 
are  alike  rapid  and  graceful. 

“ The  Darter  or  Sxakk  Bird,  ( Plotus 

melanogaster ,)”  says  Wilson,  “ seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  singular  form  oi 
its  head  and  neck,  which  at  a distance  might 
be  mistaken  for  a serpent.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  noxious  animals  abound,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  the  appearance  of  this 
bird,  extending  its  slender  neck  through  the 
foliage  of  a tree,  would  tend  to  startle  the 
war/  traveller,  whose  imagination  had  pour- 
trayed  objects  of  danger  lurking  in  every 
thicket.  Its  habits,  too,  while  in  the  water, 
have  not  a little  contributed  to  its  name 
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and  pointer  ; its  limbs  are  tolerably  stout, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  showy,  l lie 
animal  has,  however,  few  claims  on  us  for 
its  services  ; neither  its  Bcent  nor  its  sagacity 
being  such  as  to  render  it  the  useful  com- 
panion of  man.  It  is  kept  chiefly  as  an 
appendage  to  the  carriage,  and  shows  an 
instinctive  fondness  for  the  stable. 

DAPHNIA.  A genus  of  minute  Crusta- 
ceans, belonging  to  the  order  Branchiopoda ; 
the  best  known  and  most  interesting  oi 
which  is  the  Daphnia  pulex  t sometimes 
termed  Monoculus,  from  having  but  one  eye). 
This  animalcule,  which  is  popularly  called 
the  Arborescent  Water-flea,  is  a.  favourite 
microscopic  object.  The  head  is  prolonged 
into  a snout,  and  provided  with  a 8in{5*c 
central  compound  eye  : it  is  also  furnished 
with  antenme,  which  Bervc  as  oars,  to  propel 
it  through  the  water  by  a senes  of  short 
springs  or  jerks.  The  Daphiua  pula:  is 
very  abundant  in  many  ponds  and  ditches, 
being  seen  on  the  surface  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings,  as  well  as  in  cloudy  weather  ; 
but  seeking  the  depths  of  the  water  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  extremely 
and  when,  in  the  summer  time, 


l prolific  ; 


DARTER.  OR  8NAKB-BIRD. 

(Pl.OTOS  MBUNOOA8TRH.) 

It  generally  swims  with  its  body  immerged,  i 
especially  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  its 
long  neck  extended  above  the  surface,  and 
vibrating  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  first 
individual  that  I saw'  in  Florida  was  sneak- 
ing away,  to  avoid  me,  along  the  shore  ol  a 
reedy  marsh,  which  was  lined  with  alligators, 
and  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was,  ; 
that  I beheld  a snake,  but  the  recollection  ot 
the  habits  of  the  bird  soon  undeceived  me.  . 
On  approaching  it,  it  gradually  sank,  and 
my  next  view  of  it  was  at  many  fathoms  dis-  | 
tnni’p.  its  head  merelv  out  oi  the  water,  lo 


tance,  its  head  merely  out  of  _ — -- 

pursue  these  birds  at  such  times  is  useless. 
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os  they  cannot  he  induced  to  rise,  or  even 
expose  their  bodici.  Wherever  tlio  limhs  «»f 
a tree  project  over,  and  dip  into  the  water, 
there  the  Darters  are  sure  to  be  found,  these 
situations  being  convenient  resting-places 
for  the  purpose  of  sunning  and  preening 
themselves,  and,  probably,  giving  them  a 
better  opportunity  than  when  swimming,  of 
observing  their  tinny  prey.  They  crawl 
from  the  water  upon  the  limbs,  and  fix  them- 
selves in  an  upright  position,  which  they 
maintain  in  the  utmost  silence.  If  there  be 
foliage,  or  the  long  moss,  they  secrete  them- 
selves in  it  in  such  a manner  that  they  cannot 
be  perceived  unless  one  be  close  to  them. 
When  approached,  they  drop  into  the  water 
with  such  surprising  skill,  that  one  is  asto- 
nished how  so  large  a body  can  plunge  with 
so  little  noise,  the  agitation  of  the  water 
being  apparently  not  greater  than  the  gliding 
of  an  eel. — Formerly  the  Darter  was  con- 
sidered by  voyagers  as  an  anomalous  pro- 
duction, a monster  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  snake  and  the  duck  ; and  in  some 
ancient  charts  which  I have  seen,  it  is  de- 
lineated in  all  the  extravagance  of  Action.” 

DARTER-FISII.  [See  Toxotus.] 

DASYORNIS.  A genus  of  insectivorous 
birds,  belonging  to  the  great  family  of 
Thrushes,  and  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Australia.  The  Bristlk- 
mun  (Dasyomis  Australis)  inhabits  reed-beds 
and  thickets,  but  owing  to  its  recluse  habits 
is  a species  familiar  to  few  persons.  It  carries 
the  tail  erect,  and  threads  its  way  through 
the  thickets  with  great  dexterity ; but  its 
powers  of  flight  appear  to  be  very  limited. 
Tho  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  arc  rufous 
brown,  the  latter  indistinctly  barred  with  a 
darker  tint  t under  parts  brownish  grey  5 
bill  browu  5 legs  grayish  brown.  Another 
species,  of  a smaller  size,  called  the  Loxo- 
U1LLKI)  Buistlk-Bird  ( Dasyornis  hugiros- 
frts),  is  a native  of  Western  Australia,  and 
bears  a very  close  resemblance  both  in  the 
character  and  colouring  of  its  plumage  to 
the  one  above  described. 

DASYPROCTA.  A genus  of  Rodent 
Mammalia.  In  disposition  and  the  nature 
of  their  flesh  they  resemble  Hares  and 
Rabbits,  which  they  in  some  degree  represent 
in  the  Antilles  and  hot  parts  of  America. 
They  employ  tliclr  fore  feet  to  hold  up  food 
to  their  mouth.  [See  Aoouti.] 

DASYPUS.  A genus  of  Rodent  animals, 
very  remarkable  among  the  Mammalia  for 
the  scaly  and  linrd  shell-like  armour  which, 
divided  into  regular  compartments,  covers 
their  head  and  body,  and  often  the  tail. 
[Sec  Armadillo.] 

DAY-FLY.  [Sec  Ephemera.] 

DECAPODA.  An  order  of  Crustacta , 
containing  those  in  which  we  find  the  high- 
est general  organization,  the  most  varied 
habits,  and  such  ns  are  the  most  uscftil  to 
man  os  food.  Their  growth  is  slow,  and 
their  habits  arc  mostly  aquatic  : they  are 
naturally  voracious ; and  they  nrc  armed 
with  a pair  of  powerful  claws,  by  which  they 


seize  their  food,  and  cunvev  it  to  the  mouth. 
In  this  order  are  included  Crabs,  lobsters. 
Prawns,  Shrimps,  &c.  [which  sc*>  For  the 
history  of  the  British  sj*cies,  see  I>r.  loach's 
*•  Malacostraca,”  or,  as  more  easily  accessible, 
the  elegant  work  on  British  Crustacea,  by  1 
Professor  Bell,  in  which  are  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  British  §i*ciea. 

DEATH’S-HEAD  HAWK-MOTH.  A 
remarkable  I^cpidoptcrous  insect,  belonging 
to  the  family  Sphingukt.  [See  AciiXRoariA  ; 
Atkopos.] 

DEATn-WATCn.  [Anobium  Umsfla- 
tum.)  Among  the  popular  superstitions 
which  the  almost  general  illumination  of  j 
modem  times  has  not  liecn  able  to  obliterate,  j 
as  Dr.  Shaw  very  truly  observes,  the  dread 
of  the  Death-watch  may  well  be  considered  ; 
os  one  of  the  most  predominant ; yet  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a very  singular  circum- 
stance that  an  animal  so  common  should 
not  be  more  universally  known,  and  the 
iteculiar  noise  which  it  occasionally  makes 
he  more  universally  understood.  The  insect 
in  question  is  a small  beetle  belonging  to  the 
timber-boring  genus  Anobium;  and  the  po- 
pular suiHirstition  alluded  to  is,  that  when 
its  beating  is  heard,  it  is  a sign  that  some 
one  in  the  house  will  die  l>cfore  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  advanced  state 
of  spring  that  this  little  creature  commence* 
its  sound,  which  is  no  other  than  the  call  or 
signal  by  which  the  male  and  female  arc  led 
to  each  other,  and  which  may  be  considered 
us  analogous  to  the  call  of  birds  ; though 
not  owing  to  the  voice  of  the  insect,  but  to 
its  beating  on,  or  striking,  any  hard  sub- 
stance with  the  shield  or  fore-part  of  its 
head.  The  prevailing  number  of  distinct 
strokes  which  it  beat*  is  from  seven  to  nine 
or  eleven  ; and  this  very  circumstance  may 
perhaps  still  add  to  the  ominous  character 
which  it  hears  among  the  vulgar.  These 
sounds  or  beats  are  given  in  pretty  quick 
succession,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain 
intervals  ; and  in  old  houses  where  the  in- 
sects are  numerous,  may  be  heard  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  ? especially  if  the 
weather  Ire  warm.  The  sound  exactly  re- 
sembles that  which  may  be  made  by  tapping 
moderately  Irani  with  the  finger-nail  on  a 
table.  The  insect  is  of  a colour  so  nearly 
resembling  that  of  decayed  wood,  viz.  an 
obscure  greyish  brown,  that  it  may  for  a 
considerable  time  elude  the  search  of  the 
inquirer.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  moderately  thick  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  wing-shells  are  marked 
with  numerous  irregular  variegations  of  a 
lighter  cost  than  the  ground-colour.  It  is 
singular  that  this  insect  may  so  far  be  fami- 
liarized as  to  be  made  to  beat  occasionally, 
by  taking  it  out  of  its  confinement,  and 
boating  on  a table  or  board,  when  it  will 
rcuilily  answer  the  noise,  and  will  continue 
to  beat  ns  often  as  required.  I cannot  con- 
clude this  slight  account  of  the  Death-watch, 
snys  our  author,  without  quoting  a sentence 
from  that  celebrated  work  the  Pscudodoxia 
Epidcmica  of  the  loomed  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
wno  on  this  subject  thus  expresses  himself : 
“ He  that  coulu  eradicate  this  error  from 
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the  minds  of  the  people  would  save  from 
many  a cold  sweat  the  meticulous  heads  of 
nurses  and  grandmothers.”  In  their  larva 
state  these  insects  greatly  injure  old  furni- 
ture, by  perforating  numerous  Bmall  round 
holes  in  it. 

DEER.  (Cervus.)  Among  the  various 
animals  which  embellish  the  forests  and 
animate  the  solitudes  of  nature,  none  are 
superior  to  the  cervine  race.  These  weLl- 
known  ruminants  are  distinguished  from 
i the  antelopes  by  their  horns,  which  are  com- 
1 posed  of  a bony  substance,  caducous,  or  fall- 
ing off  annually,  and  again  renewed  of  a 
larger  size  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
form  of  these  is  various.  Sometimes  they 


| spread  into  broad  palms,  which  send  out 
! sharp  snags  around  their  outer  edges  ; some- 
I times  they  divide  fantastically  into  branches, 
some  of  which  project  over  the  forehead, 
whilst  others  are  reared  upward  in  the  air, 

I or  they  may  be  so  reclined  backwards,  that 
the  animal  seems  almost  forced  to  carry  its 
! head  in  a stiff,  erect  posture  : yet,  in  what- 
I ever  way  they  grow,  they  appear  to  give  an 
! air  of  grandeur  to  the  animal.  It  may,  then, 
j speaking  in  general  terms,  be  said,  that  the 
' easy  elegance  of  their  form,  the  lightness  of 
their  motions,  their  size,  their  strength,  their 
fleetness,  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
! ment  of  those  branching  horns,  which  seem 
| fully  as  much  intended  for  ornament  as  dc- 
I fence,  all  contribute  towards  placing  them 
i in  the  foremost  rank  of  quadrupeds. 

RED  DEER,  or  STAG.  ( Census  elaphus.') 
Before  we  speak  of  the  habits  &c.  of  this 
noble  animal,  it  will  be  well  to  enter  into  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  its  distinguishing 
characteristic,  the  horns.  The  first  year  the  : 
•tag  has  properly  no  horns,  but  only  a kind 
of  corneous  excrescence,  short,  rough,  and 
covered  with  a thin  hairy  skin  ; the  second 
year  the  horns  are  single  and  straight ; tfre 
third  year  they  have  two  antlers  ; the  fourth, 
three ; the  fifth,  four ; and  the  sixth,  five. 
When  arrived  at  the  sixth  year,  the  antlers 
do  not  always  increase  : and  though  the 
number  may  amount  to  six  or  seven  on  each 
ride,  the  Stag’s  age  is  then  estimated  rather 
from  the  size  and  the  thickness  of  the  branch 
that  sustains  them,  than  from  their  number. 


The  proportional  length,  direction,  and  cur- 
vature of  the  antlers  vary  ; and  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  one  more  or  less  on  the 


RED  DEER — MALE. — (CERVTJ8  ELAPHTJ9  ) 


one  side  than  on  the  other : the  horns  also 
become  larger,  the  superficial  furrows  more 
marked,  and  the  burr  is  more  projecting. 
Notwithstanding  their  magnitude,  these 
horns  arc  annually  shed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  succeeded  by  new  ones.  Of  the 
old  horns,  which  are  of  a solid,  firm  texture, 
a variety  of  domestic  articles  are  made  ; but 
while  young  they  are  remarkably  soft  and 


RED  DEER. — TEMiLE  AND  TOUNO 
(0KRVD8  ELaPHDS.) 

tender  ; and  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  want  of  power,  instantly  retires  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  and,  hiding  itself  in  thick- 
ets and  unfrequented  places,  ventures  abroad 
for  the  sake  of  pasture  only  at  night.  It  is 
nearly  three  months  before  the  new  horns 
attain  their  full  growth  and  solidity  ; and 
then,  by  rubbing  them  against  the  boughs  of 
trees,  they  at  length  clear  them  of  that  co- 
vering of  skin,  which  had  before  contributed 
to  their  growth  and  nourishment.  “The 
growth  of  the  horns,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ is  an  1 
astonishing  instance  of  the  rapidity  of  the  I 
; production  of  bone  under  particular  circum- 
j stances,  and  is  certainly  unparalleled  in 
its  extent  in  so  short  a period  of  time. 

I A full  grown  Stag’s  horn  probably  weighs 
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twenty-four  pounds  ; and  the  whole  of  this  passages.  It  i,  l and 

immense  mais  of  true  bone  is  produced  n skin,  and  is  rap.  le  of  l 

about  ten  weeks.  During  it.  growth  the  | shut  at  the  pleasure  of  the  uUnal.  It  u 
branches  of  the  external  earotfd  arteries,  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
which  perform  the  offlcc  of  secreting  this  secretes  an  oily,  vitcou,  suUtanra.  A t .e 
new  bone,  are  considerably  enlarged,  for  colour  and  ransirtenoe  ^ ^a^U.e 


tion.  These  vessels 

surface  of  the  horn  as  it  grows,  and  the  horn 
itself  is  at  lirst  soft  and  extremely  vascular, 
so  that  a slight  injury,  and  even  merely 
pricking  it,  produces  a flow  of  blood  from 
the  wound.  It  is  also  protected  at  this  time 
with  a soft,  short,  hairy  or  downy  coat,  which 
is  termed  the  velvet ; and  hence  the  horns 
are  said  to  be  in  * the  velvet  * duriug  their 
growth.”  . . 

The  Stag  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally introduced  into  our  own  island  from 
France,  where  it  is  very  common  : but  it 
has  been  in  a great  degree  expelled  from 
most  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  make  way  for 
the  common,  or  Fallow  Deer,  the  venison  of 
which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Red 
animal  itself  of  a more 


many  conjectures  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  it : and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  serves  some  important  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal.  The  moistened 
moving  edges  of  the  sinus  have  been  mis- 
taken by  general  observers  and  the  poeU, 
for  precious  tears  let  fall  over  that  part  of 
the  eyelid*  ; and,  in  our  love  for  the  roman- 
tic, we  almost  regret  to  be  undeceived.” 

In  winter  and  spring  this  animal  rarely 
ever  drinks,  the  dews  and  tender  herbage 
being  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  thirst ; but 
during  the  parching  heats  of  summer,  he  not 
only  frequents  the  brooks  and  springs,  Inxt 
searches  for  deep  water  wherein  to  bathe 
and  refresh  himself.  He  swims  with  great 
case  and  strength,  particularly  when  he  is 
' good  condition,  his  fat  contributing  to  his 


Deer,  and  the  unimal  itseii  oi  a mure 

manageable  and  placid  disposition.  The  *•*  e ion^,.r 

Stag  has  a flue  eve,  nn  acute  smell,  ami  a buoyancy.  His  » oice  la  stri mgir.  I' ““W 
good  car.  When  listening,  he  raises  lus  and  more  tremulous,  to .proportion  as he 
head  and  erects  his  ears.  When  going  into  | advances  in  age  t mHl  duriug  the  ra.ling 
a coppice  or  other  half-covered  place,  he  season  it  is  really  fearft.1-  The  cry  of  the 
stops  to  look  round  him  on  all  sides,  and  | kind,  or  female,  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the 
scents  the  wind,  to  discover  if  any  object  be  I male,  and  slie  is  never  excited  but  through 


scents  the  wind,  to  discover  if  any  object 
near  that  might  disturb  him.  Though 
simple,  he  is  a curious  and  crafty  animal. 
When  hissed  or  called  to  from  a distance, 
he  stops  short,  and  iooks  steadfastly,  and, 
with  a kind  of  admiration,  at  horses  or  men; 
and  if  the  latter  have  neither  arms  nor  dogs, 
he  moves  on  without  betraying  any  symp- 
toms of  alarm.  lie  eats  slowly;  and  utter 
his  stomach  is  full,  he  lies  down  and  rumi- 
nates at  leisure. 

In  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  notes  to  an  edition 
of  “The  Seasons,”  by  his  celebrated  name- 
sake, we  find  appended  to  line  4,34,  Ulu- 
tu/nn ,) — 

“ The  big  round  tears  run  down  Ills  dappled 
face ; " 

the  following  very  apposite  remarks:  — 
“This  supposed  peculiarity  of  the  Stag  to 
shed  tears  is  noticed  by  several  poets,  but  by 


apprehensions  for  the  safety  cither  of  herself 
or  her  young,  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Deer 
tribe,  except  the  Klk,  the  female  is  destitute  | 
of  horns  ; she  is  also  more  feeble  and  unfit  ! 
for  hunting  than  the  male.  The  pairing  j 
season  is  in  August ; the  time  of  gestation  is 
between  eight  and  nine  months  ; and  she 
seldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a time. 
The  usual  season  of  parturition  is  about 
May,  during  which  these  animal?  arc  very 
assiduous  in  concealing  and  tending  their 
young  ; nor  is  this  a needless  precaution, 
since  almost  every  animal  of  the  canine  or 
feline  kind  is  then  an  active  enemy ; nay, 
unnatural  as  it  may  seem,  the  Stag  himself 
is  also  one  of  their  most  dangerous  assailants. 
At  this  season,  therefore,  the  courage  of  the 
male  seems  to  l>e  transferred  to  the  female  • 
for  she  resolutely  defends  her  offspring  : and 

Bueu  icuio  « iiun^ki  uj  ewvaw.  . if  pursued  by  the  hunter,  exposes  herself  to 

none  so  strikingly  as  by  Sliakspere*  and  great  apparent  danger,  for  the  purpose  of 
our  author  : but,  indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  diverting  his  attention  from  the  object  of 
that  it  was  the  popular  belief  before  it  was  her  parental  regard.  The  Calf  (the  name 
noticed  by  poets,  for  the  eyes  of  the  Stag,  by  which  the  young  of  this  animal  is  called) 
and  nearly  all  the  deer  tribe,  display  a pccu-  never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole  sum- 
liarly  weeping  aspect.  This  is  more  obvi-  mer  ; and  in  winter,  the  hind,  together  with 
ously  displayed  in  the  male  than  in  the  all  the  males  under  a year  old,  assemble  m 
female.  It  depends  on  a remarkable  glan-  herds,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous  in 
dular  sinus,  crurncn,  or  tcat'-pit,  placed  ut  proportion  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the 
the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  close  to  the  nose  season.  At  the  approach^  of  spring  ^they 
without  having  any  communication  with  it  


with  what  ore  termed  the  lachrymal 


'*  the  hig  round  tears 


Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase ; and  ihu^  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaquet, 

Mood  on  the  extremes!  verge  ot  the  swift  brook 

. ...  . 1.  ..ill,  1 A IF.  *' 


separate,  none  but  those  of  the  age  of  one 
year  remaining  associated.  They  arc.  how- 
ever, generally  gregarious  : and  only  danger 
or  necessity  can  possibly  divide  them. 

“ When  a Stag  stands  at  bay.  ’ say?  the 
accomplished  Editor  of  Thomson  ? Seasons, 
before  quoted,  **  his  instinct  leads  him  to  do 
so  in  a river  or  a lake,  if  either  be  near  ; in 
which  case  he  ha*  a great  advantage  over 


Augmenting  it  withtem^  ^ tct  u >c  j | {h"'  for'hc  firmly  "stands  anil  fluids  hi. 
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position,  whilst  they  swim  powerless  around 
i him.  On  land,  even,  a Slug  at  bay  has  great 
1 1 advantage  over  the  hounds,  who  exhaust 
j themselves  with  their  clamour,  whilst  he  is 
! in  a comparative  state  of  rest,  and  recovers 
! his  wind."  Powerful  as  the  Stag  is,  he  has 
never  been  known  to  attack  a man,  unless 
he  has  been  driven  into  a corner,  and  hard 
pressed,  without  the  means  of  escape.  With 
regard  to  hunting  the  Stag,  the  pursuit,  as 
carried  on  in  the  Highlands,  is  one  capable 
of  rousing  all  the  manly  ardour  uud  energy 
of  youth  and  manhood,  whilst  all  the  powers 
of  both  body  and  mind  are  called  into  action. 
The  beauty,  graceful,  and  maguificent  bear- 
ing of  the  animal,  his  sagacity  in  evading 
the  stratagems  of  the  hunter,  or  deer  stalker, 
and  his  courage  wheu  at  buy,  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  In  stalking  deer, 
the  animal  is  generally  shot ; but  if  he  is 
only  wounded,  and  has  power  to  fly,  then 
the  dogs  are  slipped  to  the  pursuit.  But,  in 
olden  times,  the  chief  reliance  for  pulling 
and  killing  the  deer,  was  in  the  dogs  ; and 
the  fleetuess  and  courage  of  their  hounds 
were  the  pride  of  nobles  and  kings.” 

The  food  of  Stags  varies  according  to  the 
season.  In  autumn  they  search  for  the  buds 
of  green  shrubs,  the  flowers  of  broom  or 
heath,  the  leaves  of  brambles,  &c.  During 
the  snows  of  winter  they  feed  on  the  bark 
and  moss  of  trees  ; and  in  mild  weather  they 
browse  in  the  fields.  In  the  present  culti- 
vated state  of  this  country,  Stags  are  almost 
unknown  in  their  wild,  natural  condition  ; 
and  such  as  remain  amongst  us  are  kept 
under  the  name  of  Red  Deer,  together  with 
the  Fallow  Deer;  but  their  excessive  ferocity 
during  the  rutting  season,  and  the  coarseness 
of  their  flesh,  have  contributed  in  a great 
measure  to  effect  their  almost  total  exter- 
mination. In  Scotland,  however,  thev  still 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  ; and  though 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abolish  Stag- 
hunting by  act  of  parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  multitudinous  gatherings  of  the  clans, 
upon  this  pretext,  being  often  made  subser- 
vient to  political  purposes,  “ a Stag-hunt  is 
even  in  the  present  day  the  scene  of  much 
of  the  excitement  and  profuse  hospitality 
by  which  this  noble  sport  was  characterized 
in  days  of  yore." 

“The  Stag  is  an  ancient  denizen  of  the 
forests  of  this  country.  From  the  most 
remote  periods,  it  has  been  the  favourite 
object  of  the  chase  ; and  the  severe  forest- 
laws  of  our  earlier  Norman  monarchs  sulli- 
ciently  attest  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  sport.  The  afforesting  of 
vast  tracts  of  country,  by  which  not  only 
single  cottages  were  destroyed,  but  whole 
villages  swept  away,  and  churches  desecrated 
and  demolished,  was  the  fertile  source  of 
misery  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  of  in- 
justice to  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  cruel  inflictions  of  the  oppressive 
laws  which  were  enacted  to  preserve  the 
Deer,  increased  tenfold  the  curse  arising 
from  this  tyrannical  passion  for  the  chase, — 
for  it  was  a crime  less  severely  penal  to  kill 
a man  than  to  destroy  or  take  a Deer." 

“The  ancient  customs  and  laws  of ‘Ve- 
nerie,’  that  noble  science  which  our  simple 


ancestors  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first 
accomplishments  of  the  high-bred  noble, 
and  a knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to 
hisi  education,  were  formal  and  technical  to 
a most  absurd  and  ludicrous  degree.  A few 
of  the  terms,  betokening  the  different  ages 
of  the  Stag  and  Hind,  are  still  retained, 
though  somewhat  altered.  The  young  of 
either  sex  is  called  a Calf  ; after  a few 
months  the  male  becomes  distinguished  by 
the  growth  of  the  bossets,  or  frontal  protu- 
berances, on  which  the  horns  are  afterwards 
developed,  which  during  the  first  year  are 
merely  rounded  knobs,  from  whence  he  takes 
the  name  of  Kjjobbek.  In  the  second  year 
they  are  longer  and  pointed,  and  are  culled 
dags,  and  the  animal  lias  now  the  name  of 
Brocket.  In  the  third  year,  the  first,  or 
brow  antler , has  made  its  appearance,  and 
the  Deer  becomes  a Spayad.  In  the  fourth, 
the  bez-antlcr  is  added,  and  he  is  then  termed 
a Staogard.  He  is  a Stag  in  the  fifth  year, 
when  the  third  antler,  or  royal, appears:  and 
in  the  sixth,  the  commencement  of  the  sur- 
royal , or  crown,  is  formed  ; when  he  takes 
the  name  of  Hart,  which  name  he  retains 
through  life.  At  this  time  he  is  called  a 
Hart  or  Stag  of  ten,  probably  because  the 
branches,  including  the  sur-royal,  frequently 
amount  to  that  number.  After  the  seventh 
year  he  is  said  to  be  crocked , or  palmed , 
or  crowned , according  to  the  number  of 
branches  composing  the  sur-royal.  The 
female  is  a Calf  in  the  first  year,  a Brocket's 
sister  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third,  and 
ever  afterwards,  a Hind." — Bell's  British 
Quadrupeds. 

VIRGINIAN  DEER.  ( Cenms  Virginia- 
nus.)  This  species  is  found  in  vast  herds  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  an 
animal  of  great  importance  to  the  Indian 
natives.  They  are  of  a light  brown  colour, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  Fallow  Deer,  but 
their  tails  are  longer.  Their  horns  are 
slender,  bend  greatly  forwards,  and  have 
numerous  branches  on  the  interior  sides,  but 
no  brow  antlers.  They  are  of  a restless  and 
wandering  disposition,  and  in  hard  winters 
are  observed  to  feed  much  on  the  different 
species  of  usnea  or  string  moss,  which  hangs 
from  the  trees  : they  are  also  fond  of  resort- 
ing to  places  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
vulgarly  called  salt-licks  ; and  it  is  at  these 
favourite  haunts  that  the  hunters  generally 
succeed  in  killing  them.  Their  flesh,  though 
dry,  is  very  valuable  to  the  Indians,  who 
cure  it  for  their  winter  provision. 

PORCINE  DEER.  ( Cervus  porcinus.)  An 
Indian  species  of  the  cervine  genus  ; about 
two  feet  three  inches  in  height ; the  body 
clumsy  ; the  legs  fine  and  slender  ; uud  the 
tail  about  eight  inches  long.  It  has  slender 
trifurcated  horns,  about  a foot  in  length  : 
the.  colour,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
body,  and  sides  is  brown  ; the  belly  and 
rump  lighter. 

[For  other  species  of  the  genus  Cervus,  or 
Deer  tribe,  see  Axis  — Elk  — Fallow-deer 
— Mux  jag  — Reindeer  — Roebuck  — Wa- 
piti.] We  muy  mention  that  there  are 
many  species  of  Deer,  chiefly  found  in  South 
America  und  in  Asiu  ; specimens  of  most  of 
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the  sixties  being  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  many  of  them  are  to 
be  seen  alive  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  and  used  to  adorn  the  noble  me- 
nagerie of  the  Earl  of  Derby  (President  of 
that  Society),  at  Knowsley,  Lancashire. 

DEINACRIDA.  A genus  of  Orthoptera 
belonging  to  the  OrylUda  or  Cricket  tnbe. 
Our  figure  is  copied  from  the  one  that  ac- 
companies Mr.  White’s  <lescr.pt.on  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror.  Mr.  W.  Stephenson,  speaking 
of  it  in  liis  remarks  on  the  entomology  of 
New  Zealand,  says,  “ It  is  a peculiarly  for- 
midable insect,  found  in  old  trees,  secreting 


are  bluish  ash  ; the  latter  and  the  quills  are 
tipped  with  black  ; and  the  legs  are  black. 
This  grallatorial  bird  is  a native  of  many  part* 
of  Asia  and  Africa  ; and  is  to  be  rnet  with 
along  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  delights  in 
damp  and  marshy  place*,  frequenting  those 
parts  in  search  of  small  fishes,  frogs,  &C-. 
which  are  it*  favourite  food.  It  is  easily 
domesticated. 

There  is  another  species,  called  the  Cco  wx- 
ed  Demoiselle  (A  nOirojsjvlzs  Favonia ), 
which  is  less  than  the  one  above  described, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  common  heron. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  covered  with  soft 
black  feathers,  like  velvet ; on  the  hind  part 
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itself  in  rents  and  crevices.  It  is  an  abundant 
species  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  carnivorous. 
It  is  called  by  the  Maories  Weta.  The  male 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  sex  (.here 
figured)  by  its  enormous  head,  the  bite  ot 
which  is  very  severe.  Both  sexes  are  ap- 
terous, the  female  being  very  prolific  in  ova. 
Mr.  Stephenson  believes  there  are  more  than 
one  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  allied  to  the 
genus  Anastostomus  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

DELPHINIDiE.  The  Dolphin  tribe,  a 
family  of  cetaceous  animals,  characterized 
by  the  moderate  size  of  the  head,  and. usu- 
ally by  the  presence  of  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
It  includes,  with  the  Dolphin  and  Porpoise, 
many  animals  which  are  ordinarily  called 
Whales ; a considerable  number  of  which 
occasionally  visit  the  northern  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain. They  arc  in  general  voracious  feeders  ; 
and  their  flesh  is  for  the  mo?t.  part  rank, 
oily,  and  unwholesome.  [Sec  Whale.] 

DEMOISELLE.  ( A nlhropoidcs  Virgo.) 
The  Demoiselle,  or  Nuinidian  Crane,  is  re- 
markable for  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  its 
form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment. 
It  measures  three  feet  three  inches  in  length ; 
and  has  a beak  two  inches  and  a halt  long, 
the  base  of  which  is  greenish  and  the  tip  red: 
the  irides  are  crimson  : the  crown  of  the 
head  is  cinereous  ; the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
neck,  black  : the  feathers  of  the  breast  arc 
long  and  drooping  : the  under  parts  of  the 
body  from  the  breast,  the  back,  and  the  tail. 


CROWNED  DEilOXSELLE 
(ANTBBOPOIDE3  PAVONTA.) 

is  a tuft  of  stiff  hair,  which  spreads  out  on 
all  sides  in  a globular  form  ; this  is  four 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a reddish  brown 
colour  : the  sides  of  the  head  are  bare  of  fea- 
thers ; and  on  each  side  of  the  throat  bang* 
a kind  of  wattle.  The  general  colour  of  the 
bird  is  a bluish  ash  : the  feathers  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  are  very  long,  and  hang 
over  the  breast;  wing-coverts  white ; the 
greater  ones  incline  to  rufous,  and  those 
farthest  from  the  body  to  black  : the  greater 
quills  and  tail  are  black, and  the  secondaries 
chestnut.  The  female  is  black  where  the 
male  is  blue-ash,  and  the  wattles  on  the 
throat  are  wanting.  This  bird  is  a tome 
species,  and,  like  the  preceding,  is  often  kept 
in  aviaries  : it  runs  very  fast ; flies  stron^, 
and  is  able  to  keep  on  the  wing  for  a long 
time  together.  Another  species,  the  S>ta.vlet 
Demoiselle  (A  nthropotdes  paradtsea \ is 
even  more  elegant  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding; it  is  of  a light  ashy  blue  colour. 
DENDRERPETON.  [See  Sctfi-Emext.] 

DRENDROCOLAPTES,  or  Hooiom- 
billed  Cheepers.  A genus  of  Tcnuiros- 
tral  Birds,  with  the  bill  gencrnUy  long  and 
curved,  the  tail  feathers  still  and  pointed  to 
assist  the  birds  in  climbing;  the  claws  are 
long  and  curved.  There  arc  several  fj>ccies, 
natives  of  South  America ; their  general 
colour  is  browu,  with  grey  mixtures,  and  in 
most  of  the  species  there  arc  whitish  lines  or 
spots  about  the  hcswl  and  neck:  these  bird* 
are  marked  features  in  the  i auna  ol  South 
America.  [Sec  Furs  arils.] 

DENDRODUS.  [See  SurrLKMKXT.] 
DENDROLAGUS,  or  Tree  Kangaroo.  A 
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geuus  of  Marsupials.  Two  species,  1).  ur- 
sinus  ami  1).  inustus,  were  discovered  by 
M.  S.  Muller  iu  New  Guinea.  These  were 
found  at  Triton  Bay,  and  they  also  inhabit 
the  interior  of  the  country.  They  are  ar- 
boreal in  their  habits,  climbing  trees  with 
the  utmost  facility.  The  tail  is  consider- 
ably elongated,  and  in  one  species  (the  D. 


almost  any  animal  substance,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  to  books  and  furniture. 

“ Although  obnoxious  in  these  respects,  the 
insects  of  this  family  are  of  infinite  service 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  causing  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  animal  matter  into 
a substance  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  by  their  labours,  united  with 
those  of  the  Silplue,  Necrophori,  &c.,  de- 
stroying such  portions  of  these  remains  as 
an;  left  untouched  by  the  Flesh-flies,  which 
only  consume  the  soft  portions  of  the  car- 
casses. Like  the  perfect  insects,  their  larvas 
are  seldom  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
matters  which  they  attack.”  — Westwood. 
This  gentleman  further  observes  (in  a note), 

44  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  lately 
opened,  a great  number  of  dead  specimens 
cf  several  species  of  Dermestes  have  been 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  their  lame,  also 
dead  : hence,  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
larv£B  being  found  dead  in  a situation  which 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  congenial 
to  them,  I am  induced  to  think  that  these 
insects  must  have  found  their  way  into  the 
body  previous  to  the  final  operation  of  em- 
balmment, whereby  they  were  destroyed.” 
The  complete  insects  are  mostly  of  a length- 
ened oval  shape,  and  have  a habit  of  with- 
drawing the  head  beneath  the  thorax  when 
handled.  — One  of  the  most  familiar  species 
is  the  Dermestes  lardarius , 
A or  Bacon-beetle,  which  is 
about  a third  of  an  inch  in 
length, and  of  a dusky  brown 
colour,  with  the  upper 
half  of  the  wing  shells 
L whitish  or  ash-coloured,  and 
\ marked  with  black  spots — 
**  Another  species,  seen  in 
almost  every  house  during 
the  spring  and  early  part  of 
* p the  summer,  is  the  Alta- 

baoon  bfett  e.  ™Uo.  It  measures 

f dermestes  scarcely  a quarter  of  an 
MMiBioa.)  meh  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
very  dark  brown  or  blackish 
colour,  with  a white  speck  on  the  middle  of 
each  wing-shell. 

DESMAN,  or  MTJSK-R  AT.  (My gale  mos- 
chata.)  An  insectivorous  animal,  aquatic  in 
all  its  habits,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
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inustus)  of  nearly  equal  thickness  through- 
out. The  D.  ursinus  is  of  a deep  blackish 
brown;  the  D.  inustus  paler.  Now  that  New 
Guinea  is  taken  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  specimens  and  full  particulars  of 
this  interesting  genus  may  soon  be  looked 
for. 

DENDROPFIYLLIA.  The  name  given 
to  a genus  of  Polypi,  or  Madrepores,  of  co- 
ral-like structure.  They  are  of  arborescent 
forms,  the  stem  sending  cut  branches,  instead 
of  remaining  simply  columnar ; and  these 
branches  again  subdividing.  The  whole 
structure  is  covered  with  a gelatinous  or 
fleshy  substance,  which,  although  it  has  no 
direct  communication  with  the  stomach, 
seems  to  constitute  the  animai,  of  which  the 
Polypes  are  only  subordinate  parts. 

DENDROSAURA,  or  TREE  LIZARDS. 

The  name  of  a tribe  of  Reptiles,  containing 
the  Chameleons,  and  used  by  Mr.  Gray  in 
his  excellent  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Lizards  in  the  British  Museum.  The  scales 
of  the  belly,  of  the  side,  and  of  the  back,  are 
granular,  and  in  circular  bands  ; the  tongue 
is  worm-like  and  elongate,  and  very  exten- 
sile. The  eyes  are  globular,  very  mobile, 
covered  with  a circular  lid  pierced  with  a 
small  central  hole.  The  toes  are  formed 
Into  two  grasping  opposable  groups,  which 
fit  them  admirably  for  living  on  trees.  [See 
Chameleon.] 

DENTIROSTRES.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  birds,  characterized  by  having  a notch 
j and  tooth-like  process  on  each  side  of  the 
margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  They  ma- 
I infest  rapacious  habits,  and  prey  on  smaller 
and  weaker  birds.  The  Butcher-bird  will 
I serve  as  an  example  of  this  tribe. 

DERMESTES  : DERMESTIDJE.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the 
I antenna;  of  which  are  elevated  and  perfo-  i 

j liated  transversely.  The  law*  or  grubs  of  this  — . 

. tribe  devour  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  and  ( into  a small,  very  flexible  proboscis,  which 
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is  constantly  in  motion.  It  1uls  a long  tail, 
scaly  and  flattened  at  the  sides  ; membranous 
feet ; eyes  very  small ; and  no  external  ears. 
This  animal  is  very  common  along  the  nver* 
and  lakes  of  Southern  Russia,  where  it  feeds 
on  worms,  the  larvie  of  insects,  and  particu- 
larly on  leeches,  which  it  easily  withdraws 
from  the  mud  by  means  of  its  flexible  pro- 
boscis. It  never  comes  voluntarily  on  shore, 
but  is  often  taken  in  the  nets  of  the  fisher- 
men. Its  burrow,  excavated  in  a bank,  com- 
mences under  water,  and  ascends  to  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  floods.  Under  the 
tail  of  the  Desman  are  two  small  follicles 
containing  a kind  of  unctuous  substance,  of 
a strong  musky  odour,  from  which  the  name 
of  Musk-rat  is  given  to  it. 

DEW  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Setina. 


family  CurculicmifJtz,  and  contain*  two  or 
three  species.  It  U very  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  South  America.  It  u often,  with  a 
magnifying  glass  of  no  great  power,  formed 


t 


DIADEM  SPIDER.  ( Epeira  diadema .) 
This  spider,  60  common  in  the  autumn,  be- 
longs to  Walckenaer’s  genus  Epeira.  Its  body, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a hazel 
nut,  is  of  a deep  chestnut  brown  colour,  and 
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into  a very  pleasing  toy  to  amuse  young  j 
people.  There  are  small  species  of  Cvrculio- 
nidee  in  our  own  island,  however,  which  are 
scarcely  less  brilliant  when  magnified  under 
a good  light,  and  with  sufficient  power. 

DLAPERIS.  [See  Taxicokses.] 
DICjEUM.  a genus  of  Tenuirostral 
Birds,  allied  to  the  Ceeepers  : they  do  not  l 
use  their  tails  as  these  birds  do  : and  they 
are  generally  brilliant  in  colour,  having 
more  or  less  of  scarlet  in  their  plumage. 
Species  occur  in  Asia,  its  islands,  and  in 
Australia. 

DICHOBUNE.  [See  Scrm-EiatsT.] 
DICHODON.  [See  Scppexmest.] 
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DICOTYLES.  [See  Peccart.] 


the  abdomen  beautifully  marked  by  a lon- 
gitudinal series  of  round  milk-white  spots, 
crossed  by  others  of  a similar  appearance, 
so  as  to  represent  in  some  degree  the  pattern 
of  a small  diadem.  It  is  chiefly  seen  during 
the  autumnal  season  in  our  gardens,  where, 
in  some  convenient  spot  or  shelter,  it  forms 
a large,  round,  close  web  of  yellow  silk,  in 
which  it  deposits  its  eggs,  guarding  this  web 
with  a secondary  one  of  a looser  texture. 
The  young  are  hatched  in  the  ensuing  May, 
the  parent  insects  dying  towards  the  close  of 
autumn.  At  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  are 
placed  five  papillte  or  teats,  through  which 
the  spider  draws  its  thread.  The  eyes,  which 
are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
are  eight  in  number,  placed  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  fangs  with 
which  the  animal  wounds  its  prey  arc  strong, 
1 curved,  sharp-pointed,  and  each  furnished 
l on  the  inside,  near  the  tip,  with  a small  ob- 
long hole  or  slit,  through  which  is  discharged 
a poisonous  fluid  into  the  wound  made  by 
I the  point  itself.  The  feet  are  of  a highly 
! curious  structure  ; the  two  claws  with  which 
i each  is  terminated  being  furnished  on  it* 
under  side  with  several  parallel  processes 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  enabling 
the  spider  to  manage  with  the  utmost  facility 
the  threads  in  its  web,  &c.  [See  Si'iDKH.] 

DIAMOND  BEETLE.  (Entimus.)  This 
I spleudid  Coleopterous  insect  belongs  to  the 


DICRONOCEPHAI.US.  A genus  of 
Coleoplcra  beloncing  to  the  family  Cctr>- 
nitidce,  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  mate,  j 
which  is  the  only  sex  at  present  known,  is 
remarkable  for  the  two  horns  on  the  head, 
which  are  bent  up.  The  only  known  >i*-cies. 
Dicronoccphalus  IVallichii,  is  a native  of 


DR.  WAIJ.ICH  S BEETLE. 

(DICRONOCEPBAECfl  WaLLICHII.) 

Northern  China,  where  it  has  been  lately 
found  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  the  Bota- 
uist.  It  is  of  a yellowish  gray  colour,  and 
it  is  nt  present  very  rare  in  collections 
(there  is  one.  however,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum) ; but,  like  its  congeners.  .Nriry-ua  and 
Cjjphomtccidialus,  from  India,  and  M^crrnstes 
and  rhcaiimu* , from  the  Eastern  Islands,  the 
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active  researches  of  Indian  officers  and  colo- 
nists will  make  these  pretty  and  singular 
insects  more  common. 

DICYNODON.  [See  Appendix.] 

DIDELPHUhE.  A family  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  Marsupialia,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  genus  Didelphis , or  Opossum. 
They  are  restricted  to  America.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  ten  incisors  above 
and  eight  below,  the  canines  being  one  on 
each  side  of  either  jaw,  and  the  molars  seven, 
tire  four  last,  or  true  molars,  being  crowned 
with  sharp  tubercles.  The  limbs  are  short ; 
the  feet  plantigrade  ; and  the  toes,  which 
are  five  on  each  foot,  armed  with  sharp, 
strong,  curved  claws,  except  the  inner  toe  or 
thumb  on  the  hinder  feet,  which  is  opposable 
and  destitute  of  a nail.  The  tail,  except  at 
the  base,  is  scaly  and  naked  ; and  it  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less  prehensile.  In  some  species 
the  pouch  is  entirely  wanting,  being  indi- 
cated only  by  a slight  fold  of  the  skin.  [See 
Opossum.] 

DEDUNCULUS.  A genus  of  birds  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  [See  Gnatiio- 
dox.] 

DIDTTS.  [See  Dodo,  p.  183.] 

DIMERA.  A section  of  the  order  Horn- 
optera,  comprising  much  smuller  insects 
than  those  included  in  the  section  Tnviera, 
and  distinguished  from  them  by  having  only 
two  joints  in  the  tarsi;  with  antenna  longer 
than  the  head,  and  composed  of  from  six  to 
ten  filiform  joints  ; whilst  they  differ  from 
the  Monomera  by  the  winged  individuals 
possessing  tour  wings,  the  anterior  being 
ordinarily  of  the  same  membranous  texture 
as  the  posterior.  The  section  consists  of  the 
families  Psyllidce , Apliidat,  and  Aleyrodidai. 

DIMORPHODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

DIMYARIA.  The  name  given  to  the 
second  order  of  Ccmchiferce,  or  Bival  v-.  Shel  ls. 
It  contains  a great  number  of  families,  which 
may  be  grouped  into  four  divisions,  arising 
partly  from  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  its 
molluscous  inhabitant,  but  chiefly  from  the 
more  or  less  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
valves  close  upon  each  other. 

DINGO,  or  AUSTRALIAN  DOG.  This 
species  of  the  canine  race  has  a very  wolf- 
like appearance.  The  ears  are  short  and 
I erect ; the  tail  rather  bushy  ; the  hair,  which 
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is  of  a reddish  dun  colour,  is  long,  thick,  and 
■traight.  This  dog  is  extremely  fierce,  and 
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has  the  same  sort  of  snarling  and  howling  j 
voice  as  the  larger  kind  of  dogs  have  in  ge- 
neral ; though  by  some  it  has  been  erro- 
neously said  neither  to  bark  nor  growl. 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  Dingo  is  the  descendant  of  a race 
or.ce  domesticated,  which  has  returned  to 
its  wild  state. 

DINORNIS.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Ostrich  tribe,  now  only  found  in  a fossil 
state  in  New  Zealand,  whence  many  bones 
have  been  sent  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
species  must  have  been  at  least  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  speci- 
mens may  have  been  still  higher.  It  is 
known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Moa. 
For  details  of  its  anatomy,  the  reader  should 
consult  Prof.  Owen’s  elaborate  Memoir  in 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society’s  Transactions. 

DINOSAURIA.  [See  Supplement;] 

DINOTHERIUM.  A genus  of  extinct 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions ; but  as  only  fragments  of  tliis  huge  | 
creature  have  yet  been  found,  the  size  of  the 
entire  animal  cannot  be  accurately  given. 


BKUIX  VV  DINOTHERIUM  OIOANTKDU 

A skull  of  one  was  disinterred  at  Epplesheim,  ' 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  1830,  measuring  about  j 
four  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  ; I 
fiom  which,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Cuvier  and  Kaup,  the  Dinotherium  is 
supposed  to  have  attained  the  length  of  i 
eighteen  feet.  Dr.  Buck  land,  who  paid  great  I 
attention  to  the  remains  of  this  immense 
specimen  of  extinct  Mammalia,  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  an  aquatic  animal  “ It  I 
is  mechanically  impossible,”  he  observes,  I 
“ that  a lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet  long, 
loaded  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  extremity 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  to  the  quadruped  living 
on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvantage  would 
have  attended  this  structure  in  a large  ani- 
mal destined  to  live  in  water  and  the 
aquatic  habits  of  the  family  of  Tapirs,  to 
winch  the  Dinotherium  was  most  nearly 
allied,  render  it  probable  that,  like  them, 
it  was  an  inhabitant  of  fresh-water  lakes, 
and  riverB,”  ffcc.  The  Doctor  subsequently 
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says,"  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klipstein  have 
recently  published  a description  and  figures 
of  this  head,  in  which  they  state  that  the 
very  remarkable  form  and  dispositions  of 
the" hinder  part  of  the  skull  show  it  to  have 
been  connected  with  muscles  of  extraordi- 
narv  power,  to  give  that  kind  of  movement 
to  the  head  which  would  admit  of  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  tusks  in  digging  into 
and  tearing  up  the  earth.  They  further 
observe  that  my  conjectures  respecting  the 
aquatic  habits  of  this  animal  are  confirmed  by 
approximations  in  the  form  of  the  occipital 
bone  to  the  occiput  of  Cetacea ; the  Dinothe- 
rium,  in  this  structure,  affording  a new  and 
important  link  between  the  Cetacea  and 
the  Pachydermata 

DIODON.  A remarkable  genu9  of  Plcctog- 
nathi,  or  bony  fishes  with  soldered  jaws. 

The  Diodon  Hystrix,  commonly 
termed  the  Sea-Porcupine,  is  of  a nearly 
spherical  form,  sometimes  measuring  not 
less  than  two  feet  in  length  ; but  it  possesses 
the  power  of  inflating  or  contracting  itself  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  an  internal  skin  or 
membrane  situated  beneath  the  exterior  or 
spiny  covering.  Its  colour  is  a pale  grey, 
the  back  being  of  a somewhat  deeper  cast ; 
and  the  whole  body  is  marked  at  the  base 
of  each  spine  by  a round  black  spot ; the 
fins  being  also  spotted.  When  taken  by  a 
line  and  hook,  it  inflates  its  body  and 
elevates  its  spines  to  the  highest  possible 
degree,  as  if  endeavouring  to  wound  in  all 
directions  ; nor  can  it  be  touched  without 
danger  until  it  is  dead.  It  i9  a native  of  the 
Indian  and  American  6eas ; and  its  flesh  is 
coarse  and  worthless. 

The  Obloxg  Diodon  ( Diodon  atinga ) 
differs  from  the  former  in  being  of  a more 
lengthened  shape,  and  in  having  the  spines 
rather  round  than  triangular.  Its  general 
colour  is  grey,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  with 
a cast  of  pink  on  the  lower  parts  like  the 
Diodon  Hystrix:  it  is  marked  with  numerous 
round  black  spots  ; but  it  is  only  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Unless  very 
carefully  cleaned,  it  is  dangerous  to  eat  it  ; 
for  if  not  absolutely  poisonous,  the  flesh  is 
highly  unwholesome.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian  and  American  seas. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  the  Round 
Diodon  ( Diodon  orbicularis ),  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length  ; which  is  considered  a 
poisonous  fish:  Plumier’s  Diodon  (Dio- 
don'Plumicri),  a species  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Oblong  Diodon  : and  the  Patched  Dio- 
don ( Diodon  liturosus ),  which  inclines  to  a 
globular  shape,  and  is  marked  on  each  side 
of  the  body  with  an  oval  patch  and  two 
transverse  ones  ; and  on  the  back  a round 
6pot  encircling  the  dorsal  fin  : spines  white 
with  brown  tips,  and  all  the  fins  greenish 
yellow. 

“ One  day,”  says  Mr.  Darwin  (while  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil),  “ I was  amused  by 
watching  the  habits  of  a Diodon,  which  was 
caught  swimming  near  the  shore.  This  fish 
is  well  known  to  possess  the  singular  power 
of  distending  itself  into  a nearly  spherical 
form.  After  having  been  taken  out  of  water 
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for  a short  time,  and  then  again  immersed 
in  it,  a considerable  quantity  both  of  water 
and  air  was  absorbed  by  the  mouth,  and 
perhaps  likewise  by  the  branchial  apertures. 
The  process  is  effected  by  two  methods  ; the 
air  is  swallowed,  and  ie  then  forced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  its  return  being  pre- 
vented by  a muscular  contraction  which  is 
externally  visible ; but  the  water,  I ob- 
served, entered  in  a stream  through  the 
mouth,  which  was  wide  open  and  motionless ; 
this  latter  action  must  therefore  depend  on 
suction.  The  skin  about  the  abdomen  is 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  back  ; hence, 
during  the  inflation,  the  lower  surface  be- 
comes far  more  distended  than  the  upper ; 
and  the  fish,  in  consequence,  floats  with  its 
back  downwards.  Cuvier  doubts  whether 
the  Diodon,  in  this  position,  is  able  to  swim  ; 
but  not  only  can  it  thus  move  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  but  likewise  it  can  turn  round 
to  either  side.  This  latter  movement  is 
effected  solely  by  the  aid  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  tail  being  collapsed,  and  not  used- 
From  the  body  being  buoyed  up  with  so 
much  air,  the  branchial  openings  were  out 
of  water : but  a stream  drawn  in  by  the 
mouth  constantly  flowed  through  them. 

“ The  fish,  having  remained  in  this  dis- 
tended state  for  a short  time,  generally  ex- 
pelled the  air  and  water  with  considerable 
force  from  the  branchial  apertures  and 
mouth.  It  could  emit,  at  will,  a portion  of 
the  water;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  pro- 
bable, that  this  fluid  is  taken  in  partly  for 
the  sake  of  regulating  its  specific  gravity. 
This  Diodon  possessed  several  means  of  de- 
fence. It  could  give  a severe  bite,  and  could 
eject  water  from  its  mouth  to  some  distance, 
at  the  same  time  it  made  a curious  noise  by 
the  movement  of  its  jaws.  By  the  inflation 
of  its  body,  the  papillse,  with  which  the  skin 
is  covered,  became  erect  and  pointed-  But 
the  most  curious  circumstance  was,  that  it 
emitted  from  the  skin  of  its  belly,  when  . 
handled,  a most  beautiful  carmine  red  and 
fibrous  secretion,  which  stained  ivory  and 
paper  in  so  curious  a manner,  that  the  tint 
is  retained  to  the  present  day.*’ 

DIOMEDE  A.  [See  Albatross.] 

DIPHYLLOBOTIIRTUM.  [See  SrrrL.] 

DIOPSIS,  or  TELESCOPE  FLY.  A 
very  singular  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  re- 
markable for  the  enormously  developed  pe- 
dicels on  which  the  eyes  are  situated.  They 
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are  found  in  Western  Africa,  India,  and  the 
Indian  islands,  some  of  the  species  being  of 
considerable  size.  One  species,  the  Diopsis 
Sykesii,  was  observed  by  the  distinguished 
Indian  statistician  and  naturalist  after  whom 
it  is  named  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  countless 
multitudes  in  one  of  the  Indian  vallies. 
lienee  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  habits 
of  the  numerous  species  composing  the  genus 
are  similar.  It  is  one  of  those  well-marked 
and  remarkable  groups  of  insects,  all  the 
species  of  which  have  been  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Westwood.  They  are,  how- 
ever, rare  in  collections;  the  British  Museum 
possessing  many  curious  species. 

DIPLOPTERA,  or  DIPLOPTERYGA. 
A group  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  forming 
the  third  division  of  the  subsection  Free- 
doms. These  wasps  obtain  their  name  from 
the  wings  being  folded  throughout  their 
entire  length  when  at  rest.  The  antennas 
are  generally  elbowed,  and  cither  filiform  or 
thickened  at  the  tips ; the  palpi  are  short 
and  filiform  ; the  maxillae  are  long,  cori- 
aceous, and  compressed  : the  thorax  is  oval 
and  entire  ; and  the  collar  extends  laterally 
to  the  base  of  the  wings.  The  body  is  gene- 
rally black,  more  or  less  spotted  with  buff, 
and  either  quite  naked,  or  very  slightly 
clothed  with  hairs  : the  legs  are  of  moderate 
length,  not  furnished  with  organs  fitted  for 
the  collection  of  pollen ; and  the  abdomen 
is  ovate.  The  sting  of  the  females  and 
neuters  is  very  powerful,  and  has  occasion- 
ally caused  the  death  of  fhose  persons  who 
have  been  attacked  by  these  insects.  This 
division  forms  two  families,  Euvienidce  and 
Vespidce.  [See  Wasp.] 

DIPROTODON.  [See  Supplement.] 
DEPSAS.  A genua  of  Snakes  [which  see]. 
DIPTERA.  An  order  of  two-winged  in- 
sects : of  which  the  common  house-fly  and 
blue-bottle  fly  afford  familiar  examples. 
There  are,  however,  some  dipterous  insects 
which  are  destitute  of  wings  : hence  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  other  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  this  order.  Some  possess  a pro- 
boscis and  sucker : others  have  a proboscis 
and  no  sucker.  They  have  six  legs,  furnished 
with  five-jointed  tarsi,  two  palpi,  two  an- 
tennae, and  three  ocelli.  The  mouth  in  the 
insects  of  this  order  is  formed  for  suction  ; 
but  there  are  considerable  varieties  in  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  Behind 
the  wings  are  placed  a pair  of  movable 
•lender  bodies,  termed  hnlteres , or  balancers, 
which  arc  kept  in  continual  motion,  and  are 
usually  present  even  when  the  true  wings 
are  not  developed.  The  wings  arc  generally 
horizontal  In  their  position,  and  transparent ; 
the  eyes  are  generally  large,  often  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  head.  The  Dijitera  all 
undergo  a complete  metamorphosis,  as  far 
as  respects  the  comparative  structure  of  the 
larva  and  the  perfect  insect ; the  former 
being  generally  cylindrical  footless  grubs. 

The  two- winged  insects,  though  mostly  of 
moderate  or  small  size,  are  not  only  very 
numerous  in  kinds  or  species,  but  also  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,  often  appearing  inswarm9  of  countless 


multitudes.  Flies  are  destined  to  live  wholly 
on  liquid  food,  and  are  therefore  provided 
with  a proboscis,  enclosing  hard  and  sharp- 
pointed  darts,  instead  of  jaws,  and  fitted  for 
piercing  and  sucking  ; or  ending  with  soft 
and  fleshy  lips,  for  lapping.  In  our  own 
persons  we  suffer  much  from  the  sharp 
suckers  and  bloodthirsty  propensities  of 
gnats  and  mosquitos  ( Culiddce ),  and  also 
from  those  of  certain  midges  ( Ceratopogon 
and  Simuliurn),  including  the  tormenting 
black  flies  ( Simuliurn  molestum)  of  America. 
The  larvae  of  these  insects  live  in  stagnant 
water,  and  subsist  on  minute  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Horse-flies  and  the  golden-eyed  forest 
flies  ( Tabcinidte ),  whose  larva:  live  in  the 
ground,  and  the  stinging  stable-flies  ( Sto - 
moxys ),  which  closely  resemble  common 
house-flies,  and  in  the  larva  state  live  in 
dung,  attack  both  man  and  animals,  goading 
the  latter  sometimes  almost  to  madness  by 
their  severe  and  incessant  punctures.  The 
winged  horse-ticks  ( Hippoboscie ),  the  bird- 
flies  ( Omithomyice ),  the  wingless  sheep-ticks 
( Mdophagi ).  and  the  spider-flics  ( Nycteri - 
dice),  and  bee-lice  ( Braulce ),  which  are  also 
destitute  of  wings,  are  truly  parasitical  in 
their  habits,  and  pass  their  whole  lives  upon 
the  skin  of  animals.  Bot-flies  or  gad-flies 
( (Estridce),  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  ap  - 
pear to  take  no  food  while  in  the  winged 
state,  and  are  destitute  of  a proboscis  ; the 
nourishment  obtained  by  their  larvae,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  live  in  the  bodies  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  being  suffi- 
cient to  lost  these  insects  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Some  flies,  though  apparently 
harmless  in  the  winged  state,  deposit  their 
eggs  on  plants,  on  the  juices  of  which  their 
young  subsist,  and  are  oftentimes  productive 
of  immense  injury  to  vegetation ; among 
these  the  most  notorious  for  their  depreda- 
tions are  the  gall-gnats  ( Cecidomyice ),  in- 
cluding the  wheat-fly  and  Hessian-fly,  the 
root-eating  maggots  of  some  of  the  long- 
legged  gnats  ( Tipulce ),  those  of  the  flower- 
flies  ( Anthomyice ),  and  the  two- winged  gall- 
flies and  fruit  flies  (Ortalides).  To  this  list 
of  noxious  flies,  are  to  be  added  the  common 
house-flies  ( Muscat ),  which  pass  through  the 
maggot  state  in  dung  and  other  filth,  the 
blue-bottle  or  blow-flies,  and  meat-flies 
( Lucilice  and  Calliphorce ),  together  with  the 
maggot-producing  or  viviparous  flesh-flies 
( Sarcophagce  and  Cynomyice),  whose  maggots 
live  in  flesh,  the  cheese-fly  ( Fiophila ),  the 
parent  of  the  well-known  skippers,  an<L  a 
few  others  that  in  the  larva  state  attack  our 
household  stores.  Some  are  entirely  harm- 
less in  all  their  states  and  many  are  emi- 
nently useful  in  various  ways.  Even  the 
common  house-flies,  and  flesh-flies,  together 
with  others  for  which  no  names  exist  in  our 
language,  render  important  services  by  feed- 
ing, while  larvae,  upon  dung,  carrion,  and  all 
kinds  of  filth  ; by  which  means,  and  by  simi- 
lar services,  rendered  by  various  tribes  of 
scavenger-beetles,  these  offensive  matters 
speedily  disappear,  instead  of  remaining  to 
decay  slowly,  thereby  tainting  the  air  and 
rendering  it  unwholesome.  Those  whoso 
larvae  live  in  stagnant  water,  such  as  gnats 
(C ’Ulicuke),  the  soldier-flics  (Stratiomyadce), 
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&c.,  tend  to  prevent  the  water  from  becom- 
ing  putrid,  by  devouring  the  decayed  animal  j 
and  vegetable  matter  it  contains.  Ihe 
maggots  of  some  flics  live  in  toadstools  and 
similar  excrescences  growing  on  trees  ; those 
of  others  in  rotten  wood  and  bark.  And, 
finally,  many  lay  their  eggs  on  caterpillars, 
and  on  various  other  larva:,  within  the 
bodies  of  which  the  maggots  hatched  from 
these  eggs  live  till  they  destroy  their  victims. 
Besides  performing  their  various  appointed 
tasks  in  the  economy  of  nature— flies,  and 
other  insects,  subserve  another  highly  im- 
portant purpose,  for  which  an  all  wise  Pro- 
vidence has  designed  them,  namely,  that  of 
furnishing  food  to  numerous  other  animals. 
Not  to  mention  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds,  many  birds  live 
partly  or  entirely  on  insects.  The  finest 
song-birds,  nightingales  and  thrushes,  feast 
with  the  highest  relish  on  maggots  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  on  flies  and  other  insects, 
while  warblers,  swallows,  &c.  &c.,  devour 
these  two-winged  insects  in  great  numbers. 
— The  works  of  Meigen,  Wiedemann,  Mac- 
quart,  and  RobineauDesvoidy,  arc  the  great 
authorities  on  this  very  numerous  and  every 
1 where  distributed  order  of  insects. 

I DIPUS.  [SeeJEitBOA.] 

DIRT-DAUBER.  The  name  given  in 
! the  United  States  to  a species  of  Ilymenop- 
terous  insect.  [See  Pelopeus.] 

I DISTOMA.  [See  Fltjke,  p.  228.] 

I DIVERS.  ( Colymbidce .)  A genus  of 

aquatic  birds,  thus  described  by  Bewick  : — 

\ “ The  bill  is  strong,  straight,  and  pointed  : 
the  upper  mandible  longest ; the  edges  of 
1 each  bending  inwards  : nostrils  linear,  the 
upper  part  divided  by  a small  cutaneous 
appendage:  tongue  long,  pointed,  and  ser- 
rated on  each  side  near  the  base  : thighs 
placed  far  backward  : legs  thin  and  flat,  and 
extended  horizontally  : toes  four  in  number; 
the  exterior  the  longest  ; the  back  one  small, 
and  joined  to,  the  interior  by  a thin  mem- 
brane : tail  short,  consisting  of  twenty 
feathers.  These  birds  arc  broad,  flat,  and 
long-bodied,  and  swim  in  a squat  position 
on  the  water.” 


inclines  more  to  brown.  This  bird  inhabits 
the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Arctic  coaaU, 
and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in 
England.  It  seldom  quiu  the  tea,  or  retire* 


GREAT  HOBTEEP.K  D1VFK. 
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inland,  except  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, when  it  repairs  to  the  borders  of  fresh- 
water lakes  ; and  the  female  deposits  two 
large  eges  of  a pale  clear  yellowish  colour. 
marked“with  very  large  and  small  spots  of 
ashy-purple.  Fish  is  the  principal  food  of 
this*  species,  and  the  herring  in  particular,  I 
the  fry  of  fish,  crustaceans,  and  marine  | 
vegetables. 


The  Great  Northern  Diver.  (Colj/m- 
bus  glaciali* ) measures  upwards  of  three 
feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  six  inches  in 
breadth.  The  bill  is  black  and  strong, 
and  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth  is  four 
indies  long  ; the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
dee] 
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acep  black,  glossed  with  green  and  purple  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  being  streaked 
with  a large  white  band  shaped  like  a cres- 
cent ; exactly  under  the  throat  is  another 
band  ; and  both  are  marked  with  black 
oblong  strokes  pointing  downwards.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a deep  black,  tinged 
with  n rich  purple  gloss;  the  breast  and 
under  side  of  the  body  is  wholly  white  ; 
the  sides  of  the  breast  are  marked  with  black 
lines  ; and  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
and  the  scapulars,  are  black,  thickly  marked 
with  white  spots.  The  tail  is  verv  short, 
and  almost  hid  by  the  scapulars ; the  leg* 
and  feet  are  black.  The  iemalc  is  less  than 
the  male,  and  her  whole  upper  plumage 


i The  Red-throated  Diver.  ( Cobjmbvs 
I septentrional  is.)  This  species  is  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in 
breadth.  The  sides  of  the  head.  neck,  and 
throat  are  mouse  colour ; the  top  of  the 
head  is  spotted  with  black  ; the  hinder  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck  are  longitudinally 
rayed  with  black  and  white  ; the  upper  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  to  the  throat,  is  of  a deep 
chestnut- red  ; the  breast  and  under  parts  of 
; the  plumage  are  pure  white  : the  sides,  the 
back,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are 
1 blackish  brown  in  the  very  old  birds,  but  in 
those  of  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  they 
j are  slightly  sprinkled  with  small  white  spots. 

The  male’  and  female  are  nearly  alike  in 
i their  plumage.  This  species  inhabits  the 
1 6nme  cold  countries  as  the  other  Divers,  and 
1 its  manners  and  habits  do  not  differ  from 
theirs ; but  it  is  of  a more  lively  character, 
and  has  a more  sprightly  appearance.  They 
breed  and  are  common  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
Greenland.  Iceland,  the  Zetland  and  Orkney 
Isles,  Ac.  The  female  makes  her  nest,  w hich 
is  composed  of  moss  and  herbage,  lined  with 
a little  of  her  own  dowm,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  shore  : she  lays  two  eggrs,  which  ore 
somewhat  longer  than  those  of  a lien,  and  of 
a dingy  bluish -white,  thinly  marked  witb 
dusky  spots.  Thcv  run  swiftly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  are  verv  awkward  on 
land,  from  which  they  rise  with  difficulty : 
their  flight,  however,  when  once  on  the  wing, 
is  both  strong  and  swift. 
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The  Black-throated  Diver  (Columbus 
arcticus)  differs  in  plumage  from  the  last 
described,  and  is  rather  larger.  The  bill 
and  front  of  the  neck  are  black  ; the  hind 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  cinereous  ; the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  marked  with  black  and 
white  lines,  and  the  fore  part  is  ol  a glossy 
variable  purple,  black,  and  green.  The 
1 back,  the  scapulars,  and  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  black ; the  two  former  being 
I marked  with  square,  and  the  latter  with 
round  white  spots  : quills  dusky  ; tail  black ; 

I le^s  dark,  and  reddish  on  the  inside,  lake 
the  preceding,  this  bird  is  common  in  all  the 
Arctic  regions  ; and  in  its  winter  migrations 
it  visits  England,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
Their  skins  are  dressed,  and  made  into  caps, 
hoods,  &c.,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  a co- 
vering for  the  head  and  breast  in  the  rigor- 
ous climates  in  which  these  birds  are  found, 
the  great  thickness  of  the  feathers  rendering 
them  very  fit  for  that  purpose. 

DOBCHICK,  or  DIDAPPER.  ( Podxccps 
minor. ) A Palmipede  bird  of  the  Grebe  kind. 
It  seldom  exceeds  six  ounces  in  weight : the 
beak  is  short,  large  at  the  baseband  tapering 
to  the  point  : the  head  is  thickly  clothed 
with  downy  feathers,  which  it  can  putt  up 
at  pleasure  ; the  eyes  are  large,  the  wings 
small,  and  it  has  no  tail.  Its  plumage  on 
i the  back  is  of  a deep  blackish  brown  colour, 
and  white  on  the  belly.  It  moves  with  more 
facility  under  the  water  than  on  its  surface, 
and  raises  itself  from  that  element  with  great 
difficulty  ; but  when  onceon  the  wing,  it  is 
capable  of  continuing  its  flight  for  a consi- 
derable time.  “ Ornithologists  and  sports- 
men describe  the  nest  of  this  bird  as  being  of 
a large  size,  and  composed  of  a very  great 
quantity  of  grass  and  water-plants,  at  least 
a foot  in  thickness,  and  so  placed  in  the  water 
that  the  female  hatches  her  eggs  amidst  the 
continual  wet,  in  which  they  were  first  laid  : 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  natural  warmth 
of  her  body  occasions  a fermentation  of  the 
herbage,  which  greatly  aids  the  incubation. 
She  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a yellowish 
dull  white,  and  is  said  to  cover  them  up  with 
the  surrounding  leaves  every  time  she  has 
occasion  to  stir  abroad.”  (Bewick.')  — — There 
are  several  other  species  of  the  Dobchick  ; as 
the  Honied,  the  Eared,  the  Black  and  White 
Dobchick,  &c. ; all  of  which  are  larger  than 
the  one  here  described.  [See  Guebe.] 

| DODO.  A large  and  most  unwieldy  bird, 
generally  supposed  to  be  extinct,  and  whose 
very  existence  at  any  period  has  been  doubt- 
ed.  But  as  there  are  accounts  of  it  in  the 
I works  of  more  than  one  naturalist,  and  as 
■'  it  is  described  most  minutely,  it  behoves  us 
to  collect  the  best  information  of  it  we  can 
find.  The  Dodo  is  stated  to  be  a native  of 
the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France  ; and  the 
Dutch,  who  first  discovered  it  there,  are  said 
to  have  termed  it  the  nauseous  bird,  as  well 
from  its  disgusting  figure,  as  from  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  its  flesh.  Its  apjiearance, 
instead  of  giving  one  an  idea  of  swiftness, 
the  common  attribute  of  birds  in  general, 
seems  to  strike  the  imagination  os  something 
the  most  unwieldy  and  inactive  in  nature. 
Its  massive  and  almost  globular  body, which 


is  covered  in  general  with  grey  feathers,  is 
barely  supported  on  two  clumsy  legs  ; while 
its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in  a manner  | 
truly  grotesque.  The  neck,  thick  and  pursy 
in  itself,  is  surmounted  by  a head  composed 
of  two  enormous  mandibles,  opening  lur  be-  | 
hind  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  black,  and 
prominent ; so  that  the  huge  bird,  in  gaping,  ; 
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exhibits  a most  enormous  mouth  : hence  the 
bill  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  thick, 
sharp  at  the  end,  and  having  each  chap 
crooked  in  opposite  directions  ; and  the  two 
mandibles,  which  are  of  a bluish-white  co- 
lour, in  some  measure  resemble  two  spoons 
laid  back  to  back.  The  Dodo  seems  to  be 
so  weighed  down  by  its  own  gravity,  as 
scarcely  to  possess  strength  sufficient  to  give 
energy  to  its  motions  ; and  it  appears  among 
the  feathered  tribe  what  the  Sloth  does 
among  quadrupeds,  an  unresisting  creature, 
equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  Its 
wings  are  covered  with  soft  ash-coloured 
feathers,  intermixed  with  a yellowish-white, 
but  they  are  too  short  to  render  it  any  es- 
sential service  in  flying  : its  tail  is  composed 
of  a few  small  curled  feathers  of  a light 
ash-colour  ; its  legs  are  too  short  to  assist 
it  in  running ; and  its  body  is  exceedingly 
clumsy.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  con- 
cerning this  obscurely  known  bird,  it  would 
seem  that  the  species  has  entirely  disap- 
peared ; and  we  now  possess  no  more  of  it 
at  the  present  day  than  a foot  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a head  and  fot^t  in 
bad  condition  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in 
Oxford. — Dr.  Melville  has  written,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Strickland,  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  this  bird,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  a Pigeon  somewhat  allied  to  the 
genus  Tueuon.  This  memoir,  or  part  of  it, 
which  embraces  the  history  of  the  Solitaire, 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Oxford,  1847.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  most  exquisitely  accurate  en- 
gravings from  the  pencils  of  Ford  and  Dinkcl. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a painting 
believed  to  be  a representation  of  this  bird  ; 
and  in  the  same  case  are  easts  from  the  Oxford 
remains,  and  other  casts  throwing  light  on 
its  history.  It  is  a bird  which  would  appear 
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to  have  become  extinct  within  the  last  200 
years.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  has  published  an  excellent  history 
of  all  that  yras  known  of  it  up  to  his  time. 
[See  Gxathodon  : Soi.itaire.] 

DOG.  ( Cams  familiari «.)  This  most 

faithful  and  valuable  domestic  — so  remark- 
able for  his  incorruptible  fidelity,  his  lasting 
attachment,  liis  inexhaustible  diligence,  and 
his  ready  obedience  — deserves  all  the  eu- 
logies that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  all  the  kindness  that  can  be  shown  him, 
by  his  master  and  companion,  Man.  But  in- 
dependent of  his  being  the  most  sagacious  of 
all  known  quadrupeds,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged friend  of  mankind,  he  is  possessed  of 
all  those  native  qualities  which  contribute 
to  the  convenience,  and  generally  conciliate 
the  affections,  of  the  human  species.  A na- 
tural courage  and  ferocious  disposition 
render  the  Dog  in  his  savage  state  a for- 
midable enemy  to  all  other  animals  : but 
these  qualities  speedily  yield  to  very  different 
ones  in  the  domestic  Dog,  whose  only  am- 
bition seems  to  be  the  desire  of  pleasing  : he 
approaches  with  a timid  respect,  and  lays 
his  strength,  his  courage,  and  all  his  useful 
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talents  at  the  feet  of  his  master  ; he  waits  his 
orders,  consults  his  looks,  and  a single  glance 
is  sufficient  to  put  him  in  motion.  Con- 
stant in  his  affections,  and  grateful  for  the 
slightest  favours,  he  is  humble  and  suppliant 
under  his  owner's  displeasure,  and  eventually 
disarms  resentment  byunwearied  submission, 
When  the  care  of  the  house  is  submitted  to 
him,  he  appears  proud  of  the  charge,  and, 
like  a faithful  sentinel,  he  goes  his  rounds, 
and  gives  manifest  indications  that  he  is 
intent  on  his  duty.  Thus  useful  in  himself, 
and  being  admitted,  as  it  were,  to  a par- 
ticipation of  empire,  he  exerts  a degree  of 
superiority  over  all  other  animals  which 
stand  in  need  of  human  protection.  The 
flocks  and  herds  obey  his  voice  more  readily 
even  than  that  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herds- 
man ; he  conducts  them,  guards  them,  con- 
fines them  within  their  appointed  limits,  and 
considers  their  enemies  ns  his  own.  Nor  are 
his  arts  less  serviceable  in  pursuit,  or  his  un- 
flinching courage  less  valuable  to  man,  than 
his  personal  attachment,  his  obedient  watch- 
fulness, and  his  patient  submission,  are  en- 
dearing. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Dog  exhibits  “ the 
most  singular,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
most  useful  conquest  that  man  has  ever 
made.  Every  species  has  become  our  pro- 


perty ; each  individual  is  entirely  devoted 
to  his  master,  assumes  his  manners,  distin- 
guishes and  defends  his  property,  and  re- 
mains attached  to  him  even  unto  death  ; and 
all  this  proceeds  neither  from  mere  necessity 
nor  constraint,  but  solely  from  true  gratitude 
i and  real  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  6cent  of  the  Dog  have 
created  for  man  a powerful  ally  against 
other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  society.  It  is  the 
only  animal  that  has  followed  man  through 
every  region  of  the  earth.”  What  the  great 
French  naturalist  has  here  said  is  strictly 
true  ; but  every  person  must  agree  with  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  that  “ it  is  singular  that  neither 
Cuvier,  nor  any  one  of  those  by  whom  his 
statements  have  been  copied,  should  have 
mentioned  that  tills  account  is  applicable 
only  to  Europe.  All  Mahommedan  nations 
regard  the  Dog  as  impure,  and  will  not 
touch  it  without  an  ablution.  The  same  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Hindoos.  From  the 
Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Cochin-China, 
dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no 
master.  They  prowl  about  the  towns  and 
villages ; and  though  they  are  naturally 
more  familiar,  they  are  in  no  respect  more 
domesticated,  than  the  carrion  crows,  kites, 
vultures,  &c.  which  assist  them  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  scavengers.” 

If  we  had  sufficient  space,  and  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  the 
sagacity,  affection,  courage,  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  other  estimable  qualities  of  this 
animal,  which,  if  such  instances  were  not 
well  authenticated,  would  appear  incredible; 
but  the  universality  of  such  cases  renders  it 
almost  a matter  of  certainty  that  there  are 
few  of  our  readers  whose  own  experience 
will  not  furnish  them  with  - anecdotes  ” of 
this  nature,  no  less  wonderful  than  true. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed,  without  further 
digression,  in  an  attempt  to  trace,  in  the 
pages  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  the 
source  or  origin  of  the  species,  as  far  as  the 
intermixture  of  races  or  the  influence  of 
domestication  will  permit. 

Pennant  is  of  opinion  that  the  original 
stock  of  Dogs  in  the  Old  World  is  with  great 
reason  supposed  to  be  the  jackal ; that  from 
their  tamed  offspring,  casually  crossed  with 
the  wolf  and  the  fox,  have  arisen  the  num- 
berless forms  and  sizes  of  the  canine  race. 
Button,  with  much  ingenuity,  has  traced  out 
a genealogical  table  of  all  the  known  Does, 
deducing  all  the  other  varieties  from  the 
Shepherd's  Dog,  variously  affected  by  cli- 
mate, and  other  casual  circumstances.  In 
the  Alpine  regions,  for  instance,  this  Dog  is 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  England. 
From  the  recent  observations  of  travellers 
in  the  high  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
where,  although  Dogs  have  been  employed 
for  nn  incalculable  length  of  time,  they  still 
retain  much  of  the  external  appearance  and 
general  carriage  of  a wild  animal,  it  would 
seem  that  Pennant’s  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
attention.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  breed  of  Dogs,  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  varieties  of  the  domestic 
dog,  during  a long  succession  of  generations. 
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still  retains  marked  characteristics  ot  the 
predominance  of  the  savage  qualities  de- 
rived from  its  untamed  progenitors,  in  the 
keen  and  vivid  expression  of  the  eye,  tero- 
citv  of  disposition,  and  severity  of  bite.  It 
is  also  a singular  fact,  that  the  race  of 
European  Dogs  evince  as  great  an  antipathy 
to  the  Esquimaux  species  as  they  do  to  a 

W In  Mr.  Bell’s  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds tills  subject  is  diseussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  much  freedom.  “ It  may 
not  be  uninteresting,”  says  our  author,  “ to 
examine  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  regards  the  original  form,  from 
which  all  the" numerous  varieties  of  the  Dog 
have  sprung.  In  order,  to  come  to  any 
rational  conclusion  on  this  head,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  type  the 
animal  approaches  most  nearly,  after  hav- 
inz  for  many  successive  generations  existed 
in  a wild  state,  removed  from  the  influence 
of  domestication,  and  of  association  with 
mankind.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  seve- 
ral different  instances  of  the  existence  of 
Dogs  in  such  a state  of  wildness  as  to  have 
lost  even  that  common  character  of  domes- 
tication, variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Ox 
these,  two  very  remarkable  ones  are  the 
Dhole  of  India,  and  the  Dingo  of  Australia  ; , 
there  is,  besides,  a half-reclaimed  race  j 
amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and 
another,  also  partially  tamed,  in  bouth 
America,  which  deserve  attention  : and  it  is 
found  that  these  races,  in  different  degrees, 
and  in  a greater  degree  as  they  are  more 
wild,  exhibit  the  lank  and  gaunt  form,  the 
lengthened  limbs,  the  long  and  slender 
muzzle,  and  the  great  comparative  strength 
which  characterize  the  W olf  ; and  that  the 
tail  of  the  Australian  Dog,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  remote  from  domes- 
tication, assumes  the  slightly  bushy  form  of 
that  animal. 

“ We  have  here,  then,  a considerable  ap- 
proximation to  a well-known  wild  animal 
of  the  same  genus,  in  races  which,  though 
doubtless  descended  from  domesticated 
ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
condition  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  j 
remark,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  Wolf,  and 
its  osteology  in  particular,  does  not  differ  ' 
from  the  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  dogs  do  from  each  other. 
The  cranium  is  absolutely  similar,  and  .so 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other  essential 
parts  ; and  to  strengthen  still  further  the 
probability  of  their  identity,  the  Dog  and 
Wolf  will  readily  breed  together,  and  their 
progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  in  the 
position  of  the  eyes  in  the  Wolf  is  one  ot  the 
characters  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Dogs  ; 
anil  although  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  rest 
too  much  upon  the  effects  of  habit  or  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point,  to 
attribute  the  forward  direction  of  the  eyes 
in  the  Dogs,  to  the  constant  habit,  for  many 
successive  generations,  of  looking  forward 
to  their  master,  and  obeying  his  voice. 

“ A point  of  very  considerable  importance 
in  the  question  of  the  identity  of  species  is 
the  period  of  gestation.  This  circumstance 
is  so  invariable  in  individuals  of  the  same 


species,  and  so  rarely  the  same  in  those  which 
are  distinct,  however  nearly  they  may  be 
allied,  that  if,  in  this  respect,  two  animals 
be  found  to  differ,  it  would  be  a strong 
ground  for  doubting  at  least,  perhaps  even 
for  rejecting,  the  opinion  of  their  identity  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  absolute  coin- 
cidence on  this  point  would  afford  a col- 
lateral argument  of  equal  force  in  its  favour. 
Buff'on  indeed  relates  an  instance  of  the 
Wolf,  in  which  the  period  might  possibly 
have  been  seventy-three  days  ; but  even  on 
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his  own  showing,  it  might  have  been  no 
more  than  sixty-three  ; and  certain  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  account  afford  strong 
reason  for  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
case.  Hunter,  who  instituted  a series,  of 
interesting  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  im- 
portant experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Wolf  and  the  Jackal  would 
respectively  breed  with  the  Dog,  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  on  finding  the  affirmative  to 
be  true  in  both  instances,  that  the  Dog,  the 
Wolf,  and  the  Jackal  are  of  one  species. 
But  he  found  that  the  period  of  the  Jackal 
is  fifty-nine  days,  whilst  that  of  the  Wolf 
is  sixty-three  days,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
common  Dog.  Desmarest  also  gives  sixty- 
three  days  as  the  period  of  the  Wolf.  As 
far  as  this  character  goes,  therefore,  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Wolf  and  Dog, 
and  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Jackal. 
The  conclusion  which  Hunter  draws  from 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  wild  animals  will 
breed  with  the  Dog,  and  produce  young 
which  are  fertile  again  with  the  Dog,  is, 
however,  not  yet  satisfactory  ; and  the 
argument  would  be  much  stronger  were  it 
proved  that  the  progeny  would  breed  with 
each  other,  which  lias  not  at  present  been 
done.  It  appears  that  in  many  other  cases, 
especially  amongst  birds,  the  hybrids  will 
breed  with  either  of  the  parent  species  ; but 
the  more  satisfactory  experiment  just  pro- 
posed remains  to  be  tried  ; and  until  this 
has  been  done,  the  chain  of  evidence  is 
incomplete,  and  the  validity  of  the  argument 
derived  from  the  alleged  fertility  of  progeny 
is  inconclusive.”  [Our  author  here  details 
some  striking  facts  to  prove  that  the  sup- 
posed untuineable  ferocity  of  the  Wolf  may 
not  merely  be  subdued,  but  that  he  may 
become  truly  attached  and  friendly  to  those 
who  treat  him  with  kindness.] 

“ Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  view  which  I have  taken,  that  the 
Wolf  is  jrrobablu  the  originator  of  all  the 
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canine  races,  may  be  thus  stated  : — The 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so 
nearly  so,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  d priori 
evidence  in  its  favour.  The  Dog  must  have 
been  derived  from  an  animal  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and 
capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind ; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the 
Wolf.  Dogs  having  returned  to  a wild 
state,  and  continued  in  that  condition 
through  many  successive  generations,  ex- 
hibit characters  which  approximate  more 
and  more  to  those  of  the  Wolf,  in  proportion 
as  the  influence  of  domestication  ceases  to 
act.  The  two  animals  will  breed  together, 
and  produce  fertile  young.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  the  same. 

“ The  races  of  Dogs  have  at  different  times 
been  variously  classified,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  respective  authors ; but,  os  it 
appears  to  me,  with  very  little  truth  in  a 
zoological  point  of  view,  and  as  little  prac- 
tical advantage.  Although  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  varieties  approach  more  nearly  to 
each  other  in  habit  and  conformation  than 
others,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a 
regular  systematic  arrangement.  Buffon, 
F.  Cuvier,  and  other  authors,  have  attempted 
such  classifications  ; but  they  have  been 
merely  artificial,  and  in  many  instances  have 
gone  upon  erroneous  suppositions  as  to  the 
origin  of  mixed  races. 

“ The  food  of  the  Dog  is  various.  It  will 
live  on  cooked  vegetable  matters,  but  prefers 
animal  food,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  it 
when  approacliing  putrefaction.  Its  sto- 
mach will  digest  portions  of  bone.  In  drink- 
ing, it  laps  with  the  tongue  ; it  never  per- 
spires ; but  the  nose  is  naked  and  moist ; 
and  when  hot,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  water 
drops  from  it.  It  walks  round  the  place  it 
is  about  to  lie  down  upon,  and  coils  itself  up 
in  the  same  clirection.  The  female  goes  with 
J’oung  sixty-three  days,  and  usually  lias 
about  six  or  eight  at  a litter ; though  some- 
times as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen.  These 
are  blind  at  birth,  and  do  not  acquire  their 
6ight  until  the  tenth  day.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  the  male  puppies  resemble  the 
father,  and  the  female  the  mother  : this, 
however,  if  it  be  true  to  a certain  extent,  is 
not  absolutely  so ; but,  like  many  other  ani- 
mals, the  father  of  the  first  litter  often  pro- 
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duces  an  impression  which  is  scarcely  lost 
in  all  the  subsequent  ones.  This  is  a fact 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  it  bears 
upon  a question  of  as  great  interest  and  im- 
portance as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  animal 
physiologv.  Such  arc  some  of  the  general 
habits  of  the  whole  species  ; and  there  are 
many  others  which  are  too  well  known  to 


require  repetition.  Those  which  belong  to  ' 
the  different  races  will  be  briefly  mentioned 
under  the  separate  heads." 

Like  the  young  of  most  animals  which 
bring  forth  many  at  a time,  the  Dog  is  not 
perfectly  formed  when  first  produced.  Dur- 
ing their  blind  state  the  bones  of  their  skulls  j 
are  incomplete,  their  bodies  are  inflated, 
their  noses  are  contracted,  and  their  whole 
figure  is  but  imperfectly  represented  ; but  in 
less  than  a month  the  puppy  begins  to  ac- 
quire all  its  senses,  and  from  tliat  time  makes 
hasty  advances  to  perfection.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month,  the  Dog,  like  other  ani- 
mals, sheds  some  of  his  teeth,  which  ore  re- 
newed by  such  as  are  permanent.  The  teeth 
of  the  Dog  being  his  principal,  and  indeed 
his  only  defence,  thev  are  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  "him  the  most  essential 
services : he  cuts  with  his  incisors  or  fore- 
teeth ; he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine 
ones ; and  he  chews  with  his  grinders,  which 
are  fourteen  in  number,  and  so  placed  that 
when  his  jaws  are  shut  there  remains  a dis- 
tance between  them ; so  that  on  opening  his 
mouth  to  the  greatest  possible  stretch,  he 
does  not  lose  the  power  of  his  jaws.  Though 
the  Dog  is  a voracious  animal,  he  is  capable 
of  enduring  hunger  for  a considerable  length 
of  time  : it  seems,  indeed,  that  water  is  more 
necessary  to  his  subsistence  than  food : and 
he  drinks  often,  though  not  abundantly. 

We  shall  conclude”  this  article  with’ some 
extracts  from  an  ingenious  essay  “On  the 
Dog,  as  the  Companion  of  Man  in  his  Geo- 
graphical Distribution,”  by  Dr.  T.  Hodg- 
kin, in  The  Zoologist , edited  by  Mr.  New- 
man : — “ The  most  striking  natural  group, 
the  most  marked  in  its  characters,  and  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  known  va- 
rieties, is  that  which  we  may  trace  from 
China,  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  old 
continent,  to  the  islands  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  and  the  northern  part  of  America.  In 
this  wide  extent  we  find,  as  we  should  rea- 
sonably anticipate,  some  distinctly  marked 
subdivisions,  yet  all  so  evidently  maintain- 
ing the  common  type,  that  the  least  skilful 
observer  must  immediately  recognize  the 
family  resemblance.  The  dogs  constituting 
this  group  may  be  thus  enumerated:  1.  Those 
of  China.  2.  Those  of  Kamskatka.  and  others 
of  the  same  stock  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. 3.  The  very  distinctly  marked  variety 
of  dogs  occurring  in  the  northern  part*  of 
Europe,  and  which  are  called  Spitz  in  Ger- 
many, but  which  are  known  as  Pomeranian 
dogs  when  introduced  into  France  and  Eng- 
land. 4.  The  dogs  of  Iceland,  with  which 
are  probably  connected  those  of  Lapland  and 
Greenland.  And  lastly,  those  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. A very  remarkable  family  likeness 
is  to  be  detected  in  ail  this  group,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  striking  features  are  the 
sharpened  nose,  rather  small  pointed  cars, 
the  approaching  eyes  but  little  projecting, 
the  superior  length  of  hair  about  the  neck, 
with  a greater  or  less  tendency  to  shagrginess 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  in  most 
instances,  an  elevated  curled  tail,  with  a 
temper  which  may  be  characterized  os  rest- 
less and  irritable.  * Wc  meet  with  many  va- 
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rieties  in  stature,  colour,  and  length  of  hair. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  dogs  of  China 
are  often  black,  the  cpitehum  of  the  mouth 
and  tonirue  hating  the  same  colour.  Those 
of  the  north  of  Europe  are  almost  invariably 
white  or  light  brown,  whilst  those  of  tile 
Esuuimaux  are  often  black  and  white.  1 rom 
China  we  see  specimens  both  ot  large  and 
of  small  size,  having  the  same  charac- 
teristic form.  Those  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Kamskatkadales  are  of  rather  a large  size, 


ESQUIMAUX  BOO, 


whilst  those  of  Iceland  are  small,  and  pro 

bably  lower  in  proportion  than  any  other  ot 
the  group.  The  dogs  of  this  group  appear  to 
differ  as  widely  in  their  degree  ot  fidelity  and 
docility.  The  Pomeranian  variety,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  completely  domesticated, 
is  faithful  and  sagacious,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent guard,  and  the  smaller  specimens 
become  the  admired  pets  of  the  ladies.  From 
an  example  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
dogs  have  the  same  character.  Those  of 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Kamskatkadales  are 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  their  strength 
and  endurance  of  fatigue  ; but  they  are  oi  ten 
ill-tempered  and  untractable  ; and  though 
decidedly  sagacious  and  capable  of  being 
trained  as  retrievers,  they  are  obstructive, 
and  cannot  be  left  with  safety  in  the  way  ot 
live  stock,  bearing  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  particulars,  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  wolf,  with  which  it  is  known  that  their 
blood  is  occasionally  blended.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  independently  of 
■uch  known  connexion,  the  whole  group,  ot 
i which  we  are  now  speaking  has  something 
! more  of  the  wolfish  expression  than  anj  other 
! variety  of  the  Canis  familiaris.  * * * 

**  Another  extensive  division  of  the  species, 

1 and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  spread 
| over  a different  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
I probably  to  belong  to  the  western  part  ot 
1 Asia,  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  north 
of  Africa,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  com- 
prising the  true  hunting  dogs.  '1  hey  possess, 

for  the  most  part,  well-developed  noses ; 
their  ears  are  large,  broad,  and  pendulous  ; 
their  proportions  rather  thick  than  other- 
wise ; their  jaws  large  as  compared  with 
! other  dogs,  and  their  tails  thick.  The  de- 
1 icription*  of  hounds  left  by  Greek  authors, 
>eern  to  have  been  applied  to  dogs  of  this 
stock,  which  will  also  be  recognized  in  the 
old  English  hound,  and  in  all  the  varieties 
of  the  modem  hound,  down  to  the  beagle. 
The  pointer  Btrikingly  exhibits  the  same 
characters,  and  all  the  varieties  of  spaniel 
appear  to  be  essentially  branches  of  the  same 


family,  though  probably  modified  by  a cross, 
respecting  which  I shall  presently  hazard  a 
conjecture.  The  true  smooth  terrier  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  division,  though  some  pass- 
ing under  this  name  are  probably  mixed 
with  another  stock.  In  some  of  the  dogs  of 
this  group  we  find  probably  the  most  marked 
effects  of  culture.  Their  large  pendulous 
ears,  as  in  some  varieties  of  rabbits,  may  be 
referred  to  this  cause.  With  a greater  de- 
gree of  submission  and  attention  to  man, 
they  have  also  a greater  degree  of  depend- 
ence upon  him,  and  some  almost  resemble 
the  sheep  and  the  cow  in  this  respect,  whilst 
their  more  artificial  faculties,  which  have 
been  cultivated  for  many  generations,  have 
become  innate  in  the  offspring.  Thus  the 
pointer’s  puppy,  of  a few  weeks  old,  begins 
to  point  of  Iris  own  accord,  and  anticipates 
the  first  lessons  of  his  trainer  ; just  as  young 
horses  will  frequently  adopt  the  artificial 
paces  which  have  been  taught  to  their  sires.  , 
“ A third  group  is  less  distinctly  marked  | 
as  a whole,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  lay 
any  great  stress  on  the  reasons  which  have  | 
induced  me  to  bring  some  of  its  varieties  j 
together  ; but  in  others  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  of  their  affinity,  both  in  visible 
characters  and  known  connection  of  blood, 
notwithstanding  great  apparent  differences 
of  fi<uire.  In  this  group  I would  place  the 
greyhound,  and  that  variety  of  shepherd  s 
dog  which  most  nearly  approaches  him  in 
form.  It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  shepherd’s  dog  is  a single  va- 
riety, since  different  kinds  of  dogs  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  different  districts. 
The  transition  of  the  greyhound  to  one  of 
the  shepherd’s  dogs  takes  place  by  almost 
insensible  degrees,  and  Cowper’s  description 
of  half  lurcher  and  half  cur  must  be  familiar 
and  graphic  to  almost  every  one.  In  the 
young  animals,  when  no  mutilation  of  the 
tail  has  taken  place,  the  resemblance  is  most 
striking.  Another  variety,  perhaps,  is  more 
related  to  the  greyhound  than  even  any  va- 
riety of  shepherd’s  dog  ; I mean  the  English 
bull-dog.  It  was  the  perception  of  the 
striking  resemblance  in  some  points  exhi- 
bited in  these  animals,  notwithstanding  their 
general  difference  of  figure,  before  I was 
aware  of  the  actual  consanguinity  which 
breeders  are  careful  to  maintain,  which  first 
led  me  to  notice  the  indications  of  a natural 
grouping  which  would  seem  to  clash  with 
artificial  arrangement.  Though  the  bull- 
dog is  short,  compact,  and  heavy,  with  a 
proverbially  large  blunt  head  and  broad 
face,  and  the  greyhound  is  the  very  emblem 
of  lightness,  his  elongated  nose,  head,  and 
neck  resembling  a snake,  his  back  loug, 
curved,  and  flexible,  his  body,  which,  with 
sufficient  room  for  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  affords  almost  none  for  those 
of  digestion,  and  supported  on  long  and 
slender  limbs,  which  seem  to  render  him 
among  quadrupeds  what  the  hxrondcUc  dc 
mcr  is  among  birds  — there  are  individual 
points  of  resemblance  between,  the  two  dogs 
which  are  perhaps  more  striking  than  any 
which  can  be  found  among  other  varieties. 
The  feet  and  toes  are  remarkably  deli- 
cately formed  ; the  ears  small  and  pointed, 
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I though  generally  inclined  to  be  pendulous, 

I capable  of  being  erected  ; the  tail  remarkably 
slender,  some  of  the  stoutest  bull-dogs  having 
tails  which  would  grace  an  Italian  grey- 
| hound.  Similar  colours  also  prevail  in  both 
varieties,  and  more  especially  the  brindled, 
the  mottled,  and  the  more  or  less  white.  In 
both,  the  sense  of  smell  is  slow  for  the  dog, 
whilst  the  sight  is  good.  Both  are  ferocious 
and  savage  when  set  on  : the  ferocity  of  the 
greyhound  is  not  unfrequently  shown  in  the 
destruction  of  sheep.” 

The  author  then  gives  reasons  for  pre- 
suming that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  which 
he  says  has  been  regarded  as  a large  species 
of  water-spaniel,  is  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  Esquimaux  stock  ; and  he  concludes  by 
observing  that  whatever  may  be  the  value 
and  results  of  inquiries  like  these,  as  respects 
the  study  of  ethnology,  the  labour  need  not 
be  in  vain  as  respects  the  animals  them- 
selves, since  conclusions  of  more  or  less  prac- 
tical value  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  deduced 
for  the  guidance  of  the  breeder  and  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public. 

Dogs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  But  it  is 
only  in  temperate  climates  that  they  pre- 
serve their  ardour,  courage,  sagacity,  and 
other  talents.  [See  Bloodhound,  Bull-dog, 
Foxhound,  Greyhound,  Hound,. Mastiff, 
Pointer,  Spaniel,  Shepherd’s  Dog,  &c.] 

DOG-FISH.  ( Scyllium  catulus.)  This 
species  of  Shark,  called  the  Large-spotted 
Dog-fish,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length; 
the  head  is  large  ; the  snout  prominent  and 
slightly  pointed : the  skin  rough ; body 
cylindric  ; the  colour  a brownish  grey,  with 
a slight  tinge  of  pale  brick  red,  and  marked 
with  very  numerous  blackish  or  dusky  spots; 
the  belly  whitish,  and  very  smooth.  These 
fish,  when  at  their  full  growth,  weigh  about 
twenty  pounds  each : they  are  caught  in 
considerable  numbers  on  our  own  coasts, 
where  their  voracious  habits  do  great  injury 
to  the  fisheries  ; and  in  Scotland  they  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of 
the  poor.  The  rough  skin  of  this  fish  is  used 
by  joiners  and  other  artificers  in  polishing 
various  substances,  particularly  wood,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  “ fish- 
skin.” 

The  Small-spotted  Dog-fisii  ( Scyl - 
lium  canicula)  is  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  on  our  southern  coasts, 
where,  keeping  near  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
it  feeds  on  small  fish  and  Crustacea.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  marked  with  nu- 
merous small,  dark,  reddish-brown  spots,  on 
a pale  reddish  ground  ; the  spots  on  the  fins 
rather  larger  aud  less  numerous  than  those 
on  the  body. 

The  Picked  Doo-fish  (Spinor  acanthins) 
is  a species  very  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally called  the  Bone  Dog ; it  is  also  very 
numerous  on  the  north-eastern  and  western 
coasts,  and  is  often  scon  in  shoals  among  the 
Scotch  islands.  This  fish  is  distinguished  from 


the  others  of  this  class  by  having  a single 
spine  placed  in  front  of  each  of  its  two  dorsal 
fins,  and  from  which  it  derives  it*  name. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  quotes  Mr. 
Couch,  that  M they  are  sometime*  found  in 
incalculable  numbers,  to  the  no  email  an- 
noyance of  the  fishermen,  whose  hooks  they 
cut  from  the  lines  in  a rapid  succession. 
The  Picked  Dog  bends  itself  into  the  form 
of  a bow  for  the  purpose  of  using  it*  spine*, 
and  by  a sudden  motion  causes  them  to 
spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions  : and 
so  accurately  iB  this  intention  effected,  that 
if  a finger  be  placed  on  its  head,  it  will  strike 
it  without  piercing  its  own  skin.”  Length 
about  twenty  inches  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  slate  grey  ; under  parts  yel- 
lowish. 

Another  species,  called  the  Black- 
mouthed Dog-fish,  (from  the  colour  of  the 
inside  of  its  mouth)  is  well  known  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  runs  from  two  feet  to 
two  feet  six  inches  in  length  ; is  of  a light 
brown  colour  on  the  head  and  along  the 
back,  and  on  each  side  are  two  rows  of  ocel- 
lated  spot6. 

DOLABELLA.  A genus  of  Tectibran- 
chiate  3Iollusca,  closely  allied  to  the  Sea- 
Hares  (Aplysia ),  differing  from  them  in 
having  the  branchiaj  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body,  which  looks  like  a truncated 
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cone.  Their  lateral  crest  does  not  close  on 
branchire,  leaving  a groove.  The  inner  shell 
is  calcareous.  There  is  more  than  one  spe- 
cies ; the  genus  is  found  both  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Eastern  seas.  Interesting 
observations  on  them  aud  allied  genera  have 
been  recorded  by  A.  Adams,  F.L.S. 

DOLICUOSAURUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

DOLIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabit- 
ing univalve  shells,  found,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  Indian,  African,  and  South  American 
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seas  ; the  shell  is  large,  light,  and  oval  or 
globular ; the  mouth  wide  and  notched. 
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banded.  The  mollus-  I cular  powers  of  the  tail  are  proverbial.  The 
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suckles  and  watches  with  great  care  and 


generally  transversely  br 


with  , 

eyes  in  the  middle.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, most  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fine 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  fore- 
going figure  of  the  Partridge  Shell  ( Dolium 
perdix)  will  give  a very  good  general  idea 
of  the  form  of  this  genus. 

DOLPHIN.  ( Delphinus  delphis.)  This 
cetaceous  animal  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  the  Porpoise,  but  has  a much  longer  and 
sharper  snout,  and  the  body  is  of  a more 
slender  shape.  It  often  grows  to  the  length 
of  eight  or  ten  feet ; the  colour  on  the  back 
and  sides  is  dusky,  and  the  belly  whitish  ; 
the  teeth  are  very  numerous,  sharp  pointed, 
and  slightly  bending  forwards  ; and  they 
are  placed  so  close  together,  that  when  the 
mouth  is  shut  the  jaws  lock  into  each  other. 
The  Dolphin  is  fouud  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  seas,  and  seems  to  be  generally 
confounded  by  navigators  with  the  Porpoise, 
having  the  general  manners  and  appearance 
of  that  animal.  It  swims  very  swiftly,  and 
preys  on  various  kinds  of  fish  ; and  it  some- 
times happens  that  either  from  its  impetu- 
osity in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  or  the  calls  of 
hunger,  it  is  urged  beyond  the  limits  . of 
safety  ; and  the  fishermen  on  the  Cornish 
coasts,  who  spread  their  extensive  nets  for 
pilchards,  sometimes  become  possessed  of  a 
verv  unwelcome  prize. 

By  ancient  writers  the  Dolphin  was  cele- 
brated for  its  supposed  affection  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  appearance  was  regarded 


anxiety. 

It  is,  perhaps,  almost  unnecessary  to  cau- 
tion the  reader  not  to  confound  the  cetaceous 
species  we  have  been  describing,  with  the 
yis/.  commonly  known  as  the  Dolphin  at  the 
present  day,  and  hereunder  described. 

DOLPHIN.  ( Coryphcena hippuris).  This 
Acanthopterygious  fish  has  a flat  and  round- 
ish snout,  and  the  body  tapers  from  the  head 
to  the  tail ; but  its  principal  beauty  consists 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  The  back  is 
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spangled  with  bright  bluish-green  spots  ; the 
tuil  and  fins  are  of  a gold  colour  ; and  whether 
viewed  alive  in  its  native  element,  or  before 
it  is  quite  dead,  nothing  can  surpass  its  lus- 
tre. It  is  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  salmon.  A remark- 
able tin  runs  from  the  head,  along  the  back, 
to  the  root  o/  the  tail,  which  in  the  middle 
is  seven  inches  broad,  and  consists  of  a kind 
of  coriaceous  membrane  with  soft  spines  ; 
as  a favourable  omen.  Numerous,  indeed,  opposite  to  which  there  is  another  tin,  not 
are  the  fables  of  antiquity  in  this  respect,  more  than  an  inch  broad,  and  extending 
which  could  have  no  better  foundation  than  j from  the  vent  to  the  tail.  The  tail,  which 
poetic  fiction  : its  figure  is  far  from  preju-  i is  upwards  of  two  feet  and  a halt  long,  is 
dicing  us  in  its  favour  ; and  its  extreme  i divided  into  two  large  horns  ; and  the  scales 
rapacity  tends  still  less  to  endear  it  to  us.  are  so  very  minute  as  to  be  hardly  percepti- 
J 1 ble.  This  fish  swims  with  such  amazing 

velocity,  os  frequently  to  keep  pace  with  a 
swift  sailing  ship  for  a very  considerable 
time.  They  abound  within  the  tropics,  and 
are  found  in  all  temperate  latitudes.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  they 
| commit  great  havoc  in  the  immense  shoals 
of  flying-fish  which  inhabit  those  regions,  , 
and  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of  | 
the  Coryphcena.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  j 
swallowing  their  prey,  the  position  of  the 
captured  fish  is  reversed,  and  it  passes  down  j 
the  throat  head  foremost ; by  which  ma-  ( 
ntcuvre  the  fins  are  prevented  from  impeding  j 
the  passage. 

DON  AX.  A genus  of  bivalve  shells,  the  | 
form  of  which  is  inequilateral  and  wedge-  j 
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COMMON  DOLPHIN 
(DELPHINUS  DELPHIl 

The  prejudices  of  the  modems  are  of  a con- 
trary character  ; for  the  appearance  both  of 
this’species  and  the  porpoise  at  sea.  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  one  of  the  preludes  of  an 
approaching  storm.  Dolphins  inhabit  every 
sea,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  enduring 


equally  well  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  shaped.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
The  Dolphin,  respiring  by  lungs,  and  not  buried  in  the  6and  of  the  sea-shore.  Many 
in  the  manner  of  fishes,  is  compelled  to  rise  the  species  ure  beautiful ; but  only  two, 


to  the  surface  to  breathe,  throwing  out  the 
water  from  the  blow-hole,  or  aperture  in  the 
head,  like  a cloud  of  steam.  This  hole  is  of 
a semilunar  form,  with  a kind  of  valvular 
apparatus,  and  opens  nearly  over  the  eyes. 
The  structure  of  the  car  renders  the  Hensc  of 
hearing  very  acute,  and  the  animal  is  ob- 
served to  lie  attracted  by  regular  or  harmoni- 
ous sounds.  Compactness  and  strength  arc 
the  characteristics  of  the  genus,  and  the  mus- 


it  is  said,  are  found  on  the  British  coasts 
one  called  the  Yellow  Donax,  the  other  the 
Purple. 

DORIPPE.  A genus  of  brachyurous  De- 
capod Crustaceans  (comprehended  under  the 
general  term  Cancer  by  Linmeus),  found  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  warm  climates,  where  the 
water  is  deep;  the  Mediterranean  and  Adri- 
atic seas  being  among  the  localities  given. 
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They  are  generically  characterized  by  having 
rather  long  external  antenna:,  inserted  above 


FLAT-FRONTED  DOP.TPPE, — (DORIPPE  STM  A.) 


the  intermediate  ones,  which  are  folded,  but 
not  entirely  lodged  in  the  cavities  where  thev 
take  their  insertion  : claws  ( chelae ) small, 
short,  equal ; the  other  feet  very  long  and 
compressed,  the  third  pair  being  the  greatest; 
the  two  last  pair  elevated  upon  the  back, 
and  terminated  by  a small  hooked  nail : 
carapace  slightly  depressed,  truncated,  and 
spinous  before  ; truncated,  sinuous,  and  bor- 
dered behind ; the  surface  marked  with 
small  humps  or  tubercles  : inferior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a kind 
of  gutter  to  receive  the  reflected  abdomen, 
the  pieces  of  which  are  tuberculous.  The 
eyes  are  small,  lateral,  and  supported  on 
moderately  long  peduncles.  It  is  now  known, 
from  Mr.  Cuming’s  observations  appended 
to  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
they  make  use  of  the  feet,  elevated  on  the 
back  to  cover  themselves,  like  the  Dromiae , 
with  foreign  bodies.  There  are  some  fossil  as 
I well  os  recent  species.  One  fossil  species. 
I brought  from  New  Holland  by  Peron,  is 
! named  Dorippe  nodosa.  In  the  fine  collec- 
j tion  of  James  Scott  Bowerbank,  F.  R.  S., 
] there  are  specimens  of  a species  of  this  genus 
found  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  London 
clay. 

DORIS.  A genus  of  naked  Gasteropodous 
marine  Mollusca,  which  are  likewise  desti- 
tute of  any  internal  testaceous  plate.  The 
mantle  is  covered  with  retractile  papilla*, 
and  separated  from  the  foot  by  a distinct 
duplicature.  Towards  its  anterior  margin 
are  placed  the  two  superior  tentacula  ; these 
are  retractile,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a 
short  sheath,  and  supported  on  a slender 
stem,  having  an  enlarged  compound  plicated 
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summit.  The  neck  is  short,  and  above  the 
mouth  there  is  a small  projecting  membrane 
connected  at  each  side  with  the  oral  tenta- 
cula, which  are  in  general  minute,  and  of 
difficult  detection.  The  mouth  is  in  the 
form  of  a short  truuk,  leading  to  fleshy  lips, 
within  which  the  tongue  is  placed.  The 
gullet  is  a simple  membranaceous  tube,  ter- 
minating in  a stomach.  It  is  obvious,  from 
the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs,  that 
the  species  subsist  on  soft  food.  The  spawn 
is  gelatinous  and  of  a white  colour,  and  is 
deposited  on  sea-weed  and  stones. 

Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock  are  publishing 


in  one  of  the  works  of  the  Ray  Society,  de-  I 
script  ions  and  figures  of  all  the  British  epe-  I 
cies  of  Doris  and  allied  genera,  forming  the  ! 
Nudi branchiate  Mollusca.  It  is  a truly  ele-  • 
gant  work,  the  illustrations  in  which  must  j 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  those  who  feel  ; 
but  little  interest  in  the  subject.  Col.  Mon-  j 
tagu.  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick,  and  Messrs.  ! 
Alder  and  Hancock,  with  other  naturalists,  j 
have  shown  how  rich  our  own  coasts  are  in 
these  beautifully  organized  shell-leas  mol* 
lusca. 

DORMOUSE.  (. Myoxu s.)  A genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  Linnseaa 
order  G l ires.  They  appear  to  be  interme-  , 
diate  between  the  squirrels  and  mice  ; in- 
habit temperate  and  warm  countries,  and 
subsist  entirelv  on  vegetable  food.  They 
have  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ; four 
toes  before,  and  five  behind ; and  naked 
ears.  These  mice  inhabit  woods  and  thick 
hedges,  building  their  nests,  which  are  lined  j 
with  moss  and  dead  leaves,  cither  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  or  near  the  roots  of  close  ! 
shrubs.  Towards  the  approach  of  winter 
they  form  little  magazines  of  nuts,  beans, 
acorns,  &c.,  on  which  to  subsist  during  the 
inclement  season  ; when  they  retire  to  their 
retreats,  roll  themselves  up.  and  fall  into  a 
torpid  or  lethargic  state,  which  lasts,  with 
little  interruption,  till  the  winter  is  over,  j 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  their  hyberna- 
tion was  a state  of  continual  sleep  from  the 
period  that  they  sought  their  winter  quar-  ! 
ters  until  they  emerged  from  them  in  a more  ; 
genial  season.  Buffon,  however,  very  pro-  i 
perly  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  i 
notion  ; and  has  observed  that  these  animals  I 
occasionally  wake,  and  make  use  of  their  ’ 
stock  of  provision.  They  bring  forth  three  ! 
or  four  at  a time,  which  are  usually  bom  i 
blind,  and  remain  so  for  a few  days.  There  , 
are  several  species. 

The  Commox  Dormouse.  ( Jfjrarus  arena-  | 
narius.)  The  body  i?  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  common  mouse,  but  it  is  of  a more 
plump  or  rounder  form,  and  the  nose  is  more 
obtuse  : the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  pro- 




minent ; the  cars  round  and  semi-trant- 
parent  * the  tail  is  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  ami  more  hairy  towards  the  tip  than  1 
on  the  other  parts  : the  head,  back,  sides, 
belly,  and  fail  are  of  a tawny  red  colour, 
but  the  throat  is  white  : the  fur  is  remark- 
ably soft,  and  the  animal  altogether  has  a 
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considerable  degree  of  elegance  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  habits  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  Fat  Dormouse.  ( Myoxusglis .)  This 
species  is  a native  of  France  and  the  South 
of  Europe.  Its  body  is  covered  with  soft 
ash-coloured  fur  ; the  belly  is  whitish  ; the 
tail  is  surrounded  with  very  long  hair  ; and 
the  ears  are  thin  and  naked.  Its  length, 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  is  nearly  six 
inches,  that  of  the  tail  being  four  and  a half ; 
and  the  body  is  thicker  than  a squirrel’s. 
Like  the  last-meutioned  animal,  although 
these  have  not  its  activity  and  sprightliness, 
they  can  ascend  trees  in  search  of  their  food, 
which  they  carefully  store  up  for  their 
winter  consumption.  During  its  state  of 
torpidity  it  is  said  to  grow  very  fat,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  most  of  the  hybernating  or 
sleeping  animals  ; but  there  is  uo  doubt  that 
it  occasionally  wakes,  and  feeds  on  its  store  ; 
in  truth,  it  is  at  all  times  fat,  and  appears  as 
much  so  in  spring  as  in  autumn.  Its  flesh 
was  esteemed  a great  delicacy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  their  gliraria , or  places  in 
which  they  were  kept  and  fattened  for  the 
table. 

The  Garden*  Dormouse  (Myoxus  nitela ) 
is  a native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  mokes  its  nest,  like 
the  rest  of  this  genus,  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
and  sometimes  in  those  of  walls,  where  it 
generally  fixes  its  abode,  and  remains  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  during  a great  part  of  the 
winter,  awaking,  however,  at  intervals.  Its 
general  length  is  about  four  inches  and  a 
naif,  and  the  tail  not  quite  so  much.  It  is 
of  an  elegant  rufous  colour  above,  and  yel- 
lowish white  underneath  : the  eyes  are 
imbedded  in  a large  black  patch  or  spot, 
which  extends  to  some  distance  beyond  each 
ear  : the  tail  is  rather  wide  towards  the  end, 
•harpening  at  the  extremity,  and  is  marked 
on  that  part  by  a longitudinal  black  stripe, 
having  the  edges  white.  Delighting  in  all 
| sorts  of  fruit,  but  particularly  in  wall  fruit, 
these  animals  prove  very  destructive  in 
gardens.  They  produce  their  young  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  which  are  about  five 
or  six  in  number. 

DORSEBRANCHIATA.  A name  given 
bv  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Annelidce , or  red- 
blooded  worms,  which  have  their  organs, 
and  particularly  their  gills,  distributed  about 
equally  throughout  the  middle  part  of  the 
body.  The  Nereis,  or  Sea-centipede,  is  an 
example  of  this  order.  fSee  Nkkkida.] 

DORY,  DOREE,  or  JOHN  DORY. 
{Zeus.)  There  are  several  species  of  this 


coast.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  large  and 
long  head,  its  dusky  green  colour,  accom- 
panied by  a strong  gilt  tinge,  and  particu- 
larly by  a large,  oval  dusky  spot  ou  each 
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side  the  body  : the  mouth  is  wide,  the  lower 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  the  teeth  small 
and  sharp,  and  the  eyes  large  ; the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  very  small  scales,  and 
marked  by  a curved  lateral  line,  which,  | 
descending  rather  suddenly  from  the  gill-  I 
covers,  passes  on  to  the  tail  : the  back 
much  arched,  and  furnished  with  a row  of  1 
strong  small  prickles,  which  are  also  con-  | 
tinued  along  the  curve  of  the  abdomen  : the 
tail  is  of  a moderate  size,  and  rounded  at  the  j 
end.  The  Dory  is  of  an  extremely  voracious  | 
nature,  preying  on  the  smaller  fishes  and 
their  spawn,  as  well  os  on  various  kinds  of 
Crustacea  and  marine  insects.  The  form  of 
the  Dory  is  extremely  forbidding,  so  much 
so  as  to  deter  our  ancestors  from  tasting  it  ; 
and  although  its  flesh  is  now  esteemed  de- 
licious food,  its  reputation  among  epicures 
i3  but  of  modern  date.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  French,  jaunt  (yellow) 
doree,  corrupted  into  John  Dory.  In  gene- 
ral it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  though  it  sometimes  arrives  at  a far 
superior  size,  and  of  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds. 

There  are  a few  other  species,  but  less  re- 
markable than  the  preceding:  — The  Bra- 
zilian Dory  {Zeus  vomer),  which  is  about 
six  or  eight  inches  long ; body  very  thin, 
without  scales,  and  of  a bright  silver  colour, 
tinged  with  a bluish  cast  on  the  upper  parts. 
— The  Indian  Dory  (Zeus  Callus)  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  one  just  mentioned  : 
body  very  thin,  silvery,  and  without  scales  : 
head  large,  mouth  wide.  Native  of  the  Arne 
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’ 1 extend  to  a vast  distance  beyond  the  mein- 

The  Common  Dory  ( Zeus  J'aber)  is  a brune,  reaching  farther  than  the  tail  itself, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  and  it  hus  been  supposed  that  the  smaller  kind 
Atlantic  seas  but  no  locality  is  more  noted  of  fishes  may  be  attracted  with  these  long 
for  it  than  Torbay,  on  our  own  western  and  flexible  filaments,  and  mistake  them 
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for  worms,  while  the  Dory  lies  conceal^ 
among  sea- weeds,  &c.,  waiting  for  its  prey. 

It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas.  [See  Zeus.] 

DOTTEREL.  ( Charadriua  morinellus. .) 
This  Grallatorial  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length:  the  beak  black,  slender, ond  one  inch 
long  : forehead  mottled  with  dusky  and  grey; 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  black  ; and  a 
broad  white  line  over  the  eyes  surrounds  the 
whole.  The  back  and  wings  are  a light 
brown  ; the  breast  is  a pale  dull  orange  ; the 
middle  of  the  belly  is  black  ; the  edges  of 
the  feathers  are  pale  rust  colour,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  incline  to 
gray.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  brown 
olive-coloured  feathers,  barred  with  black 
near  the  ends,  and  tipped  with  white : the 
thighs  are  a reddish  white,  and  the  legs 
black.  The  female  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
colours  more  dull ; the  white  line  over  the 
eye  is  smaller  ; and  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  mottled  with  brown  and  white.  Dotterels 
inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, frequenting  the  muddy  borders  of 
rivers  : they  are  migratory,  being  seen  on 
our  moors  and  downs  in  their  flights  to  and 
from  their  breeding-places,  from  April  to 
June,  and  again  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber. Being  fresh  from  regions  and  wilds 
untrodden  by  man,  and  not  having  expe- 
rienced persecution,  they  do  not  so  readily 
take  alarm,  as  other  birds  do  which  have 
been  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  their  general 
enemy  : they  have,  in  consequence,  obtained 
the  character  of  being  very  stupid  birds,  and, 
it  is  said,  may  be  taken  by  the  most  simple 
artifice  ; but  night-fowling,  and  all  modes 
of  ensnaring  them,  have  yielded  to  the  more 
certain  method  of  bring  them  down  with  a 
gun. 

DOTTEREL,  SEA.  [See  Turnstone.] 

DOVE.  [See  Pigeox  : Ring-dove  : Tur- 
tle-dove.] 

DRAGON.  ( Draco  volans .)  Instead  of 
the  formidable  monster  of  this  name,  which 
recals  to  the  imagination  the  wild  fictions  of 
romance,  the  animal  we  are  about  to  describe 
is  a small  and  harmless  lizard,  agreeing  in 
the  general  form  of  its  body  with  the  rest  of 
that  tribe  ; but  furnished  with  large,  ex- 
pansile, cutaneous  processes,  which,  when 
expanded,  enable  it  to  support  itself  in  the 
air  for  a few'  seconds,  in  springing  from 
branch  to  branch,  among  the  lofty  trees  in 
which  it  resides.  The  total  length  of  this 
highly  curious  creature  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  ; the  tail  being  extremely  long  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  not  above 
four  inches.  The  head  is  ot  a moderate  size, 
but  very  singular  form,  being  furnished  be- 
neath with  a very  large  triple  pouch,  one 
part  of  which  descends  beneath  the  throat, 
while  the  two  remaining  parts  project  on 
each  side  ; all  being  sharp-pointed  : the 
mouth  is  rather  wide  ; the  tongue  large,  and 
thick  at  the  base  ; the  teeth  small  and  nu- 
merous ; the  ncok,  body,  and  limbs  rather 
1 slender,  and  covered  with  small  acuminated 
and  closely  set  scales.  The  colour  of  this 
I animal  on  the  upper  parts  is  an  elegant  pale  | 
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blue,  or  bluish-grey,  tlie  back  and  tail  being 
marked  by  several  transverse  dusky  undu- 
lations. while  the  wings  are  very  elegantly 
spotted  with  patches  of  black,  brown,  and 
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white  : the  border  of  the  wings  is  also  white, 
and  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  animal 
is  of  a very  pale  or  whitish  brown  colour,  i 
Species  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America ; ; 
they  feed  on  insects  ; and  are  in  every  respect  : 
animals  of  a harmless  nature.  ’ 

All  the  frightful  animals  described  and 
figured  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  older  ; 
naturalists,  under  the  name  of  Dragons,  are  ! 
merely  fictitious  beings,  either  artificially  ; 
composed  of  the  skins  of  different  animals, 
or  made  by  warping  some  particular  species  | 
of  the  ray  or  skate  tribe  into  a dragon-like  * 
shape,  by  expanding  and  drying  the  fins  in  i 
an  elevated  position,  adding  the  legs  of  • 
birds,  &c.,  and  otherwise  disguising  the  ani-  } 
mals.  Such  also  are  the  monstrous  repre- 
sentations (to  be  found  in  Gesner  and  Aldro-  j 
vandus)  of  a 6even-headed  Dragon,  with  , 
gaping  mouths,  long  body,  snake-like  necks 
and  tail,  and  feet  resembling  those  of  birds.  , 
Some  of  the  dragons  of  antiquity  are  de- 
scribed as  having  no  feet,  but  as  crawling 
like  serpents,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  I 
scales,  and  so  powerful  as  to  crush  an  ele-  | 
phant  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  animal  , 
which  gave  rise  to  these  is  probably  no  other 
than  the  great  Boa  Constrictor.  Again,  who 
has  not  heaid  of  the  fabled  Dragon  of  the  j 
middle  aces,  which  had  the  feet  of  a lion,  | 
the  long  duck  toil  of  a serpent,  and  an  1m-  ; 
rnense  throat,  from  which  streamed  names  < 
of  fire  ? This  dragon  played  a distinguisued 
part  in  the  days  of  chivalry  : and  was  one  of 
those  monsters  whom  it  was  the  business  of 
the  heroes  of  romance  to  attack  and  destroy. 
We  have,  involuntarily  as  it  were,  been  led 
to  notice  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Dragon, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  gross  absurdities 
connected  with  Natural  History,  which, 
though  long  since  exploded,  were  at  one 
period  received  as  matters  of  fact. 

DOUC.  (Scmnopithecvs.)  A genus  of  Mon- 
keys peculiar  to  Cochin  China,  the  East 
I Indies,  and  neighbouring  islands.  They 
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differ  from  the  true  Monkeys  by  having  an 
additional  small  tubercle  on  the  last  of  the 
inferior  molars  ; and  are  farther  distin- 
guished by  their  lengthened  limbs  and  ex- 
tremely elongated  tail.  In  their  muzzle,  as 
well  05  in  having  posterior  callosities,  they 
resemble  the  Gibbons.  Though  capable  of 
much  agility,  their  movements  are  staid  and 
deliberate,  and  their  general  deportment 
remarkable  for  gravity.  [See  Monkeys.] 

DRAB  [M0THS1.  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Orthosia.  They 
are  also  called  Quake  us. 

DRAGONET.  ( Callionymus  lyra.\  A 
beautiful  Acanthopterygious  fish,  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean  aud  Northern  seas,  and 
about  a foot  in  length.  The  head  is  large  and 
somewhat  depressed ; the  mouth  wide,  and 
the  teeth  small  and  numerous  ; the  eyes  are 
placed  near  each  other  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  ; the  body  is  of  a taper  form, 
smooth,  and  destitute  of  visible  scales.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
are  of  a rich  sapphirine  blue  colour ; the 
irides  fine  fiery  carbuncle,  the  pectoral  fins 
light  brown  ; the  side  lines  straight ; the 
colours  of  the  fish  yellow,  blue,  and  white, 
making  a beautiful  appearance  when  fresh 
taken. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species,  one 
of  which,  called  the  Ocellated  Dragonet, 
( Callionymus  oceUatus  ) about  the  size  of  one’s 
little  finger,  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas. 
The  head  is  smaller  and  sharper  than  in 
others  of  the  genus,  and  rather  Hat  at  the 
top  ; mouth  small,  with  tumid,  fleshy  lips, 
the  upper  one  doubled  ; lateral  line  straight ; 
tail  rounded. 

DRAGON-FLY.  ( LibelluJidce ).  A nume- 
rous family  of  Neuroptera.  They  are  of  blue, 
green,  white,  crimson,  and  scarlet  colours  ; 
in  some  a variety  of  the  most  vivid  tints  are 
united  ; and  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  insects  by  the.  length  of  their 
bodies,  the  large  size  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
beautiful  transparency  of  their  wings.  These 
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brilliant  and  lively  insects,  which  arc  seen 
flying  with  such  strength  and  rapidity  round 
the  meadows,  and  pursuing  the  smaller  in- 
sects with  the  velocity  of  a hawk,  were  at 
j one  time  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  re- 
sided in  that  element  for  a long  space  of 
I time  before  they  assumed  their  flying  form. 


The  mouth  of  the  Dragon-fly  contains  a 
formidable  apparatus  of  mandibles  and  max- 
ill®,  denticulated  at  the  tip  ; the  antenna 
are  very  short,  being  merely  a pair  of  small 
hairs  ; the  wrings  large  and  spreading,  and 
the  body  elongated. 

There  are  many  different  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  the  Libellululce , both  native  and  ex- 
otic. One  of  the  largest  English  species  is  the 
JUthna  varia , or  Great  variegated  Dragon- 
fly. This  insect  makes  its  appearance  prin- 
cipally towards  the  decline  of  summer,  and 
is  singularly  elegant : its  general  length  is 
about  three  inches  from  head  to  tail,  and 
the  wings  when  expanded  measure  near  four 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  : the  head  is  very 
large  ; the  neck  extremely  slender  ; and  the 
eyes,  which  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  head,  are  of  a pearly  blue-gray  cast : 
the  front  is  greenish  yellow  ; the  thorax  of 
the  same  colour,  but  marked  by  longitudinal 
black  streaks  ; the  body,  which  is  very  long, 
slender,  and  sub-cylindrical,  is  black,  richly 
variegated  with  bright  blue  and  deep  grass- 
green  : the  wings  are  perfectly  transparent, 
strengthened  by  very  numerous  black  re- 
ticular fibres,  and  exhibit  a strongly  iri- 
descent appearance.  In  the  day-time  it  flies 
about  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  with  astonishing 
rapidity ; but  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  and  in  the  evening,  it  is  observed  to 
sit  with  its  wings  expanded,  and  may  be 
easily  taken. 

All  the  insects  of  this  family  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs  deposited  in  the  water, 
which,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  are  hatched, 
after  a certain  period,  into  flattish  hexapod 
larva  : they  cast  their  skins  several  times 
before  they  arrive  at  their  full  size,  and 
are  of  a dusky  brown  colour : the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  wrings  appear  on  the 
back  of  such  as  are  advanced  to  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state,  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  oblong 
scales  ; and  the  head  is  armed  with  a most 
singular  organ  for  seizing  its  prey  ; viz., 
a kind  of  flat  proboscis,  with  a joint  in  the 
middle,  and  a pair  of  strong  hooks  or  prongs 
at  the  end.  This  proboscis,  when  the  Dragon- 
fly is  at  rest,  is  folded  or  turned  up  in  such 
a manner  as  to  lap  over  the  face  like  a mask ; 
but  when  the  creature  sees  any  insect  which 
it  means  to  attack,  it  springs  suddenly  fbr- 
wards,  and  by  stretching  forth  the  jointed 
proboscis,  readily  obtains  its  prey.  In  this 
their  larva  and  pupa  state  they  continue  for 
two  years,  when,  having  attained  their  full 
size,  they  prepare  for  their  ultimate  change  ; 
and  creeping  up  the  stem  of  some  water- 
plant,  and  grasping  it  with  their  feet,  they 
make  an  effort  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  the  enclosed 
Libellula  gradually  emerges,  its  head  and 
wings  first  appearing.  The  wings,  at  this 
early  period  of  exclusion,  are  very  tender 
and  contracted,  all  the  ramifications  or  fibres 
having  been  compressed  within  the  small 
compass  of  the  oblong  scales  on  the  back  of 
the  pupa  ; but  in  about  half  an  hour  they 
are  fully  expanded,  uud  have  acquired  the 
strength  and  solidity  necessary  for  flight. 
This  curious  process  of  the  evolution  or 
birth  of  the  Dragon-fly  generally  takes  place 
on  a tine  sunny  morning  ; and  though  for  a 
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time  it  roves  the  field  and  forest,  or  disports 
itself  on  the  margin  of  the  silvery  stream  — 
lightly  traversing  the  air  in  a thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  its  gossamer  wings 
to  the  sun  — how  short  is  its  aerial  and  ter- 
restrial life,  compared  with  that  which  it 
passed  in  its  aquatic  state  1 Scarcely  have 
the  frosts  of  autumn  nipped  the  tenderest 
plant,  ere  the  whole  tribe  of  Libellulae  peiish 
from  the  cold. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  Dragon-fly, 
many  of  them  rnay  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  same  field,  or  flying  within  a small 
distance  of  each  other  on  the  borders  of  their 
natal  stream  ; and  though  they  differ  in 
their  size  and  variegations,  their  general 
form  and  habits  correspond  too  nearly  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  winged  insects.  A 
specific  notice  of  each  may  therefore  be 
thought  unnecessary.  We  shall,  however, 
avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  description  of 
one  species  of  “ exotic  " Libellula,  and  his 
concluding  remarks  relative  to  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  eyes  of  these  insects 
in  general.  “The  Libellula  Lucretia  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (or  rather 
of  S.  America),  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
excessive  length  of  its  slender  body,  which 
measures  not  less  than  five  inches  and  a half 
in  length,  though  scarcely  exceeding  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  : the  wings  are 
transparent,  of  a slender  or  narrow  shape, 
as  in  the  L.  puella , to  which  this  species  is 
allied  in  form,  and  measures  five  inches  and 
a half  in  extent  from  tip  to  tip  : the  colour 
of  the  head  and  thorax  is  brown,  with  a 
yellowish  stripe  on  each  side,  and  the  body 
is  of  a deep  mazarine  blue. 

“ I should  not  dismiss  the  genus  Libellula 
without  observing  that  in  some  species,  and 
particularly  in  the  L.  varia,  grandis , &c., 
the  wonderful  structure  of  the  cornea  or  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  eye,  which  prevails  in  by 
far  the  major  part  of  the  insect  tribe,  is  ex- 
hibited with  peculiar  distinctness.  Even  a 
common  magnifier,  of  about  an  inch  focus, 
demonstrates  that  the  cornea  is  marked  by 
a prodigious  number  of  minute  decussating 
lines,  giving  a kind  of  granular  appearance 
to  the  whole  convexity  : but  when  micro- 
scopically examined,  it  exhibits  a continued 
surface  of  convex  hexagons,  and  if  cut  from 
the  head,  and  cleared  from  its  internal  pig- 
ment, it  appears  perfectly  transparent,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  an  infinity  of  hexagonal 
lenses  of  equal  convexity  on  both  surfaces. 
This  is  a subject  on  which  much  might  be 
said  ; but  the  compass  of  the  present  pub- 
lication forbids  too  circumstantial  a descrip- 
tion of  minute  and  disputable  particulars. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  on  each 
eye  of  this  animal,  according  to  the  compu-  j 
tation  of  Lewenhoek,  there  ore  about  12,544 
of  these  lenses.” 

To  those  who  would  study  in  detail  the 
members  of  this  group,  we  would  recommend 
the  volume  of  Rambur  in  the  “ Suites 
Buffon,"  and  the  works  of  Van  der  Linden, 
De  Selys  Longclmmps,  and  especially  Char- 
pentier.  In  this  country,  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 
F.L.S.,  has  made  the  group  a special  subject 
of  study,  and  Mr.  W.  Evans  has  published 
rough  figures  of  all  the  British  species,  which 


may  prove  useful  in  identifying  them.  Dra- 
gon-flies are  often  found  in  a fossil  state,  as 
early  as  in  the  lias  formation.  [6ee  Peta- 
LL’KA.] 

DRILL.  [See  Ape.] 

DRIVER  ANT.  The  local  name  given  to 
a species  of  Ilymenopterous  insect  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Ante.  Its  name  is  A ncmana 
arcena.  The  following  very  interesting  ac- 
count is  derived  from  a paper  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Savage,  an  American  missionary  on  the 
coast  of  West  Africa,  and  published  in  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society” 
for  1847. 

The  writer  prefaces  his  narrative  by  saying 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  described,  or  that  it  exists 
in  any  of  the  European  cabinets  ; but  he 
thinks  it  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  which 
Mr.  Smeathman  speaks,  when  he  6ayg,  “ one 
species,  which  seems  at  times  to  have  no 
fixed  habitation,  ranges  about  in  vast  armies. 
By  being  furnished  with  very  strong  jaws, 
they  can  attack  any  animal  whatever  that  , 
impedes  their  progress,  and  there  is  no  escape  ; 
but  by  immediate  flight  or  instant  retreat  to  J 
the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  negro 
villages  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwellings,  taking  with  them  their 
children,  &c.,~and  wait  till  the  ants  have 
passed.”  Dr.  Savage  says  it  is  evidently 
closely  allied  to  the  Atta  lephalote s of  Fabri- 
cius,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  like  that  named  by  the  French 
M Fourmidt  visile,"  would  be  not  inappropri- 
ately styled  the  “ visiting  ant,”  though  he 
considers  the  appellation  Driver  more  signi- 
ficant of  its  habits.  “ Its  domicile,”  he  says, 

“ if  such  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  a 
shallow  excavation  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
shelving  rocks,  and  almost  any  other  rub- 
stance  that  will  afford  a shelter ; not  origi- 
nating with  themselves,  but  adopted  and 
completed  os  the  wants  of  their  community 
may  require  ; their  mode  of  life  not  admit- 
ting of  cells  and  magazines,  and  other  in- 
terior arrangements,  by  which  the  domiciles 
of  other  ants  more  retiring  and  less  aggres- 
sive in  their  habits  are  characterized. 

“ Their  sallies  are  made  in  cloudy  days, 
and  in  the  night,  chiefly  in  the  latter.  This 
is  owing  to  the  uncongenial  influence  of  the 
sun,  an  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  which,  i 
especially  when  the  power  is  increased  by 
reflection,  is  almost  immediately  fataL  If 
they  should  be  detained  abroad  till  late  in 
the  morning  of  a sunny  day  by  the  quantity 
of  their  prey,  they  will  " construct  arches  | 
over  their  path,  of  dirt  agglutinated  by  a 
fluid  excreted  from  their  mouth.  If  their  i 
I way  should  run  under  thick  grass,  sticks,  i 
Sec.,  affording  sufficient  shelter,  the  arch  | 
is  dispensed  with  ; if  not,  so  much  dirt  is 
added  as  is  necessary  to  eke  out  the  arch  in  j 
connection  with  them.  In  the  rainy  season,  i 
or  in  a succession  of  cloudy  days,  this  arch  ! 
is  seldom  visible  ; their  path,  however,  is 
very  distinct,  presenting  a beaten  appear-  j 
ance,  and  freedom  from  every  thing  movable.  ] 
They  arc  evidently  economists  in  time  and 
labour  ; for  if  a crevice,  fissure  in  the  ground, 
passage  under  stones,  Ac.,  com#  in  their 
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wav,  thev  will  adopt  them  as  a substitute 
for  the  arch.  This  covered  way  seems  to  be 
designed  in  part  for  the  protection  of  workers 
in  transporting  prey,  pupa3,  &c.,  but  chiefly 
against  the  direct  raus  of  the  sun,  an  exposure 
to  which,  in  places  where  the  reflecton  is 
strong,  is  certain  death  in  less  than  two  mi- 
nutes. When  the  sun’s  rays  are  intercepted 
for  days,  the  arch  is  wanting  ; and,  even 
with  the  arch,  in  a bright  strong  sunshine, 
masses  of  the  Drivers  are  found  under  the 
thick  grass  in  holes  and  other  places,  re- 
galing themselves  in  the  6hade  till  the 
decline  of  the  sun,  when  their  work  is  re- 
newed with  their  characteristic  vigour. 

“ In  cloudy  days,  when  on  their  predatory 
excursions,  or  migrating,  an  arch  for  the 
protection  of  the  workers,  &c.  is  constructed 
of  the  bodies  of  their  largest  class.  Their 
widely  extended  jaws,  long  slender  limbs, 
and  projecting  antenn®  intertwining,  form 
a sort  of  net-work  that  seems  to  answer  well 
their  object.  Whenever  an  alarm  is  given, 
the  arch  is  instantly  broken,  and  the  ants, 
joining  others  of  the  same  class  on  the  out- 
side of  the  line,  who  seem  to  be  acting  ns 
commanders,  guides,  and  scouts,  run  about 
in  a furious  manner  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
If  the  alarm  should  prove  to  be  without 
foundation,  the  victory  won, or  danger  passed, 
the  arch  is  quickly  removed,  and  the  main 
column  marches  forward  ns  before  in  all  the 
order  of  an  intellectual  military  discipline. 

“I  will  here  describe  an  attempt  that  I 
recently  made  to  destroy  one  of  their  commu  • 
nities,  which,  with  the  facts  in  the  order  in 
which  they  transpired,  and  the  collateral  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  will  fairly  illustrate 
many  of  their  habits.  My  observations  were 
made  in  part  at  my  former  station  (Cape 
Palmas),  where  I resided  nearly  eight  years. 
I have  been  at  my  present  station  about 
eight  months.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  the  latter  period  I was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  frequent  visitations  and  ravages  of 
these  insects  ; at  one  time  literally  driving 
out  every  member  of  the  female  department 
of  the  school  ; at  another  the  male  depart- 
ment ; then  the  inmates  of  my  own  dwelling ; 
again,  attacking  my  horse,  then  my  pigs, 
fowls,  &c.  &c.  ; nothing,  in  flue,  possessing 
animal  life  escaping  their  assaults.  They 
always  pounced  upon  us  at  night,  and  gene- 
rally when  our  senses  were  reposing  in  sleep. 
Occasionally  we  were  apprised  of  their  de- 
signs at  nightfall  by  a few  suspicious  in- 
dividuals lurking  in  the  vicinity  in  advance 
of  the  main  body,  but  mostly  they  took  us 
by  surprise.  At  lost  their  annoyance  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  our 
forbearance,  and  a resolution  was  forthwith 
taken  to  discover  their  habitation,  and,  if 
possible,  expel  them  from  the  vicinity. 
Accordingly  1 commenced  cutting  over  the 
premises,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  two- 
thirds  the  way  down  the  mount  on  which 
my  dwellings  stand,  when,  beneath  ashelving 
I rock  of  decomposing  granite,  their  haunt  was 
J discovered.  They  hod  been  roused  by  the  noise 
and  efforts  of  the  workmen,  and  had  come 
forth  in  incalculable  numbers  for  defence, 
I literally  blackening  the  surrounding  grass 
i and  shrubbery.  Lines  of  ants,  going  and  com- 


ing agreeably  to  the  rules  of  their  order,  were 
running  in  opposite  directions.  Their  p.iths 
were  very  distinct  and  well  trodden,  of  about  | 
an  inch  in  width.  In  other  directions  were 
seen  covered  ways  forsaken,  the  object  of  1 
their  formation  no  longer  existing, — no  prey  ' 
having  been  discovered,  or,  if  found,  being 
disposed  of,  — and  other  regions  lying  open  j 
for  exploration.  Their  numbers  could  not  i 
be  computed ; millions  on  millions  seemed 
to  be  there,  besides  thousands  that  were 
going  and  coming  with  astonishing  speed 
and  alacrity. 

“ In  attempting  their  destruction  I adopted 
the  mode  of  the  natives,  which  is,  to  ignite 
on  the  «pot  a collection  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
a species  of  Corypha  (fan  palm  of  this  coast), 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  dried  grass, 
with  other  combustible  matter.  A fire  of 
great  intensity  was  thus  kindled,  which  con- 
tinued to  burn  for  a considerable  time.  This 
I supposed  would  be  the  last  of  our  trouble- 
some neighbours.  Two  days  after,  how- 
ever, on  going  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  their  domicile,  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  a tree  at  a short  distance,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  height 
of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  the  ad- 
jacent plants  and  earth,  perfectly  black  with 
them.  From  the  lower  limbs  (four  feet 
high)  were  festoons  or  lines  of  the  size  of  a 
man’s  thumb,  reaching  to  the  plants  and 
ground  below,  consisting  entirely  of  these 
insects  ; others  were  ascending  and  descend- 
ing upon  them,  thus  holding  free  and  ready 
communication  with  the  lower  and  upper 
portion  of  this  dense  mass.  One  of  these 
festoons  I saw  in  the  act  of  formation  ; it 
was  a good  way  advanced  when  first  ob- 
served : ant  after  ant  coming  down  from 
above,  extending  their  long  limbs  and  open- 
ing wide  their  jaws,  gradually  lengthened 
out  the  living  chain  till  it  touched  the  broad 
leaf  of  a Canna  coccinea  below.  It  now 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  the  terminal 
ant  the  meanwhile  endeavouring  to  attach 
it  by  his  jaws  and  legs  to  the  leaf ; not  suc- 
ceeding, another  ant  of  the  same  class  (the 
very  largest)  was  seen  to  ascend  the  plant, 
and,  fixing  his  hind  legs  with  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen  firmly  to  the  leaf  under  the 
vibrating  column,  then  reaching  forth  his 
fore  legs  and  opening  wide  his  jaws,  closed 
in  with  his  companion  from  above,  and  thus 
completed  the  most  curious  ladder  in  the 
world.” 

In  about  two  hours  Dr.  Savage  visited  the 
spot  again,  when  the  hanging  lines  or  fes- 
toons were  gone,  and  about  half  of  the  mass 
also  ; some  below  the  surface,  others  on  their 
predatory  excursions  ; and  they  again  under- 
went the  fiery  ordeal,  which  urged  them 
forwurds,  and  they  marched  on  with  all 
their  former  celerity.  Next  morning  he 
found  them  still  engaged  in  removing. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  must  liavo 
been  destroyed  by  the  two  fires,  and  yet 
apparently  their  numbers  were  undimi- 
nished. Neither  on  this  nor  any  other  oc- 
casion did  he  detect  a winged  individual, 
though  it  was  the  season  when  such  arc  to 
be  found  iu  all  communities  of  ants  not 
apterous. 
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“Their  mode  of  biting  differs  from  that  of 
the  soldiers  among  the  Termes  The  mandi- 
bles of  the  latter  are  flat  and  sharp,  and 
move  in  a cross  direction,  cutting  in  the 
manner  of  scissors.  The  mandibles  of  the 
Driver  of  the  first  class  are  verv  prominent 
and  formidable,  strongly  hooked,  having 
one  tooth  ; those  of  the  second  classes  are 
flatter,  sharper,  and  armed  with  two  strong 
teeth,  the  edges  finely  serrated,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  for  lacerating  and  cutting 
muscular  fibre.  The  onset  of  the  former  is 
with  a grasp  that  causes  their  victim  to 
start  and  wince  as  if  life  were  in  danger ; 
their  mandibles  are  fixed  so  strongly  into 
the  flesh,  and  their  hold  retained  with  such 
pertinacity,  that  a separation  is  effected  often 
only  by  a dismemberment  of  the  body.  If 
permitted  to  retain  their  hold,  the  motion  of 
their  jaws  is  alternately  from  one  side  to 
to  the  other,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  stroke.  With  the  second  class 
there  is  not  only  this  gradual  penetration, 
but  at  the  same  time  lacerating  and  cutting 
of  the  flesh,  with  an  approximation  of  the 
jaws  at  each  effort.  This  difference  in  the 
form  and  motion  in  the  two  classes  led  me 
to  infer  a difference  of  duties  or  office  in  their 
economy.  This  impression  has  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  observations.  To  the 
first  class,  it  would  appear,  is  assigned  the 
defence  of  the  community  ; it  is  theirs  also 
to  attack  and  disable  their  prey.  The 
second  lacerate  and  cut  the  flesh,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  first  in  tearing  it  off.  Upon 
the  third,*  who  appear  to  be  especially  the 
labourers,  devolves  the  burthen  of  trans- 
portation, whether  of  prey  or  pupa;.  They 
are  seen  to  be  assisted  often  by  the  second 
class,  and,  when  the  prey  is  too  large  for 
either,  the  first  is  called  in. 

Thev  carry  their  pupa;  and  prey  longitu- 
dinally under  their  bodies,  held  firmly  be- 
tween'their  mandibles  and  legs,  the  latter 
of  which  are  admirably  calculated  by  their 
length  and  slenderness  for  this  purpose  ; and 
the  freedom  and  ease  with  which  they  carry 
their  burthen  is  truly  surprising — When- 
ever a stream  of  water  intercepts  their 
course  in  their  excursions  and  migrations,  if 
it  should  not  be  extensive  they  compass  it, 
but  if  otherwise,  they  make  a line  or  chain 
of  one  another,  gradually  extending  them- 
selves by  numbers  across,  till  a connection 
is  formed  with  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  a 
bridge  is  constructed,  over  which  the  main 
body  passes  in  safety. — Their  tenacity  of 
life  appears  to  be  truly  extraordinary.  This 
was  evinced  by  a series  of  experiments.  An 
individual  of  the  largest  class  was  submerged 
to  the  bottom  of  a glass  of  water,  where  it 
struggled  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then  apparently  expired  ; but  it 
revived  in  about  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
taken  out,  exhibiting  about  as  much  vitality 
and  ferocity  as  before.  It  was  re-submerged 
for  five  hours,  with  like  results.  It  was 
submerged  the  third  time,  and  kept  under 
water  for  twelve  hours.  When  taken  out 
it  revived,  and  continued  to  exhibit  signs  of 
life  for  about  twelve  hours  more,  and  then 
expired.  Various  other  experiments  were 
; tried.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  class. 


when  dissevered  from  the  body,  grasped  the  (i 
finger  of  an  attendant  so  furiously  a*  to 
cause  an  immediate  flow  of  blood  : another  | , 
decapitated  head  retained  its  power  of  biting 
so  as  to  draw  blood,  precisely  in  the  manner  j , 
of  the  insect  in  possession  of  all  its  part*  and  j | 
powers,  twenty-four  hour*  after  decapita-  ij 
tion ; while  the  body  to  which  it  belonged  Ij 
lived  more  than  forty-eight  hour*  ! 

“I  know  of  no  insect,"  *avs  Dr.  Savage,  i 
“ more  ferocious  and  determined  upon  vie-  j 
tory.  They  fiercely  attack  anything  that 
comes  in  their  way, — ‘conquer  or  die'  is  their  I 
motto.  Yet  they  are  not  without  their  uses 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  They  keep  down 
the  more  rapid  increase  of  noxious  insect* 
and  smaller  reptiles ; consume  much  dead  J 
animal  matter,  which  is  constantly  occur-  I; 
ring,  decaying,  becoming  offensive,  and  thos 
vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  important  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  often  compelling  the  inhabitant*  to 
keep  their  dwellings,  towns,  and  their  vi- 
cinity, in  a state  of  comparative  cleanliness.  | j 
The  dread  of  them  is  upon  every  living  j 
thing.  It  may  be  literally  said  that  they  j 
are  against  everything,  and  everything  ! 
against  them.  I have  known  my  dog,  on  ‘ 
meeting  them  in  the  road,  instead  of  run-  ; 
ning  any  risk  by  leaping  over  them,  go  a : 
great  distance  round  to  avoid  their  well-  . 
known  bite.  My  donkey  has  more  than  [ 
once  stopped  so  suddenly  and  turned,  as  to  | 
throw  me  over  her  head,  or  to  one  side,  and  I 
when  urged  forward,  leaped  far  over  the 
line.  — They  will  soon  kill  the  largest  ani-  jl 
mal  if  confined.  They  attack  lizards,  guanas.  , | 
snakes,  &c.,  with  complete  success.  We  : 
have  lost  several  animals  by  them,  monkeys,  i 
pigs,  fowls,  &c.  The  severity  of  their  bite,  ! 
increased  to  great  intensity  by  vast  numbers, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  We  may  easily 
believe  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to  almost  | 
any  animal  in  confinement.  They  have 
been  known  to  destroy  the  PyVion  nataleHsi*. 
our  largest  serpent.  When  gorged  with 
prey  it  lies  powerless  for  days  ; then,  mon- 
ster as  it  is,  it  easily  becomes  their  victim. — 
Their  entrance  into  a house  is  soon  known 
by  the  simultaneous  and  universal  move- 
ment of  rats.  mice,  lizards.  Blapfuitu  plai- 
tidee,  and  of  the  numerous  vermin  that  infest 
our  dwellings. — They  are  decidedly  carni- 
vorous  in  their  propensities.  Fresh  meat  of 
all  kinds  is  their  favourite  food  : fresh  oik 
they  also  love,  especially  that  of  the  Elat*  j 
guineicrutis,  either  in  the  fruit  or  expressed.  . 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  they  devour  , 
every  tiling  eatable  by  us  in  our  houses;  i 
there  are  many  articles  which  form  an  ex- 
ception. If  a heap  of  rubbish  comes  within 
their  route,  they  invariably  explore  it.  when 
larva;  and  insects  of  all  orders  may  be  seen  jl 
borne  off  in  triumph,  — especially  the  j 
former.” 

DROMEDARY.  [See  Cavkl.] 

DROMIA.  A genus  of  Crustacea,  some-  j 
what  allied  to  Dorippe,  of  which  there  are 
several  sjiccics.  The  one  figured  ( ! 
vulgaris 1 is  very  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; its  carapace  is  almost  globular ; the 
two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  arc  raised  above 
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••  the  plane  ” of  the  others  ; hence^  the  divi- 
sion containing  it  is  named  Notopoda. 
They  are  each  furnished  with  two  sharp 


8POKQE  GRAB. — (DROM1A  VULGARIS.) 

curved  claws,  which  enable  the  crab  to  hold 
fast  by  pieces  of  sponges,  medusae,  or  other 
marine  productions,  under  which  it  conceals 
itself.  In  the  British  Museum  collection  are 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  a common 
West  Indian  species  ( Dromia  lator)  with 
pieces  of  sponge  so  attached,  into  which  the 
convexity  of  the  back  of  the  carapace  is  very 
nicely  fitted. 

DRO>'E.  The  male  honey-bee.  [See  Bee.] 
DRUMMER.  [See  Blatta.] 

DRFOPITHECUS.  [See  Supplement.] 
DUCK.  (Anas.)  A very  extensive  and 
i natural  genus  of  water-birds,  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  feed  in  great  part 
upon  animal  matter,  such  as  insects  and 
mollusca ; as  well  as  upon  vegetables  and 
jrain : they  are  generally  seen  upon  the 
akes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  though  they 
occasionally  resort  to  the  sea-shore.  Ducks 
can  all  swim  and  dive  with  facility;  they 
can  all  fly  well , and  they  can  all  walk, 
though  frequently  with  difficulty.  They 
feed  on  soft  substances,  such  as  fresh-water 
insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  procure  near  the  surface,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom in  shallow  muddy  places,  and  worms 
and  slugs,  which  they  search  for  among  the 
grass.  Their  distinguishing  characters  are 
these  : the  beak  is  shorter  in  proportion  than 
tlwt  of  the  goose,  strong,  flat,  or  depressed, 
and  commonly  furnished  with  a nail  at  the 
extremity.  The  feet  are  proportionably 
larger  than  those  of  the  goose  kind,  the 
middle  toe  being  the  longest ; the  legs  are 
shorter,  and  placed  farther  backwards  ; the 
back  is  flatter  ; and  the  body  is  more  coin- 
pressed.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  oval ; 
and  the  tongue  is  broad,  the  edges  near  the 
base  being  fringed.  There  are  numerous 
species  of  this  genus,  some  inhabiting  the 
fresh  water,  and  others  the  sea. 

The  COMMON  WILD  DUCK,  or  MAL- 
LARD (A  naa  boacfuis ),  is  the  original  stock  of 
the  tame  or  domesticated  Duck,  and  appears 
to  have  been  reclaimed  at  a very  early  period. 
Thu  bird  measures  about  twenty-three 
inches  in  length,  thirty-five  in  breadth,  and 
is  two  pounds  and  a half  in  weight.  The 
bill  is  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  and  the 
bead  and  neck  are  a deep  shining  green  ; a 


circle  of  white  surrounds  the  neck,  to  about 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference : the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  is  of  u deep 
vinous  chestnut;  the  breast  and  belly  are 
gray,  marked  with  transverse  speckled  lines 
of  a dusky  hue  ; and  the  scapulars  are  white, 
elegantly  barred  with  brown.  The  spot  on 
the  wing  is  a rich  purple  ; and  the  tail  is 
composed  of  twenty-four  feathers.  The 
male  of  this  species  is  distinguished  by  lour 
middle  feathers, which  are  black,  and  strongly 
curled  upwards;  but  of  these  the  female  is 
destitute.  Indeed  the  plumage  of  the  female 
partakes  of  none  of  the  male’s  beauties,  ex- 
cept the  spot  on  the  wings.  She  makes  her 
nest,  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen  greenish-; white 
eggs,  and  rears  her  young  generally  in  the 
most  sequestered  mosses  or  bogs,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  man,  and  liidden  from  his  sight 
among  high  grass,  reeds,  and  bushes.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Duck  tribe,  the  Mallards,  in 
prodigious  numbers,  quit  the  north  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and,  migrating  southward, 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  large 
flocks,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
loughs  and  marshy  wastes  in  the  British 
isles.  They  pair  in  the  spring,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  again  retire  northward 
to  breed  ; but  many  straggling  pairs  stay 
with  us  : they,  as  well  as  preceding  colonists 
of  their  tribes,  remain  to  rear  their  young, 
who  become  natives,  and  remain  with  us 
throughout  the  year. 

p'* 


WILD  DUOK, (ANAS  BOSOHAS.) 

The  flesh  of  the  Wild  Duck  is  held  in 
general  estimation,  and  various  methods  are 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  these  birds  in 
quantities.  To  describe  even  a tithe  purt  of 
these  various  contrivances  is  not  our  pur- 
pose ; but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
decoy  is  by  far  the  most  favourite  method, 
and  is  likely  long  to  continue  so,  as  by  that 
species  of  stratagem  Wild  Ducks  are  taken 
by  thousands  at  a time  ; whereas  all  the 
other  schemes  of  lying  in  ambush,  shooting, 
baited  hooks,  wading  in  the  water  with  the 
head  covered,  & c.,  are  attended  with  much 
watching,  toil,  and  fatigue,  and  arc  also 
comparatively  trifling  in  point  of  success. 
They  abound  in  Lincolnshire,  and  are  there 
taken  in  great  numbers.  These  decoys  are 
usually  thus  prepared  and  conducted:  — It 
is  generally  made  where  there  is  a large 
pond  surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond 
that  a marshy  and  uncultivated  country. 
On  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  pond, 
two  or  three  ditches  or  channels  should  be 
made,  broader  towards  the  water,  and  gra- 
dually narrowing  till  they  terminate  in  a 
point  : these  channels  should  be  covered 


over  with  nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks,  | 
so  ns  to  form  a vault  or  arch  growing  nar- 
rower and  narrower  to  the  point,  where  it 
should  be  terminated  by  a tunnel  net : along 
the  banks  of  these  netted  channels  many 
hedges  should  be  made  of  reeds  slanting  to 
the  edges  of  the  gutters,  their  acute  angles 
being  toward  the  side  next  the  pool  ; and 
the  whole  apparatus  should  also  be  concealed 
from  the  pool  by  a marginal  hedge  of  reeds, 
behind  which  the  operations  of  the  fowler 
are  conducted.  Provided  with  a number  of 
Ducks  termed  decoys,  which  are  rendered 
tame  by  education,  and  accustomed  to  at- 
tend their  master  on  being  summoned  by  a 
whistle,  the  fowler  sets  them  to  feed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes.  No  sooner  does  the 
evening  commence,  than  the  decoy  rises,  to 
use  the  language  of  fowlers,  and  the  wild 
fowl  feed  during  the  night.  Should  the 
evening  be  still,  the  noise  of  their  wings 
during  their  flight  is  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  produces  no  unpleasing  sensa- 
tion. The  fowler,  whenever  a fit  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  he  sees  his  decoy  covered 
with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pond,  and  ob- 
serves into  what  pipe  or  channel  the  as- 
sembled ducks  may  be  enticed  or  driven 
with  the  greatest  facility  : then,  throwing 
hemp-seed,  or  some  similar  allurement 
which  will  float  on  the  surface,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pipe,  and  along  its  extent,  he 
whistles  to  his  decoy-ducks,  which  instantly 
obeying  the  summons,  approach,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  fed  as  usual  ; whither  also  they 
are  followed  by  a whole  flock  of  the  wild 
ones,  unsuspicious  of  their  meditated  ruin. 
However,  their  sense  of  smelling  being  ex- 
tremely acute,  they  would  speedily  discover 
the  ambuscade,  did  not  the  fowler  hold  a 
piece  of  burning  turf  to  his  nose,  against 
which  he  constantly  breathes,  and  thereby 
prevents  the  effluvia  of  his  person  from  af- 
fecting their  very  exquisite  senses.  The 
Wild  Ducks,  therefore,  in  following  the  de- 
coy ones,  are  conducted  by  them  into  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  pipe,  without  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  danger,  the  fowler  being 
still  hid  behind  one  of  the  hedges  : never- 
theless, when  they  have  proceeded  a short 
way  up  the  pipe,  and  perceive  it  to  grow 
narrower,  they  begin  to  apprehend  danger 
and  endeavour  to  return  ; but  in  this  attempt 
they  are  prevented  by  the  fowler,  who  now 
makes  his  appearance  at  the  broad  end  be- 
low. Thus  surprised,  intimidated,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  rise  because  of  the  surrounding 
net,  the  only  remaining  way  of  escape  seems 
to  be  through  the  narrow-funnelled  net  ut 
the  bottom  ; into  which  the}  fly,  and  are 
i instantly  taken. 

Pennant  had  an  account  sent  him  of  the 
produce  of  ten  decoys,  which,  in  one  winter, 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
i dred.  In  Picardy  in  France,  also,  vast 
numbers  are  taken  in  decoys,  and  sold  in 
the  Paris  market,  where,  in  one  season, 
3D, ooo  francs  have  been  paid  for  the  produce 
of  the  small  lake  of  St.  Lambert.  Wilson, 
: the  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  enu- 
I mcrates  several  simple  and  effective  con- 
trivances made  use  of  in  America  for  the 
capture  of  these  wary  birds.  In  some  ponds 


frequented  by  them,  five  or  six  wooden  | 
figures,  cut  and  painted  to  represent  ducks, 
and  sunk  by  pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  float  at  the  usual  depth  on  1 
the  surface,  are  anchored  in  a favourable  I 
position  to  be  raked  from  a concealment  of 
brush,  Sec.  These  attract  the  passing  flock, 
which  alight,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to 
certain  destruction-  In  winter,  when  de- 
tached pieces  of  ice  are  occasionally  floating 
in  the  river,  some  of  the  sportsmen  on  the  j 
Delaware  paint  their  boats  white,  and  lay- 
ing themselves  flat  in  the  bottom,  direct 
them  almost  imperceptibly  near  a flock,  be- 
fore the  ducks  have  distinguished  them  from 
a floating  piece  of  ice.  On  land, . another 
stratagem  is  sometimes  practised  with  great 
success.  A tight  hogshead  is  sunk  in  the- 
marsh,  or  mud,  near  the  place  where  ducks 
are  accustomed  to  feed  at  low  water,  and 
where,  otherwise,  there  is  no  shelter ; the 
edges  and  top  are  carefully  concealed  with 
tufts  of  long  coarse  grass,  and  reeds  or  sedge. 
From  within  this  the  sportsman  watches  his 
collected  prey,  and  usually  commits  great 
havoc.  In  China,  the  sportsman  covers  his 
head  with  a calabash,  pierced  with  eye- 
holes, and,  thus  equipped,  wades  into  the 
water,  keeping  only  his  head  above  the  sur- 
face, and,  on  arriving  amidst  a flock,  seizes 
them  by  the  legs,  fastens  them  to  his  girdle, 
and  takes  as  many  os  he  wishes,  without 
disturbing  the  rest. 


The  TAME  DUCK.  Some  individuals  in 
a domestic  state  appear  in  nearly  the  same 
plumage  as  the  wild  ones  ; others  vary 
greatly  from  them,  as  well  as  from  each 
other,  and  are  marked  with  nearly  every 
colour  ; but  all  the  males  or  drakes  still  re- 
tain the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail.  The 
Tame  Duck  is,  however,  of  a more  dull  and 
less  elegant  form  and  appearance  than  the 
Wild,  domestication  having  deprived  it  of 
its  lofty  gait,  long  tapering  neck,  and  spright- 
ly eyes.  Tame  Ducks  are  reared  with  more 
facility  than  perhaps  most  other  domestic 
animals.  The  very  instincts  of  the  young 
direct  them  to  their  favourite  element ; and 
though  they  are  sometimes  hatched  and 
conducted  by  hens,  they  seem  to  contemn 
the  admonitions  of  their  leaders  ; a arcum- 
stance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  all  birds 
receive  their  manners  rather  from  nature 
than  education,  and  attain  their  various  per- 
fections  without  the  help  of  any  other  guide. 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  placing 
duck-eggs  under  a hen.  The  Duck  gene- 
rallv  proves  a heedless,  inattentive  mother; 
for  she  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  till  they 
I become  corrupted,  and  even  seems  to  ferret 
that  she  is  entrusted  with  the  charge : she 
! is  also  equally  regardless  of  her  young 
' when  they  arc  produced  ; for  she  only  leads 
! them  forth  to  the  water,  and  then  seems  to 
think  she  has  made  sufficient  provision  for 
them.  The  hen.  on  the  contrary , who  is  an 
indefatigable  nurse,  broods  with  unweaned 
assiduity,  and  generally  hatches  a duckling 
from  every  egg  with  which  she  is  entrusted  : 
she  docs  not,  indeed,  conduct  her  young  to 
the  water,  because  that  is  contrary  to  her 
nature  ; but  she  always  keeps  a watchful 
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eye  over  them  when  they  approach  the 
brink.  Should  the  rat,  the  weasel,  or  other 
natural  enemy  of  the  feathered  tribe,  attempt 
tu  seize  any  of  them,  the  hen  instantly  af- 
fords them  her  best  protection  ; and,  leading 
her  supposititious  brood  to  the  house  when 
tired  with  paddling,  there  nourishes  them 
with  aU  the  instinctive  ardour  of  maternal 
regard.  “ The  village  school-boy,  as  Be- 
wick savs,  “ witnesses  with  delight  the  antic 
movements  of  the  shapeless  little  brood, 
sometimes  under  the  charge  of  a foster 
mother,  who,  with  anxious  fears,  paddles  by 
the  brink,  and  utters  her  unavailing  cries, 
while  the  Ducklings,  regardless  of  her  warn- 
ings, and  rejoicing  in  the  element  so  well 
adapted  to  their  nature,  are  splashing  over 
each  other  beneath  the  pendent  foliage  ; or, 
in  eager  pursuit,  snap  at  their  insect  prey 
on  the  surface,  or  plunge  after  them  to  the 
bottom  : some,  meanwhile,  are  seen  perpen 
dicularly  suspended,  with  the  tail  only  above 
water,  engaged  in  the  general  search  after 

^°There  are  many  different  varieties  of  the 
Tame  Duck  : the  most  obvious  distinction, 
however,  between  the  wild  and  tame  species 
lies  in  the  colour  of  their  feet ; those  of  the 
tame  being  black,  and  the  wild  yellow.  As 
we  before  observed,  the  common  species  of 
Tame  Ducks  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Mallard,  and  may  be  traeed  to  that  fowl  by 
unerring  characters.  Tame  Ducks  are  an 
extremely  advantageous  kind  of  poultry  ; 
as  thev  subsist  on  scattered  corn,  the  rctuse 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  worms, 
snails,  and  inseets.  They  lay  a great  num- 
ber of  eggs  annually  ; require  very  little  at- 
tendance when  sitting  ; and,  with  respect  to 
Ducklings,  they  may  be  easily  fattened  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  with  any 
kind  of  pulse  or  grain  and  water. 

MUSCOVY  DUCK,  or  MUSK  DUCK. 

( Cairina  nioschata.)  This  bird,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  musky  smell,  and  not  from 
its  being  originally  obtained  from  Russia,  as 
is  supposed,  is  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  entirely  of  a black 
colour,  with  glosses  of  blue  and  green,  and 
white  wing-coverts  ; but  when  domesticated 
it  varies  very  considerably  : its  usual  ap- 
pearance, however,  may  be  thus  described. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  slightly  tufteil,  and 
black  ; the  cheeks  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
white,  irregularly  marked  with  black  ; the 
belly  chiefly  white,  and  the  general  colour 
of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  brown, 
darkest  and  glossed  with  green  on  the  back, 
rump,  quills,  and  tail,  the  two  outer  feathers 
of  the  latter,  and  the  three  first  primaries 
being  white : the  legs  and  feet  are  short, 
thick,  and  red.  They  are  more  prolific  and 
sit  oftener  than  other  ducks  ; and  their  eggs, 
which  are  frequently  tinged  with  green,  arc 
larger  and  rounder  than  those  ot  other  spe- 
cies. 

CANVA9-BACKED  DUCK,  or  PO- 
CHARD. ( A ythyu  vnUisneria. ) The  zoolo- 
gist is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Wilson  for 
the  first  account  of  this  much  esteemed  spe- 
cies. The  Cunvos-back  is  two  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  when  in  good  order 


weighs  three  pounds,  The  beak  is  large,  and 
ofn  glossy  black;  the  head  and  part  of  the 
nerk  of  ft  rich  glossy  reddish-chestnut  hue, 
ending  in  a broad  space  of  black  that  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  : back,  scapulars, 


CANVAS-BACKED  DOCK. 

(ATTB7A  VALLI8NERIA.) 

lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  belly,  white, 
faintly  marked  with  an  infinite  number  ol 
transverse  wavy  lines,  or  points  : wing-c  - 
verts  gray  spotted ; tail  very  short,  and 
pointed;  legs  and  feet .very  pale  ash.  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  not  so  brightly  co 
loured  as  the  male.  These  birds  arrive  m 
the  United  States,  from  the  north,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and,  principally,  assemble 
in  the  numerous  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  When  they  first 
arrive  they  are  very  lean;  but  from  the 
abundance  of  their  favourite  food,  they  be- 
come fat  about  November.  From  the  great 
demand  for  these  ducks,  and  the  lugh  price 
they  fetch,  various  methods  are  employed  to 
decoy  them.  , . ..  , 

Besides  the  species  we  have  described, 
there  are  many,  for  which  we  can  only  find 
room  for  very  brief  notices.  Ihe  Scaup 
Duck  ( Fuligula  vxarila ),  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  common  duck.  In  North  America, 
a variety  of  this  species  is  better  known  bv 
the  name  of  the  Blue-bill, and  is  common  both 
to  the  fresh-water  rivers  and  sea-shores  in 


—to  - 

boaup  rnoK, — (folioola  marila  : var.) 

winter,  those  which  frequent  the  latter  being, 
generally  much  the  fattest,  on  account  ot 
the  greater  abundance  of  food  along  the 
coast.  The  Golden-kyk  (Clangula  glau- 
cwn ),  the  bill  of  which  is  black,  short,  anil 
broad  at  the  base  ; the  head  is  large,  and 
of  a deep  black  hue,  glossed  with  green  ; and 
at  each  angle  of  the  mouth  there  is  a large 
white  spot.  The  Black  Duck,  or  Scoter 
( Oidcmia  nigra)  ; a bird  whose  flavour  is  so 
rank  and  fishy,  as  to  be  exempted,  with  a 
few  others,  from  the  interdict  which  forbids 
Roman  Catholics  the  use  of  animal  food  on 
certain  days,  on  the  supposition  ol  their  being 
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cold-blooded,  and  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  fish.  The  Pi  k d Duck  ( A nas  Labradoria ) ; 
a beautiful  and  rare  species,  peculiar  to 
America.  Chinese  Duck  ( Anns  yulericu- 
lata) ; a remarkable  bird  somewhat  less  than 
a widgeon.  The  Summer  or  Wood  Duck 
C Aix  sponsa) ; not  more  remarkable  lor  its 


SUMMER  DUCK. — (AIX  8PON8A., 

great  beauty,  in  which  it  stands  pre-eminent, 
than  for  its  habits,  its  migrations  being  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  of  the  other  species. 
Autumnal  Duck  (Anna  autumnalis) ; native 
of  the  West  India  islands  and  South  Ame- 
rica, where  the  inhabitants  frequently  keep 
them  in  the  farm-yards.  Tree  Duck,  or 
Whistling  Duck,  (Anas  arborea) ; this 
also  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  India 
islands  and  the  adjacent  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. We  learn  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  “ Birds  of 
Jamaica,”  that  its  singular  whistling  note 
is  peculiarly  shrill,  and  is  uttered  in  its  cre- 
puscular flights  to  and  from  its  feeding 
places,  and  also  when  it  is  alarmed.  He 
also  says  these  birds  are  much  dreaded  by 
those  who  plant  Guinea-corn  ; nnd  that 
“ numerous  flocks  of  both  young  and  old 
birds  frequent  the  millet-fields  from  Decem- 
ber till  the  end  of  February,  when  this  com 
is  reaped.  They  ore  most  busy  in  their 
depredations  on  moonlight  nights ; and  as 
they  sweep  round  in  circles,  their  remark- 
able whistle  always  betrays  their  move- 
ments.” Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is 
thus  recorded : “ The  Whistling  Duck  ‘en- 
deavours to  save  her  young,  when  pursued, 
by  throwing  herself  into  the  man’s  way  ; 
that  is,  by  rushing  up  so  close  to  him  as  to 
draw  his  attention,  that  her  young,  who  are 
very  active,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping.  Accordingly,  the  man,  seeing  the 
duck  so  near  him,  looking  upon  her  as  a 
much  better  prize  than  the  young  ones, 
leaves  pursuing  the  ducklings,  and  endea- 
vours to  catch  the  subtil  dame,  who  runs 
before,  but  takes  special  care  to  keep  out  of 
liis  reach  ; yet  stopping  in  front  of  him  oc- 
casionally, to  make  him  renew  the  pursuit, 
till  the  young  are  entirely  out  of  dancer ; 
when  she  flies  away,  leaving  her  pursuer  to 
fret  at  his  double  disappointment.”  Long- 
tailed Duck  ( Harelda  glacialis) ; remark- 
able for  the  long  and  slender  feathers  of  its 
toil.  This  Duck  is  very  generally  known 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
by  the  name  of  the  South-southerli/,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  cry,  something  imi- 
tative of  the  sound  of  those  words  ; and 
also,  that,  when  very  clamorous,  they  arc 
supposed  to  betoken  a southerly  wind.  They 
inhabit  the  bays  and  coasts  of  North  Ame- 


rica during  the  winter  only  ; are  rarely 
found  in  the  marches,  but  keep  in  the  d:an- 
ncl,  diving  for  small  shell -fish,  which  are 
their  principal  food.  In  parsing  to  and  from 
the  bays,  sometimes  in  vaat  flocks,  particu- 
larly towards  evening,  their  loud  and  con- 
fused noise  may  be  heard  in  calm  weather  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  They  fly  very 
swiftly,  take  short  excursions,  and  are  lively 
restless  birds.  Their  native  regions  are  in 
the  north,  where  great  numbers  of  them  re- 
main during  the  whole  year  ; part  only  of 
the  vast  family  migrating  south  to  avoid  the 
severest  rigours  of  that  climate.  They  are 
common  to  the  whole  northern  hemisphere. 
In  the  Orkneys  they  are  met  with  in  con- 
siderable flocks  from  October  to  April ; 
frequent  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Russia  ; 
and  are  said  to  breed  at  Hudson’s  Bay, 
making  their  nest  among  the  grass  near  the 
sea,  like  the  eider  duck,  and  about  the  middle 
of  June  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  bluish -white 
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eggs,  the  size  of  those  of  a pullet.  When  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  mother  carries  them 
to  the  water  in  her  bill.  The  nest  is  lined 
with  the  down  of  her  breast,  which  is  ac- 
counted equally  valuable  with  that  of  the 
eider  duck,  were  it  to  be  had  in  the  same 
quantity.  They  come  to  England  only  in 
very  severe  winters,  and  then  but  in  small 
straggling  parties.  Tufted  Duck  (Anas 
cristata),  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
continents,  and  migrating  to  southern  coun- 
tries in  the  winter  : on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
a crest  consisting  of  long  and  slender  feathers, 
which,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  are 
black,  glossed  with  violet  and  green.  Pintail 
Duck  (Dafila  acuta) ; remarkable  for  the 
pointed  form  of  its  tail:  it  is  abundant  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  Nilotic  Musk  Duck  , 
(Anas  Xilotica );  between  the  size  of  the 
Pintail  Duck  and  the  Goose,  but  stands 
higher  on  its  legs.  It  inhabits  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt ; is  easily  tamed,  and  lives 
among  other  domestic  poultry.  Gket- 
ueapkd  Duck  (Somatcria  sjv ctabUis 1 : with 
red  bill,  legs,  and  feet : native  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Great  Black  Duck  (Oidemia 
]>crspiciUata) ; a species  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  Duck.  Stellated  Duck? 
a species  distinguished  by  its  eyes,  which  are 
placed  higher  than  usual  in  an  oval  black 
spot  i but  its  principal  characteristic  is  a 
large  white  star  on  its  back.  The  Mada- 
gascar Duck  5 a large  and  brilliantlv- 
coloured  species  : the  bill  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour  ; the  head  and  neck  of  a dusky 
green  ; and  the  bock  is  of  a deep  purple « 
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the  long  feathers  of  the  wings  are  adorned 
with  red  eyes  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of 
on  orange  hue.  The  Hook-iiilled  Duck 
(^Ihos  adunca),  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  common  Wild  Duck  except  in  the  bill. 
The  Freckled  Duck  (Anas  ncevosa) ; a 
very  rare  species  which  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swan  River,  in  Australia,  but 
from  its  scarcity  it  is  little  known  either  to 
the  colonists  or  the  natives.  According  to 
Mr.  Gould's  description  of  the  specimen  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  of  the  plumage  is 
dark  brown,  minutely  freckled  and  spotted 
with  irregular  oblong  marks  of  white  in 
the  direction  of  the  feathers  ; the  under 
surface  the  same,  but  lighter  and  tinged 
with  buff ; wings  without  a speculum  ; pri- 
maries plain  brown  ; irides  light  brown  ; 
bill  greenish  gray,  becoming  much  darker  at 
the  tip  ; legs  bluish  green. 

DUGONG.  ( Halicore .)  A marine  animul, 
herbivorous  in  regard  to  its  food,  and  lish- 
like  in  its  form.  It  ranks  among  the  Cetacece ; 
is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  ; and 


sometimes  seen  on  the  British  coasts.  It 
rarely  appears  at  any  considerable  distance 
inland  ; but  migrates  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  It  lays  four  or  live  eggs,  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  spotted  with  brown  ; and  its 
flesh  is  esteemed  a delicacy.  The  names 
of  the  other  speeies  are  the  Pierre  Dunlin, 
(Peiidna  i-ariabilis) ; Little  Dunlin  (Pe- 
lidna  pus  ill  a) ; Temminck’s  Dunlin  (Pe- 
lidnaTemminchii );  Minute  Dunlin  (Pelidna 
minuta );  and  the  St.  Domingo  Dunlin, 
(Pelidna  Dominicemis ). 

DYNASTIDiE.  A family  of  Lamellicorn 
Coleoptera,  comprising  several  beetles  re- 
markable for  their  size,  strength,  and  for- 
midable appearance.  The  inales  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  various  singular 
protuberances,  horns,  or  tubercles,  arising 
from  the  head  or  thorax,  and  often  from 
both  of  these  parts  of  the  body.  “ It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,"  as  Mr.  West- 
wood  observes,  “ that  these  horns  are  im- 
movable portions  of  the  homy  skeleton,  and 
offer  no  real  analogy  with  the  horns,  of  the 
mammalia  ; although  it  is  interesting,  in 
respect  to  the  analogies  existing  in  remote 
tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  the  quad- 
rupeds which  are  cornuted  are  herbivorous, 
and  as  comparatively  harmless  as  the  Dy- 
nastidas."  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions,  excavating  burrows  in  the  earth, 
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has  two  large  permanent  incisive  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  four  molar  teeth  above 
and  below.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas, 
being  common  among  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  visiting  also  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland.  Its  flesh  is  6aid  to 
be  tender  and  not  unlike  beef.  Professor 
Owen,  in  the  Appendix  to  Juke’s  Voyage  of 
H.  M.  S.  Fly,  has  described  a new  species 
from  the  Eastern  seas. 

DUNLIN.  (Pelidna.)  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Sculopacidcc  or  Snipe  tribe. 
The  Dunlins  in  appearance  resemble  larks  ; 
they  fly  in  troops  near  the  coast ; and  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sand.  There  are  several 
specie* ; but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
one  of  them  : — Red  Dunlin.  ( Pelidna  sub- 
arcuata.)  This  bird  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length  ; top  of  the  head  is  black,  edged  with 
rufous  ; the  forehead  and  throat  are  white 
dotted  with  brown  ; the  nai>e  is  red,  with 
small  longitudinal  black  dashes  ; the  neck, 
breast,  and  under  parts  are  red  chestnut, 
■ometimes  marked  with  black  spots  or 
Variegated  with  white  : tail  coverts  white, 
transversely  rayed  with  black  and  red  : 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  large  wing-co- 
verts of  a deep  black  ; on  the  edge  of  the 
feathers  is  a range  of  angulated  bright  red 
■pots,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  ter- 
minated with  bright  ash  ; the  tail  is  of  a 
du»ky  ash,  bordered  with  white.  The  beak 
U black  ; and  the  legs  are  brown.  This  bird 
u a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
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where  they  conceal  themselves  during  the 
day,  or  reside  in  the  decomposed  trunks  of 
trees  ; and  they  arc  generally  of  a dark  rich 
brown  or  chestnut  colour.  On  the  approueh 
of  night  they  leave  their  retreats,  and  run 
about  the  footpaths  in  woods,  or  fly  around 
the  trees  to  a considerable  height,  with  a 
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loud  humming  noise.  It  i6  believed  that 
they  subsist  principally  upon  putrescent 
wood  and  the  detritus  of  other  vegetable 
matter.  Among  the  most  remarkable  may 
be  mentioned  the  Dynastcs  Hercules , or 
Hercules  Beetle.  It  is  usually  al>out  four, 
but  sometimes  measures  not  less  than  five, 
or  even  six  inches  in  length  : the  elytra  are 
of  a smooth  surface,  of  a bluish  or  brownish- 
gray  colour,  and  generally  marked  with 
several  small  round  deep-black  spots,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  : the  head  and  limbs  are  jet 
black  ; from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
proceeds  a horn  or  process  of  enormous 
length  in  proportion  to  the  body,  sharp  at 
the  tip,  curving  slightly  downwards,  and 
furnished  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
a fine,  short,  velvet-like  pile,  of  a brownish 
orange  colour : from  the  front  of  the  head 
proceeds  also  a strong  horn,  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  former,  toothed  on  its  upper 
surface,  but  not  covered  with  any  of  the 
velvet-like  pile.  This  species  is  a native  of 
several  parts  of  South  America,  where  great 
numbers  are  sometimes  6een  on  the  tree 
called  the  Mammrea  Americana,  and  have 
been  said  by  some  travellers  to  rasp  off  the 
rind  of  the  slender  branches  by  working 
nimbly  round  them  with  the  horns,  till  they 
cause  the  juice  to  flow,  which  they  drink  to 
intoxication,  and  thus  fall  senseless  from  the 
tree.  This,  however,  has  a very  fabulous 
air,  nor,  although  the  account  lias  been  often 
repeated,  do  we  find  it  any  where  sufficiently 
well  authenticated  to  depend  upon  ; in  short, 
the  structure  of  the  horns  would  render  it 
impossible.  The  female  is  destitute  both  of 
the  frontal  and  thoracic  horn,  and  but  for 
her  large  size  would  hardly  be  regarded  os 
her  lord’s  mate. 

The  next  species,  Mcgasoma  clephas , or 
Elepillxt  Beetle,  is  also  a native  of  South 
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America  (haring  been  brought  from  Vene- 
zuela by  Mr.  David  Dyson),  though  for  a 
long  time  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  lx? 
a native  of  Africa.  Some  specimens  are 


at  least  three  inches  long.  Our  figure  will 
show'  better  than  any  description  its  form  ■ 
and  general  appearance.  It  is  covered  with 
a yellowish  gray  down,  which  l*  very  short 
and  thickly  set : the  head  is  furnished  with 
a long  arched  horn,  which  is  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremity, of  a blockish  colour,  with  a large 
tubercle  at  the  base,  directed  forwards : 1 
the  thorax  has  two  small  smooth  tubercle*  1 
in  the  middle,  and  a strong  somewhat 
oblique  horn  on  each  side  : the  front  leg* 
are  considerably  arched.  The  next  specie* 
figured  is  from  the  Eastern  Islands.  It  is 
the  Chalcosoma  Atlas,  or  Atlas  Beetle-  It 
is  of  a highly  polished  metallic  surface : 
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the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  vary  very 
much  in  the  different  specimens  : but  our 
figure  is  taken  from  a specimen  in  which 
these  prominences  are  well  developed.  It 
seems  to  be  for  from  uncommon  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  it 
and  many  other  species  of  Dynasiidte  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  We 
may  here  say  that  the  females  of  the  Dy- 
nastida?  are  devoid  of  spines  or  projections 
on  the  head  and  thorax,  just  likeonr  British 
Onthophagi , and  that,  like  them,  the  males 
have  the  head  more  or  less  armed,  according 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  they 
have  taken  in  the  larva  state-  Tliis  observa- 
tion. as  far  as  regards  European  Lsmcllicom 
beetles,  is  made  by  M.  Mulsant  of  Lyons,  in 
his  excellent  and  extensive  work  on  the  Co- 
leoptera  of  France. 


DYTISCUS  : DYTISCTD.E.  A genus  and 
family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  aquatic 
carnivora : which  during  their  larva  and 
perfect  states  live  in  water,  but  quit  that 
clement  to  undergo  their  metamorphose*, 
and  to  pass  the  time  of  their  pupa  condition. 
The  Dytiscus  marginalia  (one  of  the  largest 
Eurojican  species)  is  common  in  stagnant 
waters  ; it  is  an  inch  or  rather  more  In  length,  . 
and  is  of  a dark  olive  colour,  with  tne 
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thorax  and  wing-sheaths  bordered  with 
yellow.  The  larva  of  this  insect  in  shape 
much  more  resembles  the  shrimp  tribe  than 
that  ot  its  parent.  It  measures,  when  full 
crown,  about  two  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
and  is  of  a pale  yellowish-brown  colour, 
with  a high  degree  of  transparency  : the 
head  is  very  large,  rather  flat,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  very  strong  curved 
forceps,  with  which  it  attacks  its  prey  : its 
le^s  are  slender,  and  its  abdomen  is  very 
considerably  lengthened,  and  ciliated  on 
each  side  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  a 
divided  flu  or  process.  The  larva  is  very 
bold  and  voracious,  committing  great  ravages 
not  onlv  among  water  insects,  but  even 
among  small  fishes,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  mischievous  animals 
that  can  infest  a fish-pond.  When  full- 
grown,  the  larva  betakes  itself  to  the  ad- 
joinins  banks,  where  it  changes  into  a chry- 
salis of  a whitish  colour.  There  are  nume- 
rous species  of  this  genus,  but  none  so  large 
or  destructive  as  the  one  here  described : 
some  of  them  are,  by  comparison,  extremely 
minute. 


A WATER-BEETLE 
(HYDAT1CC3  1NTERROFTC8.) 

As  an  illustration  of  this  family,  we  have 
figured  (after  Sturm)  the  Hydaticus  inter- 
rupts, belonging  to  a genus  of  Dytiscicke,  of 
which  some  species  are  found  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Schaum  has  given  in  “ the  Zoologist  ” a 
revision  of  all  the  British  species  of  this 
family.  In  the  work  of  Dr.  Aube  of  Paris, 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  Water  Beetles  will  be  found,  while 
in  the  pages  of  the  “List  of  Hydrocanthari 
in  the  British  Museum  Collection  will  be 
seen  how  very  extensive  and  how  universally 
distributed  is  the  family  of  Water  Beetles. 

DZERON,  or  CHINESE  ANTELOPE. 
(AntUajte  gutturosa.)  This  species  of  An- 
telope inhabits  China,  Thibet,  and  Tartary, 
chiefly  frequenting  the  dry  and  rocky  plains, 
and  feeding  on  the  scanty  herbage  which 
those  barren  localities  supply.  The  length  of 
this  animal  is  about  four  feet  and  a hall  : the 
horns,  nine  inches  long,  of  an  opaque  yellow 
colour,  and  having  a backward  direction, 
are  annulatcd  nearly  to  the  tips,  and  diverge 
considerably  upwards,  though  the  points 
bend  towards  each  other.  The  head  is  rather 
clumsy  ; the  nose  obtuse  ; the  ears  small  and 
pointed ; and  on  the  middle  of  the  neck 
grows  a large  protuberance,  occasioned,  by 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  windpipe.  It 
is  of  a tawny  hue  on  the  upper  parts,  and 


white  beneath  ; but  in  winter  the  hair  grows 
long,  thick,  and  hoary.  This  species,  which 
the  Chinese  call  Whang  Yang , or  Yellow 
Goat,  is  extremely  swift  and  active,  but  na- 
turally shy  and  timid.  During  the  winter 
season  they  herd  in  great  numbers,  but  sepa- 
rate again  on  the  approach  of  spring.  The 
Tartars  hunt  them  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, and  esteem  their  flesh  very  delicious 
food  : the  horns  form  a considerable  article 
of  commerce,  and  are  in  great  request  among 
the  Chinese  : the  female  has  no  horns.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  Antelope  are  in  the  British 
Museum  collection.  It  has  never,  however, 
been  brought  alive  to  this  country. 

EAGLE.  (Aquila.)  Pre-eminent  for  cou- 
rage, strength,  and  boldness  among  preda-  i 
ceous  birds,  is  the  daring  and  majestic  Eagle. 
This  time-honoured  monarch  of  the  fea-  | 
thered  tribes,  which  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  deemed  worthy  to 
rank  as  the  chosen  associate  of  Jupiter,  was 
ever  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  dignity  and 
might,  and  still  has  the  reputation  of  being 
equally  magnanimous,  fierce,  and  voracious. 
What  the  Lion  is  among  quadrupeds,  that 
the  Eagle  is  presumed  to  be  among  birds  ; 
one  who  disdains  all  petty  plunder,  and  pur- 
sues only  such  prey  as  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  conquest.  This  laudatory  cha- 
racter of  the  king  of  birds,  however,  though 
true  in  the  main,  and  generally  acquiesced 
in,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  poetically 
descriptive  than  logically  accurate  ; but 
while,  in  our  zoological  character,  we  are 
bound  to  make  this  admission,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  disparage  the  “bird  of  Jove,”  or  to 
pluck  a single  plume  from  his  upsoaring 
wing.  Eagles  are  distinguished  by  the  fea- 
thering of  the  tarsi  down  to  the  very  base  of 
the  claws  ; and  the  males  are  smaller  than 
the  females  ; their  plumage  varying  con- 
siderably, according  to  age  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Of  all  the  feathered  tribe  the 
Eagle  soars  the  highest ; and  of  all  others 
also  it  has  the  strongest  and  most  piercing 
sight.  Though  extremely  powerful  when 
on  the  wing,  the  joints  of  its  legs  being 
rather  stiff,  it  finds  some  difficulty  in  rising 
again  after  a descent ; yet,  if  not  instantly 
pursued,  it  will  easily  carry  off  a goose  or 
other  bird  equally  large.  The  Eagle  does 
not  rise  in  the  air  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  its  prey  on  the  wing,  as  that  it 
may  be  enabled  to  take  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  country  beneath;  for  its  food  does  not 
consist  so  much  of  birds  that  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  flight,  as  of  those  that  live  on 
or  near  the  ground,  and  of  such  mammalia 
as  it  can  vanquish.  Buffon  remarks,  when 
speaking  of  the  noble  nature  of  this  powerful 
bird,  that  the  Eagle  despises  small  animals, 
and  disregards  their  insults  ; that  he  seldom 
devours  the  whole  of  his  prejr,  but,  like  the 
lion,  leaves  the  fragments  to  other  animals  ; 
and,  except  when  famishing  with  hunger,  he 
disdains  to  feed  on  carrion.  The  astonish- 


ngly  acute  sight  of  the  Eagle  enables  him 
to  discern  his  prey  at  an  immense  distance  ; 
and,  having  perceived  it,  he  darts  down  upon 
it  with  a swoop  which  there  is  no  resisting. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  Eagle  is 
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able  to  look  stedfostly  on  the  sun,  and  to 
sustain  his  most  dazzling  rays  : which  alone 
must  give  him  a decided  superiority  over 
every  other  denizen  of  the  air : this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  being  furnished  with 
double  eyelids,  one  of  which  may  be  shut 
while  the  other  is  open,  so  that  the  glaring 
light  of  uny  dazzling  object  may  be  rendered 
more  easily  supportable.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  sticks,  twigs,  rushes,  heath,  &c.,  and 
is  generally  placed  upon  the  jutting  ledge 
of  some  inaccessible  precipice  ; or  in  forests, 
near  some  lofty  tree.  The  largest  species  of 
Eagles  seldom  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  and 
the  smallest  never  more  than  three. 

The  Imperial  Eagle.  ( Aquila  imperial  is.) 
This  is  the  largest  species  of  Eagle  known, 
measuring  three  feet  and  a half  from  the  tip 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; and  to  it 
may  be  referred  all  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients respecting  the  strength,  courage,  and 
magnanimity  of  these  birds.  Its  colour 
above  is  rufous  gray,  barred  with  black,  the 
black  prevailing  most  on  the  wings  : the 
head  is  strongly  crested  with  long  gray  fea- 
thers, the  two  middle  ones  being  live  inches 
long  ; the  tail  is  gray,  barred  and  spotted 
with  black,  and  Upped  with  rufous  : the 
under  parts  of  the  bird  are  pale  cinereous, 
very  soft  and  downy  ; the  beak  and  cere 
black  ; the  feet  and  legs  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest ; and  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  extremely  bold  and  fero- 
j cious. 

; The  Golden  Eagle.  (Aquila  chrysdeta.) 

This  bird  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  the 
| European  Eagles  ; its  length  being  three 
I feet  three  inches,  the  extent  of  its  wings 
| seven  feet  six  inches,  and  its  weight  from 
I twelve  to  sixteen  pounds.  The  bill  is  of  a 
! deep  lead  colour,  with  a yellow  cere  ; eyes 
large,  deep  sunk,  and  covered  by  a projecting 
I brow  ; the  irides  golden  hazel-colour,  bright 
I and  lustrous.  The  general  colour  of  the 
j plumage  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  tawny 
on  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  back  being  finely  shaded  with  a darker 
i hue.  The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  to  the 
, end  of  the  tail ; the  quill-feathers  are  cho- 
colate-coloured, with  white  shafts  ; and  the 
tail  brown,  the  base  being  generally  marked 
with  irregular  ash-coloured  bars  or blotches  : 
the  legs  are  yellow,  short,  and  very  strong, 
being  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
feathered  to  the  very  feet,  which  are  covered 
with  large  scales,  and  armed  with  most  for- 
midable claw’s.  It  occurs  in  various  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also, 
though  more  rarely,  in  America  : in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  it  has  also  occasionally 
been  found.  The  eyrie  or  nest  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  is  extremely  large  and  strong,  being 
composed  of  twigs  and  branches,  interlaced 
and  covered  by  layers  of  rushes,  heath,  &c„ 
and  built  on  the  summits  of  rocks  or  lofty 
! cliffs.  The  female  lavs  two  or,  at  most, 

| three  eggs,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  gene- 
I rally  unproliflc.  The  longevity  of  this  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  great  indeed,  instances 
being  quoted  of  its  having  survived  more 
! than  a century. 
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The  King-tailed  Eagle  (the  Falco 
fulvws  of  Bulfon),  though  described  as  a 
separate  species  by  him,  is  no  other  than  the 
young  bird  of  one  and  tiro  ytara  of  the  preced- 
ing. Its  colour  is  a deep  brown,  the  bote  of 
the  tail  being  diatinguished  bv  a white  ring  ; 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  hum-colour,  the  upper 
mandible,  which  is  arched,  hanging  over  the  | 
lower  one  about  an  inch,  and  having  an 
angle  or  tooth  on  each  side  ; and  the  feet  are 
feathered  to  the  toes.  The  breast  is  marked  | 
with  white  triangular  spots  in  the  middle  of  I 
each  feather : between  the  bill  and  the  eyes 
there  are  spaces  of  bare  skin  of  a dirty  hue,  ■ 
thinly  set  with  small  black  hairs  : and  the 
taii,  which  is  of  an  equal  length  with  the 
wings  when  closed,  is  white,  except  the  tip* 
of  the  feathers,  wliich  ore  black,  or  dark 
brown  ; and  the  coverts  under  the  tail  are  a 
reddish  brown  or  bay.  The  toes  are  verv 
thick  and  strong,  and  covered  with  yellowish 
scales  ; and  the  talons,  which  are  black  and 
very  powerful,  bend  almost  into  semicircu- 
lar figures,  and  terminate  in  very  sharp 
points. 

“ It  is  held,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  **  by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  as  it  is  by  almost 
every  other  people,  to  be  an  emblem  of  might 
and  courage,  and  the  young  Indian  warrior 
glories  in  his  Eagle  plume  as  the  most  ' 
honourable  ornament  with  which  he  can  ! 
adorn  himself.  Its  feathers  are  attached  to 
the  calumets,  or  smoking  pipes,  used  by  the 
Indians  in  the  celebration  of  their  solemn 
festivals,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  the  Calumet  Eagle.  Indeed,  so  highly 
are  these  ornaments  prized,  that  a warrior 
will  often  exchange  a valuable  horse  for  the 
tail  feathers  of  a single  eagle."  He  further 
observes  that  the  mature  British  Golden 
Eagle  has  a darkish  brown  tail  and  wings, 
blackish-brown  buck,  clouded  with  brown- 
ish-black. and  a paler  and  brighter-brown 
head.  The  identity  of  the  King-tails  with 
the  Golden  Eagles  may  now*  be  considered 
unquestionable,  the  observations  of  so  many 
late  ornithologists  concurring  to  establish 
the  fact.  And  though  Dr.  Richardson  i 
says  that  the  Golden  Eagle  is  seldom  seen  j 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  M.  Audubon  asserts  that  he  has 
seen  it  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, and  various 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits 
Russia,  Iceland,  and  Germany,  and  is  said 
to  occur  in  Northern  Africa  and  Aria 
Minor.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
Scotland,  and  its  northern  and  western 
islands  ; in  Ireland  aiso,  though  much  less 
often  ; and  occasionally  even  in  the  western 
counties  of  England. 

The  Royal  Eagle  ( Aquila  rtgaiit)  is 
a bird  of  great  beauty,  having  an  elegantly  ■ I 
varied  plumage  and  commanding  attitudes  ; jl 
in  fact,  the  account  given  of  it  by  M.  Sonnini,  I 
in  his  edition  of  Buffon’s  Natural  History,  * 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  much  i 
larger  and  more  ferocious  than  any  one  ot 
which  we  have  a knowledge.  His  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  to  this  effect : — The  head  is  large.  ^ 
and  Airnished  with  a crest  in  form  of  a 
casque  : the  bill  long  ; the  eyes  bright  and  i 
piercing ; the  claws  black,  crooked,  and  ol  1 
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. the  length  of  the  middle  finger  : the  back,  j 
. win^s,  and  tail  are  brown,  spotted  with 

• black,  and  variegated  with  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish streaks  ; the  belly  white,  the  feathers 
beine  very  soft,  and  equal  in  elegance  to 

i those  of  an  egret.  It  flies  with  majestic 
I rapidity,  and  such  is  the  expanse  of  its  wings, 
i that  it  sometimes  strikes  and  kills  its  prey 

• with  them  before  it  touches  it  with  its  claws. 
Its  strength  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  tear 

: in  pieces  in  an  instant  the  largest  sheep  ; 

: and  it  pursues,  almost  indiscriminately,  wild 
animals  ; but  its  principal  food  consists  of  a 
particular  kind  of  monkeys,  called  Guaribas , 
which  it  instantly  kills,  and  devours  with 
extraordinary  voracity.  Its  general  residence 
is  on  lofty  mountains,  and  it  builds  its  nest 
on  the  highest  trees,  employing  for  their 
construction  the  bones  of  the  animals  it  has 
slaughtered,  and  some  dry  branches  of  trees, 
which  it  binds  together  with  the  ends  of 
climbers.  It  is  said  to  lay  two  or  three  eggB, 
which  ore  white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 
It  is  chiefly  found  about  the  borders  of  the 
river  Amazon.  Many  virtues  are  attributed 
to  its  burnt  feathers.  Such  is  the  account, 
with  some  slight  abridgment,  of  the  de- 
scription given  by  Sonnini,  and  copied  by 
Shaw  ; the  whole  resting  on  the  authority 
of  Don  Laurent  Alvarez  Roxo  de  Postflitz, 
a Portuguese  ecclesiastic  at  Brazil. 

Wedge-tailed  Eagle.  (Aquflci fucosa.) 
This  noble  bird  is  the  species  of  Eagle  com- 
mon to  Australia,  “ being  of  course,"  as  Mr. 
Gould  observes,  “ more  plentiful  in  such 
districts  as  are  suited  to  its  habits,  and  where 
the  character  of  the  country  is  congenial  to 
the  animals  upon  which  it  subsists.”  He 
farther  says,  that  although  he  has  not  yet 
seen  it  in  any  collection,  either  from  the 
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northern  portion  of  Australia  or  any  other 
1 country,  “in  all  probability  it  will  hereafter 
I be  found  to  extend  its  range  as  far  towards 
the  tropics  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as 
I the  Golden  Eagle  ( A r/ui/a  chrysaPta)  does  in 
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the  northern  : the  two  birds  being,  in  fact, 
beautiful  analogues  of  each  other  in  their 
respective  habitats,  and  doubtless  performing 
similar  ottices  in  the  great  scheme  of  crea- 
tion.” In  courage,  power,  rapacity,  and 
size,  they  are  also  very  similar  ; but  the 
lengthened  and  wedge-shaped  form  of  its 
tail  gives  to  the  Australian  bird  a far  more 
pleasing  and  elegant  contour.  One,  but  by 
no  means  the  largest,  of  those  which  were 
killed  by  Mr.  Gould,  weighed  nine  pounds, 
and  measured  six  feet  eight  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  opposite  pinions.  The  Wedge- 
tailed Eagle  frequents  the  interior  portions 
of  the  country  rather  than  the  neighbour- 
, hood  of  the  sea ; preying  indiscriminately 
! on  all  the  smaller  species  of  Kangaroo  which 
I tenant  the  hills  and  plains  ; and  whose  re- 
treats, from  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  its 
vision,  it  descries  while soaring  and  perform- 
I ing  its  graceful  evolutions  in  the  air.  The 
' enterprising  ornithologist,  _ from  whose 
splendid  work  we  have  derived  the  fore- 
going information,  goes  on  to  say,  that  “its 
tremendous  stoop  and  powerful  grasp  carry 
inevitable  destruction  to  its  victim,  be  it 
ever  so  large  and  formidable.  The  breeders 
of  sheep  And  in  this  bird  an  enemy  which 
commits  extensive  ravages  among  their 
lambs,  and  consequently  in  its  turn  it  is 
persecuted  unrelentingly  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  stock-owners,  who  employ  every  arti- 
fice in  their  power  to  effect  its  extirpation, 
and  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  considerable 
rewards  are  offered  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  end.”  He  adds,  that  “ the  tracts 
of  untrodden  ground  and  the  vastness  of  the 
impenetrable  forests  will,  however,  for  a 
long  series  of  years  to  come,  afford  it  an 
asylum,  secure  from  the  inroads  of  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  man  : still,  with  every  one 
waging  war  upon  it,  its  numbers  must  neces- 
sarily be  considerably  diminished.”  In  the 
adult  bird,  the  head,  throat,  and  all  the  upper 
and  under  surface  of  the  plumage  is  blackish 
brown,  stained  on  the  edges  nnd  extremities 
of  many  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  with 
pale  brown  ; back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
rusty  red ; irides  hazel ; cere  and  space 
round  the  eye  yellowish  white  ; bill  yel- 
lowish horn  colour,  the  tip  black  ; feet  light 
yellow.  The  colour  of  the  young  birds  is 
altogether  lighter,  and  the  tail  is  indistinctly 
barred  near  the  extremity.  The  nests  arc 
of  a very  large  size,  built  of  sticks  and 
boughs,  nearly  flat,  and,  placed  on  trees 
which  from  their  vast  height,  are  all  but 
inaccessible  to  man.  It  appears  that  al- 
though the  Wedge-tailed  Eagles  mostly  feed 
on  living  prey,  they  do  not  scruple  to  feast 
on  the  carcase  of  a dead  bullock  when  they 
find  one,  or  refuse  to  devour  carrion,  though 
it  may  be  almost  in  a state  of  putridity. 

We  lately  saw  three  specimens  of  this 
very  fierce  Eagle  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society.  Their  piercing  eyes  and 
enormous  beaks  clearly  indicated  their  “ will 
and  power,"  while  their  restlessness  was  a 
convincing  proof  that  they  could  ill  brook 
captivity. 

V ULTUKi N'n  Eaolk.  (AquiJa  vuHurinn..') 
t The  general  colour  of  this  species,  wliich  in 
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size  is  equal  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  is  a deep 
black,  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  back 
having  brownish  edges  : the  bill  is  very 
strong,  its  tip  yellow ; the  legs  of  a dirty 
yellow,  and  feathered  for  three  quarters  of 
their  length  : the  tail  rounded,  and  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  wings.  It  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  carrion,  but  will  attack  sheep, 
and  devour  them  on  the  spot.  Native  of 
Caffraria. 

Cp.owxed  Eagle.  ( Aqu.Ha  coronata .) 
This  species  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
generality  of  Eagles,  but  of  proportionate 
boldness  and  strength.  It  is  a native  of 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  be  principally  seen  in 
Guinea.  The  circles  round  the  eyes  are  of  a 
deep  orange  colour ; the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  the  space  round  the  eyes,  and  the 
throat,  are  covered  with  white  feathers,  with 
small  black  spots  : the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck,  the  back  and  wings,  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  the  outer  edges  of  the  feathers 
being  lighter : the  ridge  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  tips  of  some  of  the  lesser  covert- 
feathers  of  the  wings,  are  white  : the  tail  is 
brown,  barred  across  with  block,  and  on  its 
under  side  appears  of  a dark  and  light  ash- 
colour  : the  breast  is  of  a reddish-brown, 
with  large  transverse  black  spots  on  the 
8ides  : the  thighs  and  legs,  down  to  the  feet, 
are  covered  with  white  feathers,  beautifully 
marked  with  round  black  spots.  The  feet 
and  claws  are  very  strong ; the  former  co- 
vered with  scales  of  a bright  orange  colour, 
and  the  latter  being  black.  It  takes  its 
name  from  raising  the  feathers  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a crest  or 
crown. 

The  Suterb  Eagle  (Fa/co  superbus ) in- 
habits the  vast  forests  of  Guiana,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a kind  of  pendent  naked  craw, 
like  some  of  the  vultures.  From  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail  is  about  twenty- 
five  inches  : the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
the  crest  are  brown  : the  back  and  wings 
brown,  with  a few  transverse  tawny  bars  : 
and  the  tail  is  alternately  barred  with  black 
and  pale  brown  : the  sides  of  the  neck  are 
tawny  ; the  throat  and  breast  white  : the 
abdomen  white,  with  transverse  black  stripes, 
interrupted  by  the  white  ground-colour  : the 
feathers  of  the  thighs  and  legs  are  white, 
striped  with  black. 

The  Ciieela  Eagle.  ( FalcoChecIa .)  This 
species  is  a native  of  India,  where  it  is  called 
Cheela.  It  is  of  a stout  make,  two  feet  long, 
and  of  a deep  brown  colour ; but  on  each 
side  of  the  head  there  is  a mixture  of  white  : 
the  wing-coverts  and  thighs  arc  marked 
with  small  white  spots,  and  the  tail  is 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  a wliite  band  : the 
bill  is  blue  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tip. 

The  White-tailed  Eagle.  (Halicctus al- 
bicilla.')  This  bird  inhabits  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Scotland 
and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  beak, 
cere,  and  eves  are  of  a pale  yellow  ; the 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  a pale  ash,  mixed 
with  reddish-brown  : general  colour  of  the 
plumage  brown,  darkest  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  : quill  feathers 
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I very  dark  ; breast  irregularly  marked  with 
white  spots ; toil  white  ; legs  of  a bright 
yellow*,  and  dawn  black.  It  is  strong,  and 
very  ferocious.  It  usually  lays  two  or  three 
eggs,  building  its  nest  upon  lofty  tree*. 

The  White-headed  Sea  Eagle.  <J!aU- 
cetus  leucocephaliu.)  Ttiis  distinguished  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  to  which 
it  bears  a considerable  resemblance  ; it  is, 
however,  of  a lighter  colour,  and  the  legs  are 
only  feathered  a little  way  below  the  knee*. 
The  bill  is  large,  much  hooked,  and  bluith. 
A row*  of  strong  bristly  feathers  hangs  down 
from  under  its  lower  mandible,  whence  it 
lias  sometimes  been  termed  the  Bearded 
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Eagle.  It  preys  chiefly  on  fish,  which  it 
seizes  by  darting  down  upon  them  while 
swimming  near  the  surface  : it  also  occa- 
sionally preys  on  birds  and  other  animal*. 
The  American  variety  is  superior  in  size  to 
the  European  ; frequenting  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  and  the  shores  and  cliffs  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers,  which  localities  lie 
prefers,  from  his  great  partiality  for  fish. 
Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  thus 
picturesquely  describes  this  powerful  bird  : — 

“ Elevated  upon  a high,  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a wide  view  of 
the  neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the 
various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their 
busy  avocations  below — the  snow-white  gulls 
slowly  winnowing  the  air  ; the  busy  trmgat,  , 
coursing  along  the  sands  ; trains  of  ducks, 
streaming  over  the  surface:  silent  and  watch-  ; 
ful  cranes,  intent  and  wading  : clamorous 
crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that 
subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  ma- 
gazine of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers 
one,  whose  action  instantly  arrests  all  the 
Eagle's  attention.  He  knows  him  to  be  the  , 
fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  I 
of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and, 
balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down, 
rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of 
its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in 
the  deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around. 

At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of  the  Eagle 
are  all  ardour,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerg-  j 
ing,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  I 
in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These 
are  a signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into 
the  air.  instantly  gives  chase  ; soon  gains  on  I 
the  fish-hawk  ; each  exerts  his  utmost  to  i 
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mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in  the 
rencontre  the  most  elegant  and  sublime 
aerial  evolutions.  The  unincumbered  Eagle 
srapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of 
^reaching  his  opponent,  when,  with  a sudden 

■ scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  exe- 
-cration,  the  latter  drops  his  tish  : the  Eagle, 
v poising  himself  for  a moment,  as  if  to  take  a 
more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a whirlwind, 
-snatches  it  in  his  grasp,  ere  it  reaches  the 

■ water,  and  bears  it  silently  away  to  the 
r woods.”  When  this  bird  has  fasted  for  some 
itime,  its  appetite  is  extremely  voracious  and 
; indiscriminate  : even  the  most  putrid  carrion, 

■ when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  is  accept- 

, able.  The  nest  of  this  species,  formed  of 
ilarce  sticks,  sods,  moss,  hay,  &c.,  is  usually 
found  in  a lofty  tree,  in  a swamp  or  morass  ; 

. and  as  it  is  increased  and  repaired  every 
* season,  becomes  of  great  size.  Fish  are  daily 
: carried  to  the  nest  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
„ sometimes  lie  scattered  round  the  tree  ; and 
the  odour  is  very  offensive  for  a considerable 

1 distance  round  it. 

EAGLE-OWL.  {Bubo.)  [See  Owl.] 

EAR-SHELL.  ( Haliotis .)  A genus  of 

2 univalve  Mollusca,  the  shell  being  of  a 
j flattened  shape,  perforated  with  small  holes 

on  one  side,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
human  ear,  its  base  being  characterised  by 
i a very  wide  mouth  or  aperture,  the  largest 
in  any  shell  except  the  Patella  or  Limpet. 
' This ’genus  sometimes  yields  small  pearls, 
the  rudiments  of  which  are  frequently  seen 
in  those  shells  which  have  not  brought  them 
to  perfection.  The  outside  is  generally 
rough,  worn,  or  covered  with  marine  sub- 
stances ; the  inside  presents  the  same  ena- 
melled appearance  as  mother-of-pearl,  and 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  colours.  The 
holts  with  which  the  shell  is  perforated  are 
for  the  passage  of  the  lobes  of  the  animal’s 
mantle,  and  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
as  it  increases  in  size  : when,  however,  a 
new  one  is  formed,  the  one  nearest  the  spire 
is  closed  up.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
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large,  having  two  long  round  tentacula,  with 
eye*  at  the  base  on  footstalks ; foot  very 
large,  having  the  margin  fringed  all  round. 
In  its  state  of  rest,  it  is  able  to  adhere  with 
such  tenacity  to  the  substance  it  is  fixed  | 


upon  as  to  be  removed  with  great  difficulty, 
although  it  can  detach  itself  with  ease.  It 
is  always  found  near  the  surfuce  of  the 
water.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
shell : the  one  termed  the  Great  Ear-shell 
is  the  inches  long  and  nearly  three  wide  ; 
its  shape  is  an  irregular  oval,  the  end 
where  the  spiral  turn  is  placed  being  the 
largest.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  East 
Indies. 

EARTHWORM.  ( Luvibricus .)  An  An- 
nelide,  of  which  there  are  doubtless  many 
species  ; characterised  by  a long  cylindrical 
body,  divided  by  transverse  furrows  into  a 
great  number  of  rings,  and  by  a mouth 
without  teeth  : the}  have  neither  eyes,  ten- 
tacles, gills,  nor  cirrhi.  The  common  well- 
known  species  ( Lumbricus  tei~restris)  attains 
nearly  a foot  in  length,  and  is  composed  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  rings. 
They  are  very  abundant,  piercing  and  tra- 
versing the  ground  in  every  direction,  subsist- 
ing on  roots,  woody  fibres,  animal  matter, 
and  other  organized  substances.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  swallow  earthy  matter,  and 
that  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the 
remainder  in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps, 
or  worm-casts. 

Though  a small  and  despised  creature,  the 
Earthworm  is  a most  important  one  in  the 
operations  of  nature.  When  it  is  boring,  it 
insinuates  its  pointed  head  between  the 
particles  of  the  earth,  amongst  which  it 
penetrates  like  a wedge  : and  in  this  posi- 
tion the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  fixed 
by  the  spines,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs 
on  each  segment  : the  hinder  parts  are  then 
drawn  forwards  by  a shortening  of  the  body ; 
which  swells  out  the  anterior  segments,  and 
forcibly  dilates  the  passage  into  which  the 
head  has  been  already  thrust.  By  the  frequent 
repetition  of  this  process,  the  little  animal 
more  easily  permeates  "hard  substances  than 
could  be  possibly  conceived  ; and  by  the 
united  labours  of  myriads,  the  earth  is 
lightened,  and  vegetation  thereby  wonder- 
fully assisted.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  ‘Journal  of 
a Naturalist,’  thus  speaks  of  the  Earthworm: 
— “ This  animal,  destined  to  be  the  natural 
manurer  of  the  soil,  and  the  ready  indicator 
of  an  improved  staple,  consumes  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  soon 
would  be  injurious,  the  softer  parts  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matters,  and  conveys  with 
the  soil  the  more  woody  fibres,  where  they 
moulder,  and  become  reduced  to  a simple 
nutriment,  fitting  for  living  vegetation.  The 
parts  consumed  by  them  are  soon  returned 
to  the  surface,  whence,  dissolved  by  frosts 
and  scattered  by  ruins,  they  circulate  again 
in  the  plants  of  the  soil  — ‘death  still  pro- 
ducing life.’  Thus  eminently  serviceable  as 
the  worm  is,  it  yet  becomes  the  prey  of 
various  orders  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
perhaps  is  a solitary  example  of  an  individual 
race  being  subjected  to  universal  destruction. 
The  very  emmet  seizes  it  when  disabled, 
and  bears  it  away  as  its  prize  : it  constitutes 
throughout  the  year  the  food  of  many  birds; 
fishes  devour  it  greedily  ; the  hedgehog  eats 
it  ; the  mole  pursues  it  unceasingly  in  the 
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pastures,  along  the  moist  bottoms  of  ditches, 
and  burrows  after  it  through  the  banks  of 
hedges,  to  which  it  retires  in  dry  seasons. 
Secured  as  the  worm  appears  to  be  by  its 
residence  in  the  earth  from  the  capture  of 
creatures  inhabiting  a different  element,  yet 
many  aquatic  animals  seem  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  prey  on  it  as  a natural  food, 
whenever  it  falls  in  their  way  ; frogs  cat  it ; 
and  even  the  great  water-beetle  ( Dytiscus 
marginalis)  I have  known  to  seize  it  when 
the  bait  of  the  angler,  and  it  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  hook.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
prodigious  destruction  of  the  animal,  its 
increase  is  fully  commensurate  to  its  con- 
sumption, as  if  ordained  the  appointed  food 
of  all." 

In  White’s  History  of  Selborne  the  valu- 
able services  of  the  Earthworm  are  detailed 
at  great  length,  and  with  that  writer's  nc- 
ccustomed  perspicacity.  Charles  Darwin, 
F.  R.  S.,  has  made  many  interesting  obser- 
vations, which  have  been  thus  stated  from 
his  published  researches  : — “ The  burrowing 
of  Earthworms  is  a process  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  gardener  and  agriculturist ; 
and  these  animals  are  far  more  beneficial 
to  man  in  this  way,  than  they  are  injurious 
by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in  the 
soil.  They  give  a kind  of  under  tillage 
to  the  land,  performing  the  same  below 
ground  that  the  6pade  docs  above  for  the 
garden,  and  the  plough  for  arable  land  ; and 
loosening  the  earth,  so  as  to  render  it  per- 
meable to  air  and  water.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  that  they  will  even  add  to  the 
depth  of  soil  ; covering  barren  tracts  with  a 
layer  of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields 
which  have  been  overspread  with  lime,  burnt 
I marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances  are  in  time 
I covered  with  finely-divided  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  vegetation.  That  this 
result,  which  is  commonly  attributed  by 
the  farmers  to  the  4 working-down  ’ of  the 
materials  in  question,  is  really  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Earthworms,  appears  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  soil  thus  formed,  large 
numbers  of  worm-costs  may  be  distinguished, 
i These  are  produced  by  the  digestive  process 
of  the  worms  ; which  take  into  their  intes- 
tinal canal  a large  quantity  of  the  soil 
through  which  they  burrow,  extract  from  it 
the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in  a finely 
divided  state.  In  this  manner,  a field, 
manured  with  marl,  has  been  covered,  in 
the  course  of  eighty  years,  with  a bed  of 
earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

“ It  is  commonly  supposed.”  says  Dr. 
Carpenter,  "that  the  Earthworm  may  be 
multiplied  by  the  division  of  its  body  into 
two  pieces,  each  of  which  will  continue  to 
live.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  the  case  with  the  common  species.  If 
it  is  divided  across  the  middle,  when  in 
motion,  each  part  will  continue  to  move 
for  a time  ; but  only  the  piece  which  bears 
the  head  will  be  found  alive  after  a few 
hours.  This  forms  a new  tail  5 and  soon 
shows  little  sign  of  injury.  But  if  the  di- 
vision be  made  near  the  head,  the  bodv  will 
remain  alive,  and  will  renew  the  head  ; 


and  the  head,  with  its  few  attached  segments,  , 
will  die.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
some  Bj*ecies,  in  which  this  reproductive  ! 
power  is  sufficiently  great  to  produce  a new  j 
head  and  body  from  even  a small  portion  of  1 
the  original  ; so  that  above  twenty  indi- 
viduals have  been  pr<*dueed  in  this  manner 
by  the  division  of  a single  one  into  as  many 
parts.” 

EARWIG.  ( Forficula .)  A genu?  of  Der- 
m apterous  insects.  The  common  Earwig, 

I generally  called  in  Scotland  Gollach  ( For- 
jicula  auncularia),  is  about  three  quarter* 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  a somewhat  [ 
flattened  body  ; the  wings  being  folded  under 
veryshort  and  truncated  elytra  or  wing-cases, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  armed  ; 
with  a horny  forceps.  When  alarmed,  the  in-  j 
sect  elevates  the  abdomen,  and  opens  these 
forceps,  in  order  to  defend  itself  from  the  at-  ] 
tack  of  its  enemies.  Though  not  produced  j 
quite  perfect  from  the  egg,  the  Earwig  re-  ’ 
quires  but  a very  6mall  change  before  it  ar- 
rives at  that  state  which  fits  it  for  flight  and 


farwto. — (forficuua.  aurictti.ar:a..) 
generation.  Its  natural  functions  are  never 
suspended  ; from  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
egg,  it  continues  to  eat,  move,  leap,  and 
pursue  its  prey  ; and  a skin  which  inclosed 
a part  of  its  bodv  and  limbs  bursts  behind, 
and  gives  full  play  to  a set  of  wings  with 
which  it  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate.  The 
places  in  which  they  are  found  are  chiefly 
damp  and  cool  situations,  under  stones  and 
the  bark  of  trees,  among  chests  and  boxes 
which  have  been  long  undisturbed,  and  in 
similar  haunts.  They  seem  to  be  as  timid 
as  hares,  and  when  disturbed  run  into^the 
nearest  hole,  satisfied,  like  the  quadrupeds 
above  named,  if  they  can  get  their  heads 
under  cover,  and  thus  exclude  the  sight  of 
danger,  even  when  their  bodies  are  fully 
exposed.  Hence,  it  often  happens  that  they 
will  be  found  with  their  heads  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  flowers,  their  forked  tails  sticking 
up  among  the  stamens  and  pistils,  so  that 
they  might  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
but  a botanist  or  an  entomologist. 

Mr.  Newman  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing description  of  this  insect  and  its  habits : — 
“ The  Earwig  is  one  of  our  most  common 
insects  ; it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  and 
is  very  generally  an  object  of  unconquerable 
dislike  : the  forceps  at  its  tail,  and  the 
threatening  manner  in  which  these  are 
turned  over  its  back,  to  pinch  anything  of 
which  it  is  afraid,  render  it  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting. The  fore  wings  of  the  Earwig  are 
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square,  short,  leathery  pieces,  which  cover 
but  a very  small  portion  of  the  body : the 
insect  is  incapable  of  bending  or  folding 
them  in  any  direction,  or  of  using  them  as 
organs  of  flight.  The  hind  wings  are  quite 
ditferent  from  the  fore  wings;  they  are  folded 
into  a very  small  compass,  and  covered  by 
the  fore  wings,  except  a small  portion  which 
protrudes  from  beneath  them  ; and,  when 
examined  in  this  position,  appear  totally 
useless  as  organs  of  flight.  When  unfolded, 
the  hind  wings  are  remarkably  beautiful ; 
they  are  of  ample  size,  perfectly  transparent, 
displaying  prismatic  colours  when  moved  in 
the  light ; and  are  intersected  by  veins, 
which  radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the 
margin.  The  shape  of  these  wings,  when 
fully  opened,  is  nearly  that  of  the  human 
ear  ; and  from  this  circumstance  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  original  name  of 
this  insect  was  Earumifir.  [It  derives  its  pre- 
sent name  from  its  supposed  habit  of  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  ears  of  persons  who 
incautiously  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  grass, 
&c. : a supposition,  if  not  entirely  ground- 
less, unsupported  by  any  well  authenticated 
instances.] 

“ Earwigs  subsist  principally  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  plants,  and  on  fruit ; and  they 
are  entirely  nocturnal  insects,  retiring  by 
day  into  dark  crevices  and  corners,  where 
they  are  screened  from  observation.  The  ra- 
piditv  with  which  they  devour  the  petals  of 
a flower  is  remarkable  ; they  clasp  the  edge 
of  a petal  in  their  fore  legs,  and  then,  stretch- 
ing out  their  head  as  far  as  possible,  bite  out 
a mouthful ; then  another  mouthful  nearer, 
and  so  on  till  the  head  is  brought  to  the 
fore-legs.  This  mode  of  eating  is  exactly 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  caterpillars  of 
butterflies  and  moths  : the  part  of  a leaf  or 
petal  is  eaten  out  in  a semicircular  form, 
and  the  head  is  thrust  out  to  the  extreme 
part,  after  a scries  of  mouthfuls.  Pinks, 
carnations,  and  dahlias,  very  frequently  lose 
all  their  beauty  from  the  voracity  of  these 
insects.  When  the  time  of  breeding  has  ar- 
rived, which  is  generally  in  the  autumn,  the 
female  retires  for  protection  to  the  cracks  in 
the  bark  of  old  trees,  or  the  interstices  of 
weather-boarding,  or  under  heavy  stones  on 
the  ground  : here  she  commences  laying  her 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  twenty  to 
fifty  in  number ; when  the  female  has 
finished  laying  them,  she  does  not  forsake 
them,  as  is  the  habit  of  other  insects,  but  sits 
on  them  in  the  manner  of  a hen,  until  they 
are  hatched.  When  the  little  ones  leave  the 
shell,  they  are  very  perceptibly  larger  than 
the  eggs  which  contained  them.  They  pre- 
cisely resemble  the  parent  in  structure  und 
habit,  except  that  they  are  without  wings  ; 
thev  also  differ  in  colour,  being  perfectly 
white.  The  care  of  the  mother  does  not 
cease  with  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  : the 
young  ones  run  after  her  wherever  she 
moves,  and  she  continues  to  sit  on  them  and 
brood  over  them  with  the  greatest  alfcction 
for  many  days.  If  the  young  ones  are  dis- 
turbed or  scattered,  or  if  the  parent  is  taken 
away  from  them,  she  will,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, collect  them  aguin,  and  brood 
over  them  as  carefully  os  before,  allowing 


them  to  push  her  about,  and  cautiously 
moving  one  foot  after  another,  for  fear  of 
hurting  them.  How  the  young  ones  are  fed 
until  the  mother’s  care  for  them  has  ceased, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained ; 
for  it  is  not  until  they  are  nearly  half  grown 
that  they  are  seen  feeding  on  vegetables  with 
the  rest.”  . 

A remarkable  fact,  in  relation  to  the  Ear- 
wig, is  its  great  abundance  at  particular 
times,  and  its  subsequent  rarity.  From  the 
observations  of  entomologists,  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  insects  migrate  in  consi- 
derable flocks,  selecting  the  evening  for  their 
excursions.  It  is  common  with  gardeners  to 
hang  up,  among  the  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
subject  to  their  attacks,  and  also  to  place  on 
the  ground,  pieces  of  hollow  reeds,  lobster- 
claws,  and  the  like,  which  offer  enticing 
places  of  retreat  for  these  insects  on  the  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  and  by  means  thereof 
great  numbers  of  them  are  obtained  in  the 
morning.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  Earwigs. 
There  are  many  exotic  species  of  this-genus, 
some  of  them  with  remarkably  elongated 
forceps. 

EBURNA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  in- 
habiting an  oval,  thick,  smooth,  umbilicated 
shell.  The  Eburnaj  in  some  respects  re- 
semble the  Buccina  ; from  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  essentially  different.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
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proboscis,  and  two  tentocula  having  eyes  in 
the  middle  ; foot  short  ; spire  angulated 
and  acute  ; aperture  oval,  terminating  an- 
teriorly in  a canal,  posteriorly  in  a groove  ; 
outer  lip  slightly  thickened  with  an  anterior 
notch,  which  terminates  a spiral  fold  sur- 
rounding the  body  whorl ; umbilicus  gene- 
rally covered  by  the  thickened  columellar 
lip. 

ECHIDNA,  or  PORCUPINE  ANT- 
EATER.  ( Echidna  hyslrix.)  This  curious 
animal  is  a native  of  Australia,  and  is  a 
striking  instance  of  that  beautiful  gradation, 
so  frequently  observed  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, by  which  creatures  of  one  tribe  or  genus 
approach  to  those  of  a very  different  one. 
It  has  the  external  coating  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  Porcupine,  with  the  mouth 
and  peculiar  generic  characters  of  the  ant- 
eaters.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length  : the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  are  thickly 
coated  with  strong  and  very  sharp  spines,  of 
a yellowish  white  with  black  tips,  and  thicker 
in  proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  a 
porcupine.  The  head,  legs,  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  arc  of  u deep  brown,  and  thickly 
set  with  bristly  huir  ; the  tail  is  very  short, 
and  covered  with  Bpincs  pointing  perpen- 
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dicularly  upwards.  The  snout  is  long  and 
tubular,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  tongue 
long  and  lumbriciform.  as  in  other  Ant- 
eaters.  The  legs  are  very  short  and  thick  ; 
and  are  each  furnished  with  five  rounded, 
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| broad  toes  : on  the  fore  feet  are  five  very 
I strong,  long,  and  blunt  claws  ; but  on  the 
I hind  feet  there  are  only  four  claws,  the 
thumb  being  destitute  of  a claw  : the  first 
claw  on  the  hind  feet  is  extremely  long, 
rather  curved,  and  sharp  pointed  ; the  next 
shorter,  but  of  similar  appearance  ; the  two 
remaining  ones  far  shorter,  and  blunt  : it 
lias  great  strength,  and  burrows  with  won- 
derful celerity. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
July  22.  184.r>,  Professor  Owen  communicated 
his  observations  on  the  living  Echidna  exhi- 
bited at  the  Menagerie  of  the  Society  in  May 
preceding.  The  animal  when  received  at 
the  Gardens  was  active  and  apparently  in 
sound  health.  It  was  placed  in  a large  but 
shallow  box,  with  a deep  layer  of  sand  on 
one  half  of  the  bottom  ; the  top  covered  with 
close  cross-bars.  The  animal  manifested 
more  vivacity  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a quadruped  which,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  limbs  to  its  bod}',  as  well  as  in 
its  internal  organization,  makes  the  nearest 
approach,  after  the  Ornithorhyncus,  to  the 
Reptilia.  In  the  act  of  walking,  which  was 
a kind  of  waddling  gait,  the  body  was  alter- 
nately bent  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
belly  was  lifted  entirely  off  the  ground,  and 
the  legs,  though  not  so  perpendicular  as  in 
higher  mammalia,  were  less  bent  outwards 
than  in  lizards.  The  broad  and  short  fore 
paws  were  turned  rather  inwards  ; the  hind 
feet  had  their  claws  bent  outwards  and  back- 
wards, resting  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
sole.  The  animal  was  a male;  and  the  tarsal 
spur,  smaller  and  sharper  than  in  the  Orni- 
thorhyncus, projected  backwards  and  out- 
wards, almost  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
1 course  and  close  hair.  The  small  eyes 
| gleamed  clear  and  dark  ; the  ball  was  sen- 
i sibly  retracted  when  the  animai  winked, 

1 which  it  did  frequently.  It  commenced  an 
! active  exploration  of  its  prison  soon  after  it 
; was  encaged  : the  first  instinctive  action  was 
I to  seek  its  ordinary  shelter  in  the  earth,  and 
it  turned  up  the  sand  rapidly  by  throwing  it 
aside  with  strong  strokes  of  its  powerful  fos- 
sorial  paws,  and  repeating  the  act  in  many 
places,  until  it  had  assured  itself  that  the 
same  hard  impenetrable  bottom  everywhere 
opposed  its  progress  downwards.  The  animal 
then  began  to  explore  every  fissure  and 
cranny,  poking  its  long  and  slender  nose  into 
each  crevice  and  hole,  and  through  the  in- 
terspaces of  the  cross-bars  above.  To  reach 


these  it  had  to  raise  itcelf  almost  upright-  i 
and  often  overbalanced  itself,  falling  on  it*  | 
back,  and  recovering  its  legs  by  j-erforming  j! 
a summerset.  I watched  these  attempt*  of  I 
the  animal  to  escape  for  more  tlian  an  hour,  ] 
and  it  was  not  till  it  had  got  experience  of  , 
the  strength  of  its  prison,  that  the  Echidna  ; 
began  to  notice  the  food  which  had  been  j 
placed  there.  This  consisted  of  a saucer  of  • 
bread  and  milk  and  some  meal-worms.  The  | 
milk  was  sucked  or  rather  licked  in  by  rapid  I 
protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  long  red  1 
cylindrical  tongue.  The  tongue  came  more  ! 
than  once  in  contact  with  the  larva:,  which  ! 
were  sometimes  rolled  over  by  it,  but  no  j 
attempt  was  made  to  swallow  them.  The 
Echidna  offered  little  resistance  when  seized  1 
by  the  hind- leg  and  lifted  off  the  ground,  i 
and  made  not  the  slightest  demonstration  of  • 
defending  himself  by  striking  with  his  hind 
spurs  : the  only  action  when  irritated  was  to  !■ 
roll  itself  into  a ball  like  a hedgehog  — the 
bristles  being  then  erect — Ann.  Sat.  Hist. 

ECHIMYS:  ECIIEMYNA.  The  name 
of  a genua  and  subfamily  of  Rodents,  con- 
taining the  genus  Echimys  or  Loncherts ; a 
largish  spiny-haired  rat-Like  animal  with  a 
long  tail ; it  is  a native  of  South  America. 
The  genus  Octodon.  an  arboreal  type  found 
in  Chili;  and  Aulacodus  or  Ground  Pig,  It 
from  South  Africa — also  belong  to  this  sub- 
family. 

ECHINEIS.  A genus  of  fish  remarkable 
for  a series  of  suckers  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
[See  Remora.] 

ECHINODERMATA.  The  name  given 
to  an  extensive  class  of  Invertebrata  of  the 
division  Radiata.  comprising  all  those 
which  have  a hard  coriaceous  integument, 
which  in  some  species  is  covered  with  sharp 
spines  or  prickles,  like  those  of  the  hedge- 
hog; a digestive  and  vascular  system;  and 
a sort  of  radiating  nerves.  They  are  all 
marine  animals,  possessing  the  power  of  lo- 
comotion ; the  sexes  are  distinct ; and  the 
young  are  produced  from  ova.  4*  In  this 
group,”  as  Mr.  Patterson  observes,  M we  find 
animals  of  extremely  dissimilar  appearance  : 
associated  together.  One  species  is  attached, 
for  a certain  "period,  to  a stem,  and  resembles 
a polype,  with  its  waving  and  sensitive  arms,  i 
In  tile  common  star-fish,  or  ‘ five-fingers,’  ' 
we  have  the  arms  radiating  from  a common  ! i 
centre.  In  the  sea-urchins  there  are  no  ^ 
arms,  and  the  form  of  the  body  is  globular,  , 


nnd,  passing  over  some  intermediate  pra-  ! 
dations  of  figure,  we  reach  creatures  which 
in  external  aspect,  resemble  worms,  and  have  j ( 


even  been  classed  as  such.  Atone  extremity 
of  the  range,  the  Echinodermata  remind  uu 
of  polypes  — creatures  of  inferior  organiza- 
i tion  ; at  the  other  extremity,  they  upprouch 
. the  annulose  animals,  whose  structure  is  of 
i a higher  grade.  Those  occupying  the  centre 
i of  the  group  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
the  types  or  representatives  of  the  class.” 

| [See  Astekias;  Echinus;  Encrinite;  Ho- 
i lotiiuria;  Ol'iuuKiiMS;  and  Alternation 
i of  Generation  in  Supplement.] 

I ECIIINOPS.  A singular  genus  of  the 
| Shrew  tribe,  allied  to  the  7 'cnrec,  and  a na- 
j tive  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius:  one 
species,  E.  Ttlfairii , is  known. 

j ECHINORHYNCHUS.  [See  Suppl.] 

ECniNUS.  The  generic  name  of  the 
1 Sea-urchins,  or  Sea-egos,  which  constitute 
j the  type  of  the  class  Echinodermata,  or  cer- 
tain invertebrate  animals,  which  have  a 
i crustaceous  or  coriaceous  integument,  most 
commonly  armed  with  tubercles  or  spines. 
They  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea  ; and 
many  of  them  have  often  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state.  The  spines  are  connected  with 
the  outer  skin  by  very  strong  ligaments,  and 
are  the  instruments  of  motion.  They  are 
generally  armed  with  five  sharp  teeth  ; and 
the  pores  are  furnished  with  a retractile  ten- 
tacle or  feeler  to  each,  by  which  the  animal 
affixes  itself  to  any  object,  and  stops  its  mo- 
tion. The  species  most  esteemed  as  an  escu- 
lent, and  thence  denominated  Echinus  escu- 
lentus,  is  subglobular  ; with  ten  avenues  of 
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pores,  the  spaces  between  covered  with  small 
tubercles  supporting  the  spines  ; body  red- 
dish or  yellowish  ; spines  short,  of  a violet 
colour;  losing  their  colour  and  falling  off 
the  dead  animal  ; pores  in  about  three  rows  ; 
tubercles  surrounded  with  a circle  of  less 
ones  ; vent  closed  with  a coriaceous  mem- 
brane covered  with  spines.  Echini  of  this 
sort  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  food  of 
the  poor  in  many  countries,  and  some  species 
are  reckoned  excellent.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  accounted  very  delicious,  being 
usually  dressed  with  vinegar,  honied  wine, 
parsley,  and  mint ; it  is  recorded  that  they 
composed  the  principal  dish  at  the  fumous 
supper  of  Lentulus,  when  he  was  mude 
Flamen  Martialis,  or  Priest  of  Mars.  Our 
cut  exhibits  one  half  of  the  surface  denuded 
of  its  spines  to  show  their  mode  of  insertion. 
Fossil  Echinifloi,  in  almost  incredible  num- 


bers, are  to  be  traced  through  all  the  forma- 
tions, from  the  epoch  of  the  transition  series 
to  the  present  time  ; many  of  them  being 
found  in  our  own  chalky  or  flinty  soils.  The 
Echinus  vulgaris,  so  perpetually  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  is  not  now  traced  in  a living  state  ; 
in  make  it  is  orbicular  ; with  ten  aveflues, 
two  of  them  always  near  each  other. 

EDENTATA.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  quadrupeds,  which  although  it  in- 
cludes many  animals  differing  from  each  j 
other  widely  in  habits,  and  also  in  certain 
points  of  structure,  yet  agree  in  so  many  es- 
sential characters,  and  are  connected  to- 
gether by  so  many  intermediate  links,  as  to 
require  being  associated  in  the  same  group. 
They  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  jaws  ; all  resemble  each  other  in 
the  great  claws  which  encompass  the  ends  of 
their  toes  ; and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  a 
certain  slowness,  or  want  of  activity,  ob- 
viously arising  from  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  their  limbs.  The  armour-clad,  in- 
sectivorous Armadillos , of  South  America  ; 
the  tree-inhabiting  Sloths,  and  hairy  tooth- 
less Ant-eaters,  of  the  same  continent;  the 
gigantic  Megatherium,  which  formerly  in- 
habited it  ; and  the  Mania,  whose  lizard-like 
body,  defended  by  an  impenetrable  coat  of 
mail,  excites  our  wonder  — all  belong  to  the 
order  Eoentata  ; which  constitute  the  last 
group  of  unguicidated  animals,  and  are  se- 
verally described  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

EEL.  ( Anguilla .)  The  Eel,  which  in  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  animal  world 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  con- 
necting the  fish  and  serpent  tribes,  is  a 
native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of  the  ancient 
continent,  frequenting  not  only  rivers  but 
stagnant  wuters ; and  occasionally  salt 
marshes  and  lakes.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  so  well  known,  and  so  unlike  most 
other  fishes,  as  to  require  but  a slight 
description  : we  should  observe,  however, 
that  though  the  external  form  of  the  body 
resembles  the  snake,  the  important  internal 
organs,  and  the  character  of  the  skeleton,  are 
decidedly  different.  The  Eel  is  distinguished 
by  its  uniform  colours,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  peculiar  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  advunces  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
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upper  : the  head  is  small  and  pointed  ; the 
eyes  arc  small,  round,  and  covered  by  a trans- 
parent skin,  united  with  the  common  in- 
tegument of  the  body  ; the  mouth  is  small, 
and  both  jaws  and  palate  arc  beset  with 
several  rows  of  small  sharp  teeth  : the  ori- 
fices of  the  gills  are  very  small,  of  a lunuted 
shape,  and  arc  seated  close  to  the  pectoral 
fins,  which  are  small,  and  of  an  ovate  shape  : 
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the  back-fin  commences  at  some  distance 
beyond  the  head,  and  is  continued  into  the 
tail-fin,  which  is  also  united  with  the  vent- 
fin.  The  general  colour  of  the  Eel  is  olive- 
brown  on  the  back,  and  silvery  on  the  sides 
and  beneath  ; the  fins  are  slightly  tinged 
with  violet,  and  sometimes  margined  with 
pale  red  ; it  is,  however,  sometimes  seen  of 
i a very  dark  colour,  with  scarce  any  silvery 
tinge,  and  sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish  : 

| those  being  the  most  beautiful  which  in- 
habit the  clearest  waters.  The  skin  of  the 
I Eel  is  proverbially  slippery,  being  furnished 
I with  a large  proportion  of  mucus  : it  is 
I also  furnished  with  small  deeply-imbedded 
i scales,  which  are  not  easily  visible  in  the 
living  animal,  but  are  very  conspicuous  in 
! the  driedskiu.  Fresh-water  eels,  inhabiting 
I running  streams  with  gravelly  bottoms,  are 
said  to  be  uniformly  white  upon  the  belly, 

| and  infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  of 
muddy  waters,  which  possess  a peculiar  smell 
and  flavour,  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  the 
i choice  oi  its  food  the  Eel  is  far  from  being 
cleanly,  feeding  indiscriminately  upon  all 
| kinds  of  small  fish,  and  decayed  animal 
I matter  : they  are,  however,  a most  valuable 
description  of  fish  : their  flesh  is  excellent 
as  food,  being  highly  nutritious,  though 
sometimes  too  oily  for  weak  stomachs.  They 
are  very  prolific,  hardy,  and  very  easily'  pre- 
served : they  inhabit  almost  all  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds  ; and  as  they  are  in  great 
esteem  for  the  table,  the  consumption  in  our 
large  cities  is  very  considerable.  Few  ani- 
mals are  more  tenacious  of  life  ; they  con- 
tinue to  move  for  a long  time  even  when  de- 
prived of  the  head  and  skin,  preserving  the 
muscular  irritability  for  many  hours  after 
death. 

The  Eel  is  viviparous,  producing  its  nu- 
merous young  during  the  decline  of  summer: 
these  at  their  first  exclusion  are  very  small. 
Very  gross  errors  on  this  subject  were  for- 
merly indulged  in  ; but  it  appears  that  both 
eggs  and  ready-formed  young  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  same  individuals, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  case  also  with  several 
other  animals.  As  Mr.  Yarrell  observes, 
“ during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  Eels 
remain  imbedded  in  mud  ; and  large  quan- 
tities are  frequently  taken  by  eel-spears  in 
the  soft  soils  and  harbours  and  banks  of 
rivers,  from  which  the  tide  recedes,  and  leaves 
the  surfuce  exposed  for  several  hours  every 
day.  The  Eels  bury  themselves  twelve  or 
sixteen  inches  deep,  near  the  edge  of  the 
navigable  channel,  and  generally'  near  some 
of  the  many  land-drains,  the  water  of  which 
continues  to  run  in  its  course  over  the  mud 
into  the  channel  during  the  whole  time  the 
tide  is  out.  In  Somersetshire  the  people 
know  how  to  find  the  holes  in  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  which  Eels  are  laid  up,  by  the  hoar- 
frost not  lying  over  them  as  it  doe3  else- 
where, and  dig  them  out  in  heaps.  The 
practice  of  searching  tor  Eels  in  mud  in  cold 
weather  is  not  confined  to  this  country.” 
Some  marvellous  accounts  are  on  record  of 
the  migration  of  Eels  from  one  river  to 
another,  over  intervening  portions  of  dry 
land.  On  this  subject  the  same  author  thus 
expresses  himself : “ There  is  no  doubt  that 


Eels  occasionally  quit  the  water,  and  when 
gross  meadows  are  wet  from  new.  or  other 
causes,  travel  during  the  night  over  the  moist 
surface  in  search  of  frfjfcs  or  other  suitable 
food,  or  to  change  their  situation.  Some 
ponds  continually  produce  Eels,  though  the 
owners  of  these  ponds  are  most  desirous  of 
keeping  the  water  free  from  Eels,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  destructive  habits  to- 
wards the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  fishes. 
Other  ponds  into  which  Eels  have  been  con- 
stantly introduced  are  obnoxious  to  them 
from  some  quality  in  the  water  ; arid  they 
are  known  to  leave  such  places  during  the 
night,  and  have  been  found  on  their  passage 
to  other  retreats."  The  general  size  of  the 
Eel  is  from  two  to  three  feet,  but  it  is  said 
that  it  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  attains 
tQ  the  length  of  six  feet,  and  to  the  weight 
of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  a fish  of  slow  growth, 
and  is  supposed  to  live  to  a very  considerable 
age  ; and  is  attacked  by  a great  many  species 
of  intestinal  worms. 

The  CojfGER  Eel  (Anguilla  cong*r\  in  its 
general  appearance  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  Eel,  that  on  a cursory  view  it  might 
at  first  be  considered  as  the  same  species  : it, 
however,  differs  materially  from  it  in  size, 
being  sometimes  ten  feet  in  length,  as  thick 
as  a man’s  thigh,  and  weighing  100  lbs. : it 
is  also  in  general  of  a darker  colour  on  the 
upper  part,  and  of  a brighter  hue  beneath  : 
there  is  also  on  the  sides  a straight,  white, 
broadish  line,  seemingly  composed  of  a 
double  row  of  points,  which  reaches  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  The  Conger  resides  gene- 
rally in  the  sea,  and  is  only  an  occasional 
visitant  of  fresh  waters.  In  the  winter  it 
is  supposed  to  imbed  itself  under  the  soft 
mud,  and  to  lie  in  an  inactive  state  ; but  on 
the  approach  of  spring  it  emerges  from  its 
concealment,  and  visits  the  mouths  of  rivers. 


COVQER  EEL — (iKODII.LA  COK8EH.1 

The  able  naturalist  above  quoted  informs 
his  readers  that  “ the  principal  fishery  for 
Congers  in  this  country  is  on  the  Cornish 
coast ; where,  according  to  Mr.  Couch,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a boat  with  three  men 
to  bring  on  shore  from  five  hundred  weight  j 
to  two  tons,  the  fishing  being  performed  du-  j 
ring  the  night  ; for  this  fish  will  not  readily  I 
take  a bait  by  day,  and  even  on  moonlight 
nights  it  is  more  shy  than  when  in  the 
dark,  except  in  deep  water.  The  most  usual 
bait  with  the  Cornish  fishermen  is  a pilchard. 
The  Congers  that  keep  among  rocks  hide 
themselves  in  crevices,  where  they  are  not 
unfrequently  left  by  the  retiring  tide  ; but 
in  situations  free  from  rocks.  Congers  hide  , 
themselves  by  burrowing  in  the  ground,  i 
The  flesh  is  not  in  much  estimation,  but  ; 
meets  a ready  sale  at  a low  price  among  the  : 
lower  classea.  The  adult  fish  is  most  vo-  i 
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] radous,  not  sparing  even  those  of  its  own 
species.  From  the  stomach  of  a specimen 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  X took  three 
| common  Dabs,  and  a young  Conger  of  three 
' feet  in  length.  The  power  of  the  jaws  in 
! this  fish  is  very  great : in  the  stomach  ol 
small  specimens  examined  on  the  coast,  I 
have  found  the  young  testaceous  covermgs 
of  our  shell-fish  comminuted  to  fragments. 
They  are  often  tempted  by  the  Crustacea 
entrapped  in  the  lobster-pots  to  enter  those 
decoys  in  order  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
thus  frequently  captured.” 

EFT.  [See  Newt.] 

EGG-BIRD.  The  name  given  to  some 
species  of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the 
Laridte  family.  [See  Tern.] 

EGGER  [MOTH].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  the  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Lasiocampa  and  Eriogaster . 

EGRET.  [See  Heron.] 

| EIDER  DUCK.  ( Somateria  mollissima.) 
I This  valuable  species  of  wild  duck  is  of  a 
size  between  the  tame  duck  and  the  goose, 
, measuring  about  two  feet  in  length.  Inc 
head  is  large  ; the  middle  of  the  neck  small, 
I with  the  lower  part  of  it  spread  out  very 
broad,  so  as  to  form  a hollow  between  the 
shoulders.  The  biU  is  of  a dirty  green  or 


EIDBK  DOCK, 
(somateria  mollissima.) 


horn  colour,  and  the  upper  mandible  forked 
in  a singular  manner  towards  each  eye,  and  ] 
I covered  with  white  feathers  on  the  sides  as 
! far  forward  as  the  nostrils.  The  upper  part 
I of  the  head  is  of  a soft  velvet  black,  divided 
behind  by  a dull  white  stroke  : the  feathers, 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  throat,  are 
puffed  out,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been 
clipped  off  at  the  lower  ends.  The  cheeks, 
chin,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
( lesser  wing-coverts,  are  white ; the  scapu- 
1 lars,  dirty  white  ; bastard  wings,  and  pn- 
j mary  quills,  brown  ; secondaries,  and  greater 
1 coverfs,  darker  brown  ; the  front  part  ot  the 
I neck,  to  the  breast,  is  of  a buff  colour  5 the 
, breast,  belly,  rump,  and  tail-eoverts  are  of  a 
deep  sooty  black  ; tail  feathers  hoary  brown  ; 
legs  short,  and  yellow  ; webs  and  nails 
I dusky.  The  full-grown  male  weighs  from 
six  to  seven  pounds ; the  female  only  be- 
tween five  and  six.  Her  shape  is  nearly  the 
same  ; but  her  plumage  is  quite,  different, 

1 the  ground  colour  being  of  a reddish  brown, 

| crossed  with  waved  black  lines  : the  wings 


are  crossed  with  two  bars  of  white  ; quills 
dark  ; the  upper  part  of  the  neck  marked 
with  dusky  streaks  ; and  the  belly  is  deep 
brown,  spotted  obscurely  with  black. 

This  highly  useful  and  valuable  species  is 
a native  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  : 
it  is  extremely  abundant  in  Iceland,  Lap- 
land,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen,  on  the 
shores  of  Baffin’s  and  Hudson’s  Bays,  &c.  ; 
it  is  also  very  numerous  in  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Orcades,  but  becomes  rare  as  we  advance 
to  the  south.  The  female  lays  five  or  six 
pale  greenish-olive  eggs  in  a nest  composed 
of  marine  plants,  and  thickly  lined  with  a 
beautiful  down  of  most  exquisite  fineness, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  excessive 
lightness,  elasticity,  and  useful  qualities. 
The  nest  is  usually  formed  on  small  islands, 
not  far  from  the  shore.  As  long  as  the  fe- 
male is  sitting,  the  male  continues  on  watch 
at  no  great  distance  ; but  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  hatched  he  leaves  them  : the 
mother,  however,  remains  with  them  a con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  and  is  said  to 
assist  them  out  of  the  uest  almost  as  soon  as 
they  creep  from  the  eggs,  and  proceeding  to 
the  shore,  they  crawl  after  her:  when  she 
arrives  at  the  water’s  edge  she  takes  them 
on  her  back,  and  swims  a few  yards  with 
them  ; she  then  dives,  and  the  young  being 
left  floating  on  the  surface,  they  are  obliged 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  elder  down  is 
taken  is  as  follows  : — When  the  collectors 
come  to  the  nest,  they  carefully  remove  the 
female,  and  take  away  the  superfluous  down 
and  eggs  ; after  which  they  replace  her.  She 
then  begins  to  lay  afresh,  and  again  lias  re- 
course to  the  down  on  her  body  to  cover  her 
eggs  ; and  in  the  event  of  her  own  stock 
being  exhausted,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  she  is  now  assisted  by  the  male  in 
furnishing  the  requisite  quantity  : even  this 
is  frequently  taken  away,  when  the  birds 
proceed  to  furnish  another  supply,  both  of 
eggs  and  down  ; but  if  the  cruel  robbery  be 
repeated  again,  they  immediately  abandon 
the  place.  One  female  generally  yields  about 
half  a pound  of  down,  which  is  worth  about 
two  dollars.  This  down,  from  its  superior 
I warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity,  is  pre- 
1 ferred  by  the  luxurious  to  every  other  article 
for  beds  and  coverlets  ; and  from  the  great 
demand  for  it,  those  districts  in  Norway  and 
Iceland,  where  these  birds  abound,  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  property,  and 
are  guarded  with  the  greatest  vigilance.  As 
found  in  commerce,  this  down  is  in  balls  of 
the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  and  weighing  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  so  fine  and  elas- 
tic, that  when  a ball  is  opened,  and  the  down 
cautiously  held  near  the  fire  to  expand,  it 
will  completely  fill  a quilt  five  feet  square  : 
but  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  although 
the  eider  down  taken  from  the  nests  is  so 
excellent,  the  down  of  dead  birds  is  little 
esteemed,  from  having  lost  its  elasticity. 

Eider  Ducks  associate  in  llocks,  generally 
in  deep  water,  diving  to  great  depth  for  shell- 
fish, which  constitute  their  principal  food. 
They  frequently  retire  to  the  rocky  shores 
to  rest,  particularly  on  the  appearance  of 
an  approaching  storm.  The  Greenlanders 
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kill  them  with  darts,  pursuing  them  in  their 
little  boats,  watching  their  course  by  the  air 
bubbles  when  they  dive,  and  always  strik- 
ing at  them  when  they  rise  to  the  surface 
wearied.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Green- 
landers, but  it  tastes  strongly  of  fish  ; the 
eggs,  however,  are  much  esteemed.  The 
female  lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  in  a rock- 
built  nest,  lined  with  her  own  exquisite 
down  ; but  the  eggs  and  the  down  are  both 
frequently  obtained  at  the  hazard  of  life  by 
people  let  down  by  ropes  from  craggy  steeps. 
The  skin,  taken  off,  feathers  and  all,  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  for  their  under  garments. 
It  appears  that  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  these  birds  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Another  species,  called  the  Kino  Eider, 
( Somateria  spcctabilis  of  systematic  writers) 
not  much  unlike  the  preceding,  inhabits  the 
same  cousts.  Its  beak,  wattles,  and  legs  are 
of  deep  vermilion : a straight  band  of  velvety 
black  surrounds  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible of  the  beak  ; and  there  is  a similar 
double  band  which  becomes  spear-shaped 
on  the  throat : the  top  and  back  of  the  head 
are  of  a flue  bluish-grey  ; the  cheeks  are 
a brilliant  sea-green;  the  neck,  wing-coverts, 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  pure  white  : 
the  scapulars,  lower  part  of  the  back,  wings, 
tuil,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
deep  bluck.  The  entire  plumage  of  the 
female  is  brown. 

ELAND.  The  largest  species  of  Antelope- 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the 
southernmost  parts  of  Africa  generally.  [See 
Bosicladiias  in  Supplement.] 

ELATER  : ELATERIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
having  setaceous  antennas;  but 
whose  leading  character  is  a 
strong  spine  situated  beneath 
the  thorax,  which  fits  at  plea- 
sure into  a small  cavity  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen: 
thus  enabling  the  insect,  when 
laid  on  its  back,  to  spring  up 
with  great  force  and  agility,  in 
order  to  regain  its  natural  po- 
sition. There  are  various  spe- 
cies of  these  beetles;  but  few  of 
the  European  species  are  com- 
parable in  point  of  size  to  such 
as  are  natives  of  the  tropics. 

The  largest,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  is  the  Elater 
FLA BELLICORNIS,  which  is  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  and  of  a uniform  brown 
colour:  it  differs  from  the  rest  iu  having  very 
strongly  pectinated  antenme,  the  divisions 
of  which,  forming  a kind  of  fun  on  the  upper 
part  of  each,  are  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
iu  length.  It  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

A species,  still  more  remarkable  than  the 
preceding,  is  the  Pyrophums  noctilucus, called 
in  South  America  Cociyas.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  of  a brown  colour,  and 
has  a smooth,  yellow,  semi-transparent  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  thorax;  these  spots  being, 
like  those  on  the  abdomen  of  the  glowworm, 
highly  luminous  in  the  dark  : in  short,  it  is 


UNDER  811 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Fire-flies  ' 
which  inhabit  South  America  and  the  Weal 
India  inlands.  It  is  asserted  that  a pe-r»on 
may  with  great  ease  read  the  smallest  print 
by  the  light  of  one  of  the§e  insects  litld  be- 
tween tne  fingers,  and  gradually  moved  ; 
along  the  lines,  with  the  luminous  *pou 
above  the  letters;  but  if  eight  or  ten  of  them 
be  put  iuto  & phial,  the  light  will  be  suifi- 


FIRE-FLY  SLATER. 

(FTR0PH0R0  3 NOCTILUCUS.) 

cieDtly  great  to  admit  of  writing  by  it. 
Oviedo  says,  that  the  Indians  travel  in  the 
night  with  these  insects  fixed  to  their  hands 
and  feet;  and  that  they  6pin,  weave,  paint, 
dance,  &c.,  by  their  light.  In  Prescott’s 
“ Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  we  are 
told  that  in  1520,  when  the  Spaniards  visited 
that  country,  M the  air  was  filled  with  the 
* cocuyos,’  a species  of  large  beetle  which 
emits  an  intense  phosphoric  light  from  its 
bod}',  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  read  by 
it.  These  wandering  fires,  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  were  converted,  by  the 
excited  imaginations  of  the  besieged,  into 
an  arm}'  with  matchlocks  ! ” Such  is  the  - 
report  of  an  eye-witness.  (Bcmnl  Diaz.  Hist.  I 
de  la  Conquista , cap.  122.)  Several  others 
might  be  mentioned  of  inferior  size,  one  of 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe:  this 
is  the  Elater  oculatus , which  is  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  - 
the  preceding  ; distinguished  by  the  thorax  | 
being  marked  on  each  side  by  a large,  oval,  I 
jet  black  spot,  surrounded  by  a white  mar-  i 
gin.  It  is  common  in  North  America. 

Such  species  of  the  Elater  as  are  natives  | 
of  this  country  are  much  smaller  than  the  I 
exotic  ones  above  mentioned,  and  but  rarely  i 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  brilliancy. 

The  larvai  or  grubs  of  the  Eiaters  live 
upon  wood  and  roots,  and  are  often  very  in-  ! 
jurious  to  vegetation.  Some  are  confined  1 
to  old  or  decaying  trees,  others  devour  the  j 
roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  are  called 
wire-warms,  from  their  slenderness  and  un- 
common hardness.  The  English  wire-worm 
is  said  to  live,  in  its  feeding  or  larvae  state, 
not  less  than  five  years  ; during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  it  is  supported  by  de- 
vouring the  roots  of  wheat,  rvc,  oats,  and 
grass,  annually  causing  a large  diminution 
of  the  produce,  and  sometimes  destroying 
whole  crops.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly 
injurious  in  gardens  recently  converted  from 
pasture  lands  ; and  the  method  adopted  for 
alluring  and  capturing  these  grubs  consists 
in  strewing  sliced  potatoes  or  turnips  in 
rows  through  the  garden  or  field  ; women 
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and  boys  are  employed  to  examiue  the  slices 
every  morning,  and  collect  the  insects  which 
readily  come  to  feed  upon  the  bait.  Some 
of  these  destructive  insects  are  long,  slen- 
der, worm-like  grubs,  closely  resembling  the 
common  meal-worm  ; nearly  cylindrical, 
with  a hard  and  smooth  skin,  of  a buff  or 
brownish  yellow  colour,  the  head  and  tail 
only  being  a little  darker  ; each  of  the  first 
three  rings  provided  with  a pair  of  short 
legs,  and  a short  retractile  wart  or  prop-leg, 
serving  to  support  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
and  prevent  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Other  grubs  ofElaters  differ  from  the  fore- 
going in  being  proportionally  broader,  not 
cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened.  Such 
are  mostly  wood-eaters. 

After  their  last  transformation,  Elaters  or 
Spring-beetles  make  their  appearanee  upon 
trees  and  fences,  and  some  are  found  on 
1 flowers.  They  creep  slowly,  and  generally 
■ fall  to  the  ground  on  being  touched.  They 
1 fly  both  by  day  and  night.  Their  food,  in 
| the  beetle  state,  appears  to  be  chiefly  derived 
from  flowers;  but  some  devour  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants. 

ELECTRICAL  EEL.  [See  Gymnotus.] 

ELK,  or  MOOSE  DEER.  (Cei'vus  alces.) 
Of  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genus 
1 Certus , uone  are  so  large  as  the  Elk,  which 
in  size  is  scarcely  inferior  to  a horse,  and  its 
I immense  horns  sometimes  weigh  near  fifty 
! pounds.  It  is  common  to  both  continents, 

; inhabiting  only  the  coldest  regions,  and  is 
! observed  to  attain  larger  dimensions  in  Asia 
; aud  America  than  in  Europe.  It  cannot 
boast  of  the  elegaut  shape  so  general  in  the 
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rest  of  the  deer  tribe;  the  head  being  dis- 
I proportionately  large,  the  neck  short  and 
thick,  and  the  horns  dilating  almost  imme- 
diately from  the  base  into  a broad  palmated 
form  ; while  its  long  legs,  high  shoulders, 
and  heavy  upper  lip,  hanging  very  much 
over  the  lower, give  it  an  imposing,  although 
an  uncouth  rather  than  a majestic  appear- 
ance.  The  colour  of  the  Elk  is  a dark 
grayish  brown,  but  much  paler  on  the  legs 
; and  beneath  the  tail.  The  hair,  which  is  of 
a strong,  coarse,  and  clastic  nature,  is  much 
1 longer  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and  on 


the  ridge  of  the  neck  than  on  other  parts,  j 
forming  a kind  of  stiffish  mane;  under  the 
throat  is  an  excrescence,  from  which  issues 
a tuft  of  long  hair:  the  body,  which  is  short 
and  thick,  is  mounted  on  tall  legs,  giving  a 
very  ungainly  aspect  to  the  animal,  which 
is  not  diminished  when  it  is  in  motion,  as 
its  gait  is  a sort  of  shambling  trot. 

In  Europe  the  Elk  is  found  chiefly  in  ; 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Russia,  j 
In  Asia  it  occurs  in  the  woody  tracts  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  in  Siberia  in  par- 
ticular it  is  found  of  a gigantic  size.  In 
America  it  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  1 
the  country  has  been  explored;  its  southern  1 
range,  at  former  periods,  extended  to  the  ! 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  throughout  j 
the  New  England  states.  At  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  seldom  heard  of  to  the  south 
of  the  state  of  Maine;  but  in  Nova  Scotia, 
around  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and,in  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company’s  possessions,  they  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Elk  is 
a mild  and  harmless  animal,  choosing  its 
residence  in  the  midst  of  forests,  and  prin- 
cipally supporting  itself  by  browsing  the 
boughs  of  trees : they  feed  principally  by 
night;  and  whenever  they  graze  (which,  011 
account  of  their  short  neck  and  long  legs, 
they  do  with  difficulty),  they  are  observed 
to  choose  an  ascending  ground,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  reaching  the  surface  with 
their  lips. 

Though  naturally  of  a peaceable  and  in- 
offensive disposition,  the  Elk  displays  a high 
degree  of  courage,  and  even  ferocity,  when  1 
suddenly  attacked  ; defending  himself  with  ! 
great  vigour,  not  only  with  his  horns,  but  j 
also  by  striking  violently  with  his  fore-feet, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  is  particularly  dex-  j 
irous.  The  chase  of  the  Elk  or  Moose  forms 
an  important  occupation  among  the  natives  j 
of  North  America,  and  is  performed  in  dif-  | 
j ferent  ways,  some  of  which  are  as  remark-  ' 

I able  for  artfulness  as  others  are  for  boldness  j 
and  dexterity  : they  are  also  often  killed 
with  the  gun.  Their  flesh  is  more  relished 
by  the  Indians,  and  persons  resident  in  the 
fur  countries,  tlian  that  of  any  other  animal. 

It  bears  a greater  resemblance,  in  its  flavour,  < 
to  beef  than  to  venison.  It  is  said  that  the  ! 
external  fat  is  soft,  like  that  of  a breast  of 
mutton,  and  when  put  into  a bladder  is  as 
fine  as  marrow.  In  this  it  differs  from  all 
other  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  external  I 
tat  is  hard.  Their  skins,  when  properly  j 
dressed,  make  a soft,  thick,  pliable  leather,  j 
which  the  Indians  prepare  by  scraping  them  I 
to  an  equal  thickuess,  and  removing  the  . 
hair:  they  are  then  smeared  with  the  brains  | 
of  the  animal,  until  they  feel  soft  and  spongy;  1 
and,  lastly,  they  are  suspended  over  a tire  j 
made  of  rotten  wood,  until  they  are  well 
impregnated  with  the  smoke. 

“ The  Moose,"  says  Mr.  Gosse.tlie  author  of 
the  “ Canadian  Naturalist,”  “ is  more  shy  and 
difficult  to  take  than  any  other  animal.  He 
is  more  vigilant,  and  his  senses  more  acute,  j 
than  those  of  the  buffalo  or  caribou,  while  he  j 
is  more  prudent  and  crafty  than  the  deer.  ; 
* * * I know  not  whether  the  Moose  has  j 
ever  been  tamed  ; but  I think  it  not  impro-  1 
bablc  that  it  could  be  trained  to  harness  us 
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well  as  its  congeners,  the  reindeer  and  the 
wapiti : uud  it  would,  from  its  size  and 
strength,  be  more  serviceable  than  either  of 
them.  But  in  a new  country  like  this,  where 
alone  the  opportunity  for  such  an  experiment 
is  to  be  found,  the  inhubitunts  generally 
have  little  time,  and  less  inclination,  lor  in- 
novations.” 

Many  extraordinary  accounts  have  been 
circulated  by  travellers  who  wrote  in  the 
17th  century,  of  Elks  or  Moose  Deer  being 
6een  in  North  America,  whose  height  was 
twelve  feet,  and  the  weight  of  whose  horns 
was  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
Such  stories  were  probably  derived  from 
vague  and  uncertain  descriptions  furnished 
by  the  Indian  tribes.  That  some  animal, 
however,  of  the  deer  kiud,  far  superior  in 
size  to  any  at  present  known,  once  existed, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  enormous  fossil 
horns  which  have  often  been  found  at  a con- 
siderable depth  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  in  America  and 
other  ports  of  the  world.  Their  appearance, 
however,  differs  so  considerably  from  the 
horns  of  the  Elk,  that  it  seems,  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  among  naturalists,  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  some  species 
either  quite  extinct  or  hitherto  undiscovered. 
They  are  much  longer  and  narrower  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  Elk,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  brow  antlers  ; and  the  processes 
or  divisions  into  which  the  Bides  and  extre- 
mities run  are  much  longer,  sharper,  and 
more  distant  in  proportion. 

ELEPHANT.  ( Elephas .)  Largest  of  all 
living  quadrupeds,  and  prodigiously  strong, 
the  Elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  doci- 
lity and  sagacity.  Of  this  we  have  concurrent 
testimony  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ; yet,  were  we  to  form  our  ideas  of 
its  capacities  only  from  the  external  appear- 
ance of  this  formidable  animal,  a sagacious 
character  is  the  last  we  should  be  likely 
to  give  it  credit  for.  The  whole  form  is 
awkward  ; the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  ex  • 
tremely  small,  and  the  ears  very  large  and 
pendulous  : the  body  is  huge  and  thick,  and 
the  back  much  arched  ; the  legs  are  very 
clumsy  and  shapeless,  and  the  feet  slightly 
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divided  into  five  rounded  hoofs  : but  under 
this  uncouth  exterior  nre  qualities  which 
entitle  its  possessor  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind— a mild  and  gentle  disposition, 


superior  intelligence,  great  attachment  to  i 
its  master,  and  invincible  perseverance.  In  ! 
point  of  bulk,  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Hip-  ; 
popotamus  are  the  only  existing  terrestrial 
animals  tliat  can  approach  the  Elephant  ; ; 
though  some  other  species  of  J'acIiy'lermaUi  j 
now  extinct  must  have  considerably  sur-  ; 
passed  him.  The  enormous  weight  of  the  1 
body  could  only  be  sustained  by  Legs  of  the  1 
most  solid  construction  ; and'  accordingly  , 
we  find  tliat  these  have  the  aspect  of  straight  ■ 
columns,  the  joints  being  so  formed  that 
each  bone  rests  vertically  upon  the  one  be-  ! 
neath  it. 

Elephants,  of  which  only  two  specie*  at  i 
present  exist,  viz.  the  Asiatic  and  the  Afri-  1 
can,  are  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary 
proboscis  or  trunk,  by  the  possession  of  two 
enormous  tusks,  which  project  downwards  | 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  absence  of 
front  teeth  in  the  lower.  The  African  and 
Asiatic  species  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
size  of  the  tusks,  which  are  much  longer  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  young 
animals  the  tusks  are  not  visible  ; in  the 
more  advanced  state  of  growth  they  are  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  ; and  in  a state  of  ma- 
turity they  project  in  some  instances  six  or 
seven  feet ; nay,  several  tusk3  measured  by 
Eden  were  nine  feet  in  length  ; and  Harten- 
fels  measured  one  which  exceeded  fourteen 
feet ! The  largest  tusk  on  record  was  sold  , 
at  Amsterdam,  and  weighed  350  lbs.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  the  tusks  are  seen  in  the 
females  ; and  when  they  appear,  they  are 
but  small,  and  their  direction  is  rather  down- 
wards than  upwards.  The  African  Elephant 
is  said  to  be  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  ; yet 
the  ivory  dealers  in  London  affirm  that  the 
largest  tusks  come  from  Africa,  and  are  of  a 
better  texture,  and  less  liable  to  turn  yellow 
than  the  Indian  ones.  The  increase  of  the 
tusks  arises  from  circular  layers  of  ivory, 
applied  internally,  from  the  core  on  which 
they  are  formed  ; similar  to  what  happens 
in  the  horns  of  some  animals. 

But  it  is  the  trunk  of  the  Elephant  which 
may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  mi-  ' 
racles  of  Nature  ; being,  at  once,  the  organ  ' 
of  respiration,  as  well  as  the  instrument  by  j 
which  the  animal  supplies  itself  with  food,  | 
and  sucks  up  the  water  it  requires  to  allay 
its  thirst.  This  wonderful  organ  is  carti- 
laginous, and  composed  of  numerous  rings, 
divided  through  its  whole  length  by  a septum, 
and  forming  a sort  of  double  tube,  termi- 
nating in  a kind  of  finger-like  appendage  or 
movable  hook.  “ Endowed  with  exquisite  ! 
sensibility,  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
stout  in  proportion  to  the  massive  size  of  the  I 
whole  animal,  this  organ,”  as  is  well  ex- 
pressed  by  Mr.  Broderip,  **  at  the  volition  of  | 
the  Elephant,  will  uproot  trees  or  gather  * 
grass  — raise  a piece  of  artillery  or  pick 
up  a comfit  — kill  a man  or  brush  off  a fly.  I 
It  conveys  the  food  to  the  mouth,  and  1 
pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of  water.  ; 
which  by  its  recurvature  are  turned  into 
and  driven  down  the  capacious  throat,  or  I 
showered  over  the  body.  Its  length  sup-  ! 
plies  the  place  of  a long  neck,  which  would  ! 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  i 
the  large  head  and  weighty  tusks.  A glance  I 
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at  the  head  of  an  elephant  will  show  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  trunk  at  its 
insertion  ; and  the  massy  arched  bones  of 
the  face  and  thick  muscular  neck  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  supporting  and  working 
this  powerful  and  wonderful  instrument.” 

. Elephants  are  naturally  gregarious  ; large 
troops  assembling  together,  and  living  in  a 
kind  of  society.  The  skin  of  the  Elephant 
| is  of  a deep  ash-coloured  brown  ; but  in 
some  parts  of  India  it  is  said  to  be  found, 
though  rarely,  of  a white  or  cream  colour. 
It  sometimes  arrives  at  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  though  the  more  general 
height  seems  to  be  about  nine  or  ten  feet. 
These  animals  are  commonly  found  in  the 
' midst  of  shady  woods,  being  equally  averse 
1 1 to  extreme  heat  as  to  cold  : they  delight  in 
| cool  spots,  near  rivers,  and,  os  they  swim 
! ; with  gr?at  ease,  they  frequently  bathe  in  the 
i water.  Their  general  food  consists  of  the 
' tender  branches  of  various  trees,  as  well  as 
of  grains  and  fruits  ; on  which  account  it  is 
that  their  inclusions  are  so  much  dreaded  in 
plantations  of  various  kinds,  where  they  are 
said  occasionally  to  commit  the  most  violent 
depredations  ; at  the  same  time  injuring  the 
crops  by  trampling  the  ground  with  their 
huge  feet. 

The  wild  Elephants  of  Ceylon,  which  are 
much  esteemed,  live  in  small  groups  or  fami- 
lies. In  wandering  from  place  to  place,  the 
I males,  who  are  furnished  with  the  largest 
1 tusks,  put  themselves  at  the  head,  and  are 
j the  first  to  face  every  danger.  In  swimming 


i over  any  large  river,  they  lead  the  van,  and 
i seek  a proper  landing-place  : next  follow 
the  young  Elephants,  clinging  to  each  other 
! by  means  of  their  trunks,  whilst  the  re- 
j maindcr  of  the  full-grown  bring  up  the  rear. 

! In  all  ages  these  animals  have  been  eagerly 
| hunted  ; and  some  of  the  arts  which  have 
been  employed  to  kill  or  take  them  merit 
attention.  The  Hottentots  in  South  Africa 
I shoot  them  with  tin  balls  : this  chase  is 
j attended  with  considerable  danger  ; for, 
with  every  precaution  that  can  be  used,  the 
I sagacity  of  the  Elephant  often  detects  the 
I approach  of  the  hunter,  who,  in  this  cose, 
will,  in  all  probability,  fall  a victim  to  the 
rage  of  the  animal,  unless  he  can  instantly 
disable  him.  In  the  island  of  Sumatra,  the 
inhabitants  split  sugar-canes  (of  which  food 
I the  Elephant  is  very  fond),  and  impregnate 
1 them  with  poison.  In  Abyssinia  they  are 
| pursued  by  hunters  on  horseback,  in  the 
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following  manner  : — Two  men,  perfectly 
naked,  mount  tile  same  horse  ; the  hinder- 
most  is  armed  with  a broadsword,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  cord,  and  the 
remainder  is  exceedingly  sharp.  In  this 
manner  they  pursue  the  Elephants,  and, 
having  singled  out  one,  they  irritate  him  to 
a:tack  them,  when  they  ride  up  close  to  him, 
and  the  armed  man  slips  from  the  horse  on 
the  off'  side,  and,  whilst  the  Elephant’s  atten- 
tion is  engaged  with  the  horse,  he  divides 
the  tendons  of  his  foot  with  a single  blow, 
and  thus  disables  him,  when  he  is  dispatched 
by  lances.  . 

They  are  also  taken  alive  in  pitfalls,  or 
are  driven  into  enclosures  ; in  either  case 
they  are  fed  scantily,  though  regularly,  tor 
a few  days,  when  tame  Elephants  are  em- 
ployed to  engage  their  attention  till  they 
can  be  tied  fast  to  a tree  ; after  they  have 
become  somewhat  dispirited,  they  ure  led 
away  between  two  tame  ones,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  keepers,  who  gradually  bring 
them  into  subjection,  — more,  however,  by 
caresses  and  soothing,  than  by  coercion. 
When  tamed,  they  become  the  most  gentle 
and  obedient  of  all  domestic  animals,  and, 
in  most  cases,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
keepers,  and  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the 
various  tones  of  the  human  voice,  as  expres- 
sive of  anger,  approbation,  or  command. 
The  domesticated  Elephant  performs  more 
work  than  six  horses,  but  at  the  same  time 
requires  much  care,  aud  a plentiful  supply 
of  food.  He  is  generally  fed  with  rice,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  mixed  with  water.  To 
keep  him  in  full  vigour,  a hundred  pounds 
of  this  food  is  said  to  be  required  daily, 
besides  fresh  herbage  to  cool  him  ; aud  he 
must  be  led  to  the  water  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  to  bathe.  His  daily  consumption  of 
w'nter  as  drink  is  about  forty  gallons. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the 
services  of  these  useful  animals,  60  varied 
are  they,  and  so  valuable  where  strength  is 
necessary.  They  are  employed  in  carrying 
burdens  on  their  bodies,  necks,  and  even  in 
their  mouths,  by  means  of  a rope,  the  end  of 
which  they  hold  fast  with  their  teeth  ; they 
load  a boat  with  amazing  dexterity,  care- 
fully keeping  all  the  articles  dry,  and  dis- 
posing them  where  they  ought  to  be  placed. 
Iu  propelling  wheel  carriages  heavily  laden 
upon  a declivity,  they  push  them  forward 
with  their  forehead,  and  support  them  with 
their  knees.  In  dragging  beams  of  wood 
along  the  ground,  they  remove  obstacles  or 
elevate  the  ends  of  the  beams  so  as  to  clear 
them.  Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
they  were  used  in  war  by  many  nations  of 
antiquity  ; and  they  are  still  employed  in 
the  East  in  dragging  artillery  over  moun- 
tains. In  many  parts  of  India,  Elepliunts 
arc  made  the  executioners  of  justice  ; for 
they  will  with  their  trunks  either  break  the 
limbs  of  a criminal,  trample  him  to  death, 
or  pierce  him  witli  their  tusks,  as  they  may 
be  directed.  The  Elephant  lias  been  long 
made  the  companion  of  the  sports  of  the 
Orientalist  in  the  great  hunting  purties ; 
and  from  the  buiuc  early  period  has  been 
made  to  minister  to  the  wanton  und  cruel 
pleasures  of  Eastern  princes,  by  being  stiinu- 
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lated  to  combat  not  only  with  other  Ele- 
phants, but  with  various  wild  animals  : in 
short,  were  it  consistent  with  the  limits  of 
this  work,  we  might  fill  many  pages  with 
matter,  both  historical  and  anecdotical, 
relating  to  the  uses  of  this  noble  animal. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that,  its  strength 
being  equal  to  its  bulk,  it  is  able  to  carry  on 
its  back  three  or  four  thousand  weight ; on 
its  tusks  alone  it  can  support  near  one  thou- 
sand ; and  its  ordinary  pace  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  horse  at  an  easy  trot. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  we 
have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  Elephant’* 
j trunk  and  tusks,  as  deserving  especial  no- 
tice : the  organ  of  hearing  would  scarcely 
appear  to  deserve  less.  The  structure  of 
the  Elephant’s  ear  lias  been  investigated 
with  great  accuracy  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 
The  drum,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
organ,  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
other  quadrupeds,  or  in  man  ; and  there  is 
a remarkable  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  drum  of  its  ear, 
when  compared  with  some  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species.  In  the  human  ear, 
those  fibres  are  radia  of  a circle  ; and  in  the 
horse,  the  hare,  and  the  cat,  they  are  of  an 
uniform  length  ; but  in  the  Elephant’s  ear 
these  fibres  are  so  placed  that  some  are  more 
than  double  the  length  of  others.  Sir  E. 
Home  argues,  from  this  remarkable  con- 
struction, that  the  Elephant  has  not  a 
musical  ear  ; but  that  it  has  a peculiar  com- 
pensating power  in  this  length  of  fibre,  as 
its  slower  vibrations  enable  it  to  hear  sounds 
at  a great  distance. 

The  tusks  of  the  Elephant  have  long  been 
npplied,  under  the  denomination  of  ivory, 
to  a variety  of  important  uses  in  the  arts. 
From  the  fossil  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  it  is  apparent  that  they  must 
have  been  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
earth ; and  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  adapted  to  a much  more  northern  cli- 
mate than  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Elephant. 
It  is,  indeed,  a most  curious  fact,  that  skele- 
tons nearly  allied  to,  if  not  quite  resembling, 
those  of  Elephants  are  occasionally  found  in 
a fossil  state,  and  in  large  quantities,  at  a 
great  depth  under  the  surface,  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  “ All  the  arctic  circle,”  says  Pen- 
nant, “ is  a vast  mossy  flat,  formed  of  a bed 
of  mud  or  sand,  apparently  the  effect  of  the 
sea,  and  which  gives  reason  to  think  that 
that  immense  tract  was  in  some  distant  age 
won  from  it.  With  them  are  mixed  an  in- 
finitely greater  number  of  marine  bodies 
than  are  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  that 
portion  of  Asia.  I give  the  fact : let  others, 
more  favoured,  explain  the  cause  how  these 
animals  were  transported  from  their  torrid 
6eats  to  the  Arctic  regions : I should  have 
recourse  to  the  only  one  we  have  authority 
for  ; and  think  that  phenomenon  sufficient. 
I mention  tills,  because  modern  philosophers 
look  out  for  a later  cause  : I rest  convinced, 
therefore,  to  avoid  contradicting  what  can 
never  be  proved.”  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautley  have  brought  from  the  Sewalik  Hills 
in  India  numerous  fossil  remains  of  Ele- 
phants, some  of  them  of  enormous  size. 
They  are  all  in  the  truly  magnificent  collec- 


tion of  the  British  Museum,  and  are  described 
by  the  donors  in  their  well-known  work,  the 
Fauna  Antiqua  Bivalensis  ; the  Must  ratios  t 
of  which  by  Mr.  Ford  will  hereafter  be  cited, 
like  the  work  of  Lyonet  (alluded  to  under 
CoBSUS),  as  a perfect  example  of  excellence 
in  the  drawing  of  Fossils. 

ELMI8  : ELMIDiE.  A genu*  and  sub- 
family of  aquatic  Coleoptera,  small  in  size 
and  of  an  ovate  form,  found  adhering  on 
the  under  sides  of  stones  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  running  water.  They  are  unable  to  swim, 
but  are  provided  with  very  powerful  lord 
and  ungues,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
retain  firm  hold  on  the  stones  in  the  most 
boisterous  currents.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
species  belonging  to  tliree  genera  have  been 
found  in  this  country. 

ELOPS.  {El ops  saurus .)  A emifll  fish, 
known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name  of  [ 
the  Sein-fish,  or  Sea  Gaily- Wasp.  It  is  I 
about  fifteen  inches  long  ; in  the  middle  five  ! 
inches  round,  and  tapering  to  both  ends  : the  1 
head  is  smooth,  and  without  Beales  : the  tail  | 
much  forked,  and  armed  both  above  and  I 
below  by  a strong  spine,  forming  a first  or  1 
spiny  ray  on  each  side  the  tail.  Its  gene- 
ral colour  is  a silvery  gray  : dusky  on  the 
back,  the  head  slightly  tinged  with  yellow, 
the  fins  of  a bluish  brown,  and  the  belly 
white. 

EMARGINULA.  A genus  of  small  Mol- 
lusca,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  all  climates.  , 
and  having  two  short  tentacula,  with  eyes 
at  the  base  ; foot  large  and  thick.  The  shell 
is  patelliform,  oblong,  or  oval  ; anterior  ' 
margin  notched.  The  Emarginulae  may  be 
known  from  Patella:-  and  other  approximat- 
ing genera,  by  the  notch  or  slit  in  the  ante- 
rior edge.  Recent  species,  though  widely  | 
diffused,  yet  not  numerous  ; fossil  species,  1 
rare. 

EMBERIZA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Pusserine  birds.  [See  Buxtlxg.] 

EMBLEM  A PICT  A.  or  PAINTED 
FINCH.  This  Passerine  bird  is  a native  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Mr.  Gould  : and  exhi- 
bits a singularity  in  colouring  which  is  rarely 
ever  witnessed  among  the  feathered  tribes, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  being  remark- 
ably plain,  while  the  under  surface  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  face  and  throat  are 
deep  vermillion-red  ; crown  of  the  head,  all 
the  upper  surface,  and  wings,  brown : the 
base  of  all  the  feathers  of  the  throat  black, 
giving  to  that  part  a mingled  appearance  of 
black  and  red  ; rump  deep  vermillion-red  ; | 
tail  dark  brown  ; chest  and  all  the  under 
surface  jet-black  ; the  flanks  thickly  spotted  1 
with  white  ; and  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  | 
deep  vermillion-red  ; upper  mandible  black,  ; 
under  mandible  scarlet ; feet  light  red. 

EMERALD  [MOTHS.]  A name  given 
by  eollecto-s  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Hippar- 
riiut. 

EMPEROR  [MOTIT}.  The  name  of  a 
species  of  Satumia  : a genus  of  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera.  [See  Satuknia.] 

■ i 
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EMU,  or  EMEU.  (Dromams  Novee.  Hol- 
land ue.)  This  singular  bird  is  a native  of 
Australia,  and  allied  to  the  Cassowary  ; 
nearly  equalling  the  Ostrich  in  bulk  ; but 
has  shorter  legs,  a shorter  neck,  and  is  thicker 
in  the  body.  Dr.  Latham  says,  This  bird 
measures  more  than  seven  feet  in  length  ; 
the  beak  is  black  ; the  plumage  for  the  most 
part  brown  and  gray  mixed,  paler  on  the 
under  parts  : the  head  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  common  Cassowary,  being  covered 
with  feathers ; nor  has  it  any  helmet  or 
rising  protuberance  whatever,  as  in  that 
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species  ; the  feathers,  however,  about  the  head 
I and  neck  are  of  a hairy  texture,  and  the 
I fore  part  of  the  chin  and  throat  nearly  des- 
titute  of  any,  so  that  the  purple  colour  of 

■ the  skin  may  be  seen  through  them  : the 
long  feathers  observable  in  the  wings  of  the 

! Cassowary  of  the  Old  Continent  are  here 
! wanting  ;’but  instead  of  them  are  real  wings, 

I though  of  so  small  a size  as  to  be  useless  for 

■ flight  ; they  are  covered  with  feathers  like 
: the  rest  of  the  body,  and  when  the  bird  is 

Jiuite  at  rest,  are  scarcely  discernible  there- 
rom.  The  legs  are  stout,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Galeated  Cassowary,  but  greatly  in- 
dented or  jagged  at  the  back  part : the  three 
i toes  placed  in  the  same  manner,  ull  for- 
! wards.  So  far  the  external  appearance  of 
i the  bird  : internally  it  is  said  to  differ  from 
' every  other  species,  particularly  in  having 
no  gizzard,  and  the  liver  being  so  small  as 
1 not  to  exceed  that  of  a blackbird.  It  is  shy 
and  timid,  trusting  to  its  great  speed  for 
I safety,  except  when  hard  pressed  ; it  then 
•trikes  violently  with  its  legs.  The  flesh  of 
the  young  is  delicate,  but  that  of  the  full- 
grown  bird  is  coarse  ; it  is  pursued,  however, 
for  the  oil  that  is  obtained  from  it,  of  which 
the  skin  produces  six  or  seven  quarts. 

| It  is  stated  by  Capt.  Grey  (Travels  in 
Australia),  that  “ Emus  are  killed  in  pre- 
I cisely  the  same  manner  as  Kangaroos,  but  as 
• they  are  more  prized  by  the  natives,  a greater 
degree  of  excitement  prevails  when  an  Emu 
‘ is  slain  ; shout  succeeds  shout,  and  the  distant 
natives  take  up  the  cry  until  it  is  sometimes 
1 re-echoed  for  miles  : yet  the  feast  which 
[ follows  the  death  is  a very  exclusive  one  ; 

I the  flesh  is  by  far  too  delicious  to  be  made  a 
I common  article  of  food,  — hence,  heavy  pc- 
| nalties  are  pronounced  against  young  men, 
and  unauthorized  persons,  who  venture  to 
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touch  it ; and  these  are  invariably  rigidly 
enforced.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  (Feb.  23.  1847),  the  Earl  of  Derby 
observed  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
these  birds,  like  most  of  the  Rasores , are  pol  v-  i 
gamous  : this,  however,  was  not  the  fact  : the  [ | 
Emu  is  strictly  monogamous  ; and  the  male,  ; 1 
who  attends  to  the  eggs,  by  no  means  ap-  I 
proves  of  any  other  female  than  the  favoured 
one  coming  near  the  nest. 

EMU- WREN.  The  name  given  in  Aus-  J 
tralia  to  a singular  small  species  of  Malurus, 
the  Stipiturus  malachurus;  so  called  from 
the  tail  feathers  being  loose  webbed  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  double  fea- 
thers of  the  Emu. 

EMYDjSS.  A family  of  Testudinous  ani- 
mals, known  as  Marsh  Tortoises,  They 
inhabit  warm  climates  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  are  found  also  in  Australia, 
where  hitherto  no  laud  Tortoise  has  been 
detected.  Their  shell  is  more  convex  than 
that  of  the  latter  ; their  feet  are  webbed,  and 
their  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Though  they  seldom  venture  far  from  the 
water,  which  is  their  natural  element,  and 
which  they  invariably  seek  as  a refuge  from 
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danger,  they  are  far  more  active  and  alert  | 
on  land  than  those  species  which  are  well-  t 
known  to  us  as  Land  Tortoises.  They  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  ; eagerly  pur- 
suing frogs,  fishes,  newts,  and  insects  ; and 
6ome  of  them  are  really  formidable  from 
their  size  and  ferocity.  [See  Tortoise.] 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  work  of 
Professor  Bell,  and  to  Mr.  Gray’s  very  admi- 
rable Catalogue  of  the  Tortoises  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  all  the  species  are  described. 

ENALIOSAURI.  The  name  applied  to 
that  order  of  Reptiles  which  contains  the 
fossil  genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesio- 
saurus [which  see], 

ENCIIELIDES.  A genus  of  animalcules, 
the  forms  of  which  arc  extremely  various. 
In  some,  scarcely  any  definite  shape  can  be 
discovered ; their  bodies  appearing  to  be 
composed  of  a mass  of  gelatinous  matter 
without  any  solid  support. 

ENCRINITES.  A genus  of  petrified  ra- 
diated animals  commonly  called  Stone  Lilies. 
Speaking  of  their  rare  occurrence  in  our 
modem  seas,  and  of  their  vast  numerical 
importance  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  deep,  Dr.  Buckland  observes: 
— “ We  may  judge  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
individuals  of  these  Bpecies  multiplied  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  from  the 
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countless  myriads  of  their  petrified  remains 
which  fill  so  many  limestone-beds  of  the 
transition  formations,  and  compose  vast 
strata  of  cntrochal  marble,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  substance  of  this 
marble  is  often  almost  as  entirely  made  up 
of  the  petrified  bones  of  Encrinites  as  a corn- 
rick  is  composed  of  straws.  Man  applies  it 
to  construct  his  palace  and  adorn  his  sepul- 
chre ; but  there  are  few  who  know,  and  fewer 
still  who  duly  appreciate,  the  surprising  fact, 
that  much  of  this  marble  is  composed  of  the 
j skeletons  of  millions  of  organized  beings, 
once  endowed  with  life,  and  susceptible  of 
, enjoyment,  which,  after  performing  the  part 
I that  was  for  a while  assigned  to  them  in 
i living  nature,  have  contributed  their  remains 
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towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  earth.  Of  more  than  thirty 
j species  of  Crinoideans  that  prevailed  to  such 
i enormous  extent  in  the  transition  period, 

| nearly  all  became  extinct  before  the  depo- 
sition  of  the  lias,  and  only  one  presents  the 
j angular  column  of  the  Pentacrinite  : with 
I this  one  exception,  pentangular  columns  first 
! began  to  abound  among  the  Crinoideans  at 
the  commencement  of  the  lias,  and  have 
, from  thence  extended  onwards  into  our 
i present  seas.  Their  several  species  and  even 
■I  genera  are  also  limited  in  their  extent : e.  g. 

\ the  great  Lily  Encrinitc  (E.  moniliformis)  is 
peculiar  to  the  muschel-kalk,  and  the  Pear 
Encrinite  to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic 
formation. 

ENHYDRA.  The  generic  name  of  the 
Sea  Otter  of  California  ( Mustcla  lutris , Lin.) 
See  Otter.] 

ENTOMOPHAGA.  The  name  given  to 
a group  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  whose 
I lame  generally  feed,  parasitically,  upon 
living  insects. 

I ENTOMOSTRACA.  A division  of  the 
j class  Crustacea,  comprising  those  animals 
I which  have  only  a slight  integument  in  the 
1 form  of  a shell  to  protect  them  ; of  which 
i the  genus  C'l/pris  (many  species  of  which  oc- 
| cur  in  this  country)  may  be  given  as  an  ex- 
! ample.  Their  exceeding  minuteness  and 
extreme  delicacy  of  structure  have  deterred 
most  naturalists  from  examining  them  and 
studying  them  as  they  require  to  be  studied 

fresh  from  their  native  habitats.  The 

difficulty  of  preserving  them  obliges  the  na- 
turalist to  seek  them  in  their  secret  lurking 
places  — the  fresh-water  ponds  and  ditches, 
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and  the  little  pools  in  the  rocks  on  the  sea-  ,i 
shore,  where  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found, 
and  to  study  them  os  it  were  on  the  spot,  i 
with  the  aid  of  bis  microscope.  I>r.  W.  j 
Baird,  who  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on  |j 
Entornostraca  in  “The  Zoologist"  (afte*  ij 
alluding  to  what  Latreille  had  *aid  respecting 
their  organs  of  mastication  being  too  minute 
for  human  observation f,  says,  “The  organs 
of  mastication  are  not  however  the  only  or-  1 1 
gans  that  are  worthy  of  being  noticed.  The  ;| 
beautiful  and  delicate  structure  of  their  feet  | j 
and  branchial  appendages  are  worthy  of  all  ; 
admiration.  These  latter  organs  are  almost 
constantly  in  motion,  and  present  a most  ( 
interesting  appearance  when  viewed  under  J 
the  microscope.  The  extraordinary  methyl  | j 
they  have  of  reproducing  their  young,  with  ; 
the  transformations  which  some  of  them  un-  j 
dergo  in  an  early  stage,  are  subjects  which  i 
might  occupy  a considerable  time  in  de- 
scribing, and  which  cannot  be  attended  to  ; 
without  exciting  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer."  Dr.  Baird  has  mo-  1 
nographed  all  the  British  species,  and  pub-  ! 
lished  also  descriptions  of  several  exotic 
species.  [See  Cvpris.] 

ENTOMYZA.  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Meliphagidae,  of  which  we  may 
mention  one  of  the  best  known  Epecies. 

ENTOMYZA  CYANOTIS,  called  by  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  Blce-Eve. 
This  bird  is  found  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Eucalypti,  searching  among  the  blossoms 
and  smaller  leafy  branches  for  its  food, 
which  consists  partly  of  insects  and  partly 
of  honey,  and,  as  others  of  the  group  do, 
probably,  on  berries  and  fruit.  They  are 
bold  and  spirited  birds,  pugnaciously  chasing  i 
and  drawing  about  the  other  species  resorting 
to  the  same  tree.  Its  cry  is  loud  and  mono- 
tonous. In  every  instance  that  Mr.  Gould  ! 
found  its  eggs,  they  were  deposited  on  the  i 
deserted,  dome-shai>ed.  large  nest  of  the  Po- 
matorhimis,  never  within  the  dome,  but  in  a 
neat  round  depression  on  the  top.  It  com- 
mences breeding  early,  and  has  at  least  two 
broods  in  a year. 

ENTOZOA.  A name  given  to  an  exten- 
sive series  of  low-organized  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, the  majority  of  which  are  inhabitants  \ 
of  the  bodies  of  other  animals  during  greater  j 
part  of  their  existence.  They  live  upon  nu- 
triment derived  from  the  tissue  or  organs  in  i 
which  they  dwell ; they  have  colourless  blood,  i 
no  respiratory  organs,  properly  so  called,  and 

no  articulated  members  of  locomotion.  The 

individual  or  animal  whose  body  they  intest, 
or  who,  in  other  words,  entertain  their  pre- 
sence, is  technically  denominated  the  host,  j 
(For  further  particulars  of  this  interesting  < 
group,  sec  articles  Ixtestin alia,  p.  351;  i 
Filajua,  p.  230  ; Fasciola,  p.  22S;  Tania,  j 
p.  GG1 ; and  also  C.ANUKUS  and  ALTERS  ATION 
of  Generation  in  Sitflement.] 

ENTOZOON.  A crustaceous  parasite, 
found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  human 
skin.  It  is  the  DaiutdcxJoUiculorum  of  Owen. 

EPIIEMERA:  EP1IEMERID-E.  A genus 
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ami  family  of  Neuropterous  insects,  charac-  | 
terized  by' the  unequal  size  of  the  wings  ; the 
minute  size  of  the  antennro  ; the  membranous 
and  almost  obsolete  mouth  ; and  the  elon- 
gated articulated  set®  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  which  is  long,  soft,  and  slender  : 
the  eves  are  large,  nearly  oval,  and  three 
ocelli'are  placed  triangularly  between  them. 
The  most  familiar  species  is  the  Ephemera 
vulgata , or  common  May-fly,  so  plentiful  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  about  the  banks 
of  our  rivulets  and  stagnant  waters.  It  is  of 
a greenish  brown  colour,  with  transparent 
wings,  elegantly  mottled  with  brown,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  with 
three  very  long  black  bristles.  It  flutters  in 
the  evening  about  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  during  the  day  is  generally  seen  in  a 
quiescent  posture,  with  the  wings  closed,  and 
in  an  upright  position.  The  larva  is  about 
an  inch  in  length,  having  several  finny 
plumes  on  each  side  the  body,  and  at  the 
tail  three  long  feathered  processes  : it  has 
also  a pair  01  moderately  long  antennas, 
though  those  of  the  complete  insect  are  ex- 
tremely short.  When  arrived  at  its  full 
size,  as  above  described,  it  exhibits  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  on  the  back,  in  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  oblong  sheaths  or  scales  ; its  colour 
being  a yellowish  or  whitish  brown.  It  is 
supposed'  to  continue  in  this  kind  of  larva 
state  two  years  before  it  assumes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  complete  insect.  This  change 
takes  place  in  the  evening,  when  the  larva 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  soon 
divesting  itself  of  its  skin,  flies  to  some  neigh- 
bouring object,  and  after  having  remained 
some  time  longer,  again  casts  its  pellicle, 
and  appears  in  its  ultimate  or  perfect  form, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  larva  state,  it  is  a 
favourite  food  of  several  kinds  of  fishes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Trout.  In  some  seasons  it 
is  extremely  plentiful,  the  air  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  natal  waters  being  fre- 
quently blackened  by  its  numbers  during 
the  evening  hours. 

Swammerdam,  the  well  known  writer 
on  Insects,  observes,  that  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  to  which  the  eggs,  larvaj,  and 
pup®  are  constantly  exposed,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  fishes  and  predaceous  aquatic  in- 
sects, the  number  of  specimens  which  arrive 
at  the  perfect  state  is  sometimes  so  immense, 
that  the  swarms  of  one  species  with  white 
wings  ( Ephemera  albipennis ) has  been  com- 
pared to  a fall  of  snow  ; whilst,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  where  they  abound,  it  is  the 
custom  to  collect  their  dead  bodies  into 
heaps,  and  use  them  for  manure.  The  fishes 
at  Buch  time  eagerly  wait  for  them  ; and  so 
great  are  the  numbers  which  fall  into  the 
water,  that  the  fishermen  call  them  manna. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ephe- 
merae is  the  species  popularly  termed  the 
Day-fly.  It  is  of  a white  colour,  with  the 
anterior  rib  of  the  upper  wings  black  or  deep 
brown,  and  the  tail  if  furnished  with  two  long 
bristles.  This  insect  if  commemorated  as  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  brevity  of 
animal  life  ; since  after  its  change  into  the 
perfect  fly  it  survives  but  a very  few  hours, 
perishing  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening 
that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  how- 


ever, that  its  larva  lives  in  its  aquatic  state 
two,  and  even  sometimes  nearly  three  years  ; j 
but  when  arrived  at  the  proper  period,  it  j 
rises  in  the  evening  to  the  surface  of  the  ' 
water  ; and  the  skin  of  the  back  cracking,  1 
and  flying  off  with  an  elastic  motion,  the  : 
Fly  is  almost  instantly  evolved,  as  in  the  j 
common  species  ; after  which  it  flies  to  the  I 
nearest  convenient  spot,  and  again  divesting  ; 
itself  of  its  pellicle,  appears  in  its  last  and 
perfect  state.  It  now  flies  again  to  the 
water,  and  fluttering  over  its  surface,  as  if 
sporting  with  its  innumerable  companions, 
enjoys  all  the  pleasures  of  its  short  remainder 
of  existence  : the  female  breeds,  deposits  her 
eggs,  and,  like  the  male,  perishes  before  or 
with  the  dawn  of  the  approaching  day.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Ephemeras. 

EPIORNIS.  [See  Supplement.] 

EPIMACHUS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Hoopoes,  having,  like  them,  a slender 
beak,  but  with  velvety  or  scale-like  feathers 
partly  covering  the  nostrils,  us  in  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  The  plumage  in  the  species 
figured  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 
It  is  of  a deep  black,  with  the  feathers  mag- 
nificently glossed  with  various  colours  ; the 
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long  plumes  on  the  flanks  being  elongated, 
turned  up,  and  frizzled  : the  edges  of  a bur- 
nished steel  blue,  sometimes  inclining  to 
green.  It  is  a native  of  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  and,  like  the  Birds  of 
Paradise,  to  which  some  naturalists  have 
thought  it  allied,  would  form  a truly  beau- 
tiful ornament  to  our  aviarieB  and  zoological 
gardens. 

EPOMOPHORUS.  A name  applied  by 
Mr.  Bennett  to  one  or  two  species  of  Foxbats 
( Ptcropidce ) from  W.  Africa,  which  have  re- 
markable tufts  of  hairs  on  the  sides. 

EQUUS.  The  generic  name  of  certain 
quadrupeds  with  solid  or  undivided  hoofs  ; 
as  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and  the  Zebra.  “ This 
family,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the 
Equidce,  (which  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  animals  by  its  undivided  hoof,  formed 
of  the  two  anterior  toes  soldered  together,  its 
simple  stomach,  and  its  female  having  the 
teat  placed  on  the  pubes)  “ may  be  divided 
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into  two  very  distinct  types  of  form  : the 
one,  the  Asses  and  the  Zebras,  which  are  al- 
ways whitish  and  more  or  less  handed  with 
blackish-brown,  and  always  have  a distinct 
dorsal  line,  the  tail  only  bristly  at  the  end, 
and  have  warts  only  on  the  arms  and  none 
on  the  hind  legs;  and  the  true  Horses, 
which  are  not  banded,  have  no  dorsal  line, 
! are  furnished  with  warts  on  their  arms  and 


legs,  and  have  long  hair  on  the  tail,  from  its 
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insertion  to  its  extremity, 
the  Horse  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  as 
well  as  the  most  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe.  Dental  character  of  this  genus:  — 
six  incisors  in  the  front  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  one  canine  or  tusk,  and  six 
molars  or  grinders,  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws  ; in  all  forty.  [See  House.] 


ERINACEUS.  [See  Hedgehog.] 


ERIOMYS.  [See  Chinchilla.] 


ERIPHIA.  A genus  of  Decapod  short- 
tailed Crustacea,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  ; one  of  which,  E.  spinifrons , is  com- 
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mon  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  E.  gonagra 
is  a fine  species,  with  tuberculated  fore-legs, 
found  in  Brazil.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  other 
species  are  found. 


Ermine  is  in  great  request ; it  was  formerly  j 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  is  still  | 
used  by  the  judges.  When  used  a*  linings 
of  cloaks,  &c.,  the  black  tuft  from  the  tail  j 
is  sewed  to  the  skin  at  regular  distances. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bepr, 
Ermine  are  very  abundant,  particularly  in  j 
the  barren  grounds  and  open  plains.  In  | 
Norwav  and  Siberia  also  their  skins  are  a 


Norway  and  Siberia  also  their  i 
great  article  of  commerce.  During  the 
winter  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  < 
them,  from  their  colour  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  snow  : and  they  are  generally 
either  taken  in  traps,  or  shot  with  blunt  I 
arrows.  This  animal,  which  in  the  pursuit  • 
of  its  prey  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  its  size,  b 
uot  readily  tamed  : but  when  caught,  and 
kept  in  a cage,  it  still  exhibits  every  mark 
of  its  ferocious  and  savage  character,  by  j 
killing  or  injuring  every  thing  within  its 
reach. 


ERNE.  A local  name  for  the  Sea  Eagle, 
(Haliceetus  albiciHa ) which  frequents  the  sea- 
shores. It  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
Eagles,  by  the  absence  of  feathers  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tarsi.  [See  Eagles.] 


ERODY.  The  name  given  to  a grallato-  I 
rial  bird  ( Dramas  ardcola ) allied  to  t^e 
Trumpeter,  and  found  both  in  India  and 
Abyssinia.  It  is  swift  of  foot,  and  was  found  ' 
by  AD.  Salt  in  Abyssinia  during  Lord  A a- 
lentia’s  travels. 


EROTYLUS  : EROTYLID^.  A genu* 
and  family  of  Tetramerous  Coleoptera, 
abounding  in  South  America,  where  they 
feed  generally  on  fungi.  They  form  the 
subject  of  an  admirable  monograph  by  M. 
Lacordaire,  who  has  published  a think 


ERMINE.  ( MusteJa  erminea.)  This  little 
digitigrade  animal,  which  is  also  called  the 
Stoat,  resembles  in  its  general  appearance 
the  Weasel,  but  is  considerably  larger,  the 
Ermine  measuring  ten  inches  in  length,  in- 
dependent of  the  tail,  whereas  the  W easel 
seldom  exceeds  six.  The  colour  of  the 
Stoat  is  a reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath,  the  tip  of  the  tail  being  constantly 
blaek,  whatever  may  be  the  cast  of  colour 
on  the  body  ; for  the  Stoat,  in  the  northern 
regions,  becomes  milk-white  during  the 
whiter,  in  which  state  it  is  known  as  the 
Ermine : wc  may  therefore  properly  say, 
that  an  Ermine  is  a Stout  in  its  winter  dress. 
Like  the  Weasel,  it  lives  in  hollows  under 
the  roots  of  Dees  ; in  banks  near  rivulets  ; 
and  it  preys  on  birds,  poultry,  rats,  and  all 
kinds  of  smaller  animals,  as  well  as  on 
rabbits,  leverets,  &c.  ; it  is  also  a great  dc- 
vourcr  of  eggs.  It  is  an  inhabitant  both  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ; 
and  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  Like  many  other  species  of  this 
genus,  the  Ermine  has  the  faculty  of  ejecting 
a fluid  of  a strong  musky  odour.  Its  fur 
is  short,  soft,  and  silky,  its  I>oro  "l,,tc 
winter  coat  being  much  longer, .thicker  and 
finer  than  that  of  summer.  The  fur  of  the 
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volume  on  the  numerous  species.  A few 
small  British  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Triplax  and  Trituma  are  found  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  South.  American 
species  have  the  maxillary  palpi  terminat- 
ing in  a large  crescent -shaped  joint ; Die 
antennas  end  in  a very  distinct  and  perfo- 
iiated  moss. 


ERYCINA.  A genus  of  Conchifera.  or 
Bivalves,  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shores 
of  New  Holland  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Shell  ovate  or  triangular,  transverse,  eqrn- 
valve,  smooth  ; hinge  with  a hgamentary 
pit,  two  diverging  cardinal  and  two  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve.  There  arc  seveiwl 
fossil,  and  two  recent  species  Also  tne 
name  of  a genus  of  Diurnal  Lcpidoptera. 
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1 ERYCINIDiE.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
j insects,  distinguished  by  the  fore  legs  of  the 
! males  being  only  rudimental  : the  anal  edge 
j of  the  hind  wings  is  but  slightly  prominent, 
1 and  the  discoidal  cell  is  either  open  or 
: closed,  partially  or  entirely,  by  a false  ner- 
i vure.  The  caterpillars  are  very  short,  pu- 
! bescent,  or  hairy  ; and  the  chrysalis  is  short 
and  contracted.  These  insects  are  of  small 
size,  and  generally  of  very  brilliant  colours, 
often  varied,  and  their  wings  marked  with 
spots.  They  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  South  America.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  majority  of  them  rest  with  their 
wings  extended  on  the  under  side  of  leaves. 
Some  of  the  species  have  the  hind  wings 
produced  into  two  or  more  tails,  often  of 
very  great  length  ; in  this  particular  re- 
sembling the  genera  Papilio  and  Thecla  ; 
others  bear  a certain  resemblance  to  the 
Ilipparchioe,  Heliconii, &c.  See  the  fine  work 
of  Messrs.  Doubleday  and  Ilewitson  for  the 
numerous  genera  and  species  of  this  family, 

! where  all  the  leading  forms  are  beautifully 
figured.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
very  large  collection  of  them. 

ESOX  : ESOCIDiE.  A genus  and  family 
of  voracious  fishes,  many  of  them  inhabit- 
ants of  rivers.  They  are  destitute  of  the 
adipose  fin,  and  the  border  of  their  upper 
jaw  is  either  formed  solely  by  the  inter- 
maxillaries,  or  they  have  no  teeth.  The 
different  sub-genera  vary  greutly  in  the  form 
of  the  body,  the  size  of  the  scales,  the  length 
of  the  jaws,  and  other  striking  points.  [See 
Pike.] 


ESQUIMAUX  DOG.  [See  Doo.] 
ETHERIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  or 


Bivalves,  found  in  the  river3  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  Shell  inequivalve,  very  ir- 
regular ; teeth  none  ; bosses  short  and  in- 
distinct ; ligament  external,  penetrating 
partly  into  the  shell  In  its  foliated  struc- 
ture and  toothless  hinge  it  resembles  Ostnea, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  two  muscular 
impressions.  The  exterior  is  rugged  and 
irregularly  shaped,  but  the  interior  of  the 
valves  is  pearly,  of  a vivid  green  colour,  and 
raised  in  small  blisters,  which  are  said  to  be 
formed  by  small  particles  of  sand  being  ac- 
cidentally introduced  during  the  formation 
of  the  nacreous  fluid.  These  shells  are  abun- 
dant in  the  Nile  above  the  cataracts,  where 
, the  inhabitants  collect  them  for  the  purposes 
I;  of  ornamenting  their  tombs  with  them.  In 
Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Africa,  Major  Den- 
ham found  a fine  species  of  this  genus. 

EUC HIRES  : EUCIIIRID^E,  or  Long- 
handed  Beetle.  A remarkable  genus 
and  family  of  Lamellicorn  beetles ; the 
longest  known  species  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  two  accompanying  figures;  one  of 
which  is  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female. 
The  species  (E.  lonyivnuiwf)  is  found  in  the 
1 East  Indies,  where  it  9Cems  to  be  by  no 
| means  common.  It  is  of  a rich  reddish- 

■ brown  colour.  The  two  cuts  will  show  the 

■ form  of  the  sexes  of  this  species  better  than 
J the  most  elaborate  description.  The  insect 
; “ mo9t  probably  a native  of  one  of  the  islands 
i m the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  Another 


LONG -HAND ED  BEETLE : MALE 
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species  (E.  quadrilineatns)  in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  was  found  by  Mr.  Cum- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  marks,  by  four  lon- 


LONG-H  ANDBD  BEETLE  ; F'Mil.H. 
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gitudinal  lines  on  the  elytra.  A third  most  | 
gorgeous  species,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  ; 
Hope  Chirotonus  Maclcaii.  It  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  metallic  green  ; the  elytra  being 
black,  with  variously  shaped  orange  spots. 
A closely  allied  species  to  this,  also  in  the  i 
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British  Museum,  and  described  by  Mr.  Gray, 
is  the  Ch.  rarrii.  Another  insect  belonging 
to  this  group  is  the PropomacrusA  rbncas,  f rom 
Smyrna,  described  by  Pallas,  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Newman  in  the  Entomological  Maga- 
zine. Little,  if  any  thing,  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  this  remarkable  group  of  Lamelli- 
corn  beetles. 


EUDYNAMIS.  A genus  of  Cuckoos, 
found  in  Asia  and  the  Eastern  islands.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  Etidynamis  orien- 
tate. [See  Cdckoo.] 


ary  and  March  ; running  over  the  ground, 
and  treading  its  way  among  the  gradate.  to 
feed  on  the  seed*.  It*  flight  b very  quick. 
It  can  easily  be  domesticated,  and  a more 
elegant  or  beautiful  pet  can  acarctly  be  con- 
ceived. 


EUMENIDzE.  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects,  of  predaceous  habits.  Reau- 
mur has  given  the  history  of  a species  of  this 
family  (Odynerus).  “This  insect,  says  Mr. 
Westwood,  in  his  useful  compilation,  the 
1 Introduction  to  the  Modem  Classification 
of  Insects,’  “during  the  early  months  of 
summer,  forms  a burrow  in  the  sand  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  in  which  it  constructs 
its  cells  ; besides  which  it  builds,  with  the 
grains  of  sand  brought  up  whilst  burrowing, 
a tubular  entrance  to  the  burrow,  often  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  more  or  less  curved, 
the  grains  of  sand  of  which  it  is  formed 
being  agglutinated  together ; each  female 
forms  several  of  these  burrows,  and  deposits 
an  egg  in  each  cell,  together  with  a number 
of  green  caterpillars,  which  it  arranges  in  a 
spiral  direction,  one  being  applied  against 
the  other,  and  which  serve  as  food  for  the 
larvae  when  hatched.  When  the  store  of 
food  is  secured,  the  insect  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  employing  the  grains  of  sand 
of  which  the  funnel  was  composed  for  that 
purpose.  The  larvai  of  Odynerus  are  fleshy 
grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  with  transverse  dor- 
sal tubercles  serving  in  their  stead.  * * * 
Geott'roy  has  described  a species  of  Eumenes 
which  differs  somewhat  in  its  habits  from 
the  rest  of  this  family.  This  species  con- 
structs, upon  the  stems  of  plants,  especially 
heath,  small  spherical  nests,  formed  of  fine 
earth  : at  first  a hole  is  left  at  the  top, 
through  which  the  parent  fills  the  cell  with 
honey,  and  deposits  a single  egg  therein  ; 
the  hole  is  then  closed  up,  and  the  larva, 
when  hatched,  feeds  on  the  honey,  undergoes 
its  metamorphosis,  and  makes  its  escape 
through  a hole  which  it  forms  at  the  side 
of  the  cell,  which  contains  but  a single 
insect.” 


Eufitema  Elf.oaxs,  or  Elegant  Guam 
Parakeet.  This  specie*  inltabit*  South 
Australia,  and  i«  the  “ Ground  Parakeet " , 
of  the  colonist*.  It  feed*  on  gra**  seed*  ; 


BtEOAKT  GRABS  FARAZEI? 
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congregating  in  the  hot  seasons  (where  there 
is  water  in  small  pools)  in  almost  incre- 
dible numbers.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and  even, 
and  frequently  at  great  altitudes.  For  our 
figure  of  this  elegant  bird  we  are  indebted 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Gould. 


E UTILE  VIA  Splendid  a,  or  Splendid  Geass 
Parakeet,  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Swan  River,  in  Australia.  [See  Me- 

LOPS1TTACCS.] 


EUPHEMA.  A genus  of  the  Fsittacidce 
or  parrot  tribe  ; several  species  of  which  are 
found  in  Australia.  The  bill  is  almost  al- 
ways very  much  concealed  by  the  long  fea- 
there  about  the  face.  In  Mr.  Gould's  na- 
tional work,  “The  Birds  of  Australia, 
several  species  are  described  and  elegantly 
figured  : of  these  we  may  specify  — 


EurliEMA  Ahraktia,  or  Oraxoe-bellied 
Grass  Parakeet.  This  species  is  not  very 
abundant  in  Van  Diemen  s Land,  but  m Ac- 
tion Islands,  in  D'Entrecoslcau  Channel,  it 
is  the  only  bird  enlivening  the  solitary  place. 


EtJPUESiA  Ch  rtsostoma.  or  Blck-bax  ded 
Parakeet.  This  beautiful  bird  is  ft  sum- 
mer resident  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  arriving 
there  in  September,  and  leaving  in  Fcbru- 


EUPHONTA.  A genus  of  bird*  allied  to 
the  Tanagers,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  We  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  the  Euphonia  Jamaica.  This  is  a small 
Passerine  bird,  known  in  the  West  Indies  as 
the  “ Blue  Quit,”  and  sometimes  also  called  , 
the  Blue  Sparrow.  It  is  about  four  inches  and 
a half  long,  and  rather  of  an  inelegant  shape 
from  the  abrupt  shortness  of  its  tail.  The  > 
upper  parts  of  the  male  are  of  a glossy  blue, 
sometimes  tinged  with  green  ; throat,  breast, 
and  sides  pale  gray  ; belly  yellow  : beak  gray, 
the  ridge  and  tip  black.  It  is  common 
about  homesteads,  frequenting  fruit-trees, 
busily  hopping  about  the  twigs  and  fruit* 
and  picking  in  any  position.  It  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  musical  powers,  some- 
times  delighting  in  a soft  warbling  repetition  1 
of  a single  note,  and  at  others  treating  it* 
hearers  with  a real  song,  sweet  and  musical.  , 
Mr.  Hill,  a gentleman  of  Jamaica,  whose 
' ornithological  notes  contribute  to  the  en- 
tertaining character  of  Mr.  Gosse  s work, 
give*  the  following  description  .of  this  little 
active  warbler.  “ Near  the  piazza  of  my 
house  a cotton-bush  has  flung  out  its  knot* 
of  white  filaments.  Hither  come  the  birds 
at  this  season  (February) to  gather  materials 
for  constructing  their  nests.  ^hc  Blue 
Sparrow,  a pretty  little  frugivorous  bird  that 
sings  in  our  fruit  trees,  all  the  year  round, 
j its  merry  twittering  song,  has  been  busily 
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engaged  with  his  mate  collecting  bill-fulls 
of  cotton.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a thing 
immediately  settled  that  they  should  set 
to  work  and  gather  their  materials  at  once. 
They  had  alighted  on  the  tree  os  if  they  had 
very  unexpectedly  found  what  they  were 
seeking.  The  male  began  to  twitter  a song 
of  joy,  dancing  and  jumping  about ; and  the 
female,  intermingling  every  now  and  then  a 
chirp,  frisked  from  stem  to  stem,  and  did 
very  little  more  than  survey  the  riches  of 
the  tree  : at  lost  she  plucked  now  and  then 
a bill-full  of  the  filaments,  and  spreading  it  to 
flaunt  to  the  wind,  tossed  it  away,  as  if  she 
had  been  merely  showing  that  it  every  way 
answered  the  purpose  of  length  and  softness, 
and  was  in  every  respect  the  thing  they 
wonted."  We  are  also  told  that  they  build 
a very  snug  domed  nest,  globular  in  form, 
and  about  as  large  as  an  infant’s  head,  with 
an  opening  in  one  side,  composed  of  dry 
grass,  the  dried  stems  of  the  TUlandsia , 
tendrils  of  passion-flower,  bits  of  rag,  Ac., 
profusely  intermixed  with  cotton  and  the 
down  of  plants. 

EUPLECTELLA.  [See  Supplement.] 

EUPLOCOMUS.  An  Asiatic  genus  of 
Pheasants,  of  which  the  males  have  usually 
very  brilliant  plumage.  [See  Pheasant.] 

EURYALE.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Radiated  animals  belonging  to  the  Aste- 
ruulo e,  or  Star-fishes,  in  which  each  division 
of  the  rays  is  branched  again  and  again,  so 
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that  the  whole  resembles  a bunch  of  serpents’ 
tails.  The  figure  which  we  subjoin  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  the  body,  with  only  two 
of  the  rays  given  in  detail,  as  the  cut  would 
otherwise  occupy  too  much  space.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Me- 
dusa’s heads.  These  little  branches  must 


be  of  singular  use  to  the  animal  in  securing 
its  prey.  In  the  cases  of  Radiata  at  the 
British  Museum  may  be  seen  some  fine  ex- 
amples of  these  “furies  of  the  deep.”  [See 
Star-fishes.] 

EURYNOME.  A genus  of  Crustacea,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Lambridce ; of  which 
one  species  is  found  in  the  British  seas  — the 
Eurynome  cispcra.  It  is  a pretty  little  spe- 
cies, rough  with  projecting  knobs ; often 
symmetrically  arranged,  and  of  a reddish 
colour.  The  fore  legs  in  the  male  are  elon- 
gated. 

EVANTADiE.  A familj'  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects,  of  small  extent,  and  not 
possessing  any  remarkable  points  of  interest. 
The  species  are  parasitical,  the  Evania  ap~ 
pemligaster  being  attached  to  the  Cockroach 
( Blatta  orientalis). 

EXOCETUS.  [See  Flyinq-fisii.] 

EWE.  The  female  of  the  Sheep  kind. 
[See  Sheep.] 

FAIRY  SHRIMP.  [See  Appendix.] 

FALCONIDiE.  The  genus  Fcdco  of  au- 
thors may  be  considered  as  constituting  five 
tribes  or  families  of  Accipitrine  birds,  viz. 
Eagles,  Falcons, Kites,  Buzzards,  and  Hawks. 
They  prey,  in  general,  on  living  animals  : the 
species  are  extremely  numerous;  the  females 
are  larger  than  the  mules  ; and  they  vary 
considerably  in  their  plumage  according  to 
age  and  other  circumstances.  They  are 
characterized  by  a powerful  beak,  which  is 
generally  armed  with  a kind  of  tooth  or 
process  on  each  side  near  the  apex  ; and 
their  wings  are  strong,  long,  and  pointed  : 
they  are  likewise  distinguished  by  their 
courage  and  activity.  The  true  Falcons  are 
symmetrical  in  their  forms  ; their  flight  is 
graceful  and  vigorous  ; they  possess  strength 
and  flexibility  ; arid  their  sight  is  so  very 
acute,  that  they  are  enabled  to  discern  their 
prey  at  a great  distance,  and  to  pounce  down 
upon  it.  The  Faleou  builds  in  the  hollows 
of  rocks  exposed  to  the  south  ; usually  laying 
its  eggs  about  the  close  of  winter,  or  very 
early  in  the  spring  : these  are  often  four  in 
number,  and  ure  white,  spotted  with  brown. 
So  rapid  is  said  to  be  the  growth  of  the 
young,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months 
they  equal  the  parents  in  size. 

The  “ noble  ’’  breed  of  Falcons  which  our 
ancestors  introduced  into  their  service,  and 
so  greatly  prized,  are  distinguished  from  the 
“ ignoble  " or  baser  race  of  kites,  sparrow- 
hawks,  and  buzzards,  by  the  peculiar  length 
of  their  wings,  which  reach  almost  ns  far  as 
their  tails  ; this  superiority  of  wing  giving 
them  confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game, 
and  their  great  power  emboldening  them  to 
attack  it.  To  train  these  birds,  however, 
required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  assi- 
duity : but  so  thoroughly  antiquated  and 
obsolete  has  the  once  princely  sport  of  Fal- 
conry become,  that  we  think  the  reader  will 
commend  us  for  omitting  that  which  a few 
centuries  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
indispensable  ; we  mean,  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  training,  or  education,  nccee- 
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sary  to  teach  these  magnanimous  birds  tlie 
duties  of  their  office.  Numberless  indeed 
are  the  treatises  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  but  in  language  so  fraught  with 
professional  technicalities,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  would  be  almost  unintelli- 
| gible. 

The  Jerfalcox.  ( Falco  Gyrfalco.)  This 
elegant  species  is  generally  considered  ns 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe, 
approaching  in  size  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Osprey.  It  is  a native  of  the  cold  and  drenrv 
regions  of  the  north,  and  is  found  in  Iceland. 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Baffin’s  Bay.  Its  ge- 
neral colour  is  brown  above,  in  deeper  and 
I lighter  variegations,  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  brown  longitudinal  spots  ; the  tail  is 
Crossed  by  numerous  deeper  and  lighter 
hands,  and  the  bill  and  legs  ore  generally  of 
a bluish  or  a pale  yellow  hue.  Buffon  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  the  Jerfalcon  ; the 
first  and  second  very  similar  to  what  we 
have  just  described  ; and  another  which  is 
entirely  white.  Next  to  the  Eagle,  it  is  the 
most  formidable,  active,  and  intrepid  of  ail 
rapacious  birds,  and  the  most  esteemed  for 
falconry.  It  boldly  attacks  the  largest  of 
the  feathered  race  ; and  although  it  is  often 
i transported  from  the  coldest  regions  to  some 
j of  the  warmest,  its  strength  is  not  diminished 
' by  the  change  of  climate,  nor  its  vivacity 
j blunted. 

I The  Peregrine  Falcon.  ( Falco  Pere- 
grimis.)  This  species  is  about  eighteen  inches 
! in  length,  and  three  feet  6ix  inches  wide 
I when  its  wings  are  extended  ; and  in  its  full 
| growth  and  plumage  is  a very  fine-looking, 

! strong,  and  bold  bird.  The  bill  is  pale  blue, 

I tipped  with  black  ; 6hort,  strong,  and  much 
j hooked.  The  general  colour  on  the  upper 
| parts  is  a deep  bluish  lead-colour,  barred 
| with  black,  but  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  nearly  black  : the 
greater  wing-feathers  dusky,  barred  with 
oval  white  spots  ; and  the  tail  of  a dark 
dingy  ash,  spotted  with  brownish  black, 
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and  tipped  with  pale  brown.  The  under 
parts,  from  the  chin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
I breast,  are  yellowish  white,  with  a deep 
brown  streak  down  the  shaft  of  each  fea- 
ther : and  the  remainder  are  of  a dull  white, 
beautifully  and  distinctly  barred  with  dark 
brown.  The  thighs  are  long,  and  marked 


with  small  heart-shaped  spots  ; lege  short,  i 
strong,  and  yellow  ; claws  black,  and  tlie  ' 
toes  long.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  apjjcars  to 
be  a general  inhabitant  of  Euro;*  and  Asia  : j 
it  is  common  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  ; 
is  known  to  breed  on  the  rock*  of  Llaudidno,  . 
in  Caernarvonshire  ; which  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  producing  a M generous  race." 

The  Black-cheeked  Falcon.  (Falco 
melanogenyt. ) A noble  species  of  the  Fal- 
conidu 2,  noted  for  its  boUl  and  rapacious  i 
habits,  which  is  universally  dispersed  over 
the  wiiole  southern  portion  of  Australia,  in-  { 
eluding  Van  Diemen’B  Land.  Mr.  Gould  ' 
1 says  it  gives  preference  to  steep  rocky  difi, 

I and  the  sides  of  precipitous  gullies,  rather  1 
than  to  fertile  and  woodland  districts.  It 
there  dwells  in  pairs  throughout  the  yea r, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  ; its  nest  being  placed  in  the  most 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
rocks  Their  eggs  are  two  in  number,  the 
ground  colour  buff,  thickly  blotched  with 
deep  reddish  chestnut.  In  alluding  to  tlie 
strength  and  courage  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Gould 
lias  the  following  comment : **  Thus  we  find 
in  this  Falcon  a bird  well  adapted  for  the 
sport  of  Falconry,  which,  though  fallen 
into  disuse  in  Europe,  may  at  some  future 
time  be  revived  in  this  new  and  rising 
countrj’,  since  its  lagoons  and  water -courser 
are  well  stocked  with  herons  and  cranes, 
and  its  vast  plains  are  admirably  suited  to 
such  pastime.  The  introduction  of  hounds  : 
for  the  purpose  of  chasing  the  native  dog 
(Dingo)  and  the  Kangaroo  has  already  taken 
place  in  Australia  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
noble  science  of  Falconry  shall  be  resorted 
to  by  the  colonists.  A finer  mews  of  birds 
could  not  be  formed  in  any  country  than  in 
Australia;  with  such  typical  Falcons  as  ; 
F.  hypoleucus , F.  melanogenys , and  F.  Jron- 
tat  us." 

The  White-breasted  Falcon.  ( Falco 
hypoleucus .)  This  fine  bird,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  Jerfalcon,  belongs  to  the  Aus-  | 
tralian  fauna,  and  is  interesting,  as  Mr. 
Gould  remarks,  “ as  adding  another  specie; 
to  the  true  or  typical  F aleons,  and  as  aiiord- 
ing  another  proof  of  the  beautiful  analogies 
which  exist  between  species  of  certain  groups 
of  the  southern  and  northern  hemisphere."  j 

The  Gentil,  or  Gentle  Falcon.  ( Falco 
Gcntilis.)  This  is  described  as  somewhat 
larger  than  a Goshawk,  and  of  an  elegant 
form.  The  bill  is  lead  colour  ; the  cere  and 
legs  are  yellow  ; and  the  head  is  of  a light 
ferruginous  colour,  with  oblong  black  spots. 
The  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  whitish, 
with  brown  spots  and  dashes  ; the  back  is 
brown  ; the  quill-feathers,  which  are  dusky, 
are  barred  on  their  exterior  webs  with  black, 
and  on  the  lower  parts  of  their  inner  ones 
with  white  : the  wings  reach  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  which  is  alternately  banded  with 
black  and  ash-colour,  and  tipped  with  white. 
The  legs  arc  yellow  and  mther  short,  and 
the  thighs  are  well  covered  with  feathers. 

There  are  many  other  species  and  varie- 
ties ; but  to  give  a detailed  description  of 
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them  all  would  be  more  monotonous  than 
interesting. 

Among  the  European  nations  the  French 
and  Germans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  falconry  ; and  the 
technical  terms  used  by  the  English  are  evi- 
dently all  borrowed  or  derived  from  the 
French.  “ In  our  own  country,”  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  “ I cannot  trace  the  certainty  of 
falconry  till  the  reign  of  King  Ethelbert  the 
Saxon  monarch,  in  the  year  760,  when  lie 
wrote  to  Germany  for  a brace  of  Falcons 
which  would  fly  at  cranes  and  bring  them  to 
the  ground,  as  there  were  very  few  such  in 
Kent.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  fal- 
conry had  its  rise  in  Scythia,  and  passed 
from  thence  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
j Tartary  is  even  at  present  celebrated  for  its 
fine  breed  of  Falcons  ; and  the  sport  is  in 
such  general  esteem  that,  according  to  Qlea- 
rius,  there  was  no  hut  but  what  had  its  Eagle 
or  Falcon.  The  boundless  plains  of  that 
country  are  as  finely  adapted  to  the  diver- 
sion os  the  wooded  or  mountainous  nature 
of  most  port  of  Europe  is  ill  calculated  far 
that  rapid  amusement."  In  England  fal- 
conry seems  to  have  continued  in  full  glory 
till  about  the  time  of  Cromwell,  after  which 
it  appears  to  have  gradually  declined.  With 
what  ardour  it  was  pursued  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  may  be  gathered  from  the  anecdote 
J related  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says  that  Sir 
James  Monson  gave  no  less  a sum  than  a 
' thousand  pounds  for  a cast  of  Hawks.  [See 
j Eagle,  Hawk,  &c.J 

j FAUiOW  DEER.  (Cervus  dama.)  This 
1 animal,  so  graceful  an  ornament  of  our 
I parks,  in  its  general  form  greatly  resembles 
| the  Stag,  having  the  same  elegance  of  aspect 
with  a more  gentle  disposition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  smaller,  being  only  about 
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three  feet,  or  rather  less,  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  generally  of  a brownish  bay 
colour,  more  or  less  beautifully  spotted ; 
and  it  has  a longer  tail.  The  horns  of  the 
Fallow  Deer  are  broad  and  palmated  at 


their  extremities,  pointing  a little  forward, 
and  branched  on  their  hinder  sides  ; they 
have  two  sharp  and  slender  brow-antlers, 
and,  above  them,  two  small  slender  branches; 
whereas  every  branch  of  a Stag’s  horn  is 
shaped  like  the  stem  that  supports  it  : the 
form  of  the  horns  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  two  species. 

The  manners  of  the  Fallow  Deer  resemble 
those  of  the  Stag,  but  it  is  less  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  its  food,  and  browses  much  closer. 

It  arrives  at  full  growth  and  perfection  in 
about  three  years,  and  is  said  to  live  about 
twenty.  The  male  is  called  a buck.  In  the 
first  year  he  is  a.  fawn ; in  liis  second,  a pricket ; 
in  his  third,  a sorel ; in  his  fourth,  a sore; 
in  his  fifth,  a buck  of  the  first  head ; and  in 
his  sixth,  a great  buck.  The  female,  or  doc, 
in  her  first  year  is  called  a.  fawn;  and  in  her 
second,  a teg.  The  process  of  acquiring  and 
shedding  the  horns  is  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stag  ; 
but  the  form  of  them,  as  we  have  before 
described,  is  very  different,  and  the  furrows, 
&c.  are  less  distinctly  marked.  Although 
the  males  are  much  less  furious  in  the  rut- 
ting-season  than  the  Stag,  they  frequently 
fight  desperately  for  the  possession  of  the 
females  ; and  it  is  not  till  after  repeated 
conflicts  that  one  buck  obtains  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole.  It  also  often  happens 
that  a herd  of  Fallow-Deer  will  divide  into 
two  parties,  and  engage  each  other  with 
great  ardour  and  obstinacy,  as  if  ambitious 
of  securing  some  favourite  spot  of  pasturage, 
and  of  driving  the  vanquished  party  into 
the  coarser  and  more  sterile  parts. 

When  closely  pursued  by  the  hunters,  the 
buck  makes  towards  some  strong  hold  or 
thicket  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  either 
in  the  more  shady  parts  of  a wood,  or  the 
steep  of  some  mountain  ; nor  does  he  fly  far  1 
before  the  hounds,  nor  cross  and  double  like 
the  stag  : he  will  take  the  water,  it  is  true,  > 
when  hard  run  ; but  in  strength,  cunning,  j 
and  courage,  he  is  much  inferior  to  the  stag,  1 
and,  consequently,  he  affords  neither  so  long 
nor  so  various  a chuce.  In  England  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Fallow  Deer  : the  beautiful 
dappled  kind,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  or  the  W estem 
parts  of  Asia  5 and  the  very  deep  brown 
variety,  which  were  brought  from  Norway 
by  James  I.,  who,  while  there,  noticed  that 
they  could  endure  the  cold  of  that  severe 
climate,  and  subsist  throughout  the  winter 
without  fodder.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in 
richness  and  delicacy,  the  venison  of  the 
Fallow  Deer.  The  skins  of  both  the  Buck 
and  the  Doe  are  unrivalled  for  durability 
and  softness  ; and  the  horns,  like  those  of  the 
stag,  are  manufactured  into  knife  handles, 
&o.  ; while  from  the  refuse,  ammonia  (po- 
pularly known  as  hartshorn)  is  extracted. 

FANFOOT  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Motlis  of  the  genus  rolypogon. 

F ANT  AIL.  ( lthipidura .)  A genus  of 

Birds  belonging  to  the  family  Muscicapidce , 
and  found  in  Australia.  There  are  more 
than  one  species,  but  we  restrict  ourselves  I 
i here  to  the 
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Riiipidura  Albiscapa,  or  White- 
shafted  Fantail.  This  bird  inhabits  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  and  South  Australia.  It  is 
generally  seen  in  pairs,  among  trees  : while 
in  the  air  it  assumes  a number  of  lively  and 
beautiful  positions  ; at  one  moment  mount- 
ing almost  perpendicularly,  spreading  out 
its  tail  constantly  to  the  full  extent,  and 
frequently  tumbling  over  in  the  descent.  It 
is  a very  tame  bird,  allowing  near  approach 
without  showing  the  least  timidity,  and 
will  even  enter  houses  in  the  bush,  in  pursuit 
of  gnats  and  other  infeects.  In  the  breeding 
season  it  is  not  so  familiar.  Its  nest  is 
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means  of  which  it  immediately  combats  every 
enemy  that  attacks  it,  inflating  its  checks  and  1 
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usually  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  ; its  form  betOf  leaf-like,  vrith  a 
superior  projecting  portion  (the  so-called 
head),  resembling  a short  stalk,  the  tail  end 
being  gradually  narrowed  and  bluntly  jx>int- 
ed.  These  animals  are  hermaphroditic,  in 
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I very  elegant,  resembling  a wine  glass  in 
i shape  ; and  is  generally  composed  of  the 
I inner  bark  of  a Eucalyptus,  neatly  lined 
with  the  down  of  the  tree-fern  intermingled 
with  flowering  stalks  of  moss,  and  outwardly 
matted  together  with  the  webs  of  spiders, 
which  not  only  serve  to  envelope  the  nest, 
but  also  strengthen  its  attachment  to  the 
branch  on  which  it  is  constructed,  which  is 
always  withi  n a few  feet  of  the  ground.  Eggs 
two  in  number.  Our  figure  is  derived  from 
I the  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Gould's,  and  shows 
! the  bird  flying  over  its  nest. 

1 FASCIOLA,  or  FLUKE.  (Fasciola  [Dis- 
i toma ] hepatica.')  A parasitical  animal  be- 
lieved to  give  rise  to  that  much-dreaded 
disease  called  the  rot.  It  is  not  only  found 
in  other  ruminants,  but  likewise  infests  Man, 
the  Horse,  the  Hog,  and  even  the  Rabbit. 
In  the  human  subject  it  is  fortunately  of 
l rare  occurrence.  A full-grown  example  is 
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other  words,  they  are  bisexual,  but,  like  the 
Mollusca,  they  are  incapable  of  fertilising 
themselves.  There  are  no  eyes,  or  other 
organs  of  special  sense,  although  some  Ento-  ^ 
zoologists  profess  to  have  discovered  a well-  1 
marked  nervous  system.  The  power  of  mul- 
tiplication in  these  parasites  is  immense, 
and  the  ducts  of  a single  liver  have  been 
found  to  contain  upwards  of  a thousand. 
From  recent  investigations  and  experiments 
made  by  Buohenmeister,  Leuckart,  Siebold, 
and  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
Flukes  gain  access  to  the  bodies  of  the  crea- 
tures they  infest  whilst  they  ore  still  in  a 
young  condition.  The  eggs  of  the  parent 
Fluke  having  escaped  in  fields  and  other 
open  places,  the  young  issue  forth  from 
the  eggs  in  the  form  of  ciliated  embryos, 
which  swim  about  in  ditches,  ponds,  &c- 
After  undergoing  certain  transformations  in 
the  water  (and  probably  also  in  the  bodies  of 
aquatic  insects,  pond-snails.  & c.),  they  are 
ultimately  taken  into  the  bodies  of  the  higher 
animals  along  with  food  or  drink.  In  this 
way  the  cycle  of  their  life-development  is 
completed.  [See  Alternation  or  Genera- 
tion in  Supplement.] 


FASCIOLARIA.  A genus  of  Univalves 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  Antilles,  ic., 
some  of  which  ore  very  beautiful. 

FATHER-LASHER.  (Cottus  bubalis.'i  An 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  seldom  exceeding 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  generally  found  I 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  this  island,  and  which  j 
is  immediately  recognized  by  its  large  and  i 
formidable  head,  armed  with  long  spines:  by  j 
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gill-covers  to  a prodigious  size.  The  mouth, 
which  is  large,  contains  two  rows  of  minute 
teeth,  besides  others  which  are  in  the  root. 
The  back  is  much  elevated  ; the  belly  is  pro- 
minent ; the  lateral  line  is  rough,  but  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  very  smooth,  tapering  towards 
the  tail.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  a dusky  1 
brown,  marbled  with  white,  and  sometimes 
stained  with  red  ; the  fins  and  tail  are  trans- 
parent ; and  the  belly  is  a silvery  white.  It 
feeds  on  small  Crustacea.  In  Greenland  this 
fish  attains  a much  larger  size,  and  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  who  make 
it  into  soup,  which  is  said  to  be  both  whole- 
1 some  and  palatable. 

FAWN.  An  appellation  given  to  a buck 
or  doe  of  the  first  year.  [See  Deer.] 

i FELIS  : FELIDiE.  The  name  given  to 
1 animals  of  the  Cat  kind,  forming  a large 
genus  and  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
including  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  do- 
1 mestic  cat,  &c.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  strong,  sharp,  retractile  talons  on  the 
feet,  and  by  the  teeth  being  equally  fitted  ior 
the  purposes  of  destruction.  They  are  all  es- 
sentially carnivorous  ; they  refuse  vegetable 
food  i and  in  a state  of  nature  they  will  not, 
unless  pressed  by  hunger,  devour  any  flesh 
which  they  have  not  themselves  lulled. 
Thev  are,  consequently,  of  all  Mammalia, 
the  most  destructive  in  their  propensities  ; 
and  their  bodily  powers  are  in  admirable 
accordance  with  their  instincts.  There  are 
no  quadrupeds  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  and  limbs  are  more  fully  developed  : 
their  frame  is  vigorous,  but  agile  ; the  limbs 
are  well  knit,  but  supple  ; and  every  motion 
is  easv,  free,  and  graceful.  There  is  no  su- 
I perfluous  flesh  ; but  the  whole  seems  com- 
posed of  bone,  nerve,  muscle,  and  sinew. 
Though  many  animals  on  which  they  prey 
excel  them  in  fleetness,  in  consequence  of 
1 having  longer  and  more  slender  limbs,  there 
1 are  none  which  approach  them  in  the  power 
of  leaping  and  bounding.  The  under  sur- 
face of  their  feet  being  provided  with  elastic 
1 pads  or  cushions,  their  footfall  is  rendered 
1 noiseless ; their  usual  gait  is  slow,  cautious, 

1 and  stealthy  ; and  when  the  impetus  of  the 
1 spring  is  added  to  the  stroke  of  the  paw, 
j their  power  is  almost  irresistible.  They 
! possess  the  sense  of  smell  in  a very  moderate 
degree,  compared  with  the  Canid®  ; . but 
their  sight  is  most  acute,  adapted  for  vision 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ; the  sense  of 
| hearing  is  also  exquisite  ; and  the  long 
whiskers  are  delicate  organs  of  the  sense  of 
feeling.  The  tongue  is  furnished  with  rough 
i homy  papillre,  directed  backwards  ; these 
| serve  a very  important  purpose  in  enabling 
the  animal  to  scrape  off  the  minute  particles 
of  flesh  adhering  to  the  bones  of  its  prey. 

1 The  different  species  of  this  family  for  the 
! most  part  bear  a very  close  resemblance  to 
one  another  in  general  conformation,  though 
differing  widely  in  size  ; and  it  is  chiefly  by 
their  variation  in  this  respect  that,  their 
habits  are  guided.  In  Brande’s  Dictionary 
of  Science  we  And  the  following  judicious 
I observations  on  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  dilfe  rent  species:  “The  leo- 
pards, panthers,  jaguars,  are  the  most  typical 

or  truly  feline  species  ; in  these  the  beauty 
of  colouring,  sleekness  of  skin,  elegance  of 
’orm,  craft,  suspicion,  bloodthirstiness,  agi- 
ity  under  excitement,  and  sloth  during  re- 
pletion, are  most  strongly  manifested.  The 
lion  combines  more  robustness  of  body  with 
the  feline  attributes  ; and  his  pre-eminent 
stature  receives  an  air  of  nobility  and  gran- 
deur from  the  mane  that  decorates  his  head 
and  neck,  l ie  has  the  credit  too  of  a greater 
share  of  boldness  and  generosity  than  the 
other  cats.  His  vocal  organs  also  exhibit  a 
modification  of  structure  not  present  in  the 
other  felines,  by  which  he  has  the  power  to 
utter  his  tremendous  roar  — a roar  which, 
when  sent  forth  under  the  excitement  of 
hunger,  scares  from  their  hiding  places  the 
timid  ruminants  which  may  be  lurking 
within  the  compass  of  its  fearful  reverbera- 
tions. Among  the  felines,  one  group  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  and 
the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tips  of  the  ears  ; this 
includes  the  lynxes.  . 

“ The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  deviates 
most  in  the  half-retractile  condition  of  the 
talons,  and  the  upright  carriage  of  his  body, 
from  the  true  feline  characters  ; and  with 
these  physical  modifications  is  combined  so 
much  of  the  canine  disposition,  as  enables 
this  species  to  be  used  in  packs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  chase. 

“ The  middle-sized  cats,  which  lurk  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  as  the  leopards,  ocelots, 
&c.,  have  a fulvous  ground  colour,  broken 
bv  irregular  dark  spots  ; a marking  which 
admirably  adapts  them  for  concealment  | 
amidst  foliage.  A similar  relation  of  adapt-  , 
ation  to  the  peculiar  theatre  of  their  de- 
structive habits  may  be  traced  in  other  spe-  j 
cies.  The  tiger,  for  example,  which  prowls 
on  the  ground,  and  creeps  stealthily  towards 
his  victim  between  the  stems  of  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  jungle,  lias  his  bright 
ground  colour  interrupted  with  black  ver- 
tical stripes.  The  lion,  which  traverses  the 
parched  deserts  of  Africa,  and  lies  in  wait 
to  intercept  the  antelopes  which  bound  in 
troops  from  one  oasis  to  another,  would  be 
rendered  too  conspicuous  if  his  tawny  hide 
were  ornamented  with  the  stripes  or  spots 
that  characterize  the  feline  livery  : these, 
therefore,  which  are  obvious  enough  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  existence,  become  ob- 
literated as  lie  attains  to  maturity.  A 
smaller  feline  species,  the  puma,  or  Ame- 
rican lion,  which  plays  the  predatory  cha- 
racter in  a corresponding  theatre  of  the  New 
World,  presents  a similar  uniformity  of  co- 
lour. The  feline  animals  bring  forth  from 
two  to  six  young  ones  at  a birth.”  [See 
Cat  : Lion  : Tiger  : &c.l 

FENNEC.  ( Megalotis .)  This  is  a beau- 
tiful little  animal,  belonging  to  the  digiti- 
giade  Carnivora,  closely  allied  to  the  Dog, 
principally  found  in  N.  Africa.  It  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  is  of 
a yellowish-white  colour  : it  has  a pointed 
visage,  long  whiskers,  large  bright  black  eyes, 
and  very  large  cars,  of  a bright  rose  colour, 
internally  lined  with  long  hairs,  and  the 
orifice  covered  with  a valve  or  membrane  : 
the  legs  and  feet  are  like  those  of  a dog;  and 
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it  has  a taper  tail.  It  inhabits,  saj-s  Mr. 
Pennant,  the  vust  deserts  of  Saara,  which 
extend  beyond  Mount  Atlas  ; and  burrows 


NUBIAN  PHNNEC , 

(meoalotis  ncbianos) 

in  sandy  ground,  which  shows  the  use  of 
valves  to  the  ears.  It  is  so  exceedingly  swift 
that  it  is  very  rarely  taken  alive  : feeds  on 
insects,  especially  locusts  ; sits  on  its  rump  ; 
is  very  vigilant,  and  barks  like  a dog,  but 
much  shriller.  A fine  species  of  Fennee  was 
lately  brought  alive  from  S.  Africa,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
by  Cnpt.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher.  There  seem  to 
be  two,  if  not  three,  species. 

FERvE.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam- 
malia, to  which  the  Cats,  Dogs,  Bears,  &c. 
belong.  [See  Carxivoua.] 

FERRET.  (Mils tela  furo.')  This  useful 
but  ferocious  little  animal,  of  the  weasel 
kind,  is  kept  in  a domesticated  state  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  rabbit-hunting,  as  well 
as  for  destroying  rats.  In  its  general  form 
it  resembles  the  Polecat,  but  is  rather  small- 
er ; its  usual  length  being  about  thirteen 
inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
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five.  It  has  a very  sharp  nose,  red  and  fiery 
eyes,  and  round  cars.  Its  colour  is  a pale 
yellow,  but  it  also  occasionally  partakes  of 
all  the  colours  common  to  the  weasel  kind, 
white,  black,  brown,  &c.  In  the  slenderness 
of  its  body  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs  it 
also  resembles  the  weasel.  In  its  wild  state 
it  is  a native  of  Africa,  whence  it  was  ori- 
ginally imported  into  Spain,  and  from  Spain 
gradually  introduced  into  other  European 
countries.  The  cold  of  our  winters  is,  in 
fact,  too  severe  for  it,  so  that  it  becomes  ne-  | 
cessary  to  keep  it  in  a warm  box,  with  wool  j 
or  some  other  substance  in  which  it  may  I 
imbed  itself.  In  tills  state  it  sleeps  almost  ; 
continually;  and  when  awake,  immediately 
begins  to  search  about  for  food  : that  which  | 


it  is  usually  given  is  bread  and  milk,  but  its 
favourite  food  is  the  blood  of  smaller  ani- 
mals. It  is  by  nature  an  enemy  to  the  rab- 
bit ; and  Button  affirms,  that  whenever  a 
dead  rabbit  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
a young  Ferret,  he  flies  upon  it  in  an  instant, 
and  bites  it  with  great  fury ; but  if  it  be 
alive,  he  seizes  it  by  the  throat  and  tucks  its 
blood.  When  sent  into  the  burrows  of  rab- 
bits, the  Ferret  is  always  muzzled,  that  he 
may  not  kill  the  rabbits  in  their  holes,  but 
only  drive  them  out  to  be  caught  in  the  new 
prepared  for  them.  If  the  ferret  become  | 
unmuzzled  he  is  often  lost ; for  after  rucking  j 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  he  generally  falls  j 
asleep  in  the  burrow,  from  whe'nce  he  emerges 
only  when  by  the  calls  of  hunger  he  goes  , 
forth  in  pursuit  of  fresh  prey  ; and  there,  in  . 
the  midst  of  abundance,  he  continues  to  ; 
lead  a rapacious  life,  till  the  severity  of  the  j 
weather  proves  fatal  to  him. 

The  Ferret,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  its  ! 
nature  -is  ferocious  ; it  is  tame  without  at- 
tachment ; and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood.  . 
that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and  even  i 
kill  children  in  their  cradles.  It  is  of  an 
irascible  nature,  and  when  irritated,  the  , 
odour  it  emits  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its  | 
bite  not  easily  cured.  The  female  has  two  j 
broods  in  the  year,  each  consisting  of  from  ■ 
six  to  nine.  She  not  unfrequently  devours  j 
her  young  os  soon  as  they  are  born  ; in  which 
case  she  usually  has  another  brood  very  soon.  ! 

FIBER.  A genus  of  glirine  Mammalia, 
close  to  the  Beaver,  the  only  known  species  j 
of  which  is  the  N.  American  OndraUL,  or  J 
Castor  zibethicus , L.  [See  Beaver.] 

FELANDER.  The  name  given  by  Brun  j 
to  the  E.  India  Island  Kangaroo,  Jfaimaturui 
Asiaticus. 

FIXFOOTS.  The  name  applied  to  two 
grallatorial  birds,  allied  to  the  Coots,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  web-footed  order. 
One  of  these,  lleliomis  Suriuamcnsis , is  a 
native  of  S.  America  ; while  the  other. 
Podica  Senegalensis,  or  African  Fin  foot.  is.  as 
the  name  implies,  a native  of  W.  Africa. 

FILARIA.  A genus  of  Entozoa.  having 
a long,  slender,  and  thread-like  body,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Gordii  among  the  An-  ! 
nelidaj,  but  with  mere  marks  on  the  body  ! 
instead  of  the  rings.  These  parasitic  animals  1 
are  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cel- 
lular tissues,  between  the  coats  of  the  viscera. 
Sec.,  often  existing  in  numerous  bundles, 
contained  in  a common  cyst  or  tunic.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  larger  animals,  but  ; 
arc  found  in  insects  and  their  larvae,  and 
even  in  various  Mollusca.  Of  these  the  most 
common,  or  at  all  events  the  most  dreaded 
by  man,  is  the  Filaria  Medinensis,  or  Guinea 
Worm,  a most  troublesome  animal  in  hot 
climates,  where  it  insinuates  itself  under  the  i 
skin,  generally  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes 
causes  the  most  excruciating  pain.  At  the  , 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  London,  held  Feb.  10.  1M7.  a i 
paper  was  rend,  entitled  “ Observations  on  j 
the  Structure  and  Nature  of  the  Filaria  Me-  J 
dinensis,  or  Guinea  Worm,”  by  G.  Busk, 
Esq.  The  author,  before  entering  upon  the  | 
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anatomical  structure  of  the  worm,  premised 
a short  statement  of  what  is  known  with  re- 
gard to  its  habits,  and  the  localities  in  which 
it  occurs  endemically,  showing  that  it  is 
found  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid 
and  north  temperate  zones  in  Ainca  and 
Asia  It  is  especially  frequent  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  thence  derives  its  name  ot 
Guinea  Worm.  When  perfect,  its  average 
length  is  from  four  to  six  feet : the  body  is 
cylindrical,  and  of  uniform  size,  or  nearly 
so,  throughout;  there  is  no  anal  or  other 
opening  visible  at  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  worm,  or  in  any  part  of  its  length,  me 
cavity  of  the  worm  is  occupied  by  innume- 
rable young.  In  some  worms,  or  in  some 
parts  of  them,  these  occupy  the  whole  space, 
whilst  in  others  a grumous  matter  predomi- 
nates, and  only  a few  young  are  here  and 
there  imbedded  in  it.  The  young  Filanw 
differ  considerably  in  their  outward  torm 
from  the  parent  worm,  being  furnished  with 
a long  tapering  tail,  which  constitutes  about 
two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
life  of  Filaria  Medinmsis  as  a parasite  ex- 
tends over  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  it  comes  to  the 
I surface,  and  is  either  brought  away  or  comes 
awav  piecemeal,  thus  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  dispersion  of  the  vivacious  young 
with  which  its  interior  is  crammed.  From 
these  facts,  the  author  suggested  that  I'  liana 
J/edinotsts,  in  its  parasitic  form,  presented 
an  instance,  among  the  nematold  Entozoa, 
of  an  intermediate  or  transitory  generation, 
such  as  have  been  shown  by  several  natu- 
ralists to  exist  in  most  of  the  lower  classes 
of  animals. 


FIELDFARE.  ( Turdus  pilaris .)  A bird 
of  the  Thrush  kind,  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  about  four  ounces.  The  head  is 
ash-coloured,  inclining  to  olive,  and  spotted 
with  black  ; the  back  and  greater  coverts 
I of  the  wings  are  of  a deep  chestnut ; the 
throat  and  breast  yellow,  regularly  spotted 
with  black  ; the  belly  and  thighs  yellowish- 
white  ; tail  dark  brown  ; legs  dusky  brown  ; 

I bill  yellow.  The  Fieldfare  is  a migratory 
bird, 'making  its  appearance  in  tills  country 
! about  the  beginning  of  October,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rigorous  winters  of  the  north, 
whence  it  sometimes  comes  in  great  flocks, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
leaves  us  about  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  loftiest  trees  ; and  feeds  on  hips, 
haws,  and  other  berries,  with  various  kinds 
of  worms,  , _.  , , _ 

Mr.  Knapp,  speaking  of  the  Fieldfare  in 
his  “ Journal  of  a Naturalist,”  says,  “ In  this 
county  [Gloucestershire],  the  extensive  low- 
lands of  the  river  Severn  in  open  weather  are 
visited  by  prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds  ; 
but  os  soon  os  snow  falls  or  hard  weather 
comes  on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands, 
because  their  insect  food  is  covered  or  become 
scarce,  visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hedges,  and  we  see  them  all  (lay 
long  passing  over  our  heads  in  large  flights 
on  some  distant  progress,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  larks,  at  the  commencement 
of  a snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip  fields 


of  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  remain 
absent  during  the  continuance  of  those 
causes  which  incited  their  migration  ; hut, 
as  the  frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the 
thaw  has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a large 
portion  of  these  passengers  returning  to  their 
worm  and  insect  food  in  the  meadows,  at- 
tended probably  by  many  that  did  not  take 
flight  with  them  — though  a great  many  re- 
main in  the  upland  pastures,  feeding  promis- 
cuously as  they  can.  In  my  younger  days,  a 
keen,  unwearied  sportsman,  it  was  always  ob- 
servable, that  in  hard  weather  these  birds  in- 
creased prodigiously  in  number  in  the  coun- 
ties far  distant  from  the  meadow  lands, 
though  we  knew  not  the  reason  ; and  we 
usually  against  this  time  provided  tempting 
bushes  of  haws, preserved  in  a barn,  to  place  in 
frequented  hedges,  near  our  secret  standings. 
When  the  Fieldfare  lirst  arrives,  its  flesh 
is  dark,  thin,  and  scurfy  ; but,  having  fed  a 
Little  time  in  the  hedges,  its  rump  and  side 
veins  are  covered  with  fat.  This  is,  in  part, 
attributable  to  suppression  of  perspiration 
by  the  cold,  and  partly  to  a nutritive  fari- 
naceous food  ; its  flesh  at  the  time  becoming 
bluish  and  clean.  The  upland  birds  are  in 
this  state,  from  perhaps  the  end  of  November 
till  the  end  of  January,  according  as  the 
hedge  fruit  has  held  out ; and  at  this  period 
they  are  comparatively  tame  : afterwards, 
though  the  flights  may  be  large,  they  become 
wild  ; and  the  flesh,  assuming  its  darknesB, 
manifests  that  their  food  has  not  been 
farinaceous.  The  distant  foreign  migrations, 
which  have  been  stated  to  take  place  from 
the  meadows  of  the  Severn,  I believe  to  be 
only  these  inland  trips  ; and  that  the  sup- 
posed migrators  returned  to  those  stations 
fat  and  in  good  condition,  owing  to  their 
having  fed  during  their  absence  on  the  nu- 
tritious berry  of  the  white  thorn.  * * * Per 
feetly  gregarious  as  the  Fieldfare  is,  yet  we 
observe  every  year,  in  some  tall  hedge-row, 
or  little  quiet  pasture,  two  or  three  of  them 
that  have  withdrawn  from  the  main  flocks, 
and  there  associate  with  the  blackbird  and 
the  thrush.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
wounded  birds,  which  from  necessity  have 
sought  concealment  and  quiet,  but  to  have 
retired  from  inclination  ; and  I have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  these  retreats  are  occa- 
sionally made  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
nests,  though  they  are  afterwards  abandoned 
without  iucubntion.  * * * These  retiring 
birds  linger  with  us  late  in  the  season,  after 
all  the  main  flights  are  departed,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  leave  us  ; but  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  April  the  stragglers  unite,  form  a 
small  company,  and  take  their  flight.” 


FILE-FISH.  (Batistes.)  There  are  se- 
veral species  which  come  under  this  general 
denomination  ; as  the  Unicorn  File-fish,  the 
European  File-fish,  and  many  others.  1 he 
first-named,  the  Unicoun  Fill-fisu  (Ba- 
tistes monoccros ),  grows  to  a considerable 
size,  often  exceeding  two  feet  in  length  : the 
body  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and,  uke  most 
others  of  this  genus,  it  possesses  the  power 
of  inflating  at  pleasure  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen, by  means  of  a pair  of  bony  processes 
within  that  part : tire  skin  is  everywhere 
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covered  with  very  minute  spines,  nnd  the 
general  colour  is  grey,  inclining  to  brown  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  vuried  with  irregular, 
dusky,  subtransverse  undulations  and  spots  : 
both  tins  and  tail  are  of  a light  brown  colour, 
the  latter  marked  by  a few  dusky  bars.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  crustaceous  and  testa- 
ceous marine  animals.  The  European  File- 
Fisu  (Balistcs  capr welts')  is  a species  well 
known  to  the  older  authors  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean ; and  instances  have 
occurred,  though  they  are  extremely  rare,  of 
their  having  been  taken  on  our  own  coasts. 
The  shape  is  ovate  ; general  colour  viola- 
ceous grey,  sometimes  variegated  both  on 
the  body  and  fins  with  blue  or  red  spots  ; 
first  or  small  dorsal  fin  furnished  with  three 
or  four  rays,  the  flrst  of  which  is  very  strong  ; 
tail  rounded.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the 
first  or  dorsal  fin  is  worthy  of  notice  : the 
bones  or  rays  are  so  contrived  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  considerable  force  in  suddenly  ele- 
vating the  fin  at  pleasure  ; and  how  hard 
soever  the  foremost  be  pressed,  it  will  not 
stir  ; but  if  the  last  be  only  lightly  pressed, 
the  other  two  immediately  fall  down  with 
it  ; as  a cross-bow  is  let  off  by  pulling  down 
the  trigger.  _ For  this  reason  the  fish  is  called 
on  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  name  of  Pesce  Balestrci. 

We  shall  describe  but  one  more  species, 
which  is  the  singular  species  named  the 
Aculeated  File-fisii  \Balistes  acideatus). 
This  is  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long  ; of  a 
rufous  brown  colour,  with  a few  purplish 
■ bands  across  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly, 

I and  sometimes  along  the  middle  of  the  body  : 
i from  the  top  of  the  eye  to  the  crown  four 
; bright  blue  lines  diverge,  so  os  to  form  a 
I blue-striped  lozenge  on  that  part ; while 
1 from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  three  or  four 
• longer  lines  of  the  same  colour  reach  as  far 
[ as  the  pectoral  fin,  the  space  between  the 
lines  being  blackish.  The  skin  is  rough, 
and  strongly  crossed  with  reticular  squares  : 

1 on  each  side  the  end  of  the  body  three  lon- 
gitudinal rows  of  spines  : tail  rounded.  It 
! is  a native  of  the  Indian,  American,  and 
Red  seas  ; varies  in  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
of  a bright  golden  hue. 

FINCHES.  A numerous  group  of  birds, 
embracing  not  only  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, but  also  some  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  [See  Fkixgili.id.k.] 

FIRE-FLY.  The  name  generally  given 
to  any  insect  which  has  the  singular  property 
of  emitting  a luminous  secretion.  [See 
Elater  : Glow-worm  : Lampvris.] 

FISHING-FROG.  [See  Axgler.] 

FISSIROSTRES.  The  name  of  a tribe  of 
Perching  Birds,  comprehending  those  which 
have  a very  wide  gape,  as  the  Swallow. 

FISTULARIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  eluugated 
or  tube -like  noses  and  cylindrical  bodies. 
[See  Pipe-fish.] 

FITCIIET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
i kind.  [Sec  Polecat.] 


| FISH,  or  FISHES.  ( Puces.)  The  name 
! by  which  we  designate  the  various  specie*  of 
a class  of  vertebrate  animals  inhabiting  the 
water;  which  breathe  through  the  medium  of 
that  fluid  by  means  of  branchiae  or  gilia,  in- 
stead of  lungs  ; which  swim  by  means  of 
fins  ; and  are  mostly  covered  with  carti- 
laginous scales.  Though  the  external  form 
varies,  by  far  the  greater  part  posses*  con- 
siderable similarity  of  conformation  — an 
elongated  oval ; a figure  which  enables  them 
with  greater  celerity  and  ease  than  any  other  j 
to  traverse  the  aqueous  element.  They  are  : 
also,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  with  an  air  j 
bladder  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  ( an  oblong  i 
white  membranous  bag  close  to  the  back-  1 
bone,)  by  the  dilation  or  compression  of  which 
their  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  varied, 
and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  rise  and 
sink  in  the  water.  In  most  osseous  fishes, 
this  organ  extends  along  the  back  of  the  ab- 
domen, between  the  kidneys  and  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera,  and  sometimes  beneath  me 
caudal  vertebra  to  near  the  end  of  the  triL 
It  is  seldom  bifurcated  ; still  more  seldom 
divided  lengthwise  into  two  bladders  : it  is  , 
oftener  divided  crosswise  into  two  compart-  ■ 
ments,  which  intercommunicate  by  a con-  { 
tracted  orifice  ; or  are  quite  separate.  All  j 
parts  of  their  bodies  seem  adapted  to  ac-  j 
celerate  their  motion  ; their  fins,  their  tails,  , 
and  the  undulation  of  their  back  bones 
assist  progression  — their  whole  structure,  in 
short,  being  as  evidently  adapted  for  swim- 
ming as  that  of  a bird  is  for  flight. 

The  fins  consist  of  a thin  elastic  membrane 
supported  by  bony  rays, end  are  denominated, 
according  to  their  position,  dorsal , pectoral, 
ventral , anal , or  caudal:  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  fins  apparently  serve  to  balance  the 
fish,  and  the  pectoral  to  push  the  creature 
forward,  or  to  arrest  its  progress  when  re- 
quired ; the  anal  fin  occupies  that  part 
which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail, 
and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  up- 
right or  vertical  position : but  the  tail, 
which  in  some  fishes  is  horizontal,  and  in 
others  perpendicular,  seems  to  be  the  grand 
instrument  of  motion  ; the  fins  being  all 
subservient  to  it,  and  only  giving  direction 
to  its  powerful  impetus.  Yet  the  fins  are 
important,  not  only  as  organs  of  motion,  but 
as  affording  by  their  structure,  position,  and 
number,  materials  for  distinguishing  orders, 
families,  and  genera.  The  surface  of  the 
body  is  termed  naked,  when  destitute  of 
scales  ; scaly,  when  furnished  with  them ; ; 
smooth,  when  the  scales  are  without  angles  ; • 
lubicrous,  when  provided  with  a mucus ; 
loricate,  or  mailed,  when  enclosed  in  a hard  J 
integument ; fasciate  or  banded,  when 
marked  with  zones  from  the  back  to  the 
belly  ; tuberculate,  spinous,  striped,  reti- 
culate, &c. 

Nature  appears  to  have  fitted  this  class  of 
animals  with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  in-  j 
ferior  kind  ; and  formed  them  for  a sort  of 
j passive  existence  in  the  heavy  element  in  j 
which  they  live.  To  preserve  their  own  ex-  j 
istence,  and  to  continue  it  to  their  posterity, 
fill  up  the  whole  circle  of  their  pursuits  and  ■ 
enjoyments  ; and  to  these  they  seem  im-  . 
polled  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  > 
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Their  senses  are  incapable  of  making  any 
nice  distinctions  ; and  they  move  forwards 
in  pursuit  of  whatever  they  can  swallow, 
conquer,  or  enjoy.  A craving  desire  of  food 
seems  to  give  the  ruling  impulse  to  all  their 
motions.  This  appetite  impels  them  to  en- 
counter every  danger  ; and  to  their  rapacity 
no  bounds  appear  prescribed.  Even  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost  expiring, 
they  greedily  swallow  the  very  bait  which 
lured  them  to  destruction.  Their  digestive 
| powers  seem,  in  some  measure,  to  increase 
with  the  quantity  offood  they  consume  ; and 
a single  pike  has  been  known  to  devour  a 
hundred  roaches  in  three  days.  The  nmaz- 
ing  digestive  faculties  in  the  cold  .maws  of 
fishes  have  justly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
philosophers,  and  have  effectually  over- 
turned the  system  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  a sufficient 
instrument  for  digestion.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  there  is  a power  of  animal  as- 
similation lodged  in  the  stomachs  ot  all 
creatures,  which  we  can  neither  describe  nor 
detine,  converting  the  substances  they  swal- 
low into  a fluid  adapted  for  their  peculiar 
support.  This  is  effected  neither  by  tritu- 
ration, by  warmth,  by  motion,  by  a dissolv- 
ing fluid,  nor  by  their  united  efforts  ; but  by 
some  principle  in  the  stomach  yet  unknown, 
which  acts  in  a manner  very  different  from 
all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration.  The  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  often  seen,  though 
nearly  digested,  still  to  retain  its  original 
form  ; and,  in  fact,  is  ready  for  a total  dis- 
solution, while  to  the  eye  it  appears  yet  un- 
touched by  the  force  of  the  digestive  powers. 
But  though  the  appetites  of  Fishes  are  in- 
satiable, no  animals  can  endure  the  want  ot 
food  so  long. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  ‘ Lectures  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,’  observes,  “ A few  species 
retain  the  primitive  vermiform  type,  and 
have  no  distinct  locomotive  members  ; and 
these  members,  in  the  rest  of  the  Piscine  class 
are  small  and  simple,  rarely  adapted  for  any 
other  function  than  the  propulsion  or  guid- 
ance ot  the  body  through  the  water.  The 
form  of  the  body  is,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  mechanical  principles  teach  to  be  best 
adapted  for  moving  with  least  resistance 
through  a liquid  medium.  The  surface  of 
the  body  is  either  smooth  and  lubricous,  or 
is  covered  by  closely  imbricated  scales,  rarely 
defended  by  bony  plates  or  roughened  bv 
hard  tubercles  ; still  more  rarely  armed  with 
•pines.  The  central  axis  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem presents  but  one  partial  enlargement, 
and  that  of  comparatively  6mall  size,  at 
its  anterior  extremity,  forming  the  brain, 
which  consists  of  a succession  of  simple  gan- 
glionic masses,  most  of  them  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  function  of  a nerve  of 
special  9en.se.  The  power  of  touch  can  be 
but  feebly  developed  in  fishes.  The  organ 
of  taste  is  a very  inconspicuous  one,  the 
chief  function  of  the  frame-work  supporting 
it, or  the  hyoidean  apparatus,  relating  to  the 
mechanism  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
Of  the  organ  of  hearing  there  is  no  outward 
•ign ; but  the  essential  part,  the  acoustic 
labyrinth,  is  present,  and  the  semicircular 
canals  largely  developed  within  the  laby- 


rinth is  without  cochlea,  and  is  rarely 
provided  with  a special  chamber,  but  is 
lodged,  in  common  with  the  brain,  in  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  eye9  are  usually  large 
but  are  seldom  defended  by  eyelids,  and 
never  served  by  a lachrymal  organ.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  commonly  short  and 
simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always  clearly 
marked,  the  short  and  wide  gullet  being 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  stomach. 
The  pancreas,  for  the  most  part,  retains  its 
primitive  condition  of  separate  cajeal  ap- 
pendages to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  con- 
sists essentially  of  one  auricle,  and  one  ven- 
tricle, receiving  the  venous  blood,  and  pro- 
pelling it  to  the  gills  ; whence  the  circulation 
is  continued  over  the  entire  body  m vessels 
only,  which  are  aided  by  the  contraction  ot 
the  surrounding  muscular  fibres.  The  blood 
of  fishes  is  cold  ; its  temperature  being  rarely 
elevated  above  that  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium.” , . . „ . 

“All  writers  on  animal  mechanics,  ob- 
serves the  able  Professor  just  quoted,  and 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
detached  extracts,  “ have  shown  how  ad- 
mirably the  whole  form  of  the  fish  is  adapted 
to  the  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves  : 
the  viscera  are  packed  in  a small  compass, 
in  a cavity  brought  forwards  close  to  the 
head,  and  whilst  the  consequent  abrogation 
of  the  neck  gives  the  advantage  of  a more 
fixed  and  resisting  connection  of  the  head  to 
the  trunk,  a greater  proportion  of  the  trunk 
behind  is  left  free  for  the  development  and 
allocation  of  the  muscular  masses  which  are 
to  move  the  tail.  In  the  caudal,  which  is 
usually  the  longest,  portion  of  the  trunk, 
transverse  processes  cease  to  be  developed, 
whilst  the  dermal  and  intercalary  spines 
shoot  out  from  the  middle  line  above  and 
below,  and  give  the  vertically  extended, 
compressed  form,  most  efficient  for  the  la-  ; 
teral  strokes,  by  the  rapid  alternation  of 
which  the  fish  is  propelled  forwards  in  the 
diagonal,  between  the  direction  of  those 
forces.”  “ You  may  be  reminded  that  all 
the  vertebral  of  the  trunk  are  distinct  from 
one  another  at  one  stage  of  the  quadruped’s 
development,  as  in  the  fish  throughout  life  ; 
and  you  might  suppose  that  the  absence  of 
that  development  and  confluence  of  certain 
vertebral  near  the  tail,  to  form  a sacrum, 
was  a mark  of  inferiority  in  fishes.  But 
note  what  a hindrance  such  a fettering  of 
the  movements  of  the  caudal  vertebral  would 
be  to  creatures  which  progress  by  alternate 
vigorous  inflections  of  a muscular  tail.  A 
sacrum  is  a consolidation  of  a greater  or  less 
proportion  of  the  vertebral  axis  of  the  body, 
for  the  transference  of  more  or  less  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  limbs  organized  for 
its  support  on  dry  land  *,  such  a modification 
would  have  been  useless  to  the  fish,  and  not 
only  useless,  but  a hindrance  and  a delect. 

“ The  pectoral  fins,  those  curtailed  proto- 
types of  the  fore-limbs  of  other  Vcrtcbrata, 
with  the  last  segment,  or  hand,  alone  pro- 
jecting freely  from  the  trunk,  and  swathed 
in  a common  undivided  tegumentury  sheath, 
present  a condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
embryo  buds  of  the  homologous  members  in 
the  higher  Vertebrata.  But  what  would 
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have  been  the  effect  if  both  arm  and  fore- 
arm had  also  extended  freely  from  the  ride 
of  the  fish,  and  dangled  as  a long  flexible 
many-jointed  appendage  in  the  water  ? This 
higher  development,  as  it  is  termed,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prehensile  limb  of  the  denizen  of 
dry  land,  would  have  been  an  imperfection 
in  the  structure  of  the  creature  which  is  to 
cleave  the  liquid  element  : in  it,  therefore, 
the  fore  limb  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  pro- 
portions consistent  with  its  required  func- 
tions : the  brachial  and  antibrachial  seg- 
ments are  abrogated,  or  hidden  in  the  trunk  : 
the  hand  alone  projects,  and  can  be  applied, 
when  the  fish  darts  forwards,  prone  and  flat, 
by  flexion  of  the  wrist,  to  the  side  of  the 
trunk  or  it  may  be  extended  at  right 
angles,  with  its  flat  surfaces  turned  forwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  check  and  arrest 
more  or  less  suddenly,  according  to  its  de- 
gree of  extension,  the  progress  of  the  fish  ; 
its  breadth  may  also  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased by  approximating  or  divaricating 
the  rays.  In  the  act  of  flexion,  the  fin 
slightly  rotates  and  gives  an  oblique  stroke 
to  the  water.  For  these  functions,  however, 
the  hand  requires  as  much  extra  develop- 
ment in  breadth,  as  reduction  in  length  and 
thickness  ; and  mark  how  this  is  given  to 
the  so-called  embryo  or  rudimental  fore- 
limb : it  is  gained  by  the  addition  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  it  may  be  even  a hundred  digital 
rays,  beyond  the  number  to  which  the  fingers 
are  restricted,  in  the  hand  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Vertebrata.  We  find,  moreover, 
os  numerous  and  striking  modifications  of 
the  pectoral  fins,  in  adjustment  to  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  the  species  in  Fishes,  as  we 
do  in  the  fore  limbs  in  any  of  the  higher 
classes.  This  fin  may  wield  a formidable 
and  special  weapon  of  offence,  as  in  many 
Siluroid  fishes.  But  the  modified  hands 
have  a more  constant  secondary  office,  that 
of  touch,  and  are  applied  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  surrounding  objects,  and  particu- 
larly the  character  of  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fish  may  live.  You  may 
witness  the  tactile  action  of  the  pectoral  fins 
when  gold  fish  are  transferred  to  a strange 
vessel : their  eyes  are  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
their  seeing  what  is  below  them  ; so  they 
compress  their  air-bladder,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  sink  near  the  bottom,  which  they 
sweep,  as  it  were,  by  rapid  and  delicate  vi- 
brations of  the  pectoral  fins,  apparently 
ascertaining  that  no  sharp  stone  or  stick 
projects  upwards,  which  might  injure  them 
in  their  rapid  movements  round  their  pri- 
son.” * * * “ Everywhere,  whatever  re- 
semblance or  analogy  we  may  perceive  in 
the  ichthyic  modifications  of  the  Yertcbrate 
skeleton  to  the  lower  forms  or  the  embryos 
of  the  higher  classes,  we  shall  find  such  ana- 
logies to  be  the  result  of  special  adaptations 
for  the  purpose  or  function  for  which  that 
part  of  the  fish  is  designed. 

“ The  ventral  fins  or  homologues  of  the 
hind  legs  are  still  more  rudimental  — still 
more  embryonic,  having  in  view  the  com- 
parison with  the  stages  of  development  in  a 
land  animal  — than  the  pectoral  fins;  and 
their  small  proportional  size  reminds  the 
homologist  of  the  later  appearance  of  the 

hind  limbi,  in  the  development  of  the  land 
Vertebrate.  But  the  hind  limb*  more  im-  ; 
mediately  relate  to  the  support  and  pro-  | 
grtssion  of  an  animal  on  dry  land  than  the  • 
fore  limbs  : the  leg*  are  the  sole  terrestrial  I 
locomotive  organs  in  Birds,  whose  fore-limbi  ' 
are  exclusively  modified,  as  wings,  for  mo-  i 
tion  in  another  element.  The  legs  are  the  ■ 
sole  organ  of  jupj>ort  and  progression  in  \ 
Man,  whose  pectoral  members  or  arms  are  j 
liberated  from  that  office,  and  made  entirely  \ 
subservient  to  the  varied  purposes  to  which  j 
an  inventive  faculty  and  an  intelligent  will  j 
would  apply  them.  To  what  purpose,  then,  ; 
encumber  a creature,  always  floating  in  a 
medium  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  itself,  with  hind  limbs  ? They  could  be 
of  no  use ; nay,  to  creatures  that  can  only 
attain  their  prey,  or  escape  their  enemy,  by 
vigorous  alternate  strokes  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  trunk,  the  attachment  there  of  long 
flexible  limbs  would  be  a grievous  hindrance, 
a very  monstrosity.  So,  therefore,  we  find  ] 
the  All-wise  Creator  has  restricted  the  de-  • 
velopment  and  connections  of  the  hind  Limbs 
of  Fishes  to  the  dimensions  and  to  the  form 
which,  whilst  suited  to  the  limited  functions 
they  are  capable  of  in  this  class,  would  pre- 
vent their  interfering  with  the  action  of  1 
more  important  parts  of  the  locomotive  ma- 
chinery.” 

“ The  following  short  account  of  some 
experiments  upon  fish,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  use  of  their  fins,  I give 
(says  Mr.  Owen)  in  the  words  of  their  gifted 
describer,  Palev,  to  whom  Comparative  i 
Physiology  owes  many  beautiful  accessions 
to  its  teleological  applications.  * In  most  fi-h, 
beside  the  great  fin — the  tail,  we  find  two 
pairs  of  fins  upon  the  sides,  two  single  fins 
upon  the  back,  and  one  upon  the  belly, 
or  rather  between  the  belly  and  the  tail. 
The  balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved  1 
in  tills  manner.  Of  tlie  large-headed  fish,  if  ; j 
you  cut  off  the  pectoral  fins,  that  is.  the  pair 
which  lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head  ; 
falls  prone  to  the  bottom  ; if  the  right  pec-  • 
tonal  fin  only  be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to 
that  side  ; if  "the  ventral  fin  on  the  same  side 
be  cut  away,  then  it  loses  its  equilibrium  1 
entirely  ; if  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  be  cut  ’ 
off,  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and  left : when 
the  fish  dies,  that  is,  when  the  fins  cease  to 
play,  the  belly  turns  upwards.  The  use  of  ! 
the  same  parts  for  motion  is  seen  in  the  fol-  ; 
lowing  observation  upon  them  when  put  ; 
into  action.  The  pectoral,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and 
depress  the  fish  ; when  the  fish  desires  to  | 
have  a retrograde  motion,  a stroke  forward  • 
with  the  pectoral  fin  effectually  produces  I 
it;  if  the  fish  desire  to  turn  either  way.  a j 
single  blow  with  the  tail  the  opposite  way  [J 
sends  it  round  at  once  ; if  the  tail  strike  j 
both  ways,  the  motion  produced  by  the  dou- 
ble lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the  fish 
to  dart  forwards  with  an  astonishing  velo- 
city. The  result  is  not  only  in  some  cases 
the  most  rapid,  but  in  all  cases  the  most 
gentle,  pliant,  easy  animal  motion  with 
which  we  arc  acquainted.  However,  when 
the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  fish  loses  all  motion, 

I and  it  gives  itself  up  to  where  the  water 
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impels  it.  The  rest  of  the  fins,  therefore,  so 
far  as  respects  motion,  seem  to  be  merely 
subsidiary  to  this.  In  their  mechanical  use 
the  anal  fin  may  be  reckoned  the  keel  ; the 
ventral  fins  outriggers  ; the  pectoral  fins  the 
oars  ; and  if  there  be  any  similitude  between 
these  parts  of  a boat  and  a fish,  observe  that 
it  is  not  the  resemblance  of  imitation,  but 
the  likeness  which  arises  from  applying 
similar  mechanical  means  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.’ " 

“ Professor  Milller  concludes,  from  his  ex- 
periments, * that  the  air-bladder  in  fishes,  in 
addition  to  other  uses,  serves  the  purpose  of  J 
increasing  by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the 
sonorous  undulations  communicated  from  | 
water  to  the  body  of  the  fish.’  The  vibra-  ! 
tions  thus  communicated  to  the  peri-  and 
endo-lymph  of  the  labyrinth  are  doubtless 
made  to  beat  more  strongly  upon  the  deli- 
cate extremities  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  in 
osseous  fishes,  by  tlieir  effect  upon  the  sus- 
pended otolites,  also  relate  to  the  medium 
through  which  the  sonorous  vibrations  are 
propagated  to  the  fish,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  the  organ  ; in 
like  manner  as  the  eye-balls  are  expanded  J 
in  order  to  take  in  the  utmost  possible  i 
amount  of  light.  The  contracted  encepha- 
lon harmonises  with  and  suffices  for  the  sen-  . 
sations  and  volitions,  and  the  simple  series  ] 
of  ideas  daily  repeated  in  the  monotonous 
existence  of  the  scaled  inhabitants  of  the 
waters.  To  say  that  the  fish’s  ears  and  eyes 
were  mode  enormous  in  order  to  strike 
strongly  on  its  dull  brain— that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  sense  lias  been  exag- 
gerated to  compensate  for  the  defective  size 
of  their  nervous  centres  — implies  a want  of 
due  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  adjust- 
ment of  the  labyrinth  and  eyeball  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fish  receives  its 
impressions  of  the  sonorous  and  luminous 
undulations.” 

It  would  be  impossible,  unless  we  devoted 
j very  considerable  space  to  the  subject,  to 
j enter  into  all  the  minutise  respecting  the 
i anatomy,  physiology,  and  habits  of  Fishes  ; 
i and  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  work, 

! it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  the  descriptions 
which  are  given  of  the  various  species  be- 
longing to  this  large  class  of  animals.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude,  with  a few  general 
observations,  derived  from  different  authors. 
In  every  point  of  view  Fishes  appear  in- 
ferior to  terrestrial  animals  ; in  the  6im- 

Iplicity  of  their  conformation,  in  their  senses, 
and  in  their  enjoyments  ; but  theirs  is  an 
uniform  existence,  their  movements  are 
without  effort,  and  their  lives  without  labour: 
their  bodies,  instead  of  experiencing  the  ri- 
gidity of  age,  which  is  the  cause  of  natural 
decay  in  land  animals,  still  continue  in- 
creasing with  fresh  supplies  ; and  as  their 
bodies  grow,  the  conduits  of  life  furnish  their 
stores  in  greater  abundance.  How  long  a 
Fish,  which  seems  to  have  hardly  any  bounds 
prescribed  to  its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is 
not  ascertained  ; but  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
| dencc  of  the  extraordinary  age  of  some 
| Fishes.  Their  fecundity  is,  however,  much 
more  extraordinary  than  their  longevity. 
Some  produce  their  yourg  alive  ; others  are 
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oviparous  : the  former  are  the  least  prolific, 
and  yet  they  produce  in  amazing  abun- 
dance ; the  viviparous  blenny,  for  instance, 
produces  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time. 
Those  which  exclude  their  progeny  in  eggs, 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  them  to  chance,  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  water,  or  floating  on 
the  surface,  where  it  is  deeper,  are  much 
more  prolific  ; the  stock  being  in  some  mea- 
sure proportioned  to  the  danger  there  is  of 
its  consumption.  Mr.  Harmer,  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  vol.  .57.,  and  re- 
cently, Mr.  Jesse,  have  each  given  a Table, 
showing  the  different  degrees  of  fecundity  in 
several  kinds  of  fish  : they  correspond  in 
almost  every  instance ; it  is  therefore  fair 
to  presume  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the 
other. 


Fish 

Weight. 

Weight  of 
Spawn. 

Number 
of  Eggs. 

Carp 

oz.  dr. 

25  5 

firs. 

2,571 

205,109 

Codfish 

- 

12,540 

3,686,760 

Flounders 

24  4 

2,200 

1,357,400 

Herring 

5 10 

480 

36,960 

Mackerel 

18  0 

1,223* 

546,681 

Perch 

8 9 

7651 

28,323 

Pike 

56  4 

5,1 004 

49,304 

Roach 

10  6J 

361 

81,586 

Smelt 

2 0 

1494 

as, 278 

Sole 

14  8 

542 * 

100,362 

Tench 

40  0 

- 

383,252 

Lobster 

- - 

1,071 

21  ,<199 

To  which  he  adds,  “ The  Salmon  is  far 
more  productive  than  any  of  these  ; the 
ovarium  of  one  female  salmon  will  produce 
20,000,000  eggs. 

“ That  fish  have  the  power  of  hearing, 
there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt,  as  I have 
seen  them  suddenly  move  at  the  report  of  a 
gun,  though  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
see  the  flash.  They  also  appear  to  have  the 
sense  of  smelling,  as  they  will  prefer  paste 
and  worms  that  have  been  prepared  with 
particular  perfumes.  They  have  also  some 
curiosity,  which  I have  witnessed  by  putting 
some  new  object  into  the  water,  which  they 
have  assembled  around,  and  appeared  to 
reconnoitre  : carp,  especially,  would  come 
up  to  a new  fish  which  was  put  amongst 
them.  Roach,  and  other  small  kinds,  are 
perfectly  aware  of,  and  are  careful  to  avoid, 
those  fish  which  prey  upon  them.  Thus,  I 
have  seen  large  carp  swim  amongst  a shoal 
of  roach  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
them,  while,  if  a pike  comes  near  them,  the}' 
make  off  in  every  direction.  Fish  appear, 
also,  to  be  capable  of  entertaining  affection 
for  each  other.  I once  caught  a female  pike  | 
during  the  spawning  season,  and  nothing  I 
could  drive  the  male  away  from  the  spot  at  ! 
which  the  female  disappeared,  whom  he  had 
followed  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.” 

“ It  may  be  considered  as  a law,”  observes 
Mr.  Yarrcll,  that  those  Fish  which  swim 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  have  a high 
standard  of  respiration,  a low  degree  of 
muscular  irritability,  great  necessity  for 
oxygen,  die  Boon — almost  immediately  when 
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taken  out  of  the  water,  and  have  flesh  prone 
to  rapid  decomposition  : mackerel,  salmon 
trout,  and  herrings  are  examples.  On  the 
I contrary,  those  Fish  that  live  near  the 
. bottom  of  the  water  have  a low  standard  of 
respiration,  a high  degree  of  muscular  irri- 
| tability,  and  less  necessity  for  oxygen  ; they 
! sustain  life  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
I the  water,  and  their  flesh  remains  good  for 
j several  days.” 

1 In  “The  Zoologist,”  (p.  79/i,  et  seq.)  there 
i is  an  article  of  considerable  interest,  entitled 
> “ Notes  on  the  Nidification  of  Fishes,”  by 
R.  Q.  Couch,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  extracted  : 

“ We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  as  devoid  of  any 
thing  like  intelligence  or  affection;  as  beings 
guided  solely  by  insatiable  appetites,  wliich 
lead  them  indiscriminately  to  prey  on  each 
other,  and  to  abandon  their  offspring  to  the 
mercy  of  the  sea  and  their  predatory  com- 
panions, from  the  instant  that  the  ova  are 
shed.  Any  attempt  to  dispel  this  opinion 
will  probably  be  received  with  distrust ; for, 
taken  as  a whole,  fish  are  certainly  the  most 
universally  predaceous  of  any  class  of  ani- 
mals in  existence;  being  checked  only  by 
want  of  power.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
some,  at  least,  have  a redeeming  quality, 
and  show  a remarkable  care  and  anxiety 
for  their  young.  Nests  are  built  in  which 
the  ova  are  deposited,  and  over  which  the 
adult  fish  will  watch  itill  the  young  make 
their  escape.  And  where  circumstances  will 
not  allow  of  this  continued  care,  as  from  the 
reflux  of  the  sea,  the  old  fish  will  return 
with  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  remain  as 
long  as  the  water  will  permit. 

“ During  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843, 
while  searching  for  the  naked  molluscs  of 
the  county,  I occasionally  discovered  por- 
tions of  sea- weed,  and  the  common  coralline 
(C.  officinalis ),  hanging  from  the  rocks  in 
pear-shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled 
with  each  other.  On  one  occasion,  having 
observed  that  the  mass  was  very  curiously 
bound  together  by  a slender  silky-looking 
thread,  it  was  torn  open,  and  the  centre  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a mass  of  trans- 
parent amber-coloured  ova,  each  being 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Though  examined  on  the  spot  with  a lens, 
nothing  could  be  discovered  to  indicate  their 
character.  They  were,  however,  kept  in  a 
basin,  and  daily  supplied  with  sea-water, 
and  eventually  proved  to  be  the  young  of 
some  fish.  The  nest  varies  a great  deal  in 
size,  but  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  length, 
and  four  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  sea-weed,  or  the 
common  coralline,  as  they  hang  suspended 
from  the  rock.  They  are  brought  together, 
without  being  detached  from  their  places 
of  growth,  by  a delicate  opaque  white  thread. 
This  thread  is  highly  elastic,  and  very  much 
resembles  silk,  both  in  appearance  and 
texture  : this  is  brought  round  the  plants,  and 
tightly  binds  them  together,  plant  after 
plant,  till  the  ova,  which  are  deposited  early, 

I are  completely  hid  from  view.  This  silk- 
I like  thread  is  passed  in  all  directions  through 
I and  around  the  mass  in  a very  complicated 


manner.  At  first  the  thread  it  semi-fluid* 
but  by  exposure  it  solidifies  ; and  hence  ; ' 
contracts  and  bind  the  substances,  forming  < 1 
the  nest  so  closely  together,  that  it  h able  1 j 
to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea.  and 
may  be  tlirown  carelessly  about  without  i j 
derangement.  In  the  centre  are  deposited  ' 
the  ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog-  . 
spawn  in  ditches. 

“ It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  mi-  j I 
nute  particulars  of  the  development  of  the  • j 
young,  any  further  than  by  observing  that  j 
they  were  the  subject  of  observation,  till  j 
they  became  excluded  from  the  egg,  and  that  j 
they  belonged  to  the  fifteen -epined  fctickie-  ! 
back  ( Gasteroeteus  Spinadda ).  Some  of  ' i 
these  nests  are  formed  in  pools,  and  are  | 
consequently  always  in  water  ; others  are 
frequently  to  be  found  between  tide-marks,  | 
in  situations  where  they  hang  dry  for  several 
hours  during  the  day ; but  whether  in  the  . ] 
water,  or  liable  to  hang  dry,  they  are  always  , 
carefully  watched  by  the  adult  animal.  On  I 
one  occasion  I repeatedly  visited  one  every  j j 
day  for  three  weeks,  and  invariably  found  ;! 
it  guarded.  The  old  fish  would  examine  it  j : 
on  all  6ides,  and  then  retire  for  a short  time  ; ! | 
but  soon  return  to  renew  the  examination.  : 
On  several  occasions  I laid  the  eggs  bare,  by  ! 
removing  a portion  of  the  nest ; but  when  i ! 
this  was  discovered,  great  exertions  were 
instantly  made  to  recover  them.  By  the  ; 
mouth  of  the  fish  the  edges  of  the  opening  ! 
were  again  drawn  together,  and  other  portions 
tom  from  their  atfachments,  and  brought  j 
over  the  orifice  till  the  ova  were  again  hid 
from  view.  And  as  great  force  was  some- 
times necessary  to  effect  this,  the  fish  would 
force  its  snout  into  the  nest  as  far  as  the 
eyes,  and  then  jerk  backwards  till  the  object 
was  effected.  While  thus  engaged,  it  would  j 
suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand,  but  re- 
pelled any  attack  made  on  the  nest,  and  i 
quitted  not  its  post  so  long  as  I remained  j 
And  to  those  nests  that  were  left  dry  be- 
tween tide-marks,  the  guarding  fish  always  j 
returned  with  the  returning  tide,  nor  did  i 
they  quit  the  post  to  any  great  distance  till  j | 
again  carried  away  by  the  receding  tide.  | 
* * * But  fish  vary  a great  deal  in  the  I 

modes  of  what  may  be  called  their  iucuba-  j 
tion,  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  animals,  i 
Thus,  some  of  the  sharks  produce  their  yotmg  , 
alive,  and  in  a state  quite  ready  for  active  t 
life  ; while  others,  with  the  rays,  deposit  eggs 
very  similar,  physiologically,  to  birds’  eggs,  : j 
which  are  known  ns  mermaid’s  purses,  being  j 
frequently  to  be  found  cast  on  shore  on  most  f 
beaches.  Also,  among  the  pipe  fishes  (.Sgnff-  [ 
nathi)  of  our  own  seas,  we  have  instances  of  i . 
marsupial  fish,  as  perfect  as  the  kangaroo  il 
is  marsupial  among  quadrupeds.  But  the 
formation  of  nests  and  the  watchful  at  ten-  J 
tion  of  fish  over  their  young,  which  I have  j 
repeatedly  seen,  are  unsuspected  points  of  | 
great  beauty  in  their  history,  and  give  to  | 
them  a higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  jl 
interest  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  t 
award.  But.  from  their  living  in  the  almost  1 1 
boundless  ocean,  and  wandering  w here  they  j 
cannot  be  observed  by  man,  their  habits  and  ■ 
economy  have  been  but  slightly  stuuied,  and 
they  have  suffered  in  reputation  accordingly. 
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But  those  finer  traits  of  character,  which  we 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  admire  in  the 
hisher  animals,  from  their  being  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  are  not  found  wanting  even 

BI"°Axistotie,"  6 ays  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his 
“Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jiatural 
Sciences,”  “ in  his  account  of  fishes,  is  truly 
admirable,  giving  proof  of  knowledge  on 
many  points  superior  to  our  own.  Amongst 
the  facts  which  he  relates,  many  are  still  in 
doubt ; however,  from  time  to  time,  new 
observations  teach  us  the  justice  of  some  of 
his  assertions,  even  of  those  which  seem  the 
most  hazardous.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
a fish  named  Phycis  makes  a nest  like  birds. 
For  a long  time  the  thing  was  treated  as  a 
fable  ; however,  very  recently,  M.  Olm  dis- 
covered that  a fish  named  the  Goby  ( Gobius 
niger ) has  similar  habits.  The  male,  in  the 
season  of  love,  makes  a hole  in  the  sand, 
surrounds  it  with  fucus,  making  a true  nest, 
near  which  his  mate  waits,  and  he  never 
leaves  his  post  till  the  eggs  which  have  been 
deposited  in  it  are  hatched."  [The  most  ex- 
tensive general  work  on  Fishes  is  by  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes,  while  in  this  country  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  and  Messrs. 
Yarrell  and  Lowe,  are  well  worthy  of  study.] 


FLAMINGO.  ( Phoenicopterus .)  Tliis  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  aquatic 
birds  for  its  size,  beauty,  and,  assome  say, 
also  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  The  body  of 
the  Flamingo  is  smaller  than  that  ot  the 
Stork  ; but,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
neck  and  legs,  it  stands  nearly  five  feet  high  ,• 
and  measures  six  feet  from  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  tip  of  the  claws.  The  head  is 
small  and  round,  and  furnished  with  a bill 
nearly  seven  inches  long,  which  is  higher 
than  it  is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a 
membrane  at  the  base,  and  suddeniy  curved 
downwards  from  the  middle.  The  long  legs 
and  thighs  of  this  bird  are  extremely  slender 
and  delicate,  os  is  also  the  neck.  The  plu- 
mage is  not  les3  remarkable  than  its  figure, 
being  of  a bright  scarlet.  The  young  differ 
greatly  from  the  adult,  changing  their  plu- 
mage frequently,  and  which  does  not  become 
fully  coloured  till  the  third  year.  Flamin- 
goes inhabit  the  warm  climates  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  : they  live  and  migrate 
in  large  flocks,  frequenting  desert  sea-coasts 
and  salt  marshes.  They  are  extremely  shy 
and  watchful : while  feeding,  they  keep 
together,  drawn  up  artificially  in  lines,  which 
at  a distance  resemble  those  of  an  army  ; 

; and,  like  many  other  gregarious  birds,  they 
I employ  some  to  act  os  sentinels,  for  the  se- 
I curity  of  the  rest.  On  the  approach  of 
danger,  these  give  warning  by  a loud  sound, 
like  that  of  a trumpet,  which  is  the  signal 
for  the  flock  to  take  wing  ; and  when  flying 
they  form  a triangle. 

Their  food  appears  to  be  molluscous  am- 
mals,  spawn,  and  insects,  which  they  fish  up 
by  means  of  their  long  neck,  turning  their 
head  in  such  a manner  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  crook  in  their  beak.  Their  nest  is  of 
a singular  construction  : it  is  formed  of  mud 
in  the  shape  of  a hillock,  with  a cavity  at 
i the  top,  and  of  such  a height  as  to  admit  of 


the  bird’s  sitting  on  it,  or  rather  standing, 
her  long  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  side 
at  full  length ; thus  situated,  the  female 
generally  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  a goose.  The 
young  do  not  fly  until  they  have  nearly  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  though  they  can 
rur.  very  swiftly  a few  days  after  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  shell.  In  some  parts  these  birds 
are  tamed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  thur 
skins,  which  are  covered  with  a very  fine 
down,  and  applicable  to  all  purposes  for 
which  those  of  the  swan  are  employed. 
When  taken  young,  they  soon  grow  familiar; 
but  they  are  not  found  to  thrive  in  the  do- 
mesticated state,  as  they  are  extremely  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  apt  to  decline  from  the 
want  of  tlieir  natural  food.  They  are  caught 
bv  snares,  or  by  making  use  of  tame  ones. 
There  are  two  species  : 1.  Phoenicopterus  an- 
tiquorum ; which  is  of  a rose  colour,  with  red 
wings,  the  quills  being  black  : these  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  of  the  old  continent,  mi- 
grating in  summer  to  southern,  and  some- 
times to  central  Europe  : these  beautiful 
birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans, 
who  often  used  them  in  their  grand  sacrifices 

and  sumptuous  entertainments  ; and  such  ot 

the  luxurious  emperors  as  wished  to  indulge 
in  the  very  excess  of  epicurism,  were  wont 
to  gratify  their  guests  with  a dish  of  r la- 
mingos’  tongues  ! 2.  Phoenicopterus  ruber; 

deep  red  ; with  black  quills  ; which  aie  pe- 
culiar to  tropical  America,  migrating  in  the 
summer  to  the  southern,  but  rarely  to  the 
middle  states. 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  this  species 
are  given  by  Mr.  Gossc’s  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hill,  who  observes  that  when  he  visited  the 
island  of  Cuba  he  had  excellent  oportumties 
of  noticing  their  habits  — that  he  was  much 
among  the  marshes  and  swamps  where  the 
floods  of  the  river  and  the  sea  form  lakelets, 
and  successively  deposit  their  stores  of  living 
atoms,  with  the  rising  and  falling  tides. 

“ Here  the  Flamingos  flock  and  feed.  They 
arrange  themselves  in  what  seem  to  be  tme«, 
in  consequence  of  their  finding  their  food 
along  the  edges  of  these  shallows  ; and  though 
it  is  true  that  whilst  their  heads  are  down, 
and  they  are  cluttering  with  their  bills  in  the 
water,  they  have  one  of  their  number  on  the 
watch,  standing  erect,  with  his  long  neck 
turning  round  to  every  point,  ready,  to  sound 
the  alarm  on  the  apprehension  of  danger,— 
what  appears  to  be  a studied  distribution  of 
themselves  back  to  back,  as  some  observers 
describe  their  arrangement,  is  nothing  but 
their  regardlessly  turning  about  in  their 
places,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  at  a time 
when  all  are  intent  on  making  the  most  of 
the  stores  which  the  prolific  waters  are  yield- 
ing.” Speaking  of  a pair  of  Flamingos 
which  had  been  captured,  and  were  kept  on 
board  the  vessel  he  was  in  on  the  coast,  lie 
says,  “ I was  struck  with  their  attitudes,  with 
the  excellent  adaptation  of  their  two-fola 
character  of  waders  and  swimmers  ; to  their 
habits,  while  standing  and  feeding  in  the 
sort  of  shoal  which  we  made  them  in  a large 
tub  upon  deck.  We  were  here  able  to  observe 
their  natural  gait  and  action.  With  a firm 
erectness,  like  a man  treading  a wine-press, 
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| they  trod  and  stirred  the  mashed  biscuits, 
and  junked  fish,  with  which  we  fed  them; 
and  plied  their  long  lithe  necks,  scooping 
i with  their  heads  reversed,  und  bent  inwardly 
towards  their  trampling  feet.  The  bill  being 
crooked,  and  flattened  for  accommodation  to 
this  reversed  mode  of  feeding,  when  the  head 
is  thrust  down  into  the  mud-shoals  and  the 
sand  drifts,  the  upper  bill  alone  touches  the 
ground.  The  structure  of  the  tongue,  of 
which  Professor  Owen  has  given  so  minute 
and  interesting  a description,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a mode  of  feeding  altogether  pe- 
culiar. The  spines  with  which  the  upper 
surface  is  armed,  are  arranged  in  an  irre- 
gular and  alternate  series,  and  act  with  the 
notches  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible, 
on  which  they  press  when  the  bird  feeds 
with  the  head  reversed.  In  this  reversed 
position,  the  weight  and  size  of  the  tongue 
becomes  a very  efficient  instrument  for  en- 
trapping the  food.  The  bird  muddles,  and 
clutters  the  bill,  and  dabbles  about,  and  the 
tongue  receives  and  holds  ns  a strainer  what- 
ever the  water  offers  of  food.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  Heron  character  in  the  Fla- 
mingo. Extraordinary  length  of  neck  and 
legs  is  common  to  both,  but  a firm  erect 
posture  is  its  ordinary  standing  attitude. 
The  neck  is  never  curved  inward  and  out- 
ward, convex  and  concave,  like  a Crane's, 

I but  its  movements  are  in  long  sweeping 
| curves,  which  are  peculiarly  pieusing,  when 
the  bird  is  preening  its  plumage.” 


FLEA.  ( Pulex  irritans.)  The  common 
Flea,  a troublesome  insect  of  the  order  Apha- 
niptera.  is  well  known  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  its  agility,  its  enution,  and  its  in- 
vincible pertinacity  in  feasting  on  the  blood 
of  man  and  various  animals.  Like  the 
major  part  of  the  Insect  race  of  other  tribes, 
the  Flea  is  produced  from  an  egg,  in  the 
form  of  a minute  worm  or  larva,  which 
changes  to  a chrysalis,  in  order  to  give  birth 
to  the  perfect  animal.  The  female  drops 
her  eggs,  at  distant  intervals,  in  any  favour- 
able situation  : they  are  very  small,  of  an 
oval  shape,  of  a white  colour,  and  a polished 
Burface.  From  these,  in  the  space  of  six 
days,  are  hatched  the  larvaj,  which  arc  des- 
titute of  feet,  of  a lengthened,  worm-like 
shape,  beset  with  distant  hairs  ; the  head 
furnished  with  a pair  of  short  antennte,  and 
the  tail  with  a pair  of  slightly  curved  forks 
or  holders  ; tlieir  colour  is  white,  with  a red- 
dish cast,  and  their  motions  quick  und  tor- 
tuous. In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  attain  their  full  growth,  and  are  then 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  : at  this 
period  they  cease  to  feed,  and,  casting  their 
skin,  change  to  an  oval-shaped  chrysalis, 
exhibiting  the  immature  limbs  of  the  in- 
cluded insect,  which  in  twelve  daj’s  emerges 
in  its  perfect  form  : in  winter,  however,  the 
time  required  for  this  evolution  is  consider- 
ably more.  It  now  begins  to  exert  its  lively 
motions,  and  employs  its  sharp  proboscis  in 
obtaining  nourishment  from  the  juices  ol 
the  first  bird  or  quadruped  to  which  it  can 
gain  access.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  po- 
lished elegance  of  the  shelly  armour  with 
which  the  Flea  is  covered,  or  the  elasticity 


of  its  surprising  leaps.  When  examined 
with  a microscope  it  will  be  observed  to  have  1 
a small  head,  large  eyes,  and  a roundish  j 
body  ; it  lias  two  short  hairy  antenna,  com-  ' 
posed  of  five  joints  ; and  at  a small  distance 
beneath  these  is  the  p-  ch  is 

strong,  sharp- pointed,  tubular,  and  placed  ! 
between  a pair  of  jointed  guards  or  sheaths.  | 
Its  suit  of  sable  armour  appears  to  be  neatly 
jointed,  and  beset  with  a multitude  of  sharp 
spines.  Its  legs  are  six  in  number : the  ! 
joints  of  which  are  so  adapted,  that  it  can 
fold  them  up  one  within  another,  and  in 
leaping  they  all  spring  out  with  prodigious  I 
force.  [See  Ciikgoe.] 


FLITTERMOUSE.  [See  Bat.] 


FLOUNDER.  (Pleuron&:tes  flttuz.)  A 'j 
well-known  flat-fish,  very  similar  to  the 
Plaice,  but  generally  smaller  and  of  more 
obscure  colours  ; the  upper  ride  being  of  a 
dull  brown,  and  the  under  of  a dull  white  : 
the  body  is  covered  with  very  small  scale*, 
and  along  the  back  runs  a row  of  small  sharp 
spines  : the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The 
Flounder  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern,  | 
Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  seas  ; it  is  also  ! 
very  common  about  our  own  coasts  : and  it  ! 
even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a great  distance 
from  the  salt  water.  Though  inferior  to  , 
some  others  of  the  genus,  its  flesh  is  in  con-  . ! 
sideruble  esteem. 


FLOUNDER. PLEUROSECTES  F X.ISC8., 


The  Argus  Flounder  f Plevroncctes  Ar- 
gus) is  a very  elegant  species,  native  of  the 
American  seas,  and  of  the  same  general 
form  with  the  Turbot.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
white  colour  on  the  upper  side,  marked  by 
! numerous  eye-shaped  spots,  consisting  of 
; bright  blue  circles  with  yellow  centres : the 
I whole  skin  is  also  marked  both  on  the  body 
I and  fins  with  small  blue  and  brown  specks, 
j and  is  covered  with  small  scales  : the  under 
j side  is  of  a whitish  or  pale  gray  colour  : the 
lateral  line  is  arched  over  the  pectoral  fins, 

! and  is  thence  continued  straight  to  the  tail, 
wliich  is  rounded  at  the  tip. 

FLUKE.  [See  Fasciola,  p.  22S.] 

FLUSTRA.  A genus  of Bryocoa, or ci I >o- 
I hranchiated  Molluscs,  having  the  general 
I aspect  of  Zoophytes,  but  lately  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a much  higher  group.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Flustrian . 
to  weave  : hence  they  are  familiarly  termed 
sea-mats.  They  consist  of  calcareous 
branches,  sometimes  forming  leaves  or  stems, 
with  numeious  cells,  united  in  clusters  like 
n honeycomb.  The  aperture  of  the  cells  is 
formed  by  a semicircular  lid,  convex  ex- 
1 tcrually  and  concave  internally,  which  folds  i 
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down  when  the  polypus  is  about  to  advance 
from  the  cell ; aud,  it  is  said,  the  lid  of  the 
cells  opens  and  shuts  without  the  slightest 
perceptible  synchrouous  motion  of  the 
polypi.  Some  species  have  cells  on  one  side 
of  the  leaves  only.  In  the  most  plant-like 
of  them  there  is  no  substance  in  the  least 
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resembling  that  of  the  plants  with  which 
they  agree  most  in  form,  nor  is  there  any 
I Bubstaiice  similar  to  theirs  in  the  most  ana- 
logous of  the  true  vegetables  ; they  are  often, 
however,  called  “ white  sea-weeds.”  In 
Dr.  George  Johnstone’s  admirnble  “ History 
of  British  Zoophytes,”  we  read  ns  follows  : 
u When  recent  it*  exhales  a pleasant  scent, 
which  Pallas  compares  to  that  of  the  orange, 
Dr.  Grant  to  that  of  violets,  and  which  a 
friend  tells  me  smells  to  him  like  a mixture 
of  the  odour  of  roses  and  geranium.  On 
j the  contrary,  Mr.  Patterson  tells  me  that 
the  smell  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  disagree- 
able. It  probably  varies,  and  is  often  not 
to  be  perceived  at  all.” 

From  the  same  authentic  source  we  derive 
the  following  information  respecting  another 
species,  Flustra  viembranactu  : the  cells  of 
which  are  oblong,  with  a short  blunt  spine 
at  each  comer.  It  is  thus  described:  — 

> *•  Polypidom  forming  a gauze-like  incrus- 
tation on  the  frond  of  the  sea-weed,  spread- 
ing irregularly  to  the  extent  of  several 
square  inches,  in  general  thin  and  closely 
adherent,  but  sometimes  becoming  thickish, 
and  then  capable  of  being  detached  in  con- 
j siderable  portions  ; cells  very  obvious  to  the 
naked  eye,  oblong,  quadrangular,  with  a 
i blunt  hollow  spine  at  each  angle.  In  many 
• specimens  there  arc  some  anomalous  pro- 
■ cesses,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  scat- 
,1  tered  over  the  surface  : they  arise  from 
within  the  cells,  are  simple,  homy,  and 
tubular,  but  closed  at  top.  When  the  poly- 
pes are  all  protruded,  they  form  a beautiful 
object  under  the  microscope,  from  their 
numbers,  their  delieacy,  the  regularity  of 
their  disposition,  and  the  vivacity  of  their 
motions,  now  expanding  their  tentacula 
into  a beautiful  campanulate  figure,  now 
contracting  the  circle,  and  ever  and  anon 
retreating  within  the  shelter  of  their  cells. 
The  tentacula  are  numerous,  filiform,  white, 
and  in  a single  series.  The  Rev.  David 
Landsborough  has  seen  a specimen  (and  I 
have  seen  its  equal,  Dr.  J.  remarks)  of  F. 
niembraiuiceu  five  feet  in  length  by  eight 


inches  in  breadth.  “ As  every  little  cell 
had  been  inhabited  by  a living  polype, 
by  counting  the  cells  on  a square  inch,  I 
calculated  that  this  web  of  silvery  lace  had 
been  the  work  and  the  habitation  of  above 
two  millions  of  industrious  and,  we  doubt 
not,  happy  inmates  ; so  that  this  single 
colony  on  a submarine  island  was  about 
equal  in  number  to  the  population  of  Scot- 
land.” [See  Buyozoa  in  Supplement.] 

FLY.  A name  of  very  general  application 
to  insects  furnished  with  wings  ; but  pro- 
perly restricted  to  the  numerous  genus  Musca. 
The  strong  resemblance  which  exists  among 
all  the  species  of  the  Fly  tribe,  together  with 
their  small  size,  makes  it  difficult  to  discri- 
minate them  readily  ; but  the  general  and 
most  obvious  character  of  Flies,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  winged 
insects,  is  in  their  having  transparent  and 
naked  wings,  totally  free  from  the  farina  or 
dust  visible  on  those  of  butterflies,  and  in 
having  no  cases  or  covers  for  them.  Thus, 
by  this  simple  character,  they  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  butterfly,  the  beetle, 
the  grasshopper,  &e.  The  principal  parts  or 
members  of  which  Flies  are  composed  are 
the  head,  the  thorax,  the  body,  aud  the 
wings  ; from  the  number  of  the  latter  the 
most  obvious  distinction  for  a systematic 
arrangement  of  them  is  drawn.  [See  Mus- 

ClDJi.] 

FLYCATCHERS.  ( Mxuscicapidce .)  This 
very  numerous  family,  which  receives  its  po- 
pular name  from  the  expertness  of  the  indi  vi- 
duals composing  it  in  catching  the  flying  in- 
sects upon  which  they  feed,  is  found  widely 
diffused  throughout  both  the  eastern  and 
western  continents  ; and  includes  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

I The  general  habits  of  the  Flycatchers  are 
' those  of  the  shrikes,  and,  according  to  their 
size,  they  prey  on  small  birds  or  insects. 
They  have  the  beak  horizontally  depressed 
and  armed  with  bristles  at  its  base,  with  the 
point  more  or  less  decurved  and  emarginated. 
Those  which  are  called  “ Tyrant  Flycatch- 
ers ” ( Tyi'annus ) are  American  birds,  of  a 
large  6ize  and  very  spirited  ; they  have  a 
long,  straight,  and  very  stout  bill  ; the  ridge 
of  the  upper  mandible  straight  and  blunt, 
its  point  abruptly  hooked : while  the  species 
which  inhabit  Europe,  and  come  under  the 
denomination  of  “ Restricted  Flycatchers  ” 
( J/uscicapa ),  have  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape, 
and  the  bill  much  more  slender,  though  still 
depressed,  with  an  acute  edge  above,  and 
the  point  a little  curved  downward.  There 
are,  however,  only  two  small  species  which 
inhabit  this  country. 

The  Grey  or  Spotted  Flycatcher. 
( Muscicapa  grisolu.')  This  bird  is  nearly 
five  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length  ; 
bill  broad,  flattened,  and  wide  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  beset  with  a few  short  bristles  ; a 
ridge  runs  along  the  upper  mandible  ; both 
that  and  the  under  one  are  dusky  at  the  tips, 
and  the  latter  is  yellowish  towards  the  base: 
all  the  upper  plumage  is  of  u mouse  colour, 
darkest  on  the  wings  and  tail  ; bend  and 
neck  more  or  less  obscurely  spotted  with 
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dark  brown  j the  wing  coverts,  secondary 
quills,  and  scapulars,  also  dark  brown, 
edged  with  dingy  white  ; under  parts  very 
i pale  ash,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  6ides 
! and  breast,  the  latter  being  marked  with 
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streaks  of  brown  : the  legs  are  short,  and 
darkish.  Of  all  our  summer  birds  the  Fly- 
catcher is  the  most  mute.  It  visits  this 
island  in  the  spring,  and  disappears  in  Sep- 
tember. The  female  builds  her  nest  com- 
monly in  gardens,  on  any  projecting  stone 
in  a wall,  or  on  the  end  of  a beam,  screened 
by  the  leaves  of  a vine,  sweet-briar,  or  wood- 
bine, and  sometimes  close  to  the  post  of  a 
door,  where  people  are  going  in  and  out  all 
day  long.  The  nest  is  rather  carelessly 
made  of  moss  and  dried  grass,  mixed  in  the 
inside  with  some  wool  and  a few  hairs.  She 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dull  white,  closely 
spotted  ,and  blotched  with  rusty  red.  This 
bird  feeds  on  insects,  for  which  it  sits  watch- 
ing on  a branch  or  a post,  suddenly  dropping 
down  upon  them,  and  catching  them  on  the 
wing,  and  immediately  rising,  returns  again 
to  its  station  to  wait  for  more.  After  the 
young  have  quitted  the  nest,  the  parent  birds 
follow  them  from  tree  to  tree,  and  watch 
them  with  the  most  sedulous  attention. 
They  feed  them  with  the  flies  which  flutter 
among  the  boughs  beneath  ; or,  pursuing 
their  insect  prey  with  a quick  irregular  kind 
of  flight,  like  that  of  a butterfly,  to  a greater 
distance,  they  immediately  return  as  before 
described. 

Mr.  Knapp  says,  “ We  have  perhaps  no 
bird  more  attached  to  peculiar  situations 
than  the  GreyFlycatcher  (Muscicapa  gruula ); 
uue  pair,  or  their  descendants,  frequenting 
year  after  year  the  same  hole  in  the  wall,  or 
the  same  branch  on  the  vine  or  the  plum. 
I once  knew  a pair  of  these  birds  bring  off 
two  broods  in  one  season  from  the  same 
nest.  This  Flycatcher  delights  in  emi- 
nences. The  naked  spray  of  a tree,  or  pro- 
jecting stone  in  a building,  or  even  a tall 
stick  in  the  very  middle  of  the  grass-plot,  is 
sure  to  attract  its  attention,  as  affording  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  its  winged  prey  ; and 
from  this  it  will  be  in  constant  activity  a 
whole  summer’s  day,  capturing  its  food,  and 
returning  to  swallow  it.” 

The  Pled  Flycatcher.  ( Muscicapa  luc- 
tuosa.)  This  species  is  found  in  Sweden, 
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Russia,  and  sometimes  in  this  country  ; its 
distribution  here,  however,  being  almost  con-  ; 
fined  to  “ the  lakes  ” in  the  north  >A  England.  I 
The  beak  is  black  ; the  forehead  white;  crown  ; 
of  the  head,  and  all  the  upper  parts,  black  : 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  and  the  greater  : 
coverts  of  the  primaries  are  dusky  ; the  first  ! : 
six  quills  are  wholly  dusky,  the  rest  white  I 
at  the  base  : the  under  parts  of  the  bird  art 
white  ; the  tail  is  dusky  black  ; and  the  legs 
are  block.  There  is,  however,  occasionally  , 
great  variety  in  their  marking*.  It  frequents  ; ! 
wild  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  furze,  and  I 
open  heaths  ; and  constructs  its  nest  in  the  j 
hole  of  a tree.  The  female  lays  five  very  , j 
pale  blue  eggs. 

The  Red-eyed  Flycatcher.  (If us-  | 

cicapa  olivacea.)  This  species  is  a native 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America,  I 
and  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  West  , 
India  islands,  particularly  Jamaica,  where  « 
it  is  called  Whip- Tom- Kelly,  from  a fancied  ; 
resemblance  of  its  note  to  those  words.  The  ! 
head,  neck,  and  back  are  olive  brown  ; the  | 
wing-coverts  and  quills  are  edged  with  ) 
green,  as  is  also  the  tail  ; the  feathers  dull  _ 
brown  above  and  greyish  beneath  : from  the  I 
beak  passing  over  the  eyes  and  terminating  ( j 
on  the  hind  head  is  a reddish  white  line : \ . 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  white,  ' 
irregularly  spotted  with  pale  yellow  ; beak 
and  feet  brown.  # j 

Mr.  Gosse,  in  describing  this  species  in  his  j 
“Birds  of  Jamaica,”  says  he  can  scarcely  ! 
understand  how  the  call  can  be  . written  I 
Whip- Tom- Kelly,  os  the  accent  is  most  j 
energetically  on  the  last  syllable.  The  ( 
familiar  name  which  he  gives  to  it  is  John-  i 
to-whit ; and  says  that  sounds  closely  re-  ■ 
scmbling  those  words  are  uttered  by  this  | 
bird  with  incessant  iteration  and  untir- 
ing energy  from  every  grove,  nay  almost 
from  every  tree.  Its  food,  he  observes,  is 
both  animal  and  vegetable  ; for  in  its 
stomach  he  has  found  seeds  of  the  Tropic 
birch,  and  the  berries  of  sweet-wood,  and 
has  also  observed  it  jumping  out  from  its 
umbrageous  retreat  alter  stationary,  as  well 
as  vagrant,  prey,  “ Incubation  takes  place 
in  June  and  July.  The  nest  is  rather  a neat 
structure,  though  made  of  coarse  materials. 

It  is  a deep  cup,  about  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary tea-cup,  narrowed  at  the  mouth  ; com- 
posed of  dried  grass,  intermixed  with  siik- 
cotton,  and,  sparingly,  with  lichen  and  • 
spiders’  nests,  and  lined  with  thatch-threads. 

It  is  usually  suspended  between  two  twigs, 
or  in  the  fork  of  one,  the  margin  being  oyer- 
woven,  so  as  to  embrace  the  twigs.  This  is 
very  neatlv  performed.  Specimens  vary 
much  in  beauty.  The  eggs,  commonly  three 
in  number,  are  delicately  white,  with  a few 
small  red-brown  spots  thinly  scattered  over 
the  surface,  sometimes  very  minute  and 
few.” 

The  Catenate  Flycatcher.  ( Tityra 
Cayancnsis.)  A beautiful  species,  above  | 
seven  inches  in  length,  which  inhabits  (~av-  . 
enne  and  St.  Domingo.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  a brown  yellow  ; and  from  the  beak,  | 
which  is  dusky,  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  ' 

J is  a white  streak  : all  the  upper  parts  ct  the 
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body  are  brown,  the  feathers  lighter  on  their 
margins  ; the  wing-coverts  and  the  upper 
ones  of  the  tail  are  brown,  their  edges  rufous: 
the  chin  is  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  bright  yellow  : quills  and  tail  brown. 

Paradise  Flycatcher.  ( Muscipeta  Pa- 
rndisi. ) A singular  bird,  measuring  upwards 
of  twenty  inches  long,  owing  to  its  dispro- 
portioned  tail,  which  is  generally  about 
fourteen  inches.  Its  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  throat,  are  greenish  black  ; the 
feathers  on  the  former  are  very  long,  and 
form  a crest : the  back,  rump,  wing-coverts, 
and  tail-feathers  are  white ; the  greater 
I coverts  and  quills  black,  fringed  with  white; 

the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under 
i parts  of  the  body,  pure  white  ; tail  cunei- 
form ; legs  ash-coloured.  This  bird  is  found 
! in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting 
the  borders  of  rivers,  where  its  insect  food  is 
j most  abundant. 

Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher,  (j Vusci- 
vora  forficcita.}  This  bird,  whose  distinctive 
appellation  is  derived  from  its  forked  tail,  is 
ten  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  forms 
one  half.  The  colour  of  the  beak  is  black  ; 
the  head  and  back  are  light  grey,  slightly 
tinged  with  red  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body 
white ; beneath  the  wing  red  ; the  wing- 
coverts  ash-colour ; and  the  quills  black, 
edged  with  gray.  It  inhabits  Mexico.  [See 
Tyrannus:  Rhipidura:  Onychorhyncus.] 

1 FLYING-FISH.  {Exocetus.)  By  the 
extraordinary  length  and  size  of  their  pec- 
toral fins,  the  fishes  of  this  genus  are  enabled 
to  spring  occasionally  from  the  water,  and 
to  support  a kind  of  temporary  flight  through 
j the  air : hence  their  name.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  their  “ flights”  are  chiefly  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the 
jaws  of  the  dolphin,  and  other  predaceous 
fishes,  which  are  constantly  pursuing  them. 
Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  admirably  graphic  “ Natu- 
ralist's Sojourn  in  Jamaica,”  has  shown  that 
they  can  direct  and  change  their  flight.  The 
following  account  cannot,  therefore,  be  en- 
tirely depended  on  : “ I have  never,”  observes 
Mr.  G.  Bennett,  the  author  of  ‘ Wanderings 
in  New  South  Wales,’  “ been  able  to  sec  any 
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percussion  of  the  pectoral  fins  during  flight, 
and  the  greatest  length  of  time  I have  seen 
this  volatile  fish  on  the  fin  has  been  thirty 
seconds  by  the  watch,  and  their  longest 
flight  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall  has  been 
200  yards  ; but  he  thinks  that  subsequent 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  The 
' most  usual  height  of  flight,  as  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  from  two  to  three 


feet ; but  I have  known  them  come  on  board 
ut  a height  of  fourteen  feet  and  upwards  ; 
and  they  have  been  well  ascertained  to  come 
into  channels  of  a line-of-battle  ship,  which 
is  considered  as  high  as  twenty  feet  and 
upwards.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  they 
have  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  in 
the  air  after  having  left  their  native  clement; 
•for,  on  watching  them,  I have  often  seen 
them  fall  much  below  the  elevation  at  which 
they  first  rose  from  the  water,  but  never  in 
any  one  instance  could  I observe  them  rise 
from  the  height  at  which  they  first  sprang  ; 
for  I regard  the  elevation  they  first  take  to 
depend  on  the  power  of  the  first  spring  or 
leap  they  make  on  leaving  their  native  ele- 
ment." 

In  tropical  seas  the  Flying-fish  rise  from 
water  in  flocks,  or,  more  properly,  shoals,  of 
hundreds  at  a time,  when  disturbed  by  the 
passing  of  a ship,  or  pursued  by  their  invete- 
rate foe,  the  dolphin.  They  spring  from  the 
crest  of  a wave,  and,  darting  forward,  plunge 
into  another,  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards,  often  pur- 
sued by  marine  birds  in  the  element  to 
which  they  are  driven  for  protection  against 
the  tv  rants  of  their  own.  — Gardner,  in  his 
‘Travels  in  Brazil,’  confirms  Humboldt’s 
assertion,  (denied  by  Cuvier,)  that  the  Fly- 
ing-fish uses  its  pectoral  fins  as  wings  during 
the  time  it  remains  above  water. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
are  — pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  to  the  body 
in  length  ; head  flattened  above  and  on  the 
sides  ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished 
with  a longitudinal  series  of  carinated  scales 
on  each  side  ; dorsal  fin  placed  above  the 
anal  : eyes  large  ; jaws  furnished  with  small 
pointed  teeth.  There  are  but  very  few  of 
the  genus. 

The  Mediterranean  Flying-fish  (Exo- 
cetm  exiliens ) runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  its  general  shape  resembling  that 
of  a herring  : the  head  is  rather  large,  and 
sloping  pretty  suddenly  in  front ; the  eyes- 
large,  and  of  a silver  colour,  with  a cast  of 
gold  ; the  scales  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded  ; 
and  the  whole  fish  is  of  a bright  silvery  cast, 
with  a blue  or  dusky  tinge  on  the  upper 
part.  The  pectoral  fins  arc  of  a sharply 
lanceolate  form,  and  extend  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  the  tail ; the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  shallow,  and  placed  opposite  each 
other  near  the  tail,  which  is  deeply  forked 
with  sharp-pointed  lobes,  the  lower  being 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  upper  ; the 
ventral  fins,  which  are  rather  large  and  long, 
are  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Oceanic  Flying-fish.  ( Exocetus  voli- 

tans.)  This  species  is  somewhat  more  slen- 
der, and  the  head  less  sloping  than  the  pre- 
ceding, though  from  its  general  resemblance 
it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  it  ; but  the 
principal  difference  arises  from  the  ventral 
fins  being  seated  near  the  pectoral  ones,  and 
from  their  being  much  smaller  and  of  a 
slightly  lunatcd  form.  This  species  is  of  a 
bright  silver  colour,  gradually  deepening 
into  purplish  brown  on  the  back,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  yellowish,  and  the  ventral  fins  and 
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tail  reddish.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
and  American  seas ; but  it  is  also  sometimes 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  soli-  ; 
tary  instances  occur  of  its  having  been  seen 
about  our  own  coasts.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  found  some  species  with  curious  append- 
ages or  filaments  attached  to  the  lower  jaw. 
The  air-bladder  in  this,  and  doubtless  in 
the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  very  large. 

FLYING  SQUIRREL.  \Pteromya .)  A 
genus  of  rodent  mammalia,  distinguished 
from  the  common  Squirrels  by  the  extension 
of  the  skin  of  the  flunk  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  which  gives  them  the  power  of 
supporting  themselves  a short  time  in  the 
air,  and  of  making  immense  leaps.  The  feet 
have  long  bony  appendages,  which  help  to 
support  this  lateral  membrane.  To  this 
genus  belongs  the  common  Flying  Squirrel 
( Ptevomys  vola ns),  which  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  most  northern  regions,  and  abounds  in 
the  birch  and  pine  woods  of  Siberia  in  par- 
ticular. Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a 
pale  grey,  and  on  the  under  parts  milk- 
white.  It  measures  about  six  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
the  latter  being  shorter  than  the  body, 
thickly  furred,  of  a slightly  flattened  form, 
and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Its  manner 
of  flight,  or  rather  springing,  is  performed 
by  means  of  an  expansile  furry  membrane, 
reaching  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  hind  ; and 
in  order  the  better  to  manage  this  part,  the 
thumb  of  the  fore  feet  is  stretched  out  to  a 
considerable  length  within  the  membrane, 
so  as  to  appear  in  the  skeleton  like  a long 
bony  process  on  each  side  of  the  fore  feet. 
The  Flying  Squirrel  generally  resides  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  towards  the  upper  part  ; 
preparing  its  nest  of  the  finer  mosses.  It  is 
a solitary  animal,  and  is  only  seen  in  pairs 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  by  day,  emerging  only  at  the 
commencement  of  twilight,  when  it  may.be  : 
seen  climbing  about  the  trees,  and  darting  I 
with  great  velocity  from  one  to  the  other.  J 
It  feeds  on  the  young  buds  and  catkins  of 
the  birch  and  pine,  &c.  ; and  in  the  winter  I 
it  leaves  its  nest  only  in  mild  weather,  but  , 
does  not  become  torpid  during  that  season.  I 
This  animal  readily  springs,  or,  as  it  were, 
swiftly  sails,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  fa- 
thoms or  more,  and  thus  posses  from  one 
tree  to  another,  always  directing  its  flight  | 
obliquely  downwards.  It  very  rarely  de- 
scends to  the  surface,  and,  when  taken  and 
placed  on  the  ground,  runs  or  springs  some- 
what  awkwardly,  with  its  tail  elevated,  be-  1 
ginning  to  climb  with  great  activity  as  soon 
os  it  reaches  a tree.  If  thrown  from  a height, 
it  immediately  spreads  its  membranes,  and, 
balancing  itself,  endeavours  to  direct  its 
motion  by  the  assistance  of  the  tail.  The 
youn"  are  produced  early  in  May,  and  are 
from  two  to  four  in  number  : they  arc  at 
first  blind,  and  nearly  void  of  hair ; and  the 
parent  fosters  them  by  covering  them  with 
her  flying-membrane.  In  their  manner  of 
sitting  and  feeding,  as  well  as  in  the  action 
of  washing  their  face  with  their  paws,  &c., 
the  Flying  Squirrel  resembles  the  common 
sjiecies. 


I The  ViBOixiAW  Fltijto  Squibkel.  (Pu- 
romys  volticella.)  This  specie*  differ*  from  | 
the  preceding  both  in  size  and  colour.  It* 
general  length  is  five  inches  to  the  tail,  which  J 
measures  about  four  inches  ; the  colour  being  i 
a eubferruginous  brown  above,  and  yellowish 
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white  beneath  ; and  the  edges  of  the  flying- 
membrane  are  of  a darker  tinge  than  the 
rest  of  the  fur,  contrasting  with  the  white 
border  of  the  under  part.  '!  he  tail  is  of  a 
similar  colour  to  the  body,  with  the  hair 
spreading  towards  each  side,  and  the  extre- 
mity somewhat  sharpened.  The  eyes  are 
large,  and  the  ears  rather  short,  almost 
naked,  and  slightly  rounded.^  It  is  a native 
of  tlie  temperate  parts  of  North  America : 
and,  being  a beautiful  little  animal  and  rea- 
dily tamed,  is  frequently  kept  in  a state  of 
captivity  : it  feeds  on  various  fruits,  nuts, 
almonds, &c.,  and  shows  a considerable  degree 
of  attachment  to  its  possessor.  It  is  natu- 
rally of  a gregarious  disposition,  and  may 
be  seen  flying,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
together/from  tree  to  tree.  Like  the  former 
species,  it  is  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits  : 
it  prepares  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
with  moss,  leaves,  &c.  ; several  often  in- 
habiting the  same  retreat.  They  are  capable 
of  swimming,  in  case  of  necessity,  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  quadrupeds,  and.  after  leaving 
the  water,  can  exert  their  power  of  flight  as 
before. 

FOOTMAN  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths, 
of  the  genera  Eulepia  and  Liihosia. 

FORAMINIFERA.  A term  equivalent 
to  the  llhizopoda  of  some  naturalist*,  ana 
signifying  a class  of  minute  animalcules  pro- 
vided* with  many- chambered  cell*.  ki>ee 

RmzoroDA  in  Supplement.] 
FORFICULA.  [See  Earwig.] 
FORMICA.  [See  Ant.] 

FORMICID.E.  A family  of  Ilymenop- 
terous  insects,  composed  ot  the  well-known 
ami  highly  interesting  tribes  of  .4 nt* ; but 
not  including  the  still  more  singular  Tcr-mx- 
tidcc , or  White  Ants  (with  which  they  must 
not  be  confounded).  Both  are  full  of  in- 
terest, and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation ; and  to  each  we  have  according. j 
devoted  no  inconsiderable  space.  [See  Art  : 
Driver-art.] 


FOSSANE.  ( Fiverra  fossa.)  An  animal 
of  the  Weasel  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Genet,  which  it  greatly  resembles  : its 
colours,  however,  are  somewhat  bolder,  and 
its  rows  of  spots  along  the  sides  more  regu- 
larly disposed  : the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a dingy  white  ; and  the  tail  i9  anuu- 
lated  with  black  and  white.  This  animal  is 
said  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  fierce- 
ness, destroying  poultry,  &c.,  in  the  manner 
of  the  common  weasel.  It  is  a native  of 
Madagascar,  Guinea,  Cochin-China,  &c. 

FOSSORES.  An  extensive  group  of 


head,  obliquely  seated  eyes,  sharp  erect  ears, 
an  elongated  body  well  covered  with  hair, 
proportionally  short  limbs,  and  a straight 
bushy  tail,  so  long  that  when  pendent  it 
touches  the  ground.  The  general  colour  is 
a yellow-brown  ; and  on  the  forehead, 
shoulders,  hind  part  of  the  back,  as  far  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tail,  and  outside  of  the 
hind  legs,  it  is  a little  mixed  with  white  or 
ash-colour  : the  lips,  cheek,  and  throat  are 
white,  and  a white  stripe  runs  along  the  under 
side  of  the  legs  ; the  tips  of  the  ears  and  the 
feet  are  black  : the  tail  a reddish-yellow, 
mixed  with  a blackish  tinge,  and  internally 


Hymenopterous  insects,  forming  a subsection  brownish  yellow-white,  with  a blackish  cast ; 
of  the  Aculeata.  They  are  solitary  in  their  J the  tip  mi‘lk  white 


habits  ; and  most  of  the  species  are  organized 
for  excavating  cells  in  earth  or  wood,  in 
which  they  bury  other  insects  in  a wounded 
and  feeble  state,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
posit their  eggs  ; so  that  the  larvae,  when 
hatched,  find  a store  of  food  prepared  for 
their  sustenance.  The  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  not  being  enlarged,  the  legs 
are  not  fitted  for  carrying  pollen,  neither  is 
the  body  clothed  with  hairs,  requisite  for 
its  transport.  Some  species,  the  structure  of 
whose  legs  is  not  adapted  for  burrowing,  are 
parasitic,  and,  like  the  cuckoo  amoug  birds, 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species, 


The  Fox  varies  considerably  in  size,  but 
in  general  measures  about  three  feet  six 
inches  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
of  which  the  latter  is  sixteen  inches  ; and 
the  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  fourteen 
inches.  “ The  general  expression  of  its 
features,”  as  Mr.  Bell  remarks,  “ the  ob- 
liquity and  quickness  of  the  eye,  the  sharp 
shrewd-loolcing  muzzle,  and  the  erect  ears, 
afford  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of 
that  mingled  acuteness  and  fraud  which 
have  long  rendered  it  a by-word  and  a 
proverb  ; for  it  is  well-known  that  this  cha- 
racter of  its  physiognomy  is  not  falsified 


at  whose  expense  the  young  are  reared,  j kv  the  animai’s”real  propensities  and  ha- 
When  full  grown,  these  larvae  spin  a cocoon,  | kits." 
in  which  they  pass  the  pupa  state.  The 
perfect  insects  are  generally  very  active,  and 
fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  especially  those 


of  the  Umbelliferse.  The  work  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Shuekard  on  the  British  Fossorial  Ilymen- 
optera  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  Entomo- 
logists, and  we  recommend  it  to  those  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  British  species,  often 
endowed  with  such  wonderfully  interesting 
habits. 

FOWL.  This  term,  when  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  is  of  similar  import  with 
Birds  ; but,  in  a limited  view,  it  more  pe- 
culiarly signifies  the  larger  kind  of  birds, 
both  wild  and  domestic,  which  are  either 
reared  or  pursued  for  the  purposes  of  food. 
In  this  sense,  Fowl  includes  all  the  denizens 
of  the  poultry  yard,  with  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  all  other  kinds  of  winged  game. 

FOX.  (Canis  vulpes.)  Of  all  beasts  of 
prey,  the  Fox  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
crafty  and  sagacious,  whether  in  obtaining 
food  or  in  eluding  pursuit.  They  appear  to 
be  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  all 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
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globe  : occurring  with  numerous  varieties, 
a*  to  colour  and  size,  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  The  Fox 
has  a broad  head,  a sharp  snout,  a flat  fore- 


The  Fox  prepares  for  himself  a convenient 
den  in  which  he  lies  concealed  during  the 
! greater  part  of  the  day  : this  he  sometimes 
obtains  by  dispossessing  the  badger  of  his 
hole  ; at  other  times  by  forming  his  own 
burrow  ; but  it  is  always  so  contiived  as  to 
afford  the  best  security  to  the  occupant,  by 
being  situated  under  hard  ground,  the  roots 
of  trees,  &c.,  and  is  furnished  with  proper 
outlets  through  which  he  may  escape  when 
hard  pressed  by  his  hunters.  Prudent,  pa- 
1 tient,  and  vigilant,  he  waits  the  opportunity 
of  depredation,  and  varies  his  conduct  on 
every  occasion.  His  domicile  is  generally 
at  the  edge  of  a wood,  and  yet  within  a con- 
venient distance  of  some  farm-house:  from 
thence  he  listens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  the  cackling  of  the  domestic  fowls, 
then,  concealing  his  approaches,  he  creeps 
stealthily  along,  attacks  his  prey,  and  seldom 
returns  without  his  booty.  Poultry,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  small  birds,  leverets,  and 
rabbits  are  his  favourite  objects  : but  he  is 
also  fond  of  certain  berries  and  fruits,  and 
can  occasionally  make  a meal  of  field-mice, 
frogs,  newts,  &c.  The  Fox  seems  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  that  instinct  of  gratitude 
which  characterizes  the  Dog,  and  is  even 
found  in  the  Wolf  and  Jackal ; nay,  what- 
ever kindness  may  be  shown  him  when  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  he  is  still  sly,  timid, 
and  suspicious;  insusceptible,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  any  kind  of  attachment.  His  voice 
is  a kind  or  yelp,  or  stifled  bark,  and  Ids  bite 
is  very  severe  and  dangerous. 

There  is  no  animal  that  affords  more  di- 
version to  the  huntsman,  or  that  gives  him 
more  occupation,  than  the  Fox.  When  he 
finds  himself  pursued,  be  usually  makes  for 
his  hole,  and,  penetrating  to  the  bottom,  lies 
quiet  till  a terrier  is  sent  in  to  him  ; but 


should  his  den  be  under  a rock  or  the  roots 
of  trees,  he  is  safe,  for  the  terrier  is  no  match 
for  him  there,  and  he  cannot  be  dug  out. 
When,  as  is  generally  practised,  the  retreat 
to  his  den  is  cut  off,  his  stratagems  and 
shifts  to  escape  are  various,  lie  always  seeks 
the  most  woody  parts  of  the  country,  and 
prefers  such  paths  as  are  most  embarrassed 
I by  thorns  and  briars  : he  runs  in  a direct 
line  before  the  hounds,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them  ; and  when  overtaken,  he 
defends  himself  with  desperate  and  silent 
I obstinacy.  The  fetid  odour  of  the  Fox  is 
1 intolerable  : his  sight  is  keen  ; and  he  pos- 
sesses astonisliing  acuteness  of  smell.  The 
time  of  gestation  is  about  sixty-three  days  ; 

, and  while  the  female  is  suckling  her  young, 
nothing  can  exceed  her  courage  and  bold- 
ness. The  Fox,  unmolested,  will  live  twelve 
: or  fourteen  years.  In  the  first  year  he  is 
called  a cub;  the  second,  a Fox;  and  the 
j third,  an  old  Fox:  he  is  eighteen  months,  or 
| nearly  two  years  old,  before  he  arrives  at  full 
maturity.  The  skin  makes  a warm  and  soft 
fur,  and.  is  therefore  used  for  muffs,  linings, 
j &c. 

I Arctic  Fox.  ( Cam's  lagopus.)  This 
species  is  smaller  than  the  common  Fox, 
j with  a sharp  nose,  and  short  rounded  ears, 

1 almost  hid  in  its  fur  ; the  legs  arc  short,  and 
l the  toes  are  covered  both  above  and  below 
| with  a very  thick  soft  fur  : the  tail  is  shorter 
I than  that  of  the  common  Fox,  but  more 
' bushy.  It  inhabits  the  countries  bordering 
, on  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  both  continents. 

| At  the  approach  of  wiuter  their  coat  of  hair 
becomes  thick  and  ragged  ; till  at  length  it 
grows  perfectly  white,  changing  colour  last 
on  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  tip  of  the  tail. 


but  though  the  fur  is  light  arid  warm,  it  b> 
not  durable.  The  Greenlanders  take  them 
either  in  pitfalls  dug  in  the  mow,  and  baited 
with  fish  ; or  in  springs  made  with  whale-  j 
bone  laid  over  a hole  made  in  the  mow,  j 
strewed  over  at  bottom  with  fish  ; or  in  trape  j 
similarly  baited.  The  arctic  travellers  and  j 
voyagers,  Dr.  Sir  John  Richardson,  Captains 
Parry,  Franklin,  Rom,  Lyon,  Rack,  and 
Simpson,  refer  much  in  their  narrative*  to 
this  inhabitant  of  snow-covered  countries  ; I 
and  those  familiar  with  their  writings  can- 
not but  sympathize  with  their  regard  for  ; 
the  limited  number  of  animals  and  plant*  : 
which  they  met  with  in  these  dreary  wastes. 
One  of  the  most  active,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest,  was  the  White  Arctic  Fox 
described  above. 

Antarctic  Fox.  (Cam's  Antarctic as.)  | 
This  species  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Isle?,  1 
near  the  extremity  of  South  America,  and  is 
about  one-third  larger  than  the  Arctic  Fox  ; 
has  much  the  appearance  of  the  wolf  in  its 
ears,  tail,  and  the  strength  of  its  limbs  ; 
whence  the  French  call  it  Loup-renard,  or 
the  Wolf-fox.  The  head  and  body  are  of  a 
cinereous  brown  hue,  the  hair  being  more 
woolly  than  that  of  the  common  Fox  : 
the  legs  are  dashed  with  rust-colour ; the 
tail  dusky,  more  bushy,  and  shorter  than 
that  of  the  common  Fox,  and  tipped  with 
white.  It  resides  near  the  Ehores.  kennels 
like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  and  forms  regular 
paths  from  one  bay  to  another,  probably  for 
the  convenience  of  surprising  water-fowl,  on 
which  it  principally  subsists.  It  is  a tame, 
fetid  animal,  and  harks  like  a dog. 

Black  or  Silvery  Fox.  (Cants  arger,- 
tatus .)  This  species  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  common  Fox 


abotio  rox.  — (oanis  [volpbs]  uoopns.) 

! This  species  preys  upon  various  small  quad- 
i rupeds,  such  as  hares,  marmots,  &c.,  as  well 
1 as  upon  all  kinds  of  water-fowl  nnd  their 
egrrg  ; also,  when  necessity  urge.’,  on  the 
carcasses  of  fish  left  on  shore,  shell-fish,  or 
w hatsoever  the  sea  throws  up.  Mr.  Pennant 
says,  that  in  Spitzbcrgen  nnd  Greenland, 
where  the  ground  is  eternally  frozen,  they 
live  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  two  or  three  in- 
habiting the  same  hole.  They  swim  well, 
and  often  cross  from  island  to  island  in 
search  of  prey.  They  arc  tame  and  inoffen- 
sive animals  ; and  are  killed  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  both  in  Asia  and  Iludson  s Ray: 


3ILVXRT  rox.  — (CAN19  iBOFSTATCS.) 

by  its  copious  and  beautiful  fur,  which,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Asiatic  one,  is  of  a rich  and 
shining  black  or  deep  brown  colour,  with  the 
longer  or  exterior  hairs  of  a silvery  white, 
giving  a highly  elegant  appearance  to  the  ; 
animal,  and  rendering  its  fur  more  valuable 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  quadruped. 

Rf.d  Fox.  (Cam's  fvh'us.)  This  species 
is  found  throughout  North  America  ; its 
general  colour  is  bright  ferruginous  on  the 
head,  back,  and  sides  : beneath  the  chin  it  is 
white,  whilst  the  throat  and  neck  arc  of  a 
dark  grey  : the  under  parts  of  the  body 
towards  the  tail  are  a very  pale  red.  The 
skins  arc  much  sought  for,  aDd  employed  in 
various  manufactures. 
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Crossed  Fox.  (Cam's  dccussatus.)  The 
colour  of  this  animal’s  fur  is  a sort  of  gray, 
resulting  from  the  mixture  of  black  and 
white  hair.  He  has  a black  cross  on  his 
shoulders,  from  which  he  derives  his  name. 
The  muzzle,  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  feet  are  black  ; the  end  of  the  tail  is 
white.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
America  ; and  it  has  been  suggested  os  pro- 
i bable  that  it  is  only  a variety  of  the  Black 
1 Fox. 

Corsac  Fox.  ( Cam's  Coraac.)  This 
animal,  which  inhabits  the  vast  plains  of 
Tartary,  is,  in  summer,  of  a clear  yellow- 
ferruginous  colour  : in  winter,  mixed  or 
shaded  with  grey,  deeper  on  the  back,  white 
on  the  belly,  and  reddish  on  the  leet  i the 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  a border  of  white  ; 
and  a brownish  stripe  runs  from  them  down 
the  nose  : the  ears  are  short ; the  toil  almost 
as  Ions  as  the  body,  both  the  base  and  tip 
being  blackish.  It  commits  great  ravages 
among  the  game  ; is  hunted  with  falcons 
I and  dogs  ; and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
i forty  or  fifty  thousand  are  annually  taken, 
sold*  to  the  Russians,  and  a vast  number  of 
them  sent  into  Turkey. 

Swift  Fox.  (Canis  velox .)  This  beau- 
tiful little  animal,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  auy  other  species,  is  distinguished  by 
its  extraordinary  speed,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
surpasses  the  fleetest  uutelope,  and  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  touch  the  ground  in  its 
course.  Its  body  is  slender,  and  the  tail 
rather  long,  cylindrical,  and  black : the  hair 
is  fine,  dense,  and  soft. 

FOX-HOUND.  Among  those  manly  and 
exhilaratiug  field  sports  for  which  “ Old 
England"  has  so  long  been  famous,  fox- 
hunting justly  claims  pre-eminence  ; and  in 
the  annals  of  the  chase  numerous  instances 
of  speed,  courage,  and  perseverance  are  to 
be  found  which  may  well  be  ranked  among 
the  marvellous.  With  tills  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  toe  have  no  legitimate  busi- 
ness, but  merely  allude  to  it,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  care  and 
attention  which,  for  centuries,  have  been  be- 
stowed on  this  peculiar  breed  of  dogs  — a 
breed  in  which  are  combined,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  excellence,  fleetness, 
strength,  spirit,  fine  scent,  perseverance,  and 
subordination.  The  Fox-hound  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Stag-hound,  his  average 
height  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
inches  ; but  in  all  the  requisites  for  hunting 
he  is  unrivalled.  To  be  perfect,  we  are  told, 
“ his  legs  should  be  straight  as  arrows  ; his 
feet  round  and  not  too  large  ; his  shoulders 
black  ; his  breast  rather  wide  than  narrow  ; 
his  chest  deep  ; his  back  broad  ; his  head 
small  ; his  neck  thin  ; his  tail  thick  and 
bushy,  and  well  carried." 

FRANCOLIN.  The  birds  which  are  thus 
designated  bear  so  great  a resemblance  to 
the  Partridge,  that  many  naturalists  include 
them  in  the  genus  I’crdix;  but  there  are 
others  who  say  that  the  Francolins  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Partridges  by  the 
beak  being  longer  and  stronger  ; the  tail  is 
also  longer,  &e.  In  the  manners  of  the 

birds  also  there  is  a great  dissimilarity,  the 
Francolins  residing  in  damp  places  and 
perching  upon  trees,  whereas  Partridges 
always  rest  upon  the  ground. 

The  Common  Francolin  (Francolinus 
vulgaris)  is  upwards  of  twelve  inches  in 
length  : the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts 
are  varied  with  dusky  and  yellowish  rust- 
colour  5 the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  belly  are  black  ; round  the  neck  is  a 
rusty  orange  collar ; the  sides  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  body  are  black,  varied  with 
spots  of  white  ; the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  thighs  striped  with  black  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  rump  crossed  with 
alternate  lines  of  black  and  yellowish  white  : 
the  quills  dusky,  marked  with  transverse 
rusty  yellow  spots  : tail  rounded,  the  four 
middle  feathers  alternately  striped  with 
black  and  rusty  yellow  ; the  others  on  each 
side,  with  black  and  white  for  two-thirds  of 
their  length  : the  rest  black  to  the  tip  : legs 
reddish,  and  furnished  with  a spur.  This 
elegant  species  is  found  throughout  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  ; other  allied  spe- 
cies are  met  with  ’"n  Bengal,  and  are  abun- 
dant iu  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
It  feeds  upon  insects  and  seeds  : it  has  a 
very'  loud  whistle ; and  its  flesh  is  greatly 
esteemed. 

The  Pondicherry  Francolin  ( Franco - 
limes  Poudiccriamis)  is  a beautiful  species. 
Its  length,  including  the  tail,  is  fourteen 
inches  : the  beak  is  red  at  the  base  and  yel- 
low at  the  tip  : the  top  of  the  head  is  gray- 
brown  ; the  forehead  bright  red,  that  colour 
passing  over  the  eyes  like  an  eyebrow,  and 
ending  on  the  back  of  the  head  : the  breast 
is  alternately  striped  with  whitish-yellow 
and  bright  brown  : the  back,  the  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  the  rump,  gray- 
brown  ; the  edges  of  the  leathers  with  black 
spots,  and  all  of  them  with  three  reddish- 
white  stripes  : the  quills  and  secondaries 
are  gray',  the  outer  webs  striped  with  yel- 
lowish white  : the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
are  gray,  spotted,  and  crossed  with  four  yel- 
low-white bands ; the  belly  and  abdomen 
are  white,  striped  with  semicircular  bands  : 
the  legs  are  red,  and  armed  with  a strong 
spur.  It  is  met  with  in  parts  of  India,  where 
it  frequents  gardens  and  cultivated  lands, 
and  is  called  a partridge. 

The  Pearled  Francolin.  (Francolinus 
perlatus.)  This  species  is  common  in  Cliiua, 
and  is  likewise  known  at  Bengal,  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  Madagascar.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Francolins,  it  is  a forest  bird,  and  perches 
upon  trees.  The  male  of  this  beautiful  spe- 
cies varies  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
length  : the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head 
are  block,  edged  with  red  ; two  longitudinal 
black  stripes  commence  from  the  beak,  and 
surround  the  eyes,  leaving  the  space  between 
pure  white,  of  which  colour  the  throat  is 
also  : the  feathers  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck  are  black,  marked  with  four  lonm- 
tudinal  white  spots  ; those  on  the  top  of  the 
buck,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  ore  black,  each 

varied  with  six  rounded  white  spots : the 
scapulars  are  of  a reddish  chestnut,  with 
whitish  spots  at  their  tips  : the  back,  the 
rump,  the  upper  wing-coverts,  and  those  of 
the  tail  at  their  base,  are  black,  with  innu- 
merable white  bands;  the  tip  of  the  tail- 
feathers  is  black  ; the  belly  is  whitish,  the 
sides  rather  red,  both  varied  with  black 
lines  : the  under  tail-coverts  are  jed  ; the 
beak  is  black,  and  the  feet  are  bright  red : 
the  tarsi  are  armed  with  a thick  and  blunt 
spur.  The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  male. 

FRATERCULA.  A genus  of  web-footed 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Alcadce , and 
containing  the  common  Puffin  ( F.arctica .) 
[See  Puff ix  : Auk.] 

FRIAR-BIRD.  ( Tropidorhynchus  corni- 
culatus .'  This  bird  is  generally  dispersed 
over  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  variously 
called  by  the  colouists  Friar-bird,  Monk, 
and  Poor  Soldier.  It  selects  the  topmost 
dead  branches  of  the  most  lofty  trees  whereon 


Another  species,  TBOPiDOBiirycnug  An  . 
OENTICEP8,  or  Silvery -crowned  Friar-bird, 
inhabits  the  north-west  coart  of  Australia.  i 

FRIGATE  BIRD.  (TarltypcUs.)  Thir 
is  an  aquatic  bird  allied  to  the  G-»rmorant*. 
from  which,  however,  it  differ*  by  having  a 
forked  tail,  short  feet,  the  membrane*  of  , 
which  are  very  deeply  notched,  an  extra-  ; 
ordinary  spread  of  wing  (said  to  be  ten  or  . 
twelve  feet  in  extent;,  and  a beak  both  man-  i 


FRIAR-BIRD. 

(TROPTDORHYNOHOS  CORNICTJTjATUS.) 

to  perch  and  pour  forth  its  garrulous  and 
singular  notes,  and  attracts  attention  more 
by  its  loud  and  singular  call  than  by  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  called,  from  some  of  these 
I notes,  Poor  Soldier,  Pimlico,  Toxir  o’clock, 

| &c.  : its  bare  head  and  neck  give  it  also  the 
appellation  of  Friar-bird,  Monk,  and  Eea- 
tlier-hend.  Its  flight  is  undulating  and 
powerful,  and  it  may  be  seen  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another  : when 
among  the  branches  it  can  cling  in  every 
direction  ; sometimes  it  hangs  by  one  foot, 
with  its  head  downwards : if  seized  when 
wounded  it  can  inflict  with  its  sharp  claws 
severe  wounds  on  the  head  of  the  captor.  It 
feeds  on  the  pollen  of  Eucalypti,  on  insects, 
wild  figs,  and  berries.  It  begins  to  breed  in 
November,  becoming  then  animated  ana 
tierce,  readily  attacking  hawks,  crows,  and 
other  birds  that  may  venture  near  its  nest. 
The  nest  is  cup-shaped,  and  rather  rudely 
constructed,  being  composed  of  the  inner 
rind  of  the  stringy  bark  and  wool,  to  which 
succeeds  a layer  of  fine  twigs  lined  with 
grasses  and  fibrous  roots  ; the  whole  openly 
suspended  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  an 
apple  (Annophora)  or  gum-tree,  frequently 
within  a few  feet  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  generally  three  in  number.  The  young 
have  merely  the  rudiment  of  a knob  to  the 
bill.  — ( Gould's  Birds  of  Australia.) 


FRIG  ATE-BIRO. — (TACHTPSTEB  tQCILl.  I 


dibles  of  which  are  curved  at  the  tip.  The 
plumage  is  a richly-empurpled  black,  the 
under  part  of  the  throat  more  or  less  varied 
with  wliite,  and  the  beak  red.  In  command 
of  wing  it  is  equalled  by  none  of  its  class  ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  met  with  at  an  im- 
mense distance  from  all  land,  principally 
between  the  tropics,  where  it  is  seen  darting 
upon  the  flying-fish,  and  attacking  the  gan- 
nets  and  gulls  in  order  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge their  prey.  It  has  received  from 
English  sailors  the  names  of  Frigate-bird  . 
and  Man-of-war  bird.  It  breeds  on  trees 
on  uninhabited  islands,  and  lays  a single  ■ 
spherical  white  egg. 

Dr.Chamberlaine,  in  the  J amaica  Almanac 
for  1843,  thus  writes  of  the  Frigate-bird:  ] 
“ He  i9  almost  always  a constant  attendant 
upon  our  fishermen,  when  pursuing  their  vo- 
cation on  the  sand-banks  in  Kingston  har- 
bour, or  near  the  Falisados.  Over  their 
heads  it  takes  its  aerial  stand,  and  watches 
their  motions  with  a patience  and  perse- 
verance the  most  exemplary.  It  is  upon 
these  occasions  that  the  Pelicans,  the  Gulls, 
and  other  sea-birds,  become  its  associates  and 
companions.  These  are  also  foimd  watching 
with  equal  eagerness  and  anxiety  the  issue 
of  the  fishermen’s  progress,  attracted  _ to  the 
spot  bv  the  sea  of  living  objects  immediately 
beneath  them.  And  then  it  is.  when  these 
men  are  making  their  last  haul,  and  the 
finnv  tribe  are  fluttering  and  panting  for 
life,  that  this  voracious  bird  exhibits  his 
fierce  and  voracious  propensities.  His  hun- 
gry companions  have  scarcely  secured  their 
prey  bv  the  side  of  the  fishermen  s canoes, 
when  with  the  lightning’s^  dart  they  are 
pounced  upon  with  such  violence,  that,  to 
escape  its  rapacious  assaults,  they  readily 
in  turn  yield  their  hard-earned  booty  to  this 
formidable  opponent.  The  lightness  of  it* 
trunk,  the  short  tarsi,  and  vast  spread  of 
wing,  together  with  its  long,  slender,  and 
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forked  tail,  all  conspire  to  give  him  a su- 
periority over  his  tribe,  not  only  in  length 
ami  rapidity  of  flight,  but  also  in  the  power 
of  maintaining  itself  on  outspread  pinions 
in  the  regions  of  his  aerial  habitation  amidst 
the  clouds  ; where,  at  times,  so  lofty  are  its  . 
soarings,  its  figure  becomes  almost  invisible 
to  the  spectator  in  this  nether  world.” 

FRINGILLIDiE.  A large  family  of 
Passerine  birds,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Finches,  and  including  various  minor 
groups,  consisting  of  several  genera,  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  one  another.  None 
of  them  are  of  large  size  ; and  in  their  habits 
and  general  appearance  they  bear  a very 
strong  relationship.  They  feed  chiefly  upon 
various  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds  ; occasion- 
ally also  upon  insects.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  hardy  birds,  and  do  not  quit  this 
country  during  the  winter ; but  some  few 
ore  driven  hither  at  that  season  from  more 
northern  climates.  Many  of  the  Fnngillidce 
are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  song ; 
others  are  highly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  They  frequent  fields,  groves, 
hedgerows,  and  woodlands  ; while  many,  in 
a state  of  captivity,  are  rendered  subservient 
to  the  amusement  and  gratification  of  man. 
They  are  severally  described  in  this  work, 
and  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  In  this  place  we  shall  merely  give 
one  species,  as  an  example,  which  we  find 
among  the  beautifully  coloured  specimens 
in  Mr.  Gould’s  superb  work.  It  is  culled 
Estrelda  Temporalis , or  the  Red-eyebrowed 
Pinch.  This  bird  has  the  crown  of  the  head 
bluish-gray  ; wings  and  tail  olive-brown  ; 
patch  over  the  eye  and  rump,  crimson  ; bill 
red  ; legs  yellowish  white.  Eggs  five  or  six 
in  number,  of  a beautiful  fleshy  white.  It 
is  found  in  the  pasture  lands  of  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  and  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney.  In  the  autumn  it  is  gregarious, 
often  assembling  in  very  large  flocks  ; but 
in  the  spring  they  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs. 
They  build  a large  nest,  formed  of  dead 
grass,  lined  with  thistle-down,  in  any  low 
bush  adapted  for  a site,  and  in  none  more 
frequently  than  in  that  beautiful  plant,  the 
Leptosperm um  squarrosum.  In  the  exten- 
sive and  admirable  work  by  Messrs.  Gray 
and  Mitchell,  “the  Genera  of  Birds,”  the 
forms  and  figures  of  many  of  the  FrmyillicUB 
are  described  and  given.  It  will  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  that  work,  or  a glance  at 
the  large  collection  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  any  similar  place, . how.  impos- 
sible it  is  for  us  to  enumerate  in  this  place 
even  a tithe  of  the  genera  of  birds  known 
to  naturalists.  [See  Bullfinch  ; Bunting  : 
Goldfinch  : Linnet  : Canary-bird,  &c. 
i &c.] 

FRITILLARY  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  various 
species  of  Butterflies,  of  the  genera  Nemeo- 
hius,  Mclitea , and  Aryynnis  [which  see]. 

1 FROG.  (liana.)  Of  all  the  Reptile 
tribes  none  are  better  known  than  those 
termed  Anurous  Batkacuians,  including 
the  genus  liana , or  common  Frog.  In  co- 

lour  this  animal  varies  considerably,  but  its 
general  tinge  is  olive-brown,  variegated  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  with 
irregular  blackish  spots  ; those  on  the  limbs 
being  mostly  disposed  in  a transverse  direc- 
tion : it  has  also  a long  deep  brown  patch 
under  each  eye.  The  under  parts  are  of  a 
pale  greenish-yellow  cast,  and  much  more 
obscurely  spotted  and  variegated  than  the 
upper  surface.  It  is  not  untrequently  seen, 
however,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  of  a much  brighter  cast,  and  with 
more  vivid  variegations  ; but,  like  all  other 
species  which  are  in  the  habit  ol  casting  the 
skin,  it  differs  at  intervals  as  to  the  bright- 
ness or  intensity  of  its  colours.  The  teeth 
are  very  small  ; the  eyes  large  and  brilliant, 
and  surrounded  with  a yellow  circle;  the 
ears  are  placed  behind  them,  and  covered 
with  a membrane.  Their  muscles  are  con- 
siderable in  relation  to  their  bulk,  and  pe- 
culiarly elastic,  strong,  irritable,  and  sensible 
to  the  action  of  galvanism.  The  Frog  is 
light,  active,  and  lively  ; the  limbs  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  peculiar  motions  of 
the  animal,  and  the  hind  feet  strongly 
webbed,  to  assist  its  progress  in  the  water, 
to  which  it  occasionally  retires  during  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  again  during  the 
frosts  of  winter  : for  at  that  time  it  lies  in  a 
torpid  state,  either  deeply  plunged  in  the 
soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters, 
or  in  the  hollows  beneath  their  banks,  till  it 
is  awakened  from  its  slumber  by  the  return 
of  spring.  And  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  the  Frog  and  the  Toad  have  a 
general  similitude,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics are  very  marked  and  decided. 
The  Frog  leaps  ; the  Toad  crawls.  The 
Frog  is  in  general  the  smaller  of  the  two,  ot 
a brighter  colour,  and  lias  a more  polished 
surface  ; the  toad  is  brown,  rough,  and  dusky. 
The  Frog  is  light  and  nimble  ; the.  toad  slow, 
corpulent,  and  heavy.  In  their  internal 
conformation  the  difference  is  not  remark- 
able, except  that  the  Frog  has  more  air- 
bladders  than  the  toad,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered better  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life. 

Some  time  in  March  the  Frog  usually  de- 
posits its  ova  or  spawn,  consisting  of  a 
clustered  mass  of  gelatinous  transparent 
eggs,  in  each  of  which  is  embedded  the  em- 
bryo, or  tadpole , in  the  form  of  a round 
black  globule.  In  this  state  it  lies  for  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  before  the  tadpoles 
are  hatched  from  it  ; during  which  period 
each  egg  gradually  enlarges  in  size,  and  a 
few  days  before  the  time  of  exclusion  the 
young  animals  may  be  perceived  to  move 
about  in  the  surrounding  gluten.  When 
first  hatched,  they  feed  on  the  remains  of 
the  gluten  in  which  they  were,  imbedded, 
and  in  the  space  of  a few  days,  if  narrowly 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  furnished, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  with  a pair  of  ra- 
mified branchiae,  or  temporary  organs,  which 
again  disappear  after  a certain  space.  These 
Tadpoles  are  so  perfectly  unlike  the  animals 
in  their  complete  state,  that  a person  incon- 
versant in  natural  history  would  hardly  sup- 
pose them  to  bear  any  relationship  to  the 
Frog,  since,  on  a general  view,  they  appear  to 
consist  merely  of  head  and  taJ  l ; the  former 
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large,  black,  and  roundish  ; the  latter  Blender,  I 
and  bordered  with  a very  broad  transparent 
tinny  margin.  Their  motions  are  extreme-  ( 
ly  lively,  and  they  are  often  seen  in  such  ] 
vast  numbers  as  to  blacken  the  whole  water 
with  their  legions.  When  the  tadpoles  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  about  live  or  six  weeks, 
the  hind  legs  make  their  appearance  ; gra- 
dually increasing  in  length  and  size  ; and, 
in  about  a fortnight  afterwards,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fore  legs,  which  are  indeed 
formed  beneath  the  skin  much  sooner,  and 
are  occasionally  protruded  and  again  re- 
tracted by  the  reptile  through  a small 
foramen  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  are 
not  completely  stretched  forth  till  the  time 
just  mentioned.  It  now  partakes  of  the 
form  both  of  a frog  and  a lizard  ; which 
figure  it  retains  for  about  six  hours  ; and 
then  the  tail  continuing  to  decrease,  it  be- 
comes quite  obliterated  in  the  space  of  a day 
or  two  afterwards.  The  Frog,  at  length  ar- 
rived at  its  perfect  state,  is  now  seen  wan- 
dering about  the  brinks  of  its  parent  waters, 
and  sometimes  in  such  vast  numbers  in  par- 
ticular spots,  that  not  only  has  their  ap- 
pearance given  rise  to  an  absurd  belief 
among  the  vulgar  that  it  occasionally 
“ rained  frogs,”  but  various  modes  of  ac- 
counting for  so  “extraordinary  a pheno- 
menon” have  presented  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  dispel 
the  unfounded  though  popular  credulity,  by 
tracing  its  origin  and  properly  explaining  it. 

The  Frog,  no  longer  of  ambiguous  form, 
now  feeds  on  animal  food  5 supporting  itself 
on  insects,  small  snails,  worms,  & c.  It  prin- 
cipally lives  on  insects,  for  the  more  readily 
obtaining  of  which  the  structure  of  its 
tongue  is  extremely  well  calculated  ; being 
very  long,  and  so  situated  that  the  root  is 
attached  to  the  fore  rather  than  to  the  hind 
part  of  the  mouth  ; and,  when  at  rest,  lying 
backwards,  as  if  the  animal  were  swallowing 
the  tip.  By  this  means  it  is  enabled  to 
throw  it  some  distance  from  the  mouth, 
wliich  is  done  with  great  celerity,  the  bifid 
and  glutinous  tip  securing  the  prey,  which 
is  swallowed  with  an  instantaneous  motion, 
so  quick  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Frog  deserves 
particular  attention.  Mr.  Broderip  observes, 
“In  the  Anurous  Batrflchians,  the  Frogs 
especially,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are 
more  developed  than  in  the  other  Reptiles  : 
offering  in  this  particular  some  analogy  to 
the  abdominal  structure  of  the  Mammifers, 
But  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Frogs  and  other 
Anurous  Batrachiuns,  that  the  greatest  sin- 
gularity is  manifested.  These,  whether  taken 
conjointly  or  singly,  present  the  greatest 
analogy  with  the  muscular  arrangement  of 
the  same  parts  in  Man.  We  find  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thigh,  the  knee  extending 
itself  in  the  same  direction  with  the  thigh- 
bone, and  a well-fashioned  calf  to  the  leg, 
formed  by  the  belly  of  the  gastrocnemii  mus- 
cles. It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  horizontal 
motions  of  a Frog  in  the  water,  as  it  is  im- 
pelled by  these  muscles  and  its  webbed  feet, 
without  being  struck  by  the  complete  re- 
semblance in  this  portion  of  its  frame  to 


human  conformation, and  the  almost  perfect 
identity  of  the  movement*  of  it*  lower  ex- 
tremities with  those  of  a man  making  the 
same  efforts  in  the  same  situation.  By  the 
aid  of  these  well-developed  lower  limbs,  and 
the  prodigious  power  of  their  muscular  and 
bony  levers,  a Frog  can  raise  itself  in  the  air 
to  twenty  times  its  own  height,  and  traverse 
at  a single  bound,  a space  more  than  fifty 
times  the  length  of  it*  own  body.**  The 
difference  of  sex  in  these  animals  i*  not  per- 
ceptible till  they  have  arrived  at  their  fourth 
year,  nor  do  they  begin  to  proj/agate  till 
they  have  reached  that  period.  Hence,  on  : 
comparing  their  slow  growth  with  their  other  ‘ 
habitudes,  it  would  seem  that  they  live  about 
twelve  years  ; but  so  numerous  are  their 
enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  that  it  is 
probable  very  few  arrive  at  so  great  an  age. 
The  Frog  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  survive  for  a considerable  space  the  low 
of  many  of  its  organs.  If  confined  entirely 
under  water,  it  is  still  enabled  to  support  its 
existence  for  several  days  : on  the  contrary 
it  is  not  so  well  able  to  endure  the  want  of 
water,  nor  long  exposure  to  a dry  air  and  a 
hot  sun,  though  it  delights  to  bask  occasion- 
ally in  a moderate  sunshine  : it  is  therefore 
particularly  careful  to  secure  a retreat  where  1 
it  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  shade  and  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  moisture.  Frogs  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a peculiar  cry,  termed  croaking, 
particularly  during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in 
the  morning  and  evening. — There  are  seve- 
ral other  species  of  F rogs,  a few  of  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe. 

The  Edible  Frog  ( Rana  esculenta\  so 
called  from  its  being  the  kind  most  approved 
of  for  the  table  by  our  nearest  continental 
neighbours,  — is  found  plentifully  in  France. 
Italy,  Germany,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  though  it  is  rare  in  England.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  commou  Frog,  and  of 
an  olive-green  colour,  distinctly  and  strongly 
marked  on  the  upper  part*  of  the  body  with 
black  spots  or  patches,  the  limbs  being  trans- 
versely marked  with  bands  of  the  same  co- 
lour : and  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  run  three  distinct 
yellow  stripes.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  of  a dull  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  green,  and  variegated  with  brown  spots. 
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The  proportion  of  the  limbs  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  common  Frog,  and  the  hind 
feet  are  very  strongly  palmatcd  : but  the 
head  is  rather  larger  and  more  pointed.  The 
Edible  Frog  is  a very  voracious  animal,  and 
will  occasionally  seize  on  young  birds,  mice, 
&c..  swallowing  them  whole,  like  the  rest 
of  its  prey.  The  male  of  this  species,  during 
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the  breeding  season,  is  observed  to  protrude 
from  each  side  ot  its  head  a large  inflated 
globular  vesicle,  and  croaks  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  at  a vast  distance  : in  fact,  where 
these  animals  assemble  in  large  numbers, 
their  noise  is  most  unpleasant  aud  annoying. 

The  Bull-Froo  (7?ana  pipiens)  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  being  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  from  six  to  eight  in 
length  without  including  the  feet  5 with  the 
limbs  extended  it  measures  about  eighteen 
inches.  It  inhabits  North  America,  par- 
ticularly the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  ; and  has  received  the  name  of  Bull- 
Frog  from  its  voice  resembling  the  distant 
lowing  of  a bull.  Its  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  is  a dusky  olive,  somewhat  irregu- 
larly marked  with  numerous  dark  brown 
spots  ; the  under  ports  being  of  a whitish 
cast  tinged  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted. 
The  fore  feet  have  only  four  toes,  and  are 
imwebbed,  but  the  hind  feet,  which  are  large 
and  long,  are  very  widely  webbed.  The 
irides  of  the  eyes  are  red,  surrounded  with 
a narrow  border  of  yellow  : the  external 
membranes  of  the  ears’ are  large  and  round, 
of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  surrounded 
by  a pale  yellow  or  whitish  margin.  In 
Mr.  Catesby’s  Natural  History  of  Carolina, 
we  are  told  that  this  species  frequents  springs 
only,  where,  by  the  continual  running  of 
the  water  a small  pond  or  hole  is  usually 
; made  before  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  which 
1 is  rarely  without  a pair  of  these  Frogs,  who 
when  surprised,  with  a long  leap  or  two 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  where  they 
are  secure.  He  adds,  that  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  they  keep  the  spriugs  clean,  and 
purify  the  water,  and  therefore  the  general 
prejudice  is  in  their  favour,  although  they 
are  great  devourers  of  young  ducks  and 
goslings,  which  they  often  swallow  whole. 

The  Arous  Froo  ( Rana  ocellatd)  is  also 
a native  of  several  parts  of  North  America, 
choosing  moist  situations,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  springs  and  rivulets.  In  size  it  dif- 
fers but  little  from  the  Bull-Frog,  except 
tliat  the  limbs  are  thicker  and  stouter  ; but 
the  feet  are  imwebbed,  and  are  all  divided 
into  live  toes,  each  joint  being  furnished  be- 
neath with  a kind  of  tubercle  or  process. 
Its  colour  is  a pale  reddish  brown,  with  two 
distinctly  marked  whitish  elevated  lines 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
intervening  space  being  marked  with  several 
broad  fasciae  of  a reddish  chestnut  colour, 
while  the  sides  are  beautifully  ornamented 
with  several  ocellated  or  eye-shaped  spots, 
each  being  half  surrounded  by  an  iris-like 
paler  space  or  crescent.  The  limbs  are 
elegantly  banded  with  chestnut-coloured 
stripes  : the  under  parts  are  of  a dull  white. 
In  its  general  manners  it  ia  said  to  resemble 
the  preceding.  [For  the  Tree  Frog,  sec 
Hyla.] 

FROG  HOPPER.  ( Aphrrjphora  spumaria .) 
The  popular  name  of  a small  but  singular 
Ilomopterous  insect,  belonging  to  the  Ccrco- 
pida  family.  They  pa^s  their  whole  lives  on 
plants,  on  the  steins  of  which  their  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  autumn.  The  following  summer 

they  are  hatched,  and  the  young  immediately 
perforate  the  bark  with  their  beaks,  and 
begin  to  imbibe  their  sap.  Of  this  they  take 
iii  such  quantities,  that  it  oozes  out  of  their 
bodies  continually,  in  the  form  of  little 
bubbles,  which  soon  completely  envelope  the 
insects ; and  from  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  Cuckoo-spits  is  also  very  commonly 
applied  to  them.  They  thus  remain  en- 
tirely buried  and  concealed  in  large  masses 
of  foam,  until  they  have  completed  their 
fcnal  transformation.  When  the.  pupa, 
which  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  is  about 
to  undergo  its  change  into  the  complete  in- 
sect, it  ceases  to  absorb  any  longer  the  juices 
of  the  plant,  and  to  discharge  the  projecting 
froth.  It  then  emerges  from  its  concealment. 
The  winged  insect  is  scarely  larger  than  the 
larva  ; but  its  colour  is  brown,  with  a pair  of 
broad,  irregular,  pale  bands  across  the  upper 
wings.  It  possesses  the  power  of  leaping  in 
a remarkable  degree  ; forwliich  purpose,  the 
tips  of  their  hind  shanks  are  surrounded 
with  little  spines,  and  the  first  two  joints  of 
their  feet  have  a similar  coronet  of  spines  at 
their  extremities.  Their  thorax  projects 
somewhat  between  the  basis  of  the  wing-  | 
covers  ; their  bodies  are  rather  short,  and  | 
their  wing-covers  are  almost  horizontal  and  1 
quite  broad  across  the  middle,  which,  with 
the  shortness  of  their  legs,  gives  them  a squat  j 
appearance. 

FULGORA  : FULGORHUE.  A genus 
and  family  of  insects  bearing  great  resem- 
blance to  the  Cicadidce.  Many  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  a curious  prolongation  of 
the  forehead,  the  shape  of  which  varies  ex- 
tremely in  the  different  species,  which  in 
tropical  regions  are  numerous.  The  legs 
arc  in  general  fitted  for  leaping,  with  large 
spurs  ; and  the  males  are  destitute  of  those 
organs  which  are  employed  in  the  Cicadae 
for  the  production  of  sounds.  We  should 
observe,  that  Kirby  and  Spence,  on  the 
authority  of  Stedman’s  Surinam,  assert  that 
Fulgora  laternaria  makes  a loud  noise  in 
the  evening,  like  that  made  by  a razor- 
grinder,  and  that  the  Dutch  in  Guiana  call 
it  scare-sleep.  Dr.  Hancock,  however,  states 
that  the  razor-grinder,  or  the  Aria  Aria  of 
the  natives,  is  a specis  of  Cicada.  In  the 
typical  genus  Fulgora  the  head  is  dilated 
in  front  into  the  most  remarkable  porrected 
protuberances,  varying  in  each  species,  and 
which  is  the  part  of  the  body  asserted  by 
various  writers  to  emit  a strong  light  by 
night,  analogous  to  that  of  the  fire-flies. 

Mr.  Westwood  alludes  to  this  luminous 
property  at  some  length.  “ Much  uncer- 
tainty (he  says)  exists  as  to  the  real  ex- 
istence of  any  luminous  power  possessed  by 
the  typical  species  of  this  family.  This  ac- 
count originated  with  Madame  Merian 
( Insecta  Surinam,  p.  49.),  who  asserted,  it  to 
be  possessed  by  Fulgora  laternaria  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  her  statement  long  re- 
ceived general  assent,  and  appears  to  be  the 
only  authority  for  its  existence.  Olivier 
appears  to  lie  the  first  author  who  doubted 
the  luminosity  of  the  Fulgorui,  from  infor- 
mation given  to  him  by  M.  Richard,  who 
| had  reared  thcF.  laternaria  in  Cayenne,  and 
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hud  not  found  it  to  be  luminous.  Hoffman - 
Bcgg,  the  Prince  Von  Nieuwied,  and  still 
more  recently  M.  Lucorduire  (the  two  last 
named  authors  having  been  long  resident 
in  South  America),  also  concur  in  this 
opinion,  none  of  the  individuals  they  had 
ever  seen  alive  exhibiting  the  least  trace  of 
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luminosity.  The  majority  of  the  natives 
also,  who  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject, 
denied  the  luminous  power,  although  a few 
affirmed  it  ; hence  Lacordaire  suggests 
whether  one  sex  may  be  luminous  and  the 
other  not.  Dr.  Hancock  read  a memoir  on 
the  luminosity  of  the  Fulg.  luternaria  before 
the  Zoological  Society,  on  24th  June,  1834, 
in  which  its  luminosity  is  considered  en- 
tirely fabulous.  M.  Wesmael  has  recently 
reasserted  the  luminous  property  of  the 
South  American  species,  on  the  authority 
of  a friend  who  had  witnessed  it  alive.  And 
W.  Build,  Esq.  has  informed  me  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a Chinese  edict,  against  young 
ladies  keeping  lanthorn-flies.”  Mr.  Adam 
White,  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  published  an  extract  from 
a letter  of  J.  Bowring,  Esq.,  of  Hong  Chong, 
where  the  F.  Candelaria  is  very  abundant, 
but  not  known  to  be  luminous.  The  species 
are  generally  very  showy,  and  have  been 
mostly  figured  by  Mr.  Westwood.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a fine  collection  of 
them. 

FULICA.  [See  Coot.] 

FULMAR.  ( Proccllaria  glacialis.')  A 
Palmiped  bird  belonging  to  the  Petrel 
family  ; abounding  in  northern  latitudes, 
though  rarely  seen  in  warm  or  temperate 
climates  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  met  with  not 
only  in  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  but 
even  at  the  foot  of  those  impenetrable  bar- 
riers, the  floating  islands  and  eternal  moun- 
tains of  ice  and  snow.  It  measures  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  weighs  twenty- 
two  ounces.  The  bill  is  about  two  inches 
long,  and  strongly  formed  ; the  hook  or  nail 
of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  truncated 
termination  or  tip  of  the  under  one,  are 
yellow  ; the  other  parts  grayish  ; the  nostrils 
are  contained  in  one  sheath,  divided  into 
two  tubes.  The  head,  neck,  all  the  under 
parts,  aud  the  tail  are  white;  back  and 
wing-coverts  blue  gray  ; quills  dusky  blue  ; 
e<'gs  yellowish,  sometimes  inclining  to  red. 
The  body  is  thickly  clothed  with  feathers 
upon  a fine  close  down. 
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These  birds  are  extremely  greedy  and 
gluttonous,  and  will  devour  any  floating 
putrid  substances  : they  feed  principally  on 
fish,  and  on  the  blubber  or  tat  of  whales, 
and  other  animals  ; which  being  soon  con- 
vertible into  oil,  supplies  it  with  provision 
for  its  young,  and  with  the  constant  mean*  | 
of  defence  ; for  the  Fulmar,  like  all  the 
Petrels,  has  a peculiar  faculty  of  spouting 
from  its  bill,  to  a considerable  distance,  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  oil.  Pennant,  speak-  , 
ing  of  those  which  inhabit  the  isle  of  fct.  j 
Kilda,  says  — “No  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the  1 
islanders  as  this  : the  Fulmar  supplies  them 
with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  bedx, 
a delicacy  for  their  tables,  a balm  for  their 
wounds,  and  a medicine  for  their  dis- 
tempers.” The  female  is  said  to  lay  only 
one  white  and  very  brittle  egg,  which  she  j 
hatches  about  the  middle  of  J une. 

FUNG  I A.  A genus  of  Zoophytes,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  toth  recent  j 
and  fossil,  principally  from  the  Indian  seas.  . 
They  belong  to  the  Madrephyllvjea  of  De  ' 
BlainviLle,  and  consist  of  animals  in  nearly  j 
the  lowest  state  of  organization  ; for  although  | 
they  are  universally  allowed  to  be  animals.  > 
they  are  completely  without  the  power  of  j 
motion,  consisting  simply  of  a living  gela-  1 
tinous  film,  which  is  endowed  with  the  ca-  ' 
pability  of  constructing  for  itseli  a stony  ( 
support  or  framework,  derived  from  the  I 
surrounding  water.  In  form  it  is  generally  j 
orbicular  or  oval : mouth  superior,  trans-  j 
verse  in  a large  disc,  which  is  covered  by  j 
many  thick  cirriform  tentacula  ; and  the 
disc  is  solidified  internally  by  a calcareous 
solid  polyparium,  of  a simple  figure.  We  ) 
are  indebted  for  the  following  interesting  * 
remarks  to  the  elaborate  description  given 
of  Fungia  by  Mr.  Rymer  Jones.  “ If  we  j 
investigate  the  history  of  the  Fungia  a little 
more  closely,  it  is  beautiful  to  observe  in 
apparently  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  [ 
useless  members  of  creation,  the  operations 
of  the  same  power  and  foresight  that  shield  : 
and  guard  the  highest  and  most  intelligent. 
The  Fungia,  whilst  it  is  alive,  lies  upon  the  j 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  seas  of 
warm  climates,  or  has  its  base  loosely  im-  j 
bedded  in  the  sand.  It  is  unattached  by  ; 
any  pedicle  or  root,  so  that  a passing  wave  of 
any  violence  might  easily  take  it  up  and 
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wash  it  to  a distance  from  the  spot  it  origi- 
| nally  occupied.  Tliis  being  the  case,  what 
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is  to  prevent  the  wave  from  turning  it  upside 
I down  ? It  is  only  upon  the  upper  surface 
that  the  living  crust  is  spread,  which  forms 
J the  Fungia,  so  that  should  accident  reverse 
its  position  the  creature  would  inevitably 
perish.  The  arrangement  adopted  to  prevent 
such  un  occurrence  is  simple  enough,  but 
, not  on  that  account  less  beautiful.  The 
living  film  that  coats  its  laminated  surface 
! has  the  faculty  of  secreting  little  bubbles  of 
air  within  its  substance  ; the  bubbles  so 
I produced,  although  disseminated  as  it  were 
J at  random,  are  sufficiently  buoyant  to  act 
1 as  floats,  and  thus  provided,  let  the  wave 
I wash  it  ever  so  far,  still  the  lightest  side 
1 keeps  uppermost,  the  floats  prevent  it  from 
being  reversed,  and  the  creature  settles  down 
in  a right  position  upon  the  smooth  bottom 
of  the  sea.”  We  may  mention  that  our 
figure  of  the  thick-tentacled  Fungia  ( F . cra- 
sitentaculata)  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
French  Voyages  of  Discovery,  and  shows  the 
animals  projecting  from  their  coral  home. 
The  collection  of  corals  and  zoophytes  in  the 
British  Museum,  now  most  wondrously  in- 
creased, contains  many  fine  specimens  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  distinct  genus.  As  an 
ornament  on  a mantelpiece  or  on  a table, 
under  a bell  glass,  nothing  perhaps  is  so 
pleasing  as  a fine  and  symmetrical  specimen 
of  this  coral. 

GADFLY.  (CEstrus  bovis.)  The  Gadfly, 
or  Ox  Gadfly,  is  a Dipterous  insect,  about 
the  size  of  a common  Bee,  with  pale  brown 
wings  : it  is  of  a pale  yellowish  brown  colour, 
with  the  thorax  marked  by  four  longitudinal 
dusky  streaks,  and  the  abdomen  by  a black 
bar  across  it,  the  tip  being  covered  with 
orange-coloured  hairs.  The  genus  is  re- 
markable for  it3  larva;  residing  beneath  the 
skin,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
quadrupeds.  When  the  female  oi  this  species 
is  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs  (which  chiefly 
happens  in  August  or  December),  she  fastens 
on  the  back  of  a heifer  or  cow,  and  piercing 
the  skin  with  the  tube  situated  at  the  top 
of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
puncture  ; an  operation  which  she  repeats 
on  many  parts  of  the  animal’s  back.  Here 
the  several  eggs  hatch,  and  the  larvte  by 
their  motion  and  suction  cause  so  many 
small  swellings  or  abscesses  beneath  the 
skin,  which  growing  gradually  larger,  ex- 
hibit tubercles  of  an  inch  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, with  an  opening  at  the  top  of  each, 
through  which  may  be  observed  the  larva 
(a  whitish  oval  maggot,  which  in  time  be- 
comes brown)  imbedded  in  a purulent  fluid. 
There  the  larvae  remain  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  summer,  when  they  force  them- 
selves out  from  their  respective  cells,  and, 
falling  to  the  around,  each  creeps  beneath 
the  first  convenient  shelter,  and  lying  in  an 
inert  state  becomes  contracted  into  an  oval 
form,  but  without  casting  the  larva  skin, 
which  dries  and  hardens  round  it.  Having 
remained  in  the  chrysalis  state  more  than  a 
month,  it  forces  open  the  top  of  its  coat,  or 
pupa  armour,  and  emerges  in  its  perfect 
form.  (Mr.  Bracv  Clark,  F.L.S.,  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
family  (Eitridui:  we  refer  our  readers  for 
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further  information  to  the  articles  Breeze- 
fly  : CEstrus.] 

GADTJS : GADID^E  The  Gad  idee,  or 
Cod  tribe,  are  a family  of  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  Malacopterygious  (or  soft- finned) 
order.  They  include  the  Cod,  Haddock, 
Whiting,  Ling,  and  others  ; and  are  distin- 
guished bv  the  following  characters  : — a 
smooth,  oblong  body,  covered  with  small, 
soft,  deciduous  scales ; head  scaleless ; eyes 
lateral  ; jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the  vomer 
furnished  with  several  ranges  of  unequal, 
pointed  teeth  ; the  gills  large,  seven-rayed, 
and  opening  laterally  ; and  a small  beard  or 
cirri  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  Almost 
all  the  species  have  two  or  three  dorsal  fins, 
one  or  two  anal,  and  one  distinct  caudal 
fin ; and  they  have  a large,  strong,  swimming- 
bladder,  frequently  dentated  or  lobed.  at  its 
borders.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
seas  of  cold  or  temperate  climates  •,  and  from 
their  size  and  their  tendency  to  congregate  m 
particular  localities,  as  well  as  from  the  | 
wholesomeness  and  good  flavour  of  their  j 
flesh,  they  are  of  first-rate  importance  to 
man.  [See  Cod,  &c.] 

GALAGO.  ( Galago  or  Otolicnus.)  A genus 
of  small  quadrumanous  animals,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  Africa, and  subsisting  chiefly 
on  insect  food.  They  have  great  eyes  ; large 
membranous  ears,  which  double  down  when 
at  rest ; hind  limbs  of  a disproportionate 
length ; and  a long  and  tufted  tail.  The 
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best  known  species  are  the  Great  Galago 
( Galago  crassicaadatus'),  which  is  as  large  as 
a Rabbit;  and  the  Senegal  Galago  (6'a- 
layo  Sevnyalcnsis),  or  gum  animal  of  Senegal, 
the  size  of  a llat.  “ These  pretty  animals 
have  at  night  all  the  activity  of  birds,  i 
hopping  from  bough  to  bough  on  their  hind  j 
limbs  only.  They  watch  the  insects  flitting  ! 
among  the  leaves,  listen  to  the  fluttering  of 
the  moth  as  it  darts  through  the  air,  lie  in 
wuit  for  it,  and  spring  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  seldom  missiug  their  prize,  which  is 
caught  by  the  hands.  They  make  nests  in 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  cover  a bed  with 
grass  and  leaves  for  their  little  ones.  They 
are  a favourite  article  of  food  in  Senegal.” 

GALATH2EA.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea.  In  the  British  seas  four  species 
are  recorded  as  native  ; their  porcelain 
texture,  their  sculptured  carapace  and  wide 
tail,  joined  to  their  pleasing  colours,  espe- 
I cially  when  alive,  render  them  very  at- 
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tractive.  Close  to  this  genus  is  Grimotheu.,  | 
one  of  die  sjiecies  of  which  (G.  grtgaria ) is 
met  with  in  the  Southern  seas  near  the 
Straits  of  Mugeliun,  iu  countless  multitudes. 

GALECINUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

GALEOPITITECUS.  An  extraordinary 
quadrumanous  animal  of  the  Leinurine  tribe, 
called  the  Flying  Lemur,  and  sometimes 
termed  the  Coluga  ; it  is  a native  of  die  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; und  its  chief  pe- 
culiarity  consists  iu  the  extension  of  its  skin 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  on 
each  side,  and  between  the  posterior  limbs, 
including  also  the  tail ; by  which  it  receives 
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a parachute-like  support  in  the  air,  and  is 
enabled  to  take  long  sweeping  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree,  somewhat  like  flying.  They 
maybe  considered  as  connecting  the  Lemurs 
with  the  Bats  ; differing  generically  from 
the  latter  in  having  their  fingers,  which  are 
armed  with  trenchant  nails,  no  longer  than 
the  toes,  so  that  the  membrane  which  occu- 
pies their  intervals,  and  extends  to  the  sides 
of  the  tail,  can  only  answer  the  purpose  of 
floatiug  in  the  air.  The  general  anatomy 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Lemurs. 
They  inhabit  lofty  trees  in  dark  woods  ; to 
which  they  cling  with  all  four  extremities, 
and  traverse  easily  by  means  of  their  claws. 
During  the  day-time  they  suspend  them- 
selves like  Buts  from  the  brandies,  with  the 
head  downwards  ; but  at  night  they  rouse 
themselves,  and  make  an  active  search  lor 
food,  which  consists  of  fruit,  insects,  egg6, 
birds,  &c.  They  are  very  inoffensive  ; and 
geuerally  produce  two  young  at  a birth. 

GALERUCIDJ2.  A group  of  leaf-eating 
beetles,  separated  from  the  C hr y so mcl idee.  fa- 
mily, and  consisting  mostly  of  dull-coloured 
beetles:  having  an  oblong  oval,  slightly 
convex  body  ; a short  and  rather  narrow 
thorax  ; slendei  antennal,  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  implanted  close 
together  on  the  forehead  : slender  legs,  and 
daws  split  at  the  end.  They  fly  mostly  by 
day,  and  are  either  very  timid  or  very  cun- 
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| ning,  for,  when  we  attempt  to  take  hold  of  | 
them,  they  draw  up  their  lege,  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  They  sometime*  do  great  in-  j 
jury  to  plants,  eating  large  holt*  in  the  I 
leaves,  or  consuming  entirely  tho*e  that  are 
young  and  tender.  The  larvae  are  rather 
short  cylindrical  grubs,  generally  of  a black- 
ish colour,  and  are  provided  with  fix  lege. 
They  live  and  feed  together  in  swarms,  and 
sometimes  appear  in  very  great  numbers  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  committing  ravage*,  at  j 
these  times,  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  most 
destructive  caterpillars. 

The  Galeruca  vittata,  or  striped  Cucumber 
Beetle,  a North  American  species  recorded 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  **  Insects  of  Massachu- 
setts,” is  of  a light  yellow  colour  above,  with  I 
a black  head,  and  a broad  black  stripe  on 
each  wing-cover,  the  inner  edge  of  which  it  ( 
also  black,  forming  a third  narrower  stripe  1 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  : the  abdomen.  : 
the  greater  part  of  the  fore -lege,  and  the 
knees  and  feet  of  the  other  legs,  are  black. 

It  is  rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long.  Early  in  the  spring  it  devours  the 
tender  leaves  of  various  plants ; and  makes 
its  appearance  on  cucumber,  pumpkin,  and  i 
melon  vines,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  j 
beginning  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  expand  ; and  as  several  broods  are 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it 
may  be  found  at  various  times  on  these 
plants,  till  the  latter  are  destroyed  by  frost. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground, 
and  the  larvaj  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants. 
"Various  means  have  been  suggested  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  these  striped  cucumber  ; 
beetles  ; as,  wetting  the  vines  with  tobacco 
water,  or  with  infusions  of  elder,  walnut- 
leaves,  or  of  hops  ; others  recommend  the  ! 
use  of  soot,  sulphur,  Scotch  snuff,  or  pepper, 
to  he  sifted  upon  the  plants.  In  this  country 
several  species  are  found,  which  will  be  seen 
referred  to  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Curtis. 

G ALICTIS.  A genus  of  Carnivorons  ' 
animals  allied  to  the  Civets  and  Genets. 

GALLINiE.  The  name  given  to  an  ex- 
tensive order  of  Birds,  including  all  those 
which  constitute  what  are  commonly  termed 
“ poultry,”  and  furnishing  us  with  the 
greater  number  of  our  farm-yard  fowls,  and 
with  much  excellent  game.  The  name  Gol- 
lince  is  applied  to  them  from  their  affinity  to 
the  Domestic  Cock,  in  common  with  which 
they  have  generally  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a large  mem- 
branous space  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and 
covered  by  a cartilaginous  scale.  Their 
wings  are  short,  their  carriage  heavy,  and 
their  flight  laborious.  They  have  an  ex- 
tremely muscular  gizzard,  and  generally  a 
large  globular  crop.  In  general  they  lay 
and  incubate  on  the  ground,  on  a few  care- 
lessly arranged  stems  of  straw  or  grass. 
Some  species  are  polygamous,  and  some  mo- 
nogamous : in  the  former  the  male  is  always  j 
larger  and  more  gaily  coloured  than  the  ! 
female  : in  the  latter  the  sexes  nearly  or  , 
quite  resemble  both  in  size  and  colour. 

GALLINACE.E.  Some  of  the  most 
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valuable  birds  we  have  belong  to  this  order 
Peacocks,  Turkeys,  Fowls,  Pheasants,  Par- 
tridges, &c.  being  of  the  number.  Their 
bodies,  for  the  most  part,  ore  large  and 
muscular  ; their  wings  short ; and  their  toes 
rough  beneath,  to  enable  them  to  scratch 
the  ground  in  search  of  worms,  &c.  Many 
feed  on  groin  and  seeds,  whilst  others  feed 
on  berries,  but  the  greater  portion  subsist 
likewise  on  insects.  They  are  mostly  poly- 
gamous, building  their  rude  nests,  in  retired 
situations,  on  the  bare  ground.  The  females 
of  several  species  are  extremely  prolific,  and 
continue  to  lay  eggs  nearly  all  the  year  ; the 
young  follow  the  parent  mother  as  soon  as 
hatched,  and  she  continues  to  protect  them 
till  they  are  fully  grown.  Some  ure  easily 
domesticated  ; others  remain  in  a wild  state; 
but  the  flesh  of  nearly  all  furnish  a substan- 
tial and  wholesome  food,  while  their  plu- 
mage serves  for  various  domestic  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  In  their  proper  alpha- 
betical order  the  reader  will  find  them 
severally  described. 

GALL-INSECT.  (GaUirutecta.)  A fa- 
mily of  insects,  of  a small  size,  which  live 
upon  trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  larva  state  they  have  the  appearance  of 
oval  or  round  scales,  closely  attached  to  the 
plant  or  bark  of  the  tree  they  inhabit,  and 
exhibit  no  distinct  external  organs.  If  ob- 
served in  spring,  their  bodies  are  noticed 
gradually  to  increase  in  size,  ending  in  their 
acquiring  the  appearance  of  a gall,  being 
either  spherical,  kidney-shaped, boat-shaped, 
4c.  The  skin  in  come  is  entire  and  very 
Emooth  ; in  others  it  is  incised,  or  offers 
traces  of  segments.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
the  females  are  impregnated,  shortly  after 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  of  which  the 
number  is  very  great  ; these  they  deposit 
between  the  ventral  surface  of  their  bodies 
and  a layer  of  a cottony  secretion.  Their 
bodies  subsequently  dry  up  and  become  a 
solid  cocoon,  which  covers  the  eggs ; others 
envelope  their  eggs  in  a very  abundant  cot- 
tony secretion,  which  equally  defends  them. 
Many  of  them  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  dyes  they  yield.  A very  curious 
Gall  constructed  by  a Ilomopterous  insect, 
of  a genus  allied  to  Aphis,  has  lately  been 
imported  from  the  East  by  Mr.  Morson. 
Thi3,  which  is  principally  composed  of  gallic 
acid  and  tanain,  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed in  a late  number  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal.  [See  Coccus  : Kekmks.] 

GALLINULE.  ( Gallinula .)  A genus  of 
birds  which  frequent  fresh  waters,  swimming 
and  diving  about,  or  running  on  land  with 
equal  ease  and  swiftness.  The  common  Gal- 
linule  ( Gallinula  chloropus),  called  also  the 
Water-hex  or  Moor-hex,  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  weighs  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  upwards  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a greenish  yellow  at  the  tip, 
and  reddish  towards  the  base  ; whence  a 
! kind  of  horny  or  membraneous  substance 
j shields  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  eyes. : this 
appendage  to  the  bill  is  perfectly  red  in  the 
j breeding  season  ; at  other  times  it  varies  or 
' fades  into  white.  The  head  is  small  and 


black,  except  a white  spot  under  each  eye  : 
the  irides  red  : all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  dark  shining  olive  green,  inclining 
to  brown ; under  parts  dark  hoary  lead  j 
gray  : vent  feathers  black  ; those  on  the  . 
belly  and  the  thighs  tipped  with  dirty  white: 
the  long  loose  feathers  on  the  sides,  which  . 
hang  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  are 
black,  streaked  with  white  ; the  feathers 
just  beneath  the  tail  are  white  ; aud  the 
legs  ore  dusky  green.  The  toes  are  very 
long,  particularly  the  middle  one ; their 
under  sides  flat  and  broad,  whereby  it  is 
enabled  to  swim  ; and,  from  this  part  of  its 
conformation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  | 
bird  which  connects  the  web-footed  aquatic  j 
fowl  with  the  fin-toed.  The  body  is  long,  ! 
and  the  legs  placed  far  behind  ; its  feathers 
thickly  set,  and  bedded  upon  down.  It  lies 
concealed  during  the  day  among  reeds  and 
willows,  by  the  sides  of  rivulets  : it  can  run 
over  the  surface  of  such  waters  as  are  thickly 
covered  with  weeds,  and  it  dives  and  hides 
itself  with  equal  ease  : it  flirts  up  its  tail 
when  running,  and  flies  with  its  legs  hang- 
ing down.  In  the  evenings,  it  creeps  by  the 
margins  of  the  waters,  among  the  roots  of 
bushes  and  long  loose  herbage,  in  quest  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  small 
fishes,  worms,  aquatic  plants,  and  seeds  : it 
is  also  granivorous  ; and  if  killed  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  after  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a neighbouring  stubble,  its  flesh  is 
very  good. 

The  Gallinule,  or  Moor-hen,  makes  its 
nest  of  reeds  and  rushes,  closely  interwoven, 
choosing  for  it  a very  retired  spot  close  by 
the  brink  of  the  water  ; and  it  is  said  the 
female  never  quits  it  without  covering  her 
eggs  with  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  her- 
bage. The  female  lays  from  five  to  eight 
eggs,  of  a light  yellowish  brown,  marked 
with  rust-coloured  spots.  Soon  after  the 
young  are  hatched,  they  take  to  the  water, 
and  shift  for  themselves.  They  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  adults  till  after  their 
second  autumnal  moulting,  having  till  then 
a much  lighter  plumage. 

“ One  circumstance  respecting  this  fami- 
liar bird,”  Mr.  Gould  observes,  “ appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  ornitholo- 
gists : we  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  female 
being  clothed  in  a dark  and  rich  plumage, 
and  having  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the 
frontal  shield  of  a bright  crimson-red  tipped 
with  fine  yellow  ; her  superiority  in  these 
respects  has  caused  her  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  male,  which,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  is  at  all  times  clothed  in  a duller  plu- 
mage, and  has  the  upper  surface  more  olive 
than  in  the  female  ; the  bill  is  also  less 
richly  tinted. 

There  are  very  few  birds  of  this  genus ; 
and  most  of  them  inhabit  Java;  but  they 
arc  not  by  any  means  remarkable. 

GALLIWASP.  ( Celcstus  occiduun.)  A 
reptile  of  the  Saurian  order.  It  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  which,  like  the  body,  is  thick  and 
strong,  tapering  pretty  suddenly  towards 
the  tip  : the  limbs  arc  short,  and  the  ani- 
mal's whole  appearance  is  remarkably  stout 


and  nlumn  : the  teeth  are  small  in  front,  I base  of  the  legs,  commencing  with  the :i»»nd 


buf  IU  they  approach  the  back  part  of  the  1 pair,  and  accompanied  by  a small  plate. 
5aws  they  increase  considerably  In  size.  It  j The  pectoral  scales  enclosing  tht  eggl  are  sir 


id  a native  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
seems  to  be  particularly  common  in  Jamaica, 
■where  it  is  said  to  frequent  woody  and 
marshy  districts.  It  is  usually  of  u palish 
brown  colour,  clouded  with  spots  and  bands 
of  deeper  cast,  but  it  is  reported  to  change 
its  colour  occasionally  to  a lively  golden 
yellow. 

GALLOWAY.  A peculiar  breed  of  strong, 
active,  middle-sized  horses  ; so  called  from 
the  county  of  Galloway,  in  Scotland,  which 
was  formerly  noted  for  them.  Tradition 
reports,  that  the  stock  originated  from  seve- 
ral Spanish  stallions,  which  swam  on  shore 
from  some  ships  wrecked  on  the  coast,  be- 
longing to  the  famous  Armada  ; and,  pro- 
pagating with  the  mares  of  the  country, 
furnished  the  kingdom  with  their  posterity. 


GAMBET.  ( Tntamis. ) A genus  of  wading 
birds,  allied  to  the  Scolopaciiiw , and  inclu- 
ding numerous  species.  The  Gheenshank 
Gambet  C Totanus  Glottis ) is  the  largest 
European  species,  being  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Godwit,  with  the  beak  comparatively 
stout,  and  a little  recurved  ; ashy-brown 
above  and  on  the  sides,  with  the  margins 
of  the  feathers  punctated  with  brown,  the 
croup  and  belly  white,  and  tail  rayed 
with  narrow  irregular  bars  of  gray  and 
white  ; the  feet  green  : in  summer  the  throat 
and  breast  are  marked  with  dusky  spots, 
which  disappear  after  the  breeding  season. 
It  breeds  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  which 
it  mostly  frequents  ; is  very  clamorous  when 
on  the  wing ; and  in  winter  resorts  to 
the  sea-shore.— The  Dusky  Gambet  ( Tota- 
nus fuscus 1,  another  European  species,  but 
rare  in  Britain,  is  more  delicately  formed, 
with  particularly  slender  beak  and  feet,  and 
beautifully  barred  tail  and  coverts  ; it  be- 
comes entirely  suffused  on  the  under  parts 
with  TiiHrnnous  black  in  the  spring.  A 


in  number.  There  are  w.veral  specie*  of  1 
tills  family  found  in  the  British  seas  : for  an 
account  of  which  we  mu  it  refer  our  readers 
to  the  works  of  Milne  Edward*  and  K-royer.  i 
but  especially  of  the  latter.  The  genera  ( 
TalUrus,  OrcheMia,  Dtxaminz,  A mj/hiOuK, 
and  others  recorded  in  the  List  of  Crustacea  in  : 
the  British  Museum,  belong  to  thi*  family.  | 
The  habits  of  some  of  these  are  very  in- 
teresting. [See  Ampuiroda,  &c.] 

GANNET,  or  SOLAN*  GOOSE.  (Svla 
Bassana.)  Tliis  Palmipede  bird  is  about  the 
size  of  the  tame  goose;  its  length  two  feet  nine 
inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  seven  pound*. 
The  hill  is  six  inches  long,  jagged  at  the 
sides,  and  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where 
it  inclines  dowuwards  ; a darkish  line  passe* 
from  the  brow  over  the  eyes,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a naked  blue  skin,  and,  like 
those  of  the  Owl,  are  6et  in  the  head  so  as  to 
look  nearly  straight  forward,  and  the  ex- 
treme paleness  of  the  irides  gives  them  a 
keen  wild  stare.  A loose  black  bare  skin. 


with  fuliginous  black  in  the  spring, 
third,  the  Redshank  Gambet  ( lutanus 


calidris j,  is  very  abundant  in  this  country, 
breeding  also  not  uncommonly  in  marshes 


COMMON  QANNET.  —(SOLA  BAS9AU4  ) 


capable  of  great  distension,  hung  from  the 
blades  of  the  under  bill,  and  extended  over  ( 
the  throat,  serves  it  as  a pouch  to  carry  pro- 
„•  .'T,  to  mate 


near  the  sca-shorc,  and  especially  about  the  visions  in  the  breeding 

e^Umries  of1 rivers.— There1  are  others,  ns  the  j nml  young.  The  neck  is  long  ; the  bodv 
delicate  Wood  Gambet  (.Totanus  glarcola ),  I flat,  and  very  full  ol  feathers ; the  crown  of  | 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  head,  and  a small  space  on  the  hind  part  , 
its  lees  and  its  lmbit  of  gracefully  tripping  of  the  neck,  are  buff-coloured  : and.  with  the 
n/»rosH  the  broad  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  exception  of  the  quill  and  bastard-wing  fea- 

there,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white.  The  | , 
legs  and  toes  are  black  ; but  the  fore  part  of  j : 


across  the  broad  floating 
plants  when  in  search  of  its  prey  ; and  the 
Green  Gambet,  (Totanus  ochropus),  with 
shorter  legs,  and  easily  known  as  it  flies  by 
its  conspicuous  white  rump. 

[See  Grouse.] 


GAME,  Black  and  Red. 

GAJMARTJS  : GAJIMARIDJE.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  order  Amphipoda.  The  body,  of  this 
marine  genus  is  covered  with  a coriaceous 
elastic  tegument,  generally  compressed 
and  arched  i the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
..  . with  awimmercts.  but 


both  are  marked  with  a pea-green  stnpe  : 
and  the  tail  is  comj»osed  of  twelve  tapering  i 
sharp-pointed  feathers,  the  middle  ones 
being  the  longest.  The  male  and  female  are 
nearly  alike  ; but  the  young  birds,  during  j 
the  first  year,  are  of  a dusky  hue,  speckled 
with  numerous  triangular  white  spots  ; and  | 
it  is  not  until  the  third  year  that  the  plu- 
mage is  perfected. 

In  the  Hebrides,  the  north  of  Scotland.  -. 

this  species  is  very  abun 


furnished  with  swimmcrcts,  but  and  in  Norw... - - 

^ ^Lpnda-eT  are  in  the  form  of  cylin-  dant  : it  is  also  met  w.th  m great  numbers 
its  append^ t ^ in  ^ least  0f  the  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  other 

i r tli cm  regions,  as  well  as  m more  tem- 


drical  or  conical  styles.  _ 

four  anterior  legs  not  ^ dimS'of  both  hemisphere.  Their  I 

^ '^^c'eiTa^c^alTl  sHuated  at  the  external  , food  consists  chiefly  of  salt-water  fish,  the 


g popular  Btctumarg  of  Stntmatctr  Mature. 
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herring  and  pilchard  being  their  favour- 
ites ; and  they  take  their  prey  by  darting 
down  upon  it  from  a considerable  height. 
They  make  their  nests,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  turf  and  sea-weeds,  in  the  caverns 
and  fissures  of  rocks,  or  on  their  ledges,  as 
well  as  on  the  plain  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  female  (according  to  Bewick)  lays  three 
white  eggs,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
a goose  ; but  we  find  it  elsewhere  stated,  that 
the  Gannet,  if  not  disturbed,  will  lay  only 
one  egg  throughout  the  year  ; but  if  that  be 
taken  away,  it  will  lay  another,  and  in  like 
manner  a third,  which  she  is  generally  per- 
mitted to  hatch.  Their  greatest  known  ren- 
dezvous is  the  Hebrides  and  other  solitary 
rocky  isles  of  North  Britain,  such  as  the 
Bass’in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Ailsa  Crag, 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  their  nests,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  are  described  as 
so  closely  placed  together,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  walk  without  treading  upon  some  of 
them  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  swarms  of  the 
old  birds  arc  so  prodigious,  that  when  they 
rise  into  the  air,  they  stun  the  ear  with  their 
noise,  and  overshadow  the  ground  like  the 
, clouds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
i where  these  birds  breed  derive  considerable 
emolument  from  the  produce  of  their  eggs  ; 
but  to  obtain  them  they  encounter  the  most 
fearful  risks,  now  climbing  rocks  which  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  now  clinging  to. the 
craggy  precipices  which,  at  a prodigious 
height,  overhang  a raging  sea. 

In  Mr.  Couch’s  “ Cornish  Fauna  ” we  are 
told  that  “ the  Gannet  takes  its  prey  in  a 
different  manner  from  an)'  other  of  our 
aquatic  birds  ; for,  traversing  the  air  in  all 
directions,  with  a heavy  and  irregular  flight, 

, os  soon  as  it  discovers  the  fish  it  rises  to  such 
a height  as  experience  shows  best  calculated 
to  carry  it  by  a downward  motion  to  the 
required  depth,  and  then  partially  closing 
its  wings  it  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
prey,  and  rarely  without  success,  the  time 
between  the  plunge  and  emersion  being  about 
fifteen  seconds.  When  pilchards  are  col- 
lected into  a narrow  space,  the  number  and 
eagerness  of  the  Gannets  are  such,  that  it  is 
surprising  they  do  not  fall  on  and  kill  each 
other.  Their  clamour  indeed  at  such  times 
proves  them  to  be  well  on  their  guard,  but 
it  is  also  probable  that  every  one  in  falling 
has  its  eye  fixed  on  the  fish  it  intends  to 
seize,  and  the  well-poised  wings  direct  it 
unerringly  to  its  prey.  The  form  and  setting 
on  of  the  Gannet’s  wings  well  fit  it  for  as- 
suming the  perpendicular  attitude  prepara- 
tory to  its  fall,  which  is  effected  with  ease, 
rapidity,  and  precision.  They  are  attached 
to  the  body  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  the  anterior  parts  drop  as  on  a pivot, 
and  the  elbow  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
distance  between  tne  shoulder  and  wrist,  a 
slight  inclination  in  any  direction  is  suffi- 
cient to  regulate  the  motion.”  There  are 
also  other  species  bearing  the  name  of  Gan- 
net, but  the  one  just  described  is  the  best 
known  and  the  largest.  The  While  Gannet , 
which  inhabits  China : the  Booby  Gannet , 
common  on  the  coasts  of  South  America, 
and  described  as  being  a very  stupid  bird  ; 
hence  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  sailors  : 


and  the  Brown  Gannet , belonging  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  western  coast  of  tro- 
pical Africa.  [See  Sula.] 

GARFISH.  (Esox  belone.)  This  fish  has 
a variety  of  names  ; as,  Garfish,  Sea-pike, 
Sword-fish,  Greenbone,  Mackerel-Guide, 
Sea-Needle,  &c.  It  generally  precedes  the 
Mackerel  in  their  annual  visit.to  shallow 
water  lor  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  is 
taken  on  various  parts  of  the  Dutch,  English,  I 


GA.R-FT8H.  — (FSOX  BELONE.) 

Scotch,  and  Irish  coasts.  It  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty  four  inches  in  length,  with  long, 
narrow,  beak-like  snout,  the  under  jaw  pro- 
jecting ; the  teeth  are  numerous  and  minute, 
the  eyes  large  ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  op- 
posite each  other  ; pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
small  ; and  the  tail  considerably  forked. 
The  upper  part  of  the.  head  aud  back  is  of  a 
dark  green  hue,  the  sides  paler,  and  the  belly 
a silvery  white.  It  is  a very  vivacious  fish, 
and  seizes  the  bait  with  avidity.  The  flesh 
of  the  Garfish  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of 
Mackerel,  but  is  more  dry  ; and  the  bones 
are  green. 

GARROT.  ( Clangula .)  A genus  of  the 
Duck  family,  widely  distributed  over  the 
colder  and  temperate  regions  of  both  Europe 
and  America.  The  head  is  large,  com- 
pressed, rounded  above  ; bill  shorter  than 
the  head,  higher  than  broad  at  the  base  ; 
neck  short  and  thick  ; body  ovate  and 
depressed  ; eyes  small ; legs  very  short,  and 
placed  far  behind  ; hind  toe  lobed.  They 
breed  in  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and 
America,  returning  to  more  temperate 
climes  in  winter.  They  haunt  rivers,  lakes, 
estuaries,  and  feed  chiefly  on  mollusca,  and 
also  on  larvae,  Crustacea,  and  sometimes 
small  fish,  for  which  they  dive.  I.  The 
Golden-eyed  Gauuot  ( Clangula  vulgaris 
is  a common  species  in  Britain  ; 2.  The 
Harlequin  Garrot  ( Clangula  histrionied) 
occurs  as  a rare  straggler.  [See  Ducic.] 

GASTEROPODA.  The  name  of  a class 
of  molluscous  animals  which  move  from 
place  to  place  by  means  of  a fleshy  disc,  or 
foot,  situated  under  the  abdomen.  The 
greater  part  of  these  Mollusca  consist  of  ani- 
mals inhabiting  a univalve  shell,  which  is 
cone-shaped  and  rolled  into  a spiral ; and 
of  such  the  snail  is  a familiar  specimen. 
Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  shell  ; 

, of  which  the  slug  is  an  example.  The  body 
is  elongated,  and  terminates  in  front  by  a 
I head,  more  or  less  developed,  with  a mouth 
I provided  with  from  two  to  six  tentaculn ; 
i the  back  is  enveloped  in  a mantle,  which 
1 secretes  the  shell ; and  the  belly  is'covered 
on  its  under  side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
foot.  In  most  aquatic  Gusteropods  whose 
1 6hcll  is  spiral,  there  is  a horny  or  calcareous 
j disc,  called  the  operculum , which  is  attached 
| to  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  and  is  used  for 
! closing  the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the 
j animal  withdraws  itself.  Some  of  the  Gas- 
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teropo'la  inhabit  fresh  waters,  but  most  of 
them  are  marine  animals  : some  are  formed 
for  crawling,  us  the  snail,  the  whelk,  &c.  ; 
sonic  are  more  adapted  for  swimming  ; while 
a few  of  tills  class  attach  themselves  to  the 
surface  of  rocks,  scarcely  varying  their  lo- 
cality, as  is  the  case  with  the  limpet  ; tills 
attachment  being  produced  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  muscular  disc,  or  loot,  which  acts  like 
a sucker,  and  can  at  any  time  be  detached 
by  the  will  of  the  animal.  #4f  . 

In  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Mollusca,  are  figures  of  the 
animals  of  most  of  the  genera  of  Gasteropoda. 
To  tlxis  very  carefully  executed  and  autho- 
ritative work,  we  refer  our  readers,  as  well 
as  to  the  various  miscellaneous  articles  in 
this  work  ; such  as  Acuatina,  Bulucus, 
Snail,  &c. 

Fossil  Gasteropoda.  Among  the  numerous 
organic  remains  which  exist,  none  are  more 
extensively  diffused  throughout  the  globe, 
occupying  the  various  geological  formations, 
than  fossil  univalve  shells.  It  is,  indeed, 
asserted  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
geologists,  that  every  fossil  turbinated  uni- 
valve of  the  older  beds,  from  the  transition 
lime  to  the  lias,  belongs  to  the  herbivorous 
genera,  which  class  extends  through  every 
stratum  in  the  entire  series  of  geological 
formations,  and  still  retains  its  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  our  existing  seas  : while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  shells  ot  marine  car- 
nivorous univalves  are  very  abundant  in  the 
tertiary  strata  above  the  chalk,  but  are  rare 
in  the  secondary  strata  from  the  chalk  down- 
wards to  the  inferior  oolite  ; beneath  which 
no  trace  of  them  lias  yet  been  found. 

GASTEROSTEUS.  [See  Stickleback.] 

GASTORNIS.  [See  Supplement.] 

GASTROBRANCHUS.  ( Gastrobranchus 
! qlutinosa).  The  Hag.  A cartilaginous  fish, 

I which  in  its  general  appearance  bears  a near 
I resemblance  to  the  Lampreys,  but  which  in 
! the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus  has  been 
1 considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  J ' ertnes. 
i it  is  of  a dusky  bluish  cast  above,  aud  reddish 
I towards  the  head  and  tail  ; is  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
total  want  of  eyes  : the  mouth,  which  is 
situated  beneath,  is  of  an  oblong  form  : on 
each  side  are  two  beards  or  cirri,  and  on  the 
upper  part  four  ; in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
head  is  a small  spout-hole,  furnished  with  a 
valve,  by  which  it  can  at  pleasure  be  closed  : 
the  teeth,  which  are  of  an  orange-colour,  are 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  a 
double-row,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  one  sharp-pointed  and  curved 
tooth  It  has  no  scales,  nor  any  kind  ot  fan 
but  that  which  forms  the  tail,  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
caudal  fin,  which  is  very  shallow,  being 
pointed.  Beneath  the  body,  from  head  to 
tail,  runs  a double  row  of  equi-distant  pores, 
through  which,  on  pressure,  exudes  a viscid 
fluid  : and  beneath  the  body  arc  two  spiracles 
having  apertures  communicating  with  a 
series  of  six  globular  red  cells  or  vesicles  on 
each  s^e  of  the  body.  “The  manners  of 
this  fish  are  represented  as  highly  singular  . 


it  is  said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  euch  fi* he* 
as  it  happens  to  find  on  the  fishermen’*  hook*, 
and  which  consequently  have  not  the  power 
of  escaping  its  attack,  and  by  gnawing  its  j 
way  through  the  skin,  to  devour  all  the  in-  , 
ternal  parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and  the 
skin  remaining.  Another  peculiarity  in  this 
animal  consists  in  its  uncommonly  glutinous  | 
nature  : if  put  into  a large  vessel  of  sea- water 
it  is  said  in  a very  short  space  to  render  the 
whole  so  glutinous  as  easily  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  form  of  threads.  When  taken  out 
of  water  the  Gastrobranchus  is  said  to  be  in- 
capable of  living  more  than  three  or  four 
hours.”  The  species  we  have  been  describ- 
ing is  called  the  Blind  Gastrobranchus,  and 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  seas.  Ano- 
ther, and  a much  larger  one,  called  the  Dom- 
bcuan  Gastrobranchus,  from  its  having  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Dombey,  is  found  in  the 
South  American  seas. 

GASTROCILZENA.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  Acephalous  Molluscs,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  America-  The v 
inhabit  an  equivalve,  inequilateral  shell, 
united  by  a ligament,  and  having  in  the  in- 
terior a small  spoon-shaped  curvature.  The 
Gastrochama  penetrates  and  makes  its  abode 
in  hard  substances  ; and  seldom  exceeds  half 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  found  in  the 
hollows  of  shells  or  other  marine  substances. 

G A VIAL,  or  GARIAL.  An  enormous 
Reptile  found  in  India,  to  which  the  name 
of  the  Gangetjc  Ckocodile  ( Crocodilui 
Ganyeticus)  is  sometimes  applied  : but  the 
sub -genus  termed  GaviaU  by  Cuvier,  is 
so  strikingly  distinguished  both  from  the 
Crocodile  of  the  Nile  and  the  Alligator 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mouth,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  even  on  a cursory  view,  to 
confound  it  with  either  of  them  : the  jaws 
being  remarkably  long, narrow,  and  straight, 
constituting  the  anterior  part  or  beak, 
spreading  out  at  its  base,  and  terminating 
in  front,  so  as  to  remind  the  observer  ot 
the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  . The  head, 
properly  so  called,  has  its  sides  straight 
and  perpendicular,  the  upper  surface  being 
quadrilateral  ; and  the  mandible,  instead 
of  being  continued  from  the  forehead  by  a 
gradual  slope,  sinks  suddenly  to  follow  a 
straight  and  nearly  horizontal  direction. 
In  the  general  form  and  colour  of  the  body 
and  limbs  it  resembles  the  common  Crocodile, 
but  the  number  of  transverse  zones  or  bands 
formed  bv  the  rows  of  scales  on  the  back,  is 
greater  than  in  that  species.  The  teeth  are 
nearly  double  the  number  of  those  of  the 
Nilotic  Crocodile,  and  are  of  equal  size 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  jaw^ 
It  is  quite  as  aquatic  in  its  habits  as  is ithe 
African  species  : its  hind  feet  fully  webbed  ; 
and  the  crest  on  the  tail,  increasing  the  sur- 
face bv  which  it  strikes  the  water,  is  much 
elevated.  This  powerful  animal  frequently 
attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet  : and, 
from  its  strength  and  ferocity,  is  trnlv ^for- 
midable. In  one  respect,  however,  it  i->  found 
very  serviceable,  viz.  in  devour.ng  the  nu- 
merous dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
which  are  committed  to  the  “sacred  nver, 
the  effluvia  arising  from  which  would  other- 
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wise,  in  all  probability,  be  productive  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Analogous  species  of  Cro- 
codiles have  been  found  in  a fossil  state  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  places.  The  fossil 
group  is  named  I'eleosaurus  [which  see]. 

GAZELLE.  (Antilope  Dorcas.)  Of  all 
i the  Antelopes  of  the  East  none  are  so  cele- 
brated for  beauty  as  the  Gazelle  ; and  ori- 
ental poets,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
thought  that  the  highest  compliment  they 
could  pay  the  female  sex  was  to  compare  the 
eyes  of  a lovely  woman  with  the  lustrous 
organs  of  vision  which  distinguish  that  light 
and  graceful  animal.  This  very  beautiful 
species  inhabits  Arabia  and  Syria,  where 
they  are  seen  in  large  groups,  bounding 
across  the  desert  with  such  amazing  fleet- 
ness that  they  seem,  bird-like,  to  skim  over 
: the  surface.  It  i9  so  swift  that  the  grey- 
J hound  is  generally  unable  to  overtake  it 
without  the  assistance  of  falcons,  which  fly 
at  its  head  and  thus  check  its  speed  till  the 
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dogs  regain  their  lost  distance.  The  Ariel 
Gazelle  is  about  twenty  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder  ; its  limbs  are  slender,  but  rigorous  ; 
and  all  its  actions  are  spirited  and  graceful. 
It  is  of  a dark  fawn  colour  above,  and  white 
below  ; the  upper  parts  l>eing  divided  from 
the  lower  by  a deep  dark  band  along  the 
flanks.  On  each  side  of  the  face  a broad 
stripe  of  white  passes  from  the  horns  over 
the  eyes  to  the  nose.  Wild  and  timid  as 
the  Gazelle  is,  when  taken  young  it  is  rea- 
dily domesticated  ; and  it  is  frequently  seen 
at  large  in  the  court-yards  of  houses  in 
Syria,  their  exquisite  form,  general  beauty, 
and  playfulness  rendering  them  especial  fa- 
vourites. 

GECARCINTTS.  The  name  given  to 
those  Crustaceans  which  are  formed  to  live 
at  a distance  from  the  sea  ; some  residing  in 
fresh  water,  and  some  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  even  at  a distance  from  water.  [See 
Land  Crab , art.  Crab.] 

GECKO.  This  name  is  given  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  Saurian  Reptiles,  and 
is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  sound  of  their 

I voice,  which  resembles  the  word  gecko  uttered 
in  a shrill  tone.  Our  figure,  which  repre- 
sents a common  New  Holland  species,  is 
named  by  Mr.  Gray  White' '»  Phyllurt , or 


Gecko.  It  was  first  desenbed  by  Dr.  Shaw 
in  White’s  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  is  the  PhyUurua platurus  of  naturalists  ; 
but  though  very  characteristic  of  the  group 
we  prefer  giving  an  account  of  the  Common 
Gecko  (Gecko  vet-us) : — It  is  of  a thicker  and 
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stouter  form  than  most  other  lizards,  having  a 
large  and  somewhat  triangular  flattish  head, 
covered  with  small  scales,  a wide  mouth,  large 
eyes,  minute  teeth,  and  a broad  flat  tongue. 
The  limbs  are  of  moderate  length, and  the  feet 
are  of  a broader  form  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
genus  Lacerta , each  toe  being  dilated  on  the 
margins,  and  divided  beneath  into  a great 
number  of  parallel  transverse  1 amelias,  with- 
out any  longitudinal  mark  or  furrow  ; all 
the  toes,  except  the  thumbs,  are  furnished 
with  small  claws  ; the  tail,  which  is  gene- 
rally longer  than  the  body,  is  marked,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  age,  into  divisions  or 
verticillated  rings  : the  whole  animal  is  co- 
vered on  the  upper  parts  with  numerous, 
distant,  round  warts  or  prominences,  ap- 
proaching more  or  less  to  an  acute  form  in 
different  individuals,  and  sometimes  obtuse  : 
beneath  each  thigh  is  a row  of  perforated 
papilla:,  as  in  the  Green  Lizard  and  many 
others  : the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  co- 
vered with  scales  of  somewhat  dissimilar  ap- 
pearance, but  all  approaching  to  a round 
figure.” 

In  describing  the  habits,  food,  &c.  of  the 
Geckotidce,  Mr.  Broderip  observes  that  “ the 
greatest  number  feed  on  small  animals,  such 
as  insects,  their  larva:  and  pupa:.  These 
they  catch  either  by  lying  in  ambush,  or  by 
pursuing  their  feeble  prey  in  the  holes  and 
dark  crevices  to  which  it  retires.  The  struc- 
ture of  their  feet  enables  them  to  run  in 
every  direction  over  the  smoothest  surfaces,  I 
and  they  can  even  remain  suspended  beneath 
the  large  leaves  which  a luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation  so  frequently  puts  forth.  The 
sharp  and  retractile  nails  with  which  the 
feet  of  the  greater  number  are  armed  enable 
them  to  cling  to  and  make  rapid  progress  on 
trees  with  the  smoothest  bark,  or  penetrate 
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the  holes  of  rocks,  and  to  climb  walls.  Of 
Bombre  or  varying  colours  adapted  generally 
to  the  locality  where  their  lot  is  cast,  they 
will  often  remain  for  hours  in  positions  os 
extraordinary  as  the  flies  and  insects  for 
which  they  watch,  the  wonderful  apparatus 
with  widen  their  feet  is  furnished  enabling 
them  to  overcome  the  general  law  of  gravitv, 
and  without  which  they  would  instantly 
fall  to  the  earth.  The  hues  of  their  skins 
thus  render  them  less  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  little  animals  for  which  they  lie  in  wait, 
and  also  serve  to  dodge  even  the  acute  eye 
of  the  bird  of  prey  that  seeks  to  destroy  them. 
Their  eyes  enable  them  to  discern  objects  in 
the  dark,  and  are  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  bearing  the  rays  of  a bright  sun;  for  many 
insects  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular,  while 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  diurnal.  The 
pursuit  of  their  prey  leads  them  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  whose  dwelling  always 
attracts  certain  kinds  of  insects,  and  they 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  their  appearance, 
which  frequently  inspires  terror,  and  often 
disgust.  A Gecko,  confident  in  his  powers 
of  flight,  appears  boldly  to  await  his  adver- 
sary, and  his  sudden  disappearance  at  a 
nearer  approach  adds  to  the  horror  which 
his  uncouth  form  inspires.  The  poor  Geckos 
too  have  a bad  name.  They  are  supposed 
to  poison  whatsoever  they  touch,  be  it  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  and  their  saliva  is  said 
to  vex  the  skin  of  those  on  whom  it  falls 
with  foul  eruptions.  Many  of  these  cuticu- 
lar  irritations,  when  they  have  actually 
existed  from  the  intervention  of  these  ani- 
mals, may  have  arisen  from  the  extremely 
sharp  claws  of  a Gecko  running  over  a sleep- 
ing man,  or  small  blisters  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  adherent  apparatus  at  the 
bottom  of  its  feet.  In  each  great  division  ot 
the  globe  various  species  of  the  Geckotidffi 
are  found,  though  very  few  of  them  exist  in 
Europe.  . ... 

Descriptions  of  the  numerous  species  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Gray’s  catalogue  of  the  rep- 
tiles in  the  British  Museum,  where  there  is 
a large  collection  of  these  interesting  lizards. 
By  some  biblical  commentators,  “ the  spider 
that  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kind’s  palaces  ” is  believed  to  have  been  a 
Gecko  ; Geckos  are  very  common  in  houses 
in  the  East,  and  may  be  seen  running  about 
the  walls. 

GENET.  (Viverra  genettcu)  This  animal 
belongs  to  the  Weasel  tribe ; has  a very 
beautiful  soft  fur  ; and  is  about  the  size  of  a 
very  small  cat,  but  is  of  a longer  form,  with 
a sharp  pointed  snout,  upright  ears,  slightly 
I pointed,  and  very  long  tail.  The  colour  of 
the  Genet  is  usually  a pale  reddish  grey,  the 
sides  of  the  body  being  spotted  with  black, 
and  a dark  line  running  along  the  back  ; 
where  the  hair,  being  longer  than  on  the 
other  parts,  resembles  a slight  mane:  the 
muzzle  is  dusky ; beneath  each  eye  is  a 
white  spot ; the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  limbs,  are  spotted  in  a proportion- 
ally smaller  pattern  than  the  body,  and  the 
tail  is  marked  with  black  and  white  rings. 
Easily  tamed,  and  of  a mild  disposition,  the 
Genet,  at  Constantinople,  and  various  other 


parts  of  the  Ea*t,  is  domesticated  like  the 
Cat,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  if  not  more  . 
serviceable  in  clearing  houses  of  rata  and  ! 
other  vermin.  It  is  a native  of  the  western  ; 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  occasionally  found  j 
in  Spain  ; but  though  it  requires  a warm 
climate  for  its  subsistence  and  propagation,  I 
it  has  not  been  discovered  in  India  or  any 
part  of  Africa.  This  animal,  like  the  Civet, 
produces  an  agreeable  perfume  ; it  is.  how- 
ever, leas  powerful,  and  its  scent  much  sooner  | 
evaporates.  . 

There  are  two  or  three  other  specie*  found  j 
in  the  East ; among  these  may  be  mentioned 
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the  Rasse  ( Viverra  Malaccensu),  found  in  i j 
Java  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  but  also  a native  of  j; 
the  Indian  continent : our  figure  shows  this  j j 
well-marked  species. 

GEOMETRID^E.  A family  of  Lepidop-  1 1 
terous  insects,  of  very  considerable  extent.  . 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  Noctuid-e  by  .j 
its  general  weakness  of  structure  and  slen-  i 
derness  of  body,  but  still  more  by  the  re-  ! 
markabie  peculiarities  and  mode  of  progres- 
sion of  the  caterpillars.  The  wings  are  large  , 
and  of  various  outlines  ; in  general  they  are 
horizontally  extended,  but  in  a few  speties 
they  are  carried  vertically : the  maxilla 
short,  weak,  and  nearly  membranous  ; the  | 
labial  palpi  small  and  cylindrical ; the  I 
antennae  variable,  being  in  some  males 
strongly  bipectinated  : the  legs  are  slender,  j 
the  anterior  tibia  being  armed  with  a spur 
on  the  inside,  and  the  posterior  with  two  j. 
pairs.  From  their  peculiar  mode  of  progres-  , 
sion,  the  caterpillars  are  called  Loopcrs  or  j 
Geometricians  : they  have  only  three  pairs 
of  pectoral,  and  one  pair  of  ventral  pro-legs,  , 
with  a pair  of  anal  feet : they  then  extend  j 
the  body  to  its  greatest  length,  when  they  i 
put  down  their  fore  feet,  drawing  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  as  close  after  them  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  form  an  arch,  like  a pair  of  com- 
passes, fixing  their  hind  feet,  and  proceeding 
again  as  before.  It  is  evident  that  they  , 
possess  great  muscular  power,  and  hence 
their  positions  during  repose  are  very  strik- 
ing Fixing  themselves  by  their  anal  feet 
alone,  they  extend  their  bodies  in  a straight 
line,  holding  it  in  that  position  for  a long 
time  together.  This,  together  with  their 
obscure  colours,  and  the  warts  on  their  bodies, 
renders  it  often  quite  difficult  to  distingmsn 
them  from  twigs  of  trees  on  which  they  feed. 
When  alarmed,  these  caterpillars  have  the 
instinct  to  drop  from  the  leaves,  and  suspend  , 
themselves  by  n thread,  which  enables  them 
to  remount  when  the  danger  is  past,  Ine 
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chrysalides  are  sometimes  naked  and  sus- 
pended by  the  tail,  but  more  frequently 
enveloped  in  a slight  cocoon,  and  placed 
among  dry  leaves,  &c.  In  their  perfect 
state  the  Geometrid®  fly  sluggishly  in  the 
twilight,  or,  if  abroad  in  the  day,  and  are 
disturbed,  they  quickly  settle  again  amongst 
the  foliage.  Many  species  have  a broad  wavy 
band  across  the  fore  wings  ; these  are  called 
Carpet  Moths.  Figures  of  all  the  British 
species  will  be  found  in  the  very  useful  work 
of  Mr.  Humphreys,  “ The  British  Moths.” 

GEOPHAPS.  A genus  of  birds  found  in 
Australia,  belonging  to  a minor  group  of  the 
Columbidce  family,  whose  habits  and  economy 
are  very  peculiar.  Several  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gould,  from  whose  superb 
work  we  glean  the  following  particulars  of 
one,  named — 

Geophaps  Script  a,  or  Partridge 
Bronze-wing.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  se- 
cond to  none  in  the  world  as  a delicate  viand 
for  the  table  ; while  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  the  sportsman,  no  other  bird  not  strictly 
gallinaceous  so  closely  resembling  the  genus 
Perdix  (Partridges ) in  many  of  its  habits 
and  manners  ; in  Mr.  Gould’s  opinion,  in- 
deed, “ in  no  instance  is  the  theory  of  the 
analogical  relationship  of  one  group  to 
another  more  strikingly  borne  out  than  in 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  members  of  this 
group  to  those  of  the  genus  Perdix .”  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  pairs,  but  more  frequently 
in  small  coveys  of  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
which,  when  approached,  generally  run  otf 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  crouch  down 
among  any  scanty  herbage,  instead  of  seek- 
ing safety  by  flight  ; the  colouring  of  the 
bird  assimilating  so  closely  to  that  of  the 
ground  or  the  herbage,  that  when  crouched 
down  for  shelter  it  is  not  easily  to  be  seen. 
When  it  rises,  it  does  so  with  great  rapidity, 
making  a loud  whirring  noise  with  its  wings, 
and  generally  alighting  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a large  tree.  On  such  plains  as 
are  intersected  with  rivers  and  pools  of 
water,  the  Partridge  Bronzewing  is  mostly 
found  ; and  its  principal  food  is  the  seeds  of 
various  grasses  and  other  small  plants,  to 
which  are  occasionally  added  insects  and 
berries.  The  plumage  of  the  head,  back, 
and  chest  is  light,  the  edges  of  the  primaries 
and  the  extremities  of  the  wing-coverts  being 
much  paler  ; a broad  stripe  of  white  runs 
from  beneath  the  mandible  to  beneath  the 
i eye,  another  stripe  from  the  posterior  angle 
1 of  the  eye  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  the 
interspaces  being  jet  black,  which  colour 
; surrounds  the  eye,  and  also  forms  a crescent 
I across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat ; abdomen 
I gray  ; flanks  white ; tail  grayish  brown, 
tipped  with  black  ; naked  skin  round  the 
eye  bluish  lead-colour  5 bill  black  ; feet  dark 
purplish  brown.  The  female  lays  two  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  nest  ; and 
the  young  birds  run  and  fly  strongly  when 
they  are  only  os  large  as  a quail. 

GEOPHILUS.  [See  Centipede.] 

GEOSPIZA.  A genus  of  the  Finch  tribe, 
found  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  Galapagos 
islands,  and  characterised  by  the  species 


having  an  enormously  thick  and  well-de- 
veloped hard  bill.  They  are  terrestrial  in 
their  habits.  The  accompanying  cut,  copied 


THICK-BILLED  GROUND-FINCH 
(GEOS  PI  Z A MAGNIROSTRIS.) 

from  Mr.  Gould’s  figure  in  the  Bird  portion  of 
the  zoology  of  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle, 
will  show  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
Geosfiza  Magnirostris,  and  the  accom- 
panying extract  from  the  ever-interesting 
journal  of  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  all  that  is 
known  of  their  habits.  “These  birds,”  he 
says,  “ are  the  most  singular  of  any  in  the 
Galapagos  archipelago.  They  all  agree  iu 
many  points,  namely,  in  a peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  bill,  short  tails,  general  form, 
and  in  their  plumage.  The  females  are 
gray  or  brown,  but  the  old  cocks  jet-black. 
All  the  species,  excepting  two,  feed  in  flocks 
on  the  ground,  and  have  very  similar  habits. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a nearly  perfect 
gradation  of  structure  in  this  one  group  can 
be  traced  in  the  form  of  the  beak,  from  one 
exceeding  in  dimensions  that  of  the  largest 
grosbeak,  to  another  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  a warbler.” 

GERBILLUS.  A genus  of  Glirine  mam- 
malia, chiefly  found  in  South  Africa  and  in 
India  : most  of  the  species  are  long-tailed, 
and  may  be  seeu  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection. 

GERBOA.  {Dipus  uEgyptus.")  [See  Jer- 
boa.] 

GHOST-MOTH.  ( Hepiolus  humuJi.)  A 
nocturnal  Lepidopterous  insect,  which  re- 
ceives this  name  from  the  male  being  of  a 
white  colour,  and  from  its  habit  of  hovering 
with  a pendulum-like  motion  over  one  spot 
(often  in  church-yards),  where  the  female  is 
concealed.  Of  the  singular  habits  of  this  in- 
sect the  following  interesting  particulars  are 
given  in  the  “Journal  of  a Naturalist.”  The 
larva  which  produces  this  creature  is  hidden 
in  the  ground  during  the  season  of  winter ; the 
fly  being  formed  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
soon  rising  from  the  soil,  then  commences 
its  short  career.  At  this  time  one  or  more 
of  them  may  frequently  be  observed  under 
some  hedge  in  a mead,  or  some  low  place  in 
a damp  pasture,  only  a few  feet  from  the 
ground,  persevering  for  a length  of  time 
together  in  a very  irregular  flight,  and 
falling,  and  balancing  about  in  a space  not 
exceeding  a lew  yards  in  circumference,  an 
action  not  observable  in  any  other,  and  tully 
indicating  this  moth.  This  procedure  is  not 
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LARVA  AND  CHRYSALIS  OF  OH09T-M0TH. 

which  lies  concealed  in  the  herbage  over 
which  it  sports.  The  two  insects  are  some- 
thing similar  in  their  general  form,  but  very 
differently  marked.  The  male  exhibitor  w 
known  by  his  four  glossy,  satiny,  white 
wings,  bordered  with  buff ; the  lady  reposer 


i flight  in  the  twilight  hour,  haunting  a*  it 
, were  one  particular  spot,  the  fancy  of  borne 
collector,  considering  it  m s spectre-like 
action,  named  it  the  Ghost-moth. 

GIBBON.  (PUkecu*  lar.)  The  Gibbon, 
or  Long-armed  Ape,  is  a species  of  the 
Qiuulrumaua , distinguished  from  oilier*  by 
the  slenderness  of  its  form,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  extraordinary  length  of  it* 
arms,  which,  when  the  animal  is  standing 
erect,  reach  to  the  ankle-joints.  The  hand* 
and  feet  are  even  more  adapted  for  climbing 
than  those  of  the  Orang-Outang  ; their  form, 
in  fact,  is  admirably  suited  to  their  arboreal 
habits ; and  they  are  here  observed  to  sweep 
from  the  branch  of  one  tree  to  another  with 
surpassing  velocity  : suspending  themselves 
by  their  long  anterior  limbs,  they  launch 
onwards  by  an  energetic  muscular  move- 
ment, seizing  with  wonderful  precision  the 
distant  branches,  and  continuing  their  pro- 
gression without  any  pause  or  perceptible 
effort.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  their  feet, 
which  are  very  long,  have  the  soles  turned 
so  much  inwards  as  to  afford  no  support  to 
the  erect  posture.  The  colour  of  the  Gibbon 
is  black  ; but  the  face  is  commonly  sur- 
rounded with  a white  or  grey  beard.  There 
is  a variety,  called  the  W hite  Giebox,  which 


MALE  GHOST-MOTH. 

(HEPIOTiOS  HOMO  LI.) 

! lias  her  upper  wings  of  a tawny  yellow, 
| spotted  and  banded  with  deep  brown.  I hey 
I are  very  inert  creatures,  easily  captured  ; 
and  their  existence  appears  to  be  of  very 
short  duration,  as  we  soon  cease  to  observe 
them,  either  in  action  or  at  rest.  The  male 
probably  becomes  the  prey  of  every  bird  that 
feeds  by  night  ; his  colour  and  lus  actions 
rendering  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
dangers  of  this  nature  ; and  the  frequency 
with  which  we  find  his  wings  scattered  about, 
points  out  the  cause  of  death  to  most  of  them. 
The  bat  pursues  with  great  avidity  all  those 


FEMALE  OHOST-MOTH 
(HEPIOLCS  HD M D LI.) 


atures  that  fly  in  the  evening  ; and  by  its 
tions  it  seems  to  meet  with  constant  em- 
jyment,  and  has  greater  probability  ot 
-cess  than  some  insectivorous  birds  that 
■d  by  day,  as  all  the  myriads  which  abound 
this  time  are  the  sole  prey  of  itself  and  a 
v nocturnal  ramblers.  From  tins  singular 


OIBBON.  OR  LOSO-4HMSD  APS. 

(PITHEOnS  LAR.) 

differs  from  the  above  species  in  being  en-  , 
tirelv  white,  except  the  face  and  hands,  j 
which  are  black.— Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent ferocity  of  the  Gibbon,  and  its  un- 
gainly figure,  it  is  of  a more  gentle  and 
tractable  nature  than  any  of  its  congeneis  : 
and  it  has  even  been  commended  for  the 
decorum  and  decency  of  its  behaviour.  It 
inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi-  j 
pel  ago. 

GILTHEAD.  (Chrysopkris  auratvs .)  An 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  a broad  and  com-  t 
pressed  form,  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  , 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  Bream.  It  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  back  is  sharp,  and 
of  a dusky  green  or  silvery  gray  colour  : be- 
tween the  eyes  there  is  a gold-coloured 
crescent-shaped  stripe,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name:  the  incisor  teeth  in  each 
jaw  are  conical,  the  molar  ones  roundish;  | 
the  tail  is  verv  forked,  the  fins  are  grayish- 
blue,  the  dorsal  fin  extending  almost  the  j 
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whole  length  of  the  back.  It  feeds  on 
various  kinds  of  Crustacea  and  mollusca  ; 
and  chiefly  inhabits  deep  waters  and  bold 
rocky  shores. 

GIRAFFE,  or  CAMELOPARD.  ( Camelo- 
pardalis GiraJTa.)  This  most  remarkable  Ru- 
minant, which  in  its  general  structure  most 
nearly  approaches  the  Deer,  lias  points  of 
affinity,  also,  with  the  Antelopes  and  Camels, 
besides  very  striking  peculiarities  of  its 
own.  If  height  alone  constituted  precedency 
j among  quadrupeds,  the  Giraffe,  as  Le  Vail- 
; lant  justly  observes,  must  hold  the  first  rank. 

I The  enormous  apparent  length  of  the  fore 
I legs  and  its  long  tapering  neck  must  strike 
I every  one  at  the  first  glance  : while  its  small 
and  elevated  head,  its  large  and  brilliant 
eyes,  its  mild  aspect,  and  the  whole  contour 
of  the  animal,  differing  from  all  others,  can- 
not fail  to  excite  admiration  ; for,  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  proportions  of  the 
limbs,  its  general  form  is  not  merely  elegant 
but  highly  picturesque.  The  horns  of  the 
Giraffe  differ  both  in  texture  aud  shape  from 


those  of  all  other  horned  quadrupeds  ; form- 
| ing,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  skull,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  porous  bony  substances,  about 
three  inches  long,  with  which  the  top  of  the 
head  is  armed,  and  which  are  placed  just 
al>ove  the  ears,  and  crowned  with  a thick 
tuft  of  stiff  upright  hairs  : a considerable 
protuberance  also  rises  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyes,  which  appears  to 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  bony  substance, 
eimilar  to  the  two  horns  just  mentioned. 
The  neck  is  furnished  with  a very  short  stiff 
mane.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  gra- 
dually tapering  towards  the  end,  and  termi- 
nating in  a tuft  of  long  hair.  The  fore  part 
of  the  body  Is  very  thick  and  muscular  ; the 
hind  part  thin  and  meagre.  The  Giraffe,  in 
its  wild  state,  when  full  grown,  measures 
: seventeen  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  fore  feet ; the  female,  however,  is  not  so 
i high  ; and  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
J measurement  is  taken  at  the  maximum 
! height,  none  of  those  brought  to  or  bred  in 
Europe  having  reached  more  than  fourteen 
feet.  At  first  view  the  fore  legs  seem  twice 
I the  length  of  the  hind  : but  this  difference, 
i on  accurate  examination,  uppears  to  result 
j chiefly  from  the  extraordinary  height  of  the 
shoulders. 

' The  colour  of  the  Giraffe  is  a light  fawn, 
' marked  with  numerous  large  spots  of  a 
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darker  hue,  less  regularly  shaped  on  the 
sides  than  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
vertebra  of  the  neck  are  slightly  curved  ; 
but  although  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace- 
fulness of  form  which  this  part  sometimes 
presents,  the  fewness  of  the  joints  prevents 
■ihe  neck  from  being  generally  bent  or  arched 
with  swan-like  elegance.  The  peculiarities 
of  conformation  which  this  animal  displays 
are  all  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  is 
natural  to  it ; for  it  is  destined  to  browse 
upon  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  trees, 
at  a height  far  greater  than  that  which  any 
other  animal  can  reach,  whilst  standing  on 
the  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished 
with  an  elongated  prehensile  tongue,  with 
which  it  lays  hold  of  the  tender  branches, 
aud  draws  them  into  its  mouth ; being  as- 
sisted by  its  projecting  upper  lip,  which  is 
at  once  flexible  and  very  muscular.  In 
order  to  bring  its  mouth  to  the  ground, 
which  it  seldom  does  except  to  drink,  or  to 
pick  up  some  unusual  delicacy,  the  Giraffe 
is  obliged  to  stretch  its  fore  legs  widely 
apart,  and  to  bend  its  neck  into  a semicir- 
cular form.  “ The  head  of  the  Giraffe  re- 
sembles that  of  the  camel  in  the  absence  of 
a naked  muzzle,  and  in  the  shape  and  or- 
ganization of  the  nostrils,  which  are  oblique 
and  narrow'  apertures,  defended  by  the  hair 
which  grows  from  their  margins,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cutaneous  muscular  fibres  by 
which  the  animal  can  close  them  at  will. 
This  is  a beautiful  provision  for  the  defence 
of  the  air  passages,  and  the  irritable  mem- 
brane lining  the  olfactorj'  cavities,  against 
the  fine  particles  of  sand  which  the  storms 
of  the  desert  raise  in  almost  suffocating 
clouds.  The  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes 
of  the  Giraffe,  which  beam  with  a peculiarly 
mild  but  fearless  expression,  are  so  placed 
as  to  take  in  a wider  range  of  the  horizon 
than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any  other 
quadruped.  While  browsing  ou  his  favour- 
ite acacia,  the  Giraffe,  by  means  of  his  late- 
rally projecting  orbits,  can  direct  his  sight 
so  as  to  anticipate  a threatened  attack  in  the 
rear  from  the  stealthy  lion,  or  any  other  foe 
of  the  desert.  To  an  open  attack  he  some- 
times makes  a successful  defence  by  striking 
out  his  powerful  and  well-armed  feet ; and 
the  king  of  beasts  is  said  to  be  frequently 
repelled  and  disabled  by  the  wounds  which 
the  Giraffe  has  thus  inflicted  with  his  hoofs. 
The  horns  of  the  Giraffe,  small  as  they  are, 
and  muffled  with  skin  and  hair,  are  by  no 
means  the  insignificant  weapons  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be.  We  have  seen  them 
wielded  by  the  males  against  each  other  with 
fearful  and  reckless  force  ; and  we  know 
that  they  are  the  natural  arms  of  the  Giraffe 
most  dreaded  by  the  keeper  of  the  present 
living  Giraffes  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
because  they  arc  most  commonly  and  sud- 
denly put  in  use.  The  Giraffe  does  not  butt 
by  depressing  and  suddenly  elevating  the 
head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep  ; but  strikes 
the  callous  obtuse  extremity  of  the  horns 
against  the  object  of  his  attack  with  a side- 
long sweep  of  the  neck.  One  blow  thus  de- 
livered at  full  swing  against  the  head  of  an 
unlucky  attendant  would  be  fatal : — the  fe- 
male once  drove  her  horns  in  sport  through 


an  inch  board.  Notwithstanding  those  na 
tural  arms  of  hoofs  and  horns,  the  Giratte 
does  not  turn  to  do  battle^  except  at  the  last 
extremity  ; where  escape  is  possible,  it  seeks 
it  in  flight.  This  is  extremely  rapid,  espe- 
cially along  rising  ground  ; but  cannot  be 
maintained  for  a sufficient  period  of  time  to 
I enable  it  to  escape  the  Arab  mounted  on  his 
' long-winded  steed.  The  paces  of  the  Giratte, 

I owing  to  the  disproportion  between  his  long 
legs  and  short  body,  are  very  peculiar:  when 
walking  at  a brisk  rate,  it  seems  to  move 
forward  simultaneously  the  two  legs  ot  the 
same  side,  as  noticed  of  old  by  the  learned 
bishop  of  Sicca,  in  his  account  of  the  pre- 
sents brought  to  llydaspes  by  the  Abyssinian 
ambassadors.”  “ In  the  sanded  paddock 
appropriated  to  the  Giraffes  in  the  Zoolo- 
meal  Gardens,  they  exhibit  m the  warn 
days  of  summer  all  their  various  and  sin- 
gular paces.  In  the  simple  walk,  the  neck, 
which  is  then  stretched  out  in  a line  with 
the  back,  gives  them  a stiff  and  awkward 
appearance  i but  this  is  entirely  lost  when 
they  commence  their  graceful  undulating 
canter.”  “ The  tongue  is  an  organ  exqui- 
sitely formed  for  prehension  i it  is  used  to 
hook  down  the  branches  which  grow  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  muzzle  of  the  Giraffe,  and 
the  animal  in  captivity  instinctively  puts  it 
to  use  in  a variety  of  ways.  \1  e have  seen 
the  Giraffe,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  stretching  upwards  its  neck  and  head, 
and  protruding  its  tongue  to  the  full  extent, 
to  hook  out  single  straws,  which  were  platted 
into  the  partition,  separating  it  from  tne 
contiguous  inclosure.  In  our  own  mena- 
gerie at  Regent's  Park  many  a fair  lady  has 
been  robbed  of  the  artificial  flowers  which 
adorned  her  bonnet,  by  the  nimble 
tongue  of  the  rare  object  of  her  admiration. 
The  Giraffe  seems,  indeed,  to  be  guided  more 
by  the  eye  than  the  nose  m the  selection  of 
obiects  of  food  i and  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
apparent  satisfaction  with  which  the  mock 
leaves  and  flowers  so  obtained  ore  masti- 
cated, the  tongue  would  seem  by  no  means 
to  en  oy  the  sensitive  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  Sve  powers.  The  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  nerves  of  sensat  on  and  motion 
which  we  observed  in  the  dissection  of  the 
tonmie  accords  with  these  habits  of  tne  living 
animal.  From  the  same  dissection  it  was 
proved  that  the  movements  of  the  tongue, 
both  those  of  extension,  prehension,  and  re- 
traction, were  due  to  muscular,  and  not,  as 
Sir  Everard  Home  supposed,  to  vascular  ac- 
tion. Observations  of  the  living  animal, 
and  dissection  of  the  dead,  have  at  length 
dispelled  most  of  the  errors  and  doubts 
which  obscured  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  zoological  affinities  of  the  G 
A Giraffe  more  than  two-thirds 
rvown  will  eat  daily  in  confinement  eighteen 
ooundsof  clover  hay,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  Tmbted  vegetable  diet,  consisting  of  car- 
ets mangel-wurzel,  barley,  sp  it  beans,  and 
onhins  ; and  will  drink  four 
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to  the  top  of  the  head.  In  a few  hours  it  i* 
able  to  follow  the  dam.  It  resembles  the 
mature  animal  in  the  markings  of  the  hide. 
The  first  Giraffe  known  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  captivity  was  brought  forth  in 
June,  1839,  at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.”  — Brandt  » Iticl.  Y wo 
varieties  of  this  curious  animal  are  known  ; 
one  of  them  peculiar  to  Nubia,  Abystmia, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  ; the  other  a native 
of  Southern  Africa.  . . 

The  remains  of  an  animal  closely  allied  to 
the  Giraffe  has  been  found  in  a fowil  fM. 
by  Capt.  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  in  the 
Seewalik  Hills  in  India.  They  have  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  Sivaihertum . The 
head  is  a gigantic  resemblance  of  that  of  the 
Giraffe  ; as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  specimen 
preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum. 


GLASS-SNAKE.  The  name  given  in 
North  America  to  a species  of  lizard,  the  , 
Opuisaukus  Vkstbalis.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Zo.yuridjs  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  has 
doubtless  acquired  its  name  from  its  **  bnttie- 
ness,"  — a habit  not  uncommon  with  lizards 
of  allowing  their  tails  to  be  left  in  the  hands  ; 
of  any  who  surprise  them. 

GLAUCOPIS.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Corvids  ; the  only  known  spe- 
cies being  the  Glaucopis  Cine  re  a,  or  New 
Zealand  Crow.  This  bird,  which  has  all 
the  habits  of  a crow,  is  called  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  Kokako.  Its  plumage  is  a 
very  dark  green,  not  much  varied  in  any 
part  of  the  body ; the  legs  are  black  and 
coarse,  the  claws  long.  It  has  a strong  black 
beak,  a little  curved  ; and  a small  brilliant 
light-blue  flap  hanging  down  on  each  aae 
from  the  ear  : the  colour  of  these  flaps  ladtrs, 
however,  immediately  the  bird  is  dead,  and 
becomes  of  nearly  the  same  hue  as  its  plu- 
mage. 

GLATJCUS.  A genus  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  warmer  latitudes  floating  m 
the  open  sea,  and  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful azure  blue  and  silvery  tints.  They  are 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
with  a subcylindrical  body,  and  the  tail 
terminating  in  a sharp  point,  the  head  fur- 
nished with  four  very  short  tentacu.a.  and 
the  sides  of  the  body  having  tufts  or  branch!* 
disposed  in  pairs,  surrounded  by  digitated 
appendages,  fitted  for  swimming. 

1 GLIRES.  (Lat.  glis,  a dormouse.)  The 
fourth  order  of  Mammalia  in  the  Lmn®an 
system,  distinguished  by  two  flat  incisors  in 
each  jaw.  They  are  also  called  Rodentia, 
or  Gnawers. 

GLOBE-FISH.  [See  Diodos  and  Tetka- 
ODOX.] 

GLOMERTS.  A myriapode  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the woodlouse,  in  us 
oval  form,  and  its  habit  of  rolling  itself  mto 
a ball.  [See  Mveiapoda  and  Zefhboma.] 

GLOW-WORM.  (Lampyris  voctOvca). 
This  curious  and  interesting  insect  ( the  fe-  | 
male  of  which,  being  expressly  called  by  this 
name),  is  seen  during  the  summer  months,  ^ 


n Papular  ffiirtumarg 

I as  late  as  the  dose  of  August,  on  dry  banks, 
about  woods,  pastures,  and  hedgerows,  ex- 
I hibiting,  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
I commences,  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful 
! phosphoric  splendour.  The  male  insect  is 


or.OW-WORM.— (LAMPYRIS  NOOTTLTIOA .1 

rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ; the 
head  is  of  a dun  colour,  the  thorax  margined 
with  dusky  red,  as  are  also  the  legs  and  the 
edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  ; and  the 
wings  are  shorter  than  the  body.  The  fe- 
male is  wingless,  but  in  most  other  respects 
resembles  the  male  : the  thorax  is  semicir- 
cular ; the  body  is  very  soft,  of  an  oblrng 
form,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity.  It 
is  hardly  yet  determined  with  certainty 
whether  the  male  Glow-worm  is  at  all  lumi- 
nous ; but  it  is  universally  understood  that 
if  it  be,  it  is  in  a very  slight  degree.  The 
phosphorescent  ligljt  emitted  by  the  female, 
and  which  can  be  increased  or  lessened  at 
will,  proceeds  from  the  abdomen,  near  the 
tail  ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with  a very 
slight  cast  of  green.  The  larva,  pupa,  and 
complete  female  insect  scarcely  differ  per- 
ceptibly from  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance, but  the  phosphoric  light  is  strongest 
in  the  perfect  animal.  The  general  idea 
among  naturalists  is,  that  the  light  emitted 
by  the  female  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
the  other  sex  ; and  in  numerous  instances 
have  poets  availed  themselves  of  so  pleasing 
a simile  as  “ the  Glow-worm’s  amorous  fire,” 
to  illustrate  the  pure  intensity  of  that  flame 
which  so  often  bums  in  a heroine’s  breast. 
Dismissing  the  poetical  metaphor,  however, 
we  may  observe  that  the  Glow-worm  is  a 
slow-moving,  inactive  insect,  and  its  light 
not  perceptible  in  the  day-time,  even  if 
carried  into  a darkened  room,  unless  the 
creature  is  turned  on  its  back,  and  put  in 
motion  ; but  as  night  advances,  its  lamp 
again  begins  to  bum.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Knapp  remarks,  that  on  a warm  dewy 
evening  at  the  end  of  September  he  observed 
1 on  the  house-bank  multitudes  of  these  small 
! evanescent  sparks  in  the  grass.  “ The 
I ) number  of  them  and  their  actions,  creeping 
away  from  our  sight,  contrary  to  that  half- 
j lifeless  dulness  observed  in  summer,  sug- 
I gested  the  idea  that  the  whole  body  had 
I availed  themselves  of  this  warm  moist  cven- 
i ing  to  migrate  to  their  winter  station.  A 
single  spark  or  so  was  to  be  seen  some  eve- 
nings after  this,  but  no  such  large  moving 
parties  were  to  be  discovered  again.  If  we 
conclude  that  the  summer  light  of  the  glow- 
worm is  displayed  as  a signal  taper,  the 
appearance  of  this  autumnal  light  can  have 
no  such  object  in  view,  nor  can  we  rationally 
assign  any  use  of  it  to  the  creature  itself, 
unless,  indeed,  it  serves  os  a point  of  union 
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in  these  supposed  migrations,  like  the  leading 
call  in  the  flight  of  night-moving  birds. 
The  activity  and  numbers  of  these  insects, 
in  the  above-mentioned  evening,  enabled 
me  to  observe  the  frequent  presence  and 
disappearance  of  the  light  of  an  individual, 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  will, 
hut  produced  by  situation.”  [See  Lampy- 
jms  : Elater.] 

GLUTTON.  ( G-ulo  arcticus .)  A carni- 
vorous quadruped,  of  a very  voracious  na- 
ture, and  about  the  size  of  a large  Badger  ; 
between  which  animal  and  the  Polecat  it 
seems  to  be  intermediate  ; nearly  resembling 
the  former  in  its  general  figure  and  aspect, 
and  agreeing  with  the  latter  as  to  its  denti- 
tion. The  muzzle,  beyond  the  eyes,  is  black- 
ish brown,  covered  with  hard  shining  hair  ; 
between  the  eyes  and  ears  runs  a whitish  or 
ash-coloured  band  or  fillet ; the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  are  black-brown,  the  sides 
inclining  to  a chestnut  colour  ; and  the  leet 
are  black.  These  animals  are  slow  and 
comparatively  deficient  in  agility  ; but  they 
are  verv  persevering,  determined,  and  cun- 
ning. In  the  northern  regions,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  they  are  said  to  be  of 
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uncommon  fierceness  and  strength,  some- 
times even  disputing  their  prey  with  the 
Wolf  and  Bear.  They  often  proceed  at  a 
steady  pace  for  miles,  hunting  out  weak  or 
dying  animals,  and  stealing  unawares  upon 
hares,  marmots,  birds,  &c.  They  are  said  to 
surprise  the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  the 
Rein-deer  and  the  Elk,  as  they  lie  asleep  ; 
and  to  tear  the  neck  and  throat  in  the  same 
manner  os  the  Weasel.  What  they  cannot 
devour  at  once  they  are  said  to  hide  under 
ground  or  in  a hollow  tree.  They  prefer 
putrid  flesh,  and  are  extremely  fetid.  The 
female  brings  forth  two  young  at  a litter 
once  a year.  The  fur  is  much  used  for  muffs, 
linings,  &c. ; and  the  skins  brought  from 
Siberia  are  much  preferred  to  others,  from 
their  being  of  a more  glossy  black.  This 
animal  is  also  called  the  Wolverene. 

GLYCIPHTLA.  A genus  of  Tenuirostral 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Mcliphaffidic , 
of  which  we  may  mention  Glycu’HILA  Ful- 
vifrons,  or  the  Fulvous-frontkd  Honey- 
eater.  This  species,  Mr.  Gould  observes, 
differs  sufficiently  from  the  true  Mtliphagi 
to  fully  justify  its  separation  into  a distinct 
genus.  It  prefers  to  dwell  among  the  trees 
that  crown  the  low  stony  ridges,  rather  than 
those  growing  on  the  lower  lands  or  the 


brushes  ; its  flight  is  rapid,  it  mounts  high 
in  the  air,  and  flies  off  to  a distance  with  an 
extremely  rapid  horizontal  and  even  mo- 
tion. The  song  is  rather  remarkable,  being 
commenced  with  a single  note  slowly  drawn 
out,  and  followed  by  a quick  repetition  of  a 
double  note,  repeated  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  mostly  uttered  when  the  bird  is 
perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a tree.  It  • 
is  an  exceedinglv  active  bird  among  the 
branches,  gracefully  clinging  about  and 
around  the  flowers  of  the  Eucalypti  in  search 
of  food.  It  builds  in  some  low  bush  or 
scrubby  plant,  near  the  ground,  the  nest 
being  of  a compact  cup-shaped  form,  con- 
structed of  dried  grasses,  and  lined  with  soft 
wool.  The  eggs  are  rather  large,  and  often 
much  lengthened;  sometimes  quite  while, 
but  more  generally  blotched  with  large 
marks  of  chestnut-red.  It  feeds  on  the  pol- 
len of  flowers  and  insects. 

; GLYPTODON.  The  name  given  to  an 
! extinct  quadruped,  of  gigantic  dimensions, 

I which,  like  the  Armadilloes  of  the  present 
I day,  was  covered  with  a tesselated  bony 
I armour.  In  size  it  was  equal  to  the  Iiliino- 
ceros.  Prof.  Owen  lias  published  a.n  elabo- 
; rate  memoir  on  it,  which  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated.  The  fine  specimen  in  the  College 
i of  Surgeons  must  strike  every  visitor  by  its 
i dimensions,  curious  characters,  and  state  of 
! preservation.  It  was  found  in  South  Aine- 
I rica. 

GNAT.  ( Culex .)  The  Culicidce , or  Gnat 
tribe,  are  a family  of  Dipterous  insects,  whose 
mouths  are  furnished  with  bristly  stings,  in- 
cluded in  flexile  sheaths.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  extremely  troublesome,  as  they 
pierce  the  skin  to  feed  upon  the  blood,  and 
at  the  same  time  inject  an  irritating  poison- 
ous fluid.  Their  flight  is  accompanied  by  a 
humming  noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration 
of  their  wings  : they  seldom  appear  in  the 
day-time,  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
abound  in  moist  situations,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  larvae  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  water.  In  this  state  they  are 
very  active,  swimming  with  great  agility, 
and  often  descending  ; but  coming  to  the 
surface  to  breathe,  which  they  do  head  down- 
wards, the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the 
end  of  a very  prolonged  spiracle  arising  from 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  — That  well-known 
insect  the  Common  Gnat  ( Culex  pipiens)  is 
produced  from  a singular-looking  aquatic 
larva  : it  has  a large  head,  furnished  on  each 
side  with  a pair  of  autennaj-like  jointed  pro- 
! cesses;  the  thorax  large  and  angular;  the 
| body  suddenly  lessening  from  this  part,  and 
continuing  of  nearly  the  same  size  to  the 
toil,  which  is  abruptly  truncated,  and  tipped 
with  four  foliaceous  processes.  In  about 
! fifteen  days’  time  the  larvic  are  full  grown, 

1 and  arrive  at  the  pupa  state ; the  animal 
I then  appears  to  have  a rounded  form,  is 
1 very  active,  and  still  inhabits  the  water  ; the 
position  of  its  breathing  apparatus,  however, 
is  now  altered,  being  situated  at  the  antenor 
part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  little 
tubes,  which  are  applied  to  lJ}e  surl^re  o 
the  water  for  the  reception  of  air.  >'  hen 
ready  to  assume  the  perfect  state,  it  rises  to 


the  surface,  and  the  Gnat  quickly  emerges 
from  it#  confinement.  A warm,  rainy  season 
is  most  favourable  to  the  evolution  of  Gnat#  ; 
and,  in  such  summers,  particular  district#  in 
most  countries  ore  occasionally  pent ered  by 
them  in  counties#  swamu.  Those  person# 
who  inhabit  the  more  favoured  regions  of 
the  European  continent  can  hardly  conceive 
what  torment#  are  endured  from  them  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  ; but  of  all  people 
the  Laplanders  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
'sufferers  ; for  during  the  heat#  of  their  short 
summer,  the  Gnats  fill  the  air  with  such 
swarming  myriads,  that  the  poor  inhabitant# 
can  hardly  venture  to  walk  out  of  their 
cabins,  without  having  first  smeared  their 
hands  and  faces  with  a composition  of  tar 
and  cream,  which  is  found  by  experience  to 
prevent  their  attacks. 

A very  small  black  Gnat  f Culex  reptans\  i 
with  transparent  wings,  and  the  legs  marked 
by  a white  bar,  is  particularly  troublesome 
in  marshy  districts  during  the  evening,  by 
its  creeping  motion  on  the  skin  of  the  face, 
&c. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  the  Mos- 
quito ( Culex  mosquito ),  so  much  dreaded  by 
all  who  visit  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
where  its  bite  seems  to  operate  with  peculiar 
malignity,  is  a species  of  Gnat  which  derives 
additional  vigour  from  the  warmer  and 
moister  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  in  uncultivated  wastes,  where  the  water* 
stagnate,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  almost 
insupportable,  that  the  atmosphere  should 
frequently  be  filled  with  clouds  of  these 
insects,  varying  in  size  from  three  or  four 
inches  in  length  to  a minuteness  only  dis- 
cernible by  the  assistance  of  a microscope. 
[See  Mosquito.] 

GNATHODON.  A genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  of  which  there  is  one  well-known 
species,  ( Gnathodon  cuneatuB ),  from  New 
Orleans.  It  is  ovate,  equivalve,  and  equi- 
lateral ; and  is  known  from  all  other  shells 
by  the  characters  of  the  hinge,  having  in 
one  valve,  a sharp,  angular,  notched,  car- 
dinal tooth,  and  two  lateral  teeth,  the 
posterior  of  which  is  elongated,  and  the 
anterior  angulated,  tortuous,  shaped  like  a 
jawbone  ; in  the  other  valve,  two  cardinal 
and  two  lateral  teeth,  the  interior  of  which 
is  wedge-shaped.  Ligament  internal,  cunei- 
form ; muscular  impressions  two.  The  name 
lias  also  subsequently  been  given  to  a genus 
of  birds.  [See  next  article.] 

GNATHODON.  A genus  of  birds  de- 
scribed bv  Sir  W.  Jardine.  from  a specimen 
which  belonged  to  Lady  Harvey.  From  the 
contour  of  its  beak,  which  has  the  upper 
mandible  strongly  hooked,  as  in  the  Dodo, 
and  the  under  mandible  deeply  notched,  it 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Gould  to  be  frugivorous 
or  granivorous  ; the  beak  being  expressly 
adapted  to  denude  palm  nuts,  or  other 
strongly  coated  seeds,  of  their  hard  outer 
covering.  Mr.  Gould  considers  that  it  is 
more  ncarlv  allied  to  the  Pigeon  tribe  t Co- 
lumbidce)  than  to  any  other  family  ; the 
form  of  the  body  and  wings,  and  the  stnic- 
ture  of  the  feathers,  indicating  this  affinity, 
i The  only  known  species,  Gnathodon  ftrxcn - 
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rostiHs,  is  rather  larger  than  a partridge,  and  I 
has  the  head,  neek,  breast,  and  belly,  of  a 
glossy  green  black  } the  back,  wings,  tail, 
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and  under  tail-coverts,  of  a deep  chestnut 
red  : the  beak  and  naked  part  round  the 
eye  are  of  a yellowish  colour.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  ; and  the  Didunculus,  found  by  the 
recent  American  Voyage  of  Discovery  under 
C.  Wilkes,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  bird. 

GNU.  ( Boselaphus  Gnu.)  A very  singular 
species  of  Antelope,  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  a monstrous  being,  compounded 
of  parts  of  different  animals.  Its  general 
colour  is  a deep  umber-brown,  approaching 
to  block.  It  is  four  feet  in  height,  having 
the  body  and  crupper  of  a small  horse,  and 
is  covered  with  brown  hair  ; the  tail  is  fur- 
nished with  long  white  hairs  (.like  a horse), 
and  on  the  neck  is  a beautiful  flowing  mane, 
white  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tips.  Its 
horns,  approximated  and  enlarged  at  the 
base,  descend  outwardly,  and  turn  up  at  the 
point ; the  muzzle  is  large,  flat,  and  Bur- 
rounded  by  a circle  of  projecting  hairs  ; 
under  the  throat  and  dewlap  is  another 
black  mane  ; and  the  legs  are  as  light  and 
slender  as  those  of  a stag.  The  Gnus  in- 
habit the  wild  karoos  of  South  Africa  and 
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the  hilly  districts,  where  they  roam  mostly 
in  large  herds,  and  migrate  according  to  the 
season.  They  are  naturally  wild  and  dif- 
ficult of  approach  ; and  when  first  alarmed, 
they  fling  up  their  heels  and  plunge  about 
like  a restive  horse  : they  soon,  however, 
take  to  flight,  and  traverse  the  desert  with 
such  astonishing  celerity  — not  in  a tumul- 
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tuous  mass,  but  in  single  file,  following 
a leader— that  they  are  quickly  out  of  dan- 
ger. When  wounded  they  will  sometimes 
turn  upon  the  hunter  and  pureue  him  in 
turn,  darting  forwards  on  their  assailant 
with  amazing  force  and  impetuosity,  so  that 
it  requires  the  utmost  coolness  on  his  part 
to  evade  the  attack.  When  taken  young, 
this  animal  is  easily  domesticated. 

GOAT.  ( Capra  hircus.)  The  distin- 
guishing characters  in  the  genus  Capra  in 
the  Linutean  system  of  Zoology  are,  — that 
the  horns  are  hollow,  turned  upwards,  and 
annulated  on  their  surfaces  ; that  there  are 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
none  in  the  upper  ; and  that  the  male  is 
generally  bearded.  In  its  domestic  state 
the  Goat  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  differing  in  size  and  form  according  to 
various  circumstances  ; the  horns  generally 
having  a curvature  outwards  towards  the 
tips. 

Buffon’s  account  of  this  animal  is  strik- 
ingly descriptive.  “ The  Goat,”  says  he, 
“ is  superior  to  the  sheep  both  in  sentiment 
and  dexterity.  He  approaches  man  spon- 
taneously, and  is  easily  familiarized.  He  is 
sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a con- 
siderable degree  of  attachment.  He  is 
stronger,  lighter,  more  agile,  and  less  timid 
than  the  sheep.  He  is  a sprightly,  capri- 
cious, wandering,  wanton  animal.  It  is 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  can  be  confined, 
and  he  loves  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  to 
climb,  stand,  and  even  sleep,  on  rugged  and 
lofty  eminences.  He  is  robust  and  easily 
nourished,  for  he  eats  almost  every  herb,  and 
is  injured  by  very  few.  His  bodily  temper- 
ament, which  in  all  animals  has  a great 
influence  on  the  natural  disposition,  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  sheep. 
These  two  animals,  whose  internal  organ- 
ization is  almost  entirely  similar,  are  nou- 
rished, grow,  and  multiply  in  the  same 
manner  ; and  their  diseases  are  the  same, 
excepting  a few,  to  which  the  Goat  is  not 
subject.  The  Goat  fears  not,  like  the  sheep, 
too  great  a degree  of  heat.  He  cheerfully 
exposes  himself  to  the  sun,  and  sleeps  under 
his  most  ardent  rays  without  being  affected 
with  the  vertigo  or  any  other  inconveniency. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  ruin  or  storms  ; but  he 
appears  to  feel  the  effects  of  severe  cold. 
The  inconstancy  of  his  disposition  is  marked 
by  the  irregularity  of  his  actions.  He  walks, 
stops  short,  runs,  leaps,  approaches  or  re- 
tires, shows  or  conceals  himself,  or  flies  off, 
as  if  actuated  by  mere  caprice,  and  without 
any  other  cause  than  what  arises  from  an 
eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  The  supple- 
ness of  his  organs,  and  the  strength  and 
nervousness  of  Iris  frame,  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  petulance  and  rapidity 
of  his  natural  movements.” 

The  original  stock  of  the  Common  Goat, 
os  of  other  races  of  animals  early  subjugated 
by  Man,  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  ; but  it 
appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  numerous 
half-domesticated  breeds,  which  abound  in 
Asia.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  remarks,  that  “ most  modem 
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zoologists  who  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  question,  and  who  have  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  it  all  the  helps  which  recent 
discoveries  in  philosophical  zoology  have 
furnished,  have  leaned  to  the  belief  that  the 
iEgagrus,  or  Wild  Goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus  and  of  Persia,  is  the  true  original 
stock.  The  zoological  characters  of  this 
animal  certainly  bear  a closer  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  domestic  breeds ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  horns  of  the 
Persian  Domestic  Goat,  though  smaller,  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Paseng  or 
uEgagrus.  The  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Ibex  with 
the  Common  Goat  are  at  present  of  little 
value  ; as  the  facts  recorded  are  very  defi- 
cient. The  large  Goats  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris, 
and  which  were  stated  to  have  been  wild, 
were  probably  the  progeny  of  the  Ibex  with 
the  Common  Goat,  as  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  true  uEgagrus  in  Europe. 
These  were  found  to  be  capable  of  producing 
offspring,  and  the  details  are  given  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Cuvier  with  great  clearness  ; but  the 
old  fault  still  remains ; the  question  is  not 
set  at  rest  by  these  observations ; for  we  are 
only  informed  that  they  produce  offspring, 
without  any  statement  whether  they  will 
breed  inter  se,  or  only  with  the  Common 
Goat.  The  progeny,  however,  were  either 
prematurely  brought  forth,  or . lived  only  a 
short  time  in  a sick  and  languishing  condi- 
tion.” 

“ The  condition  of  the  Goat,  in  some  parts 
of  our  own  islands,”  says  the.  same  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  writer,  “ is  much  more 
wild  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domestic 
animals.  In  the  mountains  of  Wales  espe- 
cially the  Wild  Goats  roam  oyer  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  domes- 
tication, or  of  having  been  deduced  from  a 
domestic  stock.  It  is  a hardy,  active,  power- 
ful animal ; capable  of  maintaining  its  foot- 
ing on  the  smallest  point  on  which  its  feet 
can  possibly  rest,  and  of  taking  considerable 
leaps  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  safely 
alighting,  although  the  6pot  which  it  desires 
to  attain  be  perhaps  but  the  rugged  point  or 
ledge  of  a precipice.  It  will  thus  find  its 
food  in  places  inaccessible  to  almost  all  other 
animals,  and  live  and  thrive  by  cropping  the 
scanty  herbage  which  they  furnish.  In  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  Goat  is  found  at  a great  eleva- 
tion, approaching  as  near  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  os  it  can  find  the  scanty  means 
of  its  sustenance ; and  it  feeds  on  many 
plants  which  to  other  ruminants  are  distaste- 
ful and  even  deleterious  : thus,  hemlock, 
henbane,  and  digitalis  is  eaten  by  it  with 
impunity,  and  even  the  acrid  euphorbia  is 
not  rejected.”  „ , . . .... 

The  milk  of  the  Goat  is  sweet,  nutritive, 
and  medicinal ; this  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  animal’s  food  being  chiefly  derived 
from  the  heathy  mountains  and  shrubby 
pastures,  where  sweet  aud  aromatic  herbs 
abound.  In  ancient  times  the  skin  of  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  a most  useful  article  of 

clothing  : it  is  still  manufactured  into  the 
:>c8t  Turkey  or  Morocco  leather  : while  tliat  , 
of  the  kid  (whose  flesh  is  regarded  a*  a deli-  i 
cacy)  forms  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  | 
leather  for  gloves,  &c.  The  usual  colour  of  ■ 
the  domestic  Goat  is  black  and  white,  or  a 
pale  reddish -browm,  with  a black  stripe 
down  the  back  ; but  sometimes  brown,  white, 
or  spotted.  In  old  males  the  beard  u very 
long  ; and  the  horns,  which  are  transversely 
rugose,  bending  outwards  and  falling  back, 
are  sometimes  nearly  three  feet  long. 

We  find  that  the  Common  Goat  inhabits  , 
most  parts  of  the  world,  either  native  or  j 
naturalized.  It  endures  all  kinds  of  weather,  1 
being  found  in  Europe  as  high  as  Wardhuys. 
in  Norway,  where  it  feeds  during  the  winter 
season  on  moss,  the  bark  of  fir  trees,  and 
even  of  logs  intended  for  fuel.  It  is  also  j 
asserted  that  they  thrive  equally  well  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  Africa  and  'India.  The 
odour  of  the  Goat,  which  at  all  times  is  pro- 
verbially strong,  is  intolerably  so  in  the 
rutting  season  (from  September  to  No- 
vember) ; but  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
horses  are  refreshed  by  it,  which  accounts  i 
for  this  animal  being  often  kept  about  sta-  , 
bles.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bell  observes, 

“ Many  persons  keep  Goats  in  their  stables, 
from  an  idea  that  they  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  horses  ; a fancy  not  perhaps  so 
far-fetched  or  absurd  as  at  first  sight  it  might  ( 
appear ; for  I believe  that  all  animals  are 
kept  in  better  temper  and  greater  cheerful- 
ness by  the  presence  of  a companion  than  \ 
in  solitude,  and  the  active  and  good-hu- 
moured Goat  may  in  this  way  really  per- 
form the  benefit  which  has  been  attributed  ; 
to  it  upon  mistaken  grounds;  — indeed,  in- 
stances of  close  attachment  between  the  ; 
horse  and  the  stable  Goat  are  not  unfre- 
quent."  The  female  goes  five  months  with  ’ 
young,  and  usually  produces  two  kids  at  a 
birth  ; sometimes,  however,  three,  and  occa-  : 
sionally  but  one. 

The  Angora  Goat  ( Capra  Angormns)  is  I 
by  far  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  varieties  ! 
of  the  Goat,  and  is  a native  of  Angora,  a 
small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  and  remarkable  i 
for  producing  not  only  this  peculiar  race  of 
goats,  but  also  sheep,  cats,  rabbits,  &c-,  with  ; 
hair  of  uncommon  fineness.  The  Goat  of 
Angora  is  generally  of  a beautiful  milk- 
white  colour,  short  legged,  with  black, 
spreading,  spirally- twisted  horns,  and  pen- 
dulous ears.  Its  chief  and  distinguishing 
excellence,  however,  is  the  wool,  which 
covers  the  whole  body  in  long  pendent  spiral 
ringlets  ; and  it  is  from  the  hair  of  this  ani- 
mal that  the  finest  camlets  are  made. 

The  Cashmerb  Goat,  so  highly  prized 
for  its  fleece,  is  descended  from  the  Goat  of 
Thibet,  which  pastures  on  the  Himalaya. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  common  domestic 
Goat,  and  has  long,  fine,  silky  wool.  Thibet 
is  situated  at  the  northern  descent  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  Cashmere  at  the 
southern  ; hence  there  is  some  difference  in 
the  climate  ; it  is  observed,  also,  that  the 
colder  the  region  where  the  animal  pa«- 
tures,  the  heavier  and  finer  is  its  fleece.  The 
Goats  which  pasture  in  the  highest  vales  of 
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Thibet  are  of  a bright  ochre  colour;  in 
lower  grounds,  the  colour  becomes  of  a yel- 
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lowish-white,  and  still  farther  downwards 
entirely  white.  The  highest  mountains  of 
the  Himalaya  inhabitable  by  man  contain 
also  a species  of  black  Goats,  the  wool  of 
which  as  a material  for  shawls  in  India  ob- 
tains the  highest  price.  The  Goats  of  Thibet 
and  Cashmere  have  the  fine  curled  wool 
close  to  the  skin,  just  os  the  under  hair  of 
our  common  Goat  lies  below  the  coarse 
upper  hair.  The  flesh  of  the  Cashmere  Goat 
tastes  as  well  as  that  of  the  common  one  ; 
and  its  milk  is  as  rich  ; but  these  animals 
owe  their  great  celebrity  to  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  costliness  of  the  shawls 
for  which  the  Asiatics  have  been  so  long 
famous. 

The  Syrian  Goat  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  pendulous  ears,  which  are  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  some- 
times so  troublesome  to  the  animal,  that  the 
owners  are  obliged  to  trim  them,  to  enable 
it  to  feed  more  at  ease.  The  horns  are 
black,  bending  a little  forwards  ; and  are 
only  about  two  inches  long.  The  colour  of 
its  hair  i3  like  that  of  a fox  ; anil  there  are 
two  fleshy  excrescences  under  its  throat. 
This  variety  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Aristotle. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the 
Goat  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  But 
there  is  one  species  in  North  America  (the 
Rocky  Mountain  Goat),  which  we  should 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  rise  to  much 
I difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  proper  place 
in  a system  of  arrangement.  It  has  been 
designated  Ovis  montana.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat  nearly  equals  in  size  a com- 
mon sheep,  and  has  a shaggy  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  the  protrusion  _ of  the 
long  hair  beyond  the  wool,  which  is  white 
and  soft.  Its  horns  are  about  five  inches 
long,  conical,  somewhat  curved  backwards, 
and  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  the 
wool  of  the  head.  They  arc  in  great  num- 
bers about  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  furnish  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives  of  that  district.  They 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  on  the  western 
than  on  tne  eastern  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  arc  rarely  seen  in  the  plains.  The  skin 
is  very  thick  and  spongy,  and  is  principally 
! used  in  making  moccoaons.  .Next  to  the 
| fleece  of  the  Cashmere  Goat  this  is  believed 


! to  be  the  finest ; and  it  is  prized  accord- 
ingly. 

GOAT-MOTH.  [See  Cossus  Ligni- 

PEKDA.] 

GOATSUCKER,  or  NIGHT- JAR.  (Ca- 
primulffus  Europceus.)  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  Goatsuckers,  but  this  is  the  only  one 
of  the  genus  that  inhabits  Europe  perma- 
nently, the  Caprimulgus  rujicollis  being  con- 
fined to  South  Western  Europe,  and  ap- 
pearing there  only  in  the  summer.  With 
us  it  is  only  a summer  visitant,  appearing 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  retiring  in 
September  or  October.  Before,  however,  we 
give  a description  of  the  bird,  it  may  be  os 
well  to  observe  that  the  name  Goatsucker , 
although  very  generally  used,  and  retained 
in  most  ornithological  works,  has  no  foun- 
dation but  in  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  ancients,  who  believed  it  sucked  the 
teats  of  goats  ; on  which  account  Bewick 
suggests  the  propriety  of  dropping  the 
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name,  and  adopting  that  of  Night-jay, 
“ which,  though  not  universally  known* 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  the  bird,  both  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  which  is  always  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  as  well  as  to  the  jarring  noise 
it  utters  whilst  at  rest  perched  on  a tree,  and 
by  which  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished.” 
Like  the  Owl,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  day- 
time, unless  disturbed,  or  on  dark  and  gloomy 
days,  when  its  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun.  As  moths,  gnats, 
beetles,  and  other  night  insects  are  its  food, 
it  is  peculiarly  formed  to  enable  it  to  catch 
them  on  the  wing.  For  this  purpose  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it  a mouth  of  great  compa- 
rative size,  which  as  the  Goatsucker  flies,  it 
can  quickly  open,  while  the  insects  arc  addi- 
tionally secured  by  the  bill  being  surrounded 
on  the  inner  side  with  a glutinous  substance 
that  prevents  their  escape.  This  manner  of 
flying  with  its  mouth  open  is  the  cause  of 
that  whirring  noise  which  this  bird  makes 
while  chasing  its  prey.  It  arises  kom  the 
resistance  made  to  the  mouth  by  the  air ; 
anil  is  more  or  less  loud  according  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  bird  moves.  When 


perched,  it  usually  sits  on  a bare  twig,  with 
its  head  lower  than  its  tail,  and  in  this  atti- 
tude, utters  its  jarring.  It  does  not  perch 
like  other  birds,  sitting  across  the  branch, 
but  lengthwise,  and  its  hinder  toe  is  capable 
of  being  turned  forward  as  well  as  backward. 

It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  is  generally 
6een  alone. 

The  colours  of  this  bird,  though  plain, 
have  a beautiful  effect  from  the  elegance  of 
their  disposition,  the  plumage  being  beauti- 
fully freckled,  barred,  and  spotted  with 
browns,  black,  grey,  and  ferruginous,  vari- 
ously arranged  and  diversified.  The  bill  is 
small,  fiat,  and  hooked  at  the  tip  ; the  eyes 
are  large,  full,  and  black  ; the  legs  are  short, 
rough,  and  scaly,  and  feathered  below  the 
kne'e  : the  toes  are  connected  by  a membrane 
as  far  as  the  first  joint ; the  middle  one  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the 
claw  is  serrated  on  one  Bide.  The  use  of  this 
peculiar  organ  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ; 
by  some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  bird  employs 
it  to  clear  away  the  fragments  of  insects  that 
may  have  clogged  up  the  fringe  of  bristles  ; 
by  others,  that  it  strikes  its  prey  with  its 
foot,  and  that  this  long  serrated  claw  enables 
it  to  hold  the  insect  more  securely  ; and  by 
others  again,  that  it  uses  it  to  clean  its  plu- 
mage. The  male  is  distinguished  from  the 
female  by  an  oval  white  spot,  near  the  end 
of  the  first  three  quill-feathers.  These  birds 
frequent  moors  and  wild  heathy  tracts 
abounding  in  fern  ; they  make  no  nest,  but 
the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
dull-white  colour,  on  the  ground.  Mont- 
belliard,  who  wrote  this  bird’s  history  for 
Bulfon,  states,  that  it  no  sooner  perceives  its 
retreat  to  be  discovered  by  an  enemy,  than 
it  carefully  rolls  its  eggs  to  a more  secure 
situation. 

There  are  other  species  bearing  the  same 
general  appellation  ; one  of  which  is  known 
in  America  as  "Wliip-poc/r-  Will ; another  as 
Chuck- Will's- Widow,  a third  as  the  Night- 
hawk,  and  a fourth  as  the  Rain-bird.  There 
are  also  the  Banded  Goatsucker,  and  Crested 
Goatsucker,  natives  of  New  Holland ; be- 
sides several  inhabiting  various  parts  of 
India,  Africa,  &c.  These  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent genera  : for  descriptions  of  figures  of 
which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Gould,  and  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Mitchell. 
The  two  first-mentioned  we  shall  here  de- 
scribe, from  Wilson. 

Whip-poor-Will.  ( Caprimulgus  [An- 

trostomus ] voci ferns. ) The  notes  of  this  soli- 
tary and  celebrated  bird,  when  first  heard  in 
the  spring,  at  evening  twilight  or  morning  s 
dawn,  seem  like  the  voice  of  an  old  fnend, 
and  are  listened  to  by  almost  all  with  great 
interest.  At  first  they  issue  from  some  re- 
tired part  of  the  woods,  the  glen,  or  mountain ; 
in  a few  evenings,  perhaps,  we  hear  them  from 
the  adjoining  coppice,  the  garden  fence,  the 
road  before  the  door,  and  even  from  the  roof 
of  the  dwelling-house,  long  after  the  family 
have  retired  to  rest.  He  soon  becomes  n re- 
gular acquaintance.  Every  morning  Ins 
Shrill  and  rapid  repetitions  are  heard  from 
the  adjoining  woods  ; and  when  two  or  more 
are  calling  out  at  the  same  time,  as  is  often 


the  cose  in  the  pairing  season,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  oilier,  the  noise, 
mingling  with  the  echoes  from  the  mountain*, 
is  really  surprising.  Their  note*  seem  pretty 
plainly  to  articulate  the  words  which  have 
been  generally  applied  to  them,  Whip-poor- 


Will,  the  first  and  last  syllables  being  uttered 
with  great  emphasis,  and  the  whole  in  about  i 
a second  to  each  repetition  ; but  when  two  or  • 

more  males  meet,  their  whip-poor -will  alter-  : 

cations  become  much  more  rapid  and  inces-  | 
sant,  as  if  each  were  straining  to  overpower  or 
silence  the  other.  When  near,  yon  often  hear  • 
an  introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At 
these  times,  as  well  as  at  almost  all  others,  , 
they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a few  feet  from  , 
the  surface,  skimminc  about  the  house  and 
before  the  door,  alighting  on  the  wood-pile,  , 
or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  midnight  ! 
they  generally  become  silent,  unless  in  clear 
moonlight,  when  they  are  heard  with  little 
intermission  till  morning.  If  there  be  a 
creek  near,  with  high  precipitous _ bushy 
banks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such 
situations.  During  the  day  they  sit  m the 
most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep-shaded  ports 
of  the  woods,  generally  on  high  ground, 
where  they  repose  in  silence.  When  dis- 
turbed, they  rise  witliin  a few  feet,  sail  low 
and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or 
fortv  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a low 
branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  sight  ap- 
pears deficient  during  the  day,  as,  like  ovls, 
they  seem  to  want  that  vivacity  for  which 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight.  They  are  rarelv  shot  at 
or  molested ; and  from  being  thus  tran- 
siently seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dusk,  or  in 
the  deep  umbrage  of  the  woods,  no  wonder 
their  particular  markings  of  plumage  should 
be  so  little  known,  or  that  they  should  be 
confounded  with  the  Night-hawk,  whom  m 
general  appearance  they  so  much  resemble. 
The  female  begins  to  lay  about  the  second 
week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  wood,  often 
where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves, 
&c.  had  been  lying,  and  always  on  a dry 
situation.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a nest  being  visible.  Thes* 
are  usually  two  in  number,  m shape  much 
resembling  those  of  the  Night-hawk,  but 
having  the  ground  colour  much  darker,  and 
more  thickly  marbled  with  dark  olive. 
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| The  Whip-poor- Will  is  nine  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  nineteen  inches  in  extent ; 

! the  bill  is  blackish,  a full  quarter  of  an  inch 
1 long,  and  bent  a little  at  the  point,  the  under 
! mandible  arched  a little  upwards ; the 
1 nostrils  are  prominent  and  tubular,  their 
! opeuiugs  directed  forward  ; the  mouth  is 
! extravagantly  large,  of  a pale  flesh  colour 
| within,  and  beset  along  the  sides  with  a 
I number  of  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles,  which 
. end  in  fine  hair,  and  curve  inwards  ; these 
seem  to  serve  as  feelers  ; and  prevent  the 
escape  of  winged  insects  : the  eyes  are  very 
; large,  full,  and  bluish  black  ; the  plumage 
above  is  so  variegated  with  black,  pale  cream, 
brown,  and  rust  colour,  sprinkled  and  pow- 
dered in  such  minute  streaks  and  spots,  as 
1 to  defy  description  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
, head  is  of  a light  brownish  gray,  marked 
1 with  a longitudinal  streak  of  black,  with 
others  radiating  from  it ; the  back  is  darker, 
finely  streaked  with  a less  deep  black  ; the 
scapulars  are  very  light  whitish  ochre,  beau- 
i tifully  variegated  with  two  or  three  ob- 
j lique  streaks  of  very  deep  black ; the  tail  is 
rounded,  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each 
aide  are  blackish  brown  for  half  their  length, 

' thence  pure  white  to  the  tips  ; the  deep 
i brown  of  these  feathers  is  regularly  studded 
with  light  brown  spots  ; the  four  middle  ones 
are  without  the  white  at  the  ends,  but  beau- 
| tifully  marked  with  herring-bone  figures  of 
black  and  light  ochre  finely  powdered.  The 
cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head  are  of  a brown 
. orange  colour  ; the  wings,  when  shut,  reach 
scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  are 
elegantly  spotted  with  very  light  and  dark 
brown  ; chin  black,  streaked  with  brown  ; a 
narrow  semicircle  of  white  passes  across  the 
j throat;  breast  and  belly  irregularly  mottled 
I and  streaked  with  black  and  yellow  ochre, 

' legs  and  feet  light  purplish  flesh  colour, 

' seamed  with  white  ; the  former  feathered 
before,  nearly  to  the  feet ; the  two  exterior 
toes  are  joined  to  the  middle  one,  as  far  as 
the  first  joint,  by  a broad  membrane  ; and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  pec- 
tinated, and  therefore  probably  employed  as 
a comb  to  rid  the  plumage  of  its  vermin. 
The  female  is  about  an  inch  less  in  length 
and  in  extent,  and  differs  also  in  being  much 
Lighter  on  the  upper  parts.  Their  food  ap- 
pears to  be  large  moths,  grasshoppers,  ants, 
and  such  insects  as  frequent  the  bark  of  old 
rotten  and  decayed  timber  ; they  are  also 
expert  in  darting  after  winged  insects. 
They  will  sometimes  skim  in  the  dusk, 
within  a few  feet  of  a person,  uttering  a kind 
of  low  chatter  as  they  pass.  In  their  migra- 
tions north,  and  on  their  return,  they  pro- 
; bably  stop  a day  or  two  at  some  of  their 
I former  stages,  and  do  not  advance  in  one 
j continued  flight.  This  bird,  like  the  owl 
1 and  other  nocturnal  flyers,  is  regarded  with 
a kind  of  suspicious  awe  by  the  weakminded 
and  superstitious.  “Night,”  says  Wilson, 
“to  minds  of  this  complexion,  brings  with  it 
its  kindred  horrors,  its  apparitions,  strange 
sounds,  and  awful  sights  ; and  this  solitary 
and  inoffensive  bird  being  a frequent  wan- 
derer in  these  hours  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
j fa  considered  by  the  Indians  as  being,  by  habit 
and  repute,  little  better  than  one  of  them. 
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The  CiiUCK-Will's-Widow.  Caprimul- 
pus  [ Antrostomus ] Carolinensts .)  This  spe- 
cies is  twelve  inches  long,  and  twenty-six 
in  extent ; bill  yellowish,  tipt  with  black  ; 
the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  armed  with 
numerous  long  bristles,  strong,  tapering, 
and  furnished  with  finer  hairs  branching 
from  each ; cheeks  and  chin  rust  colour, 
speckled  with  black  ; over  the  eye  extends 
a line  of  small  whitish  spots  ; head  and 
back  very  deep  brown,  powdered  with  rust 
and  cream  colour,  and  marked  with  long  ] 
ragged  streaks  of  black  ; scapulars  broadly  J 
spotted  with  deep  black,  bordered  and  in- 
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terspersed  with  a creamy  white : the  plu- 
mage of  that  part  of  the  neck  which  falls 
over  the  back  is  long,  something  like  that  of 
a cock,  and  streaked  with  yellowish  brown  ; 
wing  quills  barred  with  black  and  bright 
rust ; tail  rounded,  extending  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings  ; the  middle 
feathers  being  powdered  with  various  tints 
of  ferruginous,  and  elegantly  marked  with 
fine  zig-zag  lines,  and  large  herring-bone 
figures  of  black  ; exterior  edges  of  the  three 
outer  feathers  barred  like  the  wings,  their 
interior  vanes  being  pure  snowy  white, 
marbled  with  black  ; across  the  throat  is  a 
slight  whitish  band  ; breast  black,  powdered 
with  rust  ; belly  and  vent  lighter ; legs 
feathered  before  nearly  to  the  feet,  which  are 
of  a dirty  purplish  flesh-colour. 

The  Chuck- Will’s- Widow,  whose  notes 
seem  exactly  to  articulate  these  words,  com- 
mences its  singular  call  generally  in  the 
evening,  soon  after  sunset,  and  continues  it, 
with  short  occasional  interruptions,  for  se- 
veral hours.  This  note,  or  call,  instantly 
attracts  the  attention  of  a stranger,  and  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Whip- 
poor- Will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it 
seems  plainly  to  express  the  words  which  have 
been  applied  to  it  (Chuck- Will's- Widow), 
pronouncing  each  syllable  leisurely  and  dis- 
tinctly, putting  the  principal  emphasis  on 
the  last  word.  In  a still  evening  it  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile,  the 
tones  of  its  voice  being  stronger  and  more 
full  than  those  of  the  Whip-poor- Will,  who 
utters  his  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  about  at 
a few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
frequently  settling  on  old  logs,  or  on  the 
fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping  around,  in 
pursuit  of  various  winged  insects  that  fly  in 
the  night.  Like  the  Whip-poor- Will,  it 
prefers  the  declivities  of  glens  and  other 
j deeply  shaded  places,  making  the  surround- 
ing mountains  ring  with  echoes  the  whole 


evening.  The  Chuck- Will’s-Widow  lays 
its  eggs,  two  in  number,  on  the  ground,  in 
the  woods  ; they  are  of  a dull  olive  colour, 
sprinkled  with  darker  specks,  and  about  as 
large  as  a pigeon’s. 

This  singular  genus  of  birds,  formed  to 
subsist  on  the  superabundance  of  nocturnal 
insects,  are  exactly  and  surprisingly  fitted 
for  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  Their  flight 
is  low,  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  prey  ; 
silent,  that  they  may  be  the  better  concealed, 
and  sweep  upon  it  unawares  ; their  sight, 
most  acute  in  the  dusk,  when  such  insects 
are  abroad  ; their  evolutions,  something  like 
those  of  the  bat,  quick  and  sudden  ; their 
mouths  capable  of  prodigious  expansion,  to 
seize  with  more  certainty,  and  furnished 
with  long  branching  hairs,  or  bristles,  serving 
as  palisadoes  to  secure  what  comes  between 
them.  Reposing  so  much  during  the  heats 
of  day,  they  are  much  infested  with  vermin, 
particularly  about  the  head,  and  are  provided 
with  a comb  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
claw,  with  which  they  are  often  employed  in 
ridding  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least 
when  in  a state  of  captivity.  Having  no 
weapons  of  defence  except  their  wings,  their 
chief  security  is  in  the  solitude  of  night,  and 
in  their  colour  and  close  retreats  by  day  ; 
the  former  so  much  resembling  that  of  dead 
leaves,  of  various  hues,  as  not  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  them  even  when  close  at 
hand.  [See  Night-hawk.] 

GOBIOEDEiE.  A family  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  including  the  Blennies, 
Gobies,  &c.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the 
slenderness  and  flexibility  of  their  dorsal 
rays.  They  have  an  uniformly  wide  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  no  pyloric  caca. 

GOBY.  (Go&iusO  A genus  of  Acnnthop- 
terygious  fishes,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  of  a small  size,  in  general  varying 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  length  ; but  none 
of  them  are  much  esteemed  for  food.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  ventral  and  tho- 
racic fins  being  united  in  their  whole  length, 
or  at  their  bases.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal 


BET>  GOBY  — (OOBIUB  ORDKNTATD9.) 

fins  are  flexible  ; the  openings  of  their  ears, 
with  four  rays.  Like  the  Blenny,  they  can 
live  a long  time  out  of  water.  Several  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Ame- 
rican, and  Indian  seas  : some  also  on  our 
own  coasts.  Three  or  four  will  suffice  lor 
examples. 

The  Black  Goby,  or  Rock-fish.  ( Gobitis 
niaer  1 This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Northern  seas,  and  also  ot  the 
roekv  parts  of  our  own  coast  : it  grows  to 
the  length  of  six  inches ; the  body  is  soft, 
slippery,  and  slender  : the  head  arge,  the 
cheeks  inflated,  and  the  lips  very  thick  ; the 

mouth  is  wide,  and  furnished  with  numerous 


small  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  lower  of  which 
ia  the  longest.  The  ventral  fine  coalesce, 
and  form  a sort  of  funnel,  by  which  these 
fish  ore  said  to  affix  themselves  immovably 
to  the  rocks.  The  general  colour  of  the  fish  , 
is  a dusky  black,  and  the  tail  is  rounded  at 
the  end. 

The  Lance-tailed  Goby  ( Gcbius  larsxo- 
latus ) is  distinguished  by  and  named  from 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  tail,  wliich  is  large  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  fish,  and  sharp-pointed 
at  the  tip.  The  body  is  of  a lengthened  , 
shape,  and  nearly  of  equal  diameter  through- 
out : the  head  is  oblong,  and  truncated  in 
front  ; the  jaws  of  equal  length,  and  armed 
with  sharp  teeth  ; and  the  body  is  covered  J 
with  scales,  those  toward  the  tail  being  much 
larger  than  those  on  the  upper  parts.  This 
is  a West  Indian  species. 

The  Blub  Goby  ( Gobiut  camJeue)  b a 
highly  beautiful,  though  very  small  species : 
colour  fine  blue,  rather  paler  beneath  : tail 
red,  with  a black  border.  From  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colours  it  appears,  when  swim- 
ming in  a calm  sea,  during  a bright  sunshine, 
like  a small  tube  of  sapphire.  Upped  with 
carbuncle.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa  ; and  the  Negroes  use  it  as  a bait 
for  other  fish. 

The  Spotted  Goby  (Gobiut  minutut ) is 
about  three  inches  long  ; the  head  is  large  : | 
theirides  blue  ; the  mouth  wide,  with  several 
rows  of  small  pointed  teeth,  curving  in-  I 
wards  ; the  dorsal  fins  distinct,  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  large  ; tail  a little  rounded. 
The  general  colour  is  a pale  yellowish-white,  ( 
freckled  with  minute  light  brown  specks, 
and  occasionally  a row  of  larger  spots  along 
the  lateral  line.  It  is  frequently  taken  on  , 
our  sandy  shores  in  shrimpers’  nets  : it  is 
also  plentiful  in  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  fishermen  Polewig,  or  Polly-  | 
bait. 

GODWTT.  ( Liniosa .)  There  are  several 
species  of  these  Grallatorial  birds.  They  ; 
arc  a timid,  shy,  and  solitary  tribe  : charac- 
terized  by  a straight  beak,  longer  than  that 
of  the  snipes,  sometimes  slightly  bent  at  the 
extremity,  and  by  long  legs,  naked  far  above 
the  knee.  They  live  amidst  the  fens,  salt  , 
marshes,  and  deep  muddy  places  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  ; seldom  remaining  above  a 
day  or  two  in  the  same  place,  and  often  re- 
moving suddenly  in  a flock  at  night,  when 
they  fly  verv  hieh.  When  pursued,  they 
run  with  great  speed,  and  scream  as  they 
rise.  They  subsist  on  worms  and  larva, 
and  tlieir  flesh  is  very  excellent.  They  are 
migratory,  and  moult  twice  in  the  year. 

The  Common  Godwtt  (Limosa  JE '.poce- 
phala)  is  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
about  twelve  ounces.  The  bill  is  four  inches 
long,  bent  a little  upwards,  and  black  at  the 
point : the  head.  neck.  back,  scapulars,  and 
coverts  are  a dingy  reddish  pale  brown,  each 
feather  being  marked  down  the  middle  with 
a dark  spot.  The  fore  part  of  the  breast  is 
streaked  with  black  ; belly,  vent,  and  tail 
white,  the  latter  barred  with  black  : the 
webs  of  the  first  six  quill-feathers  black. 
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edged  on  the  interior  sides  with  reddish 
brown  : legs  inclining  to  greenish  blue.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  the  Godwit  resides 
in  the  fens  and  marshes,  where  it  rears  its 
young  •,  but  when  the  winter  sets  in  with 
severity,  it  seeks  the  salt-marshes  and  sea- 
shores. 

The  Red  Godwit.  ( Limosa  rufa .)  This 
species  is  not  very  common  in  Great  Britain, 
but  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  fenny  parts  of  North 
America,  about  Hudson’s  Bay,  &c.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Common  Godwit,  and  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  redness  of  its 
plumage  ; the  head,  breast,  and  sides  being 
a bright  ferruginous  red,  streaked  on  the 
head  with  brown,  and  marbled  on  the  breast 
and  sides  with  dusky,  cinereous,  and  white  ; 
neck  plain  dull  rusty  red.  The  back,  sca- 
pulars, greater  and  lesser  coverts,  are  greyish 
brown  ; on  the  former,  some  of  the  feathers 
are  barred  and  streaked  with  black  and  ru- 
fous, edged  with  pale  reddish  white  ; and  a 
bar  of  white  is  formed  across  each  wing  by 
the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts.  The  under 
parts  are  wliite,  slightly  spotted  with  brown. 
The  legs  are  dusky,  and  bare  considerably 
above  the  knees.  Its  flesh  is  reckoned  de- 
licious. 

There  are  also  the  Great  American  God- 
wit, the  Cinereous  Godwit,  the  Black-tailed 
Godwit,  the  Red-breasted  Godwit,  &c.,  all 
more  or  less  resembling  the  species  above 
described. 

GOLDEN-EYE  [BUTTERFLY]-  The 
name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the 
species  Hipparchia  pamphilus. 

GOLDEN  WASPS,  or  GOLDEN- 
TAILED FLIES.  ( Chrysis .)  The  popular 
names  for  a tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
which  in  the  richness  of  their  colours  are  said 
to  “ vie  with  the  Humming-birds.”  They  may 
be  observed  walking,  but  in  a constant  agita- 
tion and  with  great  agility,  upon  walls  and 
palings  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
They  are  also  found  upon  flowers.  The  body 
is  elongated  and  covered  with  a solid  skin  ; 
the  hind  wings  are  not  veined,  but  the  ovi- 
positor is  formed  by  the  terminal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  terminated  by  a small 
sting  ; the  antenn®  are  filiform,  elbowed, 
and  vibratile.  The  abdomen,  which  in  the 
female  appears  to  be  formed  of  only  three 
1 or  four  segments,  is  flattened  or  vaulted 
i beneath,  and  capable  of  being  folded  against 
; the  breast,  when  the  insect  assumes  an 
orbicular  form.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in 
I the  nests  of  Solitary  Mason-bees,  or  other 
Hymenoptera,  their  larv®  destroying  those 
; of  these  insects.  [See  Ciirysidid.k.] 

j GOLDFINCH.  {FrinyUla  carduelis.)  Of 
all  the  British  Finches,  none  equal  theGold- 
linch  in  brilliant  plumage  and  docility ; hence 
I it  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  kept  in  cap- 
( tivity  ; for  though  its  song  is  soft  and  pleos- 
j ing,  it  is  deficient  in  jiower.  Its  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  is  five  inches  and  a half ; and  the 
greatest  expansion  of  its  wings  is  nine 
inches.  The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black; 


the  forehead  and  chin  a rich  scarlet,  which 
is  divided  by  a black  line  passing  from  each 
corner  of  the  bill  to  the  eyes  ; the  cheeks 
are  white  ; top  of  the  head  black,  that  colour 
extending  downward  from  the  nape  on  each 
side  ; the  back,  rump,  and  breast  are  of  a 
fine  pale  tawny  browrn  colour  ; belly  white  ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  but  the  points 
of  the  primaries  in  both  are  white  ; a beau- 
tiful yellow  stripe  runs  across  the  wings  : 
the  tail  feathers  are  black,  with  a white  spot 
on  each  near  the  end  ; legs  pale  flesh  red. 
The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  the  feathers  on  the  ridges  of  the  wings, 
which  are  of  a deep  black  colour  ; while 
tlioseofthe  hen  are  a dusky  brown  ; and  the 
black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the  latter 
are  less  brilliant  than  in  those  of  the  male. 
The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  small,  but  ex- 


GOLD  FINCH, — (fRINQILLA  OARDOELTS.) 

tremely  beautiful  ; the  outside  consists  of 
very  fine  moss  curiously  interwoven  with 
wool,  hair,  and  other  materials  ; and  the 
inside  is  lined  with  the  down  of  thistles  and 
other  soft  and  delicate  substances.  The  nest 
is  often  found  in  an  orchard,  large  garden, 
or  plantation,  in  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  or 
carefully  placed  in  some  thick  evergreen 
shrub  — somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Man,  but  not  immediately  within  his  view. 
The  bird  lays  five  or  six  white  eggs,  marked 
with  deep  purple  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
They  feed  their  young  with  caterpillars  and 
insects  ; and  the  old  birds  feed  on  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the 
thistle,  dandelion,  and  groundsel. 

Goldfinches  are  more  esaily  tamed  than 
other  birds  ; and  so  reconciled  will  they  in  1 
time  become  to  their  imprisonment  in  cages, 
that  they  appear  as  if  in  reality  attached 
to  them.  If  a young  Goldfinch  is  brought 
up  under  a canary,  a wood-lark,  or  any 
other  singing-bird,  it  will  readily  catch  their 
song.  Goldfinches  breed  with  the  Canary  ; 
this  intermixture,  says  Bewick,  succeeds 
best  between  the  cock  Goldfinch  and  the  hen 
Canary,  whose  offspring  are  productive,  and 
are  said  to  resemble  the  male  in  the  shape 
of  the  bill,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  head 
and  wings,  and  the  hen  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nxly.  Beauty  of  plumage,  observes  Buffon, 
melody  of  song,  sagacity,  and  docility  of 
disposition,  seem  all  united  in  this  charming 
little  bird,  which  were  it  rare,  and  imported 
from  a foreign  country,  would  be  more  highly 
valued. 
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GOLD-FISH.  ( Ci/prinwi  auratu *.)  In 
the  fresh  waters  of  China,  we  are  told,  cer- 
tain beautiful  species  of  Cyprinu* , distin- 
guished for  the  splendid  golden  colour  of  the 
membrane  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
scales,  are  as  frequent  as  the  most  common 
river  fish  are  here.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they 
at  this  time  either  rare  or  uncommon  in  our 
own  ponds,  being  quite  naturalized,  and 
breeding  freely  in  open  waters. 

The  colours  of  Gold-fish  are  liable  to  the 
greatest  variations  : some  are  marked  with 
a fine  blue,  brown,  or  bright  silver  hue,  but 
the  usually  predominant  colour  is  that  ot  a 
brilliant  gold.  As  an  article  of  food  they 
are  not  used,  and  are  only  valued  for  their 
beauty  and  gentleness. 

GOLIATHUS  (Goliath  Beetles').  A 
group  of  Lamellicom  Coleoptera,  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  Africa,  the  largest  species 
being  indigenous  to  the  western  coasts. 
These  insects,  which  were  formerly  very 
scarce,  and  some  of  which  are  still  rare  in 
collections,  have  acquired  their  name  from 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  species.  One  of 
the  first  specimens  was  found  by  Mr.  Ogilyie, 
surgeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Renown,  at  least  eighty 
years  ago.  The  specimen  was  dead,  and  found 
floating  in  the  river  Gaboon  ; it  is  now  in 
Glasgow,  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 


tawny  yellowish  brown,  with  block  longi- 
tudinal bands  on  the  latter. 


FF1.1  A.LE  cacique  goliath  beetle 

(OOLliTHOS  CACICU9-) 

These  insects  are  said  to  be  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  natives,  who  doubtless  often 
make  a bonne  bouche  of  what  would  gratify 
many  an  entomologist. 

The  males  of  these  insects,  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Savage,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  females  ; and  though  the  various 
species  of  the  group  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  abundant,  yet  they  are  so  frequently 
brought  over  now,  that  the  large  prices  of 
301.  and  even  50/.,  which  used  to  be  asked 
for  them,  are  now  very  much  reduced  ; fine 
specimens,  however,  of  some  of  the  species 
still  fetch  5L  or  6 i. 

Separated  from  them  by  slight  generic 
characters,  are  two  other  groups,  a male  and 
female  of  one  of  which  are  figured  beneath. 


MALI  CACIQUE  GOLIATH  BEETLE 
(GOLIATH US  CACI0U9.) 

The  fine  species  figured  above  was  believed, 
by  its  describcr,  Voet,  to  be  a nati  ve  of  South 
America,  and  hence  he  called  it  Cacicus, 
after  the  native  chiefs  of  that  country. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  the 
armature  of  the  head  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  fore-legs,  which  ore  spineless  on  the  out- 
side as  is  well  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  elytra  of  the  male  of  the  Cni.ixTlirs 
Cvricns  are  of  a pearly  satiny  white,  with 
a block 'opaque  spot  on  the  shoulder;  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  thorax  being  of  a 


V AT  B rOLTFHKUUS  BEETLE. 
(GOLIATHUS  POLT PHIUCS.) 

It  is  the  Gouatiu-s  (MacrsoimiN-Al  Poir- 
rnElirs  ; of  a dark  green  colour,  handed 
and  spotted  with  white.  The  male  and 
female  are  very  similarly  marked,  but  the 
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distinctions  in  the  head  and  fore  leg  may  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  figures.  The  female  of 
this  species  is  generally  regarded  also  as 


This  insect  seems  to  be  a native  of  Senegal 
and  the  Calabar  coast. 

The  food  of  the  Goliaths  is  fluid,  like  that  I 
of  the  Cetcmicn  and  Trichii:  the  long  brushes 
on  their  maxillce,  and  the  diverging  rows  of 
hairs  that  line  their  lower  lips,  are  admirably  | 
fitted  for  absorbing  liquid  food,  while  their  | 
horny  teeth  afford  these  beetles  additional 
means  of  obtaining  it  from  the  leaves  and 
juicy  stems  of  plants  when  the  blossoms 
have  disappeared.  “ Thus  every  new  dis-  1 
covery  in  Natural  History,  when  least  ex- 
pected, serves  to  increase  the  evidence  of 
skilful  contrivance  and  perfect  adaptation 
of  structure  in  all  organised  beings.”  With 
this  admirable  remark  of  Dr.  Harris  we 
conclude  this  article.  [See  Cktoniadjs  : 
Dicronocepiialus  : Inca.] 


BRIMSTONE  BUTTERFLY 
(GONEPTERYX  RHAMN1.) 

rable  plenty  : and  as  there  is  a second  brood 
which  comes  forth  about  August,  there  is  no 
lack  of  them  at  any  time  till  autumn  sum- 
mons them  away.  The  male  is  of  a pure 
sulphur-yellow  above,  and  the  female  of  a 
greenish-white  ; and  in  both  sexes  a small 
spot  of  orange  occupies  the  centre  of  each 
wing,  and  a dusky  6pot  at  the  base  : the 
abdomen  is  black  above  and  yellow  beneath, 
its  base  and  the  thorax  thickly  clothed  with 
long  glossy  white  silken  hairs  : the  legs  are 
white  ; the  antennae  reddish.  The  cater- 
pillar is  green,  with  a paler  line  on  each  side 
of  the  belly,  and  very  small  scale-like  black 


OLITTERrNO  OOLIaTH  BEETLE. 
(OOtlATHUB  UIGJlNS.) 


GOLLACH.  [See  Earwio.] 


GONEPTERYX.  A genus  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptera,  so  named  from  its  angled  wings. 
The  British  species  is  found  with  very  slight 
variation  on  the  Himalaya  mountains  ; it  is 
the 


GONEPTERYX  RIIAMNI,  or  BRIM- 
STONE BUTTERFLY.  This  gay  and 
lively-coloured  insect  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  the  Papilionidsc  that  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ; sometimes,  in  favourable  weather, 
even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  February. 
Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  Journal  of  a Naturalist, 
alludes  to  this  butterfly  : — 

“ The  very  first  butterfly  that  will 


4 aloft  repair, 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air,* 


FEMALE  POLYPHEMUS  BEETLE. 

(OOLIATHU8  POLYPHEMUS.) 

much  rarer  than  the  male.  This  species,  ns 
well  as  one  named  after  Dr.  Savage  by 
Dr.  Harris  of  Boston,  feeds  upon  a vine  that 
climbs  over  very  lofty  trees.  The  insects 
wound  the  bark  of  the  vine,  and  extract  the 
juice  ; the  vine  being  full  of  a fluid  as  taste- 
less and  limpid  as  water. 

There  are  several  other  genera  and  species 
of  Goliath  Beetles,  of  most  of  which  there 
are  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  ; but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  Burmeister  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  for  descriptions  and  figures  of  these, 
it  being  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  particularize  them,  splendid  as  they  are. 
A list  of  all  the  species  of  Cetonidce  (includ- 
ing the  Goliath),  with  reference  to  figures, 
has  been  published,  and  will  show  how  rich 
the  Museum  collection  is. 

The  next  species  (figured  beneath)  is  from 
West  Africa  also,  and  is  of  a most  brilliant 
green  colour ; it  is  the  Goliathus  (Dicro- 
1 xoriiixa)  micaxs.  The  shades  on  this 
species  vary  according  as  the  insect  is  held 
to  the  light. 


is  the  Sulphur  Butterfly  (Goneptcryx  rliam- 
7ii),  which  in  the  bright  sunny  mornings  of 
March  we  60  often  see  under  the  warm 
hedge,  or  by  the  side  of  some  sheltered  copse, 
undulating  and  vibrating  like  the  petal  of 
a primrose  in  the  breeze.”  As  the  spring 
advances  thejr  may  be  seen  on  the  wing  in 
the  woods,  meadows,  and  commons,  in  tolc- 
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dots  on  the  back.  It  feeds  on  the  buckthorn 
( Rhamnus  catharticus).  The  pupa,  or  chry- 
salis, is  green,  very  gibbous  in  the  middle, 
and  acuminated  before  : it  is  vertically  sus- 
pended on  a perpendicular  branch,  with  a 
loose  silken  thread  round  it. 

GONOPLAX,  or  ANGLED  CRAB.  A 
genus  of  decapod  short-tailed  Crustacea,  of 
which  one  species  is  found  in  this  country  : 
it  is  the  G.  avgulata  of  authors,  the  young 
of  which  has  been  described  as  a species  ot 
Gelasimus.  In  the  mule  the  fore  legs  are 
very  long.  For  figures  of  this  species  see 
Dr.  Leach’s  work,  or  that  of  Professor  Bell, 

“ The  British  Crustacea.” 

GOOSE.  A genus  of  webfooted  birds.  The 
Common  Wild  Goose  (Anserferus),  other- 
wise called  the  Grey  Lao  Goose,  being  the 
origin  of  our  domestic  species,  we  shall  de- 
scribe it  first  in  order,  after  having  made  a 
few  observations  on  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  genus.  The  bill  is  the  first  great 
distinction  of  the  Goose  kind  from  all  the  fea- 
thered tribes.  In  other  birds  it  is  round  and 
we^ed-shaped,  or  crooked  at  the  end ; in 
alUhe  Goose  kind  it  is  flat  und  broad, formed 
for  the  purpose  of  skimming  ponds  and  lakes 
of  the  mantling  weeds  which  grow  on  their 
' surface.  The  bills  of  other  birds  are  com- 
posed of  a horny  substance  throughout, 
formed  for  piercing  or  tearing  ; but  birds  of 
this  genus  have  their  inoffensive  beaks 
sheathed  with  a skin  which  entirely  covers 
them  ; and  are  only  adapted  for  shovelling 
up  their  food,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
vegetable  productions ; for  though  they  do 
not  reject  animal  food  when  offered  to  them, 
they  contentedly  subsist  on  vegetable,  aud 
seldom  seek  any  other. 

The  Grey  Lao,  or  Common  Wild  Goose, 
as  Pennant  remarks,  is  our  largest  species  ; 
the  heaviest  weigh  ten  pounds  ; the  length 
is  two  feet  nine  inches  ; the  extent  five  feet. 
The  bill  is  large  and  elevated,  ot  a tlesh 
colour  tinged  with  yellow  ; the  nail  white 
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coverts  of  the  tail  and  the  vent  feathers  of  a 
pure  white  ; the  breast  and  belly  croi*ed  1 
and  clouded  with  dusky  and  a*h  on  a 
whitish  ground  ; the  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  dusky,  tipped  with  white,  the  exterior 
ones  almost  wholly  white:  the  lege  of  a 
flesh-colour.  This  species  b widely  and 
numerously  spread  over  all  the  more  north- 
erly parts  of  the  globe,  whence  some  flocks 
of  them  migrate  a long  way  southward  in 
the  winter.  Lathain  says,  they  seem  to  be 
general  inhabitants  of  the  world,  — are  met 
with  from  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  — are  frequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  aud 
China,  os  well  as  indigenous  to  Japan,— 
and  on  the  American  continent  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  South  Carolina.  As  for  their 
summer  residences  and  breeding-places,  the 
lakes,  swamps,  and  dreary  morales  of 
Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  the  unfre- 
quented northern  regions  of  America  set-m 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  where,  with  mul- 
titudes of  other  kinds,  in  undisturbed  secu-  ’ 
rity,  they  rear  their  young,  and  are  amply 
provided  with  a variety  of  food,  a large  por- 
tion of  which  must  consist  of  the  larvae  of 
gnats,  which  swarm  in  those  parts,  and  the 
myriads  of  insects  that  are  fostered  by  the 
unsetting  sun.  . _ , 

These  birds  are  often  seen,  in  flocks  of  fifty 
or  a hundred,  flying  at  very  great  heights, 
and  preserving  very  grea ^regularity  in  their 
motions  ; sometimes  forming  a straight  line, 
and  at  others  assuming  the  shape  of  a wedge, 
which  is  supposed  to  facilitate  their  progress. 
Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they  are 
at  an  imperceptible  distance  above  us.  \S  hen 
on  the  ground,  they  range  themselves  in  a 
line,  after  the  manner  of  cranes  ; and  seem 
to  have  descended  rather  for  the  sake  of  rest 
than  for  any  other  refreshment.  Having 
continued  in  this  situation  for  an  hour  or 
two,  one  of  them,  with  a long  loud  note, 
sounds  a kind  of  signal,  to  which  the  rest 
punctually  attend,  and  rising  in  a group, 
they  pursue  their  journey  with  renewed 
alacrity.  , ...  . , 

Their  flight  is  conducted  with  singular 
regularity  ; they  always  proceed  either  in  a 
liue  abreast,  or  in  two  lines  joining  in  an 
angle  at  the  middle,  like  the  letter T.  In 
this  order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by 
turns,  the  foremost  falling  back  in  the  rear 
when  tired,  and  the  next  in  station  succeed- 
ing to  his  duty.  Their  track  is  generally  so 
high  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resell 
them  from  a fowling-piece  ; and  even  when 
this  can  be  done,  they  file  so  equally,  that 
one  discharge  seldom  kills  more  than  a single 
bird.  They  are  very  destructive  to  the  grow- 
ins  corn  iii  the  fields  where  they  happen  10 
alight  in  their  migrations.  In  some  coun- 
tries they  are  caught  at  such  times  in  long 
nets,  to  which  they  are  decoyed  by  *»"* 
geese  placed  there  for  that  purpose.  Other 
schemes  are  contrived  to  take  th?m  !. 
they  are  very  vigilant,  feed  only  in  the  day- 
time, and  betake  themselves  to  the  water  at 
night,  the  fowler  must  exert  lus  utmos.  care 
and  ingenuity  in  order  to 
ends  ; all  must  be  planned  in  the  dark,  and 
every  trace  of  suspicion  remoied,  for 
nothing  can  exceed  the  w ary  circumspection 


and  acute  ear  of  the  sentinel,  who,  placed  on 
some  eminence,  with  outstretched  neck,  sur- 
veys everything  that  moves  within  the  circle 
of  his  observations,  and  the  instant  he  sounds 
the  alarm,  the  whole  flock  betake  themselves 
to  flight. 

But  though  they  are  seen  regularly  migra- 
ting southward  in  the  autumn,  and  north- 
ward in  the  spring,  they  were  formerly 
known  to  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  va- 
rious other  parts  of  Great  Britain;  the  drain- 
ing and  cultivation  of  these  marshy  districts 
have  now,  however,  nearly  depopulated  them 
of  their  former  feathered  inhabitants  ; but 
in  lieu  of  the  wild  races,  these  localities  are 
now  teeming  with  domesticated  ones  in  a 
highly  improved  condition.  The  Wild  Goose 
lays  from  six  to  eight,  sometimes  ten  or  a 
dozen  eggs,  of  a dirty  greenish  colour,  the 
nest  being  placed  among  rushes,  heaths,  &e. 

The  Tame  Goose.  The  wild  species  we 
have  just  described  is,  as  before  stated,  the 
original  of  the  domesticated  Goose ; to 
1 describe  whose  varied  plumage,  economy, 
and  habits,  may  to  many  seem  a superfluous 
task  ; while  others,  to  whom  they  are  less 
well  known,  may  deem  the  account  suffi- 
ciently interesting.  Uow  long  they  have 
been  reclaimed  from  their  original  in- 
dependence is  not  easily  ascertained  ; but 
the  time  must  have  been  very  remote,  for 
from  a very  distant  date  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  present  station,  to  have 
been  kept  for  the  self  same  purposes,  and 
to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  predominant  colours  are  white  and 
gray,  with  shades  of  ash  and  brown  : some 
of  them  are  yellowish,  others  dusky,  and 
; many  are  found  to  differ  very  little  in 
appearance  from  the  original  stock.  The 
only  permanent  mark,  which  all  the  gray  j 
ones  still  retain,  like  those  of  the  wild  kind,  l 
is  the  white  ring  which  surrounds  the  root  j 
of  the  tail.  They  ure  generally  furnished  i 
with  a small  tuft  on  the  head  ; and  the  most 
usual  colour  of  the  males  (the  Ganders)  is 
pure  white  ; the  bills  and  feet  in  both  males 
and  females  are  of  an  orange  red.  By  studied 
attention  in  the  breeding,  two  sorts  of  these  l 
Geese  have  been  obtained  — a larger  and  a 
smaller  sort ; the  former  weighing  from  ten 
to  upwards  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  frequently 
much  more.  The  smaller  kind  are  more 
delicate  eating  ; delicacy,  however,  is  often  | 
not  so  much  regarded  as  the  bountiful 
appearance  and  savoury  smell  of  a “fine  fat 
goose”  on  the  festive  board.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  on  account  of  their  use  as  food 
that  they  are  valuable  ; their  feathers,  their 
down,  and  their  quills,  have  long  been  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  more  importance,  and 
, from  which  their  owners  reap  more  advun- 
vantages.  Pennant,  in  describing  the  me- 
, thods  used  in  Lincolnshire,  in  breeding, 
rearing,  and  plucking  Geese,  says,  They  aie 
plucked  five  times  imthc  yenr:  first  at  Lady- 
day  for  the  feathers  und  quills  ; w hich  bu&i- 
I ness  is  renewed  for  the  feathers  only,  four 
times  more  between  that  and  Michaelmas  : 

1 kc  adds,  that  he  saw  the  operation  performed 
I eyen  upon  goslings  of  six  weeks  old,  from 


which  the  tail  feathers  were  plucked  ; and 
that  numbers  of  the  Geese  die  when  the  sea- 
son afterwards  proves  cold.  But  this  unfeel- 
ing process,  as  well  as  the  care  and  attention 
which  are  bestowed  upon  the  brood  Geese 
i while  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  incu- 
j lmtiou,  is  nearly  the  same  everywhere. 
Wicker  pens  are  provided  for  them,  placed 
in  rows,  and  tier  above  tier.  Some  place 
water  and  corn  near  the  nests  ; others  drive 
j them  to  the  water  twice  a -day,  and  replace 
each  female  upon  her  own  nest  as  soon  as 
she  returns.  At  length  the  brood  is  hatched  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  follow  their 
parent  Geese,  they  are  driven  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fens  and  marshes,  on  whose  grassy- 
| margined  pools  they  feed  and  thrive  without 
requiring  any  further  attendance  until  the 
autumn.  In  this  way  immense  numbers  are 
I reared  in  many  parts  of  this  country ; but 
j nowhere  are  there  so  manj'  as  in  the  fens  of 
| Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  said  to  be  no  uncom- 
I mon  thing  for  a single  person  to  keep  a 
i thousand  old  Geese,  each  of  which,  on  an 
j average,  will  bring  up  seven  young  ones.  So 
I far  those  only  are  noticed  which  may  proba- 
perly  be  called  the  larger  flocks,  by  which 
particular  watery  districts  are  peopled  ; but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  form 
only  a part  of  the  large  family  : and  when 
the  stock  of  the  various  farm-yards  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  added,  the  immense 
whole  will  appear  multiplied  in  a ratio 
almost  incalculable.  A great  part  of  those 
which  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves 
during  the  summer,  in  the  solitary  distant 
waters,  as  well  as  those  which  enliven  the 
village  green,  are  put  into  the  stubble  fields 
after  harvest,  to  fatten  on  the  scattered  grain, 
while  some  are  penned  up  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  at  length  vast  numbers  are  driven  in 
flocks,  or  otherwise  sent,  to  the  great  mart 
and  focus  of  consumption,  London  ; the  pro- 
vincial towns  throughout  the  kingdom  being 
also  furnished  with  an  adequate  supply. 

The  Tame  Goose  lays  from  seven  to  twelve 
eggs,  and  sometimes  more  : these  are  care- 
fully divided  among  the  brood  Geese  when 
they  begin  to  sit : those  which  lay  a second 
time  iu  the  course  of  the  summer  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  permitted  to  have  a second  hatching; 
but  the  e"gs  are  used  for  household  purposes. 
It  is  universally  believed  that  the  Goose 
lives  to  a great  age,  and  particular  instances 
are  recorded  by  ornithologists  which  confirm 
the  fact  — some  even  emulating  the  human 
period  of  “threescore  years  and  ten.”  — It 
has  been  remarked  that  none  of  our  domestic 
birds  are  so  apt  to  bring  forth  monstrous 
productions  as  Geese — a circumstance  which 
lias  been  attributed  to  the  excessive  fatness 
to  which  they  are  liable.  The  liver  of  a fat 
Goose  is  often  larger  than  all  the  other 
viscera,  and  was  a dish  in  so  great  reputation 
among  the  epicures  of  Home,  that  Pliny 
thought  it  deserved  a serious  discussion,  to 
whom  the  honour  of  inventing  so  excellent  a 
dish  was  due. 

The  Snow  Goose  (Anscr  [C'/icn]  hijpcrbo- 
reim)  is  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  its 
extended  wings  arc  five  feet.  The  bill  of  this 
bird  is  very  curious,  the  edges  having  eauh. 


twenty-three  indentations,  or  strong  teeth, 
on  each  side  : the  inside  or  concavity  of  the 
upper  mandible  has  also  6even  rows  of 
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strong  projecting  teeth;  and  the  tongue 
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which  is  horny  at  the  extremity,  is  armed 
on  each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp 
bony  teeth.  The  upper  mandible  of  the 
beak  is  bright  red,  the  lower  whitish  ; the 
hooks  of  both  blue.  The  head,  neck,  and 
body  are  pure  white  : the  quills  are  white 
for  half  their  length,  the  rest  black  : the 
legs  are  of  a very  deep  red.  These  birds 
inhabit  the  regions  of  the  arctic  circle,  occa- 
sionally migrating  to  the  more  temperate 
climates  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Hudson  s Bay, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
arrive  in  the  River  Delaware  from  the  north 
early  in  November,  sometimes  in  consider- 
able flocks,  and  are  very  noisy  : their  note 
is  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  Canada  Goose. 
They  make  but  a short  stay  in  winter,  pro- 
ceeding farther  south  as  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increases  ; and  early  in  the  spring 
they  retire  to  the  polar  regions,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  their 
young.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent ; 
and  in  Siberia  they  form  an  essential  article 
of  subsistence  to  the  natives,  each  family,  it 
is  said,  preserving  thousands  annually. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Siberians  to 
obtain  these  Geese  is  highly  curious.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant’s  account,  they  place 
near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a great  net  in  a 
straight  line,  or  else  form  a hovel  of  skins 
sewed  together  : this  done,  one  of  the  com- 
nanv  dresses  himself  in  the  skin  of  a white 
rein-deer,  advances  towards  the  flock  of 
Geese,  and  then  turns  backwards  ton  all 
! fours)  the  net  or  hovel  : and  his  companions 
co  behind  the  flock,  and,  by  making  a noise 
I drive  them  forwards.  The  simple  birds 
1 mistake  the  man  in  white  tor  their  leader, 
and  follow  him  within  reach  of  the  net 
which  is  suddenly  pulled  down,  and  thus 
captures  the  whole.  When  he  chooses  ° 
conduct  them  even  into  the  hovel,  the,  fol 
low  in  the  same  manner  i he  creeps  in  at  a 
hole  left  for  that  purpose,  and  out  at  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  lie  closes  up. 
The  Geese  follow  lum  through  the  hrst , 


and  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  he  passes  round 
and  secures  every  one  of  them. 

The  Caxaim  Goose,  or  Ckavat  Goose. 
(Anser  Canadensis.)  This  is  the  common 
Wild  Goose  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
known  in  every  part  of  the  countrv.  It  usu- 
ally weighs  about  ten  pounds.  The  general 
colour  is  a dark  ash  ; head,  neck,  and  tail 
black  ; cheeks  and  throat  white ; bill  and 
feet  black.  In  their  annual  migrations 
to  the  north,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
they  are  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  breed  : 
but*,  as  Wilson  observes,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  extend  to  the  utmost  polar  point, 
amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, shut  out  from  the  prying  eye  of  man 
by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barmen  of 
ice.  After  having  fulfilled  the  great  law 
of  nature,  the  approaching  rigours  of  that 
dreary  climate  oblige  them  to  return  to- 
wards the  more  genial  regions  of  the  south  ; 
and  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  among  men, 
than  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them 
commences.  The  people  at  Hudson  s Bay 
greatly  depend  on  these  birds,  and.  in  favour- 
able seasons,  kill  three  or  four  thousand, 
which  are  packed  up  for  future  use.  The 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  November ; the  vernal  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Their 
mode  of  flying,  the  van  being  headed  by  an 
experienced  old  Gander,  resembles  that  of 
the  common  Wild  Goose  before  described. 
The  Canada  Goose  generally  builds  its  nest 
on  the  ground  : but  some  pairs  occasionally 
breed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  on  trees, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  deserted  nests  of 
ravens  or  fishing-eagles.  The  eggs,  six  or 
seven  in  number,  are  of  n greenish  white. 
The  bird  has  been  long  domiciled  in  this 
country,  where  it  breeds  freely,  and  is  s 
great  ornament. 
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That  most  entertaining  naturalist.  Mr. 
Waterton.  thus  speaks  of  the  Canada  or 
Cravat  Goose.  “ The  fine  proportions  of  this 
statelv  foreigner,  its  voice,  and  flavour  of  its 
flesh,  are  strong  inducements  for  us  all  to 
hope  that,  ere  long,  it  will  Iwmie  a natu- 
ralised  bird  throughout  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain.  I stop  not  to  give  a detailed  de- 
scription of  its  plumage  ; that  has  already 
been  performed  by  many  able  hands.  Buffic* 
it  then  to  sav.  that  its  beautiful  black  neck 
and  white  checks  render  it  so  particularly 
conspicuous,  that  those  who  have  seen  it 
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once  will  never  be  at  a I039  to  recognise  it, 
when  viewed  amongst  all  other  species  of 
the  Goose  tribe.  There  can  be  nothing  more 

I enlivening  to  rural  solitude  than  the  trumpet- 
sounding  notes  of  the  Canada  Goose.  They 
may  be  heard  here  at  most  hours  of  the  day, 
and  often  during  the  night.  But  spring  is 
the  time  at  which  these  birds  are  most  vo- 
ciferous. Then  it  is  that  they  are  on  the 
wing,  moving  in  aerial  circles  round  the 
mansion,  — now  rising  aloft,  now  dropping 
into  the  water,  with  such  notes  of  apparent 
joy  and  revelry,  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 

j contemplating  Nature’s  wildest  scenery.” 
Mr.  W.  afterwards  relates  the  following  in- 
teresting story  : — “On  my  return  from  Italy 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  the  keeper  informed 
me  that,  in  the  preceding  spring,  one  of  the 
little  Bernacle  ganders,  accompanied  by  an 
old  Canadian  Goose,  had  come  on  the  island 
where  the  mansion  stands,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  nest  on  the  border  of  a flower-bed 
near  the  boat-house  ; that  the  female  had 
laid  five  eggs  in  it,  and  that  all  these  eggs 
had  turned  out  addle.  I could  easily  com- 
J prehend  the  latter  part  of  his  information 
i relative  to  the  eggs  : but  had  he  told  me 
that  the  income-tax  is  a blessing,  and  that 

I I the  national  debt  is  an  honour  to  the  country, 
;l  I could  more  readily  have  believed  him, 

1 1 than  that  a Canada  Goose  had  been  fool 
: 1 enough  to  unite  herself  with  a Bernacle 

gander.  Nevertheless  the  man  persisted 
stoutly  in  what  he  had  affirmed,  and  I told 
1 1 the  story  to  others,  and  nobody  believed  me. 

I In  the  breeding  season,  however,  of  1842, 
i this  diminutive  Gander  and  magnificent 

Goose  appeared  on  the  island  ; and  as  the 
| spot  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  very  bleak  and  quite  un- 
j sheltered,  I thought  that  I could  offer  them 
i ' a more  commodious  situation.  Just  opposite 
; the  eastern  windows  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
two-and-twenty  yards  distant  from  them, 
there  is  yet  alive  the  remant  of  a once  superb 
i and  fertile  black-heart  cherry-tree.  It  was 

I I evidently  past  its  prime  in  the  days  of  my 
j 1 early  youth  ; but  I can  well  remember  that 

it  then  bore  ponderous  loads  of  dainty 
i cherries.  This  cherry-tree,  like  the  hand 
that  is  now  writing  a description  of  it,  ap- 
pears the  worse  for  wear  ; and  the  wintry 
: blasts  of  more  than  half  a century  have  too 
clearly  proved  that  neither  its  internal 
! vigour,  nor  the  strength  of  its  gigantic  limbs, 

' could  make  an  effectual  stand  against  the 
attacks  of  such  sturdy  antagonists.  Its 
; north-western  and  north-eastern  parts  have 
1 gradually  died  away,  and  what  remains  alive 
1 of  it  to  the  southward  can  no  longer  produce 
f fruit  to  be  compared  with  that  of  gone-by 
periods.  The  bole,  too,  which  measures  full 
1 ten  feet  and  five  inches  in  circumference  at 
j the  graft,  seems  to  show  signs  of  Time’s 
hard  usage.  Perhaps  in  a few  years  more  a 
; south-western  gale,  which  often  does  much 
damage  here,  may  lay  it  low  in  ruins.  Close 
to  this  venerable  tree  I made  a hollow  in  the 
; ground,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  coal- 
• basket,  and  filled  it  with  hay.  The  Geese 
soon  took  possession  of  it  ; and  on  the  third 
1 day  after  they  had  occupied  it,  the  female 

laid  an  egg  in  it.  She  ultimately  sat  on  five, 
and  they  all  proved  addle. 

“ Last  year  this  incongruous  though  per- 
severing couple  visited  the  island  again,  and 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  incubation  in 
the  same  place,  and  upon  hay  which  had 
been  purposely  renewed.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  assiduity  with  which  the  little 
Bernacle  stood  guard,  often  on  one  leg,  over 
his  bulky  partner,  day  after  day,  as  she 
was  performing  her  tedious  task.  If  any 
body  approached  the  place,  his  cackling 
was  incessant : he  would  ran  at  him  with 
the  fury  of  a turkey  cock  ; he  would  jump 
up  at  his  knees,  and  not  desist  in  liis  ag- 
gressions until  the  intruder  had  retired. 
There  was  something  so  remarkably  dispro- 
portionate betwixt  tills  goose  and  gander, 
that  I gave  to  this  the  name  of  Mopsus,  and 
to  that  the  name  of  Nisa  ; and  I would 
sometimes  aslc  the  splendid  Canadian  Nisa, 
as  she  sat  on  her  eggs,  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  lost  her  heart  to  so  diminutive  a 
little  fellow  as  Bernacle  Mopsus,  when  she 
had  so  many  of  her  own  comely  species  pre- 
sent, from  which  to  choose  a happy  and  effi- 
cient partner.  The  whole  affair  appeared  to 
be  one  of  ridicule  and  bad  taste  ; and  I was 
quite  prepared  for  a termination  of  it,  similar 
to  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  when 
behold  1 to  my  utter  astonishment,  out  came 
two  young  ones,  the  remainder  of  the  five 
eggs  being  addle.  The  vociferous  gesticu- 
lations and  strutting  of  little  Mopsus  were 
beyond  endurance,  when  he  first  got  sight 
of  his  long-looked- for  progeny.  He  screamed 
aloud,  whilst  Nisa  helped  him  to  attack  me, 
with  their  united  wings  and  hissings  as  I 
approached  the  nest  in  order  to  convey  the 
little  ones  to  the  water  ; for  the  place  at 
which  the  old  birds  were  wont  to  get  upon 
the  island  lay  at  some  distance,  and  I pre- 
ferred to  launch  them  close  to  the  cherry- 
tree  ; which  done,  the  parents  immediately 
jumped  down  into  the  water  below,  and 
then  swam  off  with  them  to  the  opposite 
shore.  This  loving  couple,  apparently  so  ill- 
assorted  and  disproportionate,  has  brought 
up  the  progeny  with  great  care  and  success. 
It  has  now  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and 
is  in  mature  plumage.  These  hybrids  are 
elegantly  shaped,  but  are  not  so  large  as  the 
mother,  nor  so  small  as  the  father,  their 
plumage  partaking  in  colour  with  that  of 
both  parents.  The  white  on  their  front  is 
only  half  as  much  as  that  which  is  Been  on 
the  front  of  the  gander,  whilst  their  necks 
are  brown  in  lieu  of  the  coal-black  colour 
which  appears  on  the  neck  of  the  goose. 
Their  breasts,  too,  are  of  a dusky  colour, 
whilst  the  breast  of  the  Bernacle  is  black, 
and  that  of  the  Canadian  white ; and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
plumage,  there  may  be  seen  an  altered  and 
modified  colouring  not  to  be  traced  in  that 
of  the  parent  birds. 

“ I am  writing  this  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  more, 
as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  perhaps 
my  little  Mopsus  and  his  beauteous  Nisa 
may  try  their  luck  once  more,  at  the  bole  of 
the  superannuated  cherry-tree.  I shall  have 
all  in  readiness,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
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them.  I certainly  acted  rashly,  notwith- 
standing appearances,  in  holding  this  faith- 
ful couple  up  to  the  ridicule  of  visitors  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  spot  where  the  novel 
incubation  was  going  on.  I have  had  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  shall  be  more  guarded 
for  the  future  in  giving  an  opinion.  In- 
formation is  always  desirable,  and  is  doubly 
I satisfactory  when  accompanied  by  a de- 
monstration. In  the  present  instance,  my 
speculation  that  a progeny  could  not  be 
produced  from  the  union  of  a Bernacle 
gander  with  a Canada  goose  has  utterly 
failed.  I stand  convinced  by  a hybrid,  re- 
primanded by  a gander,  and  instructed  by  a 
Goose.”  [See  Beknacle.] 

The  Swan  Goose.  (Anscr  cygnoides.)  This 
bird  is  of  a size  between  the  Swan  and  the 
common  Goose,  and  is  distinguished  from 
other  species  by  its  upright  and  stately  walk, 
by  having  a large  knob  on  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  and  a sort  of  wattle  under 
the  throat  ; a white  line  or  fillet  runs  over 
the  front  of  the  brow,  and  a black  stripe 
: down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  : the  base 
I of  the  bill  is  orange  ; the  front  of  the  neck 
j and  breast  are  yellowish-brown  ; the  back, 

! and  all  the  upper  parts,  darkish-gray  ; the 
sides  gray  edged  with  white  ; belly  white  ; 
and  legs  orange.  It  is  variously  called  the 
Chinese,  Spanish,  Guinea,  Cape,  and  Swan 
Goose  : and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
j found  only  in  Guinea,  though  it  is  now 
1 tolerably  common,  in  a wild  as  well  as  in  a 
: domesticated  state,  both  in  warm  and  in 
cold  climates.  They  are  more  noisy  than 
any  other  species  : nothing  can  stir  by  night 
or  day  without  their  sounding  the  alarm  by 

their  hoarse  cackliugs  and  shrill  cries.  They 

breed  with  the  common  Goose,  and  their 
offspring  are  as  prolific  as  others. 

The  Bean  Goose  (Anscr  segetum)  is  a 
native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  migrating  pe- 
riodically towards  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  They  arrive  in  the  fens  of  England 
in  the  autumn,  sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
and  leave  us  in  April  and  May  for  the  north  ; 

! gome  retiring  no  farther  to  breed  than  the 
Hebrides.  They  resort  equally  to  the  corn 
fields  and  the  lens,  and  are  said  to  show  a 
preference  for  the  green  corn  as  food.  The 
head  and  top  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wing- 
! coverts  are  ashy-brown  ; the  bnse  of  the 
neck  and  under  parts  of  the  plumage  are 
bright  ash-colour  ; the  rump  is  nearly  black  ; 
the  vent  and  under  part  of  the  tail  are  pure 
white;  and  the  legs  are  reddish-orange.  They 
lay  ten  or  twelve  white  eggs,  in  a nest 
placed  in  the  marshes,  or  among  the  heath. 

GORGONIA  ; GORGON!  AD  2E.  A ge- 
nus and  family  of  Zoophytes,  described  in 
Dr.  Johnston’s  excellent  work  on  the  British 
Zoophytes  as  “ polype-mass  rooted,  arbores- 
1 cent,  consisting  of  a central  axis  barked 
with  a polypiferous  cnist ; the  crust  when 
recent  soft  and  fleshy,  when  dried  porous 
aud  friable.”  The  species  here  figured  ( Gor- 
aonia  verrucosa ) is  somewhat  fan-shaped, 
1 much  and  irregularly  branched,  the  branches 
] cylindrical,  flexuous,  and  barked  when  dry 
1 with  a white  warted  crust.  It  is  found  in 
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deep  water,  and  is  abundant  along  the  whole 
of  the  south  coast  of  England.  The  polype- 
mass  is  more  than  twelve  inches  in  height, 
and  fifteen  or  seventeen  in  breadth,  fixed  to 
rocks  by  a broad,  circular  fibro-corneou* 
disc,  shrub-like,  branched  from  near  the 
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base,  the  branches  expanded  laterally,  some- 
times bushy,  cylindrical,  erect  or  erecto- 
patent,  warty.  Axis  black,  smooth,  and 
somewhat  glossy,  round  or  a little  com- 
pressed, compact  and  corneous,  with  a snow- 
white  pith  in  the  centre,  irregularly  cellular  I 
and  very  like  the  pith  of  a rush.  Crust,  in  j 
dried  specimens,  white,  cretaceous,  friable.  ' 
warted,  with  numerous  polype-cells  and  ; 
wrinkled  in  the  small  spaces  between  them.” 
Professor  E.  F orbes,  alluding  to  another  • 
species  ( Gorgonia  Jkibcllum),  which  it  was 
supposed  had  been  admitted  into  the  British 
Fauna  on  insufficient  evidence,  says,  “ The 
fisherman  who  brought  it  described  it  as 
being  covered  with  living  flesh  when  taken.  , 
On  examination  we  found  that  it  presented  ' 
the  curious  appearance  of  West  Indian  j 
incrusting  shells  and  British  mixed,  and  the 
living  flesh  was  doubtless  a British  sponge, 
which  had  grown  round  the  branches  in 
many  parts. 

GORILLA.  [See  Supplement.] 

GOSHAWK..  (Falco  paJumbarius.)  The 
Goshawk  is  twenty-one  inches  in  length  ; 
the  bill  and  cere  are  blue  ; crown,  black, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a line  of  white.  , 
finely  speckled  with  black  ; upper  parts.  1 
slate,  tinged  with  brown  ; legs  feathered  half  . [ 
way  dowu,  and,  with  the  feet,  yellow  : the 
breast  and  belly  white,  with  a number  of 
wavy  lines  or  bars  of  black  ; the  tail  long,  of  j 
an  ash-colour,  and  crossed  with  four  or  five  » 
dusky  bars  : wings  much  shorter  than  the  j 
tail.  * The  Goshawk  frequents  the  deep  so-  i 
litudes  of  forests,  preying  upon  hares,  squir- 
rels, and  the  larger  ground  birds  : it  also  | 
feeds  on  mice  and  small  birds,  and  eagerly  j 
! devours  raw  flesh.  It  plucks  the  birds  very  . 
neatly,  and  tears  them  into  pieces  before  it 
eats  them,  but  swallows  the  pieces  entire.  It  • 
is  extremely  destructive  to  game,  darting  j 
through  the  woods  after  its  prey  with  great  j j 
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impetuosity  : but  if  the  object  of  its  pursuit 
eludes  its  first  attack,  it  almost  immediately 
desists,  and  perches  on  some  bough  till  new 
game  presents  itself.  The  Goshawk  is  now 
rare  in  the  British  islands,  being  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; but  it 
j is  more  abundant  in  the  forest  districts  of 
continental  Europe,  and  extends  also  tlirough 
the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  America. 

1 It  was  formerly  used  in  Europe,  in  common 
i with  the  Falcon,  Jerfalcon,  &c.  in  the  once 
celebrated  royal  pastime  of  falconry  ; and  it 
1 is  said  to  be  still  used  by  the  emperor  of 
j China,  in  his  hunting  excursions,  when  he  is 
usually  attended  by  liis  grand  falconer,  and 
I a thousand  of  inferior  rank.  Wilson  de- 
I scribed  the  American  bird  under  the  name 
of  F.  Atricapillus,  but  at  the  same  time  6us- 
; pected  that  it  might  prove  identical  with  the 
! European,  which  has  since  been  confirmed. 

| CRACKLE.  ( Gracula .)  The  principal 
l species  of  this  genus  of  birds  are  natives 
1 of  Asia  and  America  ; aud  they  chiefly  sub- 


i The  Ixdiax  Grackle.  ( Gracula  reli- 
giosa.)  Edwards  describes  two  varieties  of 
this  species,  which  resemble  each  other  in 
every  respect  except  in  size  ; the  one  being 
I as  large  as  a Magpie,  and  the  other  no  larger 
than  a Blackbird.  They  have  round  plump 
bodies,  short  tails,  and  legs  of  moderate 
length  ; the  head,  neck,  whole  body,  wings, 

' and  tail,  are  covered  with  glossy  black  fea- 
! thers,  shining  in  different  lights  with  green, 
blue,  and  purple  lustres  : a white  spot  ap- 
pears in  the  middle  of  the  wing  ; and  the 
: legs  and  feet  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 

, These  birds  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
India  and  the  Indian  islands  : they  are  lively, 

| docile,  and  learn  to  speak  with  as  much 
facility  os  most  of  the  Parrot  tribe. 

| The  Crested  Grackle  ( Gracula  cris- 
tutella ) is  of  a black  colour,  inclining  to  a 
j dusky  blue  ; but  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
r first  quills  are  white,  which  forms  a white 
spot  in  each  wing ; though  the  tail  is  black, 

, the  side  feathers  are  tipped  with  white  : but 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  having  on  the 
forehead,  just  at  the  basis  of  the  bill,  a re- 
markable tuft  of  feathers,  which  it  can  erect 
at  pleasure  in  form  of  a crest.  It  is  a native 
1 of  Chino. 

I The  Paradise  Grackle.  ( Gracula 

I I triatia.)  This  species  is  rather  longer  than 
the  Blackbird  ; its  colour  chestnut  brown, 

| the  head  and  neck  black,  but  the  latter 
I tinged  with  gray  : the  plumes  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  are  fine  and  narrow,  and 
j behind  each  eye  is  a triangular  bare  space 
j of  a red  colour  : the  abdomen  is  white  ; the 
I tail  dark  brown,  the  lateral  feathers  tipped 
1 with  white  ; the  larger  quill-feathers  dusky, 
! with  white  bases,  forming  an  oblong  white 
! spot  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  wing:  the 
bill  and  legs  are  yellow.  This  bird  is  a 
| native  of  India  and  the  Philippine  islands, 

1 Is  very  voracious,  and  particularly  fond  of 
locusts  and  grasshoppers  ; relative  to  which 
Buffon  relates  the  following  curious  anec- 
I dote:  — The  isle  of  Bourbon,  where  these 
birds  were  unknown,  was  overrun  with 


locusts,  which  had  unfortunately  been  intro- 
duced from  Madagascar  ; their  eggs  having 
been  imported  in  the  soil  with  some  plants 
which  were  brought  from  that  island.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Governor-general 
aud  the  Intendunt  deliberated  seriously  on 
the  means  of  extirpating  the  noxious  insects; 
and  for  that  purpose  caused  several  pair  of 
the  Indian  Paradise  Grackle  to  be  introduced 
into  the  island.  This  plan  promised  to  suc- 
ceed ; but  unfortunately  some  of  the  colo- 
nists, observing  the  birds  eagerly  thrusting 
their  bills  into  the  earth  of  the  new-sown 
fields,  imagined  that  they  were  in  quest  of 
the  grain,  and  reported  that  the  birds,  in- 
stead of  proving  beneficial,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  coun- 
try. The  cause  was  considered  in  form. 
On  the  part  of  the  birds  it  was  argued,  that 
they  raked  in  the  new-ploughed  grounds 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  grain,  but  the  insects  ; 
and  were  therefore  beneficial.  They  were, 
however,  proscribed  by  the  council  5 and  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  them,  not  a Grackle 
was  to  be  found  in  the  island.  This  prompt 
execution  was  however  followed  by  a speedy 
repentance  : the  locusts  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  people,  who  only  viewed  the 
present,  regretted  the  loss  of  the  Paradise 
Graekles.  In  a few  years  afterwards  a few 
pair  were  again  introduced  : their  preserva- 
tion and  breeding  were  made  a state  affair  : 
the  laws  held  out  protection  to  them,  and 
the  physicians  on  their  part  declared  their 
flesh  to  be  unwholesome : the  Graekles 
accordingly  multiplied,  and  the  locusts  were 
destroyed — The  reader  will  find,  under  the 
word  “ Rook,"  this  really  important  subject 
discussed  at  some  length,  in  reference  to  the 
habits  of  that  well-known  insectivorous  and 
granivorous  bird. 

GR ALLjE.  The  fourth  order  of  the  class 
A vea,  comprehending  the  long-legged  wading 
birds. 

GRALLATORES.  The  fourth  order  of 
Birds  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Vigors, 
being  placed  between  the  Rasorcs  and  the 
Natatorca. 

GRAMPUS.  ( Dclphinus  orca .)  A ceta- 
ceous animal,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  of  such  an  extremely  fierce 
and  predaceous  nature,  that  it  not  only  de- 
stroys the  porpoise  and  dolphin,  but  it  is 
reported  that  it  will  even  attack  whales. 
The  nose  is  flat,  and  reverted  at  the  ex- 
tremity ; and  it  has  thirty  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
those  in  front  being  blunt,  round,  and  , 
slender ; the  hinder  sharp  and  thick  ; and  1 II 
between  each  there  is  a space  adapted  to 
receive  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.  The  body  is  broad  and 
deep  ; the  back  is  black,  but  on  each  shoulder  i 
there  is  a large  white  spot  ; the  sides  are  } 
marbled  with  black  and  white  ; and  the 
belly  is  perfectly  white.  The  back  fin  some-  ! 
times  measures  not  less  than  six  feet  in  j 
length  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  The  Gram- 
pus is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas,  as  well  as  in  both  the  polar 
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! regions  ; and  it  occasionally  appears  on  the 

i British  coasts. 

I GRASS-FINCH.  A genus  of  Passerine 
birds.  [See  Poephila.] 

GRASSHOPPER.  (Acrydium.)  This  genus 
of  Orthopterous  insects  is  distinguished  from 
the  Crickets  by  the  roof-like  position  of  the 
■wing-covers,  which  in  the  crickets  fold  hori- 
zontally ; and  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  Locusts,  by  the  inferior  robustness  of  the 
body,  and  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the 
legs  and  antenna;.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
account  of  the  little  Grasshopper  that  breeds 
in  our  meadows,  and  prolongs  its  shrill 
music  through  the  summer,  in  order  to  elu- 
cidate the  history  of  all. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Grasshopper  is 
green,  with  a line  of  brown  wliich  streaks 
the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided 
into  the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the  abdomen  : 
the  head  is  oblong,  prone,  and  may  be 
likened  in  shape  to  that  of  a horse  ; the 
mouth  is  covered  by  a kind  of  buckler,  and 
armed  with  brownish  hooked  teeth  ; the 
antenna;  are  long  and  pointed  ; and  the  eyes 
arc  black  and.  prominent.  The  corselet  is 
elevated,  narrow,  and  armed  above  and 
below  with  two  serrated  spines  ; the  back  is 
covered  with  a strong  buckler,  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  bound,  and 
round  these  muscles  the  vessels  of  respiration 
arc  seen  ; the  last  pair  of  legs  are  much 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  first  two  pair, 
and  have  muscles  extremely  well  adapted 
for  leaping.  There  are  four  wings  ; the  an- 
terior ones  springing  from  the  second  pair 
of  legs,  the  posterior  from  the  third  pair : 
the  liinder  wings  are  much  finer  and  more 
expansive  than  the  foremost,  and  are  there- 
fore the  principal  instruments  of  flight. 
The  abdomen,  which  is  large,  is  composed 
of  eight  rings,  und  terminated  by  a forked 
tail  covered  with  a kind  of  down.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  female  is  ob- 
served to  be  greatly  distended  with  eggs,  and 
she  prepares  to  deposit  her  burden.  In 
order  to  form  a proper  lodgment  for  them 
in  the  earth,  Nature  has  provided  her  with 
an  instrument  at  the  end  of  her  body,  which 
she  can  sheathe  and  unsheathe  at  pleasure  : 
with  this  she  pierces  the  earth  to  the  great- 
est depths  possible  ; and  into  the  opening 
thereby  made  she  drops  her  eggs  one  after 
another.  Having  thus  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  her  race,  6he  does  not  long 
survive  : for,  as  the  winter  approaches,  she 
gradually  withers,  and  dies  through  a total 
decay.  In  the  mean  time  the  deposited  eggs 
continue  unaltered,  either  by  the  severity  of 
the  season  or  the  delay  of  spring  : they  are 
oval,  white,  and  of  a horny  consistence,  and 
they  contain  a viscous  transparent  fluid. 
When  the  vernal  sun  begins  to  animate  all 
nature,  the  eggs  feel  his  benign  influence  ; 
and,  generally  in  the  beginning  of  May,  an 
insect  is  produced  from  each  about  the  size 
of  a flea  : these  are  at  first  of  a whitish 
colour,  but  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
they  turn  black  ; and,  soon  after,  to  a red- 
dish brown  : from  their  very  origin  they 


exhibit  the  appearance  of  Grasshopper* 
without  wings,  and  hop  among  the  grat*,  as 
soon  as  excluded,  with  surprising  agility. 
Having  continued  above  twenty  day*  from 
its  exclusion  without  the  use  of  its  wings, 
which  are  folded  up  in  its  body,  at  length  it 
prepares  for  its  emancipation  ; and,  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  its 
approaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its  era *sy 
food,  and  finds  some  convenient  shelter 
where  it  may  be  protected  from  a passing 
6hower.  It  then  exhibits  the  same  laborious 
writhings,  healings,  and  palpitations,  which 
are  perceptible  in  all  other  insects  during 
their  metamorphosis ; it  struggles  hard,  in 
fact,  to  free  itself  from  prison-  At  length, 
the  skin  which  covers  the  head  and  breast  is 
observed  to  divide  above  the  neck  ; and  ere 
long  the  little  insect  extricates  itself  totally 
from  the  old  skin,  which  it  leaves  adhering 
to  the  plant  under  which  the  transformation 
was  performed.  The  Grasshopper,  thus  dis- 
engaged from  its  exterior  skin,  appears  in  its 
perfect  form  ; but  at  this  period  it  is  ex- 
tremely feeble,  and  its  body  quite  soft.  It 
is  now  of  a greenish  white  colour,  which  be- 
comes more  vivid  as  the  moisture  on  the 
surface  dries  up.  Still,  however,  the  insect 
discovers  no  signs  of  life,  but  appears  quite 
spent,  and  overcome  with  its  exertions. 
During  this  time  the  body  continues  drying, 
and  the  wings  unfolding  to  their  greatest 
expansion  ; and  a curious  observer  may 
perceive  them,  fold  after  fold,  opening  to  the 
sun.  till  at  last  they  become  longer  than  the 
two  hinder  legs  : the  body  of  the  insect  is 
also  lengthened  during  this  operation,  and 
becomes  more  beautiful  than  before.  These 
insects  are  generally  vocal  in  the  middle  of 
summer  ; and,  about  sunset,  their  notes  are 
much  louder  than  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  musical  organs  of  the  male  con- 
sists of  what  has  been  termed  a pair  of  ta- 
borets.  They  are  formed  by  a thin  and 
transparent  membrane  stretched  in  a strong 
half-oval  frame  in  the  triangular  overlapping 
portion  of  each  wing-cover.  During  the 
daytime  these  insects  are  silent,  and  conceal 
themselves  among  the  leaves  of  trees  ; but 
at  night  they  quit  their  lurking-places,  and 
the  joyous  males  begin  the  tell-tale  call  with 
which  they  enliven  their  silent  mates.  This 
proceeds  from  the  friction  of  the  taboret 
frames  against  each  other  when  the  wing- 
covers  are  opened  and  shut,  and  consists  of 
two  or  three  distinct  notes  almost  exactly 
resembling  articulated  sounds,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  number  of  times  that  the 
wing-covers  are  opened  and  shut ; and  the 
not<Ts  ore  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a few  I 
minutes,  for  hours  together.  Though  averse 
to  the  exertions  of  flight,  and  slow  in  their 
aerial  excursions,  particularly  when  _ the  | 
weather  is  moist  or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  , 
seen  to  fly  to  considerable  distances.  When  ; 
roughly  handled  they  bite  sharply  : and,  m j 
the  act  of  flying,  they  make  a particular 
noise  with  their  wings.  [See  Locust.] 

GRAYLING,  {Thymallus  v u/pwris.)  A 
fresh-water  fish,  of  the  SaJmonidc r family,  m | 
many  respects  very  similar  in  its  habits  to 
the  Trout,  delighting  in  clear  rapid  streams,  I 
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! and  swimming  with  rapidity.  Its  figure  is 
elegant,  the  body,  which  is  longer  and  flatter 
I than  that  of  the  Trout,  seldom  exceeds 
! eighteen  inches  : the  head  is  small  and 
j pointed,  flattened  at  the  top  teeth  nume- 
1 rous,  small,  and  incurved  ; behind  the  head, 
the  nape  and  neck  rise  suddenly  ; the  body 
! deepest  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
tin,  then  tapering  otf  to  the  tail ; the  back 
and  sides  ore  a tine  silvery  gray,  but  when 
i the  fish  is  just  caught  they  are  slightly  varied 
with  blue,  green,  and  gold,  with  a few  de- 
cided dark  spots.  The  lateral  line  is  straight ; 
the  scales  ore  large,  their  lower  edges  being 
dusky,  and  forming  regular  rows  from  head 
to  tail : the  top  of  the  back  fin  is  red,  the  lower 
part  being  of  a purple  hue  ; the  ventral  fins 
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are  bluish,  spotted  with  black  ; and  the  tail 
is  considerably  forked.  The  lips  are  rough  ; 

| the  tongue  is  smooth  ; and  the  gills  are 
t quadruple.  It  is  tolerably  abundant  in  seve- 
i ral  rivers  in  the  north,  and  also  in  the  north- 
western counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wilt- 
shire, where  it  is  found  in  the  Test  and  both 
the  Avons.  It  is  known  to  be  plentiful  in 
! Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland  ; and  it  may 
j be  generally  remarked  that  it  thrives  best  in 
rivers  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottoms,  where 
stream  and  pool  alternate.  The  spawning 
season  is  in  April  or  May,  therein  differing 
from  most  of  the  other  Salmonidce , which 
generally  spawn  late  in  the  autumn  : whereas 
the  Grayling  is  in  the  finest  condition  in 
October  and  November,  when  Trout  are  out 
of  season. 

GREBE.  ( Podiceps .)  The  name  given 
i to  a natural  group  of  Water  birds,  allied  to 
the  Divers.  Their  distinguishing  characters 
are  — a long,  straight,  and  sharp  pointed 
bill ; no  tail  ; the  toes  flattened,  separate, 
but  broadly  fringed  at  their  edges  by  a firm 
membrane.  This  division  of  the  webbed 
foot  probably  assists  its  action,  in  waters 
where  there  are  many  aquatic  plants.  The 
] quickness  with  which  they  dive  is  very  re- 
markable : their  progression  on  land,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  awkward  ; for  they  are 
obliged  to  lie  upon  the  whole  length  of  the 
I body,  and  then  to  shuttle  along  like  seals,  by 
j the  action  of  their  feet  against  the  ground, 
i Their  flight  i3  very  feeble  ; but  in  the  act  of 
| diving,  their  wings  are  of  great  assistance  to 
j them. 

j The  Gp.eat-crested  Grebe.  (Podiceps 
I crist a tus.)  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
| twenty-one  inches,  and  the  expansion  of 
, its  wings  thirty.  The  bill  is  red  at  the  base 
and  black  at  the  point,  and  between  the 
bill  and  the  eyes  there  is  a stripe  of  black 
j naked  skin  ; the  irides  are  pale  red,  and  the 
head  is  adorned  with  a lurge  dusky  crest, 
divided  in  the  middle.  The  cheeks  and 
throat  are  surrounded  with  a long  pendent 
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ruff  of  a bright  tawny  colour  edged  with 
black  ; the  chin  is  white  ; the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a sooty  hue  ; 
and  the  rump  is  covered  with  long  soft  down, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  n tail.  The  co- 
vert-feathers on  the  second  and  third  joints 
of  the  wings  and  the  secondaries  are  white  ; 
all  the  other  wing-feathers  are  dusky  : the 
breast  and  belly  are  of  a silvery  white  colour, 
soft  and  glossy  ; the  plumage  under  the  wings 
is  dusky ; the  outsides  of  the  legs  are  also 
dusky,  but  the  insides  and  the  toes  are  a pale 
green.  This  bird  is  found  on  almost  every 
lake  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  common 
in  marshes  and  meres  in  many  parts  of 
England  ; it  breeds  among  reeds  and  flags, 
in  a floating  nest  kept  steady  by  the  weeds 
of  the  margin  ; preys  on  fish  ; and  very 
rarely  quits  its  watery  abode,  where  by 
diving  and  swimming,  it  is  taught  to  expect 
food  and  security.  The  Grebe  is  mostly 
valued  for  the  plumage  of  its  breast,  the 
flesh  being  rank  and  nauseous. 

The  other  species  of  Grebes  are  the  Eared 
Grebe  ( Podiceps  auritus) ; the  Red-necked 
Grebe  ( Podiceps  rubricolUs) ; and  the  Lit- 
tle Grebe  ( Podiceps  minor). 

GREENFINCH.  ( CJdorospiza  chloris.) 

This  bird,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Green 
Linnet  and  Green  Grosbeak,  is  rather  larger 
than  a Sparrow : the  beak  is  thick  and 
whitish  : head  and  back  yellowish  green  ; 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  grayish  inclining  to 
ash-colour  about  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  : rump  and  breast  more  yellow  ; greater 
quills  yellow  on  the  outer  webs  : tail  slightly 
forked  ; the  middle  feathers  dusky,  and  the 
four  outer  feathers  on  each  side  yellow  on 
their  exterior  webs  : legs  flesh-colour.  Fe- 
male less  bright,  and  with  a brown  cast. 
The  Greenfinch  is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  in  this  country  : it  builds  its  nest  in  a 
low  and  thick  bush  or  hedge,  of  hay,  stubble, 
grass,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair,  wool,  and 
feathers ; laying  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale 
green  colour,  sprinkled  with  small  reddish 
spots,  which  are  thickest  at  the  larger  ends. 
Its  food  is  principally  seed  and  grain  ; and 
it  is  very  easily  tamed.  Though  Green- 
finches are  frequently  caged,  their  note  is 
not  to  be  much  admired  ; but  some,  if  brought 
up  from  the  nest,  will  learn  to  imitate  the 
songs  of  most  other  birds.  In  the  winter 
this  bird  flocks  with  the  Chaffinches  and 
Yellowhammers  ; and  migrates  into  warmer 
districts  if  the  weather  be  very  severe. 

GREYHOUND.  ( Canis  [ familiaris ] 
grains.)  This  elegant  variety  of  the  hound 
is  of  no  modem  origin  ; for  the  sport  of 
coursing  the  hare  with  Greyhounds  was 
well  known  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  ; 
and  in  the  annals  of  our  own  country  it  is 
recorded  that  among  the  dogs  kept  by  royal 
sportsmen  of  the  olden  time,  this  was  one  ; 
nay,  by  the  forest  laws  of  king  Canute  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of 
a gentleman  should  presume  to  keep  a grey- 
hound ; and  even  he  could  keep  it  only  if  he 
lived  more  than  two  miles  beyond  a royal 
forest,  unless  two  of  the  dog’s  toes  were  cut  off. 
“The  third  Edward,”  as  Mr.  Bell  writes,  “who 
usually  held  his  Court  at  Greenwich  during 
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the  limiting  season,  in  rrder  to  lie  contiguous 
to  his  royal  forest  in  Essex,  kept  his  Grey- 
hounds, with  his  other  dogs,  in  what  has 
from  that  circumstance  been  called  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  In  this  instance,  as  in  more  ancient 
times,  the  game  coursed  by  the  Greyhounds 
was  principally  the  Red  Deer  and  the  Fallow 
Deer  ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  dogs  must 
necessarily  have  been  of  a very  powerful 
breed  to  have  pulled  down  so  large,  and 
active  an  animal."  The  Greyhound  is  re- 
markable for  the  slenderness  of  its  shape, 
the  length  and  pointed  form  of  its  muzzle, 
and  the  extreme  swiftness  of  its  course  ; it 
bunts  by  sight,  and  not  by  scent,  the  nose 
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being  far  from  keen  ; the  ears  droop  at  the 
points,  and  the  eyes  are  small  ; the  back  is 
broad  and  muscular;  the  body  is  lank,  and 
I very  much  contracted  beneath  ; the  limbs 
combine  length  with  muscular  power  ; the 
| neck  is  long,  the  chest  is  capacious  and  deep  ; 

and  the  tail  is  very  slender,  and  curved  up- 
I wards.— The  Italian  Greyhound  is  a small 
■ and  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  species 
above  described  ; but  in  this  country  it  could 
I be  but  of  little  value  for  any  kind  of  hunting, 
as  it  is  unable  to  bear  even  a very  moderate 
degree  of  cold,  and  its  delicate  limbs  are 
unequal  to  the  labour  of  hard  running — 
The  Irish  Greyhound,  on  the  contrary, 
originally  called  the  Wolf-dog,  from  its 
having  been  used  in  hunting  the  Wolf  when 
that  animal  infested  the  forests  of  Ireland, 
is  a large  and  powerful  animal ; indicating 
a considerable  approach  to  the  Greyhound 
in  form,  and  supposed  to  be  a cross  of  that 
species  with  the  great  Danish  Dog. 

GRIFFIN.  ( Gi/pdctos .)  A genus  of  Ae- 
cipitrine  birds,  which,  though  placed  by 
Gmelin  in  his  genus  Falco,  seem  more  nearly 
allied  in  their  habits  and  conformation  to 
the  Vultures.  [See  Gypaetus/; 

GROSBEAK.  ( Coccnthraustidcc  and 
Plocciclue.)  There  are  a great  variety  of 
birds  belonging  to  this  genus  : and  their 
general  appearance  is  very  similar  to  birds 
of  the  Finch  kind.  They  are  distinguished 
by  a strong  and  thick  bill,  by  means  of 
which  they  arc  enabled  to  break  the  stones 
of  cherries  and  other  fruit  with  the  greatest 
facility.  In  general  they  are  a shy,  solitary 
race,  chieflv  residing  at  a distance  from  the 
abodes  of  man  ; and  very  few  of  them  are 
calculated  to  add  much  to  the  harmony  of 
the  grove  by  their  “dulcet  warblings. 
Their  feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one 


behind  ; and  their  food  generally  consists  of 
fruits  and  seeds.  Some  of  the  principal 
species  are  hereunder  descriljfcd. 

The  Hawfinch  Grosbeak.  (Ojcrothraut- 
Ous  vulrjarix.)  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  milder  climates  of  Europe,  visiting  this 
country  only  occasionally  in  severe  winters, 
and  being  nowhere  very  numerous.  T lit 
bill  is  of  a horn  colour,  conical,  and  pro- 
digiously thick  at  the  base  ; the  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  thence  to 
the  chin  and  throat,  is  black  ; the  top 
of  the  head  reddish  chestnut;  the  cheeks  || 
somewhat  paler,  and  the  back  part  of  the  > 
neck  grayish  ash:  the  back  and  smaller  wing-  1 
coverts  chestnut:  the  greater  wing-coverts 
gray,  in  some  almost  wliite,  forming  a band 
across  the  wing  ; the  quills  are  all  black, 
excepting  some  of  the  secondaries  nearest 
the  body,  which  are  brown  ; and  the  four 
outer  quills  seem  as  if  clipped  off  at  the  ends : 
the  breast  and  belly  pale  rusty,  growing 
whiter  towards  the  vent ; the  toil  is  black.  . 
the  ends  of  the  middle  feathers  excepted, 
which  are  gray  ; the  outer  ones  are  tipped  j 
with  white  ; legs  pale  brown  These  birds  , 
vary  considerably : in  6ome  the  head  is  j | 
wholly  black  : in  others  the  whole  upper  | : 
part  of  the  body  is  of  that  colour ; while  ; 
others  have  been  met  with  entirely  white,  1 
excepting  the  wings.  The  female  greatly  i 
resembles  the  male,  but  her  plumage  is  less 
vivid.  These  birds  generally  inhabit  the 
woods  during  summer,  and  in  winter  resort 
near  the  hamlets  and  farms.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  in  trees,  of  small  dry  root* 
and  grass,  lined  with  wool,  feathers,  &c- 
The  eggs  are  of  a bluish-green  colour,  with 
brown  spots. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  (Loxici  cnucleator') 
is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  being  ! 
nearly  nine  inches  long.  Beak  dusky,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  hooked  at  the  tip : j 
head,  neek,  breast,  and  rump,  rose-coloured 
crimson ; back  and  lesser  wing-coverts  ; 
black ; greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
white,  forming  two  bars  on  the  wing  ; quills  ; 
and  secondaries  black,  the  latter  edged  with 
white  ; belly  and  vent  straw-coloured.  This 
bird  is  common  in  various  parts  of  America,  ; 
but  is  found  only  in  this  island  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  supposed  to  ] 
breed  ; its  more  native  habitations  are  the 
pine  forests  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  the 
north  of  Russia.  They  build  on  trees,  at  a 1 
6inall  distance  from  the  ground,  and  there 
are  generally  four  wliite  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  early  in  June. 

The  Grenadier  Grosbeak.  (Ptnrtmclana 
ori.r.)  This  species  is  gregarious,  and  builds  j 
its  nest  in  large  societies,  among  the  reeds.  | 
near  the  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  brilliant  plu- 
mage of  these  birds  is  descril»ed  as  l>eing  very 
striking.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  breast,  and  belly,  are  black  : wings 
brown,  with  pale  edges  ; the  rest  of  the  body  ; 
a most  beautiful  red  ; lower  part  of  the  | 
thighs  brown  ; legs  pale.  In  size  the  Grena-  j 
dier  Grosbeak  may  be  compared  with  the 
house-sparrow. 


The  Cardinal  Grosbeak.  ( Cai-dinalis 
Virginiauus  ; Loxia  cardinalis  of  Linmeus.) 
This  species,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cardinal-bird,  is  eight  inches  in 
j length.  The  general  plumage  is  a fine  red  : 
the  bill  pale  red,  and  stout : on  the  head  is 
a crest ; and  round  the  bill,  and  on  the 
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throat,  the  colour  is  black  : the  quill  and 
tail  feathers  is  not  of  so  bright  a red  as  the 
body.  The  6ong  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak 
i very  much  resembles  that  of  the  nightingale, 
and  during  the  spring  and  summer  its  sweet 
I notes  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  the  highest 
, trees.  It  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
1 North  America  : and  is  said  to  collect  toge- 
j ther  great  quantities  of  maize  and  buck- 
wheat, of  which  it  is  very  fond. 

i The  Blue  Grosbeak  ( Guircica  ccemilcci) 
is  about  six  inches  in  length;  the  bill  strong, 
thick  at  the  base,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a 
lead  colour ; surrounded  at  the  base  with 
black  feathers  : quills  and  tail  brown,  with 
a mixture  of  green  ; wing  coverts  with  a red 
band  ; all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  blue  : 
legs  dusky.  It  is  sometimes  found  entirely 
blue,  except  a black  spot  between  the  beak 
j and  eye.  This  species  is  a native  of  Brazil,  j 
We  might  give  many  more  specimens  of 
j the  Grosbeak  genus,  if  the  descriptions  were  ! 
j likely  to  afford  matter  of  an  interesting 
I character  ; and  we  may  also  observe  that  | 
| the  most  important  species  will  be  found  [ 
under  other  well-known  names,  as  the  Bull- 
I finch.  Greenfinch,  &c.  But  there  is  one,  ! 
| called  the  Sociable  Grosbeak,  whose  habits  i 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice  ; and  with 
this  species  we  shall  conclude  : — 

The  Sociable  Grosbeak.  (PhiJctcerus 
This  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Bullfinch,  and  whose  prevailing  colour  is  a 
rufous  brown,  inhabits  the  interior  country 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  wan  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Paterson,  who  gives  the 
! following  history  of  it.  “Few  species  of 
birds  live  together  in  such  large  societies,  or 
have  such  an  extraordinary  mode  of  nidifi- 
cation  as  these  : they  build  their  nests  on 
I the  Mimosa  trees,  which  grow  to  a very 
J large  size,  and  appear  to  be  well  calculated 
I for  the  purpose,  as  the  smoothness  of  their 


trunks  prevents  the  birds  from  being  at- 
tacked by  monkeys  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals. The  method  in  which  their  nests  are 
made  is  very  curious.  On  one  tree  there 
could  not  be  less  than  from  eight  hundred 
to  a thousand  under  one  general  roof.  I 
call  it  a roof,  because  it  resembles  that  of  a 
thatched  house,  and  projects  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  nest  below  in  a very  singular 
manner.  The  industry  of  these  birds  seems 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  Throughout 
the  day  they  appear  to  be  busily  employed 
in  carrying  a fine  species  of  grass,  which  is 
the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work, 
as  well  as  for  additions  and  repairs.  Though 
my  short  6tay  in  the  country  wras  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof  that  they 
added  to  their  nest  as  they  annually  in- 
creased in  numbers  ; still,  from  the  many 
trees  which  I have  seen  borne  down  by  the 
weight,  and  others  which  I have  observed 
with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  case. 
When  the  tree,  which  is  the  support  of  this 
aerial  city,  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
no  longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebuilding  in  other  trees.  One  of 
these  deserted  nests  I had  the  curiosity  to 
break  down  to  inform  myself  of  the  internal 
structure  of  it  : and  found  it  equally  inge- 
nious with  the  external.  There  are  many 
entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a regular 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two 
inches  distance  from  each  other.  The  grass 
writh  which  they  build  is  called  the  Bosh- 
man’s-grass  : and  I believe  the  seed  of  it  to 
be  their  principal  food  ; though,  on  examin- 
ing their  nests,  I found  the  w'ings  and  legs 
of  different  insects.  From  every  appearance 
the  nest  which  I dissected  had  been  inha- 
bited for  many  years,  and  some  parts  of  it 
wrere  much  more  complete  than  others. 
This,  therefore,  I conceive  to  amount  nearly 
to  a proof  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at 
different  times,  as  they  found  necessary  from 
the  increase  of  the  family,  or  rather  of  the 
nation  or  community.” 

GROUND  PIG.  ( Aulacodus  Swinderia- 
nus.)  The  name  of  a South  African  Rodent 
belonging  to  the  sub-family  Echimj/na : it 
gets  its  name  from  its  burrowing  habits. 

GROUND  SQUIRREL.  ( Tamias .)  A 
genus  of  Rodent  mammalia  allied  to  the  true 
Squirrels,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  and  their 
habit  of  retreating  into  subterraneous  holes. 

The  Striped  Ground  Squirrel  ( Tamias 
Btriatus)  is  a very  small  species,  inhabiting 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
general  colour  is  reddish  above,  mixed  with 
black,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  four  broad 
white  lines  on  the  back.  It  has  not  been 
observed  to  ascend  trees,  but  nestles  in  holes, 
or  on  the  edges  of  rocks  ; and  the  nest  is 
composed  of  a most  extraordinary  quantity 
of  vegetable  substances.  Its  principal  food 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  of  the  pine. 

Lister’s  Ground  Squirrel  ( Tamias 
Lusteri)  makes  a burrow,  generally,  about 
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the  roots  of  trees,  or  along  fences  ami  walls, 
often  of  considerable  extent,  and  having 
several  branches,  and  always  two  openings. 
On  the  back  are  five  longitudinal  black 
bauds,  separated  on  each  side  by  two  white 
ones.  It  is  a very  pretty,  lively,  and  fami- 
liar animal,  well  known  in  the  United 
! States.  A closely  allied  species  is  sum  to  be 
extremely  common  in  Siberia,  inhabiting 
! the  maple  and  birch  woods  of  that  country, 

! and  generally  forming  their  nests  or  burrows 
! near  the  root  of  some  tree  : they  are  never 
I known  to  ascend  trees  in  the  manner  ot 
other  Squirrels,  unless  suddenly  surprised  or 
pursued,  when  they  climb  with  great  expe- 
i dition,  and  conceal  themselves  among  the 
branches  : they  collect  their  stores  during 
| the  autumnal  season,  and  on  the  setting  in 
i of  winter  conceal  themselves  in  their  bur- 
I rows,  the  entrances  of  which  they  stop,  and 
I pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  rigorous  season 
! in  sleep,  and  in  feeding  on  their  collected 
i stores. 

I GROUSE.  Under  this  general  name  arc 
| comprehended  several  species  ot  birds  classed 
I by  Linntcus  in  the  genus  Tetrao.  Theirtlis- 
] tinguishing  characters  are,  that  they  have 
short  arched  bills;  that  their  exterior  and 
I interior  toes  arc  connected  to  the  first  joint 
of  the  middle  toe  by  a small  membrane ; 
that  their  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
feet ; and  that  they  have  a broad  naked  red 
skin  over  each  eye 


The  Wood  Grouse,  called  also  the  Cock  of 
the  Wood,  and  in  Scotland  Cauercailzie, 
(Tetrao  urogallus ) is  a magnificent  species, 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  nearly  four  feet 
in  extended  breadth,  and  weighs  lrom  eight 
to  fourteen  pounds.  The  bill  is  very  strong, 
convex,  and  of  a light  horn  colour  ; over 
each  eve  there  is  a naked  skin,  of  a bright 
i red  ; irides  hazel ; the  nostrils  small,  and 
almost  hid  under  a covering  of  short  dusk} 
feathers,  which  extend  under  the  throat,  and 
are  there  much  longer  and  darker  than  the 
rest  : the  head  and  neck  are  elegantly 

marked  with  small  transverse  lines  ot  black 
and  grav,  as  are  also  the  back  and  wings, 
but  more  irregularly.  The  upper  part  of 
the  breast  is  of  a rich  glossy  green  hue  ; the 
rest  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  black,  mixed 
, with  a few  white  feathers  : the  sides  are 
I marked  like  the  neck  : the  coverts  of  the 
wines  are  crossed  with  undulated  lines  of 
black  and  reddish  brown  ; the  exterior  webs 
of  the  greater  quill  feathers  are  black  ; the 
bend  of  the  wing  and  under  tail  coverts  pure 
white  : the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  tentherc. 
and  is  rounded  in  shape,  and  black,  with  a 
small  white  spot  on  the  outer  feather  on 
each  side,  near  the  extremity  : the  legs  art, 
very  stout,  and  covered  with  brown  silky 
feathers,  with  loose  webs  ; the  feet  and  clnws 
horn  colour,  and  the  toes  furnished  on  each 
side  with  a strong  pectinated  membrane. 
The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the 
male,  and  ditfers  from  him  greatly  m her 
colours:  her  throat  is  red:  the  transiersc 
liars  on  the  head,  neck,  and  buck  are  red 
and  black:  the  breast  reddish,  varied  with 
" few  white  spots  : belly  barred  with  orange 
and  black,  the  top  of  each  leather  white  i 


the  back  and  wing*  mottled  with  reddish 
brown  and  black  : the  *capulor*  tipped  with 
white  : the  tail  i*  of  a deep  ru*t  colour,  , 
barred  with  black,  and  tipped  with  white. 

Till*  fine  bird  inhabit*  wooded  and  inoun-  j 
tainou*  countrie*.  particularly  pine  forest*  , 
or  plantation*  of  juniper.  In  Ku**io,  Swe- 
den, and  other  northern  countrie*.  it  1*  very  ! 
common  in  the  forest*  of  pine,  which  there 
abound  ; and  the  cone*  of  the  flr  tree*,  which 
it  cats,  a*  well  a*  variom  plant*  and  berrie*, 
at  some  seasons  give  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  its  flesh.  It  was  formerly  met  with  in  1 
Ireland,  the  Highland*  of  Scotland,  and 
parts  of  North  Wales  ; but  it  i*  now  very 
rarely  indeed  seen  in  these  i*lands.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  season  for  pairing  com- 
mences : during  this  period  the  cock  place* 
himself  on  an  eminence,  where  he  di*play» 
a variety  of  attitudes,  appearing  unconsciou* 
of  danger,  and  insensible  to  all  around  him  : 
the  feathers  on  his  head  stand  erect,  hi*  neck 
swells,  his  toil  is  expanded,  and  hi*  wing* 
droop  ; his  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  scarlet 
patch  on  each  side  of  his  head  assumes  a 
deeper  dye  ; he  at  the  same  time  utters  hi* 
singular  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to 
the  sound  'produced  by  the  whetting  of  a 
scythe  : it  may  be  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  never  fails  to  draw  to  him  his 
faithful  mate.  The  female  lays  from  eight 
to  sixteen  eggs,  which  are  white,  irregularly 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  hen  : they  are  generally 
placed  in  a dry  situation,  in  on  artless  nest 
upon  the  ground,  composed  of  heath  tops ; 
but  she  covers  her  eggs  carefully  with  leaves 
when  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
them  in  search  of  food.  As  soon  as  the 
young  are  hatched  they  follow  the  mother, 
who  leads  them  to  procure  the  pupa:  of  ant* 
and  wild  mountain  berries,  which  ore  their 
first  food. 


Black  Grouse  ; Black  Game  ; Heath- 
cock,  or  Black  Cock.  ( Tetrao  fetnxA 
The  mule  bird  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  the  expansion  of  his  wings  two  tect 
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nine.  The  prevailing  colour  of  liis  plumage 
is  black,  richly  glosscsl  with  blue  on  Itie 


neck,  back,  and  rump  ; the  rest  of  the  body 
being  dull  black.  The  bill  is  dark  ; the  eyes 
deep  blue  ; below  each  eye  is  a spot  of  dirty 
white,  and  eyebrows  formed  of  a naked  space 
of  bright  scarlet.  The  lesser  wing-coverts 
are  dusky  brown  ; the  greater  white,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  forming  a 
spot  of  that  colour  on  the  shoulder  when  the 
wing  is  closed  ; the  quills  are  brown,  the 
lower  parts  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  white, 
forming  a bar  of  white  across  the  wing  : the 
tail  is  black,  changing  to  deep  violet,  and 
when  spread  out,  the  feathers  form  a curve 
on  each  side  ; the  under  tail-coverts  are  pure 
white  : the  legs  and  thighs  dark  brown, 
mottled  with  white  ; the  feet  brown.  Like 
the  former  species,  these  birds  are  common 
in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, chiefly  in  wooded  and  mountainous 
situations  ; and  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
own  island  on  uncultivated  moors.  The 
female  is  about  one  third  less  than  the  male  ; 
her  tail  is  much  less  forked,  and  she  differs 
from  him  considerably  in  colour  ; the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  being  striped  transversely 
with  red  and  black  ; the  back,  wing-coverts, 
and  rump  deep  red,  varied  with  black  lines  ; 
and  the  tail  feathers  black,  with  oblique 
zigzag  red  stripes,  and  tipped  with  white. 
The  males  are  polygamous,  and  fight  despe- 
rately with  each  other  for  the  females.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  vanquished  are  put  to 
flight,  and  the  victors  are  left  in  possession 
of  the  field,  they  place  themselves  on  an 
eminence,  clap  their  wings,  and  with  loud 
cries  give  notice  to  their  females,  who  im- 
mediately resort  to  the  spot.  The  hen  makes 
an  artless  nest  on  the  heathy  ground,  and 
usually  lays  from  six  to  ten  eggs,  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  blotched  with  spots  of  rusty 
brown.  The  young  follow  the  hen  for  some 
; time,  but  quit  her  at  the  commencement  of 
I the  winter,  and  keep  together  in  flocks  of 
| seven  or  eight  till  the  spring.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fruits  and  berries,  and 
in  winter,  of  the  tops  of  the  heath  and  birch  ; 
but,  though  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
wild  and  mountainous  places,  in  summer 
they  frequently  come  down  from  their  lofty 
situations  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on  corn. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasia  umbellu* ) 
is  thus  described  in  Wilson’s  American  Omi- 
i thology  : — “ This  elegant  species  is  well 
j known  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  and  appears  to  inhabit  a very  exten- 
sive range  of  country.  It  is  common  at  Moose 
! Fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  in  lat.  51°  ; is  fre- 
| quent  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia ; very 
I abundant  in  Kentucky  and  the  Indiana  ter- 
| ritory  ; and  was  found  by  Captains  Lewis 
I and  Clarke  in  crossing  the  great  range  of 
! mountains  that  divide  the  waters  of  the 
1 Columbia  and  Missouri,  more  than  three 
i!  thousand  miles,  by  their  measurement,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Its  favourite  places 
of  resort  are  high  mountains,  covered  with 
the  balsam  pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like 
evergreens.  Unlike  the  pinnated  grouse,  it 
always  prefers  the  woods  ; is  seldom  or  never 
found  in  open  plains ; but  loves  the  pine 
sheltered  declivities  of  mountains  near 
streams  of  water.  This  great  difference  of 


disposition  in  two  species,  whose  food  seems 
to  be  nearly  the  same,  is  very  extraordinary. 
In  those  open  plains  called  the  Barrens  of 
Kentucky,  the  pinnated  grouse  was  seen  in 
great  numbers,  but  none  of  the  ruffed  ; while 
in  the  high  groves  with  which  that  singular 
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tract  of  country  is  interspersed,  the  latter,  | 
or  pheasant,  was  frequently  met  with  ; but 
not  a single  individual  of  the  former. 

The  native  haunts  of  the  pheasant  being  a 
cold,  high,  mountainous  and  woody  country, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  as  we  descend 
from  thence  to  the  sea  shores,  and  the  low, 
flat,  and  warm  climate  of  the  Southern 
States,  these  birds  should  become  more  rare  ; 
and  such  indeed  is  the  case.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  they 
are  very  seldom  observed : but,  as  we 
advance  inland  to  the  mountains,  they 
again  make  their  appearance.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  we  indeed  occasionally 
meet  with  them  ; but  this  is  owing  to  the 
more  northerly  situation  of  the  country  ; for 
even  here  they  are  far  less  numerous  than 
among  the  mountains. 

“ Dr.  Turton,  and  several  other  English 
writers,  have  spoken  of  a long-tailed  grouse, 
6uid  to  inhabit  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  present  spe- 
cies, there  being,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted, 
only  these  two,  the  ruffed  and  pinnated 
grouse,  found  native  within  the  United 
States. 

“ The  manners  of  the  pheasant  are  soli- 
tary ; they  are  seldom  found  in  coveys  of 
more  than  four  or  five  together,  and  more 
usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  They  leave 
their  sequestered  haunts  in  the  woods  early 
in  the  morning,  and  seek  the  path  or  road, 
to  pick  up  gravel,  and  glean  among  the 
droppings  of  the  horses.  In  travelling  among 
the  mountains  that  bound  the  Susquehanna, 
I was  always  able  to  furnish  myself  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  these  birds  every  morn- 
ing without  leaving  the  path.  If  the  wea- 
ther be  foggy,  or  lowering,  they  are  sure  to 
be  seen  in  such  situations.  They  generally 
move  along  with  great  stateliness.  The 
drumming,  as  it  is  usually  called,  of  the 
pheasant,  is  another  singularity  of  this  spe- 
cies. This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone. 
In  walking  through  solitary  woods,  fre- 
quented by  these  birds,  a stranger  is  sur- 
prised by  suddenly  hearing  a kind  of  thump- 
ing very  similar  to  that  produced  by  striking 
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two  full-blown  ox-bladders  together,  but 
much  louder  ; the  strokes  nt  first  are  slow 
and  distinct,  but  gradually  Increase  in  ra- 
pidity, till  they  run  into  each  other,  resem- 
bling the  rumbling  Bound  of  very  distant 
thunder,  dying  away  gradually  on  the  ear. 
After  a few  minutes’  pause,  this  is  again 
repeated,  and,  in  a calm  day,  may  be  heard 
nearly  half  a mile  off.  This  drumming  is 
most  common  in  spring,  and  is  the  call  of 
the  cock  to  his  favourite  female.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner  : The  bird, 
standing  on  an  old  prostrate  log,  generally 
in  a retired  aud  sheltered  situation,  lowers 
I his  wings,  erects  his  expanded  tail,  contracts 
his  throat,  elevates  the  two  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body, 
something' in  the  manner  of  the  turkey  cock, 
strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great 
stateliness.  After  a few  manoeuvres  of  this 
kind,  he  begins  to  strike  with  his  stiffened 
wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which  be- 
come more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run 
1 in  to  each  other,  as  has  been  already  described. 

' This  is  most  common  in  the  morning  and 
, evening,  though  I have  heard  them  drum- 
i ming  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  By  means  of 
j this,  the  gunner  is  led  to  the  place  of  his 
retreat;  though,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
I the  sound,  there  is  great  deception  in  the 
| supposed  distance,  it  generally  appearing  to 
: be  much  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

! “ The  pheasant  begins  to  pair  in  April, 

and  builds  its  nest  early  in  May.  This  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  root  of  a bush, 
old  log,  or  other  sheltered  and  solitary  situ- 
ation, well  surrounded  with  withered  leaves. 
Unlike  that  of  the  quail,  it  is  open  above, 
and  is  usually  composed  of  dry  leaves  and 
grass.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in 
number,  of  a brownish  white,  without  any 
spots,  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a pul- 
let. The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
hatched,  and  are  directed  by  the  cluck  of 
the  mother,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
common  hen.  On  being  surprised,  she  ex- 
hibits all  the  distress  and  affectionate 
manoeuvres  of  the  quail,  and  of  most  other 
birds,  to  lead  you  away  from  the  spot.  I 
once  started  a hen  pheasant  with  a single 
young  one.  seemingly  only  a few  days  old  ; 
there  might  have  been  more,  but  I observed 
only  this  one.  The  mother  fluttered  before 
me  for  a moment  ; but,  suddenly  darting 
towards  the  young  one,  seized  it  in  her  bill, 
aud  flew  off  along  the  surface  through  the 
woods,  with  great  steadiness  and  rapidity, 
till  she  was  beyond  my  sight,  leaving  me  in 
great  surprise'  at  the  incident.  I made  a 
very  close  and  active  search  around  the  spot 
for  the  rest,  but  without  success.  Here  was 
a striking  instance  of  something  more  than 
what  is  termed  blind  instinct,  in  this  remark- 
able deviation  from  her  usual  manoeuvres 
when  she  has  a numerous  brood.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  injured 
this  affectionate  mother,  who  had  exhibited 
such  an  example  of  presence  of  mind,  reason, 
and  sound  judgment,  as  must  have  convinced 
the  most  bigoted  advocates  of  mere  instinct. 
To  carry  off  a whole  brood  in  this  manner 
at  once  would  have  been  impossible,  and  to 
attempt  to  save  one  at  the  expense  of  the 


rest  would  be  unnatural.  Blue  therefore 
usually  takes  the  only  possible  modi! 
saving  them  in  that  case,  by  decoying  the  i 
person  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by  such  a na- 
tural imitation  of  lameness  as  to  impose  on  J 
most  people.  But  here,  in  the  case  of  a rin- 
gle  solitary  young  one,  she  instantly  altered 
her  plan,  and  adopted  the  most  simple  and 
effectual  means  for  it*  preservation. 

“ The  pheasant  generally  springs  within  a 
few  yards,  with  a loud  whirring  noise,  and  j 
flies  with  great  vigour  through  the  woods,  j 
beyond  reach  of  view,  before  it  alights.  With  i 
a good  dog,  however,  they  are  easily  found  ; j 
and  at  some  times  exliibit  a singular  degree 
of  infatuation,  by  looking  down  from  the 
branches  where  they  sit,  on  the  dog  below, 
who,  the  more  noise  he  keeps  up,  seems  the 
more  to  confuse  and  stupify  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  shot  down,  one  by  one,  till  the 
whole  are  killed,  without  attempting  to  fly 
off.  In  such  cases  those  on  the  lower  limbs 
must  be  taken  first ; for,  should  the  upper  , 
ones  be  first  killed,  in  their  fall  they  alarm  < 
those  below,  who  immediately  fly  off.  In  . 
deep  snows  they  are  usually  taken  in  traps,  ! 
commonly  dead  traps,  supported  by  a figure 
4 trigger.  At  this  season,  when  suddenly  ! 
alarmed,  they  frequently  dive  into  the  snow,  j 
particularly  when  it  has  newly  fallen,  and, 
coming  out  at  a considerable  distance,  again  : 
take  wing.  They  are  pretty  hard  to  kill.  I 
and  will  often  carry  off  a large  load  to  the  \ 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  drop  ; 
down  dead.  Sometimes,  in  the  depth  of  ! 
winter,  they  approach  the  farm  house,  and 
lurk  near  the  barn,  or  about  the  garden. 
They  have  also  been  often  taken  young,  and 
tamed,  so  as  to  associate  with  the  fowls ; 
and  their  eggs  have  frequently  been  hatched 
under  the  common  hen  ; but  these  rarely 
survive  until  full  grown.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  seeds  of  grapes  ; occasion- 
ally eat  ants,  chestnuts,  blackberries,  and 
various  vegetables.  Formerly  they  were 
numerous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia : but,  os  the  woods  were  cleared 
and -population  increased,  they  retreated  to 
the  interior.  At  present  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  within  several  miles  of  the  city, 
and  those  only  singly,  in  the  most  solitary 
I and  retired  woody  recesses. 

“The  pheasant  is  in  best  order  for  the 
table  in  September  and  October.  At  this 
season  they  feed  chiefly  on  whortleberries, 
and  the  little  red  aromatic  partridge-berries; 
the  last  of  whieh  give  their  flesh  a peculiar 
delicate  flavour.  With  the  former  our 
mountains  are  literally  covered  from  August 
to  November ; and  these  constitute,  at  that 
season,  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  During 
the  deep  snows  of  winter,  they  have  recourse 
to  the  buds  of  alder,  and  the  tender  buds  of 
the  laurel.  I have  frequently  found  their 
! crops  distended  with  a large  handful  of  these 
I latter  alone  ; and  it  has  been  confidently 
asserted,  that,  after  having  led  for  some  time 
I on  the  laurel  buds,  their  flesh  becomes  highly 
| dangerous  to  eat  of,  partaking  of  the  poison- 
ous qualities  of  the  plant.  The  same  has 
. been  asserted  of  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  when, 
in  severe  weather  and  deep  snows,  they  sub- 
sist on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  laurel. 
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Though  I have  myself  ate  freely  of  the  flesh 
, of  the  pheasant,  after  emptying  it  of  large 
quantities  of  laural  buds,  without  experienc- 
! ing  any  bad  consequences,  yet,  from  the 
j respectability  of  those,  some  of  them  eminent 
1 physicians,  who  have  particularized  cases 
1 in  which  it  has  proved  deleterious,  and  even 
! fatal,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in  cer- 
1 tain  cases,  where  this  kind  of  food  has  been 
1 long  continued,  and  the  birds  allowed  to 
| remain  undrawn  for  several  days,  until  the 
i contents  of  the  crop  and  stomach  have  had 
| time  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  flesh, 

! as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  may  be  unwhole- 
! some  and  even  dangerous.  Great  numbers 
j of  these  birds  are  brought  to  our  markets, 
at  all  times,  during  fall  and  winter  ; some 
, of  which  are  brought  from  a distance  of 
1 more  than  a hundred  miles,  and  have  been 
1 probably  dead  a week  or  two,  unpicked  and 
undrawn,  before  they  are  purchased  for  the 
table.  Regulations,  prohibiting  them  from 
being  brought  to  market  unless  picked  and 
drawn,  would,  very  probably,  be  a sufficient 
1 security  from  all  danger.  At  these  incle- 
ment seasons,  however,  they  are  generally 
i lean  and  dry  ; and,  indeed,  at  all  times, 
j their  flesh  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  quail, 
or  of  the  pinnated  grouse.  They  are  usually 
: sold,  in  Philadelphia  market,  at  from  three 
quarters  of  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a quarter 
; a pair,  and  sometimes  higher, 
j “ The  pheasant,  or  partridge  of  New 
j England,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twen- 
1 ty-three  inches  in  extent ; bill,  a horn 
i colour,  paler  below ; eye,  reddish  hazel, 

! immediately  above  which  is  a small  spot  of 
j bare  skin,  of  a scarlet  colour  ; crested  ; head 
1 and  neck,  variegated  with  black,  red  brown, 
white,  and  pale  brown  ; sides  of  the  neck 
! furnished  with  a tuft  of  large  black  feathers, 

, twenty-nine  or  thirty  in  number,  which  it 
occasionally  raises  ; this  tuft  covers  a large 
space  of  the  neck  destitute  of  feathers  ; body 
above,  a bright  rust  colour,  marked  with 
oval  spots  of  yellowish  white,  and  sprinkled 
with  black  ; wings,  plain  olive  brown,  ex- 
teriorly edged  with  white,  spotted  with 
olive ; the  tail  is  rounding,  extends  five 
inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings,  is  of  a 
bright  reddish  brown,  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  waving  transverse  bars  of 
black,  is  also  crossed  by  a broad  band  of 
black,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tip,  which 
is  bluish  white,  thickly  sprinkled  and 
speckled  with  black  ; body  below,  white, 

1 marked  with  large  blotches  of  pale  brown  ; 
the  legs  are  covered  half  way  to  the  feet 
with  hairy  down  of  a brownish  white  colour; 
legs  and  feet,  pale  ash ; toes,  pectinated 
along  the  sides  ; the  two  exterior  ones  joined 
1 at  the  base,  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  by  a 
1 membrane  ; vent,  yellowish  rust  colour. 

1 “The  female,  and  young  birds,  differ  in 
having  the  ruff  or  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 
1 neck  of  a dark  brown  colour  ; as  well  as 
! the  bar  of  black  on  the  tail  inclining  much 
: to  the  same  tint.” 

Red  Grouse  ; Moon  Cock,  or  Gorcock. 

| ( lM{)0]niA  Scotians. ) This  species  is  much 
suialler  than  the  Black  Grouse,  its  length 
being  only  about  fifteen  inches,  and  its  ex- 

panded  width  twenty-six.  The  bill  is  black, 
aud  at  its  base  is  a white  spot  on  each  side  : i 
the  throat  is  red  ; each  eye  is  arched  with  a 
large  naked  spot,  of  a bright  scarlet : the 
plumage  on  the  head  and  neck  is  a light 
tawny  red,  each  feather  being  marked  with 
several  transverse  pars  of  black  \ the  back 
and  scapulars  are  a deeper  red,  and  on  the 
middle  of  each  feather  is  a large  black  spot; 
the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a purplish  hue, 
crossed  with  small  dusky  liues  : the  tail 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  of  equal  lengths, 
the  four  middlemost  barred  with  red,  the  , 
others  black  : the  thighs  are  a pale  red,  ob- 
scurely barred  with  black  ; the  legs  and  feet 
e re  clothed  with  soft  white  feathers  down  to 
the  claws,  which  are  strong,  and  of  a light  | 
colour.  This  species  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
Britain  : it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  by  no  means  scarce  ! 
in  any  of  the  wild,  heathy,  and  mountainous 
tracts  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  : 
and  Wales.  Red  Grouse  pair  in  spring,  and  | 
lay  from  six  to  ten  eggs  : the  young  brood  . 
follows  the  hen  during  the  whole  summer  ; 
aud,  in  winter,  they  unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or 
fifty  ; they  ure  sometimes  seen  in  the  valleys, 
but  generally  keep  on  the  summits  of  hills,  1 
where  they  feed  on  mountain  berries,  &c., 
and  are  exceedingly  shy  and  wild. 

White  Giiouse.  [See  Ptarmigan.] 

Long-tailed  Grouse.  ( Tetrao  Phasi-  1 
anelius.)  This  bird,  which  is  nbout  the 
size  of  a pheasant,  inhabits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country  about  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  other  northern  parts  of  the  American  ! 
continent.  The  bill  is  dusky,  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a bright  reddish  brown,  varie-  ] 
gated  with  transverse  waved  dusky  lines; 
the  plumage  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  is  [ 
black  in  the  middle,  indented  with  bright 
brown  on  the  sides,  and  transversely  marked; 
with  black  and  brown  at  the  tips  ; the  outer 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  quill  feathers  i 
next  the  back,  have  white  tips  ; and  the 
primaries  have  spots  of  white  along  their 
outer  webs.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  considerably  the  longest,  the  rest  i 
gradually  shortening  on  each  side  : the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  is  brown,  but  by  degrees 
becomes  white  ; as  do  the  belly,  the  sides 
under  the  wings,  and  the  covert  feathers 
under  the  tail.  The  legs  are  covered  with  ) 
fine  filiform  feathers  of  a pale  brown  colour, 
transversely  variegated  with  dusky  lines.  j 
They  feed  upon  juniper  berries  and  buds  ; ' 
associate  in  small  flocks  ; and  lay  their  eggs,  j 
which  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen,  in  a nest  on  1 
the  ground,  artlessly  composed  of  grass,  and 
lined  with  a few  feathers  : the  eggs  are  white,  | 
and  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  j 
young  immediately  following  the  mother. 
The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  held  in  great  es- 
timation. 

Canada  Grouse.  ( Tctrao  Canadensis .) 
This  species,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  tlu;  most  northerly  parts  of  America, 
is  rather  more  than  thirteen  inches  in  length; 
the  female  two  inches  less.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  of  the 
male  bird  are  transversely  barred  with  dusky 

and  gray  brown  ; over  the  eyelids  is  a bare 
red  space  ; nostrils  covered  with  black,  with 
a small  white  spot  on  each  side,  and  one 
beneath  i throat,  breast,  and  belly,  black  , 
the  latter  spotted  with  white,  except  the 
middle  : sides  of  the  body  barred  transversely 
with  grey-brown  and  dusky  ; the  leather 
with  a white  stripe  near  the  tip  ; "jdci  tai 
coverts  black  and  white  : tail  black,  tipped 
with  rufous  : feathers  of  the  tarsi  gray- 
brown  : claws  gray  : beak  black. 

Pi  skated  Grouse.  (.Tetrao  Cupido.)  In 
its  voice,  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  plu- 
mage, the  Pinnated  GrouBe  is  the  most  sin- 
gular, and,  in  its  flesh,  the  most  excellent, 
of  all  those  of  its  tribe  that  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Though  an 
inhabitant  of  different  and  very  distant  dis- 
tricts of  North  America,  this  rare  bird  is 
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extremely  particular  in  selecting  his  place 
of  residence,  pitching  only  upon  those  tracts 
whose  features  and  productions  correspond 
with  his  modes  of  life,  and  avoiding  immense 
intermediate  regions  that  he  never  visits. 
Open  dry  plains,  thinly  interspersed  with 
trees,  or  partially  overgrown  with  shrub  oak, 
are  his  favourite  haunts  : their  predilection 
for  such  situations  being,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Wilson,  to  be  best  accounted  for 
by  considering  the  following  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances : -First,  their  mode  1 “f  flight  }« 
generally  direct,  and  laborious,  and  hi  cal- 
culated for  the  labyrinth  of  a high  and  thick 
forest,  crowded  and  intersected  with  trunks 
and  ilrms  of  trees,  that  require  continual 
evolution  of  wing,  or  sudden  turnings,  to 
which  they  are  by  no  meaus  accustomed. 
Secondly,  their  known  dislike  of  ponds, 
marshes,  or  watery  places,  which  they  avoid 
on  all  occasions,  drinking  but  seldom,  and 
it  is  believed,  never  from  such  places.  The 
lost,  and  probably  the  strongest  mducement 
to  their  preferring  these  plains,  is  the  small 
^orn  of  the  shriib  oak  t the  strawberries, 
huckleberries,  and  partridge-bernes,  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  constitute 
The  Principal  part  of  the  food  of  these  birds. 
These  brushy  thickets  also  afford  them  ex- 
cellent shelter,  being  almost  impenetrable 

t0T?.f  KnnaUd°Greus'e  is  nineteen  inches 
long  twenty-seven  inches  in  extent,  and 
long,  tweiii.1  noUnds  ; the  neck  is  fur- 


black,  and  about  three  inches  long  ; the  rest 
shorter,  also  black,  streaked  laterally  with 
brown,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ; the  haul  is 
slightly  crested  ; over  the  eye  is  on  elegant 
semicircular  comb  of  rich  orange,  which  the 
bird  has  the  power  of  raising  or  relaxing  ; 
under  the  neck  wings  are  two  loose,  pendu- 
lous, and  wrinkled  skins,  extending  along 
the  side  of  the  neck  fort  wo- thirds  otiU 
length,  each  of  which,  when  inflate!  with 
air,  resembles,  in  bulk,  colour,  and  surface, 
a middle-sired  orange  ; chin, 
loured  1 under  the  eye  runs  a dark  streak'd 
brown  ; whole  upper  parts  “ 

versely  with  black,  reddish  brown, 
white  ; tail  short,  very  much  roundel!,  and 
of  a plain  brownish  soot  colour  ; throat  ele-  | 
gantly  marked  with  touches  of  reddish 
brown,  white,  and  black  ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly,  pale  brown, 
versely  with  white  , legs  covered  to  the  too 
with  hairy  down  of  a dirty  drab  colour  I ; feet 
dull  yellow  ; toes  pectinated  i vent  whit.,..  1 
bill  brownish  horn  colour;  eye  ij^dxsh 
hazel.  The  female  is  considerably  lc«  • <” 
a lighter  colour  ; destitute  of  the  neck  vnnza  ; 
the  naked  yellow  skin  on  the  neck,  and  toe 
semicircular  comb  of  yellow 

The  season  for  pairing  m”  March^ana 
the  breeding  time  is  continued  thron^n 
April  and  May.  Then  the  male  Grouse 
distinguishes  himself  by  a 
When  he  utters  it,  the  parts  about  the 
are  sensibly  inflated  and  swelled  Itnuf 
be  heard  on  a still  morning  ^ three  or 
more  miles.  This  noise  is  a sort  f™*? 
loquism.  It  does  n°t  strike  the  ear  of  a 
bystander  with  much  force,  but 
him  with  the  idea,  though  produced  wiriun 
a few  rods  of  him,  of  a voice  a mile  or  two 
distant.  This  note  is  highly  characteristic. 
Though  very  peculiar,  it  is  termed 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  blo^”=  °L*  . 
conch  or  horn  from  a remote  quarter.  The  | 
female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground.  in 
recesses  very  rarely  discovered  bv  men  : and  | 
she  usually  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  brwn- 

ish-coloured  eggs,  much  resembling  those  of 

a guinea-lien.  When  hatched.  “ 

protected  by  her  alone.  Snrronnded  by  her 
young,  the  mother  bird  exceedingly  r^ 
sembfes  a domestic  hen  with  her  ohickenx 
When  at  such  times  they  are  surprised,  the 
dam  utters  a cry  of  alarm  ; rmd  whdetie 
little  ones  are  hurrying  to  a place  of**;''- ■ 
their  anxious  parent  beguiles 
by  drooping  and  fluttering  her 
lug  along  the  path,  rolling  over  in  the  dirt, 
and  other  pretences  of  inability  to  walk  or 

^’During  the  period  of  mating.  Mid  wiule 
the  females  are  occupied  in  rccutotiou.  the 
males  have  a practice  of  assemhlmg.  prm 
cipallv  by  themselves.  To  some  selret  "nd 
central  spot  where  there  a mjJMc  under- 
wood,  they  repair  from  the 
trick  From  the  exercises  pcrforTTieri  there, 
♦his  is  called  a scratching  place.  The  time 
of  meeting  is  the  break  of  day.  As  soon  as 
b right  appears,  the  company  assembles 
from  every  side,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
fort"  or  fifty.  When  the  dawn  is  past,  the 
ceremony  begins  by  a low  tooting  from  one 
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of  the  cocks.  This  is  answered  by  another  i 
ami  they  presently  come  forth  one  by  one 
from  the  bushes,  strutting  about  with  alt 
the  pride  and  ostentation  they  can  display. 
Their  necks  are  incurvated  ; the  feathers  on 
them  are  erected  into  a sort  of  ruff ; the 
plumes  of  their  tails  are  expanded  like  fans  ; 
they  strut  about  in  a style  resembling  the 
pomp  of  the  turkey-cock.  They  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  stateliness  ; and,  as  they 
pass  each  other,  frequently  cast  looks  of  in- 
sult, and  utter  notes  of  defiance.  These  are 
the  signals  for  battles.  They  engage  with 
wonderful  spirit  and  fierceness  ; and  during 
their  contests,  they  leap  a foot  or  two  from 
the  ground,  and  utter  a cackling,  screaming, 
and  discordant  cry.  These  places  of  ex- 
hibition have  been  often  discovered  by  the 
hunters  ; and  a fatal  discovery  it  has  been 
for  the  poor  Grouse.  Their  destroyers  con- 
struct for  themselves  lurking  holes  made  of 
pine  branches,  called  “ bough  houses,”  within 
a few  yards  of  the  spot.  Hither  they  repair 
with  their  fowling-pieces,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  night,  and  wait  the  appearance  of 
the  birds.  Watching  the  moment  when 
two  are  proudly  eyeing  each  other,  or  en- 
gaged in  battle,  or  when  a greater  number 
can  be  seen  in  a range,  they  pour  on  them  a 
destructive  charge  of  shot.  They  com- 
monly keep  together  in  coveys  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  or  packs,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  the 
pairing  season  : and  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  when  a company  of  sportsmen  have 
surrounded  a pack  of  Grouse,  the  . birds 
seldom  or  never  rise  upon  their  pinions 
while  they  are  encircled ; but  each  runs 
along  till  it  has  passed  the  person  that  is 
nearest,  and  then  flutters  ©ff  with  the  utmost 
expedition. — The  interesting  facts  contained 
in  the  foregoing  account  are  derived  from 
the  inimitable  “American  Ornithology”  by 
Alex.  Wilson. 

GRUB.  A name  applied  more  especially 
to  the  hexapod  worms  or  maggots  hatched 
from  the  eggs  of  beetles. 

GRUTDiE.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
wading  birds  represented  by  the  Crane. 

GRUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Gruiike.  [See 
Crane.] 

GRYLLID.E.  The  second  family  be- 
longing to  the  Saltatorial  Orthoptcra ; con- 
taining the  Field  and  House  Cricket.  [See 
Cricket.] 

GUACHARO  BIRD.  (Steatornis  Caripen- 
sis.)  A bird  of  South  America,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Gaotsuckers  ( Caprimulgidte), 

; relative  to  the  locality  and  habits  of  which  a 
most  interesting  account  is  given  by  Baron 
| Humboldt,  in  his  “ Personal  Narrative.” 

; This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a common  fowl  ; 
j the  plumage  sombre,  brownish-grey,  mixed 
i with  small  striae  and  black  dots  ; large  white 
j heart-shaped  spots  bordered  with  black  on 
I the  head,  and  on  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  5 
I but  no  spots  on  the  back  : the  bill  is  horny, 
wide,  and  long  ; the  upper  mandible  hooked  ; 
! and  the  base  is  furnished  with  stiff  hairs, 
directed  forwards. 


The  following  narrative  is  derived,  in  a 
somewhat  abridged  form,  from  an  article  by 
the  talented  author  of  Zoological  Recrea- 
tions.When  they  (Humboldt  and  las 
party)  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Guacharo,  they  were  only  four  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  cavern,  without  yet 
perceiving  the  entrance.  The  torrent  runs 
in  a hollow  excavated  by  the  waters  ; and 
thev  went  on  under  a ledge  or  comice,  the 
projection  of  which  prevented  them  from 
seeing  the  sky.  The  path  winds  like  the 
river,  and,  at  the  last  turning,  they  sud- 
denly stood  before  the  immense  opening 
of  the  cave.  The  Cueva  del  Guacharo  is 
pierced  in  the  vertical  profile  of  a rock,  and 
the  enti'ance  is  towards  the  south,  forming  a 
vault  eighty  feet  broad  and  seventy-two  feet 
high,  an  elevation  but  a fifth  less  than  that 
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of  the  Louvre.  The  rock  surmounting  the 
cavern  was  covered  with  trees  of  gigantic 
height,  and  all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
an  intertropical  vegetation.  The  travellers 
saw  with  astonishment  plantain-leaved  he- 
liconias  eighteen  feet  in  height,  the  praga 
palm,  and  tree  arums,  follow  the  banks  of 
the  river,  even  to  the  subterranean  places. 
There  the  vegetation  continues,  as  in  the 
deep  crevices  of  the  Andes,  half  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day,  nor  does  it  disappear 
till  a distance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from 
the  entrance.  The  party  went  forward  for 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  without 
being  obliged  to  light  their  torches.  Where 
the  light  began  to  fail,  they  heard  from  afar 
the  hoarse  cries  of  the  Guacharo  birds. 
These  birds  quit  the  cavern  only  at  night- 
fall, especially  when  there  is  moonlight ; 
and  Humboldt  remarks  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  frugivorous  nocturnal  bird  yet  known. 
It  feeds  on  very  hard  fruits,  and  the  Indians 
assured  him  that  it  does  not  pursue  cither 
the  lamcllicom  insects  or  those  phaUsnce 
which  serve  as  food  to  the  goatsuckers.  He 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  horrible  noise  made  by  thousands  01 
these  birds  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cavern, 
whence  their  shrill  and  piercing  cries  stake 
upon  the  vaulted  rocks,  and  are  repeated  by 
the  echo  in  the  depths  of  the  grotto.  By 
fixing  torches  of  copal  to  the  end  of  a long 
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pole,  the  Indians  showed  the  nests  of  these 
birds  fifty  or  sixtv  feet  above  the  heads  of 
the  explorers,  in  funnel-shaped  holes,  with 
which  the  cavern  roof  is  pierced  like  a sieve. 

“ Once  a year,  near  midsummer,  the  Gua- 
charo  cavern  is  entered  by  the  Indians. 
Armed  with  poles,  they  ransack  the  greater 
part  of  the  nests,  while  the  old  birds  hover 
over  the  heads  of  the  robbers,  as  if  to  defend 
their  brood,  uttering  horrible  cries.  The 
young  which*  fall  down  are  opened  on  the 
spot.  The  peritoneum  is  found  loaded  with 
fat,  and  a layer  of  the  same  substance  reaches 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  vent,  forming  a 
kind  of  cushion  between  the  bird’s  legs. 
Humboldt  here  remarks,  that  this  quantity 
of  fat  in  frugivorous  animals,  not  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  exerting  but  little  muscular  ( 
motion,  brings  to  mind  what  lias  been  long 
observed  in  the  fattening  of  geese  and  oxen. 

It  is  well  known,  he  adds,  how  favourable  | 
darkness  and  repose  are  to  this  process.  At 
the  period  above  mentioned,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  at  Caripe  by  the  designation  of 
4 the  oil  harvest,’  huts  are  built  by  the  In- 
dians, with  palm  leaves,  near  the  entrance, 
and  even  in  the  very  porch  of  the  cavern. 
There  the  fat  of  the  young  birds  just  killed 
is  melted  in  clay  pots  over  a brushwood  fire  ; 
and  this  fat  is  named  butter  or  oil  of  the 
Guacharo.  It  is  half  liquid,  transparent, 
inodorous,  and  so  pure  that  it  will  keep 
above  a year  without  turning  rancid.  Hum- 
boldt observes  that  the  race  of  Guacharo 
birds  would  have  been  extinct  long  since  if 
several  circumstances  had  not  contributed 
to  its  preservation.  The  natives,  withheld 
bv  superstitious  fears,  seldom  dare  to  pro- 
ceed far  into  the  recesses  of  the  cavern. 
Humboldt  had  great  difficulty  iu  persuading 
them  to  pass  beyond  the  outer  part  of  the 
cave,  the  only  portion  of  it  which  they  visit 
annually  to  collect  the  oil ; and  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Padres  was  necessary  to  | 
make  them  penetrate  as  far  as  the  spot 
where  the  floor  rises  abruptly  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  sixty  degrees,  and  where  a small 
subterraneous  cascade  is  formed  by  the  tor- 
rent.  In  the  minds  of  the  Indians  this  cave, 
inhabited  by  nocturnal  birds,  is  associated 
with  mystic  ideas,  and  they  believe  that  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  cavern  the  souls  ot 
their  ancestors  Bojourn.  They  say  that  man 
should  avoid  places  that  arc  enlightened 
neither  by  the  sun  nor  the  moon;  and  • to 
co  and  join  the  Guncharoes  ’ means  to  rejoin 
their  fathers — in  short,  to  die.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  the  magicians  and 
poisoners  perform  their  exorcisms  to  conjure 
the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits.  It  appears  also, 
os  another  cause  of  preservation,  that  Gua- 
charo birds  inhabit  neighbouring  caverns 
too  narrow  to  be  accessible  to  man,  and  l roin 
these  perhaps  the  great  cavern  is  repeopled  ; 
for  the  missionaries  declared  that  no  sensible 
diminution  of  the  birds  had  been  observed. 
Young  birds  of  this  species  have  been  sent 
to  the  port  of  Cumana,  and  have  lived  there 
several  davs,  but  without  taking  any  food  ; 
the  seeds  offered  to  them  not  suiting  them. 
The  crops  and  gizzards  of  the  young  birds 
opened  in  the  cavern  contain  all  sorts  of 
hard  and  dry  fruits,  which  are  conveyed  to  | 


I them  by  their  parent,  : these  are  preserved, 
and,  under  tin:  name  of  ttemUladelGu/j/Muro 
(Guacharo  seed),  are  considered  a celebrated 
remedy  against  intermittent  fevers,  and  sent 
to  the  sick  at  Cariaco  and  other  low  local! - 
I ties  where  fever  prevails.  The  Cueta  del 
j Guachuro  is  situated  nearly  in  lat.  lif'  l<f, 
| and  consequently  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
I zone.” 


GUAN.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds 
fouud  in  the  New  World.  [See  Pkxxlofe.]  ; 

GUANA.  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Lizards  ( Iguana ).  The  best  known 
species  ( Iguana  tuberculala)  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  America  and  the  West 
India  islands.  It  inhabits  rocky  and  woody 
places  ; feeds  on  insects  and  vegetables  ; and 
is  often  seen  of  the  length  of  from  three  to 
even  five  feet : its  general  colour  is  green, 
shaded  with  brown : the  back  is  strongly 
serrated ; and  this,  with  its  large  gulax 
pouch,  which  it  has  the  power  of  inflating 
to  a great  degree,  gives  a formidable  appear- 
ance to  an  animal  otherwise  harmless.  We 
learn  from  Catesby  that  these  reptiles  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length  ; j j 
thnt  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  exceed- 
ing small  teeth,  hut  their  jawi  are  armed 
with  a long  beak,  with  which  they  bite  with 
great  strength  : and  that  they  inhabit  warm 
countries  only.  Many  of  the  Bahama 
islands  abound  with  them,  where  they  nestle 
in  hollow  rocks  and  trees.  Their  eggs  have 
not  a hard  shell,  like  those  of  alligators,  but 
a skin  only,  like  those  of  a turtle  ; and  are 
esteemed  a good  food : they  lay  a great 
number  of  eggs  at  a time,  in  the  earth, 
which  are  there  hatched  by  the  sun’s  heat. 
These  Guanas  are  a great  part  of  the  sub-  , 
sistence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  for  which  purpose  they  visit  many 
of  the  remote  Kayes  and  islands  in  their 
sloops  to  catch  them,  which  they  do  by  dogs 
trained  up  for  that  purpose.  Their  flesh  is 
easy  of  digestion,  delicate,  and  well-tasted  : 
they  are  sometimes  roasted,  but  the  more 
common  way  is  to  boil  them,  taking  out  the 
leaves  of  fat,  which  are  melted  and  clarified, 
and  put  into  a calabash  or  dish,  into  which 
they  dip  the  flesh  of  the  Guana  as  they  eat  , 
it.  ' Though  they  are  not  amphibious,  they  I 
are  said  to  keep’under  water  above  an  hour,  i 
Their  pace  on  land  is  slow  ; and  when  they 
6wim,  they  do  not  use  their  feet,  but  merely 
guide  themselves  with  their  tails.  They 
arc  so  impatient  of  cold,  that  they  rarely 
appear  out  of  their  holes  but  when  the  sun 
shines* 

GUANACO.  The  local  name  of  a variety 
j of  species  of  the  Llama  [which  see\ 

GUDGEON.  ( Cyprinus  gobio.)  A small 
Mulacoptervgious  fresh-water  fish,  generally 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  of  a sub- 

cvlindrical  shape;  its  usual  colour  is  a pale 

olive  brown  above,  spotted  with  black; 
the  sides  silvery,  and  the  belly  white  ; the 
scales  are  small  » the  tail  is  forked  ; and 
both  that  and  the  dorsal  fin  are  spotted  with 
black:  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
lower  ; and  furnished  with  short  cirri.  Gud- 
geons appear  to  delight  in  slow  rivers  : they 
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swim  together  in  shoals,  feeding  on  worms, 
aquatic  insects,  &c.,  and  atfordiug  excellent 
amusement  to  anglers  from  the  avidity  with 
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which  they  seize  the  bait : they  may  also 
■ be  taken  in  considerable  numbers  with  the 
casting-net.  The  Gudgeon  spawns  in  May, 
generally  among  stones  in  shallow  water. 

, The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

GUILLEMOT.  ( Uria.)  The  Guillemots 
1 are  a genus  of  sea-birds,  having  a striking 
j resemblance  both  to  the  A Icidce  (Auks)  and 
the  Colynibidae  (Divers).  Their  bills,  though 
of  a slender  shape,  are  firm,  strong,  and 
pointed;  the  upper  mandible  slightly  bending 
near  the  end,  and  the  base  covered  with  soft 
short  feathers  : tongue  long  and  slender ; 
legs  placed  far  backward  ; and  no  hind  toe. 
Some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  very  stupid, 
frequent  experience  not  seeming  to  teach 
them  the  danger  of  fire-arms  ; while  others 
ore  sufficiently  alert.  They  are  numerously 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  northern 
regions  ; and,  like  many  others,  seek  more 
temperate  climes  on  the  approach  of  winter  : 
thus  during  that  season  they  ure  regular 
visitants  of  the  British  coasts. 
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The  Foolish  Guillemot.  ( Uria  troile.) 
This  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length, 
and  twenty-seven  in  breadth.  The  bill  is 
bluish-black,  straight,  nearly  three  inches 
long,  and  sharp-pointed  : from  each  eye  to 
the  ninder  part  of  the  head  there  is  a slight 
division  of  the  plumage  ; and  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  are  short,  and 
soft  as  velvet.  The  head,  neck,  bock,  wings, 
and  tail,  are  of  a deep  mouse-colour  ; the 
tips  of  the  lesser  quill-feathers,  the  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  are  white  ; the  entire  under 
side  of  the  body  is  pure  white  ; legs  dusky. 
Like  the  Auk,  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
the  Guillemot  lays  but  one  egg,  which  is 
large  in  proportion  to  her  size  : sometimes 
I it  is  of  a pale  blue  or  sea-green  colour,  and 
at  other  times  white,  spotted,  or  neatly 
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streaked  with  intersecting  lines.  These 
birds  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
cliffs  which  encircle  several  parts  of  our 
coasts  ; and,  in  the  breeding  season  espe- 
cially, they  will  often  sulfer  themselves  to 
be  killed  or  taken,  rather  than  quit  the  cliff 
they  have  chosen  for  their  abode. 

The  young  has  been  described  as  a distinct 
species,  by  some  authors,  os  the  Lesser  Guil- 
lemot. In  this  state  it  measures  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  and  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended 
wings,  twenty-six.  The  top  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  wings, 
and  the  tail,  are  of  a very  dark  mouse-colour  ; 
the  cheeks,  throat,  and  lower  side  of  the 
body,  white  ; from  the  angle  of  the  eye  is  a 
dusky  stroke,  pointing  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head  ; the  tips  of  the  secondary  feathers 
are  white  ; the  tail  is  very  short ; and  the 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky. 

The  Black  Guillemot.  (Uria  gi-ylle.) 
This  species,  called  by  seamen  the  Duvckey 
or  Vovekie , differs  from  the  preceding  prin- 
cipally in  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  which, 
except  a large  patch  of  white  on  the  coverts 
of  eucli  wing,  is  black,  sleek  and  glossy  ; its 
feathers  appearing  all  unwebbed,  like  silky 
hair  : legs  and  feet  red  ; claws  black.  The 
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nest  is  made  in  the  deep  crevices  of  the 
rocks  which  overhang  the  sea  : the  egg  (for 
it  is  generally  said  that  one  egg  only  is  laid) 
is  grey,  sometimes  spotted  with  rust-colour. 
On  this  much  questioned  and  very  question- 
able fact,  the  observing  and  intelligent  Ame- 
rican ornithologist,  Audubon,  thus  writes  : 
— “ Whether  European  writers  have  spoken 
of  this  species  at  random,  or  after  due  ob- 
servation, I cannot  say.  All  I know  is, 
that  every  one  of  them  whose  writings  I 
have  consulted,  says  that  the  Black  Guille- 
mot lays  only  one  egy.  As  I have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  their  assertion,  I might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  that  our  species  differs 
from  theirs,  were  I not  perfectly  aware  that 
birds  in  different  places  will  construct  dif- 
ferent nests,  nnd  lay  more  or  fewer  eggs 
Our  species  always  deposits  three,  unless  it 
may  have  been  disturbed  ; and  this  fuct  I 
have  assured  myself  of  by  having  caught 
the  birds  in  more  than  twenty  instances 
sitting  on  that  number.  Nay,  on  several 
occasions,  at  Labrador,  some  of  my  party 
and  myself  saw  several  Black  Guillemots 
sitting  on  eggs  in  the  same  fissure  of  a rock, 
where  every  bird  had  three  eggs  under  it ; a 
fact  which  I communicated  to  my  friend 
Thomas  Nuttull.  Wliut  was  most  surprising  | 
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to  me  was,  that  even  the  fishermen  there  ' among  the  crevice*,  in  place*  where  .y°® 
thought  that  this  bird  laid  only  a single  egg;  : would  suppose  that  no  four-footed  animal 
and  when  I asked  them  how  they  knew,  would  ever  dare  to  venture.  A low  mound. 
i i ™ ^ ..nii.m.ii ,r  n nau'K n*f\  tmlf  earth,  half  stone,  tin 


aim  wnen  x asaeu  mein  u<jw  me;  ni'v". 
they  simply  and  good-naturedly  answered 
that  they  had  heard  so.” 


I PLOMAOK. 


BLACK  ODILLEJIOT.-WINTE 
(OR1A  GRILLE  ) 

We  now  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Waterton’s  amusing  and  characteristic 
Essays,  to  extract  his  Notes  of  a visit  to  the 
haunts  of  the  Guillemot.  “ The  immense 
range  of  perpendicular  rocks,  lashed  by  old 
ocean’s  briny  surge,  offers  a choice  and  fa- 
vourable retreat  to  myriads  of  wild-fowl, 
from  far-famed  Flamborougli-head  to  Bemp- 

ton,  and  thence  to  Buckton  and  Speaton, 
and  outwards  to  the  Bay  of  Filey.  He  who 
wishes  to  examine  the  nidification  of  these 
birds  ought  to  be  at  this  part  of  the  sea-coast 
early  in  the  month  of  May.  _ About  five 
miles  from  Bridlington  Quay  is  the  village 
of  Flamborough,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men ; and  a little  farther  on  is  a country 
inn,  called  the  North  Star,  which  has  good 
accommodation  for  man  and  horse  ; but  a 
lady  would  feel  herself  ill  at  ease  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  daily  visits  of  the  fishermen, 
those  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  who  stop  at  it 
on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  and  again  on 
their  return.  Here  they  rendezvous,  to  for- 
tify their  interior  with  a pint  or  two  of 
comfort,  and  to  smoke  a pipe,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  many  buffets  \\  inch 
they  ever  and  anon  receive  in  the  exercise 
of  their  stormy  and  nocturnal  calling. 

I “ On  the  bare  ledges  of  these  stupendous 
! cliffs  the  Guillemot  lays  its  egg,  which  is 
1 exposed  to  the  face  of  heaven,  without  any 
nest  whatever  : but  the  razor-bills  and  puf- 
fins lay  theirs  in  crannies,  deep  and  difficult 
of  access.  Here  too  the  peregrine  lalcon 
breeds,  and  here  the  raven  rears  its  young  ; 
while  the  rock-pigeon  and  the  starling  enter 
the  fissures  of  the  precipice,  and  proceed  with 
their  nidification,  far  removed  from  the  pry- 
ing eye  of  man.  The  Kittiwake  makes  her 
nest  of  dried  grass  wherever  she  can  find  a 
lodgment,  and  lays  two  spotted  eggs,  very 
rarely  three.  The  cormorant  and  shag  in- 
habit that  part  of  the  rocks  which  is  oppo- 
site to  Buckton  Hall.  You  are  told  that  the 
cormorants  had  their  nests,  in  former  times, 
near  to  the  Flamborough  lighthouse  ; but 
now  these  birds  totally  abandon  the  place 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  jackdaw 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  bold 
and  craggy  shore  : be  associates  with  the 
sea- fowl?  as  though  lie  were  quite  at  home 
amongst  his  own  inland  congeners.  To- 
wards the  top  of  the  cliffs,  both  rabbits  and 
foxes  have  descended  _from | the  able i land 


above  them,  anTmanagcd  to  find  a shelter  | off  the  blow. 


wuuiu  ever  uuic  vu  , 

half  earth,  half  stone,  thrown  up  by  the 
farmers  for  the  protection  of  their  flock*, 
skirts  the  winding  summit  of  the  precipice,  j 
Cattle  have  been  known  to  surmount  this 
artificial  boundary,  and  lose  their  live*  ic  I 
the  roaring  surge  below.  Thi*  extensive  | 
range  of  rocks,  as  far  a*  appertain*  to  bird*,  j 
is  not  considered  private  property.  Any  | 
person  who  can  climb  it  may  carry  away  j 
what  number  of  eggs  he  choose*.  Still  there  | 
is  a kind  of  honourable  understanding  be-  j 
twixt  the  different  sets  of  climber*,  that  they  f 
will  not  trespass  over  the  boundaries  which  j 
have  been  marked  by  mutual  consent. 

“ The  usual  process  of  seeking  for  the  egg* 
is  generally  carried  on  by  three  men,  though  j 
two  will  suffice  in  case  of  necessity.  Having 
provided  themselves  with  two  ropes  of  suf- 
ficient length  and  strength,  they  drive  an 
iron  bar  into  the  ground,  about  six  inches 
deep,  on  the  table  land  at  the  top  of  the 
precipice.  To  this  bar  is  fastened  the  thick-  , 
est  of  the  two  ropes,  and  then  it  ia  thrown 
down  the  rocks.  He  who  is  to  descend  now  : 
puts  his  legs  through  a pair  of  hempen  braces, 
which  meet  round  his  middle,  and  there 
form  a waistband.  At  each  end  of  this  waist- 
band is  a loophole,  through  which  they  reeve  i 
the  smaller  rope.  Sometimes  an  iron  hook  ! 
and  eye  are  used  in  lieu  of  this  loop.  A I 
man  now  holds  the  rope  firmly  in  his  hand,  | 
and  gradually  lowers  his  comrade  down  the  i 
precipice.  While  he  is  descending  he  has 
hold  of  the  other  rope,  which  was  fastened  j 
to  the  iron  bar  ; and,  with  this  assistance.  : 
he  passes  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  rock  j 
to  rock,  picking  up  the  eggs  of  the  Guille-  I 
mot,  and  putting  them  into  two  bags,  which 
he  had  slung  across  Ills  shoulder  ere  he  com-  | 
menced  his  arduous  undertaking.  When 
he  has  filled  these  bogs  with  eggs,  he  jerks 
the  rope,  and  the  motion  informs  his  friend 
at  the  top  that  it  is  now  Gme  to  draw  him 
up.  On  coming  up  again  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  first  set  out,  all  theeggs  are  taken 
from  the  hags,  and  put  into  a large  basket, 
prior  to  their  being  packed  in  hampers,  and 
carried  off  in  a cart  by  wholesale  dealers, 
who  purchase  them  from  the  climbers  for 
sixpence  the  score.  At  Bridlington  and  the 
neighbouring  places  the  eggs  are  retailed  at 
a halfpenny  a-piece.  The  rocks  are  searched 
for  eggs  every  third  day,  provided  the  wea- 
ther be  fair.  It  requires  considerable  ad- 
dress on  the  part  of  the  descending  climber 
to  save  Himself  from  being  hit  by  fragments 
of  the  rock,  which  are  broken  off  by  the  rope 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  He  avoids 
the  danger  by  moving  sidewise  when  the 
stone  is  fulling,  and  by  taking  care,  as  he 
goes  down,  to  clear  away  with  his  foot  any 
portion  of  the  rock  that  seems  ready  to  give 
way.  One  of  the  climbers,  while  he  was 
imparting  to  me  instructions  how  to  act, 
grinned  purposely,  and  showed  his  upper 
jaw.  1 learned  by  his  story,  that,  last  year,  a 
fulling  stone  hud  driven  two  of  his  front  teeth 
down  his  throat  5 while  the  poor  climber, 
with  all  his  dexterity,  was  unable  to  fend 


SI  popular  jlicttanari?  of  3mmat*tf  JJaturr. 
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“ As  I was  lowered  down  the  grande- | 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene  beggared  al  JJnd  ad  saJ  devastation  all  around  them, 

scriptiou,  and  amply  repaid  any  little  u nrofit  attends  the  carnage  ; the  poor  un- 
pleasant sensations  which  arose  on  the  score  N P ,nl>rpiv  as  marks  to 


of  danger.  The  sea  was  roaring  at  the  base 
of  this  stupendous  wall  of  rocks  ; thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  wild-fowl  were  in 
an  instant  on  the  wing  : the  kittiwakes  and 
jackdaws  rose  in  circling  flight ; while  most 
of  the  Guillemots,  razorbills,  and  puffins 
left  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  in  a straight  and 


fortunate  birds  serve  merely  as  marks  to 
aim  at,  and  they  are  generally  left  where 
they  fall.  Did  these  heartless  gunners  re- 
flect, but  for  one  moment,  how  many  inno- 
cent birds  their  shot  destroys  ; how  many 
fall  disabled  on  the  wave,  there  to  linger  tor 
hours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  torture  and  in 


lett  tne  ledges  oi  tne  rocas  in  a suiug.  i uuu  - ,.nnsider  how  many 

downward  line,  with  a Peculiarly  qiuck  mo-  Vo^xrg  ones  will  never  see  again 

their  parents  coming  to  the  rock  with  tood  ; 
they  would,  methinks,  adopt  some  other 
plan  to  try  their  skill,  or  cheat  the  lingering 
hour.” 

GUINEA-FOWL,  or  PINTADO.  (Nu- 
viida  meleaffris.)  The  Guinea-fowls  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands  : their 
manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the  domestic 
poultry,  and  their  food  the  same.  This  spe- 
cies is  bigger  than  a large  cock  : the  head  is 
bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a naked 
bluish  skin  ; on  the  top  is  a callous  conical 
protuberance  : and  on  each  side  ot  the  upper 


tion  of  the  pinions,  till  they  plunged  into 
the  ocean.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the 
puffins  from  the  razorbills  in  their  descent : 
these  presented  a back  of  a uniformly  dark 
colour,  those  had  a faint  white  diagonal  line 
• running  across  the  wings.  The  nests  of  the 
i kittiwakes  were  close  to  each  other,  on  every 
1 part  of  the  rocks  which  was  capable  of  hold- 
: ing  them  ; and  they  were  so  numerous  as 
i totally  to  defy  any  attempt  to  count  them. 

On  the  bare  and  level  ledge  of.  the  rocks, 
! often  not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  lay  the 
| eggs  of  the  Guillemots : some  were  placed 
j parallel  with  the  range  of  the  shelf,  others 


nearly  so,  and  others  with  their  blunt  and  manciible,  at  the  base,  hangs  a loose  wattle, 
shorn  inrlisnrimi natpl V nnintinS  to  the  fomnlo  !a  rr><l  <inrl  in  the  mule 


sharp  ends  indiscriminately  pointing  to  the  ' which  in  the  female  is  red,  and  in  the  male 
sea.  By  no  glutinous  matter,  nor  any  foreign  ( biuj3h  : the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  almost 

naked,  being  very  thinly  furnished  with  a 


glutinous . 

body  whatever,  were  they  affixed  to  the  rock: 
bare  they  lay,  and  unattached,  as  on  . the 
palm  of  your  outstretched  hand.  You  might 
see  nine  or  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  old 
Guillemots  in  a line,  so  near  to  each  other 
that  their  wings  seemed  to  touch  those  of 
their  neighbours  ; and  when  they  flew  off  at 
your  approach,  you  would  see  as  many  eggs 
as  you  had  counted  birds  sitting  on  the 
ledge.  The  eggs  vary  in  size  and  shape  and 
colour  beyond  all  belief.  Some  are  large, 
others  small,  some  exceedingly  sharp  at  one 
end,  and  others  nearly  rotund.  The  rock- 
climbers  assure  you  that  the  Guillemot, 
when  undisturbed,  never  lays  more  than 
one  egg  ; but  if  that  be  taken  away,  she  will 
lay  another,  and  so  on.  They  also  assure 
you  that  when  the  young  Guillemot  gets  to 
a certain  size,  it  manages  to  climb  upon  the 
back  of  the  old  bird,  which  conveys  it  down 
to  the  ocean.  Having  carried  a good  tele- 
scope with  me,  through  it  I saw  numbers  of 
young  Guillemots,  divimj  and  sporting  on 
the  sea,  quite  unable  to  fly  ; and  I observed 
others  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  as  I went 
down  among  them,  in  such  situations  that, 
had  they  attempted  to  fall  into  the  waves 
beneath,  they  would  have  been  killed  by 
striking  against  the  projecting  points  of  the 
intervening  sharp  and  rugged  rocks  : where- 
fore I concluded  that  the  information  of  the 
rock-climbers  was  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
and  I more  easily  gave  credit  to  it,  because 
I myself  have  seen  an  old  swan  sailing  on 


few  straggling  hairy  feathers  : the  skin  is  of 
a bluish  ash  : the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is 


' 

OOIMBA-FOWL. — (WO  MID  A MELRAOBI8,) 

covered  with  feathers  of  a purple  hue  ; but 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark 
bluish  gray,  sprinkled  with  round  white 
spots  of  different  sizes,  on  the  whole  of  the 
feathers,  the  breast  only  excepted,  which  is 
of  a uniform  gray  blue  : the  greater  quills 
are  white  ; and  the  rest  are  similar  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  spotted  and 
longitudinally  barred  with  white.  Its  wings 
are  short,  and  the  tail  pendulous,  or  pointing 
downwards. 

This  bird  is  now  common  in  our  poultry 
yards,  but  from  the  circumstance  ot  the 
young  ones  being  difficult  to  rear,  they  are 


1 1 U/SUI  IIU'W  v.u  u..  juuiifj  KUVO  .Q  - . ■ 

the  water  with  her  young  ones  upon  her  I not  bred  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to  tnose  oi 
back,  about  a week  after  they  had  been  | the  domestic  poultry.  The  female  lays 
hatched. 

“ He  who  rejoices  when  he  sees  all  nature 
smiling  around  him,  and  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  contemplating  the  birds  of  heaven 
as  they  wing  their  way  before  him,  will  feel 
sad  at  heart  on  learning  the  unmerited  per- 


I many  eggs  in  a season,  which  she  frequently 
I Becretes  till  she  has  produced  her  young 
brood.  The  egg  is  smaller  than  that  ot  the 
I common  hen,  and  of  a rounder  shape  ; in 
I colour  reddish  white,  obscurely  freckled  with 

...... |a  darker  colour;  and  is  delicious  eating. 

secution  to  which  these  harmless  sea-fowl  | The  Guinea-fowl  is  a restless  and  clamorous 
are  exposed.  Parties  of  sportsmen,  from  all  j bird  : its  voice  is  harsh  and  unpleasant,  con- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  two  notes  — ca-mac,  ca- 
mac  — frequently  repeated;  which  is  com- 
pared by  Latham  to  a door  turning  upon  its 
rusty  hinges,  or  to  an  ungreased  axle-tree.  I 
During  the  night  it  perches  on  high  places,  I 
and  if  disturbed,  alarms  everything  within 
hearing  by  its  unceasing  cry.  It  scrapes  in 
the  ground  like  the  hen,  and  delights  in 
rolling  in  the  dust  to  free  itself  from  insects. 
In  a wild  state  these  birds  associate  in  flocks, 
giving  the  preference  to  marshy  places,  where 
they  subsist  almost  wholly  on  insects,  worms, 
and  seeds.  They  formed  a part  of  the  Roman 
banquets  ; and  they  are  greatly  esteemed  in 
this  country  by  many  persons,  who  consider 
their  flavour  to  resemble  that  of  the  pheasant. 

In  Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Guinea-fowls  come  in  numerous 
coveys  from  the  woods,  and  scattering  them- 
selves in  the  provision-grounds  at  early  dawn, 
commit  serious  depredations  by  scratching 
up  and  devouring  the  seed-yams,  &c.  ; and 
as  they  are  birds  of  extreme  caution  and 
suspicion,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  them 
without  the  assistance  of  a dog ; hut  when 
pursued  by  an  animal  whose  speed  exceeds 
their  own,  they  instantly  betake  themselves 
to  a tree,  where,  their  attention  being  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  dog  beneath,  they  may 
easily  be  shot.  They  are  also  sometimes 
caught,  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  by  the  following 
stratagem  : a small  quantity  of  corn  is 
steeped  for  a night  in  proof  rum,  and  is  then 
placed  in  a shallow  vessel,  with  a little  fresh 
rum,  and  the  water  expressed  from  a bitter 
cassava,  grated  : this  is  deposited  within  an 
enclosed  ground  to  which  the  depredators 
resort.  A small  quantity  of  the  grated  cas- 
sava is  then  strewed  over  it,  and  it  is  left. 
The  fowls  cat  the  medicated  food  eagerly, 
and  are  soon  found  reeling  about  intoxicated, 
unable  to  escape,  and  content  with  thrusting 
the  head  into  a comer.  Frequently  a large 
part  of  the  flock  are  found  dead  from  this 
cause. 

The  Crested  Guinea-fowl.  ( Numida 
cristata.)  This  species  inhabits  the  hottest  \ 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  smaller  than  the  one 
above  described.  The  occiput,  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  throat,  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  feathers  : the  sides  and  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  are  of  a deep  blue  colour ; the 
space  round  the  ears  is  blue  gray  ; and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a crimson  red  : 
the  head  is  surmounted  by  a fine  crest,  com- 
posed of  black  feathers,  with  delicate  webs, 
drooping  over  the  hind  head  and  beak.  The 
general  plumage  is  black  ; the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  neck  and  breast,  being 
spotted  with  small  points  of  faint  blue,  en- 
circled with  a brilliant  blue  : the  large  wing 
feathers  are  dusky  brown  and  spotless  ; the 
secondaries  are  the  same,  with  four  longi- 
tudinal stripes  down-  the  shafts  : three  or 
four  of  these  have  a large  white  spot  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  under  webs  ; 
the  rest  nearer  the  body  having  the  longi- 
tudinal blue  rays  : legs  and  feet  dusky  ; hind 
claw  elevated  from  the  ground,  and  blunt. 
They  live  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds  ; and 
their  cry,  uttered  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  is  very  harsh  and  discordant.  In 


their  food  and  habits  they  differ  very  little,  j 
if  at  all,  from  the  other  specie*. 

GUINEA-PIG.  [SeeCAVT.] 

GUINEA- WORM.  [See  Fjlaeja  Me  pi-  I 

NEN81S.] 

GULL.  (Lorus.)  The  bird*  of  thi*  web-  | 
footed  and  well-known  marine  germ*  are 
numerously  dispersed  over  every  quarter  1 
of  the  world,  and  are  met  with,  at  certain  ’ 
seasons,  in  some  parts,  in  prodigious  multi- 
tudes. They  assemble  together  in  a kind  of 
straggling  mixed  flocks,  consisting  of  various 
kinds,  and  greatly  enliven  the  beach  and 
rocky  cliffs  by  their  irregular  movement*, 
whilst  their  shrill  cries  are  often  deadened  | 
by  the  noise  of  the  waves,  or  nearly  drowned  ■ 
in  the  roarings  of  the  surge.  They  occasion-  j 
ally  take  a wide  range  over  the  ocean,  and 
are  met  with  by  navigators  many  leagues 
distant  from  the  land.  They  are  all  greedy 
and  gluttonous,  almost  indiscriminately  de-  ’ 
vouring  whatever  comes  in  their  wav. 
whether  of  fresh  or  putrid  substances,  until  | 
they  are  obliged  to  disgorge  their  overloaded  ] 
stomachs  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  j 
that  they  are  able  to  endure  hunger  a long  j 
while.  The  larger  kind  of  Gulls  are  mor.  j 
common  in  cold  climates  of  the  north,  where 
they  breed  and  rear  their  young,  feeding 
chiefly  upon  the  rotting  carcasses  of  dead 
whales,  &c.,  which  they  find  floating  on  the  . 
sea,  among  the  ice,  or  driven  on  shore  by  the 
wind  and  waves.  In  temperate  and  culti-  ■ 
vated  countries  some  species  occasionally 
leave  the  shores  for  the  interior,  probably  to 
search  for  a change  of  food,  such  as  worms, 
slugs,  &c.,  and  of  these  they  find,  for  a time,  I 
an  abundant  supplv  on  the  downs  and  pas-  j 
tures  which  they  visit.  Their  general  cha- 
racteristics are — a strong  and  straight  bill, 
but  bent  downwards  at  the  point : the  lower 
mandible  has  an  angular  prominence  on  the 
under  side,  which  tapers  towards,  and  forms 
its  tip  ; the  tongue  is  a little  cloven.  _ The 
body  is  clothed  with  a great  quantity  of 
down  and  feathers,  which,  together  with  the 
large  head  and  long  wings,  give  these  birds 
an  appearance  of  bulk,  without  a propor- 
tionate weight.  The  legs  are  small,  naked 
above  the  knees  : feet  webbed,  and  the  back 
toe  detached,  and  very  smaU. 

The  Common  Gull.  ( Larus  cauus.)  This 
bird,  which  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of 
the  genus,  breeds  on  the  ledges  of  cliffs  that 
overhang  the  sea  ; and,  during  the  winter 
season,  frequents  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  coasts  where  the  high  bold  shores 
present  a favourable  situation.  Like  other 
rapacious  birds,  it  lays  but  few  eggs.  It 
generally  measures  about  seventeen  inches 
in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth  : the 
bill  is  yellow ; the  head.  neck.  tail,  and  the 
whole  under  6idc  of  the  body,  are  pure 
white  ; the  back  and  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  gray  ; and  the  legs  are  a dull 
white  tinged  with  green. 

The  Black-backed  Gull.  (Larus  ma- 
rinus. ) This  species  measures  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  length,  and 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth.  The  bill  . 


Si  Popular  EBtcttanarp  of  Sutniatctt  feature. 


Is  pale  yellow,  very  thick  and  strong  i the 
projecting  angle  on  the  lower  mandible  is 
| light  red,  with  a black  spot  in  the  middle, 
l on  each  side  : the  irides  are  yellow,  and  the 
I edges  of  the  eyelids  orange  : the  upper  part 
I of  the  back  and  wings  black  : all  the  other 
I parts  of  its  plumage,  including  the  tips  of 
! the  quill  feathers,  are  white  : the  legs  are  of 
! I a pale  flesh-colour.  The  Black-backed  Gull 
' is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
though  but  thinly  scattered  on  the  coasts  of 
England.  In  their  native  haunts,  their  fa- 
vourite breeding  places  are  high  inaccessible 
| islets,  covered  with  long  coarse  grass.  Their 
( eggs  are  of  a round  shape,  of  a dark  olive 
, colour,  thinly  marked  with  dusky  spots,  and 
| quite  black  at  the  thicker  end.  They  pnn- 
I cipally  subsist  on  fish,  but  when  such  food 
| is  not  easily  obtainable  they  will  devour 
; carrion.  Their  cry  is  hoarse  and  disagree- 
| able. 

' The  Ivory  Gull.  ( Larus  ebitmeus.)  A 
1 species  of  Gull,  so  called  from  its  white  plu- 
j mage,  the  pureness  of  which  certainly  equals 
in  colour  new-fallen  snow.  It  is  very  com- 


describc  them  as  the  bold  and  constant  at- 
tendants on  their  nets,  from  which  they  find 


HEHRINO-ODLL,  Or  SILVER?  OOLL 
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it  difficult  to  drive  them.  The  young,  which 
are  ash-coloured  spotted  with  brown,  do  not 
assume  their  mature  plumage  till  they  are 
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I mon  in  the  arctic  regions,  especially  in  Baf- 
fin’s Bay  and  the  straits  leading  to  it.  By 
our  Arctic  Voyagers,  Captains  Parry,  Lyons, 
i Boss,  and  others,  it  is  often  mentioned,  and 
is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  arctic  seas. 
It  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  Orkney 
1 Islands  ; but  in  Britain  this  snow-white  bird 
I must  be  regarded  as  about  as  rara  an  avis 
1 as  the  black  swan  was  to  the  ancients. 

! Tie  Herring  Gull,  or  Silvery  Gull. 

! ( Larwt  aryentatus.)  This  species,  which  has 
' obtained  its  name  from  pursuing  and  prey- 
I ing  upon  the  shoals  of  herrings,  is  met  with 
| in  the  northern  seas,  and  is  also  well  known 
on  our  own  coasts.  In  length  it  is  twenty- 
three  inches,  and  in  breadth  fifty- two  : the 
bill  is  yellow,  except  the  spot  on  the  angular 
li  knob  of  the  under  mandible,  which  is  deep 
i orange:  the  irides  pale  yellow,  and  the 
! edges  of  the  eyelids  red  : the  head,  neck, 
and  tall  are  white ; the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  are  dark  bluish  ash  ; and  the  lejjs 
are  of  a pale  flesh-colour.  They  make  their 
nests  of  dry  grass,  mixed  with  sea-weed,  on 
the  projecting  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  lay 
three  eggs  of  a dirty  white  colour,  spotted 
with  black.  These  Gulls  arc  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  vigilance  ; and  fishermen 

I ■ ■ ■ 
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one  year  old  : a circumstance,  indeed,  com-  | 
mon  to  others  of  the  genus  ; and  which,  not  j 
being  properly  attended  to,  has  occasioned  | 
considerable  confusion  in  the  descriptions 
which  have  sometimes  been  given  of  them. 
[For  the  Arctic  Gull  and  Skua  Gull,  see 
Lestris.] 

GUT-iO.  A genus  of  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, the  formidably  armed  skull  of  which 
is  well  shown  in  the  woodcut  for  the  habits 
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of  this  fierce  animal.  [See  Glutton  and 

WOLVERINE.] 

GURNARD.  ( Trigla .)  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral species.  The  generic  characters  are  — 
head  nearly  square,  covered  with  bony 
plates  ; two  dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the  first 
spinous,  those  of  the  second  flexible ; teeth 
in  both  jaws  and  on  the  front  of  the  vomer 
pointed,  small,  and  numerous  ; seven  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  ; and  three  slender  appen- 
dages at  the  base  of  each  pectoral  fin. 

The  Grey  Gurnard.  ( Trigla  gumardus .) 
This  fish  is  distinguished  by  its  elongated 
| body,  and  varies  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length : the  back  is  of  a greenish  brown 
colour,  marked  with  black,  yellow,  and 
white  spots ; the  lateral  line  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  strongly  serrated  ; and  the  sides 
are  of  a pale  hue,  variegated  with  numerous 
white  spots : the  belly  is  white  ; the  nose 
long,  sloping,  and  bifurcated.  The  eyes  are 
large  : near* the  extremity  of  the  gill-covers 
there  is  a strong,  sharp,  long  spine  ; and  ex- 
actly above  the  pectoral  fins  there  is  another. 
The  first  dorsal  fin  consists  of  eight  spiny 
rays,  and  the  second  of  nineteen  soft  rays  ; 
the  pectoral  fins  are  transparent,  and  sup- 
ported by  ten  rays,  bifurcated  from  the 
middle  ; the  ventral  fins  contain  six  rays, 
and  the  anal  nineteen.  The  Grey  Gurnard 
is  common  on  our  coast9,  feeding  on  worms, 
insects,  &c.  It  bites  eagerly  at  a red  bait, 
and  is  usually  taken  with  a hook  in  deep 
water,  though*  in  calm  weather  they  may  be 
seen  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  surface. 
They  make  a sort  of  croaking  noise,  or  croon , 
whence  probably  arises  the  name  of  crooner, 
by  which  they  are  called  in  Ireland. 

The  Red  Gurnard,  or  Cuckoo  Gurnard. 
( Trigla  cuculus.)  This  is  an  elegant  species, 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  of  a slender 
form  ; its  colour  a beautiful  bright  red,  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  by  whitish  trans- 
verse bars,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  white  . 
scales  extremely  small  ; lateral  line  com- 
posed of  pointed  white  scales  edged  with 
black  ; a similar  row  on  each  side  the  back  : 
fins  transparent ; the  first  dorsal  marked  on 
the  edge  by  a black  spot ; the  second  tinged 
near  its  edge  with  yellow.  It  is  common  on 
the  English  coasts  ; feeds  on  crustaceous 
animals  ; and  spawns  in  May  or  June. 

The  Sapfhirine  Gurnard.  (Trigla  hi- 
rundo .)  This  valuable  species  is  distin- 
guished by  the  large  size  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  beautifully  edged  and  spotted 
with  a fine  blue  colour.  It  is  larger  than 
the  preceding,  more  abundant,  and  quite 
equal  to  any  others  as  food.  The  head  is 
larger  and  more  flattened  than  that  of  the 
Red  Gurnard;  the  eyes  are  large;  the 
scales  small,  oval,  and  smooth;  and  the 
lateral  line  bifurcates  at  the  tail.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  seas;  and  is  fre- 
quently taken  on  the  Cornish  coasts,  and 
some  other  parts  of  this  island.  By  means 
of  its  large  and  long  pectoral  fins  it  occa- 
sionally springs  out  of  the  water  to  some 
distance.  There  are  several  other  species  ; 
as  the  Shining,  the  Mailed,  the  Piper,  tin 


Japanese,  the  Carolina,  the  Line* ted,  the 
Flying,  &c. ; with  the  last  mentioned  of  which 
we  shall  close  our  account  of  the  Gurnards. 

The  Flyixo  Gurnard.  (Trigla  voUtant .) 

• This  singular  and  beautiful  species  is  about 
' a foot  in  length  ; of  a crimson  colour  abene, 
and  pale  beneath  ; the  head  blunt,  and 
armed  on  each  side  with  two  very  strong 
and  large  spines  pointing  backwards.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  strong,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  closely  united  scales : the  pec- 
toral fins  extremely  large,  transparent,  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  richly  marked  with  nu- 
merous bright  blue  spots : pectoral  processes 
six  in  number,  not  separate  as  in  other  spe- 
cies, but  united,  so  as  to  appear  like  a small 
fin  on  each  side  the  thorax  : tail  pale  violet, 
with  the  rays  crossed  by  dusky  spots,  and 
the  base  strengthened  by  two  obliquely 
transverse  bony  ribs.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  seas,  the  Flying  Gur- 
nard swims  in  shoals ; and  is  often  seen 
darting  from  the  water  and  sustaining  itself 
for  a while  in  the  air,  after  the  manner  of 
the  genus  Exocetus. 

GYMNOPHTHALMID.U.  The  name  of 
a family  of  Lizards,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
distinct  and  exposed,  the  eyelids  being  rudi- 
mentary. There  are  several  genera,  which 
will  be  found  described  in  Mr.  Gray’s  valu- 
able List  of  the  Reptiles  in  the  British 
Museum  ; but,  important  as  these  are  to 
naturalists,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  refer  to  them. 

GYMNOTUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
giou9  fishes,  which  contains  the  well-known 
Gymnotus  Electricus,  or  Electeic  Eel  ; 
a fish  possessing  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  communicating  a sensation  similar 
to  an  electrical  shock,  when  touched  with 
the  hand  or  an  electric  conductor.  The 
Gymnotus  is  a fish  of  a disagreeable  appear- 
ance, bearing  a general  resemblance  to  a 
large  eel,  though  thicker  in  proportion, 
and  much  darker.  It  is  nearly  of  equal 
thickness  throughout ; the  head  is  broad, 
depressed,  and  obtuse ; the  tail  is  com- 
pressed ; and  the  usual  length  is  from  four 
to  five  feet,  though  it  is  sometimes  six.  or 
even  eight.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  inhabits  the  larger  rivers.  The 
seat  of  the  organs  which  produce  this  curious 
electrical  effect  is  along  the  tinder  side  of 
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the  tail.  They  are  composed  of  four  bundles 
of  parallel  membranaceous  laminaj,  placed 
very  near  each  other,  and  nearly  horizon- 
tally, extended  front  the  skin  to  the  central  | 
medial  plane  of  the  body,  connected  together 
by  numerous  vertical  laminae,  arranged  , 
transversely.  The  little  cells,  rather  the 
small  prismatic  and  transverse  canals,  inter-  jj 
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cepted  by  these  two  kinds  of  lamina?,  are, 
according  to  Cuvier,  filled  with  a gelatinous 
substance  ; and  the  whole  apparatus  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves.  It  is  said  to 
possess  power,  when  in  full  vigour,  to  knock 
down  a man,  and  benumb  the  limb  affected, 

| in  the  most  painful  manner,  for  several 
j hours  after  communicating  the  shock  ; and 
! it  is  by  this  extraordinary  faculty  that  the 
Gymnotus  supports  its  existence  : the  smaller 
j fishes  and  other  animals  which  happen,  to 
1 approach  it  being  stupified,  and  thus  falling 
| an  easy  prey  to  the  electrical  tyrant.  Those 
1 who  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
organs  by  which  this  electrical  power  is  pro- 
duced may  find  them  minutely  described  by 
j Hunter  in  vol.  65.  of  the  Philosophical 
• Transactions.  The  following  observations 
i are  given  in  Brande’s  Dictionary : “ Al- 
though to  all  outward  appearance  the  Gym- 
notus is  nearly  allied  to  the  Eel,  yet  were 
that  part  of  the  body  cut  off  which  contains 
the  nutrient,  respiratory,  and  generative 
j organs,  — all  the  parts,  in  fact,  which  are 
j essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Gymnotus 
i as  a mere  fish,  — it  would  present  a short 
: and  thick-bodied  form,  very  different  from 
that  of  the  eel.  The  long  electric  organs  are 
tacked  on,  as  it  were,  behind  the  true  fish, 
i and  thus  give  the  Gymnotus  its  anguiliform 
body.  The  back  bone  and  muscles  are  of 
course  co-extended  with  the  electric  organs 
for  their  support  and  motion  ; and  the  air- 
bladder  is  continued  along  the  produced 
electrophorous  trunk,  to  give  it  convenient 
specific  levity.  Two  long  dorsal  nerves  are 
continued  from  the  fifth  and  eighth  cerebral 
nerves  for  ordinary  sensation  and  motion. 

1 The  spinal  chord  is  continued  along  the 
l vertebral  column,  for  the  exclusive  supply 
1 of  the  electrical  organs.  These  organs  are 
four  in  number  ; two  very  large  above,  and 
two  small  ones  below.  The  electricity  dis- 
; charged  from  them  decomposes  chemical 
| compounds,  produces  the  spark,  and  mag- 
‘ netizes  iron,  as  does  that  of  the  Torpedo. 

| But  the  magnetizing  power  seems  to  be  re- 
j latively  weaker,  while  the  benumbing  shock 
communicated  to  other  animals  is  stronger 
than  in  any  other  electric  fish.” 

Humboldt  has  given  a lively  narrative  of 
1 the  mode  of  capture  of  the  Gymnoti,  em- 
l ployed  by  the  Indians  of  South  America. 

1 They  rouse  the  Gymnoti  by  driving  horses 
1 and  mules  into  the  ponds  which  those  fish 
inhabit,  and  harpoon  them  when  they  have 
exhausted  their  electricity  upon  the  unhappy 
' quadrupeds.  “I  wished,”  savs  Humboldt, 
1 “ that  a clever  artist  could  have  depicted 
the  most  animated  period  of  the  attack  : the 
' groups  of  Indians  surrounding  the  pond,  the 
' horses  with  their  manes  erect  and  eyeballs 
1 wild  with  pain  and  fright,  striving  to  escape 
] from  the  electric  storm  which  they  had 
i roused,  and  driven  back  by  the  shouts  and 
long  whips  of  the  excited  Indians  : the  livid 
1 yellow  eels,  like  great  water-snakes,  swim- 
! ming  near  the  surface  and  pursuing  their 
enemy  : all  these  objects  presented  a most 
picturesque  and  exciting  ‘ensemble.’  In 
i less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  killed  : 
1 the  eel,  being  piore  than  five  feet  in  length, 
j glides  beneath  the  body  of  the  horse  and 

discharges  the  whole  length  of  its  electric 
organ  : it  attacks  at  the  same  time  the  heart, 
the  digestive  viscera,  and,  above  all,  the 
gastric  plexus  of  nerves.  I thought  the 
scene  would  have  a tragic  termination,  and 
expected  to  see  most  of  the  quadrupeds 
killed  ; but  the  Indians  assured  me  the 
fishing  would  soon  be  finished,  and  that  only 
r.he  first  attack  of  the  Gymnoti  was  really 
formidable.  In  fact,  after  the  conflict  had 
lasted  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  mules  and 
horses  appeared  less  alarmed ; they  no 
longer  erected  their  manes,  and  their  eyes 
expressed  less  pain  and  terror.  One  no 
longer  saw  them  struck  down  in  the  water  ; 
and  the  eels,  insteud  of  swimming  to  the 
attack,  retreated  from  their  assailants  and 
approached  the  shore.”  The  Indians  now 
began  to  use  their  missiles  j and  by  meaus 
of  the  long  cord  attached  to  the  harpoon, 
jerked  the  fish  out  of  the  water  without  re- 
ceiving any  shock  so  long  as  the  cord  was 
dry.  All  the  circumstances  narrated  by  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  establish  the  close 
analogy  between  the  Gymnotus  and  Torpedo 
in  the  vital  phenomena  attending  the  exer- 
cise of  their  extraordinary  means  of  offence. 
The  exercise  is  voluntary  and  exhaustive  of 
the  nervous  energy  ; like  voluntary  muscular 
effort,  it  needs  repose  and  nourishment  to 
produce  a fresh  accumulation. 

“ I was  so  fortunate  (says  Professor  Owen) 
as  to  witness  the  experiments  performed  by 
Professor  Faraday  on  the  large  Gymnotus 
which  was  so  long  preserved  alive  at  the 
Adelaide  Gallery  in  London.  That  the 
most  powerful  shocks  were  received  when 
one  hand  grasped  the  head  and  the  other 
hand  the  tail  of  the  Gymnotus,  I had  pain- 
ful experience  ; especially  at  the  wrists,  the 
elbow,  and  across  the  back.  But  our  dis- 
tinguished experimenter  showed  us  that  the 
nearer  the  hands  were  together  within 
certain  limits,  the  less  powerful  was  the 
shock.  He  demonstrated  by  the  galvano- 
meter that  the  direction  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent was  al  ways  from  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  animal  to  the  posterior  parts,  and  that 
the  person  touching  the  fish  with  both  hands 
received  only  the  discharge  of  the  parts  of 
the  organs  included  between  the  points  of 
contact.  Needles  were  converted  into  mag- 
nets : iodine  was  obtained  by  polar  decom- 
position of  iodide  of  potassium  ; and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  test,  Professor  Faraday 
showed  that  any  given  part  of  the  organ  is 
negative  to  other  parts  before  it,  and  positive 
to  such  as  are  behind  it.  Finally,  heat  was 
evolved,  and  the  electric  spark  obtained.” 

There  are  several  other  fish  belonging  to 
the  Gymnotus  tribe  ; but  they  are  much 
smaller  ; and  whether  they  possess  any 
electric  power  is  a matter  of  great  doubt : 
yet  the  structure  of  the  lower  part  of  their 
bodies  seems  to  imply  a similar  contrivance 
of  nature.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
same  climate  as  the  Gymnotus  Electricus, 
and  are  considered  edible  food.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Carapo  Gymnote,  the  Rostrated 
Gymnote,  and  the  White  Gymnote. 

GYMNURA.  An  insectivorous  animal 
belonging  to  the  family  Erinuccaclce , inha- 
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biting  Sumatra.  In  its  dentition  and  spiny 
covering  it  closely  resembles  the  Hedgehog 
tribe  ; but  it  has  the  long,  naked,  scaly  tail 
and  pointed  muzzle  of  the  Shrews.  Its 
generic  character  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vigors  : Head  elongated, 
acuminated,  compressed  on  the  sides,  (lattish 
above  ; muzzle  obtuse,  elongated,  and  pro- 
jecting forward  considerably  beyond  the 
lower  jaw  ; tongue  rather  smooth,  large  : 
auricles  rounded,  somewhat  prominent, 
naked  : eyes  small  ; nostrils  lateral,  promi- 
nent, with  the  margins  convoluted  ; vibrissa 
elongated.  Body  rather  robust  ; the  short 
fur  soft,  but  with  distant,  erect,  subelongated 
hairs  : tail  rather  long,  smooth,  naked,  and 
scaly.  Feet  plantigrade,  pentadactyle,  the 
fore-feet  with  a rather  short  thumb.  Claws 
narrow,  curved,  very  acute,  and  retractile. 
The  body,  legs,  and  first  half  of  the  tail  ore 
black  ; tiie  head,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders 
are  white  ; and  a black  band  passes  over  the 
eyes.  Cuvier,  in  his  “ Regne  Animal  ” (1829), 
observes  that  the  genus  Gymnura  of  MM. 
Vigors  and  Horsfield  appears  to  approach 
Cladobatcs  in  its  teeth,  and  the  Shrews  in  its 
pointed  muzzle  and  scaly  tail.  It  has  five 
unguiculated  toes  on  all  its  feet,  and  rather 
stiff  bristles  projecting  forth  from  the  woolly 
hair.  The  species  is  called  G.  Rafflesii, 
in  compliment  to  the  accomplished  founder 
of  Singapore,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

GYPAETUS,  or  BEARDED  VULTURE. 
A genus  of  birds  which  may  be  considered 
as  intermediate  between  the  eagles  and  vul- 
tures. The  Bearded  Vulture  ( GypaUtu* 
barbatus ),  sometimes  called  the  Bearded 
Griffin  or  Lammergcyer , is  the  largest  bird 
of  prey  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Continent, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  Vulture  which 
has  ever  been  found  in  a wild  state  in  Bri- 
tain. It  usually  inhabits  the  high  chains  of 
mountains,  and  nestles  in  inaccessible  accli- 


and  passes  above  the  eyes  ; another,  arising 
behind  the  eyes,  passe*  over  the  ear*  •,  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  orange- 
red  ; mantle,  back,  and  wing-covert*,  deep 
grey-brown,  but  on  the  centre  of  each  feather 
is  a white  longitudinal  stripe  : wing*  and 
tail-feathers  ashy-grey,  the  shaft*  white  : 
tail  long,  very  much  graduated  ; beak  and 
claws  black  ; feet  blue  ; iris  orange,  eye  sur- 
rounded by  a red  litL  Length  about  four 
feet  and  a half. 

“ Unlike  the  typical  vultures.”  says  Mr. 
Gould,  “which  are  distinguished  by  their  bare 
necks,  indicative  of  their  propensity  for  feed- 
ing on  carrion,  the  Lammergcyer  has  the 
neck  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  true  eagles,  with  which  it 
also  accords  in  its  bold  and  predatory  habits, 
pouncing  with  violent  impetuosity  on  ani- 
mals exceeding  itself  in  size ; hence  the 
young  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  mountain 
hare,  and  various  species  of  birds  find  in  it  a 
formidable  and  ferocious  enemy.  Having 
seized  its  prey,  the  Lajnmergeyer  devours  it 
upon  the  spot,  the  straight  form  of  their  talons 
disabling  them  from  carrying  it  to  a distance. 

It  refuses  flesh  in  a state  of  putrefaction, 
unless  sharply  pressed  by  hunger ; hence 
nature  has  limited  tliis  species  as  to  numbers  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Vultures, 
who  are  destined  to  clear  the  earth  from  J 
animal  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  i 
and  thus  render  the  utmost  service  to  man  ' 
the  countries  where  they  al»ound,  she  has  1 
given  an  almost  illimitable  increase.  ’ 

GYRINUS  : GYRINTD2E.  A genus  and 
family  of  aquatic  Beetles,  the  type  of  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Whirligigs,  or  i 
Water-flea,  from  its  peculiar  motions.  They  , 
are  in  general  of  small  or  moderate  size  ; | 
and  are  to  be  seen,  from  the  first  fine  days  of  I 
spring  till  the  end  of  autumn,  on  the  surface 
of  quiet  waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the 


6ea,  often  appearing  in  great  numbers,  and 
appearing  like  brilliant  points.  They  are  i 
active  swimmers,  and  curvet  about  in  every 
direction.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary 
without  the  slightest  motion  : but  no  sooner 
are  they  approached , than  they  escape  bv 
darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  Tne  < 
four  hind-legs  are  used  as  oars,  and  the  j 
anterior  ones  for  seizing  the  prey  : when 
they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a bubble  of 
air  like  a silvery  ball  remains  attached  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  body.  When  seized,  they 
discharge  a milky  fluid,  which  spreads  oyer  | 
the  body,  and  probably  produces  the  ais-  | 
agreeable  odour  which  they  then  emit. 
There  ore  several  species  found  in  tins 
country,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
them  separately.  These  beetles  are  almost 
the  only  water  insects  which  exhibit  a bril- 
liant metallic  lustre,  a peculiarity  dependent 

upon  the  habits  of  the  insects  which  gene- 
rally swim  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

HADDOCK.  (Gadus  ccglejnxitsA  This 
well-known  Malacopterygious  fish  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  cod  : and,  like  it.  is  a native 
of  the  Northern  seas,  where  it  assembles 
in  prodigious  6hoals,  visiting  particular  j 


BEiRDED  VULTURE. — (OYl’fiTUS  BARBA7US.) 

vities.  It  is  found  in  Europe  as  far  north  as 
Astracan,  but  is  much  more  common  in 
Spain,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Portugal,  the  isle  of 
Elba,  Tuscany,  Malta,  Turkey,  and  in  the 
Archipelago;  but  is  nowhere  so  abundant 
as  in  South  Africa,  in  which  quarter  it  at- 
tains a larger  size  than  elsewhere.  In  the 
adult  bird  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  are  of  a dirty  white  colour  , a block 
stripe  extends  from  the  base  of  the  beak, 
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coasts  at  stated  seasons.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  scarce  on  the  shores  of  Britain  or 
Ireland ; immense  quantities,  indeed,  are 
taken  at  different  localities,  particularly 
along  our  eastern  coast ; and  as  its  flesh 
is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  can  be  pre- 
served with  facility,  it  is  a fish  of  consi- 
derable value.  The  Haddock  is  generally 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds ; 
though,  occasionally,  they  are  met  with 


HADDOCK  — ^G  ADOS  flOLKFINOS.) 

nearly  three  feet  long,  and  weighing  ten  or 
twelve  pounds : the  smaller  or  moderate 
sized  ones,  however,  are  most  esteemed  for 
the  table.  The  body  is  long  and  slender  ; 
the  head  slopes  suddenly  down  from  the 
crown  to  the  point  of  the  nose  ; the  lower 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and  furnished 
with  a narrow  band  of  teeth  : the  barbule  at 
the  chin  is  small ; the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
irides  silvery  ; the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and 
upper  part  of  the  sides,  are  of  a dull  grayish 
hue  ; lower  part  of  the  sides  and  belly,  sil- 
very. On  each  side,  is  a large  black  spot, 
(of* which  we  shall  again  have  to  speak.) 
The  lateral  line  is  black  : the  dorsal  fins 
and  tail  dusky  bluish  gray  ; pectoral,  ven- 
tral, and  anal  fins  lighter:  the  tail  bifid. 
Their  food  is  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and 
marine  insects:  they  spawn  in  February 
and  March  ; and  they  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  the  table  from  October  to  January. 
In  stormy  weather  this  fish  is  said  to  imbed 
itself  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
and  those  which  are  taken  shortly  after  are 
observed  to  have  mud  on  their  backs. 

VVe  are  always  loth  to  make  allusion  to 
ignorant  superstitions,  however  . popular 
they  may  be,  unless  we  can  furnish  some 
rational  solution  for  their  existence  ; but 
they  have  sometimes  taken  such  deep  root, 
that  not  to  mention,  might  almost  seem  to 
sanction  them.  We  of  course  allude  to  the 
“ thumb  and  finger  marks  of  St.  Peter  ; ” 
and  shall  therefore  extract  from  Mr.  Yar- 
rell’s  excellent  work  the  following  remarks, 
as  supplying  additional  information  of  a ger- 
mane character  : “ Pennant  says,  ‘ Our  coun- 
tryman Turner  suggested  that  the  Haddock 
was  the  Opos  or  A sinus  of  the  ancients. 
Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
giving  this  name  to  the  species,  some  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  from  the  colour  of  the  fish,  others 
because  it  used  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of 
asses  to  market.’  A different  reason  appears 
to  me  more  likely  to  have  suggested  the 
name  : the  dark  mark  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Haddock  very  frequently  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  the  patch  of  the 
shoulder  on  the  other  side,  forcibly  remind- 
ing the  observer  of  the  dark  stripe  over  the 
withers  of  the  ass  ; and  the  superstition  that 
assigns  the  mark  in  the  Haddock  to  the 


impression  St.  Peter  left  with  his  finger  and 
thumb  when  he  took  the  tribute-money  out 
of  a fish  of  this  species,  which  has  been  con-  j 
tinued  to  the  whole  race  of  Haddocks  ever  | 
since  the  miracle,  may  possibly  have  had 
reference,  or  even  its  origin,  in  the  obvious  I 
similarity  of  this  mark  on  the  same  part  of  i 
the  body  of  the  Haddock  and  of  the  humble  | 
animal  which  had  borne  the  Christian  Sa- 
viour. That  the  reference  to  St.  Peter  is 
gratuitous,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Haddock  does  not  exist  in  the  sea  of  the 
country  where  the  miracle  was  performed.” 
Independently  of  which,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ; 
is  a large  fresh  water  lake. 

HiEMATOPUS,  or  OYSTER- 
CATCHER.  A genus  of  wading  birds,  the 
best  known  species  of  which  is  the  Common 
Oyster-Catcher,  H.ostralegus.  [See  Oyster- 
Catcuer.] 

HAG.  [See  Gastrobranciius.] 

HAIR-STREAK  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  to  various  species  of  Butterflies, 
of  the  genus  Thecla . 

HAKE.  ( Gadus  merlucius  of  Linnaeus.) 
This  Malacopterygious  fish  inhabits  the 
seas  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ; it  is  also  found  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts  of  England,  os  well 
as  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  of  a lengthened  form,  generally 
from  one  to  two  feet,  but  sometimes  more  : 
the  head  is  rather  large,  broad  and  flat  at 
the  top,  but  compressed  on  the  sides  ; wide 
mouth;  lower  jaw  the  longest ; teeth  slender 
and  sharp,  with  a single  row  in  each  jaw  : 
the  colour  of  the  body  is  a dusky  brown 
above,  and  lighter  beneath  ; dorsal  and  cau- 
dal fins  dark  ; ventral  and  anal  fins  light 
brown  ; the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  a sharpened  shape  ; 
and  the  tail  is  nearly  even  at  the  end.  It 
is  salted  and  dried  in  the  manner  of  cod, 
haddock,  &c.,  but  is  not  considered  as  a 
delicate  fish  either  in  its  fresh  or  salted  state, 
and  is  rarely  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
affluent : it  forms,  however,  a very  useful 
article  of  food  for  the  lower  orders  in  many 
parts  both  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
It  is  a very  voracious  fish  ; and  when  pil- 
chards approach  the  shores,  it  follows  them, 
continuing  in  great  numbers  through  the 
winter  ; so  that  when  pilchards  are  taken 
in  a sean,  on  the  Cornish  coast,  many  Hakes 
are  generally  found  inclosed  with  them.  By 
Dr.  Fleming  and  other  naturalists,  this  fish 
is  regarded  as  belonging  to  a distinct  genus, 
characterized  by  having  one  anal  and  two 
dorsal  fins.  ( Merlucius .) 

HALCYON.  A genus  of  the  Kingfisher 
family,  of  which  there  are  many  species  : — 
of  these  we  may  specify  the  Sacred  King- 
fisher ( Halcyon  sanctus),  which  is  generally 
distributed  over  the  Australian  continent, 
and  feeds  on  various  insects  and  reptiles  : ns 
Mantidac,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  lizards, 
and  small  snakes  ; and  Mr.  Gould  found 
that  specimens  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  salt 
marshes  had  their  stomachs  literally 
crammed  with  crabs  and  other  crustuccous 
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animals.  It  also  excavates  holes  in  the  nests 
of  a species  of  ant  which  are  constructed 
around  the  holes  and  dead  branches  of  the 
Eucalypti^  feeding  on  the  larva,  a most  fa- 
vourite food. 

HALIBUT,  or  HOLIBUT.  ( Ilippoglos - 
sus.  This  is  the  largest  fish  belonging  to 
the  Plcuronectidcc  or  Flat-fish  family,  attain- 
ing the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  weighing  from  300  to 
400  lbs.  In  shape  and  fins  the  Halibut  is  like 
the  Flounder  ; and  the  lateral  line  is  arched. 
Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  but  it  ad- 


are  admirably  figured  and  described.  The 
reader  may  consult  also  with  profit,  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  History  of  Mammalia,  and 
the  volume  on  Marsupialia  in  the  Natural- 
ist's Library. 
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mits  of  being  salted.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
species,  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  eyes  look  towards  the  left  side, 
instead  of  towards  the  right,  the  latter  being 
the  ordinary  rule  oi  the  family  ; and  when 
that  happens  it  is  said  to  be  “ reversed.” 
HALlCHiERUS.  A genus  of  Seals.  [See 
Seal.] 

IIALICHONDRIA.  A genus  of  Sponges, 

. in  which  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  is 
I strengthened  by  siliceous  spiculte.  See  Dr. 
Fleming’s  British  Animals,  and  Dr.  John- 
ston's British  Sponges,  for  an  account  ol  the 
many  entirely  British  species. 

HALICORE.  A genus  of  Cetaceous  ani- 
mals, found  in  the  Eastern  seas.  [See 
Du  gong.] 

HALIOTIS : HALIOTED/E.  A genus 
and  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  not 
widely  different  from  the  Limpets,  and  hav- 
ing the  Haliotis  or  Ear-shell  os  the  type. 
These  splendid  shells  are  remarkable  for 
the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  surface, 
and  the  row  of  holes  following  the  course  of 
the  spine.  [See  Eab-siiell.] 
HALMATURUS.  A genus  of  Marsupi- 
alia belonging  to  the  Kangaroo  family.  As 
an  example  we  may  give  Parry's  Kangaroo, 
Halmaturus  Parryi,  a species  familiar  to  the 
colonists  and  natives  of  New  South  \\  ales. 
It  is  very  shy,  escapes  with  great  fleet  ness 
from  its  pursuers,  and  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  It  is  easily  tamed,  becoming 
very  familiar.  The  male  measures  five  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
bodv  is  bluish  gray,  whitish  beneath  ; the 
head  brownish  ; a white  streak  on  the  face 
below  the  eye,  and  a short  one  on  each  eye- 
brow. Capt.  Sir  Edward  Parry  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  its  habits  in  confine- 
i ment!  Those  who  wish  to  get  further  inform- 

| ation  on  this  genns  anil  its  allies  must  consult 
! the  noble  monograph  of  the  Kangaroos,  by 
John  Gould,  F.K.S.,  where  all  the  species 


IIALTICID./E.  The  scientific  name 
Haltica , derived  from  a word  signifying  to 
leap,  has  been  applied  to  a family  of  insects 
allied  to  the  Chrysomelidae,  and  popularly 
known  as  flea-beetles.  The  following  are 
their  chief  peculiarities  : — The  body  is  oral 
and  very  convex  above  ; the  thorax  is  short, 
wide  behind  and  narrow  before  ; the  head 
is  pretty  broad  ; the  antennae  are  slender, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  are 
implanted  nearly  on  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head ; and  the  hindmost  thighs  are  very 
thick,  being  formed  for  leaping.  The  rur-  ( 
face  of  the  body  is  smooth,  generally  fxjlhhed, 
and  often  prettily  or  brilliantly  coloured.  | 
The  claws  are  very  thick  at  one  end,  are  i 
deeply  notched  towards  the  other,  and  ter-  ; 
minate  with  a long,  curved,  and  sharp  point, 
which  enables  the  insect  to  lay  bold  firmly  j 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on  which  they  i 
live.  These  beetles  eat  the  leaves  of  vege-  ; 
tables,  preferring  especially  plants  of  the  | 
cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  . 
horse-radish  kind,  or  those  which,  in  bota-  j 
nical  language,  are  called  cruciferous  plants, 
to  which  they  are  often  exceedingly  inju-  j{ 
rious.  The  flea- beetles  conceal  themselves, 
during  the  winter,  in  dry  places,  under  stones, 
in  tufts  of  withered  grass,  and  in  chinks  of 
walls.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring, 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  which 
they  feed.  The  larva  of  the  smaller  kinds 
burrow  into  the  leaves,  and  eat  the  soft 
pulpy  substance  under  the  skin,  forming  I 
therein  little  winding  passages,  in  which 
they  finally  complete  their  transformations. 
Hence  the  plants  suffer  as  much  from  the 
depredations  of  the  larva:  as  from  those  of 
the  beetles,  a fact  that  has  too  often  been 
overlooked.  The  larvae  of  the  larger  kinds 
live  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
which  they  devour,  till  they  come  to  their 
growth,  and  go  into  the  ground,  where  they 
are  changed  to  pupie,  and  soon  afterwpds 
to  beetles.  The  mining  larvae  are  little 
slender  grubs,  which  arrive  at  maturity,  turn 
to  pupae,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a few  weeks. 
Hence  there  is  a constant  succession  of  these  i 
insects,  in  their  various  states,  throughout 
the  summer.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
species  of  this  family  is  the  Turnip-flea 
{Haltica  nemorum),  [which  see). 

HAMSTER.  {Cricetvs fntmcntarivsA  A i 
rodent  animal,  of  the  rat  tribe,  distinpiishcd 
by  two  enormous  clieek  pouches,  which  will 
hold  a quarter  of  a pint,  and  by  its  remark- 
able instincts.  It  inhabits  the  sandy  districts 
of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  Poland, 
&c.,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  agriculturist, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  it  de- 
vours. The  general  size  of  the  Hamster  is 


nearly  that  of  a brown  or  Norway  rat,  but 
it  is  of  a much  thicker  fonn,  and  has  a short  , 


and  somewhat  hairy  tail.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  reddish  brown  above,  and  black  be- 
neath : the  muzzle  is  whitish,  the  checks 
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reddish,  and  on  each  side  the  body  are  three 
white  spots,  those  on  the  shoulders  being 
the  largest : the  ears  are  rather  large,  and 
rounded.  On  the  hind  feet  are  five  toes,  and 
on  the  fore  feet  are  four,  with  a claw  in 
place  of  a fifth.  They  sometimes  vary  in 
colour : and  the  male  is  invariably  larger 
than  the  female.  The  quantity  of  grain 
j which  they  consume  is  very  great ; and 
what  they  canuot  devour,  they  carry  off  in 
their  cheek-pouches,  and  deposit  in  their 
i holes  for  their  winter  subsistence.  Their 
dwellings  are  formed  under  the  earth,  and 
consist  of  more  or  fewer  apartments,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  animal  : a young 
• Hamster  makes  them  hardly  a foot  deep  ; 
an  old  one  sinks  them  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
residence,  taking  in  all  its  habitations,  is 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  principal 
I chamber  is  lined  with  dried  grass,  and  serves 
| for  a lodging  : the  others  are  vaults  destined 
for  the  preservation  of  provisions,  of  which 
he  amasses  a great  quantity  during  the  au- 
tumn. Each  hole  has  two  apertures  ; the 
one  descending  obliquely,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicularly, and  it  is  through  the  latter 
that  the  animal  makes  its  ingress  and  egress. 
The  holes  of  the  females,  who  never  reside 
with  the  males,  have  more  numerous  pas- 
sages. The  female  breeds  two  or  three  times 
I a year,  producing  from  six  to  ten,  and  some- 
times more  : the  growth  of  the  young  is 
very  rapid,  and  at  about  the  age  of  three 
weeks  the  old  one  forces  them  out  of  the 
burrows  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  Hamster  is  carnivorous  as  well  as 
granivorous,  for  though  it  feeds  on  all  kinds 
of  herbs  as  well  as  com,  it  occasionally  at- 
i tacks  and  devours  the  smaller  kinds  of  ani- 
j mals.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  Ham- 
ster retires  into  his  subtenaneau  abode,  the 
I entry  of  which  he  closes  with  great  care  ; 
i and  thus  remaining  tranquil  and  secure, 
feeds  on  his  collected  store  till  the  frost  be- 
1 comes  severe  : he  then  falls  into  a profound 
! slumber,  and  in  that  dormant  state  con- 
tinues rolled  up,  apparently  lifeless,  his  limbs 
inflexible  and  his  body  perfectly  cold.  This 
lethargy  of  the  Hamster  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  cold  alone  : but  more 
recent  observations  have  proved,  that  unless 
at  a certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  so  as 
to  be  beyond  the  access  of  the  external  air, 
the  animal  does  not  fall  into  its  torpid  state, 
and  that  the  severest  cold  on  the  surface  does 
not  affect  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  dug 
out  of  its  burrow  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
infallibly  wakes  in  a few  hours.  The  waking 
of  the  Hamster  is  a gradual  operation:  he 
i first  loses  the  rigidity  of  ids  limbs,  then  makes 
! deep  inspirations,  at  long  intervals  ; after 
I this  he  begins  to  move  his  limbs,  open  his 
| mouth,  and  utters  an  unpleasant  rattling 
sound  : he  at  length  opens  his  eyes,  and 
! endeavours  to  rise,  but  reels  about  for  some 
: time,  as  if  in  a state  of  intoxication,  till  at 
| length  he  perfectly  recovers  his  usual  powers. 

I When  exposed  to  a cold  air  he  is  sometimes 
| two  hours  in  waking  ; but  in  a warmer  air 
I the  transition  is  effected  in  half  the  time, 
j The  character  which  naturalists  have  given 
I of  these  animals  is  very  unfavourable.  They 
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constantly  reject  all  society  with  one  another, 
and  they  will  not  only  destroy  every  animal 
which  they  are  capable  of  conquering  but 
will  fight,  kill,  and  devour  their  own  species: 
yet,  fierce  as  they  are,  they  quail  before  their 
deadly  enemy  the  polecat,  which  chases 
them  into  their  holes,  and  unrelentingly 
destroys  them.  The  fur  of  the  Hamster  is 
said  to  be  valuable  ; and  the  peasant  who 
‘goes  a hamster  nesting'  in  the  w’in  ter,  ob- 
tains not  only  the  skin  of  the  animal,  but 
his  hoard,  which  is  said  commonly  to  amount 
to  two  bushels  of  good  grain  in  each  maga- 
zine. Buffon  6ays,  that  in  Gotha,  where 
these  animals  were  proscribed  on  account  of 
their  vast  devastations  among  the  corn, 
146,132  of  their  skins  were  delivered  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  capital  in  the  course 
of  tliree  years. 

HARE.  ( Lepus .)  A well-known  genus 
of  Rodent  mammalia,  containing  several 
species.  We  shall  first  describe  — 

The  Common  Hare  ( Lepus  timidm ),  which 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  Lepus 
in  such  a degree  as  to  form  its  most  perfect 
type.  Its  hearing  and  sight  are  .most  acute  ; 
its  timidity  is  unequalled  ; and  its  swiftness 
is  surpassed  by  none.  The  general  length  of 
the  Hare  is  about  two  feet;  the  colour  a sub- 
ferruginous  gray,  with  the  chin  and  belly 
wliite : the  throat  and  breast  ferruginous,  and 


COMMON  HARE. — (LEPCS  T1MIDOS,) 

the  tips  of  the  ears  blackish:  the  tail  is  black- 
ish above,  and  white  below  : the  feet  are  co- 
vered beneath  as  well  as  above  with  fur  ; the 
upper  lip  is  divided;  the  eyes  are  large,  pro- 
minent, and  placed  laterally  ; and  they  are 
said  to  be  constantly  open  even  during  sleep: 
the  hinder  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  fore 
legs ; the  feet  are  hairy  ; and  the  tail  is  I 
short  and  turned  up.  Its  favourite  residence  I 
is  in  rich  and  somewhat  dry  and  flat  grounds,  i 
and  it  is  rarely  discovered  in  very  hilly  or 
mountainous  situations.  It  feeds  principally 
by  night,  and  remains  concealed  during  the 
day  in  its  form , beneath  some  bush  or  slight 
shelter.  To  this  6pot  it  constantly  returns, 
and  becomes  so  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  compelled  to  abandon  it:  in 
choosing  its  place  of  rest,  however,  it  is 
governed  by  the  seasons,  and  while  a cool 
and  shady  spot  is  its  resort  in  summer,  it 
selects  for  its  winter  lair  a situation  where  it 
can  best  receive  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

The  Hare  is  a very  prolific  animal,  gene- 
rally producing  three  or  four  young  at  a 
time,  and  breeding  several  times  in  a year. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  : 
the  dam  suckles  them  about  twenty  days, 
after  which  they  leave  her,  and  procure  their 
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own  subsistence.  Ils  food  consist*  of  various 
kinds  ofhorba^s  but  it  prefers  vegetable*  of  | 
a milky  ami  succulent  quality,  and  is  e»i*e- 
cisdlv  fond  of  parsley.  It  is  at  time*  a very  , 
annoying  and  destructive  invader,  not  only  ! 
of  the  field  and  garden,  doing  great  injure  j 
tqthc  young  wheat  and  other  grain  5 but  it 
also  frequently  commits  sad  havoc  in  young 
plantations,  by  gnawing  off  the  bark,  and 
feeding  on  the  voung  shoots  of  various  shrub*. 
It  is  proverbially  timid,  and  flies  if  dis- 
turbed when  (Veiling,  at  the  slightest  alarm  ; 
and.  led  by  a natural  instinct,  it  invariably 
makes  towards  the  rising  ground,  the  length 
of  its  hind  legs  giving  it  an  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  its  pursuers.  These  animals 
seldom  migrate  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
are  produced  ; but  each  makes  a form  at  a 
small  distance,  showing  a predilection  rather 
for  the  place  of  their  nativity  than  the  society 
of  their  kind.  They  pair  in  February  ; and 
as  they  only  quit  their  couch  in  the  night 
time  to  obtain  food,  so  they  never  leave  it 
for  the  companionship  of  their  mates  but  at 
the  same  silent  hour : often,  indeed,  are 
they  observed  by  moonlight,  playing  aud 
skipping  about  in  the  most  sportive  manner  ; 
but  the  slightest  breeze,  or  even  the  falliug 
of  a leaf,  is  sufficient  to  disturb  their  revels  ; 
ami  they  instantly  fly  oil',  each  pursuing  a 
different  truck. 

In  order  to  enable  this  creature  to  perceive 
the  most  distant  approaches  of  danger,  nature 
has  provided  it  with  very  long  ears,  which, 
like  tulws  applied  to  the  auditory  organs  of 
ilcaf  persons,  convey  to  it  such  sounds  as  arc 
remote  : ami  the  motions  of  the  llore  are 
directed  accordingly  113  large  prominent 
eves  being  placed  so  far  backward  as  to 
receive  the  rn vs  of  light  on  every  side,  it  can 
almost  see  distinctly  behind  while  it  runs 
dircctlv  forward.  Ihe  muscles  ot  its  body 
being  stroug,  and  unencumbered  with  tat, 
it  has  no  siijerfluous  burden  ot  flesh  to  carry: 
and  to  assist  it  iu  escaping  from  its  pursuers, 
the  hiuder  legs  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  fore,  which  adds  to  the  swiftness  of  its 
motions.  But  thev  generally  exhaust  their 
powers  by  their  first  efforts,  aud  arc  con- 
sequently* much  more  easily  caught  than 
foxes,  though  these  wily  creatures  are  slow 
when  compared  with  them.  M hen  the  llarc 
hears  the  hounds  at  a distance,  it  flics  for 
some  time  from  a natural  impulse,  till 
hiviac  gaiued  some  hill  or  rising  ground, 
and  left  the  dogs  so  fur  behind  that  their 
cries  uo  longer  reach  its  ears,  it  stops,  rears 
on  its  hinder  legs,  aud  looks  back,  tor  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  i tsc  1 *"  whether  its 
enemies  are  still  in  sight  or  not : but  the 
dogs  having  once  gained  the  scent,  trace  it 
with  united  and  unerring  sktll  ■ and  the 
poor  animal  soon  again  receives  indications 
of  their  approach.  Sometimes,  when  haul 
him  ted,  it  will  start  a fresh  Hare,  and  squat 
in  the  same  form  ; at  others,  it  wtll  creep 
under  the  door  of  a .hcep-cot,  and  conceal 
itself  among  the  sheep : sometimes  it  will 
enter  a hole,  like  the  rabbit  : at  others,  it 
l will  run  up  one  side  of  a quickset  hedge, 
and  down  the  other  t and  it  has  been  known 
to  ascend  the  top  of  a cut  hedge,  and  run  a 
considerable  wav,  by  winch  stratagem  it 


ha*  effectually  evaded  the  hound*.  It  i* 
a lx>  not  unu»ual  for  the  Ilare  to  betake  . 
it*clf  to  ftine  bu*hr»,  and  leap  from  one  to 
another,  whereby  the  dog*  are  frequently  I 
misled  ; and  a*  it  *wim*  well,  aud  take*  the 
water  readily,  it  will  croa*  a river  with  the 
same  intent’ if  it  has  the  opportunity.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  ftr*t 
doubling  which  a Hare  makes  generally 
affords  a key  to  all  its  future  attempt*  of  that 
kiud.  the  latter  exactly  resembling  the  i 
funner.  The  Hare  is  a short-lived  animal, 
and  is  supposed  rarely  to  exceed  the  terra  of 
sewn  or  eight  year*.  Iu  voice,  which  i*  1 
seldom  heard  but  in  the  dbtre**  of  sudden 
surprise  or  when  wounded,  resemble*  the  I 
sharp  cry  of  an  iufant.  It*  enemir*  are  j 
numerous  and  powerful.  Every  species  of  ! 
the  dog  kind  pursue*  it  by  instinct ; the  cat  ! 
and  the  weasel  t ril>cs  exercise  all  their  art* 
to  ensnare  it ; and  birds  of  prey,  snake*, 
adders,  kc.  drive  it  from  it*  form,  particu- 
larly during  the  summer  season  . these,  with  [ 
the ’more  dcstnictix'c  pursuit*  of  mankind.  | 
contribute  to  thin  the  number  of  these  ji 
animals,  which  from  their  prolific  nature  . • 
would  otherwise  multiply  to  an  extravagant 
degree. 

The  flesh  is  now  much  prized  for  its 
peculiar  flavour,  a*  it  was  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  it  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  among  the 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  smeient  Briton*.  \ 

! The  fur,  until  of  late  years,  when  silk  became  , 
so  generally  used,  was  of  great  importance  , | 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats  : and  in  Rime 
purls  of  the  continent  it  is  also  woven  into  j 
; cloth. 

The  Irish  Hark  (Le pus  Ilil<micus\,  usu- 
ally considered  a s|*ccie»  of  the  common 
liarv  of  England,  is  said  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  hb 
j **  British  Quadrupeds,"  to  be  specifically 
distinct.  In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  savs, 

**  The  characters  in  which  it  principally 
I differs  from  the  latter  are  as  follows  : — It  b 
somewhat  larger  ; the  head  is  rather  shorter ; 
the  ears  are  even  shorter  than  the  head,  i 
while  those  of  the  English  Hare  are  fully  an 
inch  longer  ; the  limits  are  proportionally  J 
rather  shorter  ; and  the  hinder  legs  do  not  . 
so  much  exceed  the  fore  legs  in  length.  The  | 
character  of  the  fur  is  also  remarkably  dif-  ! 
ferent : it  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  • 
uniform  soft  and  shorter  hair  which  in  the  j 
English  species  is  mixed  with  the  black- 
tipped  long  hairs,  which  give  the  peculiar 
mottled  appearance  of  that  animal  ; it  is  i 
therefore  of  a uniform  reddish  brown  colour  j 
on  the  hack  and  sides.  The  ears  are  reddish  ’ 
gray,  blackish  at  the  tip,  with  a dark  line 
near  the  outer  margin.  The  tail  is  nearly 
of  the  same  relative  length  as  in  the  common  ! 
specie*.  The  numerous  discrepancies  in  the  , 
colour  and  texture  of  the  fur,  and  in  the  ‘ 
form  and  proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  j 
j the  auimal,  appear  to  me  to  be  too  import-  | 
ant  to  constitute  merely  the  characters  of  a | 
j variety." 

! The  Scotch,  or  Vartixo  Hm.  (£«p«s 
raraMu.)  This  species,  which  is  inter-  | 
mediate  in  rise  between  the  Common  Hare 
1 and  the  Rabbit,  differs  greatly  in  its  habit*  | 
I from  both.  Though  confiued  to  alpine  di»-  , 
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tricts  (and  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
i Alpine  Hare),  it  is  diffused  through  a wide 
geographical  range;  being  found  on  the  Alps, 

I in  Norway , Sweden,  Lapland,  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  Kamtschatka,  and  occurring  also  in  our 
! own  island  on  the  summits  of  the  Scottish 
mountains.  In  summer  its  colour  is  a tawny 
gray,  with  a slight  admixture  of  black  ; in 
winter  it  is  entirely  white,  except  the  tips  of 
the  ears,  which  ore  black.  It  shelters  itself 
, in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  extremely  playful  and  amusing. 
Towards  the  month  of  September  it  changes 
its  colour,  and  resumes  its  summer  dress 
about  April  ; but  in  the  intensely  cold 
climate  of  Siberia  it  continues  white  all  the 
year  round.  It  lias  been  sometimes  found 
entirely  coal  black  ; a variety  which  is  also 
known  to  take  place  occasionally  in  the 
common  species.  When  the  winter  has 
proved  unusually  severe,  the  Varying  Hare 
I has  been  known  to  migrate  from  the  frozen 
hills  of  Siberia,  and  to  descend,  in  troops  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  into  the  plains  and 
woody  districts,  where  they  remained  till 
, the  returning  spring. 

In  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
J Russia  there  is  a mixed  breed  of  Hares, 

| which  sustains  only  a partial  loss  of  its 
| colours  ; the  sides,  and  the  more  exposed 
i parts  of  the  ears  and  legs,  becoming  white 
in  the  coldest  months,  while  the  other  parts 
| remain  unchanged.  Tliis  variety  is  by  the 
Russians  called  Russak  : and  prodigious 
' numbers  are  taken  in  snares  for  the  sake  of 
! their  skins  only  ; the  Russians  and  Tartars, 

| like  our  own  druidical  ancestors,  holding 
| the  flesh  of  Hares  in  the  utmost  detestation. 

• The  American  Hare  ( Lepus  Americanus ) 

I is  not  much  larger  than  a rabbit,  by  wliicli 

name  indeed  it  is  well  known  throughout 
\ the  northern  parts  of  that  vast  continent. 

, The  summer  hair  is  dark  brown  on  the 
I upper  part  of  the  head,  lighter  on  the  sides. 

• and  of  an  ash  colour  below  ; the  ears  are 
j wide,  edged  with  white,  tipped  with  brown, 

I and  dark  coloured  behind  ; tail  dark  above, 

white  beneath,  having  the  under  surface 
' turned  up  ; the  fore  legs  are  shorter  and 

• the  hinder  longer  in  proportion  than  those 
of  the  European.  In  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states,  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hair 

i is  by  no  means  as  remarkable  as  it  is  farther 
i north,  where  it  becomes  nearly  white.  It 
! is  not  hunted  in  America,  but  is  generally 
roused  by  a dog,  and  shot  or  caught  by 
means  of  snares  or  a common  box-trap,  the 

• latter  being  the  most  usual  mode.  It  has 
the  same  kind  of  leaping  gait  as  the  Euro- 
pean hare  ; and,  like  that  animal,  it  breeds 

! several  times  during  the  vear.  It  is  not  of 
a migratory  nature,  but  always  continues  to 
haunt  the  same  places,  taking  occasional 
refuge  under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  in  the 
hollows  near  the  roots. 

In  Mr.  Gosse’s  “ Canadian  Naturalist”  we 
find  the  following  information  respecting 
I the  American  Hare  : — ‘‘It  is  found  pretty 
I generally  over  North  America,  from  this 
j province,  even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it 
; Is  more  common  than  it  is  with  us.  Here  its 
I winter  coat  is  nearly  white,  but  in  summer 
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it  is  of  a yellowish  brown,  with  a white  tail, 
it  makes  a nest  or  bed  of  moss  and  leaves 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  old  log,  w’hence  it 
issues  chiefly  by  night.  Though  not  so  much 
addicted  to  gnawing  os  the  squirrels,  yet  as 
its  teeth  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
probably  resembles  them  in  its  food,  eating 
various  kinds  of  nuts  and  seeds,  as  well  as 
green  herbs.  It  is  said  also  occasionally  to 
peel  off  the  bark  from  apple  and  other  trees. 
A singular  mode  of  taking  furred  animals 
out  of  hollow  trees,  logs,  & c.  is  practised  in 
the  south,  called  ‘ twisting.’  I once  saw  it 
performed  on  a rabbit  (so  called)  ; the  dogs 
had  tracked  him  and  driven  him  to  his  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  a hollow  hickory  tree.  The 
hole  was  too  small  to  admit  the  hunter’s 
hand  with  convenience,  so  we  made  the 
negroes  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was  soon 
effected.  When  it  fell,  we  watched  the  butt, 
to  see  that  the  rabbit  did  not  run  out,  but 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  The 
hunter  then  got  some  long  slender  switches, 
and  probing  the  hollow,  found  that  the 
rabbit  was  at  the  farther  end  several  feet 
up  the  trunk.  He  now  commenced  turning 
the  switch  round  in  one  direction,  a great 
many  times,  until  the  tip  of  it  had  become 
so  entangled  in  the  animal’s  fur,  as  to  bear 
a strong  pull.  He  then  began  to  pull  steadily 
out,  but  the  rabbit  held  on  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  made  considerable  resistance, 
crying  most  piteously,  like  a child  ; at  last 
the  skin  gave  way,  and  a great  mass  of  fur 
and  skin  came  out  attached  to  the  switch, 
pulled  off  by  main  force.  He  now  took  a 
new'  switch,  and  commenced  twisting  again, 
and  this  time  pulled  the  little  thing  down, 
but  the  skin  was  torn  almost  completely  off 
the  loins  and  thighs  of  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture, and  so  tightly  twisted  about  the  end 
of  the  stick,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
skin  to  get  the  animal  free  1 ” A more  cold- 
blooded or  barbarous  cruelty,  practised  on 
a harmless  and  defenceless  animal,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  ; and  were  it 
not  for  the  undoubted  veracity  of  the  writer 
we  should  reject  it  as  well  on  the  score  of 
its  incredibility  as  of  its  inhumanity. 

The  Cape  Hare.  ( Lcpus  Capensis.)  This 
species,  w’hich  is  ubout  the  size  of  the  one 
la9t  described,  inhabits  the  country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frequenting  the  most 
rocky  and  mountainous  situations,  and 
taking  up  its  abode  in  the  fissures  of  the 
cliffs.  The  ears  are  long,  broad  in  the 
middle,  naked,  and  rose-coloured  on  the 
outside,  and  covered  with  short  grey  hairs 
within  : the  back  and  upper  parts  generally 
are  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  Common 
Hare  ; the  cheeks  and  sides  are  cinereous  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  ferruginous  ; and 
the  tail,  which  is  bushy,  turns  upwards. 
At  the  Cape  it  is  called  the  Mountain  Hare, 
or  Vlakte  Haas.  In  one  of  the  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum  the  nape  of  the  neck 
has  two  white  streaks. 

The  Baikal  Hake  (Lepus  Tolai)  is  rather 
larger  than  the  common  Hare,  and  has  a 
longer  and  smaller  head,  but  in  colour  aud 
general  appearance,  pretty  much  resembles 
it.  This  animal  is  au  inhabitant  of  the  open 
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hilly  places  in  Dauria  and  Mongolia,  and  is 
said  to  extend  as  far  as  Tibet.  In  thecolour 
of  its  flesh  it  agrees  with  the  rabbit,  but 
differs  both  from  that  animal  and  the  hare 
in  its  manners;  neither  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  like  the  former,  nor  running  far 
when  pursued,  like  the  latter  ; but  instantly 
taking  refuge  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  [For 
Alpine  Lagomys,  Calling  Hare,  &c.,  see 
Lagomys.] 

HARELDA.  A genus  of  Ducks,  contain- 
ing the  Long-tailed  Duck  (//.  facialis). 


[See  Duck.] 
HARENGUS. 


[See  Herring.] 


HARFANG.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl.  [See 
Owl.] 

HARLEQUIN  BEETLE.  [See  Acro- 

CINUS.] 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK.  ( Clangula  his- 
trionica \ A magnificent  species  found  on 


with  parallel  longitudinal  ribt  on  the  outer 
surface,  as  to  suggest  at  the  first  glance  the 
idea  of  the  stringed  instrument  to  which  it 
owes  its  name.  The  upper  end  of  each  rib 
is  projected  and  pointed  ; spire  short,  hut 
whorl  large  and  deeply  notched  ; outer  lip 
thickened,  and  is  supposed  to  have  no  oper- 
culum. The  Mollusc  which  inhabits  it  Las 
the  head  large  ; mouth  open  below  ; des- 
titute of  a proboscis  ; but  having  two  ten- 


HA.RLF.QUTN  DUCK.. 

(OLAMOOLA  HI8TRTONICA.) 

both  continents  ; it  derives  its  name  from 
the  singularity  of  its  markings.  It  is  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 
inches  in  extent : the  bill  is  of  a lend  colour 
tipped  with  redi  upper  part  of  the  head 
black  1 between  the  eye  and  bill  a broad 
space  of  white,  extending  over  tile  eye,  and 
ending  in  reddish  ; behind  the  ear,  a similar 
spot  meek  block,  ending  below  in  a circle 
of  white  i breast  deep  slate ; shoulders 
marked  with  a semicircle  of  white  i belly 
black  ! sides  chestnut  i body  above,  black, 
or  deep  slate  ; Borne  of  the  scapulars  white  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  tipt  with  white;  legs 
and  feet  deep  ash  i vent  and  pointed  tail 
black.  It  swims  and  dives  well ; flics  swift, 
and  to  a great  height ; and  has  a whistling 
note.  The  female  lays  ten  white  eggs  on  the 
grass  i the  young  are  prettily  speckled.  At 

Hudson’s  Bay,  where  it  breeds,  and  is  said 

to  frequent  the  small  nvulets  inland,  it  is 
called  the  Painted  Duck  , at  Hewfoundiand 
and  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  the 
Lord  It  is  an  admirable  diver,  and  is  often 
sceu  in  deep  water,  considerably  out  at  sea. 

II  ARP  A,  or  HARP-SHELL.  A beau- 
tiful genus  of  shells,  so  regularly  marked 


HARP  8BKLL.  AND  AN1VAL. 

(HAJIPA  VKSTBIC08A.) 

tacula,  with  eye8  in  the  middle  : foot  large. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  naturalists  that 
the  animal  can,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy, 
disembarrass  itself  of  part  of  its  foot,  and 
retire  entirely  within  its  shell.  The  prin- 
cipal localities  of  this  genus  are  the  Red  :>ea 
and  the  Indian  and  South  American  Oceans 
There  are  several  species,  all  handsome,  and 
6ome  rare  ; among  them  the  Harpa  multi- 
costa,  which  is  very  rare,  and  the  Harpa 
imperial^,  from  the  Mauritius, the  markings 
of  which  are  very  elegant ; but  perhaps  the 
more  abundant  speclts  here  figured.  Harpa 
rentricosa,  is  as  beautiful  in  form  and  colour- 
ing as  any  species  of  this  marine  carnivorous 
genus. 

HARP-SEAL.  The  Greenland  SeaL  [See 
Seal.] 

HARPY  EAGLE.  ( ThrasaPtus .)  A genus 
of  Accipitrine  Birds  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica ; celebrated  for  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  their  beak  and  legs,  and  the  con- 
sequent strength  and  power  they  evince  in 
mastering  their  prey.  The  following  short 
but  characteristic  notice  of  this  bird  occurs 


HA  HPT  RAOI.S— (THRaSAHTOS  HARFTIA.)  ] 

in  “Edwards's  Voyage  up  the  Amazon."  1 
•*  While  absent  upon  this  excursion.  Mr. 
Bradley,  an  Irishman,  who  trades  upon  the 
Upper  Amazon,  arrived  at  Mr.  rsornss. 


bringing  many  singular  birds  and  curiosities  | of  Birds  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  nu- 
of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  former  was  a merous  genera,  with  references  to  the  greater 
1 young  Ilarpy  Eagle,  a most  ferocious  look-  , part  of  the  species,  and  figures  of  most  of  the 
mg  character,  with  a harpy’s  crest  and  a typical  forms.  In  the  List  of  Birds  m the 
beak  and  talons  in  correspondence.  He  was  British  Museum  collection,  which  is  ex- 


turned  loose  into  the  garden,  and  before 
I long  gave  us  a sample  of  his  powers.  With 
erected  crest  and  flashing  eyes,  uttering  a 
: frightful  shriek,  he  pounced  upon  a young 
ibis,  and  quicker  than  thought  had  torn  his 
reeking  liver  from  his  body.  The  whole 
animal  world  there  was  wild  with  fear."  No 
member  of  the  Bird  class  could  look  more 
fierce  and  indignant  than  a noble  specimen 
of  this  formidable  Eagle,  which  we  saw 
I some  years  ago  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 

! Regent’s  Pork.  Its  whole  aspect  was  that 
of  formidably  organized  power  ; and  even 
the  appendage  of  the  crest  added  much  to 
its  terrific  appearance. 

HARRIER.  A well-known  kind  of 
hound,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  in  tracing, 
and  boldness  in  pursuing  his  game.  _ There 
are  several  varieties,  but  all  differing  in  their 
services  ; some  being  adapted  for  one  sort  of 
game,  and  some  for  another.  The  best 
breed,  and  that  to  which  the  name  is  more 


emphatically  applied,  is  the  Harrier  used 
for  hunting 'the  Hare,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  produced  by  a cross 
: between  the  Foxhound  and  the  Beagle.  The 
Harrier  is  generally  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
* inches  in  height. 

1 HART.  The  name  given  to  a Stag  or 
male  Deer,  which  has  completed  his  fifth 
j year.  [See  Deer.] 

IIARVEST-FLY.  [See  Cicada  septem- 
! decim .] 

i nAWTINCH.  [See  Grosbeak.] 

HAWK.  (Falconidte.)  The  name  by  which 
several  birds  of  prey,  closely  allied  to  the 
Falcons,  arc  designated  ; as  the  Goshawk, 

1 the  Sparrow-hawk,  See.,  which  will  be  found 
| under  their  respective  names.  The  beak  of 
i the  Hawks  resembles  that  of  the  Falcons  in 
! its  general  form,  being  curved  from  the 
base  i but  the  wings  are  shorter,  and  want 
i the  pointed  tips  which  arc  characteristic  of 
1 that  division  of  the  family.  The  most  pow- 
erful Hawks  are  found  in  cold  countries, 
inhabiting  hilly  districts  where  there  are 
woods,  and  seeking  their  prey  near  the 
ground.  Among  the  whole,  none  is  more 
bold  and  pertinacious  in  pursuit  of  its  prey 
than  the  Sparrow-hawk  [which  see].  In  the 
first  volume  of  Gray  and  Mitchell's  genera 


ceedingly  rich  in  the  Hawk  tribe,  will  be 
seen  how  numerous  the  species  are.  We 
refer  those  desirous  of  further  information 
to  those  two  works. 

HAWK-OWL.  [See  Owls.] 

HAZEL  WORM.  [See  SloW-worm.] 

HEATH  COCK.  [See  Grouse.] 

IIECTOCOTYLUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

HEDGEHOG.  ( Erinacens  Europeans. ) 
The  common  Hedgehog  is  found  in  most 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  though  it  has  a formidable  appearance, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  creatures  in 
existence.  It  is  an  insectivorous  quadruped, 
whose  generic  character  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed : — the  back  covered  with  sharp 
strong  spines,  about  an  inch  long,  with  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a ball  by  means 
of  appropriate  muscles  ; muzzle  pointed  ; 
tail  short ; and  each  foot  five-toed  and 
armed  with  robust  claws  : the  head  is  very 
conical ; the  ears  short,  broad,  and  rounded  ; 
the  eyes  prominent ; the  body  oblong,  and 
conical  above  ; and  the  legs  short,  almost 
naked,  and  of  a dusky  colour.  It  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  its  colour  is  gene- 
rally a gTey-brown.  Its  close  covering  of 
sharp  spines,  which  are  firmly  fixed  in  its 
tough  skin,  and  suffieieutly  elastic  to  bear 
great  violence  without  breaking,  protects  it 
from  falls  or  blows,  and  as  effectually  secures 
it  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  ; for  when 
molested,  it  instantly  rolls  itself  into  a kind 
of  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  prickles 
to  the  foe  ; and  the  more  the  animal  is  irri- 
tated and  alarmed,  the  more  firmly  docs  it 
contract  itself,  and  the  more  6tiff  and  strong 
does  its  bristly  panoply  become.  Thus  | 
rolled  up.  it  patiently  waits  till  the  danger 
is  past : the  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and 
the  martin  soon  decline  the  combat ; and 
though  a well-trained  wire-haired  terrier, 
or  a fox,  may  now  and  then  be  found  to  open 
a Hedgehog,  it  generally  remains  impene- 
trable and  secure.  F rom  thi3  state  of  secu- 
rity, in  fact,  it  is  not  easily  forced  ; scarcely 
anything  but  cold  water  obliging  it  to  un- 
fold itself. 

The  usual  food  of  the  Hedgehog  is  beetles, 
worms,  slugs,  and  snails  ; it  is  also  said  to  de- 
vour fruit,  the  roots  of  plants,  and  certain 
other  vegetable  substances,  while  it  shows 
itself  not  so  restricted  as  has  been  thought  in 
its  choice  of  animal  food  ; eggs,  frogs,  toads, 
mice,  and  even  snakes  occasionally,  serving 
for  its  repast.  The  Hedgehog  is  strictly 
nocturnal,  remaining  coiled  up  in  its  retreat 
during  the  day,  and  wandering  about  nearly 
all  the  night  in  search  of  food.  It  generally 
resides  in  small  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in 
ditches  covered  with  bushes,  making  a hole 
about  6ix  or  eight  inches  deep,  which  it 
lines  with  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  The  hi- 
bernation of  the  Hedgehog  is  undoubted: 
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although  it  lays  up  no  6tore  for  the  winter, 
it  retires  to  its  hole,  ami  in  its  warm,  soft 
nest  of  moss  and  leaves,  it  lies  secure  from 
the  rigours  of  the  frost  and  the  violence  of 
the  tempest,  passing  the  dreary  season  in  a 
profoundly  torpid  state.  The  female  pro 
duces  from  two  to  four  voung  ones  early  in 
the  summer,  which  at  their  birth  are  blind, 
and  covered  with  soft  white  spines,  which  in 
two  or  three  days  become  hard  and  elastic. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  generally 
rejected  as  huraau  food,  is  said  to  be  very 

Many  absurd  errors  prevail  as  to  the 
habits  of  this  animal.  It  is  charged  with 
sucking  the  teats  of  cows  by  night,  and 
wounding  their  udders  with  its  spines, 
thereby  causing  those  ulcerations  which  are 
sometimes  observed  : from  this  false  accusa- 
tion, however,  the  smallness  of  its  mouth  is 
a sufficient  exculpation.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  gardens  and  orchards, 
by  rolling  itself  among  fruit,  and  thus  car- 
rying oft'  a quantity  on  its  spines  : but  its 
spines  are  evidently  so  disposed,  that  no 
fruit  would  stick  on  them,  even  were  the 
experiment  attempted.  . But  so  far  from 
being  mischievous  and  injurious,  the  Uedge- 
hog  is  found  to  be  of  real  use,  and  is  often 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  houses  of 
the  numerous  cockroaches  by  which  some 
are  infested  ; and  it  is  well  known  to  devour 
many  destructive  insects  of  the  beetle  kind 
and  others,  which  are  injurious  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener. 

In  the  “Journal  of  a Naturalist,  this 
animal  is  thus  noticed  : — “ Notwithstanding 
all  the  persecutions  from  prejudice  and 
wantonness  to  which  the  Hedgehog  is  ex- 
posed, it  is  yet  common  with  us  ; sleeping 
bv  day  in  a bed  of  leaves  and  moss,  under 
the  cover  of  a very  thick  bramble  or  furze- 
bush,  and  at  times  in  some  hollow  stump  of 
a tree.  It  creeps  out  in  the  summer  even- 
ings ; and,  running  about  with  more  agility 
than  its  dull  appearance  promises,  feeds  on 
dew- worms  and  beetles,  which  it  finds  among 
the  herbage,  but  retires  with  trepidation  at 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  autumn,  crabs, 
fruits,  haws,  and  the  common  fruits  of  the 
hedge,  constitute  its  diet.  In  the  winter, 
covering  itself  deeply  in  moss  and  leaves,  it 
sleeps  during  the  severe  weather  ; and,  when 
drawn  out  from  its  bed,  scarcely  anything 
of  the  creature  is  to  be  observed,  it  exhibiting 
only  a ball  of  leaves,  which  it  seems  to  attach 
to  its  spines  by  ^ repeatedly  rolling  itsclt 
round  in  its  nest.” 

The  Siberian  or  Long-eared  Hedoe- 
noo.  (Erinaceus  aurUm.1  This  species  is 
in  general  larger  than  the  common  or  Euro- 
pean, and  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
its  ears,  which  are  large,  oval,  open,  and 
naked,  with  soft  whitish  hiur  on  the  inside, 
and  edged  with  brown : the  upper  part  of 
the  animal  is  covered  with  slender  brown 
snines,  with  a whitish  ring  near  the  base, 
and  another  towards  the  tip.  alld  the  legs 
and  belly  are  clothed  with  soft  white  fur. 
In  its  general  manner  and  habits  this  species 
is  said  to  resemble  the  common  Hedgehog. 
The  Earless  Hedgehog  appears  to  be  only 


a variety  of  the  common  specie,  : the  head, 
however,  is  sornewliat  shorter  and  the  snout 
more  blunt;  there  i»  no  apj»earaiice  of  ex- 
ternal ears  ; it  is  shorter;  and  the  whole 
animal  is  of  a whitish  hue. 

HEDGE-SPARROW.  [See  Sfakeow.] 

HELAMY8,  or  JUMPING  HARE.  This 
animal  constitutes  a genus  of  mammalia,  of 
the  order  RotU.ntuu  allied  to  the  Jerboas.  The 
head  is  large,  the  tail  long,  the  fore  leg*  are 
very  short  in  comparison  with  the  hinder. 
They  have  four  molars,  each  composed  of  two 
laminae  ; their  lower  incisor*  are  truncated  : 


/ 


AFRICAN  JCUP1SO  HAP-E 
(HELAMVS  caffeb.) 

the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  furnished  with 
ion-  pointed  nails  i the  hind  feet  have  four 
toes,  which  are  separate  as  far  as  the  hones 
of  the  metatarsus,  and  furnished  with  large 
claws,  almost  resembling  hoofs.  The  species 
Helamys  coffer  is  pale  fulvous,  with  a long 
tufted  tail,  black  at  the  tip.  It  is  as  large 
as  a rabbit,  and,  like  it.  inhabits  deep  bur- 
rows. Our  cut  exhibits  one  about  to  spring, 
while  another  is  at  the  mouth  of  its  bur- 
row. 

HELARCTOS.  A genus  of  Bears  found 
in  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  Malay 
and  Java  Bears  may  be  given  as  illustrations. 
[See  Bear.] 

HELICINA.  A genus  of  Mollusca.  found 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  £onie  in- 
habit the  sea.  but  others  are  terrestrial,  either 
feeding  upon  trees  or  subsisting  on  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  fields  and  gardens. 
The  head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
proboscis  and  two  teutaculo,  with  eyes  at 
the  base  on  tubercles  ; foot  short.  The  shell 
is  of  a flattened  shape,  mouth  semicircular, 
closed  by  a horny  operculum,  which  is  formed 
of  concentric  layers,  and  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  foot  : outer  lip  thickened  and 
reflected,  inner  lip  spread  over  the  body- 
whorl,  terminating  in  a point,  mere  are 
a great  many  species. 

HELICONID.'E.  A family  of  Tepid  op-  j 
terous  insects  , in  which  the  wings  vary  in 
shape,  but  are  often  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind  wings  is 
always  closed;  the  antenna?  arc  slightly 
clavnte  ; the  palpi  are  short,  and  wide  apart 
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at  the  base,  the  second  joint  being  generally 
clothed  with  hairs  directed  upwards  at  its 
extremity.  The  caterpillars  are  cylindrical, 
and  either  spinose  or  furnished  with*  several 
pairs  of  long  fleshy  appendages  ; and  the 
chrysalides  are  often  ornamented  with  bril- 
liant golden  spots.  The  species  belonging 
to  this  family  are  entirely  exotic,  of  a mode- 
rately large  size,  and  of  very  varied  colours. 
In  some  of  the  species  the  wings  ore  quite 
denuded  of  scales  and  in  many  they  are  but 
slightly  covered.  One  of  the  species,  Euplcea 
(Danais)  haruata,  is  said  to  be  60  abundant 
in  New  Holland,  that  it  occasionally  dark- 
ens the  air  from  the  clouds  of  them.  By 
many  authors  this  and  the  allied  genera  are 
placed  in  the  separate  family  Daimidce.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Air.  Doubleday’s 
elaborate  letter-press  to  his  work  on  the 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  so  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Air.  Hewitson. 

HELICTIS.  A genus  of  carnivorous 
Quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Skunks,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  two  species,  one  found  in 
China,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Air.  Reeves, 
the  other  in  Nepal,  whence  it  was  sent  by 
Air.  Hodgson. 

HELIORNIS.  A genus  of  Birds  found  in 
South  America.  "See  Fin  foot.] 

HELIX:  IIELICID^E.  The  general  name 
of  a large  and  most  extensively  diffused  class 
of  Molluscous  animals  with  a shelly  covering. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  hottest  and  the 
coldest  climates,  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
most  barren  situations.  In  the  Cuvierian 
system  this  is  the  type  of  a family  of  ter- 
restrial and  air-breathing  Gasteropods.  The 
common  Garden  Snail  of  this  country,  and 
the  Edible  Snail  of  France  and  Italy,  are 
well-known  examples  of  this  family  ; but  in 
tropical  climates  more  striking  ones  are  to 
be  found.  The  work  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer  is  the 
latest  and  the  most  elaborate  on  this  group. 
In  the  works  of  Wood,  Sowerby,  Reeve  and 
others,  a great  number  of  species  are  figured. 
An  inspection  of  the  cases  containing  them 
in  the  British  Aluseum  will  show  how  varied 
their  forms  are,  and  how  beautifully  coloured 
are  many  of  the  species.  There  are  some 
brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Air. 
Cuming,  which  when  wetted  lose  their  co- 
lour, but  regain  it  when  dry.  This  isowing 
to  the  nature  of  the  epidermis.  [See  Snail.] 

HELMET-SHELL.  (Cassis.')  A family 
of  shells,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
mostly  found  on  tropical  shores,  but  some 
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are  also  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  inhabited  by  molluscous  animals, 
some  of  A-hich  grow’  to  a very  large  size,  re- 
quiring of  course  a corresponding  magnitude 
of  shell.  They  live  at  some  distance  from 


the  shore,  on  the  sand,  into  which  they  oc- 
casionally burrow,  so  as  to  hide  themselves. 
The  back  of  the  Helmet-shell  is  convex,  and 
the  under  part  flat : the  mouth  is  long  and 
narrow  : the  lip  is  strongly  serrated,  and 
rises  into  a high  thick  border  or  ledge  on  the 
back  ; and  the  pillar  is  generally  strongly 
toothed,  and  beset  with  small  asperities. 
The  shells  of  the  Cassis  rufa  and  other  spe- 
cies are  beautifully  sculptured  by  Italian 
artists  in  imitation  of  antique  cameos,  the 
different  layers  of  colouring  matter  resem- 
bling the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  this  subject  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars were  detailed  by  Air.  J.  E.  Gray,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held  April 
21.  1847.  He  observed  that  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substitute  various 
materials,  such  ns  porcelain  and  glass,  for 
the  ancient  cameos ; but  their  great  in- 
feriority has  caused  them  to  be  neglected. 
The  best  and  now  most  used  substitutes  are 
shells  ; several  kinds  of  which  afford  the 
necessary  difference  of  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  soft  enough  to  be  worked 
with  ease  and  hard  enough  to  resist  wear. 
The  shells  used  are  those  of  the  flesh-eating 
univalves,  which  are  peculiar  as  being  formed 
of  three  layers  of  calcareous  matters,  each 
layer  being  a perpendicular  lamina  pluced 
side  by  side.  The  cameo  cutter  selects  those 
shells  which  have  the  three  laj’ers  composed 
of  different  colours,  as  they  afford  him  the 
means  of  relieving  his  work  ; but  the  kinds 
now  employed,  and  which  experience  has 
taught  him  are  best  for  his  purpose,  are  the 
Bull’s  Alouth  ( Cassis  rufa)  from  the  Indian 
Seas,  the  Black  Helmet  ( Cassis  Madngas- 
c.ariensis ),  a West  Indian  shell,  the  Horned 
Helmet  (Cassis  comuta),  from  Aladagascar, 
and  the  Queen  Conch  ( Strombus  gigas ),  a na- 
tive of  khe  West  Indies.  The  two  first  are 
the  best  shells.  After  detailing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  shells,  Air.  Gray  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art, 
which  was  confined  to  Rome  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  to  Italy  until  the  last  twenty 
years,  at  which  period  an  Italian  commenced 
the  making  of  them  in  Paris  ; and  now 
about  three  hundred  persons  are  employed 
in  this  branch  of  trade  in  that  city.  The 
number  of  shells  used  annually  thirty  years 
ago  was  about  three  hundred,  the  whole  of 
which  were  sent  from  England  ; the  value 
of  each  shell  in  Rome  being  80s.  To  show 
the  increase  of  this  trade,  the  number  of 
shells  used  in  France  last  year  was  nearly  as 
follows  : 

Average  Vallic- 
Price. 

Bull’s  Afouth  - 80,000  Is.  8 d.  j£(5,400 

Black  Helmet  - 8,000  5s.  1,800 

Horned  Helmet  fiOO  2s.  fid.  (50 

Queen  Conch  - 1,200  Is.  2 jd.  700 

100,o00  shells.  Value8,9G0 

The  average  value  of  the  large  cameos  made 
in  Paris  is  about  six  francs  each,  giving  a 
sterling  value  of  82,000/.,  and  the  value  of  the 
small  cameos  is  about  8,000/.,  giving  a total 
value  of  the  cameos  produced  in  Paris  for 


the  last  yenr  of  40,0007.,  while  in  England 
not  more  than  six  persons  are  employed  in 
this  trade.  Athenaeum , May  1.  1847. 

HELOPIDiE.  A family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Coleoptcra , division  Ile- 
teromera,  in  which  the  an  ten  me  are  inserted 
near  the  eyes,  and  the  terminal  joint  is 
always  the  longest,  covered  at  the  base  by 


the  margin  of  the  head,  filiform,  or  slightly 
thickened  at  the  tip,  elytra  not  soldered 
. together ; maxillary  palpi,  with  the  last 
joint  largest,  hatchet-shaped  ; eyes  gene- 
rally lcidney-shaped.  The  larvee  generally 
filiform,  with  smooth  shining  bodies  and 
very  short  feet.  They  are  found  in  old 
1 wood,  while  the  perfect  insects  are  frequently 
I found  upon  flowers,  or  below  the  bark  of 

• trees.  This  family  consists  of  several  genera, 

1 most  of  which  are  exotic.  Mr.  Paget,  of 
' Yarmouth,  in  his  Natural  History  of  that 

j town,  mentions  that  the  larva  of  the  common 
i llelops  violaccus  injured  the  wood  of  a 
i window-frame  very  much,  in  which  several 
| of  these  insects  had  taken  up  their  abode. 

, HEMEROBIUS  : HEMEROBIULE. 
LACE-WING  FLIES.  A genus  and  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptcra ; 
i remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of 

• the  eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the 
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delicate  structure  and  varied  colours  of  their 
long  reticulated  wings;  so  that,  although  of 
small  size,  they  are  very  conspicuous.  They 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching 
them  at  the  extremity  of  along  slender  foot- 
stalk, the  base  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
leaf : thus  fixed  in  small  clusters,  they  have 

the  appearance  of  minute  fungi.  The  lame 
of  these  insects  are  extremely  ravenous  ; and, 
as  they  feed  on  the  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  are 
hi-dilv  beneficial.  During  the  summer  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  fifteen 
days  ; they  then  spin  a silken  cocoon,  m 
| which  they  enter  as  inactive  pup®,  and  there 
J remain  during  the  winter. 

IIEMIDACTYLUS.  A genus  of  Lizards 
i belonging  to  the  Gecko  fumily,  in  which 


the  tail  is  depressed,  angular  above,  with 
cross  rows  of  spine*,  the  toes  being  free,  j 
The  species  are  found  in  various  part*  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  found  described  in  Mr. 
Gruy’s  Catalogue  of  Reptiles;  one  species  1 
seems  to  be  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

IIEMIPODITJS.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
Birds  allied  to  the  Quails,  of  which  there  are 
very  mauv  sj>ecies  in  Africa  and  Asia  chiefly. 
Colonel  Sykes  has  described  many  of  the 
East  India  species.  We  must  refer  to  Gray's 
und  Mitchell’s  Genera  of  Birds  for  a list  of 
the  species  and  figures  of  the  form,  and  limit  ' 
ourselves  to  the  notice  of  a species  figured 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Gould,  where  it  is  called 
the  Swift- flying  IIemifode.  This  bird 
inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the 
“ Little  Quail  ” of  the  colonists.  The 
male  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  female.  It  breeds  in  September  aDd 
October  : the  nest  is  slightly  constructed  of 
grasses,  placed  in  a shallow  depression  of  the 
ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a small  tuft  of 
grass : eggs  four  in  number.  The  Hemi- 
podius  lies  so  close  as  to  be  nearly  trodden 
on  before  it  will  rise,  and,  when  flushed,  flies 
off  with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  to  shoot. 

HEMIPTERA.  An  order  of  Insects  cha- 
racterized by  having  a horny  beak  for  suc- 
tion ; four  wings,  whereof  the  uppermost 
are  generally  thick  at  the  base,  with  thinner 
extremities,  which  lie  flat,  and  cross  each 
other  on  the  top  of  the  back,  or  are  of  uni- 
form thickness  throughout,  and  slope  at  the 
sides  like  a roof.  Transformation  partial. 
Larvre  and  pup®  nearly  like  the  adult  in- 
sect, but  wanting  wings.  — The  various 
kinds  of  field  and  house  bugs  give  out  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell.  Many  of 
them  (some  Pent  a tom  idee  and  Lygoddce-, 
Ci micidte,  Jleduviadce,  Hydrometridce,  Xe- 
puhe,  and  Xotonectidie)  live  entirely  on  the 
juices  of  animals,  and  by  this  means  destroy 
great  numbers  of  noxious  insects  : some  are 
of  much  sen-ice  in  the  arts,  affording  us  the 
costly  cochineal,  scarlet  grain,  lac,  and 
manna  ; but  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
juries committed  by  the  domestic  kinds,  and 
by  the  numerous  tribes  of  plant-bugs,  locusts 
or  cicad®,  tree-hoppers,  plant-lice,  bark 
lice,  mealy  bugs,  and  the  like,  that  suck  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  require  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness  on  our  part  to  keep 
them  in  check.  The  works  of  Burmcister. 
Amyot,  and  Sen'illa,  Meyer,  Hatton  and 
others  may  be  referred  to  for  the  species, 
which  are' very  numerous,  and  often  most 
beautifully  coloured,  the  colour  and  odour 
being  by  no  means  in  hcirmeyny. 

HEN.  The  general  name  of  the  female 
among  the  feathered  tribes,  but  more  esjie- 
cially  applied  to  the  female  of  the  gallina- 
ceous kind. 

HEN-HARRIER.  (Circus  cyanevs.')  This 
bird  is  a species  of  hawk  ; about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent 
from  the  tips  of  the  wings  extended.  The 
bill  is  black,  and  covered  at  the  base  with 
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long  bristly  feathers  ; cere,  irides,  and  edges  j 
of  the  eyelids,  yellow  : the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  bluish  gray,  mixed  with  light; 
tinges  of  rusty  ; the  breast  and  under-coverts 
of  the  wings  white,  the  former  streaked  with 
reddish  brown,  and  the  latter  marked  with 
bars  of  the  same  : the  wings  and  tail  are  a 
bluish-gray,  variegated  with  blaek  ; and  the 
legs  are  long,  slender,  and  yellow.  The 
Hen-Harrier  feeds  on  birds  and  reptiles  ; it 
flies  low,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  search  of  prey,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to  young  poultry  and  the  fea- 
thered game.  It  makes  its  nest  ou  the 
ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  a reddish 
colour,  with  a few  white  spots. 

HEPATUS.  A beautiful  genus  of  Crus- 
tacea found  in  South  America,  and  so  named 
from  its  liver-coloured  marking.  The  genus 
is  allied  to  Calappa , and  belongs  to  the  same 
family. 

HEPLALIDiE.  A family  of  Lepidopter- 
otts  insects,  in  the  section  Heterocera 
(corresponding  with  the  first  group  of  La- 
treille's  Nooturna).  It  is  distinguished  by 
haring  the  autenn®  very  Bhort  and  filiform, 
never  leathered  to  the  tip  ; the  spiral  tongue 
either  very  short  or  obsolete ; and  the 
palpi  also  generally  obsolete ; the  wings 
elongated,  and  deflexed  in  repose  ; the  ab- 
domen also  elongated,  its  extremity  being 
attenuated  into  a long  ovipositor,  capable  of 
being  withdrawn,  or  introduced  into  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  &c.  The  cater- 
pillars are  sixteen-footed  fleshy  grubs  ; and 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables  or  the 
wood  of  standing  trees  : when  full  grown, 
they  construct  a cocoon  of  the  refuse  of  what 
they  have  been  feeding  upon.  The  chrysalis 
is  armed  with  transverse  rows  of  fine  renexed 
Bpines  on  the  abdominal  segments,  which 
assist  the  insect  whilst  making  its  efforts  to 
emerge  from  its  confinement  and  assume  the 
perfect  state.  The  Jlepialidce  ore  called 
Su:ifts , from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight, 
which  takes  place  during  the  twilight.  Some 
of  the  species  are  very  remarkable,  particu- 
larly Hepialus  Vikescens,  a large  spe- 
cies from  New  Zealand,  described  by  Mr. 
Doubleday.  The  caterpillar  of  this  is  very 
frequently  attached  by  a fungus  ; which  en- 
tirely converts  it  into  a vegetable  substance, 
the  fructification  and  its  pedicel  projecting 
considerably.  This  fungus  is  the  Sphurria 
lUAjtrtei  of  Hooker  ( S . erucarum  of  Mulsant.) 
Among  the  most  striking  llcpialid®  of  this 
country  are  Jlepialius  Jlumuli , or  the  Ghost 
Moth,  and  Cossuh  liyriiiwila,  or  the  Goat 
Moth  [which  see> 

> IIEPIOLUS.  [See  Giiobt-motu.] 

nERMIT  CRAB.  The  name  given  to 
different  species  of  the  family  l‘n\ jurUlce, 

I which  occupy  empty  shells,  in  which  they 
protect  their  soft  and  otherwise  easily  injured 
tails.  [See  Crab  : Pagukus.] 

| HERON.  (Ardea.)  Though  birds  of  the 
crane,  the  stork,  and  the  Heron  kind,  have 
a strong  affinity  to  each  other,  the  Heron 
! may  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  its 
longer  bill,  and  particularly  by  tlie  middle 

claw  on  each  foot,  which  is  serrated,  for  the  ! 
better  seizing  and  securing  its  slippery  prey.  ! 
Herons  reside  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  j 
rivers,  or  in  marshy  places  : their  food  con-  | 
sists  of  fishes  and  their  fry,  frogs,  and  field  j 
mice,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  insects,  snails, 
and  worms.  They  build  in  large  societies  i 
in  the  same  place  ; and  when  they  fly,  their 
neck  is  contracted  and  folded  over  their  j 
back,  and  their  legs  ure  extended. 

The  Common  Heron  ( Ardea  cincrea)  is 
remarkably  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
scarcely  weighing  three  pounds  and  a half,  . 
though  its  length  is  upwards  of  three  feet,  | 
and  its  extended  breadth  above  five.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight,  pointed,  and 
strong  ; the  upper  mandible  is  of  a yellowish 
horn  colour,  the  under  one  yellow  : the  fore- 
head, neck,  middle  of  the  belly,  edge  of  the 
wing,  and  the  thighs,  are  of  a pure  white;  the  | 
occiput,  the  sides  of  the  breast, and  those  of  the  ; 
body,  of  a deep  black  : the  fore  part  of  the 
necK  is  adorned  with  large  longitudinal  sjrots 
of  black  and  gray;  the  back  and  wings  are 
blue  gray.  A bare  greenish  skin  is  extended 
from  the  beak  beyond  the  eyes,  the  irides  of 
which  are  yellow,  giving  them  a fierce  and 
piercing  aspect.  The  back  part  of  the  head 
is  ornamented  with  several  elongated  narrow 
black  feathers,  the  two  middle  of  which  are 
upwards  of  eight  inches  iu  length  ; the  whole 
forming  an  elegant  pendent  crest  ; the  fea- 
thers of  the  scapulars  are  also  elongated, 
and  fall  over  the  back  in  fine  disunited 
plumes.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  short 
cinereous  feathers  ; the  legs  arc  of  a dirty 
green  colour,  long,  and  bare  above  the  knees; 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is 
finely  serrated.  The  female  is  destitute  of 
the  long  crest  of  the  male,  haring  only  a 
short  plume  of  dusky  feathers  ; and  in 
general  her  plumage  is  gray  : the  same  re- 
marks are  also  nearly  applicable  to  the 
young  birds.  In  the  breeding  season  they 
congregate  in  large  societies,  and,  like  the 
rooks,  build  their  nests  on  trees,  with  sticks, 
lined  with  dried  grass,  wool,  and  other  warm 
materials.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
six  eggs,  of  a pale  greenish  blue  colour. 

This  bird  commits  great  devastation  in 
ponds  and  shallow  waters.  As  a proof  of  its 
appetite,  it  is  asserted  by  Willoughby  and 
others,  that  a single  Heron  will  destroy  fifty 
small  roach  and  dace,  one  day  with  another. 
Though  it  generally  takes  its  prey  by  wad- 
ing into  the  water,  and  waiting  patiently 
for  its  approach,  it  frequently  also  catches 
it  whilst  on  the  wing  ; but  this  is  only  in 
shallow  waters,  where  it  is  able  to  dart  with 
more  certainty  than  in  the  deep  ; for  in  this 
case,  though  the  fish  does  at  the  first  sight 
of  its  enemy  descend,  yet  the  bird,  with  its 
long  beak  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  seizes  it  securel}'.  Iu 
general,  the  Heron  is  seen  taking  his  gloomy 
stand  by  the  side  of  a lake,  as  if  meditating 
mischief,  motionless,  and  gorged  with  plun- 
der. His  usual  attitude  on  such  occasions  is 
that  of  sinking  his  long  neck  between  his 
shoulders,  and  keeping  his  head  turned  on 
one  side,  as  if  viewing  the  water  more 
intently.  When  the  call  of  hunger  returns, 
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I the  toil  of  nn  hour  or  two  ia  sufficient  to  fill 
liia  capacious  stomach;  and,  though  he  often 
feeds  by  night,  lie  generally  is  able  to  retire 
long  before  to  his  lodging  in  some  wood, 
which  he  quits  early  next  morning.  But 
in  cold  and  stormy  seasons,  when  li is  prey 
is  no  longer  within  his  reach — the  fish 
then  abiding  in  the  deep  as  their  warmest 
situation,  and  frogs,  lizards,  and  other 
reptiles,  also  seldom  venturing  from  their 
retreats  during  the  continuance  of  such 
weather  — the  lleron  is  obliged  to  practise 
I abstinence,  and  to  feed  on  such  weeds  os  the 
I margin  of  the  lake  affords  : hence  he  feels 
j the  ills  both  of  hunger  and  repletion,  and 
I notwithstanding  the  amazing  quantity  he 
! devours,  he  is  always  lean  and  emaciated. 

: While  on  this  subject,  it  may,  however,  be 
well  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  Waterton  has 
written:  “I  attribute  the  bad  charucter 

I (says  he)  which  the  Heron  has  with  us,  for 
! destroying  fish,  more  to  erroneous  ideas, 

I than  to  any  well-authenticated  proofs  that 
it  commits  extensive  depredations  on  our 
I store-ponds.  Under  this  impression,  which 
I certainly  hitherto  has  not  been  to  my  dis- 
advantage, I encourage  this  poor  persecuted 
wader  to  come  and  take  shelter  here  ; and 
| I am  glad  to  see  it  build  its  nest  in  the  trees 
which  overhang  the  water,  though  carp,  and 
i tench,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fish  are  there 
in  abundance.  Close  attention  to  its  habits 
has  couviuced  me  that  I have  uot  done 
; wrongly.  I.et  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  He- 
i ron  can  neither  swim  nor  dive  ; wherefore 
: the  range  of  its  depredations  nn  the  finny 
; tribe  must  necessarily  be  very  circumscribed. 

| In  the  shallow  water  only  can  it  surprise  the 
fish  ; and,  even  there,  when  w'e  see  it  standing 
i motionless,  and  suppose  it  to  be  intent  on 
I striking  some  delicious  perch  or  passing 
I tench,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  it  has  waded 
i into  the  pond  to  have  a better  opportunity 
j of  transfixing  a water-rat  lurking  at  the 
; mouth  of  its  hole,  or  of  gobbling  down  some 
unfortunate  frog  which  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  rush-grown  margin  of  the  pool.  The 
water-rat  may  appear  a large  morsel  to  he 
swallowed  whole  ; but  so  great  are  the  ex- 
pansive powers  of  the  Heron’s  throat,  that 
it  can  gulp  down  one  of  these  animals  with- 
out much  appaient  difficulty.  As  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  this  bird  consists  of  reptiles, 
quadrupeds,  and  fish,  and  as  the  Herons  can 
only  catch  the  fish  when  they  come  into 
shallow  water,  I think  we  may  fuirly  con- 
sider this  wader  not  very  injurious  to  our 
property  ; especially  when  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  fish.” 
In  its  aerial  journies  the  Heron  soars  to 
a great  height,  and  its  harsh  cry  while  on 
the  wing  frequently  attracts  the  ear.  In 
flying,  it  draws  the  head  between  the  shoul- 
ders, und  the  legs,  stretched  out,  seem,  like 
the  longer  tails  of  some  birds,  to  serve  ns  u 
rudder.  The  motion  of  their  wings  is  heavy 
and  flagging,  and  yet  they  proceed  at  a very 
considerable  rate.  In  England,  Heron- 
hawking  was  formerly  a favourite  diversion 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, at  whose  tables  this  bird  was  a favour- 
ite dish,  not  less  esteemed  than  pheasants 
and  peaeoeks.  It  was  ranked  among  the 
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royal  game,  ami  protected  os  ouch  by  tlie 
laws  ; and  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  was 
incurred  by  any  pernin  who  took  or  destroyed 
its  eggs. — Dr.  Latham  says,  **  In  England, 
and  the  milder  climates,  this  »;*cie»  of  Heron 
is  stationary  ; migratory'  in  the  colder,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ; and  is  rarely  seen  far 
north  : inhabits  Africa  and  Asia  in  general, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Calcutta,  and  other 
parts  of  India  ; and  is  found  in  America 
from  Carolina  to  New  York.” 

The  Agami  Hero*.  (Arden  Agamu)  By 
general  consent,  as  it  were,  this  bird  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus. 
It  is  a nutive  of  Surinam,  and  is  rather 
more  than  two  feet  and  a half  in  length  : 
its  beak  is  al-out  six  inches  long,  and  dusky, 
with  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  pale  ; 
the  crown,  the  crest,  and  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  are  bluish  gray  ; the  upper  parte 
of  the  body,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  a 
fine  glossy  green  ; the  quills  are  black  ; the 
sides  of  the  neck  bright  rufous,  with  an  ele- 
gant white  and  rufous  line,  bounded  by 
black  down  the  central  part  : the  breast  h 
clothed  with  long,  loose,  dark  feathers  ; those 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  black,  with  a white 
streak  down  the  middle  of  each  shaft  : the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  deep  rufous  ; 
aud  the  tail  is  brown. 

The  Great  ITerox.  (Ardea  Herodias .) 
This  species  inhabits  North  America,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  measuring 
upwards  of  five  feet  in  length  : the  beak  is 
eight  inches  long,  and  of  a brown  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow  on  the  sides  : on  the 
back  of  the  head  is  a long-feathered  crest : 
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the  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  is  naked, 
and  of  a pule  yellow  : all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  with  the  belly,  tail,  and  legs,  are 
brown  : the  quills  black  ; the  neck,  breast, 
and  thighs  rufous.  Like  the  rest  of  this 
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►-enus,  the  Great  Heron  frequents  the  bor-  ' 
ders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  feeds  on  reptiles 
and  small  fishes. 

The  Great  White  Heron.  {Herodias  al-  | 
bn.')  This  bird’s  plumage  is  wholly  white  ; it 
may  therefore  be  easily  known  from  the  com- 
mon lleruu  : it  is  also  rather  smaller,  the  tail 
and  legs  are  longer,  and  it  has  no  crest.  Its 
character  and  manner  of  living  are  the  same, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  same  countries,  though 
the  species  is  far  less  numerous,  and  it  u\ 
rarely  seen  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  founc. 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
the  lakes  of  Great  Tartary,  and  sometimes 
even  much  farther  north  : it  is  also  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  America. 

The  Little  Egret  Heron  ( Herodias  gar- 
zitta)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  ns  well  as 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Heron  tribe.  The 
beak  is  black,  the  naked  space  round  the 
eves  greenish,  the  legs  dusky,  and  the  feet 
black.  Its  eolour  is  of  the  purest  white,  and 
it  is  adorned  with  soft,  silky,  flowing  plumes 
on  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders,  which 
give  the  bird  a beauty  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  delicately-formed  feathers  are  six  or 
I eight  inches  in  length,  with  slender  shafts, 
twisted  and  bent  down  towards  their  tips  : 
they  were  formerly  used  to  decorate  the 
! helmets  of  warriors,  but  they  now  embellish 
I the  turbans  of  Turks  and  Persians,  or  are 
! applied  to  the  more  consistent  purpose  of 
ornamenting  the  head-dresses  of  European 
ladies.  The  Little  Egret  is  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a pound  and  a half  in  weight.  These 
birds  are  said  to  have  once  been  plentiful  in 
this  country,  but  they  are  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct here  ; they  are,  however,  abundant  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  are  found  in  almost 
every  temperate  and  warm  climate.  Like 
the  Common  Heron,  they  perch  and  build 
on  trees,  and  live  on  the  same  kinds  of  food. 

The  Night  Heron.  {Nycticorax  griseus.) 
This  species,  which  with  its  congeners  is 
placed  by  modern  naturalists  in  a separate 
genus  {Nycticorax),  is  by  no  means  numer- 
ous, though  widely  dispersed  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  is  about  twenty  inches 
in  length  : the  bill  is  slightly  arched,  strong, 
and  black,  inclining  to  yellow  at  the  base  : 
from  the  beak  round  the  eyes  the  skin  is 
bare  and  of  a greenish  colour  : over  each  eye 
| is  a white  line  ; a black  patch,  glossed  with 
green,  covers  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  from  which  three  long 
narrow  white  feathers,  tipped  with  brown, 
hang  loose  and  waving.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  sides,  and 
tail,  are  ash  gray  ; throat  white  ; fore  part 
of  the  neck,  breast,  and  l>elly,  yellowish 
white  or  buff;  the  back  black  ; legs  greenish 
yellow.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  con- 
siderably less  bright  and  distinct  ; and  she 
has  none  of  the  delicate  plumes  which  flow 
! from  the  head  of  the  male.  She  lays  three 
or  four  white  eggs.  The  Night  Heron  fre- 
quents the  sea-shores,  rivers,  and  inland 
marshes,  and  lives  upon  insects,  slugs,  rep- 
tiles, and  fish.  It  remains  concealed  during 
I the  day,  and  does  not  roam  abroad  until  the 


approach  of  night,  when  its  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable cry  is  painfully  distinguishable. 

It  builds  its  nest  on  trees  and  on  rocky  cliffs. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  and 
varieties  of  the  Heron,  differing  in  their  size 
and  plumage,  but  nearly  all  having  the  same 
habits,  and  being  characterized  by  simi- 
lar features  with  those  we  have  descnbcd. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  Purple- 
crested  Heron  ( Ardca  purpurea ),  common 
in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Europe  ; the  Violet  Heron  ( Ardca  leuco- 
cephala ) of  the  East  Indies  ; the  Cocoi 
Heron  ( Ardca  cocoi),  a large  species,  native 
of  Brazil ; the  Little  White  Heron  (Ardca 
sEuuinoctialis),  a native  of  Carolina  and 
some  other  parts  of  North  America  ; besides 
the  Blue,  the  Brown,  the  Black,  the  Ash- 
coloured  Heron,  &c. 

In  Mr.  Edwards’s  narrative  of  a “ Voyage 
up  the  Amazon,”  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  multitudes  of  large  birds  which  al- 
most everywhere  met  the  eye  ot  the  voyuger  ; 
not  the  least  numerous  or  important  among 
them  being  various  species  of  Herons.  “ Up- 
on the  trees,”  says  he,  “ were  perched  birds 
of  every  variety,  which  flew  before  our  ad- 
vance at  short  distances  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  or,  curving,  passed  directly 
over  us  ; in  either  case  affording  marks  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  Upon  some  top- 
most limb  the  great  blue  Heron,  elsewhere 
shyest  of  the  shy,  sat  curiously  gazing  at 
our  approach.  Near  him,  but  lower  down, 
herons  white  as  driven  snow  — some  tall  and 
majestic  as  river  naiads,  others  small  and 
the  pictures  of  grace  — were  quietly  dozing 
after  their  morning's  meal.  Multitudes  of 
night  herons,  or  taeares,  with  a loud  quack, 
flew  startled  by  ; and  now  and  then,  but 
rarely,  a boat-bill  with  his  long-plumed 
crest  would  scud  before  us.  The  snake-bird 
peered  out  his  long  neck  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  general  commotion  ; the  cor- 
, morant  dove,  from  the  dry  stick  where  he 
! had  slept  away  the  last  hour,  into  the  water 
1 below,  swimming  with  head  scarcely  visible 
above  the  surface,  and  a ready  eye  to  a 
! treacherous  shot.  Ducks  rose  hurriedly,  and 
whistled  away  ; curassows  flew  timidly  to 
; the  deeper  wood  ; and  fearless  hawks,  of 
i many  varieties,  looked  boldly  on  the  danger." 

HERRING.  ( Clupca  JIarengus.)  This 
' Malacopterygious  fish,  which  frequents  our 
1 coasts  in  such  numbers,  and  furnishes  u.  large 
class  of  persons  with  an  important  article  of 
food,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length. 
It  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
| liant  silvery  colour  of  its  body,  the  advauce- 
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1 ment  of  the  lower  jaw  beyond  the  upper,  and 
by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  winch 
I are  generally  found  to  amount  to  sixteen  ; 
| the  back  and  sides  are  green,  varied  with 
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blue  ; the  eyes  are  large  ; the  mouth  without 
visible  teeth  ; the  openings  of  the  gill-covers 
very  large  ; the  scales  moderate  in  size,  oval, 
and  thin  ; the  lateral  line  not  very  distinctly 
visible  ; the  belly  carinated,  but  not  serrated  : 
the  tins  rather  small  than  large  for  the  size 
of  the  fish  ; and  the  tail  considerably  forked. 

It  has  long  been  asserted,  and  generally 
believed,  that  Herrings  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes ; and  that  the  prodigious  shoals 
which  at  certain  seasons  fill  our  seas,  are 
making  their  migratory  excursions  from 
those  icy  regions.  But  this  “ great  fact  ” in 
natural  history  has  not  only  been  called  in 
question  of  late,  but  the  migration  of  the 
Herring  from  one  latitude  to  another  has 
been  denied  by  men  of  high  scientific  at- 
tainments who  have  given  the  subject  great 
attention,  and  who  assert  that  the  Herring, 
having  passed  the  winter  and  spring  mouths 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  ocean,  follows  the 
dictates  of  nature,  and  at  the  proper  season 
approaches  the  shallower  water  near  the 
coasts  to  deposit  its  spawn.  We  shall  there- 
fore lay  the  statements,  pro  and  con,  before 
our  readers 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  says, 
“ The  great  winter  rendezvous  of  the  Herring 
is  within  the  arctic  circle  : there  they  con- 
tinue many  months,  in  order  to  recruit 
themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning, 
the  seas  within  that  space  swarming  with 
small  Crustacea  in  a far  greater  degree  than 
in  our  warmer  latitudes.”  He  then  thus 
proceeds  : “ This  mighty  army  begins  to 
put  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring  : we  dis- 
tinguish this  vast  body  by  that  name,  for 
the  word  Herring  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man, Heer , an  army,  to  express  their  num- 
bers. They  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 
isles  in  April  and  May  : these  are  only  fore- 
runners of  the  grand  shoal  which  comes  in 
June,  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  signs,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  such 
as  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey 
on  them  : but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth, 
and  they  drive  the  water  before  them  with  a 
kind  of  rippling  : sometimes  they  sink  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ; then 
rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  in  bright 
weather  reflect  a variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a field  of  the  most  precious  gems,  in 
which,  or  rather  in  a much  more  valuable 
light,  should  this  stupendous  gift  of  Provi- 
dence be  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isles.  The  first  check  this  army 
meets  in  its  march  southward,  is  from  the 
Shetland  isles,  which  divide  it  into  two 
parts  ; one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other 
to  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers  : 
others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great 
and  ancient  mart  of  Herrings  : they  then 
pass  through  the  British  Channel,  and  after 
that  in  a manner  disappear  : those  which 
take  to  the  west,  after  offering  themselves  to 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary 
fishery  is,  proceed  towards  the  north  of  Ire- 


land, where  they  meet  with  a second  inter- 
ruption, and  are  obliged  to  make  a second 
division  : the  one  takes  to  the  western  side, 
and  is  scarce  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic  ; but  the 
other,  which  passes  into  the  Irish  sea,  re- 
joices and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
that  border  it.  These  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  separated  from  the 
greater  columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their 
movements,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable 
attachment  to  their  haunts." 

The  foregoing  account,  so  well  detailed  by 
Pennant,  was  until  lately,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  generally  received  opinion  ; 
but  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  Herring,  like 
the  Mackerel,  is  in  reality  at  no  very  great 
distance  during  the  winter  months  from  the 
shores  which  it  most  frequents  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spawning  season  ; aad 
this  is  thought  a sufficient  explanation  if 
the  glittering  myriads  which  at  particular 
seasons  illumine  the  surface  of  the  ocean  far 
miles  together.  As  a proof  of  this,  Dr.  Bloch  i 
observes  that  Herrings  are  in  reality  found 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year  about  some 
of  the  European  coasts,  and  that  the  north- 
ern voyages,  supposed  by  Pennant  2nd 
others,  are  impracticable  in  the  short  period 
assigned  by  naturalists ; the  fish,  in  its 
swiftest  progress,  being  utterly  incapable  of 
moving  at  so  rapid  a rate  as  this  migration 
necessarily  supposes. 

But  the  subject  has  been  more  amply  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  brings  forward  so 
many  valid  and  well-supported  objections 
to  the  theory  of  the  Herring's  migration  from 
the  arctic  seas,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  extracting  them  from  his  excellent  work. 

“ To  show  that  this  supposed  migration  to 
and  from  high  northern  latitudes  does  not 
exist,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
Herring  has  never  been  noticed,  that  I am 
aware,  as  abounding  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  : 
it  has  not  been  observed  in  any  number  in 
the  proper  icy  seas  ; nor  have  our  whale- 
fishers  or  arctic  voyagers  taken  any  parti- 
cular notice  of  them.  There  is  no  fishery 
for  them  of  any  consequence  either  in 
Greenland  or  Iceland.  On  the  southern 
coast  of  Greenland  the  Herring  is  a rare 
fish  ; and  only  a small  variety  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  Crantz,  is  found  on  the  northern 
shore.  This  small  variety  or  species  was 
found  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Polar  basin,  on  his  second  journey. 

4 That  the  Herring  is,  to  a certain  degree,  a 
migratory  fish,’  says  Dr.  M'Culloch,  * may 
be  true  ; but  even  a much  more  limited  mi- 
gration is  far  from  demonstrable.  It  is  at 
any  rate  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no 
such  progress  along  the  east  and  west  coasts 
from  a central  point.’  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Herring  inhabits  the  deep 
water  all  round  our  coast,  and  only  ap- 
proaches the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting its  spawn  within  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  two  principal  agents  in  vi- 
vifioation  — increased  temperature  and  oxy- 
gen ; and  ns  soon  as  that  essential  operation 
is  effected,  the  shoals  that  haunt  our  coast 
disappear  : but  individuals  are  to  be  found, 
and  many  are  caught,  throughout  the  year. 
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So  far  are  they  from  being  migratory  to  us 
from  the  North  only,  that  IIernn?s  visit  the 
west  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  August, 
which  is  earlier  than  those  which  come  down 
the  Irish  Channel  arrive,  and  long  before 
they  make  their  appearance  at  other  places 
much  farther  north.  ‘ In  former  times,  the 
fishery  on  the  east  coast  did  not  commence 
till  that  on  the  west  had  terminated.  It  is 
remarkable  also  that  the  eastern  fishery  has 
become  so  abundant  as  quite  to  have  ob- 
scured the  western.’  And  Dr.  M'Culloch, 
from  other  examples,  confirms  a statement 
previously  made,  that  the  fishery  has  com- 
menced soonest  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
shore  ; and  what  is  also  remarkable,  that 
for  some  years  past  it  has  become  later  every 
year.  The  Herring  is  in  truth  a most  capri- 
cious fish,  seldom  remaining  in  one  place  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a fishing  station  round 
the  British  islands  that  has  not  experienced 
in  the  visits  of  this  fish  the  greatest  varia- 
tions both  as  to  time  and  quantity,  without 
»nv  accountable  reason.” 
i Herrings  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  J une, 

! 1 and  continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
The  young  Herrings  begin  to  approach  the 
! shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  ine 
i Herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being 
' rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Mediterra- 
, nean.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  engaged 
i;  in  the  fishery  in  1164.  The  invention  ot 
1 1 pickling  or  salting  Herrings  is  acnbed  to  one 
I Benkels,  or  Benkelson,  of  Bierviiet,  near 
1 Slavs,  who  died  in  1397.  The  empercr 
Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a 
,1  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. Since  this  early  period  the  Dutch 
have  uniformly  maintained  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Herring  fishery  ; but,  owing  to  the 
Reformation,  and  the  relaxed  observance  ot 
Lent  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  de- 
mand for  Herrings  upon  the  Continent  is 
now  far  les3  than  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
Herrings  is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  pilchard  fisheries: 
the  fishing  is  carried  on  only  in  the  night ; 
the  most  favourable  time  being  when  it  is 
quite  dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
ruffled  by  a breeze. 

Though  there  are  some  other  species  of 
Herrings,  none  of  them  are  of  the  same  com- 
mercial importance  a3  the  Common  Herring, 
already  described,  which  so  abundantly  visits 
our  shores  ; a slight  notice  of  one  of  them, 
i therefore,  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

Leach’s  Hep.rixo.  ( Clupea  Leachii.) 

1 “The  Herring,”  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  “ which  I 
now  refer  to,  is  found  heavy  with  roe  at  the 
end  of  January,  which  it  does  not  deposit 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Its  length  is 
not  more  than  seven  inches  and  a half,  and 
its  depth  near  two  inches.  It  is  known  that 
Dr.  Leach  hail  often  stated  that  our  coast 
produced  a second  species  of  Herring ; but 
I am  not  aware  that  any  notice  of  it  has 
ever  appeared  in  print.  In  order,  however, 
to  identify  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
naturalist  with  a fish  of  which  he  was  pro- 
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btibly  the  first  observer,  I proposed  for  it  the  ] 
came  of  Clupea  Leachi i.  The  flesh  of  this 

species  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
Common  Herring  in  flavour,  and  to  be  much 
more  mild. 

IlESPERIIDiE.  A family  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  I Icbcn 
Urbicoli  of  Linnaeus,  and  in  many  respects 
approaching  to  the  Moths.  The  six  lee . are 
of  uniform  size  in  both  sexes,  the  lund 
tibiae  having  a pair  of  spurs  at  the  apex,  and 
another  pair  near  the  middle  of  the  limb, 
the  antennae  are  wide  apart  at  the  base,  and 
are  often  terminated  in  a very  strong  hook  ; 
the  maxillae  are  very  long  ; and  the  lower 
wings  are  generally  horizontal  during  re- 
pose. All  the  known  caterpillars  belonging 
to  this  family  ore  cylindrical  without  spines, 
with  the  anterior  segments  narrowed,  and 
the  head  very  large  : they  roll  up  leaves,  in 
which  they  construct  a slight  silken  cocoon, 
wherein  the  chrysalis  form  is  assumed  ; tins 
is  entire,  without  angular  prominences,  and 
attached  by  the  tail  as  well  as  girt  round 
the  middle.  . . 

These  Butterflies  have  a peculiar,  short, 
jerking  kind  of  flight,  which  has  obtained 
for  them  the  name  of  Skippers.  The  species 
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are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  of  ob- 
scure colours,  but  some  are  ornamented  with 
bright  transparent  spots,  and  others  have 
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the  hind  wings  furnished  with  long  tails. 
They  have  a robust  body  ; and  frequently 
settle  on  flowers,  leaves,  and  branches. 
There  are  a few  British  species,  descriptions 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Ste- 
phens and  Humphreys.  The  “ Genera  of 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera”  of  Doubleday  and 
Hewitson  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
information  on  this  family,  which  in  foreign 
countries  abounds  in  species  and  genera. 

HESSIAN  FLY.  ( Cccidoviyia destructor. ) 
This  far-famed  fly,  as  well  as  the  “ wheat- 
fly,  which  are  common  both  to  Europe  and 
America,  arc  small  gnats  or  midges,  and 
belong  to  the  family  called  Cecidomyiadce, 
or  gull-gnats.  The  insects  of  this  family  are 
I very  numerous,  and  most  ot  them,  in  the 
| maggot  state,  live  in  galls  or  unnatural  en- 
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largements  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  buds  of 
plants,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  winged 
insects  in  laying  their  eggs.  The  Ilessian 
fly,  wheat-fly,  and  some  others  differ  from 
the  majority  in  not  producing  such  altera- 
tions in  plants.  The  proboscis  of  these  in- 
sects is  very  short,  and  does  not  contain  the 
piercing  bristles  found  in  the  long  proboscis 
of  the  biting  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Their 
antennae  are  long,  composed  of  many  little 
bead-like  joints,  which  are  larger  in  the 
males  than  in  the  females  ; and  each  joint 
is  surrounded  with  short  hairs.  Their  eyes 
are  kidney-shaped.  Their  legs  are  rather 
long  and  very  slender.  Their  wings  have 
only  two,  three,  or  four  veins  in  them,  and 
are  fringed  with  little  hairs  around  the 
edges  ; when  not  in  use,  they  are  generally 
carried  flat  on  the  back.  The  hind  body  of 
the  female  often  ends  with  a retractile,  coni- 
cal tube,  wherewith  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
Their  young  are  little  footless  maggots,  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  and  generally  of  a deep  yel- 
low or  orange  colour.  They  live  on  the  juices 
of  plants,  and  undergo  their  transformations 
either  in  these  plants  or  in  the  ground. 

The  Hessian  fly  obtained  its  common  name 
from  a supposition  that  it  was  imported  into 
England  from  Germany,  and  taken  to  North 
America  in  some  straw,  by  the  Ilessian 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  W.  Howe, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  This  sup- 
position, however,  has  been  thought  to  be 
erroneous,  because  the  early  inquiries  made 
to  discover  the  Hessian  flv  in  Germany  were 
unsuccessful.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  brings 
together,  with  much  industry,  a large  amount 
of  information  from  various  sources  relative 
to  its  economy,  its  habits,  and  transforma- 
tions ; and  from  his  statement  we  shall  eu- 
deuvour  to  lay  the  principal  facts  before  our 
readers.  The  head  and  thorax  of  this  fly  ore 
black.  The  hind  body  is  tawny,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  grayish  hairs.  The  wings 
are  blackish,  but  are  more  or  less  tinged 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  where  also  they 
are  very  narrow  ; they  are  fringed  with  short 
hairs,  und  are  rounded  at  the  end.  The 
body  measures  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  wings  expand  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more.  Two  broods  or  gene- 
rations are  brought  to  maturity  in  the  course 
of  a year,  and  the  flies  appear  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  It  has  frequently  been  as- 
serted that  the  flies  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
grains  in  the  ear;  but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  plants,  and  long  before  the  grain 
is  ripe.  The  egg  is  about  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  four  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cylindrical,  translucent,  and  of 
a pale  red  colour.  The  maggots,  when  they 
first  come  out  of  the  shells,  are  of  a pale  red 
colour.  Forthwith  they  crawl  down  the  leaf, 
and  work  their  way  between  it  and  the  main 
stalk,  passing  downwards  till  they  come  to  a 
joint,  just  above  which  they  remain,  a little 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the 
head  towards  the  root  of  the  plant.  Having 
thus  fixed  themselves  upon  the  stalk,  they 
become  stationary,  and  never  move  from 
the  place  till  their  transformations  are  com- 
pleted. They  do  not  eat  the  stalk,  neither 


do  they  penetrate  within  it,  as  some  persons 
have  supposed,  but  they  lie  lengthwise  uj*on 
its  surface,  covered  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  nourished  wholly  by  the 
sap,  which  they  appear  to  take  by  suction. 
They  soon  lose’  their  reddish  colour,  turn 
pale,  and  will  be  found  to  be  clouded  with 
whitish  spots  ; and  through  their  transj/arent 
skins  a greenish  stripe  may  be  seen  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies.  As  they  increase  in 
size,  und  grow  plurnp  and  firm,  they  become 
imbedded  in  the  side  of  the  stem,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  bodies  upon  the  growing 
plant ; but  when  two  or  three  are  fixed  in 
this  manner  around  the  stem,  they  weaken 
and  impoverish  the  plant,  and  cause  it  to 
fall  down,  or  to  wither  and  die.  They  usually 
come  to  their  full  size  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  measure  about  three-twentieths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Their  skin  now  gradually 
hardens,  becomes  brownish,  and  soon  changes 
to  a bright  chestnut  colour.  This  change 
usually  happens  about  the  first  of  December, 
when  the  insect  may  be  said  to  enter  on  the 
pupa  state,  for  after  this  time  it  takes  no 
more  nourishment.  The  brown  and  leathery 
skin,  within  which  the  maggot  lias  changed 
to  a pupa  or  chrysalis,  is  long,  egg-shaped, 
smooth,  and  marked  with  eleven  transverse 
lines,  and  measures  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  In  this  form  it  has  been  commonly 
likened  to  a flux-seed;  It  appears,  then, 
from  the  remarks  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
servers that  the  maggots  of  the  Hessian  fly 
do  not  cost  off  their  skins  in  order  to  become 
pupae,  wherein  they  differ  from  the  larvae  of 
most  other  gnats,  and  agree  with  those  of 
common  flies  ; neither  do  they  spin  cocoons.  , 
as  some  of  the  Cecidomyians  are  supposed  to 
do.  Inclosed  within  the  dried  skin  of  the 
larva,  which  thus  becomes  a kind  of  cocoon 
or  shell  for  the  pupa,  it  remains  throughout 
the  winter,  safely  lodged  in  its  bed  on  the  side 
of  the  stem,  near  the  root  of  the  plant : and 
protected  from  the  cold  by  the  dead  leaves. 

Very  soon  after  the  flies  come  forth  in  the 
spring,  they  are  prepared  to  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  the  wheat  sown  in  the  autumn 
before,  and  also  on  the  spring-sown  wheat, 
that  begins,  at  this  time,  to  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  continue 
to  come  forth  and  lay  their  eggs  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  after  which  they  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  fields.  The  mag- 
gots,* hatched  from  these  eggs,  pass  along 
the  stems  of  the  wheat,  nearly  to  the  roots, 
become  stationary,  and  turn  to  pupsc  in 
June  and  July,  in  this  state  they  are  found 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  and.  when  the  grain 
is  gathered,  they  remain  in  the  stubble  in  the 
fields.  To  this  there  are,  however,  a few 
exceptions  ; for  a few  of  the  insects  do  not 
puss  so  far  down  the  side  of  the  stems  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle  when  the 
grain  is  reaped,  and  consequently  will  be 
gathered  and  carried  away  with  the  straw  ; 
und  from  this  circumstance  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  been  imported  in  straw  from  i 
a foreign  country.  In  the  winged  state,  these 
flies,  or  more  properly  gnats,  are  very  active, 
and,  though  very  small  and  seemingly  [ 
feeble,  are  able  ta  lly  to  a considerable  dis-  i 
tance  in  search  of  fields  of  young  grain. 
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The  best  modes  of  preventing  the  ravages 

of  the  Hessian  fly  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  , 
Herrick,  in  the  ‘ American  Journal  ot  ■ 
Science,’  vol.  41.  “ The  stouter  varieties  ot 
wheat  ought  always  to  be  chosen,  and  the 
land  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  If  j 
full  wheat  is  sown  late,  some  of  the  eggs  null  I 
be  avoided,  but  risk  of  winter  killing  the 
plants  will  be  incurred.  If  cattle  are  per- 
mitted  to  graze  the  wheat  fields  during  the  j 
fall,  they  will  devour  many  of  the  eggs.  A 
large  number  of  the  pupa:  may  be  destroyed 
by  burning  the  wheat  stubble  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  then  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing the  land.  This  method  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  good.  As  the  Hessian 
fly  also  lays  its  eggs,  to  some  extent,  on  rye 
and  barley,  these  crops  should  be  treated  in 
a similar  manner.”  It  is  found  that  luxu- 
riant crops  more  often  escape  injury  than 
those  that  are  thin  and  light.  Steepiug  the 
grain  and  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime  tends 
to  promote  a rapid  and  rigorous  growth,  and 
will  therefore  prove  beneficial.  Sowing  the 
fields  with  wood  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  bushels  to  an  acre,  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  in  the  fir?t  and  last  weeks  in  April, 
and  as  late  iu  the  month  of  May  as  the  sower 
can  pass  over  the  wheat  without  injury  to 
it,  has  been  found  useful.  Favourable  re- 
ports have  been  made  upon  the  practice  of 
allowing  sheep  to  feed  off  the  crop  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  it  has  also  been  recom- 
mended to  turn  them  into  the  fields  again  in 
the  spring,  in  order  to  retard  the  growth  ot 
the  plant  till  after  the  fly  has  disappeared. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
! judicious  management  of  tire  soil,  feeding  off 
the  crop  by  cattle  in  the  autumn,  and  burn- 
ing the  stubbie  after  harvest ; which  will 
materially  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the 
depredations  of  this  noxious  insect.  Mr. 
Hardy  lias  described  and  given  the  history 
of  the  British  species. 

HETEROCERA.  A section  of  Lepidop- 
agreeing  with  the  Einnsean  genera 
Sphinx  and  PhaJcena.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  diversified  formation  of  the  an- 
tennae. which  are  never  terminated  by  a club, 
like  those  of  the  butterflies,  but  are  generally 
setaceous,  filiform,  or  fusiform,  those  of  the 
males  being  moreover  often  furnished  with 
lateral  appendages,  forming  branches.  The 
caterpillars  are  much  varied,  but  the  pup® 
are  generally  of  a conical  form,  and  are  or- 
dinarily enclosed  in  a cocoon,  the  quiescent 
state  being  often  undergone  in  the  ground. 
M . .deni  en  tomologists  have  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  defining  the  various  groups  which 
compose  the  Crepiwculuria  and  Noctuma , 
and  our  space  precludes  us  from  entering  at 
large  upon  any  subject  where  much  un- 
certainty exists  j nor,  indeed,  is  it  essential 
that  we  should  do  so.  Mr.  Westwood  ob- 
serves, that  “ Urania,  Castnia,  Agarista, 
Sphinx,  vEgeria,  and  Anthrocera  are  groups 
of  equal  value  among  themselves  : and  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their 
antenn®,  they  were  united  into  one  group 
by  Linn®us,  who,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
sidered this  character  as  of  the  highest  iin- 


English  groups,  Sphinx,  iEgeria,  and  An- 
throcera, and  we  find  the  first  isolated  : the 
second,  in  its  fenestrated  wings,  approaches 
some  of  the  Sphingid®,  but  its  metamor- 
phoses are  totally  different,  resembling  those 
of  Cossus  ; whilst  Anthrocera,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  its  preparatory  states,  a Bombyx, 
and  in  its  final  one  probably  intermediate 
between  Macroglossa  and  I'yralis  ; yEgcna, 
nevertheless,  is"  not  farther  removed  from 
Sphinx  than  is  Castnia  or  Urania,  nor  than 
Hepialus  or  Lithosia  are  from  Attacus,  in 
the  tribe  of  Bumbycid®.  Geometra,  Tortrix, 
ISoctun,  &c.,  in  their  extended  state,  are 
groups  admirably  defined,  and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  Euelidia,  Acosmetia.Nola, 
or  Flatypteryx,  without  perceiving  either 
that  we  must  extend  the  limits  of  our  fami- 
lies, so  as  to  admit  these  anomalous  groups, 
or  create  a far  greater  number  of  families 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  ” * * * “ With 
regard  to  the  primary  groups  of  the  Hetero- 
cera , I candidly  admit  that  I am  not  able  to 
offer  a satisfactory  classification,  although 
it  seems  unquestionable  that  Sphinx  (or  the 
Hawk- moths),  Bombyx  (or  the  feather- 
horned full-bodies),  Noctua  (or  the  thread- 
horned full-bodies),  Geometra  (or  the  loop- 
ers)  Pyrulis,  Tortrix,  and  Tinea,  are,  asLin- 
ikeus  considered  them,  amongst  the  primary 
types.” 

IIETEROCERIDiE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  small  size  and  subaquatic 
habits  : body  depressed  ; legs  broad,  com- 
pressed, and  serrated  ; the  thorax  much  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra;  the  jaws  robust; 
and  the  antenn®  short.  These  insects  bur- 
row in  the  mud  of  the  banks  of  ponds  or 
stagnant  water,  out  of  which  they  make 
their  escape  when  the  earth  is  shaken  or 
stamped  upon,  and  again  as  quickly  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud.  Their  bodies  are 
clothed  with  a fine  silky  pubescence,  whereby 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  them  is  pre- 
vented. They  walk  but  slowly  ; yet  they 
are  sometimes  observed  in  the  hot  sunshine 
to  raise  their  wings,  fly  off,  and  again  alight, 
with  all  the  agility  of  the  tiger-beetles. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  them  to  be 
carnivorous. 

! IIETEROMERA.  A section  of  the  Co- 
leoptera,  comprehending  those  beetles  which 
have  five  joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  legs,  and  only  four  joints  in 
the  tarsus  of  the  third  pair.  This  division 
includes  several  extensive  groups,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  species  of  which  feed  upon  vege- 
table substances  : some  are  gaily  coloured, 
and  such  are  generally  found  in  flowers  ; 
others,  which  frequent  dui  k and  damp  places, 
are  uniformly  black  : whilst  those  which  in- 
habit the  sandy  deserts  of  tropical  regions 
are  of  various  obscure  shades  of  gray  or 
brown. 

1IETEROPODA.  An  order  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  closely  allied  to  the  (iaatcro- 
poda , but  distinguished  from  them  and  all 
others  bv  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
foot,  which  is  compressed,  so  us  to  constitute 
a vertical  muscular  paddle,  or  fin.  The  gills 


portance. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  three  | are  external,  and  form  plume-like  tults, 
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situated  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  : the 
body  is  gelatinous  and  transparent ; and  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a kind  of  muscular 
tube  or  proboscis,  and  a rough  tongue.  In 
their  general  form  and  structure  they  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  those  uf  the  Cari- 
naria,  which  has*  a thin  shell,  in  form  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Argonaut.  They  all  in- 
habit either  the  tropical  seas,  or  those  of 
moderately  warm  climates.  The  best  known 
genera  nr e Car inaria,  Atlanta,  and  Firola. 
Figures  of  the  shells  and  animals  of  all  these 
will  be  found  in  the  admirably  useful  wrork 
of  Mrs.  Gray,  “Figures  of  Mollusca.” 

HETEROPTERA.  The  name  given  to 
a section  of  the  order  of  insects  called  IIe- 
miptera,  distinguished  by  the  anterior  wings 
being  tough  at  their  bases  and  membra- 
nous only  towards  their  points.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  plants  ; some,  however,  prey  upon 
smaller  insects,  and  others  suck  the  juices 
of  larger  animals.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
tropical  regions,  and  are  mostly  ornamented 
with  beautiful  colours  aud  markings,  which 


often  vie  with  the  most  splendid  of  the 
Beetle  tribe  : those,  however,  whose  habits 
are  aquatic,  are  of  a black  or  obscure  co- 
lour. Most  of  the  terrestrial  species  emit 
a powerful  odour  when  suddenly  alarmed  or 
touched  ; this  is  occasionally  of  an  agree- 
able nature,  but  more  commonly  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bug  — Cimex  lectidainus)  disgust- 
ingly offensive.  As  an  example  we  give  a 
cut  of  the  Pcntatoma  ruflpes,  a common  spe- 
cies in  this  country.  [See  Homoptera.] 

HFMANTOPUS,  or  LONG-LEGGED 
PLOVER.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their 
legs  ; from  which  circumstance  they  are 
sometimes  called  Stilt-Birds. 

One  species  is  occasionally  found  in  this 
country ; the  Long-Legged  Plover,  (.Hi- 
mantopus  Candidas , or  Charadrius  Himanto- 
pus  ofLinnteus.)  White  lias  recorded  its 
appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
favourite  Selbourne  ; and  we  believe  mu- 
re aders  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  ac- 
count so  graphically  pourtrayed  by  him  in 
a letter  to  Pennant,  than  by  any  other  de- 
scription we  perchance  might  otter.  “ In  the 
last  week  of  last  month  (April,  1790),  five  of 
these  most  rare  birds,  too  uncommon  to  have 
obtained  an  English  name,  but  known  to 
naturalists  by  the  terms  Himantopus , Lurijtcs, 
and  Charadrius  Himantopus,  were  shot  upon 
the  verge  of  Frinsham  pond,  a large  lake 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lying  between  Wolmer  forest  aud  the  town 


of  Famham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  j 
pond-keej»er  says  there  were  three  brace  in  j I 
the  flock  ; but  that  after  he  had  satisfied  his  1 
curiosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  to  remain  un- 
molested. One  of  these  specimen*  I pro- 
cured,  and  found  the  length  of  the  leg*  to  be  ; j 
so  extraordinary,  that,  at  first  sight,  one  1 
might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been  !| 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  ,[ 
beholder:  they  were  legs  in  caricatura ; and  ! 
j had  we  seen  such  proportions  on  a Chinese  |! 
or  Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made  large  I 
allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman.  i 
These  birds  are  of  the  Plover  family,  and  j, 
might  with  propriety  be  called  Stilt  Plovers.  I 
Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  VirJiasse.  My  specimen, 
when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper,  j 
weighed  only  four  ounces  and  a quarter,  • 
though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  mea-  ; 
sured  three  inches  and  a half.  Hence  we 
may  safely  assert  that  these  birds  exhibit, 
weight  for  inches,  incomparably  the  greatest 
length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The  fla-  j| 
mingo , for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long-  ' 
legged  birds,  and  yet  it  bears  no  manner  of  ’ 
proportion  to  the  Himantopus;  for  a cock 
flamingo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four 
pounds  avoirdupois  : and  his  legs  and  thighs 
measure  usually  about  twenty  inches-  But 
four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a fraction 
more  than  four  ounces  and  one  quarter  : and 
if  four  ounces  and  a quarter  have  eight  inches  j I 
of  legs,  four  pounds  must  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty  inches  and  a fraction  of  legs,  1 ! 
viz.  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never 
eaw  ! If  you  should  try  the  experiment  in 
still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would  still  • 
increase.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curio-  ' 
sity  to  6ee  the  Stilt  Plover  move  ; to  observe 
how  it  can  wield  such  a length  of  lever  with  ■ 
such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem  to  be 
furnished  with.  At  best  one  should  expect 
it  to  be  but  a bad  walker  ; but  what  adds  to 
the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  no  back  toe.  Now  ' 
without  that  steady  prop  to  support  its  steps, 
it  must  be  liable  in  speculation  to  perpetual  • 
vacillations,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the 
true  centre  of  gravitv.  The  old  name  of  j 
Himantopus  is  taken  from  Pliny  : and,  by  an 
awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs 
are  as  slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a 
thong  of  leather.  Neither  Willoughby  nor  i| 
Ray,  in  all  their  curious  researches,  either  , 
at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bird.  Mr. 
Pennant  never  met  with  it  in  all  Great  ! 
Britain,  but  observed  it  often  in  the  cabinets  J 1 
of  the  curious  at  Paris.  Ilasselquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  tire  autumn  : 
and  a most  accurate  observer  of  nature  has 
assured  me  that  he  has  found  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  twice  in  Great 
Britain.  From  all  these  relations  it  plainly 
appears  that  the  Long-legged  Plovers  are 
birds  of  South  Europe,  and  rarely  visit  our 
island  ; and  when  they  do.  are  wanderers 
and  stragglers,  and  impelled  to  make  so 
distant  a northern  excursion  from  motives 
and  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to 
account.  One  thing  may  fairly  be  deduced. 

| that  these  birds  come  over  to  us  from  the 
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Continent,  since  nobody  can  suppose  that  a 
species  not  noticed  once  in  an  age,  and  ot 
such  a remarkable  make,  can  constantly 
breed  unobserved  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Gould  observes,  in  his  4 Birds  of  Eu- 
rope,’ “ The  Long-legged  Plover,  os  its  con- 
formation would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a 
bird  whose  most  congenial  habitat  is  mo- 
rasses and  the  low  flat  shores  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Hence  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia 
in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  its  abode  along 
the  lakes  and  among  the  vast  morasses  ot 
Hungary  and  Russia,  where,  according  to 
M.  Temminck,  it  rears  its  progeny,  and 
where  it  fearlessly  wades  in  search  of  its 
food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried 
out  of  its  depth  ; but  should  such  an  occur- 
rence happen,  or  the  waves  drilt  it  out  from 
, the  shore,  it  possesses,  like  many  of  the  true 
Wading  Birds,  the  power  of  swimming  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  lightness:  in  fact,iu 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
! Long-legged  Plover,  we  find  it  adapted  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  its  habits  and 
! modes  of  life.  Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the 
I powers  of  flight;  its  wings  far  exceed  the 
I tail,  and  it  passes  through  the  air  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  When  on  firm  ground,  it 
appears  as  if  tottering  on  long  and  awkwaid 
I stilts,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its  congenial 
| habitat.”  . ......  . 

An  allied  species  (//.  mgricolhs'}  is  de- 
1 scribed  by  Wilson,  in  his  American  Ornitho- 
. logy,  under  the  same  name  as  the  European, 
but  it  is  distinct.  In  4 Gould's  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia’ three  species  are  figured  and  de- 
scribed ; two  from  Australia,  the  H.  leucocc- 
phalus  and  Cladurhynchus pect oralis,  and  one 
from  New  Zealand,  the  II.  ITovce  Zealanrlite, 
so  that  this  genus  and  group  of  Long-legged 
birds  is  very  widely  distributed. 

HIND.  The  female  of  the  Red  Deer  or 
Stag.  [See  Deer.] 

HINULIA.  a genus  of  Reptiles  closely 
allied  to  the  officinal  Scincus,  most  of  the 
species  of  which  appear  to  be  natives  of  Au- 
stralia ; a few  species  are  natives  ot  the  East. 
Descriptions  of  all  the  species  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Gray’s  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles  in 
the  British  Museum. 

HIPPA  : HIPPIDiE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Anomurous  Decapod  Crustacea,  the 
specie*  of  which  seem  to  be  fond  of  working 
in  the  sand.  One  species,  the  //.  talpoula,  is 
called  sand-bug  in  North  America.  To  this 
family  belong  Albunca,  Rcmipcs,  and  Cosmo- 
notiut,  which  with  Hippa  form  very  striking 
and  beautiful  exotic  genera. 

TIIPPARCHIA,  or  SATYRUS.  A genus 
of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  the  species  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  brown  or  obscure.  In 
temperate  region*  and  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts generally  they  are  numerous  ; some 
being  found  in  Lapland  ( Chiutwbas ),  and 
others  on  elevated  ground  within  the  tropics. 
In  this  country  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  specified  beneath ; the  other 
British  specie*  are  recorded  in  the  works  of 
Stephens,  Curtis,  and  Humphreys;  while  a 
new  species  to  this  country,  found  lately  in 


Perthshire,  is  figured  and  described  in  “The 
Zoologist.”  We  must  again  refer  for  in- 
formation to  Doubleday  and  Hewitson  s 
Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.  The  Bri- 
tish species  wc  restrict  our  attention  to,  are 

The  HirrARcniA  Galatiiea,  or  Marbled 
White  Butterfly.  This  pretty  Butterfly 
is  of  a vellowish  white  colour  chequered  with 

black,  which  produces  a pleasing  ettect.  In 


MARBLED  WHITE  BUTTERFLY. 
(HIPPAROHIA  BALATHEA.) 

some  species  the  black  prevails  ; in  others  the 
yellowish-white:  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  It  is  found  abundantly  near  London, 
and  in  most  parts  of  England,  chiefly  fre- 
quenting moist  meadows,  where  it  appears  in 
June  and  July.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  grass, 


UNDER  SIDE  OF  MARBLED  WHITE  BUTTER 
JXY, — (HIPPAROHIA  OALATHEA.) 

particularly  the  Phleum prateme ; is  yellow- 
ish-green, and  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
some  of  the  moths,  and,  like  most  if  not  all 
the  species  of  the  genus,  feeds  at  night.  Our 
figures,  derived  from  the  admirable  work  of 


CATERPILLAR  AND  CHRV8AL1S  OK  MARBLED 
WHITE  BUTTERFLY.— (H.  OALATHEA.) 

llUbner,  show  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  perfect  insect,  witli  the  caterpillar  and 
the  chrysalis. 
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The  Hii'I’AHChia  Semele,  or  Grayling 
Butterfly.  This  large,  curiously  marked 
species  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  heath* 
and  hilly  places,  where  the  caterpillar  feeds 
most  probably  on  grass,  forming  a cocoon  in 
the  earth,  according  to  a F rencli  writer.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  very  curious  if  true, 
and  unique  amongst  British  Butterflies  ; in- 
deed there  is  only  one  Butterfly  we  have 
heard  of,  belonging  to  the  genus  Zetfris, 
which  makes  a cocoon,  although  further  re- 
searches may  prove  it  to  be  uot  peculiar  to 


GRAYLING  BUTTERFLY.  nPPBR  AUB  UNDER 
BIDE. — (HIPPAROHIA  8EMEI.F.) 

one  or  two  Butterflies.  This  species,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  genus,  help  to  enliven  the 
dullest  heaths ; and  the  pedestrian,  even 
though  no  entomologist,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  these  brown  butterflies  and  their 
more  gay  but  smaller  comrades,  the  Blues  or 
Polyommati.  Our  figure  represents  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  this  species,  and  will 
show,  better  than  any  description,  its  mark- 
ings and  peculiarities. 

The  Hippabchia  Pamphilus,  or  Golden 
Eve.  This  species  of  Butterfly,  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  June,  and  again 
in  September,  on  every  grassy  heath  and 
common  in  the  kingdom,  has  wings  of  a 
pale  tawny  above  ; the  anterior  with  the 
margins  dusky,  and  an  ocellus  near  the  tip  ; 
the  posterior  nearly  resembling  them,  with 
an  obsolete  ocellus  near  the  anal  angle  : be- 
neath, the  anterior  wings  are  cinereous  at  the 
base  and  tip,  with  a rather  large  ocellus  ut 
the  tip,  white  pupil,  and  whitish  edge  : the 
posterior  wings  are  greenish-brown  at  the 
base,  with  an  irregular  pale  band  in  the 
middle,  in  which  are  several  minute  in- 
distinct ocelli  ; the  margin  greenish-brown. 
The  bodv  is  deep  fulvous  ; the  antenna: 
tawny,  with  whitish  annulations.  A he  co- 
lour of  tue  female  is  scarcely  so  deep  as  that 


of  the  male,  nor  are  the  wing*  *o  distinctly 
edged  with  dusky  above.  The  Caterpillar 
has  a green  hue.  and  is  marked  with  white 
dorsal  line*:  it  apj>eari  to  prefer  the  dogV 
taii  grass  to  other  food.  Chrysalis  green. 

The  IilPPAUCUlA  UriEKAXTHDi,  or 
Ringlet  Butterfly.  Of  this  specie*  of 
Butterfly  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
some  of  them  are  pcaree  ; for  the  most  part, 
however,  it  is  abundant  in  damp  graaev 
woods  and  lanes,  particularly  in  the  north  : 
of  Britain.  The  anterior  wings  above  are 
plain  brown,  frequently  with  one  or  more 
black  faintly  ocellaied  spots  ; with  tiiree 
ocelli  beneath  towards  the  hinder  margin  : J 
the  posterior  wings  are  also  brown  above, 
with  two  or  more  obsolete  ocelli  : beneath, 
with  two  approximating  ocelli  behind  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin,  and  three 
parallel  with  the  hinder  margin  : all  the 
wings  are  paler  beneath,  and  edged  with  a 
whitish  friuge.  The  body  is  fuscous.  paler 
beneath  : the  antennae  brown  and  lightly 
annulated.  Caterpillar  gray  or  dusky,  with 
a black  line  behind  ; it  subsists  chiefly  on  the 
meadow  grass,  and  resides  at  its  roots  : the 
chrysalis  is  bright  brown,  obscurely  streaked. 

The  Hipparchia  Janip.a,  or  Meadow 
Brown  Butterfly.  We  know  of  Done 
among  the  tribe  of  papilionaceous  insects 
that  is  more  common  than  this  species ; 
not  a meadow  or  lane  in  Britain  being 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  month  of  July 
where  it  is  wholly  absent.  The  wings  are 
of  a dull  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  the 
male  usually  having  on  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pair  near  the  tip  a black  ocellus 
with  a white  pupil  ; beneath  fulvous,  with 
the  hinder  margi"  grayish-brown  : posterior 
wings  beneath  tuwny-bruwn,  with  two  or 
three  dusky  spots.  Female  generally  with 
a large  irregular  tawny  orange  blotch  on 
the  anterior  wings  above,  in  which.  as  in  the 
male,  is  an  ocellus  In  some  specimens  there 
is  a deep  black  patch  on  the  disc  of  the  an- 
terior wings  ; while  in  others  irregular  and 
uudefined  white  blotches  occur  on  various 
parts  of  the  wings.  The  Caterpillar,  which 
is  green,  with  a white  lateral  line,  and 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  feeds  on  meadow 
grass  : the  Chrysalis  is  yellowish-green,  with 
dusky  streaks  on  the  head  and  wing-cases- 

Knapp,  speaking  of  it  in  his  very  interest- 
ing Journal  of  a Naturalist,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  common  occurrences  of  nature  as 
observed  near  a village  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, says,  “ Amid  the  tribes  of  insects  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  seasons,  there  are  a 
few  which  appear  little  affected  by  common 
events  ; the  brown  meadow  butterfly,  so 
well  known  to  every  one,  I have  never 
missed  iu  any  year  : and  in  those  damp  and 
cheerless  summers  when  even  the  white 
cabbage  butterfly  is  scarcely  to  be  found, 
this  creature  may  l>c  seen  in  every  transient 
gleam,  drying  its  wings,  and  tripping  from 
flower  to  flower  with"  animation  and  life, 
nearly  the  sole  possessor  of  the  field  and  its 
sweets.  Dry  and  exhausting  as  the  summer 
may  be,  yet  this  dusky  butterfly  is  uninjured 
by  it,  and  we  see  it  in  prolusion  hovering 
about  the  sapless  foliage.” 


<3  popular  JOtcttnnari 


The  Hutauchia  /Eokkia,  or  Speckled 
Wood  Buttkbfly.  This  siiecies  seems  to 
be  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
! United  Kingdom  ; and  several  broods  make 
! their  appearance  between  the  beginning  of 
April  and  the  end  of  August.  Anterior 
| wings  brown  on  both  surfaces,  with  a mlm- 
! her  of  yellowish  spots,  and  an  ocellus  to- 
! wards  the  tip  : posterior  wings  above  brown, 
1 with  a series  of  yellowish  spots,  of  whicli  the 
three  inner  ones  are  ooellated,  having  a white 


I 8FECELED  WOOD  BUTTERFLY.  UPPER  AND 
UNDER  SIDE.  — (HIFPAROH1A  .fiOERIA.) 

! pupil  with  a black  iris,  and  surrounded  by  a 
yellowish  circle  , beneath  they  are  brownish, 
with  irregular  angulated  brown  bands  ; the 
I hinder  margin  purplish,  with  a series  of  white 
• dots  : the  cilia  arc  yell<  wish  and  brown  : the 
body  brown  above,  pale  beneath;  the  antenna 
brownish.  The  female  is  generally  more 
' spotted  than  the  male,  and  the  spots  are 
larger.  Caterpillar  green,  with  white  lon- 
j gitmlinal  lines ; it  feeds  on  couch  grass. 

| Chrysalis  green,  and  short. 

I HIPPOCAMPUS.  A genus  of  Lopho- 
I branchiate  fish  of  a highly  singular  appear- 
ance, which  has  obtained  the  English  name 
of  the  Sea-horse  Pipe-fish.  The  best  knowu 
species  is  the  Syngnathus  Hippocampus  of 
i Linnaus,  or  Hippocampus  Brcvirostris  of 
' Cuvier.  Its  general  length  is  from  six  to 


SEA-HOR*'* — (HI»  POOaMPUB  BREVIROHTRTS  .) 

ten  inches  ; body  much  compressed,  short, 
and  deep  ; the  whole  length  of  the  body  and 
tail  divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
ridzes,  with  tubercular  points  at  the  angles 
of  intersection  ; snout  slender ; neck  con- 
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tructing  suddenly  beyond  the  head  ; and  the 
tail  long,  quadrangular,  and  terminating  in 
a naked  or  finless  tip.  When  swimming 
about,  the  Hippocampus  maintains  a vertical 
position  ; but  the  tail  is  ready  to  grasp  what- 
ever it  meets  in  the  water,  and  when  fixed, 
the  animal  darts  at  its  prey  with  great  dex- 
terity. In  its  dry  or  contracted  state  the 
fancied  resemblance  from  which  this  fish 
takes  its  name  is  far  more  apparent  than 
when  alive.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  seas. 

IIIPPOLYTE.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  Shrimps,  several  spe- 
cies of  which  are  found  on  our  coasts.  The 
British  Museum  contains  these  : descriptions 
and  figures  of  them  all  are  given  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Leach  and  of  Prof.  Bell  on  the 
British  Crustacea. 

HIPPONYX.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, though  until  lately  only  known  in  a 
fossil  state.  The  shell  is  obliquely  cap- 
shaped ; inequivalve,  sub-equilateral,  and 
destitute  of  ligament  and  hinge  teeth  ; lower 
valve  attached,  sub-orbicular,  with  a mus- 
cular impression,  composed  of  two  lunulate 
portions,  meeting  at  one  extremity,  and  pre- 
senting the  form  of  a horse-shoe  ; upper 
valve  conical,  with  the  apex  inclined  back- 
wards, and  the  muscular  impression  mar- 
ginal. These  animals  are  generally  sup- 
ported on  a solid  shelly  plate,  but  not  always, 
the  same  object  being  gained  when  a suitable 
place  of  attachment  can  be  found  by  their 
adhering  to  other  shells. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  or  RIVER-HORSE. 
This  gigantic  inhabitant  of  the  African 
rivers  is  as  formidable  as  the  Rhinoceros, 
and  in  bulk  inferior  only  to  the  Elephant, 
but  its  limbs  are  so  short  that  its  belly  al- 
most touches  the  ground.  Its  form  is  in  the 
highest  degree  uncouth  : the  body  being 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. — (H  AMPHIBIU8.) 

extremely  bulky,  fat,  and  round ; the  legs 
very  short  and  clumsy  ; the  head  immensely 
large  ; the  mouth  prodigiously  wide,  and 
the  teeth  of  vast  strength  and  size,  the  in- 
cisors and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  being 
long,  and  curved  forwards  : these  canines, 
or  tusks,  sometimes  measure  more  than  two 
feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of  six 
pounds  each.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
much  smaller  ; and  the  front  teeth  arc  of  a 
moderate  size.  The  lips  are  very  thick  and 
broad,  and  are  beset,  here  and  there,  with 
scattered  tufts  of  short  bristles  : the  nostrils 
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are  rather  small,  and  open  on  the  top  of  the 
muzzle  : the  eyes,  which  arc  very  small,  are 
situated  high  in  the  head  : the  cars  are 
small,  slightly  pointed,  and  lined  with  short 
soft  hair.  The  tail  is  short,  thick,  and  spa- 
ringly covered  with  hair.  The  feet  are 
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large,  and  have  four  toes,  terminated  in 
separate  hoofs.  When  just  emerged  from 
the  water,  the  Hippopotamus  appears  of  a 
palish  brown,  or  mouse-colour,  with  a bluish 
cast  on  the  upper  parts  ; and  the  belly  is 
flesh-coloured,  the  skin  appearing  through 
the  hair : but  when  perfectly  dry,  the  ani- 
mal’s general  colour  is  an  obscure  brown. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  rivers 
run  through  countries  overshadowed  by  large 
forests,  the  Hippopotamus  walks  about  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stream,  raising  its  head  at 
intervals  above  the  surface,  for  the  purpose 
of  respiration.  By  night  it  quits  its  watery 
; residence  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists 
i of  the  herbage  that  grows  near  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  surrounding  pastures.  It 
is  not  confined  to  rivers,  however  ; for  it  also 
tenants  the  inland  lakes,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  even  in  the  sea,  though  it  will  not  drink 
salt  water,  prey  on  fish,  or  live  on  any  kind 
of  animal  food.  Its  voice  is  described  ns  a 
peculiar  kind  of  interrupted  roar,  between 
that  of  a bull  and  the  braying  of  an  ele- 
phant. When  on  land  it  moves  in  a some- 
what slow  and  awkward  manner,  but  if 
pursued,  can  run  with  considerable  speed, 
and  directly  plunging  into  the  water  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  pursues  its  progress  be- 
! nenth.  It  is  extremely  cautious  of  making 
I its  appearance  by  day,  in  places  much  fre- 
quented by  mankind  ; but  is  fearless  in 
1 rivers  which  run  through  unfrequented  re- 
gions ; where  it  is  occasionally  seen  to  rush 
out  of  the  vr  .ter  with  sudden  impetuosity, 
j trampling  down  every  thing  in  its  way.  At 
such  times  it  is  of  course  highly  dangerous  ; 
and  it  sometimes  also  shows  great  fury  when 
I only  slightly  provoked  : but  it  is  naturally 
of  a harmless  disposition ; not  attacking 
1 other  animals,  but  merely  committing  havoc 
in  plantations  of  maize,  rice,  sugar-canes, 
&c.,  and  destroying  trees,  by  loosening  the 
roots  with  its  vast  and  powerful  teeth. 

The  Hippopotamus  sleeps  in  the  small 
reedy  islets  which  are  here  and  there  found 
in  the  rivers  it  frequents.  In  such  spots  it 
1 also  brings  forth  its  young  ; having  only  one 
at  a birth,  which  it  nurses  with  groat  care, 
i These  animals  are  occasionally  shot,  or  har- 
pooned ; but  they  are  said  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfully taken  by  pitfals,  prepared  for  them 


near  the  rivers.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  tu»ks  and  teeth  that  this  animal  is 
killed  ; their  hardness  being  superior  to  that  j 
of  ivory,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  le»  > 
liable  to  turn  yellow.  The  skin,  from  its  1 
great  thickness  and  strength,  when  dried,  is 
formed  into  shields,  and  is  said  to  fie  bullet-  | 
proof;  the  living  animal,  indeed*  If  shot  at  j| 
anywhere  but  on  the  head  or  belly,  is  scarcely  ' j 
vulnerable  ; nor  is  this  wonderful  when  we  j 
consider  that  the  hide  is  two  inches  deep  or  , 
more  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  flesh  of  (| 
this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  }{ 
South  Africa,  and,  as  would  appear  from  the  j 
reports  of  travellers,  with  more  than  usual  I 
gusto  when  it  is  in  a half  putrid  state.  The  1 
Hippopotamus  has  properly  been  considered  il 
as  the  Behemoth  of  Scripture.  Most  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  Hippopotamus  hare 
recently  appeared  in  the  works  of  Living- 
stone, Andcrsson,  Cumming,  and  other  Afri- 
can travellers,  whilst  visitors  to  the  Zoolo-  ' 
gical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  may  now 
observe  the  habits  of  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens, male  and  female.  At  the  Parisian 
menagerie  a similar  pair  have  twice  bred, 
but  the  young  were  in  both  instances  de- 
stroyed by  their  mother. 

HIPPOPUS.  A genus  of  Conchifera.  of  j 
which  there  is  but  one  known  recent  6peciee. 
the  7/ ippopus  maculcitus  (or  Bear's-paw  ! 
Clam)  from  the  Iudian  Ocean.  The  de-  , 
licate  whiteness  of  the  interior,  the  undu-  i| 
lating  edge,  the  radiated  fluted  columns.  ^ 
and  the  richness  of  the  variegated  colouring 
are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  admiration  of  I 
every  one.  It  is  equivalve.  regular,  and  ; 
inequilateral  ; valves  closed  : transverse  : | 
ligament  external  ; shell  imbricated  with 
numerous  tubercles.  It  is  not  nearly  so  ' 
large  as  the  Tridacna , but  the  animal  L : ' 
similar  to  it.  [See  Tbidacxa.] 

ITIRUDO.  [See  Leech.] 

HIRUNDO  : IIIRUNDIjnD.E.  A genus 
and  family  of  Fissirostral  or  wide-gaping  || 
birds  of  the  Cuvierian  system,  embracing  the  i 
Swallow  tribe.  Our  British  species  are  oc-  | 
casional  visitors,  and  the  heralds  of  summer  : < 
but  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  resort  j 
chiefly,  as  is  supposed,  to  Africa.  [See  j 
Swallow.] 

HISPID  .H.  A family  of  Coleopterou*  ! 
insects  popularly  known  in  the  United  States  j 
as  “little  leaf-beetles.”  The  upper  side  of  !j 
these  beetles  is  generally  rough,  as  the  gene-  j 
rical  name  implies.  The  larva;  burrow  under  [j 
the  skin  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  eat  the  j | 
pulpy  substance  within,  so  that  the  skin,  over  • j 
and  under  the  place  of  its  operations,  turns 
brown  and  dries,  and  has  somewhat  of  a ] I 
| blistered  appearance,  and  within  these  blis-  J' 
tered  spots  the  larva:  or  grubs,  the  pupae,  o: 
the  beetles  may  often  be  found.  The  eggs  | 
of  these  insect's  are  little  rough  blackish  ) 
| grains,  and  are  glued  to  the  upper  ride  of 
! the  leaves,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes 
| in  clusters  of  four  or  five  together.  The  j 
I grubs  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  when  fully  grown.  The  body  is 
oblong,  flattened,  rather  broader  before  than 
| behind,  soft,  and  of  a whitish  colour,  cxccp: 


the  head  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring,  which 
are  brown,  and  of  a horny  consistence.  The 
puna  state  lasts  only  about  a week,  soon 
after  which  the  beetles  come  out  of  their 
burrows.  . ... 

The  leaves  of  the  apple  -tree  in  IS  orth  Ame- 
rica are  inhabited,  according  to  Dr.  Harris, 
bv  some  of  these  little  mining  insects,  which, 
in  the  beetle  state,  are  probably  the  Hutpci 
rosea , or  rosy  Hispa.  They  are  of  a deep 
tawny  or  reddish-yellow  colour  above, 
marked  with  little  deep  red  lines  and  spots. 
The  head  is  small,  the  antennas  are  short, 
and  of  a black  colour  ; the  thorax  is  nar- 
row before  and  wide  behind,  rough  above, 
striped  with  deep  red  on  each  side  ; the 
wing-covers  taken  together  form  an  oblong 
square  ; there  are  three  smooth  longitudinal 
, lines  or  ribs  on  each  of  them,  spotted  with 
i blood  red,  and  the  spaces  between  these  lines 
are  deeply  punctured  in  double  roivs  ; the 
under  side  of  the  body  is  black,  and  the  legs 
are  short  and  reddish.  They  measure  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  beetles 
may  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple-tree 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  A small  species  is  found 
in  this  country  ( H.  tcstacea). 

HISTER : HISTERID-tE  ; or  MIMIC 
BEETLES.  A genus  and  family  of  Coleop- 
tera,  which,  from  the  power  they  possess  of 
contracting  their  limbs  and  counterfeiting 
death,  evidently  derive  their  name  from  the 
Latin  word  Histrio , a stage  mimic.  The 
beetles  belonging  to  this  group  are  distin- 
guished by  the  very  hard  consistence  of  the 
body,  which  is  generally  of  an  oblong-quad- 
' rate  form,  and  of  a highly  polished  surface. 
The  antenna  are  short,  elbowed,  and  ter- 
minated by  a large  and  solid  club ; the 
mandibles  very  robust,  horny,  and  exserted  ; 
the  maxilla  elongated  and  bilobed  ; the  la- 
bium bipartite  and  setose  ; the  palpi  filiform  ; 

I the  legs  more  or  less  dentate,  the  two  pos- 
I terior  pairs  being  inserted  widely  apart  ; 

! and  the  elytra  generally  short  and  truncate. 
These  insects  seldom  exceed  a third  of  an 
inch  in  length  ; their  colours  are  generally 
black  and  shining  ; some  few  have  the  elytra 
ornamented  with  blood- coloured  or  pale  buff 
spots  or  exhibit  metallic  tints.  They  creep 
slowly,  but  fly  well.  They  feed  upon  decay- 
in7  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  are 


UIUIC  BZSTLX.—  (UI8TER  QOADRINOTATU8.) 

found  very  abundantly  in  the  spring  in  the 
dung  of  horses  and  cows  ; some  species, 
whose  flattened  bodies  are  admirably  adapted 
to  their  mode  of  life,  reside  beneath  the 


bark  of  trees  ; while  some  of  the  more  mi 
nute  species  are  constantly  found  as  resi- 
dents in  ants’  nests.  The  larva  are  linear, 
depressed,  nearly  smooth,  of  a soft  consist- 
ence, and  white  colour  ; and  feed  upon  the 
same  substance  as  the  perfect  insect. 

HOBBY.  ( Falco  subbuteo.')  A bird  of 
the  long-winged  Hawk  kind,  formerly  used 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  falconry,  chiefly  for 
larks  and  other  small  birds,  which  were 
caught  in  a singular  manner  : when  the 
Hawk  was  cast  off,  the  larks,  keeping  close 
to  the  ground  through  fear,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  fowler,  who  drew  a net  oyer 
them.  The  Hobby  is  about  twelve  inches 
in  length  ; has  a prominent  and  crooked 
bill ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  yellow’,  and 
over  each  eye  is  a light-coloured  streak. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  bluish  black  ; the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  with  two 
pale  yellow  spots  ; and  each  cheek  with  a 
large  black  spot  pointing  downwards.  The 
breast  and  belly  are  pale,  marked  with 
dusky  streaks  ; wings  browni  ; the  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  deep  dove  colour,  the  others 
barred  with  rusty,  and  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow.  The  female  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  male  ; the  spots 
on  her  breast  are  more  conspicuous  ; and 
her  legs  are  greenish.  She  builds  in  high 
trees  : and  lays  three  or  four  bluish  white 
eggs,  irregularly  spotted  with  grey  and  olive: 
but  the  Hobby  is  a bird  of  passage  ; and 
though  it  breeds  here,  it  migrates  from  this 
country  in  October. 

HOG.  ( Sus .)  As  all  the  varieties  of  this 
useful  quadruped  are  derived  from  the  Wild 
Boar,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  that 
animal  before  we  speak  of  the  domestic 
species  ; merely  premising  that  the  genus 
Sus  is  iu  some  points  of  an  ambiguous  nature, 
appearing  to  form  at  once  a link  between 
the  cloven-footed,  the  whole-hoofed,  and 
the  digitated  quadrupeds. 

The  Wild  Boar  is  a native  of  almost  all 
the  temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  times  of  yore  it  was  not  an  unfre- 
quent inhabitant  of  our  own  woods  and 
forests  ; where  it  served  as  a beast  of  chase, 
as  it  still  does  in  India,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Continental  Europe ; presenting 
not  only  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
sport  to  the  hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  in  which  they  can  be 
engaged.  This  fierce  and  powerful  animal  is 
armed  with  long,  curved,  and  sharp  tusks, 
capable  of  inflicting  the  most  severe  and  fatal 
wounds  : but  as  he  advances  in  age  (after  he 
has  passed  his  fifth  year),  he  becomes  less 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  grow  th  of 
these  formidable  tusks,  which  turn  up  so 
considerably  as  often  to  impede  rather  than 
assist  his  intentions  of  wounding  with  them. 
We  learn  from  Buffon, that  wild  Boars  follow 
their  common  parent  until  they  have  passed 
their  third  year,  never  wandering  alone  till 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  wolf.  “ l hese 
animals,”  says  he,  “ when  they  have  young, 
form  u kind  of  flocks,  and  it  is  upon  this 
alone  that  their  safety  depends.  When  at- 
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tacked,  the  largest  and  strongest  front  the 
enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  round  against 
the  weaker,  force  them  into  the  centre. 
Domestic  Hogs  are  also  observed  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  The  Wild 
Boar  is  hunted  with  dogs,  or  killed  by  sur- 
prise during  the  night,  when  the  moon 
shines.  As  he  hies  slowly,  leaves  a strong  I 
odour  beliind  him,  and  defends  himself 1 
against  the  dogs,  and  often  wounds  them 
dangerously,  fine  hunting-dog9  are  unne- 
cessary ; and  they  would  have  their  nose 
spoiled  and  acquire  a habit  of  moving  slowly 
by  hunting  him.  Mastitis,  with  very  little 
training,  are  sufficient.  The  oldest  Boars, 
which  are  known  by  the  track  of  their  feet, 
should  alone  be  hunted : a young  Boar  of 
three  years  old  is  difficult  to  be  attacked ; 
because  he  runs  very  far  without  stopping  : 
but  the  old  Boars  do  not  run  far,  allow  the 
dogs  to  come  near,  and  often  stop  to  repel 
them.  During  the  day  the  Boar  commonly 
keeps  in  Iris  soil,  which  is  in  the  most  se- 
questered part  of  the  woods,  and  comes  out 
by  night  in  quest  of  food  ; and  in  summer, 
when  the  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  easy  to  surprise 
him  among  the  cultivated  fields,  which  he 
frequents  every  night.” 

The  Wild  Boar  is  in  general  more  gaunt 
and  bony,  the  museular  strength  much 
greater,  and  the  temper  far  more  savage, 
than  the  domestic  Hog.  It^  is  of  a dark 
brindled  gray  colour,  or  blackish  ; but  when 
only  a year  or  two  old,  is  of  a dull  yellowish 
brown  cost  ; and  when  quite  young,  is 
marked  by  alternate  dusky  and  pale  longi- 
tudinal bands  along  the  sides.  Between  the 
bristles,  next  the  skin,  is  a finer  or  softer 
hair,  of  a woolly  or  curly  nature.  The  snout 
is  somewhat  longer  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  domestic  species ; but  the  principal 
difference  is  in  the  length  of  the  tusks, 


pally  in  having  smaller  tusks  and  larger 
ears,  which  are  also  somewhat  j*ndent  and 
of  a more  pointed  form.  In  colour,  as  well 
as  size,  it  varies  very  considerably,  but  the 
prevailing  cast  is  a dull  yellowish  white, 
marked  or  spotted  irregularly  with  black, 
sometimes  perfectly  plain  or  unspotted, 
sometimes  rufous,  and  sometimes  totally 
black.  Of  all  quadruped*  the  Hog  b the 


WIX.D  BOAR — (BUS  80ROFA.) 

Though  ordinarily  timid  and  inoffensive, 
it  is  found  that  the  females  show  the  most 
determined  courage  when  their  young  are 
attacked,  and  defend  them  with  all  imagin- 
able fierceness.  If  two  Boars  chance  to  meet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  nt  which  time 
the  male  seeks  the  female,  the  most  furious 
encounters  ensue.  By  a forest  law  of  Wil- 
liam I.  (A.  d.  1087),  it  was  ordained  that  any 
I who  were  found  guilty  of  killing  the  Stag, 
I the  Roebuck,  or  the  Wild  Boar,  should 
have  their  eyes  put  out  I 
The  Common,  or  Domestic  Hoo  (Stu 
la-ofa ) differs  from  the  wild  animal  pnnci- 


most  gross  in  his  manners,  end  has  therefore 
been  generally  regarded  as  the  very  personi- 
fication of  impurity.  The  Jews  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  eat  its  flesh  ; and  the  Ma- 
hometans agree  in  this  respect  with  the 
Mosaic  prohibition.  In  most  parts  of  Europe, 
however,  it  constitutes  a very  material  port 
of  the  food  of  mankind.  And  we  may  do 
well  to  reflect,  while  we  decry  the  filthy 
habits  of  this  animal,  that  from  our  own 
sensations  we  ore  often  apt  to  form  a partial 
judgment,  and  overlook  that  wise  decree  of 
Providence  which  adapts  every  part  of  crea- 
tion to  its  respective  inhabitants.  The  Hog 
is  an  animal  of  a remarkably  prolific  nature  ; 
and,  as  they  bring  forth  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  twenty,  at  a litter,  they 
would  soon  become  very  numerous,  were 
they  not  diminished  for  the  support  of  man. 
Their  flesh,  says  Linnaeus,  is  wholesome  food 
for  persons  of  athletic  constitutions,  or  those 
who  habituate  themselves  to  much  exercise, 
but  improper  for  6uch  as  lead  sedentary 
lives.  It  is,  however,  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  and  one  which  is  of.  great  im- 
portance to  a naval  and  commercial  nation, 
as  it  takes  salt  better  than  any  other  flesh, 
and  consequently  is  capable  of  being  longer 
preserved. 

The  Jews  and  Mahometans  not  only  ab- 
stain from  the  flesh  of  swine  from  a religious 
principle,  but  even  consider  themselves  de- 
filed by  touching  it.  The  Chinese,  on  the 
contrary,  are  so  excessively  fond  of  pork,  that 
many,  owing  to  this  partiality  alone,  as  it  is 
said,  have  been  prevented  from  conversion  to 
Mahometanism.  The  .fat  of  swine  differs, 
in  its  situation,  from  that  of  almost  every 
other  quadruped,  as  it  forms  a thick,  distinct, 
and  continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh  and 
the  skin.  Lard , which  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  fat  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  is 
applicable  to  various  uses,  both  culinary  and 
medicinal  ; and  when  good,  is  white  and 
moderately  hard.  The  skin,  when  properly 
dressed,  is* used  for  the  seals  of  saddles  ; it  is 
also  employed  by  various  artificers. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  in  this 
country  to  the  improvement  of  the  various 
breeds';  and  by  judicious  crosses  much  has 
been  effected  both  as  to  quality  and  size. 
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Some  counties  in  the  south-western  divi- 
sion of  England  are  considered  famous  tor 
their  breed  of  Hogs  ; those  of  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Berks  being  foremost ; 
but  since  the  paius  that  have  of  late  years 
been  taken  by  breeders  of  stock  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  their  exertions  by  the  various 
agricultural  associations,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  all  manifest  the  same  praiseworthy 
solicitude  in  endeavouring  to  excel  in  this 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  rural  economy. 
But  this  Ioirt  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  does 
not  properly  fall  within  our  province  ; for 
it  has  been  said,  that  where  art  begins,  the 
lii story  of  nature  ought  to  end.  M e shall 
therefore  not  notice  the  different  qualities 
which  distinguish  one  breed  from  another, 
but  conclude  with  Mr.  Bell’s  remarks  on  a 
well-known  variety  of  the  Porcine  genus  — 
the  Chinese  Hog.  “ The  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  Hog  has  effected  an  astonishing 
charnre  in  the  native  breeds,  wherever  they 
have  been  crossed  by  it.  This  very  remark- 
able variety  deserves  particular  mention, 
not  merely  as  a source  of  great  improvement 
in  an  important  branch  of  stock,  but  also  as 
connected  with  a zoological  question  of 
great  interest.  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  believes 
that  it  is  derived  from  a wild  stock  specifically 
' distinct  from  the  Wild  Boar  ; and  could  tliis 
be  proved,  it  would  go  far  to  settle  the  long 
disputed  and  difficult  question  of  specific 
distinctions,  as  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  infertile  progeny  : for  in  that  case,  as 
the  breed  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Common  Hog  is  perfectly  fertile,  the  argu- 
ment for  specific  distinction  founded  upon 
that  circumstance  at  once  fulls  to  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  those  who 
contend  that  the  production  of  fertile  young 
is  a proof  of  specific  identity  in  the  parents, 
would  of  course  hold  that  the  supposition  of 
the  celebrated  naturalist  is  erroneous  upon 
this  very  ground.  The  Chinese  Hog  is  of 
6m all  size,  short  and  thick  ; the  belly  deep, 
i and  when  fat,  nearly  reaching  the  ground  ; 
the  legs  short  and  fine  ; the  head  very  short, 
and  the  neck  thick.  Its  influence  on 'the 
I different  breeds  with  which  it  lias  intcr- 
I mixed,  has  been  greatly  to  improve  them 
in  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  ; but  while  the 
pork  of  the  Chinese  cross  is  certainly  excel- 
lent, some  of  oui  own  breeds  are  still  es- 
teemed as  yielding  by  far  the  best  bacon 
and  hams.” 

IIOG,  ETHIOPIAN.  ( Phacoc?ifcrus 
sEthiopicus.)  This  animal  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  Hog  by  a pair  of  large, 
flat,  semicircular  lobes  under  the  eyes  ; the 
snout  is  also  much  broader,  and  is  very 
strong  and  callous  : the  cars  are  large,  and 
slightly  pointed  : the  tusks  in  the  lower 
jaw  arc  rather  small,  but  those  in  the  upper 
are  large,  sharp,  and  much  curved  : they 
have  no  fore-teeth,  their  place  being  sup- 
plied by  very  hard  gums  : immediately  be- 
low the  eyes  the  skin  is  loose  and  wrinkled, 
and  on  each  ride  the  corners  of  the  mouth  is 
a callous  protuberance.  The  body  is  strong, 
and  the  limbs  muscular  ; the  tail  is  rather 
flat,  and  thinly  covered  with  scattered  hairs 


the  colour  of  the  whole  nnimal,  a dusky 
brown.  It  is  a native  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  Africa,  residing  principally  in  subterra- 
neous recesses,  which  it  digs  with  its  nose 
and  hoofs.  When  attacked  or  pursued,  it 
rushes  on  its  adversary  like  the  Boar,  and 
shows  great  fierceness. 

HOG-LOUSE.  [See  Ojnscus.] 

IIOLIBUT,  or  HALIBUT.  {Pleuronectes 
hipponlossus.)  This  fish  not  only  exceeds  in 
size  all  the  flounder  genus,  but  rauks  as  one 
of  the  largest  of  fishes  ; sometimes  attaining 
a length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a weight  of 
300  or  400  lbs.  It  is  a uative  of  the  Northern 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  and  appears  to  ar- 
rive at  its  greatest* size  in  the  former.  It  is 
considered  as  the  most  voracious  of  its  tribe  ; 
proving  on  a variety  of  other  fishes  and  Crus- 
tacea. The  colour  of  the  Ilolibut  is  deep 
brown  above,  and  white  beneath  ; the  body 
being  quite  smooth,  and  the  scales  mode- 
rately small.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and  dry, 
but  it  admits  of  being  salted  ; and  it  con- 
stitutes no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Greenlanders,  who  cut  it  into  tlun  slips, 
and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  In  the  London 
markets  this  fish  is  usually  cut  into  large 
pieces  when  exposed  for  6nle. 

HOLOTIIURIADiE.  A family  of  Echi- 
nodermata,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
wliicli  are,  that  the  body  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  defended  by  a coriaceous  integument. : 
open  at  both  ends,  and  perforated  by  nu- 
merous small  canals,  through  which  suckers 
are  protruded.  At  the  anterior  extremity 
is  the  mouth,  furnished  with  many  retrac- 
tile tentacula,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  the 
aperture  of  the  cloaca. 

The  IloJothuricn  of  the  European  seas  are 
neither  numerous  nor  brilliantly  coloured  ; 
but  in  more  tropical  seas,  where  coral  reefs 
rise  within  a moderate  distance  of  the  sur- 
face, as  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  sous  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Australia,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  many  of  them 
splendidly  coloured  ; so  that,  together  with 
other  Radiata  of  this  and  other  orders,  they 
make  the  sea-bottom,  when  seen  by  the 
light  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  as  gay  as  a 
tropical  garden.  The  llolothuriuj  resemble 
cucumbers ; and  various  Actinias,  when 
their  tentacula  are  expanded,  have  as  gay 
an  appearance  as  the  flowers  of  almost  any 
plants.  Many  of  this  species  are  esculent, 
and  of  a very  gelatinous  nature.  When 
properly  prepared,  the  Chinese  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  them  as  a principal  ingredient 
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in  restorative  soups.  The  Malays  catch  and 
dry  them  in  great  quantities  for  the  Chi- 
nese markets,  where  they  fetch  a high  price, 
and  arc  called  Trepany. 

We  learn  from  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  \\  . 
Pencil,  read  before  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution  of  Cornwall,  that  a species  of 
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Holothuria , called  the  “ Nigger"  or  “ Cotton 
Spinner  " by  the  Cornish  fishermen,  is  very 
common  In  deep  water  off  the  Deudman,  und 
is  held  by  them  in  great  detestation,  from  i 
its  throwing  out  what  they  call  “cotton," 
and  from  its  slimy  nature,  und  also  because 
where  the  “ Niggers  ” are  numerous  and  get 
into  the  crab-pots,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
either  crabs  or  lobsters  are  caught.  Their 
appearance,  when  closed  up,  very  much  re- 
sembles a small  cucumber,  the  back  being 
dark  — almost  black  at  times  — and  the 
under  part  light  yellowish  green,  which, 
with  the  thorn-like  appendages  on  the  back, 
make  the  appearance  more  complete.  On 
being  handled,  they  stain  the  hand  light 
green.  The  head  is  furnished  with  twenty 
tentncula,  which  surround  the  mouth  ; the 
opening  is  tolerably  large,  and  can  be  much 
expanded  ; and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  j 
motions  of  the  tentacula  acting  as  feeders. 
If  the  tentncula  are  viewed  from  the  upper 
part  they  arc  club-shaped  on  the  top,  this 
club  being  placed  on  a footstalk  an  inch  in 
length,  which  is  retractile,  and  is  invariably  j 
of  a lighter  colour  than  the  top.  When  seen  | 
from  the  under  side,  they  appear  like  the  , 
umbels  of  the  elder,  and  are  beautifully  1 
brauched  and  tipped  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  elder  flowers.  They  can  completely 
close  in  their  tentacula,  which  they  do  on 
being  disturbed;  and  they  use  them  at 
times  as  organs  of  locomotion.  Outside  the  j 
tentacula  is  a border  of  spines  like  processes 
on  a skin,  which  reaches  a short  way  up  the 
tentacula,  and  serves  as  a covering  when  | 
these  are  withdrawn.  These  spines  very 
much  resemble  the  thorns  of  the  brier  ; the 
back  and  sides  are  covered  with  similar 
ones,  but  not  in  rows.  The  under  side  is  | 
furnished  with  feelers  in  very  great  num-  ; 
bers  : these  feelers  they  stretch  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  attach  themselves  firmly  , 
i by  them  ; so  much  so,  that  in  trying  to  de- 
I taeh  them  the  feelers  have  been  frequently 
i left  behind.  Each  feeler  lias  a small  round 
calcareous  plate  at  the  tip,  which,  under 
; the  microscope,  shows  that  it  is  composed  of 
innumerable  plates,  an  object  of  great  beauty; 
these  plates  effervesce  with  acid  and  so  do 
the  plates  of  the  mouth  and  tips  of  the  pro-  ; 
cesses.  When  the  softer  parts  of  the  feelers 
arc  cut  transversely,  they  are  composed  of  < 
fine  tubes,  and  when  magnified  have  very  ; 
much  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  corals.  | 
The  animal  is  covered  with  a dark  slimy 
I mucilaginous  skin,  which  peels  off  freely ; 

: underneath  this  it  is  light  gray,  and  has  a 
reticulated  appearance.  They  arc  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  lengths,  often  nearly  a loot 
in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion  ; they 
sometimes  draw  themselves  almost  into  a 
ball,  at  others  are  much  inflated  in  the 
! centre.  At  times  they  lie  motionless,  but 
generally  they  are  in  motion.  These  ani- 
mals arc  enveloped  in  a film  so  tenacious 
that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  rub  them  to 
pieces  in  the  water  ; on  exposure  to  air  they 
lose  their  tenacity  and  crumble  to  pieces. 
This  species  of  Holothuria  is  extremely  ir- 
ritable, and  on  being  touched  or  disturbed, 
throws  out  a bunch  of  white  taper  threads, 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  one-eighth  in 


thickness ; these  soon  become  attenuated, 
cither  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  or  the 
coming  into  contact  with  something,  and 
are  drawn  into  very  long  thread*  of  great 
tenacity  ; they  stick  to  every  thing  t:»ey 
touch,  and  from  the*e  tin:  animal*  are  called 
“cotton  spinners”  by  t lie  fbhermen.  TLi* 
small  bunch  is  drawn  into  a large  mas*  of 
threads,  so  small  that  the  finest  sewing- 
cotton  is  not  equal  to  it,  and  is  no  doubt  1 
one  of  the  means  of  defence  provided  for  its  ■ 
preservation. 

HOMARUS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  Crus- 
tacea, containing  the  Lobstel  [which  see}. 

HOMOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  possessing  two  pair*  of 
wings,  usually  composed  of  a nrro  membrane, 
aud  not  covered  by  scales  ; and  by  having 
the  anterior  pair  of  the  tame  substance 
throughout,  and  roof-like  when  folded.  The 
mouth  is  adapted  for  suctiou.  the  tongue 
being  channelled,  and  surrounded  by  lancet- 
like  organs,  with  which  the  tissues  of  plant* 
are  pierced.  All  the  i;.- 
subsist  on  vegetable  juices  ; and  among  them 
there  are  many  which  do  an  incredible 
amount  of  damage  to  the  garden  crops.  This 
order  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  : 
in  the  first,  Trimera , the  tarsi  have  three 
joints  ; in  the  second,  Dirnera,  they  have 
two  ; and  in  the  third,  Monomera,  they  have 
but  one  joint. 

HONEY-GUIDE.  fCuculus  Indicator ' 
Sparm.)  The  birds  to  which  this  name  is 
given  inhabit  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  i 
arc  closely  allied  to  the  Cuckoo  tribe,  but 
differ  from  them  in  hatching  their  own  eggs. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  curious  habit 
of  guiding  the  natives  to  the  nests  of_  wild 
bees,  enticing  them  to  the  spot  by  flitting 
before  them,  and  reiterating  a peculiar  cry . 
Thev  have  a solid,  conical,  and  arched  beak  : 
smail  head  ; body  long  and  straight : toes 
strong  and  short  ; and  wings  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  tail.  The  feathers  are  short, 
hard,  aud  pressed  clof»e  to  the  body  ; and 
the.  skin  is  so  thick  and  tough  as  to  protect 
them  effectually  from  the  stings  of  bees,  un- 
less the  enraged  insects  attack  their  eyes. 
The  nest  of  this  Honey-guide  is  composed  o. 
slender  filaments  of  bark  woven  together  in 
the  form  of  a bottle,  the  neck  and  opening 
hanging  downwards  : and  it  is  said  to  be 
j constructed  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  which  the 
I bird  climbs  like  a woodpecker.  The  general 
colour  is  an  olive-green,  brownish  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  inclining  to  yellow  beneath. 
One  species  is  described  as  being  about  seven 
inches  in  length  ; and  another  as  ten  inches  : 
they  are  culled,  respectively,  the  little  ana 
Great  Honey-guide  l Indicator  minor  and 
j Indicator  major). 

j HONE  Y-S UCKEH  and  HONEY- 
I EATER.  (Anthocharaa.ndJU'lii'ora.)  The 
Honey-suckers  are  a family  of  Birds,  closely 
1 allied  to  the  Humming-birds  i.  TrochdnnrX 
' and  peculiar  to  New  Holland  and  the  neich- 
I bouring  islands.  The  chief  difiercnce  con- 
I sists  in  their  bill  and  legs  being  stronger, 

! and  their  powers  of  flight  less  conspicuous. 

: Besides  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  the  insect* 
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obtained  with  them,  many  of  these  birds 
feed  on  berries  ; and  one  species  is  said  to 
pick  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  to.  extract 
insects  from  them  by  means  of  its  long 
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fcontrae,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
' Woodpecker.  The  truly  national  work  of 
I Mr.  Gould,  “The  Birds  of  Australia,”  con- 
; tains  figures  and  descriptions  of  many  spe- 
j cies.  (5ur  figure  is  derived  from  liis  work. 

I [See  Antiiocii.eka  : Mklituaga.] 

HOOKTIP  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
| by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  geuera  Dre^u/ia 
and  1‘latyptcryx. 

HOOPOE.  (Upupa.)  A genus  of  birds 
| bearing  a close  relationship  to  certain  forms 
i of  the  Corrida:  or  Crow  family.  The  bill  is 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 

I I purposes,  as  in  the  Hombills ; namely,  for 
' 1 seizing  insects,  & c.,  squeezing  them  to  death, 

I and  throwing  them  with  a jerk  into  the 
. throat.  The  tongue  is  short,  and  destitute 
I of  the  power  of  extension. 

I The  Common  or  Europe  ax  Hoopoe  ( ZJpu- 
pa  rjtops)  is  an  elegant  bird,  inhabiting  the 
wanner  and  temperate  parts  of  the  old  Con- 
tinent. and  migrating  occasionally  to  the 
i British  islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  it 
I by  its  head  being  ornamented  with  a hand- 
1 some  crest,  c«jm|K»sed  of  cinnamon-coloured 
1 feathers  of  unequal  lengths,  having  a white 
bar  and  black  tips,  which  it  can  expand  and 
depress  at  pleasure.  Its  bill  is  also  much 
longer  and  more  slender,  and  its  feet  much 
shorter.  The  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
j body  is  pale  ferruginous,  darkest  on  the  back 
i and  shoulders  : the  wings  and  tail  arc  black, 
i the  former  crossed  by  five  white  bars,  the  lat- 
ter crossed  in  the  middle  by  a white  crescent. 
The  Hoopoe  feeds  on  various  grubs,  worms, 

, tec. ; hence  it  follows  the  retreat  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  whose  neighbouring  plains 
1 swarm  with  insect  life  ; and  it  also  frequents 
ploughed  lands  and  pasture  grounds,  like 
the  crows.  It  is  more  abundant  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  than  in  Britain  ; hut  its 
I sojourn  in  temperate  climates  is  but  short. 


its  arrival  from  warmer  regions  being  late 
in  the  year,  nud  its  departure  early.  This 
migration,  however,  is  not  universal,  since 
it  is  observed  that  great  numbers  of  these 
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birds  are  constantly  found  about  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Egypt,  becoming  very  fa- 
miliar with  man,  and  building  their  nests  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  habitations. 
The  flight  of  the  Hoopoe  is  rather  slow  and 
undulating  ; and  it  seldom  perches  on  trees. 
The  name  of  the  bird  seems  to  he  derived 
from  its  continually  uttering,  in  soft  and 
rapid  tones,  a peculiar  sound,  resembling 
houj),  hoop , hoop. 

HOPLOPTERUS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Plovers  : 60  named  from  the  bony 
spine  or  projection  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing.  There  are  several  species,  of  which 
the  longest  known  is  the  Spur-winged 
Plover  of  Africur (H.  Spinosits). 

HOPPING  DICK.  The  local  name  given  j 
to  a species  of  Thrush  {Mcrula  leucogenys), 
common  in  Jamaica,  whose  lively  and  fa- 
miliar manners,  as  well  as  his  sable  plumage, 
and  clear,  lieh,  and  mellow  song,  greatly 
resemble  the  English  Blackbird.  “ The  fo- 
rests skirting  the  mountain  are  his  favourite 
haunt.  If  he  frequents  the  open  slopes  and  ! 
crests  of  the  hills,  he.glides  from  tree  to  tree, 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  grass.  If  lie 
rises  above  the  lower  branches  of  the  pi- 
mento, or  into  some  of  the  loftier  shrubs,  it 
is  to  visit  the  Tillandsias , or  parasitical  wild  1 
pines,  to  drink  from  within  the  heart-leuve9  j 
at  those  reservoirs  of  collected  dews,  which  j 
are  the  only  resource  of  the  birds  in  these 
high  mountains.  His  dark  sooty  plumage, 
his  brilliant  orange  hill,  and  his  habit,  when 
surprised  or  disturbed,  of  escaping  by  running 
or  flying  low,  and  sounding  all  the  while 
his  alarm  scream  till  he  gets  away  into  the 
thicket,  completely  identify  him  with  the 
European  Blackbird.” — Gosse. 

IIORIADiE.  This  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects  is  of  very  small  extent,  hut  the  Bpe- 
eies  are  comparatively  large,  handsomely 
coloured,  anil  principally  confined  to  tro- 
pical countries.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
species  (lloria  maculata),  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  suid 
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to  destroy  the  larva  of  a species  of  wild  car- 
penter bee  ( Xj/locopn  teredo ),  which  makes 
its  ceLls  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  trunks  of 


horn:  a longitudinal  black  line  divide*  this 
process,  the  part  above  it  being  of  a bright 
red,  the  part  below  yellow,  and  the  beu*  of 


trees.  Our  figure  represents  the  Cissitcj  testa- 
cca , from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Horia  by  the  head  being  narrower  than 
the  thorax,  and  the  posterior  femora  much 
thickened. 

HORNBILL.  ( Buceros .1  This  family  of 
Conirostral  birds  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
large  size  of  the  beak,  and  for  an  extraor- 
dinary protuberance  with  which  this  is  sur- 
mounted. They  are  both  carnivorous  and 
frugivorous,  feeding  not  only  on  various 
berries,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
but  also  on  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  as 
mice  and  small  birds,  as  well  as  on  insects 
and  any  putrid  animal  substance.  Their 
large  bills  are  of  much  less  real  than  appa- 
rent strength,  and  they  vary  considerably  in 
appearance  during  the  different  periods  of 
their  ugc,  the  upper  process  or  excrescence 
not  exhibiting  its  genuine  form  till  the  full 
growth  of  the  bird.  When  cut  across,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  a very  loose  bony  sub- 
stance : its  interior  being  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  osseous  fibres,  the  interspaces 
being  quite  hollow:  all  the  bones,  indeed, 
of  this  remarkable  bird  being  more  per- 
meated by  air  than  in  any  other  species. 
They  inhabit  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa;  and  in  their  general  habits  they 
seem  to  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Crows.  The  larger  species  are  very 
difficult  of  approach  ; and  they  perch  on 
the  branches  of  high  trees,  where  their  vision 
can  command  an  extensive  range.  They 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
old  continent  that  the  Toucans  do  in  Ame- 
rica; not  only  from  the  enormous  size  of 
the  bill,  but  also  from  their  habit  of  swal- 
lowing their  food  whole,  throwing  it  up  into 
the  air,  and  catching  it  as  it  falls.  There 
arc  many  species ; but  two  will  suffice  for 
our  description. 

The  Rhinoceros  TTornbill.  (Luceros 
Rhwoccros.)  This  bird  is  about  the  size, 
though  rather  more  slender,  than  a hen 
turkev  : its  colour  black,  except  the  lower 
part  of  the  bellv  nnd  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
are  white  : the  bill  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  slightly  curved,  sharp-pointed,  irre: 
gularly  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  iurmsheu 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  with  an 
immense  appenduge  in  the  form  ot  a reverted 
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it  black  ; the  bill  itself  i3  black  at  the  base, 
tinged  with  bright  red,  and  the  remainder  is 
yellow  : the  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour. 

The  Undulated  Hornbill.  ( Rucerr * 
undulatiis.)  The  beak  of  this  species  is  more 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the 
colours  have  more  variety  and  elegance  than  ; 
in  any  other  of  the  tribe.  The  length  of  the 
bird  is  about  thirty  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
bill,  which  is  only  five.  The  plumage  is 
black,  with  a strong  gloss  of  blue,  and  a 
large  patch  of  red-brown  between  the  shoul- 
ders : the  chin,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  space  between  them  and  the  upper  man- 
dible, are  covered  by  a bluish  bare  skin  : the 
bill  is  a pale  yellow,  tinged  with  brown  ; 
and  is  moderately  curved  and  sharp-pointed. 

HORNED  OWE.  [See  Owl.] 

HORNET.  (Vesjxi  crabro.)  This  insect 
is  of  the  Wasp  kind,  but  much  more  for- 
midable, and  very  considerably  larger.  It 
has  four  wings,  the  first  pair  being  by  far 
the  largest,  and  with  these  it  flics  with  groat 
velocity.  The  head  is  oblong,  and  yellowish: 
the  eyes  are  prominent  and  semilunated  ; 
and  between  them  there  are  two  falciform 
antennee.  The  body  is  united  to  the  shoul- 
ders by  a slender  filameut ; the  middle  of 
the  fore  part  is  of  a dark  brown  hue.  marked 
with  a deep  vellow  belt ; and  the  hinder 
part  is  wholly  of  that  colour,  except  that  it 
is  variegated  with  eight  brown  spots.  The 
Hornet,  like  the  Wasp,  is  extremely  vora- 
cious, and  prevs  on  almost  any  kind  of  lresh 
auimal  substances  which  it  can  obtain,  as 
well  as  on  honey,  fruit,  &c.  Its  sting  is 
greatly  to  lie  dreaded,  aud  is  often  productive 
of  very  serious  consequences.  The  Hornet  s 
nest  is  generally  built  in  the  cavity  ot  some 
decayed  tree,  or  immediately  Uncath  its 
roots  ; and  not  unfrequcntly  in  timber  yards 
and  other  similar  situations.  It  m of  a 
smaller  size  than  that  of  the  W a=p.  and  of  a 
somewhat  globular  form,  with  the  mouths 
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of  the  cells  downwards,  which  in  a great 
measure  preserves  them  from  the  rain.  In 
“ The  Zoologist,”  p.  162.  F.  Smith,  Esq., 
Curator  of  the  Entomological  Society,  thus 
writes  : — “A  few  years  ago,  as  I was  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  Virginia  Water,  by  moon- 
light,! heard  a loud  booming  noise,  evidently 
caused  by  some  insect  darting  rapidly  by. 

I was  for  some  time  at  a loss  to  conceive 
what  this  could  be  ; at  last  I succeeded  in 
knockiug  one  down,  when  I found  it  was  a 
hornet.  By  watching  the  flight  of  others,  I 
soon  discovered  the  tree  containing  their 
! nest : they  were  carrying  on  their  labours 
i bv  the  light  of  the  moon,  apparently  quite 
as  busily  as  if  it  had  been  open  day.”  [See 
| VESPID-E.] 

This  brief  notice  of  the  Hornet  leads  us  to 
extract  from  the  “ Journal  of  a Naturalist  ” 
some  interesting  remarks  relative  to  this  iu- 
I sect : — “ Every-day  events  manifest  to  very 
j superficial  observation,  that  no  created  being, 

• from  the  monster  of  the  ocean, 1 that  makes 
the  deep  boil  like  a pot  of  ointment,’  to  the 
insect  that  feebly  creeps  on  the  ground,  exists 
1 free  from  the  persecutions  or  annoyance  of 
another.  Some  may  be  subject  to  fewer 
injuries  than  others,  but  none  are  wholly 
; exempt : the  strong  assail  by  power,  and 
become  assaulted  themselves  by  the  minute  or 
weak.  This  year  (182G)  the  Hornet  abounded 
i with  us  in  unusual  numbers,  and  aftorded 
: constant  evidence  of  its  power  and  voracity 
that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  any 
I ravenous  beast.  In  our  gardens  the  impe- 
rious murmur  of  four  or  five  of  them  at  a 
time  might  be  frequently  heard  about  our 
| fruit-trees.  They  would  occasionally  ex- 
I tract  the  sweet  liquor  from  the  gage,  or  other 
rich  plums  ; but  the  prime  object  of  their 
visit  was  to  seize  the  wasps  that  frequented 
! the  same  places.  This  they  not  only  did 
when  the  creature  was  feeding  on  the  fruit, 
but  would  hawk  after  them  when  on  the 
wing  ; capture  them  with  a facility  to  which 
I their  heavy  flight  seemed  unequal  ; bear 
1 them  to  some  neighbouring  plant,  and  there 
feed  on  the  insect,  which  seemed  perfectly 
overpowered  by  the  might  of  the  Hornet. 
The  first  operation  was  to  snip  off  the  head, 

; then  to  cut  away  the  lower  part  by  the 
j waist ; and,  when  near,  we  could  hear  them 
shearing  away  the  outer  coat  from  the  body, 
and  crushing  it  with  their  strong  mandibles  ; 
sometimes  devouring  it,  but  generally  only 
sucking  the  juices  it  contained.  Their  avi- 
dity for  this  sort  of  food  is  very  manifest, 
when  the  grape  ripens  on  the  wall : being 
commonly  the  only  remaining  fruit,  the 
wasp  abounds  there  ; the  Hornets  flock  to 
1 the  prey,  and  we  may  see  them  in  constant 
j progress,  bearing  their  victims  from  the 
bunches.  The  wasp  itself  seizes  the  house- 
I fly  ; but  this  seems  rather  the  display  of 
, wanton  power  than  for  food,  as  it  bears  the 
I fly  about  with  it  for  a length  of  time,  and 
drops  it  unconsumcd.  The  fly,  in  its  turn, 
j is  conducive,  uftcr  its  manner,  to  the  death 
of  many  an  animal.  We  know  not  any  in- 
sect that  destroys  the  Hornet ; but  its  power 
and  being  are  terminated  by  some  very  ef- 
fective agent,  os  in  particular  years  it  is 
almost  unknown.”  To  the  foregoing  the 
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author  appends  the  following  note  : — “ The 
Hornet  is  a very  pugnacious  animal.  They 
will  tight  desperately  with  each  other  at 
times,  when  they  meet  in  pursuit  of  prey, 
biting  each  other’s  body,  and  trying  to  get 
their  mandibles  under  the  head  of  their  op- 
ponent, to  snip  it  off.  I one  day  confined, 
under  a glass,  two  of  these  creatures  winch 
had  been  fighting.  One  had  evidently  the 
mastery ; but  both  had  been  so  injured  in 
the  contest,  that  they  soon  died  ; and  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  fall  victims  to  each 
other’s  voracity  in  the  cold  damp  season 
that  usually  terminates  the  autumn  of  our 
year." 

HORNET  [SPHINX].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Hawk-moths  of  the  genus  Tro- 
chilium. 

HORSE.  (.Eqrn/s  calalhis.)  This  most 
useful  and  beautiful  quadruped  demands, 
perhaps,  a more  extended  notice  than  the 
ordinary  limits  of  tliis  work  may  seem  to 
afford;  but  we  trust  we  have  not  omitted 
any  material  point,  zoological  or  historical, 
that  is  essential  to  a complete  description  of 
an  animal,  whose  services  to  mankind  are 
everywhere  deemed  invaluable,  and  whose 
noble  nature  universally  excites  man’s  ad- 
miration. It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
had  not  custom  dignified  the  Lion  with  the 
title  of  “ king  of  beasts,”  reason  could  no- 
where confer  that  honour  more  deservedly 
than  on  the  Horse.  His  courage,  strength, 
fleetness,  his  symmetrical  form,  and  gran- 
deur of  deportment,  are  unalloyed  by  any 
quality  injurious  to  other  creatures,  or  cal- 
culated to  create  the  aversion  of  man  ; whose 
orders  he  implicitly  obeys,  whose  severest 
tasks  he  undertakes  with  a cheerful  alacrity, 
and  whose  pleasures  he  contributes  to  with 
animation  and  delight.  Nor  is  this  all : for, 
when  called  to  bear  our  warriors  to  the  battle- 
field, nothing  can  excel  his  resolute  fierce- 
ness, his  courageous  ardour  ! In  the  poetical 
language  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  “ His  neck 
is  clothed  with  thunder.  The  glory  of  liis 
nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  the  valley, 
and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.  He  goeth  on 
to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at 
danger,  and  is  not  affrighted  ; neither  turnetli 
he  back  from  the  sword.”  (Job,  xxxix.) 

What  region  the  Horse  originally  inha- 
bited, or  to  what  nation  we  are  indebted  for 
his  first  subjugation,  are  questions  far  too 
remote  for  history  to  resolve.  That  this 
animal  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  reduce  it  to  obe- 
dience, and  train  it  to  the  various  purposes 
of  civilized  life,  appears  highly  probable 
from  various  passages  in  the  Bible,  though 
no  direct  testimony  of  such  a fact  is  to  be 
gathered  from  that  source.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  Horse  occurs  during  the  wise 
administration  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  who,  we 
are  told,  gave  the  famishing  inhabitants 
bread  “ in  exchange  for  horses  and  also 
when  the  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  was 
removed  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  for  burial, 
we  read  that  “there  went  up  with  him  both 
chariots  and  horsemen.”  The  period  when 
the  Horse  is  thuB  indicated  as  a beast  both  of 
draught  and  burden,  is  1650  years  before  the 


birth  of  Christ;  which  is  a date  anterior  to  appearance  of  any  danger,  they  evidently 
any  that  profane  history  affords  on  the  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a 
subject.  ! leader,  in  order  the  more  effectually  Xo 

The  generic  characteristics  of  the  Horse  resist  the  enemy's  attack.  Large  herd*  are 
are  a broad  undivided  hoof;  six  cutting-  sometimes  seen  in  the  southern  parts  Of 
teeth  or  nippers  in  each  jaw  ; two  very  small  i Siberia,  in  the  desert*  of  the  M U tern- 
tusks  or  canines  ; grinders  witli  a flat  crown,  | tory.  and  among  the  Kalhaa  to  tne  north- 
presenting,  when  worn,  different  figures,  west  of  China.  Moldavia  alro  abound*  with 
formed  by  the  enamelled  plates  of  the  inte-  . them.  At  the  Ca;*  of  Good  Hope  there  are 
rior;  stomach  small  and  simple,  intestines  , numbers  of  wild  Horses,  but  they  are  tma-1 
very  lnrge.  Wild  Horses  exist  in  many  and  vicious.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
countries;  hut  Arabia  produces  the  most  other  parts  of  Africa,  but  the  eavaae*  there 
beautiful  breed,  and  also  the  most  generous,  ; 6eem  ignorant  of  tlieir  value,  and  al*o  of  tae 
swift,  courageous,  and  persevering.  They  methods  of  taming  them.  . 

occur,  though  not  in  great  numbers,  even  in  In  Brando’s  Dictionary  oi  Science.  i;c.  it 
the  deserts  of  that  couutry,  and  the  natives  | is  remarked,  that  “wild  Hop*-  apjxr.tr  to  be 
make  use  of  every  stratagem  to  take  them,  free  from  nearly  all  those  di -cases  to  wmen 
They  select  the  most  promising  for  breeding,  | the  domestic  breed  are  pr<me.  Iney  are 
and,  instead  of  crossing  the  breed,  the  utmost  generally  of  a pale  or  gravi-h-bn-v  n colour, 
care  i3  taken  to  keep  it  entire.  Di  other  with  brown  mane  and  tad,  a whitish  muzzle 
countries  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  the  changing  to  black  about  the  mouth.  I ; vy 
races,  otherwise,  it  is  said,  the  Horses  would  ! are  less  than  the  domestic  breed  : wiin  a 
soon  degenerate;  but  in  Arabia  the  same  'larger  head;  longer  legs ; larger  ears,  witn 
blood  has  passed  down  through  a long  sue-  the  apices  sub-reflected;  the  forehwd  i* 
cession,  without  any  diminution  either  of  I more  convex  above  the  eyes  -.  the  hoo*s  are 
beauty  or  strength.  A general  belief  has  1 contracted  and  sub-cylindncal ; mane  eub- 
hence  arisen,  and  been  long  maintained,  erect,  less  lax  than  in  the  domestic  nor-*: 
that  to  Arabia  are  we  indebted  for  the  primi-  j the  coat,  in  winter,  looser  and  sub-undo- 
tive  breed  of  this  noble  animal,  and  for  its  | luted  along  the  back  ; the  iail  not  very  »arg.. 
subjugation  to  man's  use.  This  opinion,  They  recognize  the  presence  of  man  tl  i 
however,  has  been  combated  by  Mr.  Bell  (in  great  distance  when  he  approaches  them  to 
his  History  of  British  Quadrupeds)  in  the  ! windward,  and  fly  from  lum  wn.n  wonderful 
following  terms  : “ The  long  acknowledged  | speed  ; they  prefer  sunny  slopes,  and  avoid 
superiority  of  the  Horses  of  Arabia  is  no  | forests  and  steep  places  They  do  not  wan- 
proof  that  they  were  indigenous  to  that  arid  \ der  beyond^  the  fiftietli  ^ degree 


of  north 

Wild  stallions  attracted  by  do- 
reason*'  to* conclude  that  it  was  only  "at  a I mestic  mares  are  often  taken  and  killed. 


country  in  a wild,  state  ; for  there  is  great  ; latitude. 

reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  only  at  a , mestic  i . . 

comparatively  late  period  that  they  were  | The  first  change  winch  domesticanon 
emnloved  by  that  people.  Whilst  Solomon  ; upon  the  form  °f  the  wild  Horse 
employee  uy  mu;  pcup.c „<•  i,™.  the  bulk  of  his  trunk  as  compared 


weras 
wild  Horse  is  10 


wns  receiving  from  Arabia  treasures  of  | increase  — - — . , 

various  kinds  it  was  from  Egypt  only  that  with  his  head  and  limbs. _ This  change  is 
his  Horses  w'ere  brought:  aiid  so  highly  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Arabian, 
were  they  valued  by  this  magnificent  and  | which  we  must  regard  as  an  early, u not 
luxurious'  king,  that . notwithstanding  the  I first  remove  from  his  wild  neighbours  of 


first  remove  from 
the  more  northern  deserts,  and  which  the 
Bedouin  still  hunts  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh.  The  head  is  not  only  proportionally 
smaller,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the  shortness 
and  fineness  of  the  muzzle,  the  prominence 
and  brilliance  of  the  eye.  and  the  smallness 
of  the  ears.  The  body  is  still  somewhat  light, 
and  narrow  at  the  fore  part;  but  the  shoulder 
is  superior  in  its  formation  to  that  in  any 
other  breed.  The  Arabian  seldom  stands 
more  than  fourteen  hands  two  inches.  The 
‘Barb,’  so  called  from  its  native  country. 
Barbary,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  near 


the 

Divine  prohibition,  ‘that  the  king  shall  not 
multiply  Horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  his 
people  to  return  into  Egypt,  to  the  end  that 
he  should  multiply  Horses,’  it  is  stated  that 
he  had  no  less  than  forty  thousand  stalls  of 
Horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen.  There  appears  great  probability, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  that  Egypt  or  its 
neighbourhood  is  its  original  country  ; and 
still  more,  that  this  extraordinary  people 
first  rendered  it  subservient  to  man,  and 
subsequently  distributed  it  to  other  coun- 

*1?  does  not  appear,  then,  that  a clue  can 
obtained  to  determine,  wi‘u  — 
of  precision,  in  what  country 

[Xl'ot'XaT^  • tile  head 

to  t lie  3 Ktntp  seem  to  have  been  de-  Barb  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  ^raoefui 

which  are  descended  from  those  of  Amla-  introduction  of,  and  interbreeding  wi.h.  the 
S3?  originally  carried  Blither  by^  “JJ  I ^ Hot? Tna, orally  an  herbivorous 
Spanish  conquerors  ^ and  w I f „ml  is  more  scrupulous  in  the  choice  . 

accounts  given  b;  'iinous  fooll  than  most  oilier  domestic  quad-  ! 

{SrofseviraiumuliX  llut  that  on  the  rupeds : in  the  meadow  rejecting  seven^ 


he  ob^in^d  to  de^rmine,' with  any  degree  MW  Urn  Arabian;  i,  -Mom  exceeds  hmrteen 
of  precision  in  what  country  the  Horse  first  hands  and  an  inch  ; the  shoulders  are  flak 
roamed  at  large,  or  where  lie  first  submitted  i the  chest  round,  the  kgs  rather  king,  and 
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plants  which  the  ox  devours  with  pleasure, 
llis  thin  and  muscular  lips,  his  firm  and 
compressed  mouth,  and  his  sharp  incisor 
teeth,  are  admirably  adapted  to  seize  and  to 
crop  the  grass  ; and  when,  free  from  man’s 
control,  he  can  follow  his  own  propensities, 
we  all  know  that  grass  is  his  chosen  food  : 
yet,  in  order  that  he  may  subsist  (as  in  his 
present  state  of  domestication  he  necessarily 
must)  on  aliment  of  a much  harder  kind, 
he  is  enabled,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  his  face,  so  to  move  his 
jaws  as  to  comminute  and  grind  down  his 
“corn,'’  — Of  the  various  modes  of  judging 
of  a Horse’s  age,  the  best  is  from  a careful 
inspection  of  the  teeth.  Five  days  after 
birth,  the  four  teeth  in  front,  called  nippers, 
begin  to  shoot ; these  are  cast  off  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  a half,  but  are  soon  re- 
newed ; and  in  the  following  year  two  above 
and  two  below,  namely  one  on  each  side  of 
the  nippers,  are  also  thrown  off ; at  four 
years  and  a half  other  four  next  those  last 
placed  fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  other 
four,  which  grow  much  more  slowly.  I rom 
these  last  four  corner  teeth  it  is  that  the  ani- 
mal’s age  is  distinguished,  for  they  are  somc- 
j what  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  have  a 
I black  mark  in  the  cavities.  At  five  years 
old  these  teeth  scarcely  rise  above  the  gums; 
at  six,  their  hollow  pits  begin  to  fill  up,  and 
turn  to  a brown  spot ; and  before  eight  years 
the  mark  generally  disappears. . A Horse’s 
age  is  also  indicated  by  the  canine  teeth  or 
1 tusks,  for  those  in  the  under  jaw  generally 
1 shoot  at  three  years  and  a half,  and  the  two 
I in  the  upper  at  four  ; till  six  they  continue 
' sharp  at  the  points  ; but  at  ten  they  appear 
1 long  and  blunted.  There  are,  however, 
many  circumstances  which  render  a decision 
as  to  the  age  of  the  Horse  very  difficult  after 
the  marks  are  effaced  from  the  lower  inci- 
j sore  : and  it  should  be  observed,  that  Horses 
which  are  always  kept  in  the  stable  have 
the  mark  much  sooner  worn  out  than  those 
j that  are  at  gTass ; to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  artful  tricks  resorted  to  by  dealers 
and  jockeys  to  deceive  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary. 

The  Horse  has  three  natural  paces,  namely, 
walking,  trotting,  and  galloping.  In  the 
first,  he  moves  off  with  one  of  his  forefeet, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  hind 
leg  of  the  opposite  side  ; and  so  with  the 
other  fore  and  hind  leg.  Hi9  trot  differs 
from  his  walk,  not  only  in  its  greater  velo- 
city, but  also  in  this,  that  he  always  moves 
the  two  opposite  legs  together.  The  gallop 
is  a series  of  leaps,  and  it  is  true  and  regular, 
when  the  horse  lifts  his  two  feet  on  one  side 
at  the  6ame  time,  and  follows  with  those  on 
the  other  side.  These  three  natural  paces 
may  lie  converted  into  artificial  paces  by  art 
and  skill.  But  as  this  is  a part  of  the  science 
of  horsemanship,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
more  than  adverted  to  in  this  place  : we 
shall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  the  trot 
is  the  pace  which  enables  all  quadrupeds  to 
balance  and  support  themselves  with  ease 
and  firmness  ; and  it  is  therefore  the  most 
proper  for  ensuring  a free  determined  motion 
to  the  Horse. 

An  old  writer,  Camerarius,  sayB,  a perfect 


Horse  should  have  the  breast  broad,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long,  the  countenance 
fierce  like  a lion,  a nose  like  a sheep,  the 
head,  legs,  and  skin  of  a deer,  the  throat  and 
neck  of  a wolf,  and  the  ear  and  tail  of  a fox. 
This  is  as  graphic  as  it  is  concise  ; but  to  be 
serviceable  it  is  much  too  general  : we  there- 
fore turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia for  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  proper 
conformation  of  the  Horse.  “ The  head 
should  not  be  disproportionally  large,  and 
should  be  well  set  on;  i.  e.  the  lower  jaw- 
bones should  he  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
enable  the  head  to  form  that  angle  with  the 
neck  which  gives  free  motion  and  a gracelul 
carriage  to  it,  and  prevents  its  bearing  too 
heavy  on  the  hand.  The  eye  should  be 
large’  and  a little  prominent,  and  the  eyelid 
fine  and  thiu.  The  ear  should  be  small  aud 
erect,  and  quick  in  motion.  The  lop-ear 
indicates  dulness  or  stubbornness ; and 
when  it  is  habitually  laid  too  tar  back  upon 
the  neck,  there  is  too  frequently  a disposition 
to  mischief.  The  nostril  in  every  breed 
should  be  somewhat  expanded  : it  can  hardly 
be  too  much  so  in  the  Racer,  the  Hunter,  the 
Roadster,  and  the  Coach-horse,  for  this  ani- 
mal breathes  only  through  the  nostril,  and 
would  be  dangerously  distressed  when  much 
speed  is  required  of  him,  if  the  nostril  could 
not  dilate  to  admit  and  to  return  the  air.  The 
neck  should  be  long  rather  than  short.  It  | 
then  enables  the  animal  to  graze  with  more  | 
ease,  and  to  throw  his  weight  more  forward, 
whether  he  is  in  harness  or  galloping  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  It  should  be  muscular  at  | 
its  base,  and  gradually  become  fine  as  it  ap-  , 
proaches  the  head.  The  withers  should  be  i 
somewhat  high  in  every  Horse,  except  per-  j 
haps  that  of  heavy  draught,  and  it  does  not  I 
harm  him,  for  there  is  larger  surface  for  the  I 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
they  act  at  greater  mechanical  advantage.  ] 
A slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder  gives 
also  much  mechanical  advantage,  as  well  as 
an  easy  and  pleasant  action,  and  a greater 
degree  of  safety.  It  must  not  however  exist 
in  any  considerable  degree  in  the  Horse  of 
draught,  and  particularly  of  heavy  draught.  _ 
The  chest  must  be  capacious,  for  it  contains 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  the  organs  on  which 
the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  Horse  depend. 
Capacity  of  chest  is  indispensable  in  every 
Horse,  but  the  form  of  the  chest  admits  of 
variation.  In  the  waggon-horse  the  circular 
chest  may  be  admitted,  because  he  seldom 
goes  at  any  great  speed,  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
air  required  ; but  in  other  Horses  the  varia- 
tion is  often  fearful.  The  quantity  of  air 
expended  in  the  gallop  is  many  times  that 
required  in  hard  work.  Here  we  must  have 
depth  of  chest,  not  only  as  giving  more  room 
for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  on  the  action 
of  which  the  expansion  of  the  chest  depends, 
hut  a conformation  of  the  chest  which  admits 
of  that  expansion.  That  which  is  somewhat 
straight  may  be  easily  bent  into  a circle  when 
greater  capacity  is  required  ; that  which  is 
already  circular  admits  of  no  expansion. 
A few  words  more  are  all  that  our  limits 
permit  us  to  add,  and  they  contain  almost 
I all  that  is  necessary  on  the  conlormution  oi 
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the  ITorsc.  The  loins  should  he  broad,  the  I 
quarters  long,  the  thighs  muscular,  and  the  | 
liocks  well  bent  and  well  under  the  llorse.”  | 

Some  peculiarity  of  breed  distinguishes  the 
ITorscs  of  most  civilized  countries  ; or,  rather, 
there  is  some  particular  breed  for  which  one 
country  is  more  celebrated  than  others. 
Thus  there  is  the  Spanish  Genette.  a small 
but  fleet  and  beautiful  variety,  which  is 
generally  ranked  next  to  the  Barb : their 
heads  are  rather  large,  their  manes  thick, 
their  ears  long  and  well  pointed,  their 
shoulders  somewhat  heavy,  their  chests  full 
and  large,  and  their  legs  clean  and  handsome. 
They  move  with  great  ease,  and  carry  them- 
selves very  gracefully.  They  arc  usually 
of  a black  or  dark  bay  colour  ; and  some  of 
them,  particularly  such  as  come  from  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  are  said  to  possess,  in 
a superior  degree,  high  courage,  docility,  and 
other  estimable  qualities. — France  produces 
a motley  breed  ; adapted  rather  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war  than  of  the  chase,  and  generally 
considered  as  heavy-shouldered.  But  great 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  them  by  crosses  with  the 
best  bred  English  varieties  ; a remark,  by 
the  by,  which  may  in  a great  measure  be 
applied  to  the  breed  of  Horses  elsewhere 
throughout  the  continent.  And  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  whatever  could  be  gained 
from  long  experience  and  careful  assiduity, 
whatever  wealth  could  procure,  or  skill  effect, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  various 
breeds,  and  in  the  proper  training,  of  this 
noble  animal,  has  been  fully  attained  in 
England. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  early  period 
the  Horse  was  first  considered  an  object  of 
interest  in  Britain  ; but  we  know  that  when 
our  rude  and  warlike  ancestors  had  to 
contend  with  the  Roman  invaders,  they  de- 
pended much  on  their  cavalry  and  war- 
chariots,  which  they  managed  with  great 
skill  and  dexterity.  We  likewise  know  that 
the  Saxons  paid  great  attention  to  the  Horse, 
and  took  considerable  pains  to  improve  the 
natural  breed.  King  Athelstan  obtained 
several  German  running-horses  from  Hugh 
Capet  of  France  ; and  William  the  Cun- 
queror,  with  his  Norman  followers,  intro- 
duced the  Spanish  horse,  in  whose  veins  ran 
the  blood  of  the  swift-footed  Barb.  When 
the  Crusaders  returned  from  the  Holy  Land, 
they  brought  with  them  many  a noble 
Eastern  steed  ; and  from  that  time  a greater 
admixture  of  Arabian  blood  with  the  Horses 
of  Europe  was  a natural  consequence.  It 
must  however  be  apparent,  when  we  re- 
member with  what  a heavy  load  of  armour 
both  horseman  and  horse  were  encumbered, 
that  our  mail-clad  warriors  must  necessarily 
have  required  horses  of  prodigious  strength, 
and  that  fleetuess  was  of  far  less  consequence 
to  them  than  weight  and  mettle.  King  John, 
who  appears  to  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  breed  of  Horses,  imported  a hundred 
choice  stallions  of  the  Flanders  kind  ; to 
which  act  may  probably  be  traced  the  foun- 
dation of  that  character  for  size,  strength, 
and  vigour,  which  English  horses,  whether 
for  draught  or  war,  have  since  maintained. 
Subsequent  monarchs  also  evinced  a strong 


desire  for  keeping  up,  undiminished,  t race 
of  Horses  which,  in  a national  point  of  view, 
hod  become  so  valuable,  and  their  exporta- 
tion was  accordingly  forbidden.  At  the 
period  to  which  we  nave  been  alluding,  the 
breeds  of  Horses  most  in  repute  for  superior 
weight  and  strength  were  those  of  Flanders 
and  Normandy.  In  course  of  time,  the  cum- 
brous armour,  the  battle-axe  and  shield, 
were  laid  aside  ; and  when  the  rword  and 
carbine,  with  the  lighter  dresses  of  our  ca- 
valry, were  introduced,  speed  and  elegance 
■were  deemed  of  more  account  tlian  size  and 
power.  At  length  the  sports  of  the  field  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  became  the  amuse- 
ment of  kings  and  princes  ; the  nobility  of 
the  land  vied  with  each  other  in  keeping  the 
choicest  6tud6,  the  English  Hunter  was  un- 
matched for  ardour  in  the  chase,  combined 
with  the  most  persevering  endurance  ; and 
the  English  Race-horse  distanced  ail  com- 
petition. 


The  Race-horse.  “ Whether  or  not  the 
blood  of  our  finest  Racers  be  pure  Eastern, 
or  a mixture  of  the  Arabian  or  Barb  with 
the  best  of  our  English  stock.”  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, “ can  scarcely,  with  all  the  accuracy 
of  our  turf  genealogy,  be  positively  ascer- 
tained : but  it  is  undoubted  that  the  most 
celebrated  Horses  that  this  country  has  ever  i 
produced  are  traceable  from  son  to  sire  back  ‘ 
to  some  or  other  of  the  well-known  Arabian, 
Barbary,  or  Turkish  stallions  which  have  at 
different  times  been  imported.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  influence  of  the  sire  in  breeding 
Horses  is  in  no  point  more  clearly  proved  |j 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  progeny  of  the 
most  celebrated  Horses  have  generally  sus-  I 
tained  the  reputation  of  their  sires.  Thus  , 
the  descendants  of  Eclipse  numbered  no  less  i 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  winners.”  J 
“ The  Kacer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his  j 
beautiful  Arabian  head* ; his  fine  and  finely-  j j 
seb-on  neck  ; his  oblique  lengthened  shoul-  . 
ders  ; well-bent  hinder  legs  : his  ample  mus-  j 
cular  quarters;  his  flat  legs,  rather  short  i. 
from  the  *knec  downwards  ; and  his  long 
elastic  pastern.  From  this  perfect  symme-  j 
try,  however,  many  celebrated  Race-horses 
have  shown  remarkable  deviations  : and  yet 
they  have  not  failed  to  enter  into  the  excita-  : j 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  the  sport,  straining  I [ 
every  muscle,*  and  evincing  indescribable  , , 
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energy  in  their  endeavours  to  outstrip  their 
competitors. 

The  Hunter.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  this  fine  animal,  whose  spirit  is  only 
equalled  by  his  endurance  of  fatigue,  and 
whose  speed  is  on  a par  with  his  beautiful 
form,  presents  a happy  combination  of  those 
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qualities  which  give  swiftness  to  the  racer, 
vigour  to  the  charger,  and  muscular  power 
to  the  draught-horse.  “ The  first  property 
of  a good  hunter  is,  that  he  should  be  light 
in  hand.  For  this  purpose  his  head  must  be 
small  ; his  neck  thin,  especially  beneath  ; 
his  crest  firm  and  arched  ; and  his  jaws 
wide.  The  head  will  then  be  well  set  on. 
It  will  form  a pleasant  angle  with  the  neck, 
which  gives  a light  and  pleasant  mouth. 

The  compact  and  serviceable  Roadster, 
“ a hunter  in  miniature,”  as  a perfect  spe- 
cimen of  this  truly  valuable  animal  has  been 
called  ; the  splendid  Carriage  Horse,  with 


ami  conclude  by  tritely  remarking,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  cultivation  bestowed 
on  them,  Horses  improve  or  degenerate  ; 
their  qualities  of  sagacity  and  docility  alone 
remaining  inherent. 


COAOE-HORHE. 

hi3  arched  crest  and  high  action  ; the  power- 
ful Drat  Horse,  whose  united  strength 
and  si/.e  (derived  from  the  Suffolk  Punch 
and  the  Flanders  breed)  are  unequalled; 
the  round-chested  and  long-backed  Suffolk 
Punch  Horse;  and  the  patient  Cart 

Horse, have  each  their  peculiar  merits, 

and  require  careful  attention  to  the  breed 
and  management.  We  have  also  some 
smaller  varieties,  excellent  in  their  kind  : 
as  the  useful  Galloway  ; the  diminutive 
and  hnrdv  Shetland  Poxy  ; and  the  sturdy 
rough  Pony  bred  in  the  New  Forest.  But 
our  limits  have  long  warned  us  to  bring  this 
article  to  a close  : wc  therefore  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  various  works  which  arc 
exclusively  devoted  to  “ the  Horse  " for  what- 
ever further  information  may  be  required  ; 
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A curious  point,  and  one  of  great  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  zoological  relations, 
which  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this 
place,  is  — “that  the  characters  of  the  male 
parent  of  the  mother’s  first  progeny  show 
themselves  in  her  subsequent  offspring  by 
other  males,  however  different  those  males 
may  he  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves that  this  truth  has  been  illustrated  by 
him  when  treating  on  the  Dog  and  on  the 
Hog,  and  he  adds  that  it  receives  a remark- 
able and  interesting  confirmation  from  the 
case  of  a mare  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  to  which  lie  had  before  alluded.  In 
that  case  the  mare  was  young,  and  after 
producing  the  female  hybrid  by  the  Quagga, 
had  first  a filly,  and  afterwards  a colt,  by  a 
fine  black  Arabian  Horse.  They  both  re- 
sembled the  Quagga  in  the  dark  line  along 
the  back,  the  stripes  across  the  forehead, 
and  the  bars  across  the  legs  : in  the  filly 
the  mane  was  short  and  stiff,  like  that  of 
the  Quagga  ; in  the  colt  it  was  long,  but  so 
stiff  as  to  arch  upwards  and  hang  clear  of 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ; in  other  respects  they 
were  nearly  pure  Arabian.  This  and  other 
such  cases  should  not  be  forgotten  by  breed- 
ers of  animals,  who  are  anxious  about  the 
perfection  of  their  stock,  and  should  make 
them  particularly  careful  as  to  the  male 
influence  which  first  makes  its  impression 
on  the  female. 

The  mode  of  catching  and  taming  wild 
horses  in  South  America  is  so  well.described 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  “ Researches,”  and 
shows  so  strikingly  what  mastery  over  the 
brute  creation  man  can  attain,  that  we  trust 
it  will  be  considered  an  appropriate  adden- 
dum to  the  foregoing.  “A  troop  of  wild 
young  horses  is  driven  into  the  corral,  or 
large  enclosure  of  stakes,  and  the  door  is 
shut.  We  will  suppose  that  one  man  alone 
has  to  catch  and  mount  a horse,  which  as 
yet  had  never  felt  bridle  or  saddle.  I con- 
ceive, except  by  a Gaueho,  sueh  a feat  would 
be  utterly  impracticable.  The  Gaueho  picks 
out  a full-grown  colt  ; and  as  the.  beast 
rushes  round  the  circus,  he  throws  his  lazo 
bo  as  to  catch  both  the  front  legs.  Instantly 
the  horse  rolls  over  with  a heavy  shock,  and, 
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whilst  struggling  on  the  ground,  the  Gaucho, 
holding  the  lazo  tight,  makes  a circle,  so  as 
to  catch  one  of  the  hind  legs,  just  beneath 
the  fetlock,  and  draws  it  close  to  the  two 
front,  lie  then  hitches  the  lazo,  so  that 
the  three  legs  arc  bound  together.  Then 
sitting  on  the  horse’s  neck,  he  fixes  a strong 
bridle,  without  a bit,  to  the  lower  jaw.  This 
he  docs  by  passing  a narrow  thong  through 
the  eye-holes,  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  and 
several  times  round  both  jaw  and  tongue. 
The  two  front  legs  are  now  tied  closely  to- 
gether, with  a strong  leathern  thong,  fast- 
ened by  a slip-knot.  The  lazo,  which  bound 
the  three  together,  being  then  loosed,  the 
horse  rises  with  difficulty.  The  Gaucho 
now  holding  fast  the  bridle  fixed  to  the 
lower  jaw,  leads  the  horse  outside  the 
corral.  If  a second  man  is  present  (other- 
wise the  trouble  is  much  greater)  he  holds 
the  animal’s  head,  whilst  the  first  puts  on 
the  horsecloths  and  saddle,  and  girths  the 
whole  together.  During  this  operation,  the 
horse,  from  dread  and  astonishment  at  thus 
being  bound  round  the  waist,  throws  him- 
self, oyer  and  over  again,  on  the  ground, 
and,  till  beaten,  is  unwilling  to  rise.  At 
last,  when  the  saddling  is  finished,  the  poor 
animal  can  hardly  breathe  from  fear,  and  is 
white  with  foam  and  sweat.  The  man  now 
prepares  to  mount,  by  pressing  heavily  on 
the  stirrup,  so  that  the  horse  may  not  lose 
its  balance  ; and  at  the  moment  he  throws 
his  leg  over  the  animal’s  back  he  pulls  the 
slip-knot,  and  the  beast  is  free.  Some  “ do- 
midors  ” (horse-subduers)  pull  the  knot 
while  the  animal  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
and,  standing  over  the  saddle,  allow  it  to 
rise  beneath  them.  The  horse,  wild  with 
dread,  gives  a few  most  violent  bounds,  and 
then  starts  off  at  full  gallop:  when  quite 
exhausted,  the  man,  by  patience,  brings  him 
back  to  the  corral,  where,  reeking  hot,  and 
scarcely  alive,  the  poor  beast  is  let  free. 
Those  animals  which  will  not  gallop  away, 
but  obstinately  tlirow  themselves  on  the 
ground,  are  by  far  the  most  troublesome. 
This  process  is  tremendously  severe,  but  in 
two  or  three  trials  the  horse  is  tamed.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  some  weeks  that  the  ani-  j 
mal  is  ridden  with  the  iron  bit  and  solid 
ring  ; for  it  must  learn  to  associate  the  will 
of  its  rider  with  the  feel  of  the  rein,  before  the 
most  powerful  bridle  can  be  of  any  service.” 

HORSE-GUARD.  This  name,  we  nre 
informed  by  Mr  Doubleday,  is  applied  in 
the  Uuited  States  to  llymenopterous  insects 
of  the  genus  Moncdula,  from  their  habit  of 
capturing  Gadflies  (Tabani). 

HOUND  There  nre  several  species  of 
Dogs  which  come  under  this  appellation,  as 
the  Foxhound.  Greyhound,  Bloodhound,  &c. 
which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  alpha- 
betical order  in  this  volume.  Hounds  may 
be  distinguished  into  such  as  discover  and 
pursue  the  game  by  sight ; and  those  which 
find  and  pursue  it  by  the  excellence  of  their 
scent. 

nOUND-FISn.  The  name  applied  some- 
times to  different  species  of  the  Shark  family. 
[See  Dog-fish.] 
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HOW'LET.  (Strix  filuco.)  A bird  of  the 
Owl  kind,  to  called  from  its  mournful,  howl- 
ing voice.  It  measures  eighteen  inches  in 
length  : the  head,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
cinereous,  with  black  and  white  spot*  ; tire 
head  is  large,  round,  and  full -feathered  ; 
and  the  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the 
taiL 

HUMBLE-BEE.  (Ji'/mbuM.)  Of  the 
villose  or  hairy  bees  popularly  called  Hum- 
ble-bees, there  are  several  species.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  common  is  the  A pvt 
lupidariue  of  Liniueus,  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  nest  being  generally 
situated  in  stony  or  gravellv  places.  This 
species  is  entirely  of  a deep  black  colour,  ex- 
cept the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  red 
or  orange-coloured,  more  or  le*s  deep  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  female  is  of  iarze 
6ize,  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  length: 
the  male  is  considerably  smaller,  and"  the 
labouring  bee  is  still  smaller  than  the  male. 

Humble-bees  are  the  only  tribe  besides  I 
the  hive- bees  that  in  this  part  of  the  world  j 
construct  nests  by  the  united  labour  of  the 
society.  Their  habitations  are  sometimes 
excavated  at  a considerable  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  built  upon  its  surface, 
beneath  stones,  &c.  The  societies  consist, 
in  some  species,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  indi- 
viduals ; in  others  of  as  many  os  two  or 
three  hundred.  They  contain  males,  fe- 
males, and  workers  or  neuters.  The  females 
alone  survive  the  winter  ; and  they  employ  j 
the  first  fine  days  in  spring  to  commence  ! 
their  nests,  which  they  very  quickly  exca-  ! 
vate,  and  supply  with  a mixture  of  honey  j 
and  pollen  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first  j 
brood,  which  consists  exclusively  of  workers.  ; 
These,  after  having  undergone  "their  trans-  : 
formations,  assist  in  the  construction  of  new  ! 
cells,  the  collection  of  the  food,  and  the  rear-  J 
ing  of  the  larva.  In  autumn  the  males  and  ; 
females  are  produced ; and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter  all  but  the  larger  ; 
females  die  ; these  remain  in  a sort  of  chain-  } 
ber  distinct  from  the  rest,  but,  as  it  would  . 
appear,  without  any  supply  of  food.  It 
should  be  observed  that  though  the  Humble- 
bees  collect  honey  as  well  as  the  common 
ones,  it  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  good  : nor  is 
their  wax  so  clean,  or  so  capable^ of  fusion. 

HUMBLE-BEE  FLY.  (Bombylnts.)  A 
name  very  usually  given  to  a species  of  j 
the  large  order  Diptera,  comprehending 
species  of  different  sizes,  but  all  agreeing  in 
the  great  resemblance  they  bear,  at  first 
sight,  to  the  Humble-bees  of  the  smaller  or 
middle-sized  kinds  : but  on  examination,  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  destitute  of  trunks, 
and  have  but  one  pair  of  wings.  Nature  has 
assigned  for  the  larva:  of  some  of  the  species 
a very  singular  habitation — the  iutestines  of  I 
horses,  or  under  the  tliick  skins  of  oxen.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  worm  hatched  from  the 
egg  of  its  parent  fly,  deposited  there,  forms  n 
tumour  which  furnishes  it  with  food  and 
lodging,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  an  aper- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  Some, 
however,  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and  j 
one  species  in  particular  shows  a strong  pre-  i 
dilcction  for  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers. 
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HUMMING-BIRD.  ( Trochilua .)  The 

! birds  included  in  the  family  of  Trochilidcc, 
i or  Humming-birds,  are  at  once  the  most 
diminutive  and  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
i of  the  whole  feathered  race.  Their  vivacity, 

I swiftness,  and  singular  appearance,  unite  m 
rendering  them  the  admiration  of  mankind  ; 
i while  their  colours  are  so  radiant  that  we 
can  only  compare  their  peculiar  splendour 
with  the  brilliancy  of  polished  metals  and 
the  superior  lustre  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
or  the  emerald.  This  is  their  general  cha- 
racter ; but  there  are  some  species  whose 
plumage  is  comparatively  obscure,  exhibit- 
ing only  a golden-green  tinge,  diffused  over 
1 the  brown  or  purplish  colour  of  the  back 
and  wings.  In  size  they  vary  from  that  of 
a wren  to  a humble-bee  ; the  muscles  of 
their  wings  are  very  strong,  and  their  plu- 
mage dense  and  compact : they  are  almost 
ever  in  motion;  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  dart  through  the  air,  and  the  rapidly- 
vibrating  motion  of  their  wings,  are  quite 
inconceivable.  These  lovely  gems  ot  ani- 
mated nature  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
almost  exclusively  tropical : some  species, 
however,  migrate  into  the  temperateregions 
on  either  side  of  the  equator  during  the 
warm  season  ; and  stragglers  have  occasion- 
ally been  met  with  even  in  cold  situations. 
They  are  characterized  by. a long  uud  ex- 
tremely slender  bill,  inclosing  an  extensile 
and  retractile  tongue,  which  is  divided  into 
two  filaments  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  by 
which  they  extract  the  nectar  and  the  small 
insects  which  may  lurk  in  the  recesses  of 
flowers.  Their  feet  are  very  small,  their 
wines  long  and  narrow ; the  mechanism  of 
their  whole  form  being,  in  tact,  like  that  ot 
the  Swift,  formed  for  rapid  and  powerful 
flight.  When  hovering  before  a flower,  they 
seem  suspended  in  the  air,  rather  than  sus- 
tained by  the  vigorous  movement  ot  their 
pinions  ; and  it  is  to  the  constant  murmur 
or  buzzing  sound,  caused  by  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  them,  that  these  beautiful  little  crea- 
tures derive  their  name.  IIow  greatly  they 
must  add  to  the  richness  of  a Transatlantic 
landscape,  when  fluttering  from  flower  to 
flower  in  the  morning  sunbeams  ! 

“ Wherever  a creeping  vine  opens  its  fra- 
grant clusters,  or  wherever  a tree- flower 
blooms,  may  these  little  things  be  seen.  In 
the  garden  or  in  the  woods,  over  the  water, 
every  where  they  are  darting  about ; of  all 
rizes*,  from  one  that  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a different  variety  of  bird,  to  the  tiny 
Hermit  (T.  rupyaster ),  whose  body  is  not 
half  the  size  of  the  bees  buzzing  ubout  the 
same  sweets.  Sometimes  they  are  seen 
chasing  each  other  in  sport  with  a rapidity 
of  flight  and  intricacy  of  path  the  eye  is 
puzzled  to  follow.  Again  circling  round 
and  round,  thev  rise  high  in  mid  air,  then 
dart  off  like  light  to  some  distant  attraction. 

; Perched  upon  a little  limb,  they  smooth  their 
1 plumes  and  seem  to  delight  in  their  dazzling 
hues  ; then  starting  off  leisurely,  they  skim 
along,  stopping  capriciously  to  kiss  the  co- 
quetting flowerets.  Often  two  meet  in  mid 
air  and  furiously  fight,  their  crests  and  the 
feathers  upon  their  throats  all  erected  and 
blazing,  and  altogether  pictures  of  the  most 
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violent  rage.  Several  times  we  saw  them  , 
battling  with  large  black  bees,  who  frequent 
t he  same  flowers,  and  may  be  supposed  often 
to  interfere  provokingly.  Like  lightning 
our  little  heroes  would  come  down,  but  the 
coat  of  shining  mail  would  ward  their 
furious  strokes.  Again  und  again  would 
they  renew  the  attack,  until  their  anger  had 
expended  itself  by  its  own  fury,  or  until 
the  apathetic  bee,  once  roused,  had  put 
forth  powers  that  drove  the  invader  from 
the  field.”  — Edwards's  Voyaye  up  the 
Amazon.  . 

The  Humming-birds  are  geuerally  divided 
into  two  classes  — those  witli  curved  bills, 
and  those  whose  bills  are  straight.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a description  of  the 
most  remarkable  species  ; reserving  some  of 
them  for  insertion  under  the  article  ZVoe/ii- 
lidte.  Their  nests  are  very  beautifully  con- 
structed, being  usually  composed  of  vegeta- 
ble down,  such  as  that  of  the  cotton-plant 
or  silk-cotton  tree  ; and  being  covered  on 
the  outside  with  bits  of  liclieu,  leaves,  moss,  j 
&c.  Sometimes  they  are  suspended  from 
the  extremities  of  twigs  of  the  orange,  the  i 
pomegranate,  or  the  citron-tree  ; and  some- 
times from  a house,  provided  they  can  find 
convenient  twigs  for  the  purpose  : for  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  although  these  birds  are 
most  numerous  in  the  dense  forests,  where 
the  wild  blossoms  almost  vie  with  themselves 
in  splendour,  they  are  also  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens of  cultivated  districts,  and  do  not 
appear  at  all  disinclined  to  the  society  of 
Man,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
in  a state  of  domestication.  The  Humming- 
bird is  very  irascible,  two  males  scarcely 
ever  meeting  without  a contest  ensuing : 
they  will  also  attack  birds  of  a much  larger 
size,  as  wrens  or  king-birds,  and  they  some  - 
times even  have  contests  for  a flower  with  the 
humble-bee. 

TOPAZ-TnROATED  IIUMMING-B1KD.  (Z>0- 
chilus  pella.)  Both  in  size  and  colours  this 
species  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  others  of 
the  curve-billed  kind.  Its  body  is  as  large 
as  that  of  a wren  ; and  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  two  long-tailed  fea- 
thers, it  measures  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of 
a glossy  black,  the  back  and  smaller  wing- 
coverts  being  of  a fine  deep  orange-purple 
colour  ; the  throat  and  part  of  the  neck  is 
of  the  most  splendid  topaz  yellow,  changing 
from  the  lustre  of  polished  gold  to  deep 
emerald  green,  according  to  the  situations 
in  which  it  is  viewed  : the  topaz-coloured 
plumage  is  separated  from  the  breast  and 
sides  of  the  neck  by  a black  line,  beneath 
which  the  whole  breast  and  sides  are  of  a 
deep  but  shiniug  purple  rose-colour  : the 
wings  are  of  a purplish  brown  ; the  rump  of 
a bright  grass-green  ; and  the  tail  orange- 
purple,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
are'  purple-brown,  of  a narrow  shape,  und 
pointed  at  the  tips,  and  exceed  the  rest  m 
length  by  about  four  inches.  The  lull  is 
moderately  long,  curved,  and  black  ; the 
legs  are  also  black.  The  female  is  lar  less 
brilliant  than  the  male,  being  ot  a dark 
coppery-green  colour,  with  dusky  wings,  and 
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the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  no  longer 
than  the  rest.  This  species  is  said  to  be 
principally  found  in  Surinam  and  Guiana, 
where  it  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  the  surface  of  which  they  skim  after 
the  manner  of  swallows. 

Fork-tailed  Humming-bird.  ( Trochi - 
lus  forfeatus . ) This  species  is  chiefly  notice- 
able for  the  shining  beauty  of  its  tail-fea- 
thers, which  appear  of  a brilliant  blue,  green, 
or  golden  colour,  according  to  the  lights  in 
which  they  are  seen,  and  form  a very  long 
and  broad  toil  in  proportion  to  the  body  of 
the  bird  : the  crown  of  the  head  is  blue,  aud 
a shining  golden  lustre  pervades  the  rest  of 
the  plumage,  but  it  is  trilling  in  comparison 
with  the  beautv  of  the  tail : the  legs,  feet, 
and  claws  are  black. 

Bar- tailed  Humming-bird.  ( Trnchilus 
sparganurus.)  This  elegant  bird  is  nearly 
eight  inches  long  : its  colour  i3  green-gold, 
but  not  very  bright,  except  on  the  throat, 
where  it  is  rich  and  brilliant : the  tail  is 
long  and  strongly  forked,  and  the  feathers 
are  velvet-black,  each  being  crossed  by  a 
broad  golden  crimson  bar,  and  rounded  at 
the  end : bill  aud  legs  black.  Native  of 
Peru. 

Harlequin  Humming-bird.  ( Trochilus 
multicolor.')  A highly  elegant  species,  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  its  colours.  Its 
length  is  about  four  inches  ; the  bill  long, 
slightly  bent,  and  of  a pale  yellow  hue  : the 
crown  of  the  head,  throat,  neck,  breast,  upper 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts, 
fine  gilded  grass-green  : the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  ultramarine  blue,  divided 
from  the  green  of  the  back  by  a narrow  black 
bar  ; the  wings  and  tail  light  brown  ; belly 
and  vent-feathers  red ; wings  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bird  ; tail  rounded  at  the 
tip- 

Crested  Humming-bird.  (Trochilus  cris- 
tatus.)  This  bird  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies  : the  bill  is  slender,  sharp-pointed, 
incurvated,  and  blackish  ; the  top  of  the 
head,  from  the  bill  to  the  hinder  part,  which 
terminates  in  a creSt,  is  partly  green  and 
partly  blue,  and  shines  with  a most  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  : the  plumage  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  dark  green 
intermixed  with  gold  colour  ; the  breast  and 
belly  are  of  a dingy  grey  ; the  tail  is  a bluish- 
black,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface  ; and  the 
legs  and  feet,  which  ore  very  small,  are 
blackish. 

Sapphire  and  Emerald  Humming-bird. 
( Trochilus  bicolor.)  The  two  brilliant  colours 
with  which  this  bird  is  invested,  not  only 
merit  the  title  of  the  gems  by  winch  they  are 
called,  but  possess  a vivid  metallic  splendour 
not  exhibited  by  the  gems  themselves.  The 
sapphire  colour  covers  the  head  and  throat, 
beyond  which  it  blends  with  the  lucid  golden 
emerald  colour  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  back : 
the  wings  are  brown  ; the  tail  glossy  bluish- 
black  ; and  the  belly  white  : the  upper  man- 
dible i9  black,  the  lower  whitish.  Native  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


Ruby-throated  Humming-bird,  (Tro- 
cJiilus  colubrU.)  This  beautiful  tpecie*  it  I 
about  three  inches  and  a naif  in  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail the  bill  • 
is  black  ; the  crown,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a most 
resplendent  and  variable  green  and  gold 
colour ; the  chin  and  throat  rival  the  ruby 
in  brilliancy,  changing,  according  to  the 
light,  either  into  a burnished  gold  colour, 
or  a deep  brown  tint : tlye  breast  and  belly 
are  white  ; the  wings  and  tail  nurplieh- 
brown,  but  the  two  middle  tail-feather* 
green.  It  is  a native  of,  and  continues  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent during  the  whole  year,  but  appears  in 
North  America  only  in  summer.  It  breed* 
in  Florida,  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West 
India  islands  ; and  is  even  seen  in  Canada. 
In  that  entertaining  book,  “ The  Canadian  ; 
Naturalist,”  this  bird  and  its  habits  arc  t 
noticed  in  one  of  the  “ Conversations  — 

“ C.  Ha  ! there  is  what  I have  long  wished  ! 
to  see,  a Ilumming-bird  sucking  the  flowers. 
There  are  two  of  them  : let  us  take  a closer 
view  of  them — F.  No,  no  : stay  where  you  | 
are,  and  remain  quite  still,  and  talk  in  a 
low  voice  ; for  on  the  slightest  alarm,  and 
their  brilliant  little  eyes  are  glancing  in  every 
direction,  they  shoot  off  with  the  straightness 
and  speed  of  an  arrow.  See  how  they  hover 
on  the  wing,  in  front  of  the  blossoms,  quite 
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stationary,  while  their  long  tongue  is  in- 
serted, but  their  wings  vibrating  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  only  visible  as  an  indistinct  cloud 
on  each  side.  — C.  One  of  them  has  suddenly 
vanished,  but  I did  not  see  him  fly.  though 
I was  watching  him.  — F.  He  has  gone  only 
about  a yard  : you  may  see  him  stationary 
again  to  the  right  of  where  he  was  before. 
These  starts  are  so  sudden  and  so  rapid,  that 
they  are  often  lost  to  the  sight.  — C.  How 
very  little  and  how  very  beautiful  ! the  body 
glitters  in  the  sun  with  green  and  gold,  and 
the  throat  is  just  like  a glowing  coal  of  fire. 
Now  thev  rest  on  a twig : one  of  them  I 
perceive  has  not  the  brilliant  throat  of  the 

other F.  That  is  the  female  : in  other 

respects  her  plumage  is  like  that  of  the 
male.  It  is  the  Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird ( Trochilus  colibris\  and  is  scattered 
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over  the  whole  of  this  continent,  at  least  to 
the  latitude  of  57  degrees  north.” 

Least  Hummixo-bird.  ( TruchUus  mini- 
mus.) This  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole 
feathered  tribe  ; being  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  weighing  only  about 
twenty  grains  : the  general  colour  on  the 
upper  parts  is  green  gold  ; the  quill  and  tail 
feathers  glossy  violet-brown,  and  the  exterior 
tail-feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dull 
white  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  black.  Native 
of  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  of 
6ome  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  Long-tailed  Humming-bird  (TVo- 
c hi l us  polytmus)  is  called  by  Mr.  Gosse  “ the 
gem  of  American  ornithology  ; ” its  slender 
form,  velvet  crest,  emerald  bosom,  and 
lengthened  tail-plumes,  rendering  it  one  of 
the  most  elegant  even  of  this  most  brilliant 
family.  The  length  of  the  male  is  ten  inches 
and  a quarter  ; wings  expanded,  six  and 
three-eighths,  and  longest  tail-feather  seven 
inches  and  a half.  Irides  black  ; beak  coral 
red,  the  tip  black  ; feet  purplish-brown,  soles 
paler.  Crown,  hind  head,  and  nape  deep 


the  outer  edges  of  the  others,  glossed  with 
golden  green,  varying  in  intensity.  The  tail 
is  slightly  forked,  the  feathers  regularly  gra- 
duating from  the  uropygials  outwards,  save 
-hat  the  outmost  but  one  is  exceedingly 
lengthened.  Throat,  breast,  and  belly,  gor- 
geous emerald-green, extending  to  the  thighs; 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  purpled  black. 
The  plumage  of  the  hind  head  long  and 
loose,  deseending  in  two  lateral  tufts  upon 
the  nape,  which  are  to  some  extent  erectile. 
The  whole  upper  plumage  of  the  female, 
from  the  hind  head,  is  rich  golden  green  ; 
tail  blue  black,  the  exterior  two  feathers  on 
each  side  broadly  tipped  with  white  : uro- 
pygials golden-green.  Wings  as  in  the  male. 
Under  parts  white,  the  feathers  having  round 
tips  of  metallic  green  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  being  mingled  with  green  ones  on 
the  sides  of  the  body. 

“ The  Long-tail  is  a permanent  resident 
in  Jamaica,  and  is  not  uncommonly  seen  at 
all  seasons  and  in  all  situations.  It  loves  to 
frequent  the  margins  of  woods  and  road- 
sides, where  it  sucks  the  blossoms  of  the 
trees,  occasionally  descending,  however,  to 
the  low  shrubs.  There  is  one  locality  where 
it  is  abundant,  the  summit  of  that  range  of 
mountains  just  behind  Blpefields,  and  known 
as  the  Bluefields  Ridge.  Behind  the  peaks 
which  are  visible  from  the  sea,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  half  a mile,  there  runs  through 
the  dense  woods  a narrow  path,  just  pass- 
able for  a horse,  overran  with  beautiful 
ferns  of  many  graceful  forms,  and  always 
damp  and  cool.  No  habitation  occurs  within 
several  miles,  and  no  cultivation,  save  the 
isolated  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes, 
which  are  teeming  with  enormous  arums, 
and  these  are  hidden  from  view  far  up  in 
the  thick  woods.  The  refreshing  coolness 
of  this  road,  its  unbroken  solitude,  combined 
with  the  peculiarity  and  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  made  it  one  of  my  favourite  re- 
sorts. Not  a tree,  from  the  thickness  of 
one's  wrist  up  to  the  giant  magnitude  of  the 
hoary  figs  and  cotton  trees,  but  is  clothed 
with  fantastic  parasites ; begonias  with 
•waxen  flowers,  and  ferns  with  hirsute  stems, 
climb  up  the  tranks  ; enormous  bromelias 
spring  from  the  greater  forks,  and  fringe  the 
horizontal  limbs ; various  orehideie  with 
matted  roots  and  grotesque  blossoms  droop 
from  every  bough,  and  long  lianes,  like  the 
cordage  of  a ship,  depend  from  the  loftiest 
branches,  or  stretch  from  tree  to  tree.  Ele- 
gant tree-ferns  and  towering  palms  are  nu- 
merous ; here  and  there  the  wild  plantain 
or  heliconia  waves  its  long  flng-like  leaves 
from  amidst  the  humbler  bushes,  and  in  the 
most  obscure  corners  over  some  decaying 
log,  nods  the  noble  spike  of  a magnificent 
limodorum.  Nothing  is  flaunting  or  showy  ; 
all  is  solemn  and  subdued  ; but  all  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.  Now  and  then  the  enr 
is  startled  by  the  long-drawn  measured 
_ notes,  most  richly  sweet,  of  the  Solitaire, 

lono-tailbd  ST MMiNo-BTRu  : malb.  itgelf  mysteriously  unseen,  1 ike  the  hymn  of 
(TRoeBiLus  polttmtj,.)  prttUe  an  angef.  it  i,  ,o  in  keeping  with 

velvety-black,  very  Slightly  glossed  ; back,  the  solitude,  and  with  the  scene,  that  we  are 

ramp,  wing,  and  tail-coverts,  rich  golden  1 unconsciously  arrested  to  admire  and  listen, 
green  : wings  purplish-black  ; tail  deep  The  smaller  wood  consists  largely  of  the 
black,  with  bluish  gloss,  the  uropygials,  and  | plant  called  Glass- eye  berry,  a Scrophula- 
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nous  slirub,  the  blossoms  of  which,  though 
presenting  little  beauty  in  form  or  hue,  ure 
pre-eminently  attractive  to  the  Long-tailed 
Humming-bird.  These  bushes  are  at  no 
part  of  the  year  out  of  blossom,  the  scarlet 
berries  appearing  at  all  seasons  on  the  same 
stalk  as  the  flowers.  And  here  at  any  time 
one  may  with  tolerable  certainty  calculate  on 
finding  these  very  lovely  birds.  But  it  is  in 
March,  April,  and  May  that  they  abound  : 

I suppose  I have  sometimes  seen  not  fewer 
than  a hundred  come  successively  to  rifle 
the  blossoms  within  the  space  of  half  as 
many  yards  in  the  course  of  a forenoon. 
They  are,  however,  in  no  respect  gregarious  ; 
though  three  or  four  may  be  at  one  moment 
hovering  round  the  blossoms  of  the  same 
bush,  there  is  no  association  ; each  is  go- 
verned by  his  individual  preference,  and 
each  attends  to  his  own  affairs.” 

“The  Humming-birds  in  Jamaica  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  any  particular  season 
for  nidificatiou.  In  almost  every  month  of 
the  year  I have  either  found,  or  had  brought 
to  me,  the  nests  of  Polytmus  in  occupation. 
Still,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are 
most  numerous  in  June  ; while  Mr.  Ilill 
considers  January  as  the  most  normal  period. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  two  broods  are 
reared  in  a season.  In  the  latter  part  of 
February,  a friend  showed  me  a nest  of 
this  species  in  a singular  situation,  but  which 
I afterwurds  found  to  he  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  usual  habits  : it  was  composed 
wholly  of  moss,  and  suspended  to  one  of  the 
fibres,  not  thicker  than  whipcord,  belong- 
ing to  the  root  of  a tree,  and  contained  two 
eggs.  Mr.  Gosse  goes  on  describing,  in  his 
peculiarly  pleasant  manner,  his  further 
operations  in  endeavouring  to  become  ac- 
quainted ■with  every  particular  respecting 
the  nidification  and.'  general  habits  of  this 
interesting  species.  We  select  one  example. 
“ On  the  12th  of  November,  we  took,  in 
Bluefields  morass,  the  nest  of  a Polytmus, 
containing  two  eggs,  one  of  which  had  the 
chick  considerably  advanced,  the  other  was 
freshly  laid.  The  nest  was  placed  on  a 
hanging  twig  of  a bluck -mangrove  tree,  the 
twig  passing  perpendicularly  through  the 
side,  and  out  at  the  bottom.  It  is  now  be- 
fore me.  It  is  a very  compact  cup,  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  deep  without,  and  one 
inch  deep  within  ; the  sides  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  inner  margin  a little 
over-arching,  so  os  to  narrow  the  opening  : 
the  total  diameter  at  top,  one  inch  and  a 
half;  one  inch  in  the  clear.  It  is  mainly 
composed  of  silk  cotton  very  closely  pressed, 
mixed  with  the  still  more  glossy  cotton  of 
an  asclepias , particularly  round  the  edge  ; 
the  seed  remaining  attached  to  some  of  tlje 
filaments.  On  the  outside  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  quite  covered  with  spider’s  web, 
crossed  and  recrossed  in  every  direction,  and 
made  to  adhere  by  some  viscous  substance, 
evidently  applied  after  the  web  was  placed, 
probably  saliva.  Little  bits  of  pale  green 
lichen,  and  fragments  of  thin  laminated 
bark,  are  stuck  here  and  there  on  the  outside, 
by  means  of  the  webs  having  been  passed 
over  them.  The  eggs  are  long-oval,  pure 
white,  save  that,  when  fresh,  the  contents 


produce  a redduh  tinge,  from  the  thmuee*  of 
the  shell.” 


AXI>  NEST. 


“ All  the  Humming-birds  have  more  or  j 
less  the  habit  when  in  flight  of  pausing  in  ; 
the  air,  and  throwing  the  body  and  tail  into  , 
rapid  and  odd  contortions  ; this  seems  to  be 
most  the  case  with  Mango,  but  perhaps  is 
more  observable  in  Polytmus  from  the  effect 
that  such  motions  have  on  the  beautiful  long 
feathers  of  the  tail.  That  the  object  of  these 
quick  turns  is  the  capture  of  insects  I am 
sure,  having  watched  one  thus  engaged  pretty 
close  to  me  ; I drew  up  and  observed  it 
carefully,  and  distinctly  saw  the  minute  flies 
in  the  air,  which  it  pursued  and  caught,  and  j 
heard  repeatedly  the  snapping  of  the  beak. 
M}t  presence  scarcely  disturbed  it.  if  at  aiL 
* * * When  I left  England,  I had  laid  j 
myself  out  for  the  attempt  to  bring  these  i 
radiant  creatures  alive  to  this  country  : and 
after  a little  acquaintance  with  the  Jamaican 
species,  Polytmus  seemed,  from  its  beauty, 
its  abundance,  its  size,  its  docility,  and  its 
mountain  habitat,  to  be  the  species  at  once 
most  likely  to  succeed,  and  most  worthy  of 
the  effort.  My  expectations  were  disap-  j 
pointed  : yet  as  the  efforts  themselves  made  i 
me  more  * familiar  with  their  habits,  the 
reader,  I trust,  ■will  pardon  some  prolixity 
of  detail  in  the  narration  of  these  attempts.”  ] 
[We  have  already  so  fully  availed  ourselves  j 
of  Mr.  Gosse’s  labours,  that  we  beg  to  refer, 
j for  further  information,  to  the  work  itself;  j 
I and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  assuring  i 
j him,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  readers  will  j 
j be  far  more  inclined  to  applaud  than  to  con-  | 
j demn  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  “ pro-  | 
lixity.”  We  have  personally  derived  both 
I pleasure  and  instruction  from  its  perusal ; j 
and  we  trust  that  many  who  consult  our 
volume  will  be  induced,  from  the  extracts  | 
thev  have  seen,  to  become  possessed  of  “ The  ! 
Birds  of  Jamaica;”  for  a more  delightful  | 
specimen  of  descriptive  ornithology  never  ( ; 
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came  from  the  pen  of  a naturalist,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  subject,  and  perfectly  com- 
petent to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  world 
in  the  most  enticing  form.]  The  works  of 
M.  Bourcier  and  Mr.  Gould  on  Humming- 
birds are  full  of  figures  of  these  living  jewels. 
In  1851,  the  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
were  charmed  with  Mr.  Gould’s  display  of 
so  many  gorgeous  groupes  of  these  birds. 

HURON.  C Perea  nigricans.)  An  Acan- 
thopterygian  fish  belonging  to  the  family 
Percicke,  known  to  the  English  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  by  the  name  of 
“ Black  Boss”  — the  word  baas  being  almost 
svnouymous  with  perch.  It  haunts  deep 
holes  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  edges  of 
banks,  and  readily  takes  a hook  baited  with 
a small  fish,  or  a piece  of  white  rag  trailed 
after  a boat,  as  in  fishing  for  mackerel.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well-flavoured  ; and 
it  is,  accordingly,  in  high  estimation  as  an 
article  of  food. 

HYiENA.  A well-known  genus  of  digi- 
tigrade  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  tuberculous  teeth  or 
small  teeth  behind  the  carnivorous,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  conformation,  aided  by 
the  enormous  strength  of  their  jaws,  are 
adapted  for  crushing  the  hardest  substances. 
The  skull  of  the  Hy®na  is  short,  and  re- 


hair.  Many  absurd  notions  respecting  the 
Hyiena  were  entertained  by.  the  ancients  — 
its  annual  change  of  sex,  its  imitation  of  the 
human  voice,  its  power  of  charming  or  fas- 
cinating shepherds,  &c.,  subjects  which  at 


markable  for  its  solidity ; the  muzzle  also 
is  short ; and  the  temporal  muscles,  which 
raise  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  those  of 
the  neck,  are  very  fully  developed.  The 
tongue  is  rough,  the  eyes  are  projecting, 
and  the  ears  are  large.  The  neck,  chest, 
and  shoulders  are  extremely  powerful  ; but 
the  hind-quarters  are  low,  and  the  hind-legs 
seem  comparatively  feeble.  It  has  four  toes 
on  each  foot,  furnished  with  blunt,  stout, 
unretractile  claws.  Beneath  the  tail  is  a 
glandulous  pouch,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Civets,  but  not  secreting  a similar  odorous 
substance. 

The  common  or  Striped  Hv^xa  ( Ilyccna 
vulgaris)  is  a native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria, 
Abyssinia,  Sec.  It  is  of  a brownish  gray  co- 
lour, marked  by  several  transverse  dark 
brown  bands  on  the  body,  which  are  more 
numerous  as  well  as  of  a deeper  colour  on 
the  iegs  : from  the  neck  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  runs  a strong  bristly  mane  ; 
the  nose  is  block  ; the  ears  are  rather  long, 
sharp- pointed,  and  nearly  naked  ; the  tail 
is  short  rather  than  long,  and  very  full  of 
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the  present  day  scarcely  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. Hytenas  generally  inhabit  caverns 
and  rocky  places,  prowling  about  at  night 
to  feed  on  the  remains  of  dead  animals,  or 
whatever  living  prey  they  can  seize  ; but 
they  seldom  attack  man,  except  in  self-de- 
fence. As  carrion-feeders  they  seem  destined 
to  fill  up  an  important  station  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  by  cleansing  the  earth  of 
the  decaying  carcasses  of  the  larger  beasts, 
whose  remains  might  otherwise  infect  the  at- 
mosphere with  pestilential  effluvia.  Though 
not  gregarious  from  any  social  principle, 
they  sometimes  assemble  in  troops,  and  fol- 
low the  movements  of  an  army  in  order  to 
feast  ou  the  bodies  of  those  who  perish  on 
the  field  of  battle  : nay,  it  is  asserted  — nor 
is  it  inconsistent  with  their  insatiable  vo- 
racity and  the  peculiar  strength  of  their 
claws  — that  they  have  been  often  known  to 
tear  newly-buried  corpses  out  of  their  graves. 

The  aspect  of  the  Hyumn  seems  to  indicate 
a gloominess  and  malignity  of  disposition, 
with  which  its  manners  in  a state  of  cap- 
tivity appear  in  general  to  correspond : 
savageness  and  intractability  mark  its  every 
look  and  movement ; and  it  is  said  that  its 
courage  is  equal  to  its  rapacity.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed,  and  universally  believed, 
that  the  Hyrena  was  untameable  ; but  that 
it  is  possible,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  to 
tame  it,  there  now  exists  not  the  shadow  of 
a doubt.  A remarkable  peculiarity  in  this 
animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to 
run,  he  always  appears  lame  for  a consider- 
able distance,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  to 
such  a degree  as  to  induce  a belief  that  one 
of  his  legs  is  broken  ; but  after  running  for 
some  time,  this  halting  disappears,  and  he 
proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly.  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  persevering  and  entertaining 
Abyssinian  traveller,  says,  “ I do  not  think 
there  is  any  one  that  has  hitherto  written  of 
this  animal  who  ever  saw  the  thousandth 
part  of  them  that  I have.  They  were  a 
plague  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation,  both 
in  the  city  and  in  the  field,  and,  I think, 
surpassed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondarwas 
full  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned  dark 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the  different 
pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses  which  this 
cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the  streets 
without  burial,  and  who  firmly  believe  that 
these  animals  are  Falaslmfrom  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  transformed  by  magic. 
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and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the 
dark  in  safety.”  “One  night  in  M aits  ho, 
being  very  intent  on  observation,  I heard 
something  pass  behind  me  towards  the  bed, 
but  upon  looking  round  could  perceive  no- 
thing. Having  finished  what  I was  then 
about,  I went  out  of  my  tent,  intending  di- 
rectly to  return,  which  I immediately  did, 
when  I perceived  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at 
me  in  the  dark.  I called  upon  my  servant 
with  a lieht,  and  there  was  the  Hysena 
standing  nigh  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two 
or  three  large  bunches  of  candles  in  his 
mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him  I was  in 
danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other 
furniture,  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the 
candles  steadily  in  his  mouth,  to  wish  for 
no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As  his  mouth 
was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with, 
I was  not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a pike 
struck  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I could 
judge.  It  was  not  till  then  he  showed  any 
6ign  of  fierceness  ; but,  upon  feeling  his 
wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endea- 
voured to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to 
arrive  at  me.  so  that,  in  self-defence,  I was 
obliged  to  draw  a pistol  from  my  girdle  and 
shoot  him,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  my 
servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a battle-axe.  In 
a word,  the  Hyaena  was  the  plague  of  our 
lives,  the  terror  of  our  night-walks,  the  de- 
struction of  our  mules  and  asses,  which  above 
all  others  are  his  favourite  food.” 

The  Spotted  Hy.ena  bears  a consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  former  species,  but 
is  marked  with  numerous  round  blackish- 
brown  spots  instead  of  stripes,  and  the  mane 
is  much  less.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  the 
Striped  Hvtena,  audit  commits  equal  ravages 


are  still  frightful,  and  it  li  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  that  they  have  entered  the  hut  ' 
of  a native  in  the  night,  and  devoured  or 
dreadfully  mangled  some  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  ferocity,  the  Spotted  Hyaena  is 
sometimes  domiciliated  in  the  hou*e»  of  the 
peasantry,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  **  he 
i3  preferred  to  tfie  dog  himself  for  attach- 
ment to  his  master,  for  general  sagacity,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  for  his  qualifications  for  the  , 
chase.” 

Another  species  (ffycma  vUlota ) is  men- 
tioned by  Cuvier,  as  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  having  stripes  on  the  legs,  the  rest 
of  the  body  being  of  a dark  grayish-brown. 

It  inhabits  the  south  of  Africa,  and  is  known 
there  under  the  name  of  the  ata-tftort  wolf. 

HY7ENA-D0G.  A name  given  to  the 
Wild  Dog  of  the  settlers  at  the  Cape, 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  either  the  j 
Hytena  or  the  Wolf.  In  its  general  osteo- 
logical  structure  it  agrees  with  the  dogs,  and  1 
it  has  no  mane  ; but  the  head  resembles  the  I 
Hyaena’s,  and  it  has  only  four  toes  to  each 
foot.  Its  colour  is  a reddish-brown,  with 
patches  of  black  and  white  intermixed  : nose  ■ 
and  muzzle  black,  with  a strong  black  line  ! 
passing  from  them  up  the  centre  of  the  fore-  i 
head  to  between  the  ears.  It  is  fierce,  swift,  i 
and  active  ; is  very  destructive  to  animals  I 
which  are  less  fleet  and  powerful  than  ! 
itself ; and  commits  great  havoc  on  sheep. 
It  is  the  llycena  venatica  of  Dr.  Burcheli's 
“ Travels,”  and  the  Lycaon  of  Mr.  Gray . 

HYiENODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

HYALJEA.  A genus  of  Pteropoda , dis- 
tinguished by  their  wing-shaped  organs  1 
of  locomotion.  They  are  found  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean,  and  the  shell  is 
known  in  this  country  by  the  trivial  name 
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amongst  the  cattle  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  resides.  This  species  inhabits  many  parts 
of  Africa,  but  is  numerous  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  much  dreaded. 
It  rarely,  however,  moves  abroad  during  the 
day,  but  pnsses  that  period  in  a state  of  re- 
pose, cither  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in 
retired  situations  densely  covered  with  bush. 
Till  lately,  it  seems,  Hyicnos  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  to  the  streets 
of  Cape  Town,  and  were  regarded  as  very 
useful  in  carrying  away  the  animal  refuse  : 
but  partly  from  better  regulations  now  exist- 
ing in  the  town,  and  partly  from  the  num- 
ber of  these  animals  having  greatly  decreased, 
this  no  longer  occurs.  In  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  the  ravages  of  this  beast 


of  Venus’  Chariot.  It  is  globose,  glassy.  ; 
and  transparent,  with  a triangular  owning  , : 
at  the  upper  part  where  the  dorsal  portion  1 1 
advances  beyond  the  ventral,  which  is  vault- 
ed ; dorsal  more  flat  ; lower  extremity  tri- 
dendate.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  very 
indistinct,  and  it  has  uo  eyes. 

14VAT.ONF.MA.  a genus  of  siliceous 
sponges,  by  some  considered  a true  zoophyte. 

HYDATIDS.  A term  applied  to  nearly 
all  kinds  of  cyst-like  productions  or  cystic 
parasites  invading  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals.  They  are  now  known  to  be  only 
the  young  of  higher  forms  of  Entozoa. 

HYDRA.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
minute  polypi  found  in  stagnant  pools  of 
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water,  where  numbers  are  often  seen  clus- 
tering upon  aquatic  plants,  &c.  These  ani- 
mals present  us  with  the  simplest  kind  ot 
structure  which  has  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  Hydra  consists  simply  of  a fleshy  tube, 
open  at  both  extremities,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  tube  serving  as  a mouth,  which  is 
; situate  in  the  more  dilated  end,  and  this 
. mouth  is  provided  at  its  margin  with  a 
single  row  of  tentacula , or  long  flexible 
arms,  which  diverge  from  each  other  like 
j the  spokes  of  a wheel.  Looking  to  this  am- 
j mal,  we  may  suppose  that  nature  has  formed 
it  to  prove  that  animal  life  may  be  carried 


on  without  the  aid  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery which  she  has  given  to  the  higher 
orders  of  creation.  The  Hydra  Hindis,  or 
Green  Polype,  has  the  power  of  fixing  itself 
in  an  erect  position  by  the  foot,  and  it  it 
wishes  to  change  place,  it  slowly  bends  till 
its  head  touches  the  plane  on  which  it  is 
moving,  and  adheres  to  it  by  the  mouth,  or 
one  or  two  of  its  tentacula  ; the  foot  is  then 
detached,  and  by  a curve  of  the  body  placed 
close  to  the  head,  where  it  is  again  fixed, 
preparatory  to  a new  step,  which  it  performs 
by  a repetition  of  the  same  movements. 
When  in  search  of  prey,  the  Hydra  permits 
its  arms  to  float  loosely  through  the  water  ; 
by  which  means  it  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
supply  of  food  ; for  if,  in  their  active  course, 
any  of  the  minute  Crustacea  and  aquatic 
worms  should  but  touch  one  of  the  tentacula, 
it  is  immediately  seized,  other  arms  are  soon 
coiled  round  it,  and  the  unfortunate  victim 
is  speedily  conveyed  to  the  mouth. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  reproduction 
possessed  by  these  simple  animals,  it  is  to  be  i 
observed  that,  when  mature  and  well  eup- 
, plied  with  food,  minute  gemmules  or  buds 
1 are  seen  to  become  developed  from  the  com-  i 
mon  substance  of  the  body  : these  gemm® 
appear  at  first  like  delicate  gelatinous  tu-  j 
bercles  upon  the  exterior  of  the  parent  j 
polype  ; but,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they 
gradually  assume  a similar  form,  and  be-  | 
come  perforated  at  their  unattached  ex-  I 
tremity.  During  the  first  period  of  the  for- 
mation of  these  sprouts,  they  are  evidently  | 


continuous  with  the  general  substance  from 
which  they  arise  : but,  at  length,  when  the 
young  is  fully  formed  and  ripe  for  indepen- 
dent existence,  the  point  of  union  between 
the  two  becomes  more  and  more  slender, 
until  a slight  effort  on  the  part  of  either  is 
sufficient  to  detach  them,  and  the  process  is 
completed.  , , . „ . 

But  among  the  many  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  the  Hydra,  that  which  ap- 
pears the  most  so,  is  its  capability  of  repro- 
ducing the  whole  structure  from  separate 
portions  of  it.  New'  tentacula  will  replace 
any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost  or 
removed.  If  the  body  is  divided  transversely, 
each  segment  will  become  a new  animal  ; 
the  upper  one  closing  the  aperture  at  its 
base,  and  the  lower  one  speedily  developing 
tentacula  around  the  newly-formed  mouth. 

If  divided  longitudinally,  each  half  will,  in 
a very  short  space  of  time,  begin  to  ply  its 
tentacula ; nay,  if  cut  transversely  into 
several  segments,  each  will  in  time  become 
a perfect  animal.  — Trembly  was  the  first 
man  who  gave  a detailed  account  of  this 
curious  polype.  [See  Polypi.] 

HYDRACIINA.  A genus  of  aquatic  in- 
sects closley  allied  to  the  A corridas  [which 
see].  One  of  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most 
elegant  of  the  genus  is  the  Hydrachna  geo- 
graphica , so  named  from  the  fancied  map- 
like distribution  of  its  variegations.  Its 
shape  is  globular,  and  its  colour  a polished 
black,  ornamented  with  red  spots,  which  in 
a certain  light  have  a kind  of  gilded  lustre. 
The  legs  of  this  insect,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  are  hairy  ; it  swims  with  great  ce- 
lerity, and  appears  in  almost  constant  mo- 
tion. The  eggs  of  the  Hydrachna  are  small 
and  round  : the  young,  when  first  excluded, 
arc  furnished  with  six  legs  only  ; but  they 
acquire  two  more  legs  after  the  first  or 
second  change  of  their  skin. 

IIYDROBRANCHIATA.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  order  Gasteropoda , containing 
Mollusca  which  breathe  water  only. 

HYDROCANTHARI,  or  WATER 
BEETLES.  The  name  of  a great  group  of 
Coleoptera,  containing  Dytiscus , Colynibetes , 
and  numerous  other  genera. 
HYDROCHCERUS.  [See  Capybara.] 

HYDROMETRIDiE.  A family  of  in- 
sects, some  speeies  of  which  may  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  pond  or  stream,  skim- 
ming along  the  surface,  and  turning  about 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  body  is 
boat-shaped,  the  hind  feet  serving  as  a 
rudder,  while  the  two  middle  feet  brush 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  give  the 
required  motion  : the  under  side  of  the  body 
is  clothed  with  a thick  coating  of  fine  hairs, 
evidently  intended  to  prevent  the  insect 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  water. 

HYDROPMLU8.  A remarkable  genus 
of  aquatic  insects,  differing  from  that  of  Dy- 
tiscus only  in  the  structure  of  the  an  ten  hub, 
which,  instead  of  being  setaceous,  are  short, 
and  furnished  with  a clavated  and  pei  fo- 
liated tip  or  knob.  One  large  species,  com- 
mon in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  is  an  inch 
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and  a half  long,  oval,  and  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  highly  polished.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  a Bart  of  cocoon,  spun  by  the  female,  and 
coated  with  a gummy  matter  that  is  imper- 
vious to  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  The 
larva;  are  observed  to  prey  on  the  smaller 
kinds  of  water-snails,  tadpoles,  &c.,  and  ap- 
pear very  voracious  ; and  they  remain  about 
two  years  before  they  change  into  pupa;  or 
chrysalides.  When  the  larva  is  arrived  at 


its  full  growth,  it  secretes  itself  in  the  bank 
of  the  water  it  inhabits,  and  having  formed 
a convenient  cell,  lies  dormant  for  some 
time  ; after  which  it  divests  itself  of  its  skin, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  a chrysalis  ; in 
this  state  it  remains  some  time  longer,  when 
it  again  releases  itself  of  its  exuvhe,  appears 
in  its  complete  or  beetle  form,  and  os  soon 
as  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  acquire  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  strength  and  colour ; it 
comes  forth  from  its  retreat,  and  commits 
itself  in  its  new  form  to  its  native  element. 
It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  some  of  the 
species  of  Hydrophilidce  found  in  this  country 
exceed  in  size  those  from  tropical  climates  ; 
many  of  the  species  are,  however,  very  mi- 
nute. [See  Dvtiscus.] 

HYDROPHIS,  or  WATER-SNAKE. 
This  genus  of  reptiles  is  very  common  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Seas,  where  it 
feeds  on  fishes,  and  is  considered  excessively 
venomous.  They  have  the  back  part  of  the 
body  and  tail  very  much  compressed  and 
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raised  vertically,  which,  imparting  to  them 
the  power  of  Bvrirnming,  renders  them 
aquatic  animals.  They  have  a range  of 
scales  a little  broader  than  the  rest  under 
the  belly ; the  head  small,  not  bulged,  ob- 
tuse, and  covered  with  large  plates.  Several 
Bpecies  are  found  in  the  salt  water  of  Bengal, 
and  others  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

IIYDRUS.  A species  of  small  aquatic 
serpents,  having  the  extremity  of  their  tails 
enlarged,  and  very  much  compressed  ; which 
conformation  gives  them  greater  facility  in 
moving  through  the  water.  They  inhabit 
the  intertropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  in  some  situations 
are  very  abundant. 

HYLA.  A genus  of  Batrachian  reptile*, 
known  as  Tree  Frogs , and  generically  dif- 
ferring  from  the  common  Frogs  in  no  re- 
spect, excepting  that  the  extremity  of  each 
cf  their  toes  is  widened  and  rounded  into  a 
sort  of  viscous  palette,  which  enables  them 
to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  to 
climb  trees,  to  which  last  they  resort  during 
the  summer,  in  pursuit  of  insects  ; but  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  water,  and  penetrate 
into  the  mud  in  winter,  like  other  Frogs. 

The  Tree  Feoo  ( Hyla  arborea ) exceeds 
all  other  European  species  in  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  and 
the  agility  of  its  movements  ; while  its  size 
is  smaller  than  any  of  the  tribe.  It  is  a 
native  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  many 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found 
in  the  British  islands.  During  the  summer 
months  its  principal  residence  is  on  the  upper 
parts  of  trees,  where  it  wanders  among  the 
foliage  in  quest  of  insects,  which  it  catches 
with  extreme  celerity,  either  stealing  6ofdy 
towards  its  prey,  or  springing  upon  it  with  a 
sudden  leap  ; and  it  is  often  seen  suspending 
itself  by  its  feet  to  the  under  parts  of  the 
leaves,  to  enjoy  their  shade.  Its  colour  on 
the  upper  parts  is  green,  more  or  less  bright  : 
the  abdomen  is  whitish,  and  marked  by 
numerous  granules : on  each  side  of  the  1 
body  is  a dark  violet-coloured  streak,  tinged 
underneath  with  yellow,  separating  the  green 
of  the  upper  parts  from  the  white  colour  of 
the  lower.  The  body  is  short,  plump,  and 
smooth  ; the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and 
slender  ; the  fore  feet  have  four  and  the 
hind  feet  five  toes,  all  of  which  are  termi- 
nated by  round,  flat,  and  dilated  tips,  the 
under  surface  of  which,  being  soft  and  glu- 
tinous, enables  the  animal  to  hang  with 
perfect  security  from  the  leaves  of  trees.  &c- ; 
it  can  also  adhere  to  any  substance  by  it* 
abdomen,  which  is  covered  with  small  glan- 
dular granules,  by  merely  pressing  itself 
against  it.  Though  the  Tree  Frog  inhabit* 
the  woods  during  the  summer  months,  yet 
on  the  approach  of  winter  it  retires  to  the 
waters,  and  there  submei^ing  itself  in  the 
soft  mud,  or  concealing  itself  beneath  the 
banks,  remains  in  a 6tate  of  torpidity,  and 
again  emerges  in  the  spring,  at  which  period  , 
it  deposits  its  spawn  in  the  water,  like  the  j 
rest,  in  small  clustered  masses.  The  male 
at  this  period  inflates  its  throat  in  a sur-  ( 
prising  manner,  and  croaks  in  so  loud  and 


ahum  a kcv  as  to  be  heard  at  an  immense  ] bees  (Hylceua,  Sphecodes,  Nomada,  Melccta, 
..  T L— ■-  - their  residence  among  the  ! Epeohts,  Calxoxya,  and  Stehs\  lay  their  ^ 
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trees  they  are  observed  to  be  particularly 
noisy  on  the  approach  of  rain. 


in  the  provisioned  nests  of  other  insects, 
whose  young  are  robbed  of  their  food  by  the 
earlier  hatched  intruders,  and  are  couse- 
alien tly  starved  to  death.  The  wood-wasps 
(i Crabrmirtce ),  and  numerous  kinds  of  sand- 
wasps  ( larradce,  Bembicida,  Sphegiilcc,  Pom- 
mlidm,  and  Scoliadce ),  mud-wasps  (Pelopcus), 

...  . i the  stinging  velvet-ants  (MutilladtB'),  and 

h“vJ"!  IT  the  solitary  wasps  ( Odynerua^  and  Bmmm\ 


HYLiEOSATJRUS.  [See  Supplement.] 
HYLOBATES.  [See  Ape,  Long-armed.] 
HYMENOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects 


seen  in  Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  Ichneumons,  &c. 
The  anterior  wings  are  usually  much  larger 
than  the  posterior  ; and  the  nervures  or  hard 
framework  on  which  the  membrane  of  the 
wing  is  extended  are  but  few.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxilire, 
and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  either  by 
an  ovipositor  or  a sting.  The  larvre  of  some 
resemble  those  of  the  order  Lepidoptera,  but 
differ  in  the  number  of  their  legs,  &c.  Most 
hymenopterous  insects,  when  in  the  perfect 
6tate,  are  constantly  resorting  to  flowers,  j 
either  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  honey,  j 
or  of  preying  upon  the  less  powerful  species  ! 
of  their  own  class.  Hymenopterous  insects  i 
love  the  light  of  the  sun  ; they  take  wing 
only  during  the  day-time,  remaining  at  redt 
iu  the  night,  and  in  dull  and  wet  weather  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  excel 
all  other  insects  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  instincts,  which  are  wonderfully  dis- 
played in  the  methods  employed  by  them 
in  providing  not  merely  for  their  own  wel- 
fare, but  for  the  comfort  and  future  wauls  of 
their  offspring. 

In  the  adult  state  these  insects  live  chiefly 
on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers,  and  the 
juices  of  fruits.  The  larvre  of  the  Saw-flies 
( Tenthredinidce ),  under  the  form  of  false 
caterpillars  and  slugs,  are  leaf-eaters,  and 
are  oftentimes  productive  of  much  injury 
to  plants.  The  larvre  of  the  Xiphydriadxz , 
and  of  the  Horn-tails  ( Urocericlce),  are  borers 
and  wood-eaters,  and  consequently  injurious 
to  the  plants  inhabited  hy  them.  Pines  and 
firs  suffer  most  from  their  attacks.  Some  of 
the  warty  excrescences  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  plants,  such  as  oak-apples,  gall- 
nuts,  and  the  like,  arise  from  the  punctures 
of  four-winged  gall-flies  ( Diplolepididce ), 
and  the  irritation  produced  by  their  larvre, 
which  reside  in  these  swellings.  The  injury 
caused  by  them  is,  comparatively,  of  very 
i little  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
j we  are  greatly  indebted  to  these  insects  for 
the  gall-nuts  that  are  extensively  used  in 
| colouring,  and  in  medicine,  and  form  the 
chief  ingredient  in  ink.  We  may,  therefore, 
write  down  these  insects  among  the  benefac-  | 
tors  of  the  human  race.  Immense  numbers  | 
of  caterpillars  and  other  noxious  insects  are 
preyed  upon  by  internal  enemies,  the  larvre 
of  the  ichneumon-flies  ( EvaniaiUe , Ichneu- 
rrvmi'be , and  Chaicididcx. ),  which  live  upon 
the  fat  of  their  victims,  and  Anally  destroy 
them.  Some  of  these  ichneumon-flies  {Ich- 
neumoruut  ovulorum ) arc  extremely  small, 
and  confine  their  attacks  to  the  eggs  of  other 
insects,  which  they  puncture,  and  the  little 
creatures  produced  from  the  latter  find  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  supply  all  their 
wants  within  the  larger  eggs  they  occupy. 
The  ruby-tails  ( Chrysiduke ),  and  the  cuckoo- 


are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and  provision 
their  nests  with  other  insects,  which  serve 
for  food  to  their  young.  The  food  of  ants 
consists  of  animal  and  vegetable  juices  ; and 
though  these  industrious  little  animals 
sometimes  prove  troublesome  by  their  fond- 
ness for  sweets,  yet,  as  they  seize  and  destroy 
many  insects  also,  their  occasional  trespasses 
may  well  be  forgiven.  Even  the  proverbially 
irritable  paper- making  wasps  and  hornets 
( Polistes  and  Vespa)  are  not  without  their 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  ; for  they  feed 
their  tender  offspring  not  only  with  vege- 
table juices,  but  with  the  soft  parts  of  other 
insects,  great  numbers  of  which  they  seize 
and  destroy  for  this  purpose.  The  solitary 
and  social  beesUlnt/renacfte  and  Apidce)  live 
wholly  on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers, 
and  feed  their  young  with  a mixture  of  the 
same,  called  bee-bread.  Various  kinds  of 
bees  are  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  their 
stores  of  wax  and  honey,  and  are  thus  made 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man,  in  return  for  the  care 
and  attention  afforded  them.  Honey  and 
wax  are  also  obtained  from  several  species 
of  wild  bees  ( Melipona , Trigona , and  Tetra- 
gona ),  essentially  different  from  the  domes- 
ticated kinds.  While  bees  and  other  hjr- 
menopterous  insects  seek  only  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  inclinations,  in  their 
frequent  visits  to  flowers,  they  carry  on  their 
bodies  the  yellow  dust  or  pollen  from  one 
blossom  to  another,  and  scatter  it  over,  the 
parts  prepared  to  receive  and  be  fertilized 
by  it,  whereby  they  render  an  important 
i service  to  vegetation, 
j HYRAX.  A curious  genus  of  small  rab- 
bit-like  animals,  inhabiting  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous districts  in  Africa  and  Syria.  The 
best  known  species  are  the  Cape  Hyrox, 
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which  inhabits  Southern  Africa  ; and  the 
Syrian  Hyrax,  which  is  common  to  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. — The  Caimc  II  v it  ax 
{Hyrax  Capensis)  resides  in  the  hollows  of 
rocks,  leaping  with  great  agility  from 
crag  to  crag,  though  its  walking  .or 
general  pace  is  by  no  means  quick.  In  size 
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and  colour  it  greatly  resembles  the  rabbits  : 
it  is  of  a thick  form,  with  short  limbs,  the 
hinder  being  the  longest,  and  it  is  destitute 
of  a tail.  The  head  is  rather  small  ; the 
ears  short  and  rounded  ; the  eyes  large  and 
black  ; the  fore  feet  have  each  four  soft 
pulpy  toes,  with  fluttish,  rounded  nails  ; the 
hind  feet  have  only  three,  the  inner  one  of 


which  is  furnished  with  a sharp  crooked  claw. 
Both  this  and  the  Syrian  Hyrox  live  in 
families,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  caves 
or  crevices  in  the  sides  of  rocks.  They  sub- 
sist on  grain,  fruit,  roots,  the  young  shoots 
of  shrubs,  herbs,  and  grass:  they  are  easily 
tamed,  and  are  lively,  active,  docile,  and 
cleanly  when  domesticated.  Although  the 
external  appearance  and  the  habits  of  the 
Hyrax  appear  to  point  it  out  as  being  a 
rodent  quadruped,  Cuvier  says  that  its  os- 
teological  structure  shows  it  to  belong  to  the 
Pachijdermata , and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  its  proportions,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  Rhi- 
noceros and  the  Tapir.  The  Syrian  species 
is  doubtless  “ the  Coney  ” of  the  Scriptures. 

HYSTRIX.  [See  Porcutine.] 

IBEX.  A quadruped  of  the  Goat  kind, 
several  distinct  species  of  which  are  said  to 
exist  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe, 
Asia,  aud  Africa,  most  of  them  resembling 


each  other  in  structure  nnd  habits.  Those 
best  known  are  the  Iuex  Capua,  and  the 
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Inp.x  JEoaguvh,  or  Caucasian  Ibex  : they 
are  each  much  larger  and  stronger  than  tire 
common  domestic  Goat ; and  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  that  animal  is  believed  to 
owe  its  origin.  The  Ibex  Capra  inhabit*  the 
Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  va-  1 
rious  parts  of  the  Alps,  icc.  Its  colour  is  i 
a deep  hoary  brown  ; the  under  parts  of  the 
body  and  insides  of  the  limbs  being  of  a much 
paler  or  whitish  hue  : its  body  is  thick,  short, 
and  strong  ; it  has  a small  head  ; large  eyes  ; 
strong  legs  ; very  short  hoofs  : and  a short 
tail.  The  horns,  which  are  extremely  large 
and  long,  and  of  a deep  brown  colour,  are 
marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  protu- 
berant transverse  knots  or  half  circles : the 
hair  is  harsh  ; and  the  male  is  furnished 
with  a beard.  The  female  is  smaller  than 
the  male,  with  smaller  horns  in  proportion,  | 
much  less  boldly  knotted.  These  animals 
usually  resort  to  the  most  precipitous  heights 
of  lofty  mountains,  where  they  assemble  in  , 
small  flocks,  sometimes  consisting  of  ten  or 
fifteen  individuals.  They  are  remarkably  ; 
swift,  and  display  amazing  agilitv  and  dex- 
terity in  leaping.  They  are  objects  of  the 
chase,  but  the  danger  attendant  on  the  pur- 
suit of  them  is  great  indeed  ; for  not  only  1 
are  strength,  address,  and  activity  necessary 
to  the  hunter  when  following  the  Ibex  from  j 
one  precipice  to  another,  or  in  tracking  him  ! 
among  difficult  passes ; but,  when  close 
pressed,  he  will  sometimes  turn  on  his  pur-  ? 
suer  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and  hurl  him  ; 
down  the  most  frightful  declivity.  The  fore  i 
legs  being  considerably  shorter  than  the  t 
hinder,  enables  these  animals  to  ascend  with  : 
more  facility  than  to  descend,  and  hence,  i 
when  pursued,  they  always  attempt  to  gain  | 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  season  , 
for  hunting  them  is  during  August  and  Sep-  . 
tember,  when  they  are  usually  in  good  con-  j 
dition.  The  voice  of  the  Ibex  b a sharp.  ( 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  chamois.  : 
but  of  shorter  duration  ; sometimes,  and  I 
especially  when  irritated,  they  make  a snort-  j 
ing  noise.  The  female  has  seldom  more 
than  one  young  one  at  a time  : to  this  she 
pays  great  attention,  defending  it  with 
courage  aud  obstinacy. 

The  Caucasian  Ibex  ( Tbcjr  is 

considerably  larger  than  the  Common  Goat.  | 
and  in  form  bears  considerable  resemblance  j 
to  the  animals  of  the  cervine  genus.  It  in- 
habits the  loftiest  rocky  points  about  Mount  | 
Caucasus.  Its  general  colour  is  a brownish-  j 
gray  above,  and  white  beneath:  the  forehead  ! 
is  nearly  black:  and  a black  stripe  is  con-  ; 
tinued  down  the  back  ; the  horns,  which  are 
very  large,  and  bend  far  backwards,  are 
smooth,  black,  sharply  ridged  near  the  top. 
and  hollowed  on  their  exterior  side,  but  have 
no  appearance  of  either  knots  or  rings  : they 
are  about  three  feet  long,  close  at  the  base, 
about  a foot  apart  in  the  middle,  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  at  the  tips.  The  male  has  a 
large  brownish  beard:  the  female  has  neither 
horns  nor  beard. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  animals  is 
the  Jkmlah  Ibex,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Its  bead  is  finely 
| formed,  full  of  beauty  and  expression:  it  has 
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■_n  heard  j amTihT horns  are  remarkably 
“ Jrf  " at  the  base.  It  lives  solitarily  or  in 
mall  herds  ; and  though  bold  and  pugna- 
cious,  it  is  easily  tamed. 

IBIS.  A genus  of  birds  which  in  their 
! general  habits  and  conformation  closely  ap- 
proach  the  Storks:  they.chiefly  inhabit  warm 
i countries,  but,  except  in  very  cold  regions, 


diminution  of  the  waters  : and  it  migrates  , 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
tir-it  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  This  speeieB  does 
not  collect  in  large  flights,  more  than  ti  ht 
or  ten  seldom  being  seen  together.  They 
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they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Generic  characters : — beak  arched,  long, 
elender.thick  at  the  base,  and  quandrnngulur, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse  ; nostrils 
linear,  extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip  ot 
the  beak,  and  dividing  it  into  three  portions, 
of  which  the  upper  is  the  broadest,  and  flat- 
tened ; head  and  throat  bare  ; legs  long,  and 
four-toed,  the  front  webbed  at  their  base  as 
far  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind  toe  very  long, 
aU  provided  with  claws.  They  frequent  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  feeding  on  insects, 
worms,  mollusca,  and  occasionally  on  vege- 
table matter.  They  perform  powerful  and 
elevated  flights,  extending  their  neck  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a hoarse  croak. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  (Ibisfalcincllw)  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  length.  In  the  adult  bird,  the 
neck,  breast,  top  of  the  back,  and  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a bright  red 
chestnut ; the  wing-coverts,  quills,  tail-fea- 
thers, and  the  rest  of  the  back,  of  a dusky 
rrreen,  glossed  with  bronze  and  purple  ; but 
ft  varies  much  in  its  plumage  at  different  ages. 
This  species  builds  in  Asia,  and  is  found  on 
the  streams  and  lakes,  in  flocks  of  thirty  or 
forty.  They  migrate  perodically  to  Egypt ; 
and  in  their  passage  they  are  numerous  in 
Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  They  occasionally  visit  the 
hanks  of  the  Danube,  Switzerland,  and,  more 
rarely,  England  and  Holland. 

The  White  Ibis  (Ibis  rcliyiosa)  arrives  in 
Egypt  about  the  time  that  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  commences,  its  numbers  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  with  the  increase  or 
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are  about  the  size  of  a fowl ; the  head  and 
neck  bare;  the  body  white;  the  primaries 
uf  the  wings  tipped  with  shining,  ashy 
black,  among  which  the  white  forms  oblique 
notches ; the  secondaries  bright  black,  glossed 
with  green  and  violet ; the  quill  featheis  of 
the  tail  white.  This  and  the  above  described 
were  the  two  species  of  birds  adored  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  used  to  rear  them 
in  their  temples,  and  after  death  embalm 
them.  Their  mummies  are  found  to  this 
day  in  numbers,  in  the  vast  catacombs  ot 
ancient  Memphis. 


018.  AH  REPRESENTED  ON  EGYPTIAN  MONO 
MKNT8,  WITH  BEOTION  OP  ITS  8HOLL, 
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This,  says  Cuvier,  “ is  the  most  cele- 
brated species  : it  was  reared  in  the  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt,  with  veneration  which  ap- 
proached to  worship  ; and  it  was  embalmed 
after  its  death,  as  some  said,  because  it  de- 
voured the  serpents  which  would  otherwise 
have  become  dangerous  to  the  country  : 
according  to  others,  because  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  its  plumage  and  6ome 
of  the  phases  of  the  moon : finally,  ac- 
cording to  other  some,  because  its  advent 
announced  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  thought  that  this  Ibis  of 
the  Egyptians  was  the  Tantalus  of  Africa: 
we  now  know  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
which  we  are  treating.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
hen,  with  white  plumage,  except  the  end  of 
the  wing-feathers,  which  is  black  ; the  last 
coverts  have  their  barbs  elongated,  loose, 
black,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus  co- 
vering the  end  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
bill  and  the  feet  are  black,  as  well  ns  all  the 
naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck  : this  part 
is  covered  in  youth,  at  least  on  its  upper 
surface,  with  small  blackish  feathers.  The 
species  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of 
Africa.” 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  (Tb is  rubra)  is  a very 
splendid  bird,  and  is  found  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  America  in  large  flocks.  They  fly 
rapidly,  but  rarely,  except  at  morning  and 
evening,  in  search  of  food.  The  plumage  is 
scarlet ; beak  naked  ; part  of  the  cheeks, 
legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Before  the  Scarlet 
Ibis  reaches  its  full  age,  its  plumage  varies 
considerably. — Other  species  are  found  in 
India,  Madagascar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Mexico. 

ICHNEUMON.  ( Herpesies .)  An  animal 
bearing  a very  close  resemblance  to  the 
weasel  tribe  both  in  form  and  habits.  From 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long  : it  has  a long,  agile 
body,  short  limbs,  semi-plantigrade  feet, 
small  glowing  eyes,  and  a pointed  nose.  It 
glides  towards  its  prey  with  a snake-like 
movement,  and  then  darts  suddenly  upon 
it.  These  animals  feed  upon  birds,  reptiles, 
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rats,  mice,  & c.  Their  disposition  is  as  san- 
guinary as  their  habits  are  predatory  ; but 
though  the  destruction  they  cause  among 
the  poultry  is  very  annoying,  it  is  well  com- 
pensated by  the  incessant  war  they  wage 
against  reptiles,  the  eggs  of  which  they  de- 
vour with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  most 
celebrated  species  inhabits  Egypt  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  where  it  is  called  “ Pha- 
raoh’s rat.”  It  is  larger  than  a cat,  but 
formed  like  a weasel  ; it  is  of  a gray  colour, 
and  has  a long  tail,  terminated  by  a black 


tuft.  T/i is  species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient  , 
Egyptians  among  their  numerous  divinities  I 
on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits  it  I 
confers  on  man  by  the  destruction  of  croco- 
diles, whose  eggs  it  digs  out  of  the  sand,  and 
sucks.  It  is  also  a natural  enemy  of  the 
whole  serpent  race,  and  so  exceedingly  ex- 
pert in  seizing  them  by  the  neck,  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  to  itself.  The  Ichneumon  is 
easily  domesticated,  seeming  to  form  an 
attachment  to  its  place  of  residence  ; and  it 
is  not  unfrequently  kept  tame  both  in  India 
and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
houses  of  mice  and  rats.  Ichneumons  are 
sometimes  seen  to  squat  on  their  haunches, 
and  feed  themselves  with  their  fore  pawt, 
like  the  squirrel.  When  they  sleep,  they 
bring  their  head  and  tail  under  their  belly, 
and  appear  like  a round  ball.  In  a wild 
state  they  generally  reside  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  ; and  they  swim  and  diVe  like  the 
otter,  being  able  to  continue  under  water 
for  a great  length  of  time. 

ICTINEUMOXIDiE,  or  ICHNEUMON- 
FLIES.  A family  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, the  genera  and  species  of  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  manners  ex- 
tremely diversified,  but  all  agreeing  in  this 
characteristic  — that  they  deposit  their  eges 
in  the  bodies  of  other  living  insects,  and 
generally  in  those  of  caterpillars.  The 
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females  have  a sharp  and  strong  abdominal 
tube,  or  ovipositor,  which  is  used  to  insert 
their  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  Caterpillar# 
that  live  beneath  the  bark,  or  in  the  ere-  \ 
rices  of  wood  ; this  is  generally  long,  and 
capable  of  piercing  almost  any  substance  ; i 
while  such  as  have  a short  ovipositor,  place 
their  eggs  in  or  upon  those  caterpillars  to 
which  they  have  easy  access.  These  eggs 
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are  in  a few  days  hatched,  and  the  young 
larvaj,  which  resemble  minute  white  mag- 
gots, subsist  on  the  juices  of  their  victim, 
but  without  absolutely  destroying  it  : in 
fact,  the  animal  they  infest  may  continue 
to  exist  for  some  time,  thus  affording  them 
a continued  supply  of  nutriment  ; but  when 
the  Ichneumons  are  ready  to  undergo  their 
last  metamorphosis,  they  pierce  the  skin, 
and  each  spinning  itself  up  in  a_  small  oval 
silken  cose,  changes  into  chrysalis,  the  whole 
number  forming  a group  on  the  shrivelled 
body  of  the  caterpillar  ; and,  after  a certain 
period,  they  emerge  in  the  state  of  complete 
Ichneumons.  One  of  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  common  white  or  cabbage 
butterfly,  which  in  autumn  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  to  creep  up  some  wall  or 
other  convenient  surface,  in  order  to  under- 
go it3  own  change  into  chrysalis;  but  in 
the  space  of  a day  or  two  a numerous  tribe 
of  small  maggots  will  be  seen  to  emerge 
from  it,  and  immediately  proceed  to  envelope 
themselves  in  distinct  yellow  silken  cases  ; 
the  whole  forming  a group  around  the  cater- 
pillar. The  perfect  Ichneumons  feed  solelv 
upon  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  fly  about  with 
considerable  agility  in  search  of  their  food, 
or  of  proper  situations  for  the  deposition  of 
their  eggs.  . 

These  carnivorous  insects  are  of  various 
sizes  ; some  are  so  small,  that  the  Aphis,  or 
plant-louse,  serves  as  a cradle  for  their  young ; 
others  again,  from  their  size  and  strength, 
are  formidable  even  to  the  spider,  destroying 
them  with  their  powerful  stings  : some  place 
their  eggs  within  the  aurelia  of  a nascent 
insect ; others  deposit  them  within  the  nest, 
which  the  wasp  has  curiously  contrived  for 
her  young  ; and,  as  both  are  produced  at  the 
same  time,  the  offspring  of  the  Ichneumon 
not  only  devour  the  young  wasps,  but  the 
whole  supply  of  larvas  which  the  parent  had 
carefully  provided  for  their  support.  The 
best  known,  and  perhaps  the  most  formida- 
ble of  this  genus,  is  the  common  Ichneumon 
with  four  wings  like  the  bee  ; a long  slender 
block  body  ; and  a three-forked  tail,  con- 
sisting of  bristles,  of  which  the  two  exterior 
are  black,  and  the  central  one  is  red.  But 
when  we  read  that  “ probably  more  than 
30X1  species  exist  in  Europe  alone,  and  the 
number  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the  globe 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  at  least  equal,” 
it  would  seem  to  be  of  little  use  to  attempt 
to  give  more  than  this  general  description  : 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  remarking, 
that  however  terrible  to  other  insect  tribes 
the  Ichneumon-flies  may  be,  their  destruction 
of  countless  myriads,  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  to  banquet  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
must  be  of  the  most  essential  service  to  man- 
kind. 


and  familiar  bird,  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  Australia.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  never  plunging  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  hving  on  dead 
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on  Petrels  and  Penguins,  winch  are  easily 
captured.  On  the  main  land  it  builds  a 
large  flat  nest  on  a fork  of  the  loftiest  trees 
on  islands,  on  the  flat  surface  oi  a large 
stone,  and  sometimes  on  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  barilla,  a low  shrub.  One  nest 
was  observed  on  a tree  200  feet  high  and 
41  feet  round,  where  it  probably  had  its  nest 
for  several  years. 
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cetacea,  fish,  &c.,  left  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide  In  Bass’s  Straits  it  subsists  principal  y 
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ICHTHYOSAURUS,  or  FISH-LIZARD. 
A genus  of  extinct  marine  animals  which 
combined  the  characters  of  saurian  reptiles 
and  fishes,  with  some  peculiar  to  cetaceous 
mammalia.  This  extraordinary  creature, 
whose  fossil  remains  discover  Its  anatomical 
conformation,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
learned  investigation  ; and  the  anatomy  and 
animal  economy  of  it  are  in  a manner  esta- 
blished. Some  of  the  largest  exceeded  thirty 
feet  in  length  ; and,  from  their  structure,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  must  have  been 
very  formidable  enemies  to  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  spinal  column 
was  formed  like  that  of  a fish,  the  vertebras 
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ICHTHYIAETUS.  A sub-genus  of  the 
Falcon  family  of  birds,  so  named  from  their 
living  principally  on  fish.  From  the  account 
given  in  Mr.  Gould’s  work,  some  members  of 
the  genus  would  seem  to  partake  of  the  habits 
of  the  vulture  family  : among  these  is  the 
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bellied  Sea  Eaolk.  This  is  a fearless 


being  concave  on  both  surfaces,  and  the 
arches  which  enclosed  the  spinal  chord  al- 
ways remained  distinct  from  the  bodies  as 
in  reptiles  ; hence  the  body  must  have  had 
great  flexibility  ; but  the  progression  of  these 
animals  through  the  water  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extre- 
mities (of  which  there  were  four),  formed 
very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  feet  or  pad- 
dles of  the  whale.  The  general  form  of  the 
head  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  porpoise  ; 
and  it  had  an  elongated  and  pointed  muzzle, 
the  mouth  being  armed  with  numerous  cro- 
codile-like teeth  ; and  its  body  terminated 
in  a long  and  powerful  tail.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  any  remains  of  scales  or  plates,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  skin  was  naked, 
like  that  of  the  whales  and  their  allies  ; and 
that  it  was  an  air-breathing  animal,  coming 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  occasionally,  no 
doubt  exists.  From  the  remains  of  crushed 
and  partially-digested  fish  bones  and  scales 
which  are  found  with  their  bones,  it  appears 
that  the  Ichthyosauri  principally  preyed 
upon  fishes.  Dr.  Buckland  states  that  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  these  animals  abound  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lias  formation,  from  the 
coasts  of  Dorset,  through  Somerset  and  Lei- 


cestcrshire,  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The 
lias  of  Germany  and  France  also  contains 
them. 

Mr.  Pearce  found,  within  a specimen  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus,  what  he  thinks  may  have 
been  an  embryo  ; and  although  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus. by  analogy,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  oviparous  in  its  generation,  yet 
Dr.  Buckland  and  Professor  Owen  think 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  viviparous  ; and  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Pearce’s  specimen  it  appears  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  they  really  were  so.  The  collec- 
tion of  remains  of  Ichthyosauri  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  is  very  perfect  and  great ; and 
with  the  allied  Plesiosauri  forms  quite  a 
feature  in  the  room  devoted  to  their  exhi- 
bition. 

ICTERIA,  or  CHATTERING  FLY- 
CATCHER. (Icteria  viridis.)  This  bird 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  North  America 
during  the  summer  months,  and  is  remark- 
able both  for  its  colouring  and  its  habits. 
It  is  about  six  inches  in  length  : nearly  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a 
rich  deep  olive  green,  the  tips  of  the  wings 
excepted,  which  are  of  a dusky  brown  : the 
throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  ; the  belly  and  vent  white  ; the 
forehead  pale  ash  ; from  the  nostrils  a line  of 
white  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  eyes, 
which  it  nearly  surrounds  ; another  white 
spot  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  under  man- 
dible : beak  strong  and  block  ; legs  and  feet 
pale  blue.  It  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking 
almost  any  noise  that  it  hears,  which  it  will 
repeat  during  the  whole  night  if  the  weather 
be  tine.  Its  favourite  residence  is  in  close 
hazel  or  bramble  thickets,  and  its  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  leaves  with  layers  of  grape 
vine  bark,  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  dry 
grass.  The  female  lays  four  flesh-coloured 
eggs,  sprinkled  with  brown  and  dull  red 
spots. 

IGUANA.  A genus  of  Reptiles  of  which 
] there  are  several  species  ; the  genus  includ- 
ing several  of  large  dimensions,  common 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  some  of  j 
which  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and  j 
| are  esteemed  delicious  food  ; while  there  are  ! 
others  which  appear  to  be  omnivorous. 
They  are  thus  characterized  by  Cuvier : 
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body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated 
scales  : the  ridge  of  the  back  garnished  with 
a row  of  spines,  or  rather  of  elevated,  com- 
pressed, and  pointed  scales  ; under  the  throat 
a depressed  and  depending  dewlap,  the  edge 
of  which  is  attached  to  a cartilaginous 


appendage  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Their  tnigh* 
are  provided  with  a similar  arrangement  of 
porous  tubercles  with  the  true  lizards,  and 
their  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates. 
Each  jaw  is  furnished  with  a row  of  com- 
pressed triangular  teeth,  having  their  cutting 
edges  Berrated : there  are  alio  two  small 
rows  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  on  trees,  but  | 
sometimes  take  to  the  water,  and  swim 
with  ease.  They  attain  a great  size,  being 
sometimes  found  five  feet  in  length,  though  ! 
they  are  much  more  often  from  two  to  three: 
their  upper  parts  are  bluish-green,  and  some- 
times slate  colour ; the  under  parts  yellow- 
ish-green ; in  general,  on  the  sides*  of  the  . 
body  are  brown  stripes  or  zigzags  edged  with 
yellow ; and  the  tail  is  surrounded  with 
large  brown  or  yellow  rings.  The  Common 
Iguanas  ( Iguana  tuberculata ) are  eagerly  i 
sought,  especially  in  the  spring,  being  es- 
teemed a great  delicacy.  They  are  caught 
by  means  of  a noose  attached  to  the  end’  of 
a stick  : for  the  animal,  though  formidable 
in  appearance,  is  timid  and  defenceless.  It 
13  very  active  ; but  when  it  has  taken  refuge 
in  a tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  secu- 
rity of  its  situation,  and  never  offers  to  stir  , 
unless  roused ; hence  it  is  easily  taken. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  in  the  sand, 
where  they  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

IGUAN 1D2E.  The  family  of  Saurian*, 
or  lizard-like  reptiles,  of  which  the  animal  ; 
just  described  is  the  type,  and  of  which  there  ! 
are  several  sub-genera:  descriptions  of  which 
are  given  in  Air.  Gray’s  elaborate  work,  the  , 
Catalogue  of  Lizards  in  the  British  Museum.  J 
[See  Lizard.] 

IGUANODON.  The  name  given  to  an 
extinct  gigantic  reptile,  closely  resembling 
the  Iguana  in  osseous  structure,  whose  re- 
mains were  discovered  by  Dr.  M&ntell  in 
the  wealden  formation  of  the  South  of  , 
England,  in  the  localities  of  Purbeck.  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Maidstone.  From  its  i 
dentition  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  ; 
it  was  herbivorous ; the  form  of  the  teeth, 
considered  with  relation  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  habits  of  the  animal,  being  well 
adapted  for  cropping  tough  vegetable  food.  , 
6uch  os  the  CJuthraria  and  similar  plants  ; 
which  are  found  buried  with  the  Iguanodon. 
From  the  proportions  which  the  bones  of 
the  Iguanodon  bear  to  those  of  the  Iguana, 
this  extinct  monster  is  calculated  to  have 
been  70  feet  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  1 
end  of  the  tail ; the  length  of  the  tail  a’one 
52 j feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  body 
14j  feet.  The  thigh  bone  of  the  full-sized 
Iguanodon  is  twenty  times  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Iguana  ; and  on  the  snout  of  this  pro- 
digious reptile  was  a short  but  strong  horn  : 
its  whole  appearance,  indeed,  must  have 
realized  the  wildest  poetical  fictions  of  the 
dragons  of  old.  In  the  British  Museum  are 
contained  all  the  specimens  of  Iguanodon 
obtained  by  Dr.  Mantell ; and  a comparison 
of  the  teeth  and  bones,  with  those  of  its 
recent  comparatively  Lilliputian  analogue, 
is  a most  interesting  and  curious  study. 
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INCaT  a genus  of  Lomellicom  Beetles, 
by  many  authors  placed  among  the  Goliath 
‘•beetles,  but  whose  situation  in  the  system, 
i according  to  more  modern  views,  is  nearer 
JTrichius.  They  are  natives  of  South  Ame- 
r rica.  The  species  figured  here  is  Inca  \\  eberi. 
lit  is  of  a violet  black;  the  thorax  edged 
, with  white  ; three-banded,  the  outer  bands 
c connected  with  the  white  edge  of  the  thorax : 
; the  elytra  have  a reddish  tinge,  spotted  with 
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small  palish  marks.  It  is  a native  of  South 
America:  ami  the  accompanying  figure 

will  show  its  form  and  appearance.  ISee 
Goliath.] 

INDICATOR.  [See  ITo net- guide.] 
INDRI.  The  name  of  a quadruped  be- 
longing to  the  family  Lemuridce.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  from  its  fine  long 
hair  is  called  Indris  laniger. 

I N F E RO  B II A N C H I AT  A . An  order  of 
molluscous  animals  (Gasteropoda),  charac- 
terized bv  the  position  of  the  gills,  which 
are  situated  beneath  the  produced  margin  ot 
the  mantle.  They  are  incapable  of  swim- 
ming, and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  subsist  upon  sen-weeils 
and  other  aquatic  plants. 

INFUSORIA.  A term  applied  by  na- 
turalists to  the  numerous  minute  animals 
found  in  water,  which  are  commonly  called 
animalcules.  Had  the  microscope  never 
been  invented,  the  existence  of  myriads  ol 
living  creatures  whose  forms  aud  properties 
are  now  in  some  measure  revealed  to  us, 
would  have  been  wholly  unknown.  JEhren- 
berg,  who  bv  means  of  a most  powerful  mi- 
croscope,  was  enabled  to  describe  species 
which  are  not  larger  than  from  one-thou- 
•andth  to  two-thousandth  of  a line  in  dm- 
meter,  infers,  that  a single  drop  of  water 
may  hold  500  millions  of  these  nnimalculie. 
Bv'what  arithmetical  power,  then,  shall  the 
numliers  that  swarm  in  every  stagnant  pool 
or  lake  lie  calculated  ? “ All  true  Infusoria, 
says  he,  “even  the  smallest  monads,  arc 
organized  animal  bodies  (none  consisting  of 


a homogeneous  jelly),  and  distinctly  pro- 
vided with  at  least  a mouth  and  internal 
nutritive  apparatus."  They  are  found 
equally  abundant  as  fossils.  The  Norwegian 
earth,  called  Bcargmehl,  or  Mountain  meal, 
is  principally  composed  of  fossil  animalcules. 
Professor  Bailey  tells  us  that  the  town  of 
Charleston,  in  the  United  States,  is  built 
upon  a bed  of  animalculte  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  every  cubic  inch  of  which 
is  filled  with  myriads  of  perfectly  preserved 
microscopic  shells.  He  says  also,  that  these 
polythalamia , or  many-eliambered  shells,  to 
whose  labour  South  Carolina  owes  so  large  a 
portiou  of  her  territory,  are  still  at  work,  in 
countless  thousands,  upon  her  coasts,  tilling 
up  harbours,  forming  shoals,  and  depositing 
their  shells  to  record  the  present  state  ot  the 
Bea-shore,  as  their  predecessors,  now  en- 
tombed beneath  Charleston,  have  done  with 
regard  to  ancient  oceans.  The  most  highly 
organized  Infusoria  are  called  by  Cuvier 
Rotifer  a [which  see]. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  Infusoria 
in  the  scale  of  animal  existence  is  chiefly 
seen  bv  those  who  visit  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic seas.  Although  remotely  supporting 
the  higher  animals,  yet  the  want  of  them 
would  be  materially  felt.  This  is  well  stated 
by  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  who,  in 
siieaking  of  a small  fish  found  by  him  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  described  by  Dr.  Sir  John 
Richardson,  under  the  name  of  ftototfienui 
phocce , says,  “ They  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Merlangus  polaris  and  Ophidium  Parrj/u,  ot 
the  Arctic  seas,  the  latter  ot  which  they 
much  resemble ; like  them,  they  conceal 
themselves  from  the  persecutions  ot  their 
enemies  in  the  small  cracks  and  cavities  ot 
the  pack  ice,  and  may  be  seen  when  driven 
from  shelter  by  the  ships  striking  and  pass- 
ing over  their  protecting  pieces  of  ice.  I he 
seals  and  petrels  are  their  chief  enemies, 
whilst  they,  in  their  turn,  live  upon  the 
smaller  Cancri  and  Limacince.  Thus  we  be- 
hold in  these  regions,  where  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  constitutes  the  support  ot 
animal  life  in  milder  climates,  has  no  repre- 
sentative, a chain  of  animal  existences, 
maintained  by  each  preying  upon  that  next 
below  it  in  the  order  of  created  beings,  and 
all  eventually  nourished  and  sustained  by 
the  minute  infusorial  animalcul*  which  we 
found  filling  the  ocean  with  an  inconceivable 
multitude  of  the  minutest  forms  of  organic 
life." — Antarctic  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 


INSECTS.  ( Insecta .)  A class  of  inver- 
tebrate animals,  to  which  the  term  insecta 
has  been  applied,  in  reference  to  the  m- 
sccted,  or  divided,  appearance  of  the  body , 
which  is  not  only  composed  of  a continuous 
series  of  segments,  articulating  with  each 
other,  but  is  also  often  divided  or  cut  into 
three  very  marked  portions,  to  which  the 
names  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  have  been 
applied.  There  is  no  class  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  has  been  the  subject  ol  more 
numerous  and  various  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion than  that  of  Insects  : nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising  ; since  it  is  pre-eminent  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  distinct  species  which  it 
includes,  and  unsurpassed  by  any,  save  the 
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Infusory  Animalcules,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  at  any  time  existing  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  which  belong  to  the 
numerous  and  diversified  races  compre- 
hended in  it.  In  ordinary  phraseology,  an 
Insect  may  be  defined  as  a little  animal 
without  bones  or  cartilages  ; furnished  with 
a trunk,  or  else  a mouth  opening  lengthwise; 
and  with  eyes  destitute  of  coverings.  Tliis 
definition  will  comprehend  the  whole  class 
of  Insects,  either  with  or  without  wings ; 
either  in  their  caterpillar  or  perfect  state. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fining in  a brief  manner  the  characters  of 
the  great  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that 
in  this  class  of  animals  there  are  numerous 
distinctions,  and  that  no  general  description 
will  serve  for  all : so  various  are  the  appe- 
tites, manners,  and  modes  of  propagation, 
that  every  species  requires  its  distinct  history. 
Though  so  far  inferior  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, Insects,  it  must  he  confessed,  surpass 
in  variety  of  structure  and  singularity  of 
appearance  all  the  larger  branches  of  the 
animal  world.  The  general  characters  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
animals  are  these  First,  they  are  furnished 
with  several  feet ; secondly,  the  muscles  are 
affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin, 
which,  though  hard,  sometimes  preserves  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  : thirdly,  they 
breathe,  not  like  the  generality  of  larger 
animals,  by  lungs  or  gills,  but  by  spiracles 
or  breathing  holes,  distributed  in  a series  or 
row  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  communicating  with  two  long  air- 
pipes  within  their  bodies,  and  a number  of 
smaller  ones,  to  carry  the.  air  to  every  part. 
The  head  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  antcnnce , 
or  horns,  which  are  extremely  various  in 
the  different  tribes,  and  which,  by  their 
differences  of  structure,  form  a leading  cha- 
racter in  the  institution  of  the  genera  into 
which  Insects  are  distributed. 

Insects  have  a very  small  brain,  and  in- 
stead of  a spinal  marrow,  a kind  of  knotted 
cord,  extending  from  the  brain  to  the  hinder 
extremity  ; and  numerous  small  whitish 
threads,  which  are  the  nerves,  spread  from 
the  brain  and  knots,  in  various  directions. 
The  heart  is  a long  tube,  lying  under  the 
skin  of  the  back,  having  little  holes  on  each 
side  for  the  admission  of  the  juices  of  the 
body,  which  are  prevented  from  escaping 
again  by  valves  or  clappers,  formed  to  close 
the  holes  within.  Moreover,  this  tubular 
heart  is  divided  into  several  chambers,  by 
transverse  partitions,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a hole  shut  by  a valve,  which  allows  the 
blood  to  flow  only  from  the  hinder  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  heart,  and  prevents  it  from 
passing  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  ancients  entertained  nn  idea  that  In- 
sects were  destitute  of  jlood  ; hence  they 
called  them  animalia  exsanguinea : but  now 
they  are  well  known  to  be  so  far  from  blood- 
less animals,  that  in  many  of  them  the  cir- 
culation itself  of  the  blood  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  The  blood  of  Insects 
differs  from  that  of  the  larger  animals  chiefly 
in  colour,  since  in  most  insects  it  wants 
redness,  being  generally  of  a clear  or  watery 
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aspect,  and  sometime,  of  a yellowish  hue  I 
The  circulation  of  tire  blood  i,  particularly 
conspicuous  in  Spiders,  arid  in  some  specie,  of 
Umex  or  bug,  especially  the  Cimcx  Uau- 
lariu s ; it  is  to  lie  observed,  however,  that  it 
does  not  circulate  in  proper  arteries  and 
veins  i but  is  driven  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  heart  into  the  head,  and  thence  escapes 
into  the  body,  where  it  is  mingled  with  the 
nutritive  juices  that  filter  through  the  ride* 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  mingled  fluid  pene- 
trates the  crevices  among  the  flesh  and  other 
internal  parts,  flowing  along  the  sides  of  the 
air-pipes,  whereby  it  receives  from  the  air 
that  influence  which  renders  it  fitted  to 
nourish  the  frame  and  maintain  life. 

The  first  state  in  which  the  generality  of 
Insects  appear  is  that  of  an  egg  ; some  few. 
however,  are  viviparous.  From  the  egg  is 
hatched  the  Insect  in  its  Larva  state  ; the 
Lorvas  or  Caterpillars  of  Insects  differing 
materially  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
different  tribes  to  which  they  belong.  There 
are  some  Insects,  however,  which  undergo 
no  change  of  shape,  but  are  hatched  from  the 
egg  complete  in  all  their  parts,  and  undergo 
no  farther  alteration  than  that  of  casting 
their  skin  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length 
they  acquire  the  complete  resemblance"  of 
the  parent  animal. 

Most  insects,  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
are  subject  to  very  great  changes  of  form, 
attended  by  equally  remarkable  changes  in 
their  habits  and  propensities.  These  changes, 
transformations,  or  metamorphoses,  as  they 
are  called,  might  cause  the  same  insect,  c*t 
different  ages,  to  be  mistaken  for  as  many 
different  animals.  For  example,  a cater- 
pillar, after  feeding  upon  leaves  till  it  is  fullr 
grown,  retires  into  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment, casts  off  its  caterpillar-skin,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  an  entirely  different  form,  one 
wherein  it  has  neither  the  power  of  moving 
about,  nor  of  taking  food  : in  fact,  in  this,  its 
second  or  chrysalis  state,  the  insect  seems  to 
be  a lifeless  oblong  oval  or  conical  body, 
without  a distinct  head,  or  movable  limbs ; 
after  resting  awhile,  an  inward  struggle 
begins,  the  ch^salis-skin  bursts  open,  aid 
from  the  rent  issues  a butterfly,  or  a moth, 
whose  small  and  flabby  wings  soon  extend  ! 
and  harden,  and  become  fitted  to  bear  away 
the  insect  in  search  of  the  honeyed  juice  of 
flowers  and  other  liquids  that  suffice  for  its 
nourishment. 

In  the  different  tribes  of  Insects  the  Pupa 
or  Chrysalis  differs  almost  as  mnch  as  the  ' , 
Larva.  In  most  of  the  Beetle  tribe  it  is  fur- 
nished with  short  legs  : in  the  Butterfly  tribe 
it  is  perfectly  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  ! 
legs,  and  has  no  other  motion  than  a mere 
writhing  when  touched  : in  the  Locust  tribe 
it  differs  very  little  from  the  perfect  Insect,  | 
except  in  not  having  the  wings  complete : i ! 
and  in  most  of  the  Fly  tribe  it  is  perfectly 
oval,  without  any  apparent  motion,  or  die-  ; ! 
tinction  of  parts.  The  Pupa?  of  the  Bee  tribe,  ' 
and  other  Insects  of  a similar  cast,  are  less  I 
shapeless  than  those  of  Flies,  exhibiting  the  ! 
faint  appearance  of  the  limbs  : while  Those  ' 
of  the  Libcllulic  or  Dragon-flies  are  loco-  I 
motive,  as  in  the  Locust  tribe,  but  differ  most 
widely  from  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
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Insect,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the 
most  singular  in  the  whole  class  of  Insects. 
From  the  Fupa  or  Chrysalis  at  length  emerges 
the  Insect  in  its  complete  or  ultimate  form, 
from  which  it  can  never  change,  nor  can  it 
receive  any  further  increase  of  growth. 

Hence  there  are  three  periods  in  the  life  of 
an  insect,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  form,  power, 
and  habits.  In  the  first,  or  period  of  infancy, 
an  insect  is  technically  called  a larva , a 
word  signifying  a mask,  because  therein  its 
future  form  is  more  or  less  masked  or  con- 
cealed. This  name  is  not  only  applied  to 
grubs,  caterpillars,  and  maggots,  and  to  other 
insects  that  undergo  a complete  transforma- 
tion, but  also  to  young  and  wingless  grass- 
hoppers, and  bugs,  and  indeed  to  all  young 
insects  before  the  wings  begin  to  appear. 
In  this  first  period,  which  is  generally  much 
the  longest,  insects  are  always  wingless,  pass 
most  of  their  time  in  eating,  grow  rapidly, 
and  usually  cast  off  their  6kins  repeatedly. 
The  second  period,  wherein  those  Insects  that 
undergo  a partial  transformation,  retain  their 
activity  and  their  appetites  for  food,  continue 
to  grow,  and  acquire  the  rudiments  of  wings, 
while  others,  at  this  age,  entirely  lose  their 
larva  form,  take  no  food,  and  remain  at  rest 
in  a deathlike  sleep,  — is  called  the  pupa 
state,  from  a slight  resemblance  that  some  of 
the  latter  present  to  an  infant  trussed  in 
bandages,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the 
Romans.  The  pup*  from  caterpillars,  how- 
ever, are  more  commonly  called  chrysalids , 
because  some  of  them,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  gilt  or  adorned  with  golden  spots  ; and 
grubs,  after  their  first  transformation,  are 
often  named  nymphs;  the  reason  for  which 
is  not  very  obvious.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
period  Insects  again  shed  their  skins,  and 
come  forth  fully  grown,  and  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) provided  with  wings.  They  thus 
enter  upon  their  last  or  adult  state,  wherein 
they  no  longer  increase  in  size,  and  during 
which  they  provide  for  a continuation  of  their 
kind.  This  period  usually  lasts  only  a short 
time,  for  most  Insects  die  immediately  after 
their  eggs  are  laid.  Bees,  wasps,  and  ants, 
however,  which  live  in  society,  and  labour 
together  for  the  common  good  of  their  com- 
munities, continue  much  longer  in  the  adult 
state. 

Insects  possess  some  particular  parts  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger 
animals  : among  these  are  the  antenna  before 
mentioned,  winch  are  those  processes  or 
jointed  bodies  situated  on  each  side  the  head. 
They  differ  extremely  in  the  different  tribes 
of  Insects,  and  are  found  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  convenient  parts  to  fix  upon  in  the 
distribution  of  Insects  into  genera  and 
species.  It  is  therefore  necessary  slightly  to 
enumerate  some  of  them  Antenna  setacea , 
or  setaceous  antenna;  bristle-shaped,  or 
growing  fine  and  sharp  at  its  termination  ; 
antenna  JUiformis , or  thread-shaped,  being  of 
equal  size  throughout:  antenna  monil if r/rmis, 
or  moniliform  ; each  joint  being  globular,  or 
nearly  so  : antenna  clavatn , club-shaped  ; 
having  a knob  at  the  top,  as  in  the  major 
part  of  Butterflies:  antenna  fissilts,  or  fissile; 
one  which  is  split  or  divided  at  the  tip  into 

several  lamellte  or  flat  separations  : antenna 
pectinata , or  pectinated;  one  which  is  divided 
along  each  side  into  numerous  processes  in 
such  a manner  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
comb  : antenna  barbata , or  bearded  ; one 
which  is  slightly  feathered,  either  on  one  or 
both  sides,  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs  : 
antenna  perfoliata , perfoliate  ; the  joints  of 
a flattened  and  circular  shape,  with  the  stem 
or  body  of  the  antenna  passing  through  them, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  in  which  the 
stem  seems  to  pass  through  them.  Another 
part  peculiar  to  Insects  consists  in  a pair  or 
two  of  short  jointed  processes  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  : these  are  termed  palpi , or 
feelers,  which  in  some  Insects  are  very  con- 
spicuous, but  not  in  all.  The  mouth  in 
Insects  is  generally  situated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  front,  and  varies  much  in  structure  in 
the  different  orders.  In  some  it  is  furnished 
with  very  strong  jaws,  often  notched  or 
serrated  on  the  inner  side  into  the  appearance 
of  teeth,  and  which  always  meet  horizontally; 
in  others  the  mouth  consists  of  a tube  or 
instrument  for  suction,  either  simple,  or 
guarded  by  various  kinds  of  appendages. 
The  eyes  m Insects  are  commonly  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are  two  in 
number  ; but  in  some  Insects,  as  in  Spiders, 
there  are  six  or  eight.  In  most  of  the  Insect 
tribes  the  eyes  may  be  considered  ns  com- 
pound, the  cornea  presenting  when  viewed 
with  a microscope  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  separate  convexities,  like  so 
many  real  convex  lenses.  There  are  also 
on  the  heads  of  many  Insects  three  small, 
smooth,  lucid  globules  resembling  bo  many 
separate  eyes,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
between  or  above  the  lateral  ones  : these 
Linn*us  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  stem- 
mata  ; they  are  also  called  ocelli.  The  body 
in  the  major  part  of  Insects  is  divided  into 
the  thorax  or  upper  part,  and  the  abdomen 
or  lower  part.  In  many  of  the  Beetle  tribe 
the  bock  of  the  thorax  is  distinguished  by 
a small  triangular  piece  or  division,  situ- 
ated at  its  lower  part,  between  the  junc- 
ture of  the  wing-sheaths:  this  triangular 
part  is  called  scutellum,  or  the  escutcheon. 
The  under  part  of  the  thorax  is  called  the 
breast,  or  pectus , and  in  this  the  sternum  is 
frequently  distinguishable.  The  abdomen 
is  marked  into  transverse  sections,  and  the 
last  joint  terminates  in  the  tail.  The  wing- 
sheaths  or  shelly  coverings,  in  the  Beetle  tribe 
and  some  others,  are  termed  elytra.  — The 
name  of  the  orders  into  which  Insects  are 
divided,  as  Coleoptera , Hymennptera,  Dip- 
tera , Neuroptera , Sc.,  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  wings  ; 
but  as  the  definitions  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  we  need  not  here 
repeat  them. 

In  the  Introductory  Letter  to  “Kirby  and 
Spence’s  Entomology,”  the  beauties  of  the 
Insect  world  are  thus  graphically  pour- 
trayed  : — “Insects,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  Nature's  favourite  productions,  in 
which,  to  manifest  her  power  and  skill,  she 
has  combined  and  concentrated  almost  all 
that  is  either  beautiful  and  graceful,  in- 
teresting and  alluring,  or  curious  and  sin- 
gular, in  every  other  class  and  order  of  her 
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| children.  To  these  her  valued  miniatures 
she  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and 
highest  finish  of  her  pencil.  Numbers  she 
has  armed  with  glittering  mail,  which  re- 
flects a lustre  like  that  of  burnished  metals  ; 
in  others  she  lights  up  the  dazzling  radiance 
of  polished  gems  : some  she  has  decked  with 
what  looks  like  liquid  drops,  or  plates  of 
gold  and  silver  ; or  with  scales  or  pile,  which 
I mimic  the  colour  and  emit  the  ray  of  the 
| same  precious  metals.  Some  exhibit  a rude 
exterior,  like  stones  in  their  native  state  ; 
while  others  represent  their  smooth  and 
shining  face  after  they  have  been  submitted 
to  the  tool  of  the  polisher  : others,  again, 
like  so  many  pigmy  Atlases  bearing  on 
their  backs  a microcosm,  by  the  rugged  and 
various  elevations  and  depressions  of  their 
tuberculated  crust,  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  no  uuapt  imitation  of  the  unequal 
surface  of  the  earth,  now  horrid  with  mis- 
shapen rocks,  ridges,  and  precipices  — now 
swelling  into  hills  and  mountains,  and  now 
sinking  into  valleys,  glens,  and  caves  ; while 
not  a few  are  covered  with  branching  spines, 
which  fancy  may  form  into  a forest  of 
trees.  . . . The  sight  indeed  of  a well-stored 
cabinet  of  Insects  will  bring  before  every 
beholder  not  conversant  with  them,  forms 
j in  endless  variety,  which  before  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  possible  could  exist  in 
nature,  resembling  nothing  that  the  other 
departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  ex- 
hibit, and  exceeding  even  the  wildest  fic- 
tions of  the  most  fertile  imagination.” 

Before  we  close  tliis  article,  we  beg  leave 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Newman’s  work  on  “ The 
History  of  Insects,”  the  following  brief  but 
admirable  summary  : — “ The  senses  of  in- 
sects are,  properly  speaking,  seven  : love, 
touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight,  and  the 
commanding  and  governing  sense,  called 
volition,  mind,  thought,  or  instinct.  Love 
is  that  sense  which  ensures  obedience  to  the 
great  command,  * Increase  and  multiply  : ’ 
its  gratification  seems  the  great  object  of  an 
insect’s  life,  after  having  arrived  at  matu- 
rity : its  seat  is  in  the  organs  of  generation. 
Touch  is  a most  invaluable  sense  to  insects  ; 
they  have  two  antennas  and  four  feelers 
attached  to  the  mouth,  which  appear  pro- 
vided purposely  for  the  exercise  of  tliis 
sense  : the  tarsi  arc  also  employed  to  ascer- 
tain qualities  by  touch  ; but  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  appear  insensible  to  feeling, 
either  as  regards  the  ascertaining  of  qua- 
lities or  the  sensation  of  pain.  Taste  is  un- 
doubtedly possessed  by  insects  in  an  eminent 
degree  ; and  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
preferences  for  animal  or  vegetable  food 
which  are  evinced  by  vertebrated  animals. 
Smell  appears  to  be  the  sense  by  which  in- 
sects are  led  to  discover  strongly-scented 
substances  at  a great  distance,  where  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  sight  should  aid  them  ; 
its  seat,  however,  is  wholly  unknown.  Hear- 
ing 6eems  also  to  be  possessed  by  insects,  or 
to  wlmt  purpose,  would  the  merry  cricket 
sing  his  evening  song,  if  there  were  none  of 
his  kind  to  listen  to  and  admire  it  ? The 
seat  of  this  sense  is  also  wholly  unknown. 
Sight  is  a sense  of  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  ; it  is  seated  in  two  large  compound 


eyes,  often  occupying  nearly  the  whole  I 
head,  and  also  occasionally  in  three  minute 
simple  eyes,  situated  in  a triangle  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  ndn/1  of  insects  is  i 
more  wonderful  than  our  own  : it  ha: 
neither  speculation,  retention,  judgment!  ! 
nor  power  ; it  is,  in  fact,  an  existence  which 
comes  perfect  from  the  Creator : the  new-  ! , 
bom  bee  is  perfectly  mistress  of  arc  hi  tec-  !i 
ture  ; she  is  heaven-instructed  : the  mind  is  '•[ 
not  only  the  ruling  sense,  but  is  a distinct  !• 
immaterial  element.” 


INSECTIVORA.  The  fourth  Order  of 
of  Mammiferous  animals,  comprising  the 
Shrews,  Hedgehogs,  Moles,  fcc.  As  the  name 
denotes,  they  subsist  principally  on  insects, 
worms,  &c.  In  general  thev  lead  a noc- 
turnal and  subterranean  life';  and  in  cold 
countries  most  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state.  Their  legs  are  short,  and  in 
running  they  place  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  upon  the  ground.  There  is  great  va- 
riety in  the  front  teeth  of  the  animals  be- 
longing to  this  Order ; in  some  the  canine 
teeth  are  longer  than  the  incisors,  while  in 
others  the  canines  are  very  small  or  entirelv 
wanting.  The  Order  is  naturally  divided 
into  those  with  simple  fore  legs,  and  those 
in  which  the  fore  legs  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  digging.  The  first  division  comprises 
the  Hedgehogs,  the  Tenrecs  or  Madagascar 
Hedgehogs  (which  have  the  muzzle  very 
long,  and  have  not  the  power  of  rollin'g 
themselves  into  a ball),  the  Shrews,  and  the 
Desmans  ( Sorex  moschatus ),  a curious  tribe 
of  aquatic  animals,  with  webbed  feet,  and  i 
the  nose  so  much  prolonged  as  to  look  like  1 
a proboscis.  The  second  division  comprises 
the  Moles,  the  Shining  or  Cape  Moles  (the  i 
only  quadrupeds  whose  fur  has  a metallic  I 
gloss ),  the  Radiated  Moles,  and  the  Scaiops  • 
or  Shrew  Mole  of  the  United  States.  [See 
Mole  : Hedgehog  : Shrew,  kc. 


INSESSORES.  The  name  given  bv  Mr. 
Vigors  to  a most  extensive  order  of  Perching 
Birds  ; i n which  are  comprehended  all  those 
tribes  which  live  habitually  among  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  birds  of  prev  and 
the  climbing  birds.  In  all  the  true  inses- 
sorial  Birds,  the  toes  are  three  before  and 
one  beliind.  The  adaptation  of  the  foot  of 
this  order  to  grasping  or  perching  is  evident 
from  the  situation  of  the  hinder  toe  : which 
is  invariably  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
those  in  front ; and  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished . from  the  Gallinaceous  and 
Wading  Birds.  The  toes  are  slender,  flex- 
ible, and  of  moderate  length,  with  lone, 
slender,  and  slightly  curved  claws  ; of  whicli 
the  foot  of  the  Canary  affords  a very  good 
example.  The  birds  of  this  order  are  ge- 
nerally on  the  wing  ; and  we  accordingly 
find  that,  in  proportion  as  the  legs  are  smail 
and  weak,  the  wings  are  highly  developed. 
The  male  is  nearly  always  larger  than  the 
female,  and  is  more  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  plumage.  The  Perchcrs 
live  in  pairs,  and  construct  their  nests,  usu- 
ally in  trees,  bushe*.  &c.,  with  great  art. 
This  order  is  divided,  by  the  form  of  the 
beak,  into  four  subordinate  groups  ; namely 
— 1.  Conirostrcs , or  conical -billed  birds  ; 
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the  greater  part  of  which  are  omnivorous, 
though  some  are  exclusively  granivorous, 

2.  Dentu'ostres,  or  tooth-billed  birds  ; which 
are  characterized  by  a tooth  or  notch  near 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  : these 
feed  on  insects,  small  birds,  &c.  3.  Tenui- 
rostres,  or  slender-billed  birds  : these  have  a 
Ion*  slender  bill,  adapted  for  sucking  up 
vegetable  juices,  &c.  ; and  to  this  group  be- 
lon*  also  many  whose  principal  food  consists 
of  insects.  4.  Fissirostres , or  gaping- billed 
1 birds  ; in  which  the  beak  is  very  much  flat- 
' tened,  in  order  to  afford  them  greater  facility 
for  capturing  insects  when  on  the  wing,  as  is 
seen  in  the  swallow  and  others  of  that  kind. 

INTESTIN  ALIA.  Another  name  for 

those  parasites,  worms,  or  Entozoa , which 
infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  higher 
i animals.  There  are  four  orders  ; viz.  1. 
Nematoidea  (.Round-worms);  2.  Acantho- 
cephala  (Hooked-worms)  ; 3.  Trcmatoda 
(Fluke-worms);  4.  Cestoidea  (Tape-worms). 
The  hydatids  or  Cystic-worms  are  only  the 
young  of  the  last-named  order. 

IRIDINA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  con- 
sisting of  one  species  only,  the  Irulina  exotica, 
which  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  in  many 
other  rivers  of  warm  climates.  The  shell  is 
equivalve  and  inequilateral ; teeth  very 
small  and  numerous  ; inside  very  iridescent 
and  of  a red  cast ; ligament  external  ; the 
himre  lamina  crenulated  in  its  whole  length. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Egypt  as  spoons 
in  measuring  oil,  butter,  and  different  kinds 
of  provisions. 

ISOCARDIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  the 
shells  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful curvature  of  the  diverging  umbones. 

ISOPOD  A.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
aquatic  Crustacea,  many  of  which  are  para- 
sitic upon  other  animals,  very  frequently 
upon  larger  Crustacea. 

IULUS,  or  JTJLUS.  The  Jnlidce  are  a 
family  of  Myriapoda,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Centipedes  ( Scolopendne)  ; but  their 
body,  instead  of  being  flattened,  as  in  that 
i g£nus,  is  nearlv  cylindrical.  Each  of  the 
1 numerous  segm'ents  of  the  body  is  furnished 
with  two  pair  of  feet  or  legs,  which  are 
1 scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to  support 
its  weight ; so  that  the  animal,  instead  of 
appearing  to  walk,  seems  to  have  a sort  of 
und ulatory  motion,  like  a serpent  or  worm. 
They  roll  themselves  up  in  a spiral  form  : 
and  the  firmness  of  the  rings  of  the  body 
enables  them  to  resist  considerable  pressure. 
The  eyes  of  the  Iulidas  are  composed  of  nu- 


they  usually  feed.  Some  are  found  under 
stones,  others  in  the  earth,  and  some  inhabit 
nuts.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
Iuius  sabulosus , about  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  length  : its  colour  is  a polished  brownish 
black,  with  whitish  legs  : it  is  oviparous, 
and  the  young,  when  first  hatched,  have 
only  three  pair  of  legs,  which  are  situated 
near  the  head;  the  remainder  being  gra- 
dually acquired  till  the  number  is  complete, 
which  usually  amounts  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  on  each  side.  In  its  young  or  grow- 
ing state,  it  is  of  a pale  colour,  with  a dark 
red  spot  on  each  side  of  every  segment ; and 
ill  this  state  it  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
the  soft  mould  of  hollow  trees.  — The  largest 
species  known  is  the  lulus  Indus , or  lulus 
maximus , which  in  its  conformation  re- 
sembles the  species  above  described,  but  is 
from  six  to  seven  inches  long.  This  is  hnind 
in  South  America  and  the  warmer  parts  ot 
Asia,  inhabiting  woods  and  other  retired 
places.  The  Iulidce  have  no  poisonous  or- 
gans, and  are  perfectly  innoxious  to  man  : 
indeed,  by  their  consuming  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  are  in  a state  of  decomposition, 
they  may  be  considered  beneficial.  Mr.  New- 
port, F.R.S.,  has  made  them  and  the  Scolo- 
pendridee  a special  object  of  study,  and  lias 
published  the  results  in  the  Linnsean  Tran- 
sactions. In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a very'  extensive  collection  of  these  interest- 
ing Myriapoda.  [See  Ciiilognatiia.] 

JABIRU.  A large  aquatic  bird,  allied  to 
the  stork,  three  species  of  which  are  known, 
respectively  inhabiting  America,  Western 
Africa,  and  Australasia.  It  is  the  Mycterui 
of  Liniueus.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
swan  ; the  head  is  large  ; the  neck  thick  ; 


aixtic  uilmpbdk.-  (Jox-os  maximdb.) 
meroua  hexagonal  convexities,  as  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  insect  tribes  ; and  the 
mouth  resembles  that  of  the  larval  of  many 
insects  by  being  furnished  with  a pair  ot 
denticulated  jaws  ; by  means  of  which  they 
are  eu abled  to  divide  with  facility  the  por- 
tions of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  wlueh 
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and  the  bill  is  long,  conical,  smooth,  and 
pointed.  The  body  is  entirely  white  ; the 
head  and  neck  are  very  bare  of  feathers,  and 
covered  with  a thick  black  skin  ; and  the 
tail  is  broad  and  short : the  legs,  which  are 
more  than  two  feet  long,  are  tliick  and  scaly  ; 
and  the  bill  and  feet  are  block.  Our  figure 
represents  a gigantic  species  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Mvcteria  Senegalensis, 
on  the  shore  of  which  it  must  form  a strik- 
ing featnre.  In  the  enormous  size  of  the 
beak  this  species  resembles  the  Adjutant  of 
India,  and  like  that  bird,  we  suppose  this 
species  to  be  somewhat  of  a carrion  eater. 

JACAMAR.  ( Galbuia .)  The  birds  be- 
longing to  this  genus,  of  which  there  are  but 
a few  known  species,  are  very  much  allied 
to  the  Kingfishers,  except  that  their  feet  are 
quite  different,  and  they  inhabit  moist  woods ; 
whereas  the  Kingfishers  are  only  found  on 
or  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  plumage 
has  a metallic  lustre,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  imitate. 

The  Green  Jacamar  ( Galbuia  viridis ) is 
a splendid  bird,  about  the  size  of  a lark  ; 
its  prevailing  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  being  a most  brilliant,  changeable 
green,  glossed  with  copper  and  gold.  The 
beak  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  black, 
slightly  incurved,  and  6harp-pointed  : the 
legs,  which  are  short  and  weak,  are  a green- 
ish yellow  ; and  the  claws  black.  Its  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a dusky  yellow  hue,  and 
the  chin  white.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  very  long,  and  the 
outer  ones  much  shorter.  The  habits  of  this 
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bird  are  very  solitary;  it  resorts  to  the 
thickest  parts  of  the  woods,  where  it  can 
obtain  plenty  of  insects,  and  is  seldom  seen 
in  company  with  another.  Its  flight  is  short 
and  quick  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  an  agree- 
able note. 

The  Paradise  Jacamar  ( Galbuia  para- 
disca ) is  a less  solitary  bird  than  the  others 
of  this  genus  ; being  found  in  pairs,  and  fre- 
quenting the  more  open  parts  of  the  woods. 
It  is  nearly  a foot  in  length  : beak  two  and 
a half  inches  long,  black,  pointed,  square, 
and  compressed  on  the  sides  : head  of  a dull 
violet  green  ; throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  under  wing-coverts  white  ; the  rest  of 
the  plumage  green,  varying  in  shades  and 
glosses  according  to  the  lights  in  which  it  is 
viewed  ; the  two  middle  tail-feathers  six 
inches  long,  and  the  outer  one  only  an  inch  : 
legs  block.  Native  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 


J AC  ANA.  A genua  of  wading  binds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
their  toes  and  their  epine-like  claw*.  e*pe- 
ciaHy  that  of  the  hinder  toe.  They  are  very 
light  birds  ; and  the  wide  surface  over  winch 
their  toes  extend,  enables  them  the  more 
easily  to  procure  their  food,  consisting  of 
worms,  small  fishes,  and  insects,  bv  walking 
on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  float 
on  the  water.  Various  species  of  the  Jacana, 
which  in  contour  and  habit  resemble  our 
moor-hen,  are  spread  over  the  tropical  re- 
gions both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

The  Common  Jacana  (Parra  Jacana)  it 
about  ten  inches  long,  the  beak  being  up- 
wards of  one  inch,  and  orange-coloured  : the 
head,  throat,  neck,  breast,  and  under  parts 
are  black  ; the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  eca- 
pulars  bright  chestnut  ; spur  on  the  wing 
yellow,  and  the  bend  of  the  wing  varied  with 
black  : the  quills  olive-yellow,  tipped  and 
partly  edged  with  dusky  ; tail  rounded, 
chestnut  tipped  with  black  ; legs  greenish 
ash.  These  birds  inhabit  Brazil,  Surinam, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  : they  are  very  6hy  and  noisv, 
and  their  note  is  very  fihrill- 

The  Indian  Jacana  (Parra  Indica)  is  a 
shy  bird,  frequenting  stagnant  lakes,  and 
building  its  nest  upon  floating  materials, 
among  weeds,  near  the  banks.  It  has  a yel- 
low beak,  with  the  base  of  its  upper  man- 
dible dusky  blue ; and  near  the  gape  a red 
spot : over  the  eye  is  a white  streak,  which 
reaches  some  distance  down  the  side  of  the 
neck  : the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  deep  blue-black  : the  back  and 
wings  are  ashy-brown  : legs  dirty  yellowish- 
brown. 

.The  Bronzed  Jacana  (Parra  cen*a)  is  a 
highly  elegant  species  inhabiting  Brazil. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  black, 
brilliantly  glossed  with  blue  and 'violet  re- 
flections : its  head  and  neck  are  of  a brilliant 
bronzed-green  colour : behind  the  eye  is  a 
white  streak  : the  quills  are  black  ; the 
wing-coverts  dull  yellow  ; and  the  rump  and 
tail  are  blood-red. 

J ACCHTJS,  or  MARM02KT.  A eenns  of 
Monkeys,  of  a small  size,  with  short  muzzle, 
flesh-coloured  face,  and  round  head.  The 
five  fingers  are  armed  with  claws,  except  the 
thumbs  of  the  posterior  extremities,  which 
have  nails  : fur  very  soft  ; tail  full  and  hand- 
some. Length  of  body  about  eight  inches; 
tail  eleven.  General  colour  olive-gray;  head 
and  shoulders  nearly  black  ; the  tail  and 
lower  part  of  the  back  are  annulated  with 
pale  gray  ; and  two  tufts  of  pale  hair  grow 
round  the  ears.  They  are  squirrel -like  in 
their  habits,  and  omnivorous  : feeding  on 
roots,  seeds,  fruits,  insects,  snails,  and  young 
birds.  Native  of  Guyana  and  Brazil. 

JACK.  [See  Pike.] 

JACKAL.  (Catiis  aureus.)  This  animal 
in  its  appearance  somewhat  resembles  the 
fox,  while  its  habits  are  more  like  those  of 
the  wolf.  It  is  a native  of  India,  Persia,  and 
various  other  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  as 
also  of  Barbary,  and  the  interior  of  South 
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Africa.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a fox,  but 
longer  in  the  legs  ; its  colour  a light  orange- 
yellow  or  yellowish  gray  above,  and  whitish 
below,  with  dark  shades  about  the  bock  : the 
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toil  hangs  straight,  is  rather  bushy,  and  ge- 
nerally black  at  the  tip  : the  ears  are  very 
ruddy,  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The  voice 
of  the  Jackal  is  described  as  peculiarly  hi- 
deous, consisting  of  an  indistinct  bark  and  a 
piteous  howl.  It  resides  in  woods,  holes,  and 
rocky  places  ; and  preys  indiscriminately 
on  all  the  weaker  animals,  committing  ra- 
vages among  flocks,  in  the  poultry-yard, 
&c.,  though  it  seldom  ventures  abroad  till 
nightfall.  Jackals  frequently  go  in  great 
troops  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  by  their  dread 
ful  yellings  alarm  and  put  to  flight  deer,  an- 
telopes, and  other  timid  quadrupeds  ; while 
the  Lion,  instinctively  attending  to  the  cla- 
mour,  is  said  to  follow  till  the  Jackals  have 
hunted  down  the  prey,  and,  having  satiated 
himself  on  the  spoil,  leaves  only  the  scanty 
remains  to  the  famished  hunters.  Hence 
the  Jackal  has  been  popularly  called  “ the 
lion's  provider."  Some  say  that  the  Jackal 
has  a natural  propensity  to  follow  mankind, 
instead  of  flying  from  him,  like  the  Wolf 
and  the  Fox  : also  that  the  whelp  is  readily 
tamed,  and,  when  grown  up,  assumes  all  the 
habits  of  the  domestic  Dog  : nay,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jackal  interbreeds  with  the 
common  dog  ; its  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same,  and  the  hybrid  progeny  is  fertile.  We 
should,  however,  observe,  that  between  the 
Jackal  and  the  Dog  there  exists  such  an 
irreconcileable  antipathy,  that  they  never 
meet  without  a combat. 

JACKDAW,  or  DAW.  ( Corrns  mone- 
dula.)  A well-known  English  bird,  consi- 
derably less  than  the  Rook,  being  about 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 
in  breadth.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black  ; 
the  claws  strong  and  hooked  ; eyes  white  ; 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  sil- 
very gray  ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a 
i fine  glossy  blue-black  above,  beneath  dusky. 

! Jackdaws  frequent  church  steeples,  old 
i towers,  and  ruin3,  in  flocks,  where  they  build 
their  nests  : the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs, 
paler  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  crow, 
j They  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught, 
like  the  magpie,  &c.,  to  imitate  human  ar- 
ticulation : they  have  also  the  mischievous 
faculty  of  stealing  and  hiding  money,  spoons, 
or  other  glittering  and  metallic  substances. 
They  feed  on  insects,  grain,  fruit,  small  pieces 
! of  flesh,  eggs,  &c.  They  remain  in  this  coun- 
1 try  during  the  whole  year ; but  in  I ranee, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
they  are  migratory.  From  an  article,  headed 
“ Habits  of  the  Jackdaw,”  in  Mr.  W aterton’s 


Essays,  we  glean  the  following  observations  : 

“ Though  the  Jackdaw'  makes  use  of  the 
same  kind  of  materials  for  building  as  those 
wliich  are  found  in  the  nest  of  the  rook  ; 
though  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  hardy 
a bird  5 and  though  it  passes  the  night,  ex- 
posed to  the  chilling  cold  and  rains  of  winter, 
on  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  elm  ; 
still,  wdien  the  period  for  incubation  arrives, 
it  bids  farewell  to  those  exposed  heights, 
where  the  rook  remains  to  hatch  its  young, 
and  betakes  itself  to  the  shelter  w’hich  is 
afforded  in  the  holes  of  steeples,  towers,  and 
trees.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  iu  the 
annals  of  ornithology  which  tells  of  the 
Jackdaw  ever  building  its  nest  in  the  open 
air.  Wishing  to  try  w'hetlier  these  two  con- 
geners could  not  be  induced  to  continue^ the 
year  throughout  in  that  bond  of  society 
which,  I had  observed,  was  only  broken 
during  incubation,  I made  a commodious 
cavity  in  an  aged  elm,  just  at  the  place  where 
it  had  lost  a mighty  limb,  some  forty  years 
ago,  in  a tremendous  gale  of  wind  which 
laid  prostrate  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  approach  of  breed- 
ing-time, a pair  of  Jackdaws  took  possession 
of  it,  and  reared  their  young  in  shelter  ; 
while  the  rooks  performed  a similar  duty  on 
the  top  of  the  same  tree,  exposed  to  all  the 
rigours  of  an  English  spring.  This  success 
induced  me  to  appropriate  other  conveniences 
for  the  incubation  of  the  Jackdaw  ; and  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  6ee  an  uninter- 
rupted fellowship  exist,  the  year  throughout, 
between  the  Jackdaw  and  the  Rook." 

JAGUAR,  or  OUNCE.  ( Felisonca. .)  A fierce 
and  destructive  animal  of  the  feline  kind, 
partaking  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
Tiger  : it  is  a native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
South  America,  and  from  its  being  the  most 
formidable  quadruped  there,  is  sometimes 
called  the  tiger  or  panther  of  the  New  W orld. 
It  is  as  large  as  a wolf,  and  lives  solely  on 
prey.  Its  ground  colour  is  a pale  brownish 
yellow,  variegated  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
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body  with  streaks  and  irregular  oblong  spots 
of  black  ; the  top  of  the  back  being  marked 
with  long  uninterrupted  stripes,  and  the 
sides  with  rows  of  regular  open  marks  : the 
thighs  and  legs  are  marked  with  full  black 
spots  ; the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish  ; the 
tuil  not  so  long  as  the  body  ; the  upper  part 
irregularly  marked  with  large  black  spots, 
the  lower  with  smaller  ones.  It  swims  and 
climbs  with  ease  : and  prevs  not  only  on  the 
larger  domestic  qnadrupeds,  and  on  smaller 
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that  are  wild,  but  also  on  birds,  fish,  tortoises, 
turtles’  eggs,  &e.  It  must,  however,  be  very 
hard  pressed  before  it  will  attack  man. 

JANTMINA.  A Molluscous  animal,  be- 
longing to  the  PcctinibrancJiiata.  The  shell 
has  some  resemblance  to  our  land  snails, 
but  the  aperture  is  angular  at  its  lower  part 
and  at  its  outer  side,  where,  however,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  the  outer  lip  is  much  rounded 
in  most  of  the  species  ; the  columella  straight 
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and  elongated,  the  inner  lip  turned  hack 
over  it.  The  animal  has  no  operculum,  but 
carries  under  its  foot  a vesicular  organ,  like 
a congeries  of  foam-bubbles,  of  solid  con- 
sistence, that  prevents  creeping,  but  serves 
as  a buoy  to  support  it  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  head  is  a cylindrical  proboscis  ; 
and  is  terminated  with  a mouth  cleft  ver- 
tically, and  armed  with  little  curved  spines  : 
on  each  side  of  it  is  a forked  tentaculum. 
The  shells  are  of  a violet  colour  ; and  when 
the  animal  is  irritated  it  pours  forth  an 
excretion  of  deeper  blue  to  tinge  the  sea 
around  it. 

*l  The  method  in  which  this  animal  fills 

Iits  float,”  says  Capt.  Grey,  “is  curious:  it 
throws  it  back,  and  gradually  lifts  the  lip  of 
the  valve  out  of  water,  until  the  valve  stands 
vertical  ; it  then  closes  the  valve  tightly 
round  a globule  of  air,  around  which  it 
folds,  by  means  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  machinery.  The  valve  is  then  bent 
over  until  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  float 
nearest  the  head,  and  when  it  is  in  this  po- 
sition, the  portion  of  it  which  is  inflated 
with  air  looks  like  a bladder,  the  air  gra- 
dually is  expelled  into  the  float,  and  as  this 
process  takes  place  the  bladder  in  the  valve 
diminishes,  and  the  valve  becomes  by  de- 
grees like  a lip  pushed  forwards  until  it  lies 
flat  on  the  float : the  valve  is  composed  of 
two  portions,  a cup  and  a lip.  The  time 
occupied  from  first  removing  the  valve  from 
the  float,  until  the  inflation,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  air  into  the  float  being  completed, 
so  that  the  valve  begins  to  move  again,  is 
sixty-one  seconds,  from  the  mean  of  several 
experiments.  These  animals  have  also  the 
power  of  compressing  the  valve  into  a hol- 
low tube,  which  they  elevate  above  the 
water  like  a funnel,  and  draw  down  air 
through  it.  The  colouring  matter  which 
they  emit  has  no  stinging,  electric,  or  dele- 
terious properties  whatever,  that  I could 
discover.  I found  that  when  this  colouring 
matter  was  mixed  with  water,  it  became  of 
a deep  blue.  In  those  which  I caught  in 
Nov.  1837,  I may  have  been  deceived,  and 
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the  colouring  matter  might  alao  pobtibly 
have  been  scarlet  directly  It  wa*  emitted. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  use  this  Mould 
can  be  to  the  fish  against  iu  foes,  vet  it 
certainly  uses  it  as  a means  of  defence.  To  ' 
one  of  these  shells,  the  fish  in  which  was  ! 
alive  and  well,  we  found  attached  a number 
of  barnacles,  some  of  which  were  of  large  j 
size.”  — Narrative  of  Ejjxdtiion  in  S'juUi  < 
A ustralia. 

JAY.  (Garrulve  glan/Jarius.)  The  Jay  is  ' 
the  most  elegant  bird  of  the  Corvine  genus  ] 
in  Britain,  and  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  ! 
length.  Its  general  colour  is  a light  purplish  j 
buff,  paler  on  the  under  parts  ; the  w ing*  [ 
black,  with  a large  white  spot  in  the  middle: 
its  bill  and  tail  are  black  ; the  former  I 
notched  on  each  side  near  the  tip,  and  the  J 
latter  rather  rounded  at  the  end  : the  fea-  ' 
thers  on  the  forehead  are  white,  streaked  * 
with  black,  and  form  a tuft  which  it  can 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  : the  greater  J 
wing-coverts  are  elegantly  barred  with  . 
black,  fine  pale  blue,  and  white  alternately  : 1 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  bay  ; the  belly  and  I 
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vent  almost  white  : the  greater  quills  are  1 
black,  with  light  edges  ; the  bases  of  some  : 
of  them  white  ; lesser  quills  black  : those  i 
next  the  body  chestnut : legs  of  a dirty  flesh  j 
colour.  The  Jay  is  very  common  in  this 
country,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  tern-  j 
perate  parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  woods.  • 
and  feeding  on  acorns,  beech-most,  berries,  j 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  insects,  and  | 
sometimes  young  birds  in  the  absence  of  | 
the  old  ones.  The  Jays  are  distinguished  as  j 
well  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  I 
colours,  as  for  their  harsh,  grating  voice,  and 
petulant,  restless  disposition.  In  confine-  i 
ment,  however,  it  loses  the  beauty  of  its  pin- 
mage,  and  becomes  of  a dull  or  brownish  j 
tinge.  When  an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey 
appears  in  the  woods,  they  utter  piercing 
cries,  and  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  at-  j 
tack  the  common  enemy  : the  same  thing  j 
takes  place  when  they  see  a sportsman,  whom 
they  often  frustrate  by  their  vociferous  I 
noise.  I.ike  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  j 
jackdatv,  they  can  be  taught  a variety  of 
words  and  sounds,  particularly  those  of  a i 
harsh  and  grating  character,  as  that  of  a 
saw,  &c.  They  sometimes  assemble  in  great 
numbers  in  the  spring,  and  seem  to  hold  a 
conference,  (os  Bewick  says)  probably  for 


the  purpose  of  pairing  and  of  fixing  upon 
the  districts  they  are  to  occupy  ; and  the 
noise  made  on  these  occasions  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  a distant  meeting  of  dis- 
orderly drunken  persons.  The  Jay  builds  in 
woods^  and  makes  an  artless  nest,  composed 
of  sticks,  fibres,  and  slender  twigs  ; lays  five 
or  six  eggs,  ash-gray,  mixed  with  green  and 
faintly  spotted  with  brown. 

In  the  4 Journal  of  a Naturalist ' we  find, 
in  reference  to  the  love  of  offspring,  as  being 
I particularly  manifested  in  birds,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  Jay.  14  This  bird  is  al- 
i wavs  extremely  timid  and  cautious,  when  its 
own  interest  or  safety  is  solely  concerned  ; 
but  uo  sooner  does  its  hungry  brood  clamour 
for  supply,  than  it  loses  all  this  wary  cha- 
racter, and  it  becomes  a bold  and  impudent 
thief.  At  this  period  it  will  visit  our  gardens, 
which  it  rarelv  approaches  at  other  times, 
plunder  them  of  every  raspberry,  cherry,  or 
beau,  that  it  can  obtain,  and  will  not  cease 
from  rapine  as  long  as  any  of  the  brood  or 
the  crop  remains.  We  see  all  the  nestlings 
approach,  and,  settling  near  some  meditated 
scene  of  plunder,  quietly  await  a summons 
to  commence.  A parent  bird  from  some 
tree  surveys  the  ground,  then  descends  upon 
the  cherry,  or  into  the  rows,  immediately 
announces  a discovery  by  a low*  but  parti- 
cular call,  and  all  the  family  flock  into  the 
banquet,  which  having  finished  by  repeated 
visits,  the  old  birds  return  to  the  woods,  with 
all  their  chattering  children,  and  become 
the  same  wild  cautious  creatures  they  were 
before.” 

The  Blue  Jay.  {Garrvlus  cristatus.)  This 
elegant  species  is  a native  of  North  America, 
considerably  smaller  than  the  European  Jay, 
with  a tail  much  longer  in  proportion  : ♦he 
head  is  handsomely  crested,  with  loose  silky 
plumes  ; bill  black  ; legs  brown  : the  whole 
bird  is  of  a fine  blue  colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  with  the  wings  and  tail  marked  by 
numerous  black  bars  ; neck  encircled  with  a 


I European  Jay  ; but  its  manners  are  very 
similar.  It  is  said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  often  assembling  in 
j large  flocks  to  devour  it. 

I Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  ‘Canadian  Naturalist, 
thus  speaks  of  this  bird,  in  his  observations 
i made  during  the  month  of  December.  44  The 
Blue  Jay  continues  as  numerous  and  as  noisy 
ns  ever.  His  harsh  screaming  voice  may  be 
heard  above  that  of  all  the  other  feathered 
inhabitants  of  our  groves,  all  the  year 
through.  A beautiful  bird  he  is,  with  lus 
bright  violet,  white,  and  sky-blue  coat,  long 
tail,  and  pointed  crest ; and  by  his  airs  and 
grimaces  he  appears  to  have  no  mean  idea 
of  his  own  personal  attractions,  and  probably 
he  may  think  his  voice  as  charming  ns  his 
plumage,  as  he  so  continually  give#  us  the 
benefit  of  his  music.  He  appears  to  tyran- 
nize over  his  brethren  occasionally.  I once 
saw,  in  the  south,  a Blue  Jay  in  close  and 
hot  pursuit  of  a summer  lled-bird  ( Tanagra 
cestiva ),  and  Wilson  records  a parallel  inci- 
dent. lie  has  other  notes,  besides  his  com- 
mon loud  squall,  some  of  which  are  difficult 
to  recogriize.  In  the  clearing,  the  parties  of 
these  birds,  for  they  are  hardly  numerous 
enough  to  be  called  flocks,  generally  fly  high, 
and  alight  about  the  summits  of  lofty  trees  ; 
but  in  the  woods,  particularly  in  spring, 
they  as  frequently  choose  a lower  altitude. 
They  are  wary,  and  rather  difficult  of  ap- 
proach. 
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black  collar  ; under  parts  blossom-colour, 
with  a slight  cast  of  blue  ; tail  tipped  with 
white  ; legs,  feet,  and  thighs  of  a dusky 
brown.  Its  note  is  less  discordant  than  the 


JELLY-FISH.  Under  the  heads  “ Aca- 
lephffi,”  “ Berth.,”  and  44  Medusa  ” will  be 
found  various  information  applicable  to  the 
present  article,  the  popular  name  of  “ Jelly- 
fishes” being  very  generally  used  (by  the 
unscientific)  to  denote  the  different  marine 
substances  forming  that  branch  of  the  divi- 
sion Radiata  which  is  comprised  in  the 
class  Acalcphce.  Extreme  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture is  common  to  the  whole  group  ; most 
of  them  have  no  hard  support  whatever, 
and  the  animals  when  removed  from  their 
natural  element  wholly  lose  their  form  ; but 
there  are  a few  species  which  have  a very 
thin  cartilaginous  covering,  and  these  retain 
a semblance  of  the  animal  as  it  appeared 
when  alive.  We  find  that  in  every  climate 
the  ocean  swarms  with  infinite  multitudes  of 
animals,  which,  from  their  minuteness  and 
transparency,  would  be  almost  imperceptible, 
were  it  not  tor  the  phosphorescent  properties 
of  some  of  them  being  rendered  evident  on 
the  slightest  agitation.  All,  however,  are  not 
equally  minute  : some  grow  to  a large  size, 
and  their  forms  are  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  casual  observers  of  marine  substances 
which  lie  on  every  beach.  Most  of  these  are 
highly  phosphorescent  ; and  in  tropical  re- 
gions, more  particularly,  where  they  exist  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  the  path  of  a vessel 
is  marked  by  a brilliant  line  of  glowing  light, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  often  dis- 
plays a beautiful  luminosity.  Even  on  our 
own  coasts  a similar  effect  is  very  frequently 
observed,  though  the  luminous  appearance 
is  vastly  less  brilliant.  „ 

In  Patterson’s  “ Introduction  to  Zoology 
we  find  the  following  practical  observations  : 
— “Our  admiration  for  the  various  June- 


tions  performed  bj  the  Acalephce  is  much 
increased  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extremely 
email  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  This  fact  admits  of 
easy  illustration,  both  in  the  Bcroes  and  in 
the  Medusa).  On  one  occasion,  we  took  a 
dead  Cydippe,  and  placing  it  on  a piece  o f 
glass,  exposed  it  to  the  sun.  As  the  moisture 
evaporated,  the  different  parts  appeared  as 
if  confusedly  painted  on  the  glass  ; and  when 
it  was  become  perfectly  dry,  a touch  re- 
moved the  only  vestiges  of  what  had  been  so 
lately  a graceful  and  animated  being.  With 
regard  to  the  Medusae,  we  may  mention  an 
anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  eminent 
zoologist  [the  late  Edward  Forbes.  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh],  lie  had,  a few  years  ago, 
been  delivering  some  zoological  lectures  in  a 
seaport  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  reverted  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  in  the  economy  of  the 
Acalepha).  After  the  lecture,  a farmer  who 
had  been  present  came  forward,  and  inquired 
if  he  had  understood  him  correctly,  as  having 
stated  that  the  Medusas  contained  so  little 
of  solid  material  that  they  might  be  regarded 
as  little  else  than  a mass  of  animated  sea- 
water ? On  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  remarked,  that  it  would  have  saved 
him  many  a pound  had  he  known  that 
sooner,  for  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying Ilia  men  and  horses  in  carting  away 
large  quantities  of  jelly-lish  from  the  shore, 
and  using  them  as  manure  on  his  farm,  and 
he  now  believed  they  could  have  been  of 
little  more  real  use  than  an  equal  weight  of 
sea-water.  Assuming  that  so  much  as  one 
ton  weight  of  Medusa)  recently  thrown  on 
the  beach  had  been  carted  away  in  one  load, 
it  will  be  found  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Owen,  the  entire 
quantity  of  solid  material  would  be  only 
about  four  pounds  of  avoirdupois  weight,  an 
amount  of  solid  material  which,  if  com- 
pressed, the  farmer  might,  with  ease,  have 
carried  home  in  one  of  his  coat-pockets.” 
[For  development,  &c.,  see  Stboiula  in  SUP- 
PLEMENT.] 


I vered  with  short  hair,  and  very  much  rt-  1 
semble  those  of  a bird  : the  hind  feet  have 
! three  toes  on  each,  the  middle  of  which  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  and  all  are  ; 


JERBOA.  ( Dipus .)  A genus  of  Rodents 
between  the  Squirrels  and  the  Rats,  but 
agreeing  with  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  ; while  the  enormous  development  of 
its  hind  legs  and  tail  cause  it  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  form  to  the  Kan- 
garoo. One  species  is  a native  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  &c.  ; and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Dipus,  (two-footed,)  which 
is  still  its  scientific  appellation.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  Dipus  sagitia.  It  is 
of  a pale  yellowish  fawn-colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  white  beneath  ; the  length  of  the 
body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten, 
being  terminated  by  a tuft  of  black  hair,  the 
tip  of  which  is  white,  but  the  rest  short  and 
rough.  The  head  is  short ; the  ears  thin, 
broad,  upright,  and  rounded  ; the  cj’cs  large, 
round,  and  dark  coloured;  the  fore-legs  about 
nn  inch  long,  with  five  toes  to  each  foot,  the 
inner  toe  very  small,  but  furnished  with  a 
sharp,  crooked  claw  like  the  rest ; the  hind- 
legs are  extremely  long,  thin,  sparingly  co- 
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furnished  with  sharp  and  strong  claws  : there 
is  also  a very  small  spur  or  bock  toe,  with 
its  corresponding  claw.  On  each  ride  the 
nose  are  several  long  hairs  or  whiskers  : and 
the  cutting  teeth  are  sharp  and  stronz,  re- 
sembling those  of  a rat.  In  its  attitudes  and 
manner  of  progression  this  animal  much  re- 
sembles a bird  ; generally  standing,  like  the 
Kangaroo,  on  its  hind  feet,  and  leaping  with 
much  celerity,  and  to  a great  distance.  It 
principally  uses  the  fore  legs  in  feeding, 
putting  to  his  mouth  the  ears  of  corn,  and 
various  other  vegetable  substances  on  which 
it  feeds. 

The  Jerboas  inhabit  dry,  hard,  and  elavey 
ground,  in  which  they  make  their  burrows. 
These  are  of  considerable  length,  and  run 
obliquely  and  winding  ; at  about  half  a yard 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 'ter- 
minate in  large  excavations  or  nests  *;  they 
are  usually  provided  but  with  one  opening, 
though  the  animals  are  provident  enough  to 
make  another  passage,  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  surface,  through  which  they 
rapidly  penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
keep,  within  their  holes  during  the  day, 
sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their  head  between 
their  tliighs  : at  sunset  they  come  out,  and 
remain  abroad  till  morning.  From  the  ra-  , 
pidity  with  which  they  take  their  leaps  <of 
six  or  seven  feet  at  a time),  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  overtake  them.  In  leaping'  they 
carry  their  tails  stretched  out ; but  in  "stand- 
ing or  walking,  they  carry  them  in  a curved 
form,  the  lower  curve  touching  the  ground. 
In  their  wild  state  these  animals  are  very 
fond  of  bulbous  roots;  but,  when  confined, 
they  will  feed  on  raw  meat.  They  are  tamed 
without  much  difficulty,  but  require  to  be 
kept  warm. 

There  are  some  other  species  of  the  Jerboa  ; 
by  far  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Cape  Jee-  1 j 
boa,  a native  of  the  mountainous  country  to  1 j 
the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  'its  j I 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is  fourteen  ! I 
inches,  and  the  tail  itself  somewhat  more. 
The  head  is  broad,  the  muzzle  sharp,  and 
tiie  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower  : the 
ears  arc  large,  the  whiskers  long  and  black, 
and  the  tail  is  extremely  full  of  hair.  It  is 
an  animal  of  great  strength  and  activity, 
and  will  spring  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  at  once.  Wheneating.it  rits'up- 
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right  in  the  manner  of  a squirrel ; anti  it 
burrows  in  the  ground,  like  the  smaller  kind 
of  Jerboas,  with  great  ease  and  expedition  i 
having  iive  very  strong  and  long  claws  on 
each  of  its  fore  feet : those  on  its  hind  feet 
are  short,  and  four  in  number.  [See  llE- 

LAMYS.] 

JEKFALCON.  [See  Falcon.] 

JOHN  CHOW  VULTURE.  The  local 
name  in  Jamaica  for  the  Turkey  Buzzard. 
[See  Turkey  Buzzard.] 

JOHN  DOEY.  [See  Dory.] 

JUMNOS.  A singular  genus  of  Coleoptera 
belonging  to  the  family  Cetoniada , one  spe- 
cies of  which,  described  by  Mr.  W.  'V. 
Saunders,  is  still  very  rare  m collections; 
this  is  the  J.  Rucker i ; it  is  of  a bn Uiant 
green  with  large  yellow  marks  on  the  ely  tra, 
and  the  male  has  long  fore  legs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India. 

JUMPING  HARE.  [See  Helamys.] 

JUNGI.F.-FOWL.  (Megapoducs  tumuhis.' 
Mr.  Gould,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Birds  of 
Australia,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
this  bird,  which  in  size  is  about  that  of '»«”"■ 
mon  Fowl,  and  mustnot  be  confounded  with 
Se  Jungle  Cock  of  India,  a very  different 
bird.  Its  mode  of  constructing  its  mound-like 
nest,  and  its  manner  of  depositing  the  eggs, 
Sic,  very  much  resemble  those  described 
under  Talegalla  [which  see].  lhe 

Jungle-fowl,"  we  learn,  “is  almost  exclu- 
clusively  confined  to  the  dense  thickets  lm- 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  sea-beach  : it  ap- 
pears never  to  go  far  inland,  except  along 
the  banks  of  creeks.  It  is  always  met  with 
in  pairs  or  quite  solitary,  and  feeds  on  the 
ground,  its  food  consisting  of  roots  which  its 
powerful  claws  enable  it  to  scratch  up  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  also  of  seeds,  berries, 
and  insects,  particularly  the  larger  species 
of  Coleoptera.  It  is  at  all  times  a very  dif- 
ficult bird  to  procure;  for  although  the 
rustling  noise  produced  by  its  stiff  pinions 
when  flying  away  be  frequently  heard,  the 
bird  itself  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  Its  flight  is 
heavy  and  unsustainedin  the  extreme  ; when 
first  disturbed  it  invariably  flies  to  a tree, 
and  on  alighting  stretches  out  its  head  and 
neck  in  a straight  line  with  its  body,  re- 
maining in  this  position  as  stationary  and 
motionless  as  the  branch  upon  which  it 
is  perched  : if,  however,  it  becomes  fairly 
alarmed,  it  takes  a horizontal  but  laborious 
flight  for  about  a hundred  yards,  with  its 
legs  hanging  down  as  if  broken.  I did  not 
myself  detect  any  note  or  cry,  but  from  the 
natives’  description  and  imitation  of  it,  it 
much  resembles  the  clucking  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  ending  with  a scream  like  that  of  the 
peacock.”  The  head  and  crest  of  this  bird 
is  of  a very  deep  cinnamon  brown  ; back  of 
the  neck  and  all  the  under  surface  very  dark 
gray ; back  and  wings  cinnamon  brown 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts  dark  chestnut 
brown  ; tail  blackish  brown  ; bill  reddish 
brown,  with  yellow  edges  ; tarsi  and  feel 
bright  orange.  It  appears  that  on  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's arrival  at  Port  Essington  his  attcntior 
1 was  attracted  to  numerous  great  mounds  o 

artli  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  j 
ome  of  the  residents  as  being  the  tumuli  of 
he  aborigines.  The  natives,  on  the  other 
land,  assured  him  that  they  were  formed 
hy  the  Jungle-fowl  for  the  purpose  of  hateh- 
u"  its  eggs  : and  so  it  afterwards  proved. 
)ue  of  these  mounds  is  described  as  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  sixty  in  circumference  at  the 
use,  and  so  enveloped  in  thickly  foliaged 
rees  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  ot  the 
Bun’s  rays  reaching  any  part  of  it. 

KAIIAU.  The  Proboscis  Monkey.  [See 
Monkeys.] 

KAKAPO.  A New  Zealand  parrot.  [See 
Stiuoofs.] 

K ALONG.  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Fox-bats  (Pferop/tte).  [See 
Ptekopus.] 

KANGAROO.  ( Macropus .)  This  extra- 
ordinary animal  is  peculiar  to  Australasia, 
and  belongs  to  the  marsupial  order  ot  quad- 
rupeds ; but  it  receives  its  scientific  name 
from  the  enormous  length  of  the  hind  feet, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  in 
all  the  animals  included  in  the  family  Ma- 
cropopidce , or  Kangaroo  tribe.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  describe  the  form  and  habits 
of  this  singular  quadruped,  we  shall  mention 
the  circumstances  (as  detailed  by  Dr.  Shaw) 
attending  its  first  discovery.  This  was  in 
1770,  when  the  celebrated  navigator  Captain 
Cook  was  stationed  for  a short  time  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland  which  is 
now  called  New  South  Wales.  On  Friday, 
June  22,  says  Captain  Cook,  a party  who 
were  engaged  in  shooting  pigeons  for  the 
use  ct  the  sick  of  the  ship,  saw  an  animal 
which  they  described  to  be  as  large  as  a 
greyhound,  of  a slender  make,  and  ex- 
tremely swift.  The  following  day  the  same 
kind  of  animal  was  again  seen  by  a great 
many  other  people.  On  the  24th  it  was 
seen  by  Captain  Cook  himself,  who,  walking 
at  a little  distance  from  the  shore,  observed 
a quadruped,  which  he  thought  bore  some 
resemblance  to  a greyhound,  and  was  of  a 
light  mouse-colour,  with  a long  tail,  and 
which  he  should  have  taken  for  a kind  of 
wild  dog,  had  not  its  extraordinary  manner 
of  leaping,  instead  of  running,  convinced 
him  of  the  contrary.  Mr.  Banks  also  ob- 
tained a view  of  it,  and  immediately  con- 
cluded it  to  be  an  animal  perfectly  new  and 
undescribed.  Some  time  after,  this  gentle- 
man, accompanied  by  a small  party,  had  an 
opportunity  of  chasing  two  with  his  grey- 
hound, which  the  Kangaroo,  by  its  bound- 
ing leaps  over  the  high  grass,  soon  out- 
stripped. It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
one  was  shot ; and  the  scientific  associates 
in  this  expedition  of  discovery  were  then 
fully  gratified. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  Kangaroo  are 
small,  while  the  lower  are  remarkably  largo 
in  proportion  ; yet  its  general  appearance 
is  decidedly  picturesque.  The  heud  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a deer,  and  the 
visage  is  mild  and  placid  : the  cars  arc.  mo- 
derately large,  rather  pointed,  and  upright  j 
the  eyes  large,  and  the  mouth  rather  small ; 
| the  neck  thin  and  finely  proportioned  ; the 
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fore  legs  extremely  short,  with  the  feet 
divided  into  five  toes,  each  furnished  with 
o short  and  somewhat  hooked  claw  ; the 
hinder  feet,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided 
wnh  only  four  toes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
10  ,on&*  of  great  strength,  and  terminated 
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bv  a large  nnd  powerful  hoof-like  nail  or 
claw : bo  that  the  head  and  upper  parts 
seem  strangely  disproportioned  to  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  animal,  which  are  robust 
and  powerful.  The  tail,  which  is  very  Ion", 
is  extremely  thick  at  the  base,  gradually 
tapering,  and  appears  to  act  as  a supple- 
mental limb,  when  the  animal  assumes  its 
erect  or  sitting  posture.  When  feeding,  it 
is  seen  in  a crouching  position,  resting  on  its 
fore  paws,  as  well  as  on  the  hinder  extre- 
mities, whilst  it  browses  on  the  herbage  ; 
and  in  this  attitude  it  hops  gently  aloug! 
deriving  some  assistance  from  its  tail.  On 
the  least  alarm,  however,  it  raises  itself  on 
its  hind  legs,  aiul  hounds  nway  to  a distance 
with  great  rapidity.  The  leap  is  of  very 
ffreat  length  ; and  is  accomplished  by  the 
muscular  action  of  the  tail,  almost  as  much 
as  by  that  of  the  limbs.  They  use  their 
tails  and  hinder  feet  also  as  weapons  of  de- 
fence : for  when  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
dogs,  they  turn,  and  seizing  them  with  their 
lore  feet,  strike  them  with  their  hinder  ones, 
sometimes  causing  death  by  a single  blow. 
The  under  side  of  the  hind  foot  has  a cal- 
lous sole  along  its  whole  length ; nnd  its 
great  length  is  chiefly  given  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Kangaroos 
have  no  canine  teeth  : their  incisors  are  six 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  but  two  m the  lower; 
the  former  short,  and  the  latter  long : the 
molars,  which  are  separated  from  the  in- 
cisors b.v  a large  vacant  space,  are  ten  in 
number  in  each  jaw.  They  are  exclusively 
herbivorous  in  their  diet,  feeding  chiefly  on 
grass  : and  they  associate  in  small  herds, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  older  males.  The 
ventral  pouch,  or  receptacle  for  the  young, 
with  which  the  female  Kangaroo  is  fur- 
nished, is  indeed  a most  curious  provision 
of  nature.  Being  situated  just  below  her 
breasts,  there  the  young  ones  sit  to  suck  ; 
nnd  even  when  they  arc  old  enough  to  leave 
the  pouch,  for  exercise  or  amusement,  they 
immediately  seek  refuge  in  it  on  the  least 
alarm. 

The  number  of  species  which  are  new 
known  are  very  considerable  : they  vary  in 
size,  from  that  of  a rat  to  the  Great  Kan- 
garoo, the  male  of  which  has  been  known  to 
measure  nearly  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  to  weigh  220  lbs.  ; 
but  in  form  and  habits  they  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  young  are 
produced  in  an  extremely  imperfect  state, 
and  are  even  disproportionately  small ; not 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  These  ani- 
mals are  easily  tamed  ; and  when  in  a state 
of  domestication,  they  are  harmless  and 
timid.  Their  flesh  is  euten  in  Australia, 
and  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  Some  persons 
are  loud  in  their  commendations  of  it ; 
Colonel  Bight,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  re- 
commend all  who  are  fond  of  ox-tail  soup 
(and  they  are  not  a few),  to  take  a trip  to 
South  Australia,  and  eat  Kangaroo-tail 


soup  ; which,  lie  say*,  if  made  with  the  skill 
I that  soups  in  England  are,  would  a*  far 
aurpasa  the  ox  as  turtle  doe*  the  Preach 

pntnrjt. 

Mr.  Gould’*  great  work  on  the  Kangaroo 
f amily  is  a most  noble  contribution  to 
Natural  History  : in  it  all  the  specie*  are 
figured  and  described  with  the  hand  of  a 
We,  rnU£t  also  refer  to  the  work 
o.  Mr.  \\  aterhouse.  who  lias  devoted  a thick 
octuvo  volume  to  their  history.  Both  these 
work*  are  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
desire  to  study  this  important  family. 

KERMES.  (Coccus  ilicis.')  An  insect  pro- 
duced in  the  excrescences  of  a *rnall  oak,  the 
Quercm  cocci  f era,  and  found  in  manv  part* 
of  Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  The  bod  v 
of  this  insect  is  full  of  reddi-h  juice,  and 
when  dead,  and  transformed  'into  an  appa- 
rent grain  or  berry,  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dyeing  a brilliant  red  colour.  Thev 
were  long  taken  for  the  seeds  of  the  tree  on 
which  they  lire.,  and  hence  called  rains  of 
A ermes.  Kermes  is  now  nearly  superseded 
by  the  use  of  cochineal,  but  though  much 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths 
dyed  with  real  Mexican  cochineal,  thev  re- 
tain the  colour  better,  and  are  less  liable  to 
stain.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated Phomieian  dye.  [See  CocmxEAJU] 
KESTREL.  (Falco  Tbrnwcnlus.')  A 
beautiful  bird  of  the  Hawk  kind,  known  also 
as  the  Stannel  Hawk,  and  Windhover.  The 
male  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  lencth,  and 
in  breadth  two  feet  three  niches.  Its'colonre,  ! 
at  first  sight,  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
i hawks  : the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the 
| greater  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  light 
gray  hue  ; and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  1 
i thefe  *s.  a broad  black  bar,  succeeded  bv  I 
white  tips.  The  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  bright  cinnamon  brown,  sotted  with 
! bhick  ; _ quill  feathers  dusky,  with  lisrht  ‘ 

1 edges  ; inside  of  the  wings  white,  beautifully 
| spotted  -with  brown  on  the  under  covert*, 
and  barred  on  all  the  quills  with  pale  ash. 
The  whole  under  side  of  the  bird  is  of  a 
| pale  rust  colour,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
: black.  The  bill  blue  ; cere  and  erelids  vel- 
low;  legs  yellow;  daws  black.*  The'co-  I 
lours  of  the  female  are  less  vivid  than  those 
I of  the  male  : tire  back  and  wing-coverts 
are  rusty  brown,  and  elegantly  marked  i 
with  numerous  undnlated  bars  "of  black  ; 1 
the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  of  a pale* 
reddish  buff",  with  dusky  streaks  pointing 
downwards  ; and  the  tail  is  marked  by  a 
pretty  broad  dark  ash -coloured  bar  near  the 
end. 

The  Kestrel  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the*more 
temperate  parts  of  North  America.  It  breeds 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  in  the 
holes  of  rocks,  towers,  and  ruined  buildings  ; 
and  lays  four  or  five  pale  reddish  eggs.  It 
feeds  on  small  birds,  field  mice,  reptiles,  and 
insects  : after  securing  its  prey,  it  plucks  the 
feathers  very  dexterously  from  birds,  but 
swallows  mice  entire,  and  discharges  the 
hair,  in  the  form  of  round  balls,  from  its  jj 
mouth.  This  bird,  when  in  quest  of  food,  ! 

| “ glides  softly  through  the  air,  at  a roode- 
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rate  height,  now  poised  iu  the  breeze  on 
fluttering  pinion,  now  resting  in  the  void 
apparently  without  motion  -,  till,  at  last, 
down  he  comes,  like  a falling  stone,  upon 
the  unconscious  prey  below.”  That  discern- 
ing friend  of  the  feathered  tribes,  Mr.  Wa- 
terton,  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted, 
thus  apostrophizes  in  this  bird’s  favour  : 

» Did  the  nurseryman,  the  farmer,  and  the 
country  gentleman,  know  the  value  of  the 
Windhover's  sendees,  they  would  vie  with 
each  other  in  offering  him  a safe  retreat, 
lie  may  be  said  to  live  almost  entirely  on 
mice  ; and  mice,  you  know,  are  not  the 
friends  of  man  ; for  they  bring  desolation  to 
the  bee-luve,  destruction  to  the  pea-bed,  aud 
spoliation  to  the  corn-stack.  Add  to  this, 
they  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  planter 
of  trees."  Again,"  I prize  the  services  of  the 
Windhover  llawk,  which  are  manifest  by 
the  quantity  of  mice  he  destroys  ; and  I do 
all  in  mv  power  to  put  this  pretty  bird  on  a 
good  footing  with  the  gamekeepers  and 
sportsmen  of  our  neighbourhood.  Were  this 
bird  properly  protected,  it  would  repay  our 
kindness  with  interest ; and  we  should  then  1 
have  the  Windhover  by  day,  and  the  owls 
by  night,  to  thin  the  swarms  of  mice  which 
overrun  the  land."  “ The  Windhover,  he 
further  observes,  “ is  a social  bird,  and,  un- 
like most  other  hawks,  it  seems  fond  of 
taking  up  its  abode  near  the  haunts  of  men. 
What  heartfelt  pleasure  I often  experience 
in  watching  the  evolutions  of  this  handsome 
little  falcon  1 and  with  what  content  I see 
the  crow  and  the  magpie  forming  their  own 
nests  ; as  I know  that,  on  the  return  of  an- 
other spring,  these  very  nests  will  afford 
shelter  to  the  Windhover  l Were  I to  allow 
the  crow  and  the  magpie  to  be  persecuted, 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  \\  ind- 
hover  to  rear  its  progeny  here  ; for  Nature 
has  not  taught  this  bird  the  art  of  making 
its  nest  in  a tree.  How  astonishing,  and 
how  diversified,  are  the  habits  of  birds  l I he 
Windhover  is  never  known  to  make  use  of 
a nest  until  it  has  l>een  abandoned  for  good  | 
and  all  by  the  rightful  owner  ; whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cuckoo  lays  her  egg  in  I 
one  of  which  the  original  framer  6till  retains 
possession.'' 

KIANG.  [See  Supplement.] 

KING-BIRD.  [See  Tyrant  Flycatcher.] 


and  white,  variously  modified  in  the  different 
birds.  Iu  their  manners  they  all  seem  to 
agree  ; frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c., 
where,  perched  on  a branch  of  a tree,  or  other 
projecting  object,  they  will  remain  motion- 
less for  hours,  watching  till  some  fish  comes 
under  its  station,  when  the  bird  dives  per- 
pendicularly down  into  the  water,  and  brings 
up  its  prey  with  its  feet,  carries  it  to  land, 
kills  it  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  bill,  and 
immediately  swallows  it : afterwards  casting 
up  the  scales  and  other  indigestible  parts,  in 
pellets,  like  birds  of  prey. 


KING-FISLL  [SeeOPAU.] 


KINGFISHER.  (.Alccilo.)  A rather  nu- 
merous genus  of  birds,  and  widely  diffused 
in  warm  climates,  although  there  is  but  one 
species  occurring  in  Europe.  They  are,  in 
general,  birds  of  an  inelegant  shape,  the  head 
being  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  the  legs  and  feet  very  small  ; but 
they  are  of  singular  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
in  which  blue,  green,  and  orange  are  the 
prevailing  colours.  They  are  distinguished 
bv  having  a long,  straight,  strong,  and  acute 
bill  ; wings  rather  short  ; body  thick  and 
compact ; head  large  and  elongated;  plumage 
thick  and  glossy.  In  some  of  the  larger 
sjtecies,  however,  the  colours  are  more  °”" 
scure,  exhibiting  a mixture  of  brown,  block, 


The  Common  or  European  Kingfisher. 
(A Iccdo  ispida.)  This  retired  and  solitary 
bird,  which  is  only  to  be  found  near  rivers, 
brooks,  or  stagnant  waters,  subsisting  en- 
tirely on  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  is  only 
seven  inches  in  length,  aud  eleven  in  breadth: 
its  bill  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  the  upper 
mandible  being  black,  and  rather  red  at  the 
base  ; the  under  one,  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  orange-coloured  : the  throat  is 
white  : the  crown  of  the  head  is  a deep  sliming 
green,  with  numerous  transverse  bright  blue 
streaks  : the  shoulders  and  whole  wings  dark 
green,  but  the  edges  of  the  quill  feathers  are 
glossed  with  pale  blue,  and  the  shoulders 
marked  by  numerous  small  blue  spots.  I he 
middle  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  of  a most  resplendent  azure  : 
the  tail  is  very  short,  and  of  a deep  rich 
blue  colour  ; and  the  whole  under  part  ot 
the  body  is  of  a bright  orange  : legs  red  ; 
claws  black.  The  female  commonly  deposits 
her  eggs  (which  are  from  five  to  eight  in 
number,  and  perfectly  white)  in  a hole  in 
the  river’s  banks,  which  has  probably  been 
made  by  the  mole  or  the  wrater-rat.  It  the 
nest  be  robbed,  the  bird  returns  and  lays  in 
the  same  situation.  “ I have  had,  says 
Reaumur,  “ one  of  these  females  brought 
me,  taken  from  her  nest  about  tluee  leagues 
from  my  house.  After  admiring  the  beauty 
of  her  colours,  I permitted  her  to  fly  ; when 
the  fond  creature  was  instantly  seen  to  repair 
to  the  nest  where  she  had  just  before  been 
made  a captive  : there  joining  the  male,  she 
again  began  to  lay,  though  it  was  lor  the 
third  time,  and  the  season  was  very  lar  ad- 
vanced. At  each  time  she  hud  seven  eggs. 

In  this  country  the  Kingfisher  begins  to  lay 
early  in  the  season,  and  excludes  her  first 
brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
fidelity  of  the  male  exceeds  that  of  the 
turtle  : he  brings  the  temale  large  supplies 
offish  during  the  season  of  incubation  ; and 
she,  contrary'  to  most  other  birds,  is  always 
plump  and  fat  at  that  time.  The  male, 
who  on  other  occasions  always  makes  a twit- 
tering noise,  now  enters  the  nest  with  all 
the  silence  and  circumspection  imaginable. 
The  young  arc  hatched  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days  ; but  they  do.  not  acquire  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  till  after  the  first 
moulting  season.  This  bird  is  usually  6een 
flying  rapidly  near  the  surface  of  the  stream  ; 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  maintains  its 
flight,  considering  the  shortness  of  itswmgs, 
is  really  surprising.  . _ T_,  „ , 

The  ancients  attributed  to  the  Kingfisher 
innumerable  habits  aud  properties  equally 


improbable.  They  supposed  thnt  it  built 
its  nest  upon  the  ocean  ; but  as  this  floating 
cradle  would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
storms,  they  endowed  the  bird  with  powers 
to  lull  the  raging  of  the  waves  during  the 
period  of  incubation  : hence  those  tranquil 
days  near  the  solstice  were  termed  halcyon 
days  ; and  that  the  feathered  voyager  might 
want  no  accomplishment,  they  attributed  to 
i*;  the  charm  of  song.  They  also  kept  the 
dead  body  of  the  bird  as  a safeguard  against 
thunder,  and  as  a relic  by  which  the  peace 
of  families  would  be  preserved.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  the  ancients 
alone  that  this  bird  is  indebted  for  wonderful 
attributes.  The  Tartars  and  Ostiaks  preserve 
the  skin  about  their  persons  as  an  amulet 
against  every  ill ; and  they  consider  that  the 
feathers  have  magic  influence,  when  properly 
used,  in  securing  a female's  love  : nor  are 
such  superstitions  entirely  confined  to  bar- 
barous nations  ; for  there  are  persons,  it  is 
said,  who  believe  that  if  the  body  of  a King- 
fisher be  suspended  by  a thread,  its  breast, 
by  some  magnetic  influence,  will  invariably 
turn  to  the  north. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out,  in 
the  briefest  manner  possible,  some  of  the 

other  most  important  species The  Giant 

Kingfisher.  (Dacclo  gigantea.)  This  is  the 
largest  species  known,  measuring  eighteen 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  : the  colour  of  the  plumage  chiefly 
composed  of  olive-brown  and  a pale  blue- 
green.  Native  of  Australia. —Pied  King- 
fisher. (Alcedo  rudis.)  Size  of  the  song- 
thrush.  The  plumage  chiefly  party-coloured 
of  black  and  white.  Native  of  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa — Smvrna  Kingfisher. 
(.Alcedo  Smgrnensis).  Size  of  the  missel- 
thrush.  A most  brilliantly  coloured  bird ; 
the  bright  blue  of  the  wings  yielding  in  lustre 
to  none  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Native  of 

the  hotter  parts  of  both  Africa  and  Asia 

Sacred  Kingfisher.  {Alcedo sacra.)  Crown 
of  the  head  and  upper  parts  blue-green  ; the 
throat  white ; the  under  parts  pale  ferrugi- 
nous, passing  upwards  like  a collar  round 
the  neck.  Native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
— Crested  Kingfisher.  ( Alcedo  cristata.) 
A singularly  brilliant  and  elegant  species. 
The  crown  of  the  head  covered  with  long 
blue-green  feathers,  barred  with  black,  form 
a crest ; the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  an 
exceeding  fine  ultramarine  blue  5 the  breast, 
belly,  thighs,  and  covert-feathers  under  the 
tail  are  of  a bright  orange-colour;  and  the  legs 
scarlet.  Native  of  Madagascar.  The  next 
species  demands  a more  lengthened  notice. 

The  American  or  Belted  Kingfisher. 

( Alcedo  alcgon.)  This  species  is  distin- 
guished by  being  of  a bluish  slate-colour, 
with  aferruginous  band  on  the  breast;  having 
a large  collar  of  pure  white  round  the  neck  ; 
and  an  elevated  crest  on  the  head  : legs 
extremely  short.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  its  tribe  found  within  the  United 
States.  “ Like  the  love-lorn  swains,  of  whom 
poets  tell  us,”  says  Wilson,  “ he  delights  in 
murmuring  streams  and  falling  waters  ; not. 


ear,  but  for  a gratification  somewhat  more 
substantial.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  cataract, 
or  over  the  foam  of  a torrent,  he  sits  perched 
upon  an  overhanging  bough,  glancing  Lis 
piercing  eye  in  every  direction  below  for  Lis 
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scaly  prey,  which,  with  a sudden  circular 
plunge,  he  sweeps  from  their  native  element, 
and  swallows  in  an  instant.  His  voice,  which 
is  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a watchman’s 
rattle,  is  naturally  loud,  harsh,  and  sudden  ; 
but  is  softened  by  the  sound  of  the  brawling 
streams  and  cascades  among  which  he  gene- 
rally rambles.  lie  courses  alone  the  windings 
of  the  brook  or  river,  at  a small  height  above 
the  surface,  sometimes  suspending  himself 
by  the  rapid  action  of  his  wings,  like  certain 
species  of  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  frv 
below  ; now  and  then  settling  on  an  old 
deud  overhanging  limb  to  reconnoitre.  Mill- 
dams  are  particularly  visited  by  this  fea- 
thered fisher  ; and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  is  as 
well  known  to  the  miller,  as  the  rattling  of 
his  own  hopper.  Rapid  streams,  with  high 
perpendicular  banks,  particularh*  if  they  be 
of  a hard  clayey  or  sandy  nature,  are  also 
favourite  places  of  resort  for  this  bird  : not 
only  because  in  such  places  the  small  fish 
are  more  exposed  to  view,  but  because  those 
steep  and  dry  banks  are  the  chosen  situations 
for  his  nest.  Into  these  he  digs  with  bill  and 
claws  horizontally,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  feet,  at  the  distance  of  a foot 
or  two  from  the  surface.  The  few  materials  1 
he  takes  in  are  not  always  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hole,  that  he  and  his  mate 
may  have  room  to  turn  with  convenience. 
The  eggs  are  five,  pure  white,  and  the  first 
brood  usually  comes  out  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  sometimes  sooner,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  their  haunts, 
breeding  for  several  successive  years  in  the 
same  hole,  and  do  not  readily  forsake  it, 
even  though  it  be  visited.” 

It  is  this  species  that  Mr.  Gosse,  in  hia 
“ Birds  of  Jamaica,”  thus  prettily  descrioes : 

— “ Where  the  mangrove  or  the  sea-grape 
stretches  its  brandies  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  stopping  the  way  along  the  yellow 
beach,  the  Kingfisher  delights  to  resort,  sit- 
ting on  a projecting  twig  ; here  he  waits 


however,  merely  that  they  may  soothe  liis  j patiently  for  the  approach  of  some  small 
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flsh  on  which  he  drops  perpendicularly,  and 
having  seized  it  in  his  powerful  beak,  emerges 
from  the  wave,  and  returns  to  his  former 
station  to  swallow  it.  It  is  a very  Bhy  and 
recluse  bird  ; I have  found  scarcely  anymore 
difficult  of  approach  : the  posts  of  observation 
which  he  chooses  are  mostly  such  os  com- 
maml  a wide  view  ; and  it  was  very  "’ary  ; 
long  before  the  gunner  can  creep  within 
shot,  the  bird  takes  alarm,  and  darts  away 
to  a distant  tree.  Often  as  it  sits  watching, 
and  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  nying,  it 
utters  a loud  rattling  churr."  “ The  torm  ot 
the  body  of  this  bird,  in  conjunction  with 
the  head  and  beak,  is  wedge-shaped,  the  tip 
of  the  latter  being  the  point.  This  form  is 
admirably  suited  for  its  sudden  and  im- 
petuous plunges  upon  its  fishy  prey  : as  the 
powerful  texture,  great  size,  sharp  point,  and 
cutting  edaes  of  the  beak,  are  for  holding  it. 
The  feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  are  ot 
the  closest  texture,  and  lie  on  each  other 
like  scales,  preventing  the  access  of  any 
water  to  the  body,  while,  from  their  glossy, 
satiny  surface,  the  water  is  thrown  otr  in- 
stantly on  emersion,  as  from  the  plumage  ot 
a duck.  The  feet  again,  though  small,  are 
muscular,  the  tarsus  very  short,  the  toes 
united  into  a broad,  flat  palm,  and  the  claws 
unusually  strong,  shorthand  sharp,  when 
one  remembers  that  the  Kingfisher  I113 

own  cave  out  of  the  clavey  or  gravelly  cliffs 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  we  shall  see  the 
use  of  his  strong  and  broad  feet,  as  we  may 
see  it  also  in  the  Mole.” 


Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  ‘ Essays,  has  fur- 
nished some  interesting  notes  on  the  habits 
of  the  Kingfisher,  with  a selection  from  which 
we  will  conclude  the  article : Modern  or- 

nithologists,” says  this  gentleman,  “have 
thought  fit  to  remove  the  Kingfisher  from 
the  land  birds,  and  assign  it  a place  amongst 
the  water-fowl.  To  me  the  change  appears 
a bad  one  ; and  I could  wish  to  see  it  brought 
back  again  to  the  original  situation  in  which 
our  ancestors  had  placed  it  : for  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  its  external  formation  which 
can  warrant  this  arbitrary  transposition, 
The  plumage  of  the  Kingfisher  is  precisely 
that  of  the  land  bird,  and,  of  course,  some 
parts  of  the  skin  are  bare  of  feathers  ; while 
the  whole  body  is  deprived  of  that  thick 
coat  of  flown  so  remarkable  in  those  birds 
which  are  classed  under  the  denomination 
of  water-fowl.  Its  feet  are  not  webbed,  its 
breast-bone  is  formed  like  that  of  land  birds  ; 
and  its  legs  are  ill  calculated  to  enable  it 
to  walk  into  the  water.  Thus  we  sec  that 
it  can  neither  swim  with  the  duck,  nor  dive 
with  the  merganser,  nor  wade  with  the  heron. 
Its  act  of  immersion  in  the  water  is  quite 
momentary,  and  bears  no  similarity  to  the 
immersion  of  those  water- fowl  which  cun 
pursue  their  prey  under  the  surface,  and 
persevere  for  a certain  length  of  time,  till 
they  lay  hold  of  it.  Still  the  mode  of  taking 
its  food  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gulls,  which 
first  see  the  fish,  and  then  plunge  into  the 
! deep  to  obtain  it  ; but  this  bird  (lifters  from 
the  gull  in  every  other  habit.  “ If  the 
Kingfisher  is  to  be  considered  a water-bird 
^ merely  because  it  draws  its  sustenance  from 


the  water,  then  our  modern  innovators  ought 
to  consider  the  osprey  in  the  same  light : 
and  even  the  barn  owl  might  give  them  a 
hint  that  she  feels  inclined  to  seek  a new 
acquaintance  ; for  I myself  have  seen  her 
plunge  into  the  water,  bring  out  a fish,  and 
convey  it  to  her  nest.  Indeed,  the  swallow, 
with  a still  better  grace,  might  ask  permission 
to  form  a new  division,  distant  both  from 
land  and  water-birds,  and  call  it  ethereal  ; 
because  it  procures  the  whole  of  its  sustenance 
from  insects  in  the  circumambient  air.  ‘ 1 
love  to  take  my  stand  behind  a large  tree, 
and  watch  the  Kingfisher  as  he  hovers  over 
tie  water,  and  at  last  plunges  into  it,  with 
a velocitv  like  that  of  an  arrow  from  a bow. 
How  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  when  we 
reflect  that  instinct  forces  this  little  bird  to 
seek  its  sustenance  underneath  the  water  ; 
and  that  it  can  emerge  from  it  in  perfect 
safety  ; though  it  possesses  none  ot  the  fa- 
culties (save  that  of  plunging)  which  have 
been  so  liberally  granted  to  most  other  birds 
which  frequent  the  deep  1 I sometimes  fancy 
that  it  is  all  over  with  it,  when  I see  it  plunge 
into  a pond,  which  I know  to  be  well  stocked 
with  ravenous  pike  ; still  it  invariably  re- 
turns uninjured,  and  prepares  to  take  another 
dip.”  “ There  are  people  who  imagine  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  birds  has 
some  connection  with  a tropical  sun.  Here,, 
however,  in  our  own  native  bird,  we  have 
an  instance  that  the  glowing  sun  of  the 
tropics  is  not  required  to  produce  a splendid 
plumage.  The  hottest  parts  of  Asia  and  ot 
Africa  do  not  present  us  with  an  azure  more 
rich  and  lovely  than  that  which  adorns  the 
back  of  this  charming  little  bird  ; while 
throughout  the  whole  of  America,  from  Hud- 
son’s Bay  to  Tierra  del  F uego,  there  has  not 
been  discovered  a Kingfisher  with  colours 
half  so  rich  or  beautiful.  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  offer  to  the  naturalist  a vast  abun- 
dance of  different  species  of  the  Kingfisher. 
Europe  presents  only  one  j but  that  one  is 
like  a gem  of  the  finest  lustre.” 

KINKAJOU.  ( Cercoleptes .)  A genus  of 
Plantigrade  Carnivora  allied  to  the  Coati- 
mondis.  It  has  a very  long  tail,  which  is  pre- 
hensile at  the  end  : the  muzzle  is  short,  the 


KJNKAJOC.—  (CBitCOLEPlEB  C AUDIVOLC  DLD9  ) 

tongue  slender  and  extensile  ; with  two 
pointed  molars  before,  and  three  tubercular 
ones  behind.  One  species  only  is  known, 
{Cercoleptes  cuudivolvulus.)  [See  Potto,  j 
KITE.  (FcUco  viilvus.)  This  well-known 
bird  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  hawk  kind  by  its  forked  tail.  Its 
length  is  a little  more  than  two  feet,  and  its 
breadth  five  : the  bill  is  two  inches  long, 
very  much  curved  at  the  end,  and  of  horn 
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colour  : the  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  long  and  narrow,  of  a hoary  colour, 
streaked  with  brown  ; legs  yellow  ; claws 
black.  It  is  almost  perpetually  on  the 
wing  ; and  appears  to  repose  on  the  bosom 
of  the  air  without  making  the  least  effort  to 
support  itself,  so  easy  aud  elegant  is  its 
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motion  there.  It  is,  however,  intent  on  its 
prey  beneath ; and  as  the  young  chicken, 
ducks,  goslings,  &c.  suffer  by  the  Kite’s  de- 
predations, it  is  proscribed  by  the  universal 
voice  of  every  rural  district.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  its  appearance  would  be  welcomed 
as  the  harbinger  of  clear  skies  and  fine 
weather  ; for  it  is  in  such  that  it  makes  its 
principal  excursions.  It  breeds  in  large 
forests,  or  wooded  hilly  countries  ? aud  lays 
two  or  three  eggs,  of  a whitish  colour,  spotted 
with  pale  yellow,  and  of  a roundish  form.  In 
the  breeding  season  it  will  at  times  approach 
near  the  outskirts  of  villages,  seeking  ma- 
terials for  its  nest ; but  in  general  it  avoids 
the  haunts  of  man.  The  nest  is  usually  in 
the  fork  of  a thick  tree,  where  it  is  concealed 
by  the  branches  : the  external  partis  formed 
of  twigs,  thickly  matted  together  ; aud  the 
interior  is  lined  with  wool,  or  some  other 
6oft  and  warm  substance.  The  young  re- 
main a long  time  in  the  nest,  and  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  in  their  appetite  ; so  that 
to  provide  them  with  food  requires  consider- 
able labour,  and  greatly  heightens  the  parent 
bird  s audacity. 

There  was  a time  when  the  Kite  appears 
to  have  been  of  as  much  sendee  in  London, 
as  the  Vulture  still  is  in  some  of  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  East ; for  we  read  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  British  metropolis 
swarmed  with  Kites,  attracted  thither  by 
the  various  kinds  of  offal  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  that  these  birds  fearlessly  de- 
scended, and  fearlessly  performed  the  sca- 
venger’s office  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  it 
being  forbidden  to  kill  them.  When  such 
a fact  as  this  is  brought  before  our  eyes,  the 
“street  nuisances”  of  the  present  day  appear 
like  a comparative  luxury  ; and  we  arc  npt 
to  think  that  “ metropolitan  improvements  ’’ 
must  have  since  gone  on  at  such  a rate  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  room  for  them. 


Natural  ©Litorji ; 

The  Mississippi  Kjtk.  (Elamu  Hi e-  j 
tuuim/ieruu.)  'i  he  celebrated  American  | 
ornithologist,  Wilson,  thus  introduces  tiiij 
species  : “ In  my  i*erarnbulation*  I fre-  I 
quently  remarked  this  hawk  tailing  about  J 
in  easy  circles,  and  at  a considerable  height  ! 
in  the  air,  generally  in  company  with  the 
turkey  buzzards,  whose  manner  of  flight  it  I 
so  exactly  imitates  ns  to  seem  the  tame  j 
species,  only  in  mlnature,  or  teen  at  a more  I 
immense  height.  Why  these  two  birds,  *1 
whose  food  and  manners,  in  other  respects,  I 
are  so  different,  should  so  frequently  a *»o-  I 
elate  together  in  air,  I am  at  a loss  to  com-  I 
prebend.  \\  e cannot  for  a moment  suppose 
them  mutually  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  each  other’s  flight  : the  keenness  of  their 
vision  forbids  all  suspicion  of  this  kind. 
They  may  perhaps  be  engaged,  at  such  times, 
m mere  amusement,  as  they  are  observed 
to  soar  to  great  heights  previous  to  a storm  ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  both  be 
in  pursuit  of  their  respective  food.  One, 
that  he  may  reconnoitre  a vast  extent  of 
surface  below,  and  trace  the  tainted  at- 
mosphere to  his  favourite  carrion  ; the  other, 
in  search  of  those  large  beetles,  or  coleop- 
terous insects,  that  are  known  often  to  wing 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  ; and  which,  in 
the  three  individuals  of  this  species  of  hawk 
which  I examined  by  dissection,  were  the 
only  substances  found  in  their  stomachs. 

For  several  miles,  as  I passed  near  Bayo 
Manchak,  the  trees  were  swarming  with"  a 
kind  of  cicada,  or  locust,  that  made  a deaf- 
ening noise  ; and  here  I observed  numbers 
of  the  huwk  now  before  us  sweeping  about 
among  the  trees  like  swallows,  evidently 
in  pursuit  of  these  locusts  ; so  that  insects, 
it  would  appear,  are  the  principal  food  of 
this  species.  Yet  when  we  contemplate  the 
beak  and  talons  of  this  bird,  both  so  sharp  and 
powerful,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  intended  by  nature  for  some  more  i 
formidable  prey  than  beetles,  locusts,  or  j 
grasshoppers  ; and  I doubt  not  but  mice, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  small  birds,  furnish  him  | 
with  an  occasional  repast. 

“ This  hawk,  which  proved  to  be  a male,  i 
though  wounded  and  precipitated  from  a 
vast  height,  exhibited,  in  his  distress,  symp-  ‘ 
toms  of  great  strength,  and  an  almost  tin-  ] 
conquerable  spirit.  I no  sooner  approached  1 
to  pick  him  up  than  he  instantly  gave  battle, 
striking  rapidly  with  his  claws,  wheeling  j 
round  and  round  as  he  lay  partly  on  his  1 
rump  ; and  defending  himself  with  great  I 
vigilance  and  dexterity  ; while  his  dark  red  ; 
eye  sparkled  with  rage.  No  withstanding 
all  my  caution  in  seizing  him  to  carrv  him 
home,  he  struck  his  hind  claw  into  my’ hand 
with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  into  the 
bone.  The  Mississippi  Kite  measures  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent. 

The  head  and  neck  of  a hoary  white  : the 
lower  parts  a whitish  ash  ; bill,  cere,  lores, 
and  narrow  line  round  the  eye,  black  ; back, 
rump,  scapulars,  aud  wing-coverts,  dark 
blackish  ash  ; wings  very  long  and  pointed  ; | 
the  primaries  are  black,  marked  down  each  , 
side  of  the  shaft  with  reddish  sorrel  : all  the  I 
upper  plumage  at  the  roots  is  white  ; the  I 
scapulars  are  also  spotted  with  white  ; tail  I 
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slightly  forked,  and,  as  well  as  the  rump, 
jet  black  : legs  vermillion,  tinged  with 
orange,  and  becoming  bluckish  towards  the 
toes  ; claws  black  ; iris  of  the  eye  dark  red; 
pupil,  black.  The  long  pointed  wings  and 
forked  tail  point  out  the  affinity  of  this 
bird  to  that  family  or  subdivison  of  the  falco 
genus,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kites, 
which  sail  without  flapping  the  wings,  and 
eat  from  their  talons  as  they  glide  along.” 
KITTEN  [MOTHS],  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  geuus  Cerura. 

KIWI.  A remarkable  and  curious  bird 
of  New  Zealand,  which  we  have  described 
under  Apteryx,  ( Apteryx  Australia ) or 
Wingless  Emu.  “These  birds,”  the  Rev. 
W.  Yate  observes,  “ hide  themselves  during 
the  day  ; and  come  out  of  their  retreats, 
which  are  generally  small  holes  iu  the  earth, 
or  under  stones,  at  night,  to  seek  for  their 
food.  They  run  very  fast,  and  are  only  to 
be  caught  by  dogs,  by  torch-light,  which 
they  sometimes  kick  and  bruise  severely. 
They  are  highly  prized,  when  taken,  which 
is  very  rarely,  by  the  natives  ; and  their  skins 
are  kept  till  a sufficient  number  are  col- 
lected to  make  into  a garment.  I have  only 
seen  one  garment  made  of  skins  of  this  bird, 
during  my  six  years  and  a half  residence  in 
New  Zealand  : and  no  consideration  would 
induce  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  to  part 
with  it."  The  flesh  is  black,  sinewy,  tough, 
and  tasteless.  [See  Atteryx.j 
KNOTHORN  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Phycita. 

KOKAKO.  The  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand  to  a corvine  bird, 
called,  by  some,  the  New  Zealand  Crow. 
[See  Gj.aucopis  Cinerea.] 

KOODOO,  or  STRIPED  ANTELOPE. 
( Ant  Hope  strepsiceros.)  This  magnificent  ani- 
mal has  no  rival  among  the  Antelope  genus 
for  beauty  and  height,  or  for  bold  and  widely- 
spreading  horns.  It  is  eight  feet  in  length 


and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder  ; with 
ponderous  horns  benutrtully  twisted,  having 
a prominent  spiral  ridge  running  obliquely 
from  the  base  to  the  point,  and  extending  to 
the  length  of  about  four  feet.  The  colour  of 
the  back  and  sides  is  a light  brown,  with  a 
narrow  white  band  along  the  spine,  and 
several  similar  stripes  descending  obliquely 
down  the  sides  and  hips  ; the  belly  and  under 
parts  being  of  a pale  hue.  The  head  is  large, 
the  ears  broad,  and  the  limbs  thick  and 
robust  ; yet,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  make, 
it  takes  long  bounding  leaps  with  surprising 
agility.  It  inhabits  the  woody  parts  o 1 Cat- 
fraria,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ; and 
when  pursued  takes  to  the  water. 

KUKUPA.  A beautiful  species  of  Wood- 
pigeon  known  by  this  name  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  is  described 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate  as  “ much  larger  than 
the  largest  wild  or  tame  pigeons  in  England, 
and  lias  a plumage  unrivalled  among  the 
extensive  family  of  doves  for  splendour  and 
variety  : green,  purple,  and  gold  are,  how- 
ever, the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  a heavy- 
flying  bird,  which  makes  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  hawks,  with  which  the  woods  abound. 
They  are  easily  killed  with  a spear  or  a 
musket ; and  if  two  birds  are  found  upon 
the  same  tree,  they  are  either  so  sluggish  or 
stupid  as  not  to  fly  when  one  is  either  killed 
or  wounded.  They  feed  upon  the  berries  of 
the  Miro ; are  most  delicious  eating;  and 
are  iu  season  from  January  to  June.  The 
natives  destroy  vast  numbers  of  these  birds, 
and  value  them  much,  on  account  of  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 

LABRUS  : LABRIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  very  numerous  in  tropical 
6eas  ; and  even  on  our  own  shores  they  are 
abundant.  The  Labridai  family  (Wrasses 
or  Rock-fish,  as  they  are  also  called)  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  thick  fleshy  lips, 
their  large  and  strong  conical  teeth,  their 
oblong  scaly  body,  and  their  brilliant  co- 
lours. They  are  further  generically  distin- 
guished by  a single  dorsal  fin,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  [See 
Wrasse.] 

LABYRINTHODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

LACERTA  : LACERTID^E.  A genus 
and  family  of  reptiles.  [See  Lizard.] 

LACKEY  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths  of  the  genus 
Clmocampa. 

LADY-BIRD.  The  popular  name  given 
to  a well-known  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 


KOODOO.  OR  STRIPED  ANTELOPE. 
(ANTIIOKE  8TREP9ICEROS.) 


LADT-BIRD  AND  LARVA. 
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sects,  which  are  sometimes  seen,  in  vast  reeled  by  the  tame  iiistin-n  ae  the  Ai„in*  f 
i!'“'!tat,r8'  ?c7  wh.ere  "'ey  they  llio  form  henbpteifcri  rick.  ! 


are  of  infinite  service  in  destroying  the  of ha^iW a 

ffigffi 8?®c,i8  wh!®h  “re. 60  Pre-  during  the  inclement  scmoh.  The  colour  of 

SercicivELLAT  1 n an  frmt-trees-  I the.  Hare  is  a pale  brown  mbJt, 

L t^occi nella.j  , and  wjuU.  t*neath  . on  tlw.  n0fce  if  E ye!_ 

L.EMODIPODA.  The  name  of  nn  order  sJ**1*®!*^  ^.hi9h  col^ur  “ **«  <*  the  out- 

me  name  ox  nn  orucr  8»dea  of  the  limbs  and  the  space  about  tbe 

rump.  Hawks,  magpies,  and  owls  indiscri- 
minately prey  on  them  ; but  their  most  ; 
formidable  enemies  are  the  cat,  the  fitchet,  i 

an>l  


of  marine  Crustaceans,  with  sessile  eyes,  and 
in  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
exhibits  no  distinct  branchial.  The  body  (a 
almost  linear  or  filiform,  and  with  the  head 
consists  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  with  some 
small  tubercle-like  appendages  at  its  pos- 
terior and  inferior  extremity  : the  limbs  are 
terminated  by  a strong  hook.  The  females 
carry  their  ova  beneath  the  second  and  third 
segments  of  the  body  in  a pouch  formed  of 
?irur<?xl,ma*et*  sca^es-  The  Ci/amus  CetL  or 
Whale  louse,  is  an  example  of  this  order. 


LAGOMY9.  A genus  of  Rodent  Quad- 
rujieds,  separated  from  the  Hares.  The 
Alpine  Laoomys  ( Lagomys  Alpinus)  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Vary- 
ing Hare,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
also  obtained  the  same  of  Alpine;  but  is  a 
far.  smaller  animal,  scarce  exceeding  a 
Guinea-pig  ( Cctvia  copayba)  in  size,  and 
measuring  only  nine  inches  in  length  ; while 
it  has  a long  head,  and  the  ears  are  short, 
broad,  and  rounded.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Altaic  mountains,  extending  even  as  far  as 
Kamtschatka ; inhabiting  woody  tracts 
amidst  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  forming 
burrows  beneath  the  rocks,  or  lodging  in 
their  fissures.  In  fuir  weather  they  seldom 
leave  their  holes  in  the  day-time  ; but  when 
the  weather  is  dull  they  are  seen  runniug 
about  among  the  rocks,  and  frequently  ut- 
tering a sort  of  whistle  or  chirping  bird-like 
sound.  During  the  autumn  they  prepare 
for  their  winter  support,  by  collecting  a 
plentiful  assortment  of  the  finest  herbs  and 
grasses  ; which,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  they 
dispose  into  heaps  of  various  sizes,  according 
to  the  number  of  animals  employed  in  form- 
ing them : these  are  easily  distinguishable 
even  through  the  deep  snow,  being  often 
several  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  These 
little  hayricks,  raised  by  their  industrious 
labours,  are  often  found  of  great  service  to 
the  adventurous  sable-hunters,  whose  horses 
would  perish  were  it  not  for  the  supplies 
which  they  thus  occasionally  discover.  For 
this  reason  the  Alpine  Hare  has  a name 
among  every  Siberian  and  Tartar  nation 
where  it  is  found  : a circumstance  which 
marks  its  importance  to  society  ; for  few 
animals,  so  diminutive,  are  noticed  in  those 
regions,  unless  possessed  of  some  valuable 
or  attractive  qualities. 


and  the  ermine. 


The  Calling  Hare  (Lagomyt  rniritlue) 
extremely  resembles  the  Ogotona  Hare,  just 
described,  but  is  rather  smaller.  The  head 
is  long,  and  covered  with  fur  to  the  very  tip 
of  the  nose  ; the  ears  are  large  and  rounded  ; 
and  the  lejrs  very  short.  The  whole  body  b 
covered  with  very  soft,  long,  smooth  fur, 
of  a brownish  lead  colour,  with  the  hairs 
tipped  with  black  ; but  on  the  sides  a yel- 
lowish tinge  prevails.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  south-east  parts  of  Russia,  and  is  an 
animal  of  so  solitary  a nature,  that  it  b very 
rarely  to  be  seen  even  in  places  it  most  fre- 
quents. It  commonly  chooses  its  residence 


GALLING  3 ARB. — (LAQOMT8  FU8H.LCS  ) 

in  some  dry  gentle  declivity,  where  the  turf 
is  firm  and  covered  with  bushes  : it  there 
forms  an  obliquely  descending  burrow,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  scarcely  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter ; and  so  numerous  and 
intricate  are  the  avenues  which  lead  to  their 
retreats,  that  they  would  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  discovered,  did  not  their  voice  be- 
tray them.  This  voice  resembles  the  piping 
of  a quail,  but  is  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard 
at  a surprising  distance,  particularly  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  its  or- 
gans which  can  account  for  so  powerful  a 
tone.  These  little  animals  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely gentle  disposition,  and  easily  tamed. 
Their  pace  is  a kind  of  leaping  motion,  but 
not  very  quick,  nor  do  they  run  well,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their  legs. 


LAGOPUS.  [See  Ptarmigan.] 


The  Ogotona  IIare.  {Lagomys  Ogotona.) 
This  little  animal,  whose  length  is  only  six  j n 


LAGOSTOMUS.  A genus  of  Rodent  j 
Mammalia,  in  which  the  fore  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  four  toes,  the  hinder  with  three  * 


inches,  inhabits  the  vast  deserts  of  Mongolia,  ' only,  ns  in  the  Caries,  all  of  them  armed 
and  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  living  ; with  stout  c* 


i . , , . , -v o , 1 claws  adapted  for  digdnp.  The 

in  sandy  plains  or  on  rocky  mountains.  It  cars  arc  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail  com- 
fcometimes  burrows  under  the  soil,  or  con-  ( parativelv  short.  Their  three  anterior  mo- 
ceals  itself  under  heaps  of  stones,  and  forms  , lnrs  of  the  upjier  jaw  consist  each  of  two 
a soft  nest  at  no  great  depth  from  the  sur-  double  layers,  and  the  last  of  three.  The 
face.  Before  the  approach  of  winter  these  I only  known  species  {Lagostomus  tricJiodac- 
nnimuls  collect  large  quantities  of  herbs,  tyhu)  is  about  the  size  of  a Hare,  and  in- 
with  which  they  fill  their  holes  5 and,  di-  | habits  Chili  and  Brazil  : its  general  colour 
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I.  ^„Ti»h  • the  fur  of  two  sorts,  one  entirely  I ligament : which  is  composed  of  an  elastic 
h ic  hlni-k.  animnl  substance,  and  answers  the  puriiose 


white, and  the  other,  wluch  is  coarser,  black, 
except  at  the  base  ; the  under  parts  white. 
Its  motions  are  quick,  and  resemble  those  of 
a Rabbit ; and  it  seeks  its  food  by  night, 


LiOOSTOUOS  V18CA.00IA. 

subsisting  wholly  on  vegetables  ; inhabits 
the  level  country  ; and  is  not  esteemed  as 
food.  It  has  very  generally  obtained  the 
name  of  Viscacha  ; and  it  has  also  been 
figured  in  Griffith's  edition  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal  under  the  name  of  the  Diana 
Marmot. 

LAGRUDiE.  A family  of  small  Coleop- 
terous insects,  found  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  upon  plants,  counterfeiting  death  when 
alarmed,  like  the  Cantharida).  The  head 
and  thorax  are  narrow  ; the  elytra  soft  and 
flexible  ; and  the  antenme  filiform.  Their 
bodies  are  soft,  and  although  they  creep  but 
awkwardly,  they  are  active  on  the  wing. 
The  larvae  are  found  in  the  winter,  under 
dead  oak  leaves,  upon  which  they  feed  : 
when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselves  up, 
with  the  head  bent  towards  the  tail  ; and 
they  assume  the  pupa  state  without  forming 
any  cocoon.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
but  widely  dispersed. 

LAMB.  The  young  of  the  Sueep. 

LAMBRU8.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  most  of  the  species  of  which  are 
tropical : many  of  them  have  very  long 
fore-legs,  and  are  curiously  covered  with 
knobs  and  spines. 

The  Eun/nome  atpera  is  the  only  member 
of  this  group  found  in  the  British  seas. 

L AMELLIBRANCHIATA.  An  order  of 
acephalous  (headless)  molluscs,  in  bivalve 
shells  ; all  the  species  being  aquatic.  In 
these  the  mouth  is  not  situated  upon  a pro- 
minent part  of  the  body,  nor  assisted  in  its 
choice  of  food  by  organs  of  special  sensation 
in  its  neighbourhood  ; but  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  is  buried  between  the  folds  of 
the  mantle.  The  shell  of  these  animals  is 
composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  and 
contained  in  the  cavities  of  cells,  or  between 
layers  of  membrane  -,  and  a constant  relation 
is  preserved  between  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  that  of  its  shell.  The  valves  are  con- 
nected together  in  various  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  jointed  by  a hinge  ; which 
is  sometimes  formed  by  the  locking  of  a con- 
tinuous ridge  on  one  valve  into  a groove  in 
the  other,  and  sometimes  by  little  projections 
which  fit  into  corresponding  hollows  in  the 
opposite  valve.  Near  the  hinge  is  fixed  the 


animal  substance,  and  answers  the  purpose  | 
of  binding  the  valves  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  a little  apart,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  their  natural  position. 
The  Lamellibranchiata  have  usually  more 
power  of  motion  than  the  other  Acephala  ; 
bu  ; they  do  not  in  general  attain  any  great 
size.  They  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
globe,  principally  frequenting  the  shores  or 
shallows  ; but  the  largest  kinds  are  only 
found  in  warm  latitudes. 

LAMELLICORNES.  The  name  by  which 
an  extensive  section  of  Coleoptera  tribe  is 
distinguished.  With  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  the  variety  of  forms  exhibited  i 
iu  the  head  and  thorax,  it  is  one  of  the  most  j 
beautiful  of  the  coleopterous  order  ; while 
those  species  which  in  their  perfect  state 
live  upon  fresh  vegetable  substances  display 
metallic  colours  of  great  brilliancy : the 
majority,  however,  are  of  an  uniform  black 
or  brown  colour.  All  have  wings  ; and  they 
crawl  but  slowly  on  the  ground.  They  feed 
on  manure  and  other  decomposed  sub- 
stances ; but  some  species  subsist  on  the 
roots  of  vegetables,  and  in  their  larva  state 
do  great  injury  to  the  cultivator.  The  an- 
tenme arc  always  short ; they  usually  con- 
sist of  nine  or  ten  joints,  and  are  terminated 
in  a club,  generally  composed  of  the  three 
last,  which  are  lamellar,  and  are  either 
arranged  like  a fan,  a comb,  or  the  leaves 
of  a book.  The  larva)  have  the  body  long, 
nearly  semi-cylindrical,  soft,  often  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  whitish-coloured,  twelve- 
jointed,  with  the  head  6caly,  armed  with 
strong  jaws  and  6ix  scaly  feet.  A general 
idea  of  their  form  may  be  obtained  from  that 
of  the  grub  which  produces  tine  common 
Cockchafer.  Some  species  do  not  change  to 
pup®  until  they  have  passed  three  or  four 
years  as  larva) ; they  form  for  themselves  in 
their  retreats,  with  the  earth  or  the  debri9 
of  the  materials  they  have  gnawed,  a cocoon 
of  an  ovoid  form,  or  in  the  shape  of  an  elon- 
gated ball,  of  which  the  particles  are  fastened 
together  with  a glutinous  secretion. 

LAMELLIPEDES.  The  term  applied  to 
the  third  section  of  the  order  Conchifera 
Dimyaria , containing  Bivalves,  with  the  foot 
of  the  animal  broad  and  thin  ; as  ha  the  genus 
Cardiacea , &c. 

LAMPREY.  ( Petromyzon  marinus.)  This 
fish  has  a long  and  slender  body,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, resembling  an  eel ; and  its  skin,  i 
which  has  no  scales,  is  covered  with  a glu-  j 
tinous  mucus.  The  Marine  or  Sea.Lamprey  | 
sometimes  grows  to  a very  large,  size  (three 
feet  in  length) ; the  British  specimens,  how-  i 
ever,  are  generally  far  inferior  in  magnitude. 
The  usual  colour  of  the  Lamprey  is  a dull 
brownish  olive,  clouded  with  yellowish-white 
variegations  : the  back  darker  than  the  other 
parts,  and  the  abdomen  paler  : the  fins  are 
tinged  with  dull  orange,  and  the  tail  with 
blue.  The  mouth  is  of  a round  form,  re- 
sembling that  of  a leech,  and,  like  it,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  sticking  and  adhering 
to  stoned  or  other  substances  with  extra- 
ordinary tenacity.  The  tongue,  which  moves 
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^°.an.^  ^r0  a piston,  and  which  is  the 
principal  instrument  in  the  act  of  suction, 
is  furnished  with  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
small  teeth,  and  the  moutli  is  lined  with 
several  circular  rows.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  is  a small  orifice  or  spout-hole,  through 
which  is  discharged  the  superfluous  water 
taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gills  ; and  on 
each  side  the  neck  is  a row  of  seven  equi- 
distant spiracles,  or  breathing-holes.  In  re- 
ference to  tliis  respiratory  apparatus  Mr. 
Owen  has  remarked,  that  “ when  the  Lam- 
prey is  firmly  attached,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  to  foreign  bodies,  by  means  of  its  suc- 
torial mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  no  water  can 
pass  by  that  aperture  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  gills  ; it  is  therefore  alternately  received 
and  expelled  by  the  external  apertures.” 
The  first  dorsal  tin,  which  is  rather  shallow, 
with  a rounded  outline,  commences  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  ; the  second  is 
nearly  of  the  same  extent,  but  with  a sub- 
triangular  outline  : the  tail  is  short,  and 
slightly  rounded. 

The  Lamprey  usually  quits  the  sea  in  the 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  after 
an  absence  of  a few*  months  returns  to  its 
original  murine  element.  When  in  motion 
tliis  fish  is  observed  to  swim  with  consider- 
able vigour  and  rapidity,  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly seen  attached  by  the  mouth  to  some 
large  stone  or  other  substance,  the  body 
hanging  at  rest,  or  obeying  the  motion  of 
the  current,  so  strong  is  its  power  of  suction. 
Its  general  habits  seem  pretty  much  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  eel ; and,  like  the  eel,  it 
is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life.  The  Lam- 
preythough  its  ancient  repute  no  longer 
remains,  is  still  considered  as  a delicacy  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  ; and  the  potted  1 
Lampreys  and  Lampems  of  Worcester  are  j 
in  high  estimation  ; those  taken  in  the  Severn 
being  preferred  to  all  others.  During  cold 
weather,  this  fish  conceals  itself  in  the  cre- 
vices of  rocks ; and  it  is  a usual  expedient 
vith  anglers  to  form  pits  extending  to  the 
water-side  in  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts  ; into 
these  a little  blood  is  thrown,  to  induce  the 
Lamprey  to  come  forth,  when  it  is  readily 
taken. 

The  River  Lamprey,  or  Lamperk.  (Pe- 
trumyzonfluviatilui.)  This  well-known  spe- 
cies inhabits  fresh  waters,  and  is  common  in 
the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  the  Tweed, 
&c.  It  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length ; has  a rounded  head,  a slender  cy- 
lindrical body  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  then  compressed  to  the  end  of 
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the  tail.  “ Formerly,”  says  Mr.  Yarrel  “ the 
Lampern  was  considered  a fish  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  was  tukeu  in  great 


ouantities  in  the  Thames  from  Batteries 
J teach  to  Taplow  Mill*,  and  was  sold  to  the 
Dutch  us  bait  for  the  Turbot,  Cod,  and  other 
fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been 
1 sold  in  one  season  for  this  purpose,  at  the 
rate  of  forty  shillings  per  thousand.  From 
; five  pound*  to  eight  pounds  a thousand  have 
been  given  j but  a comparative  scarcity  of 
! late  years,  and  consequent  increase  in  price, 
j has  obliged  the  line  fishermen  to  adopt  other 
1 substances  for  bait.  Formerly  the  Thame* 
alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  Lam  perm  annually. 

| They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  t lie 
Dutch  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  at  6ea  for  many  weeks.”  Great  quan- 
j titles  are  also  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Ger- 
! many  : after  being  fried,  they  are  packed  in 
barrels  by  layers,  between  each  of  which  is 
a layer  of  bay  leaves  and  spices,  sprinkled 
I over  with  vinegar ; and  in  this  state  they 
| are  sent  to  other  countries.  Tills  specie* 
i spawns  in  April  and  May.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, worms,  Ac.,  and  is  a prolific  fish. — 
There  are  a few  more  species,  of  a smaller 
6ize  ; but  in  all  the  main  characteristics  they 
correspond  with  the  foregoing. 

LAMPYRIDyE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  having  for  its  type  "the  genus  Lam- 
pyris.  The  Lampyridaz  are  distinguished 
by  having  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi : flexible 
elytra  ; and  the  body  usually  elongated  and 
somewhat  depressed  ; by  the* thorax  project- 
ing more  or  less  over  the  head  ; small  man- 
dibles, terminated  by  a sharp  point  : the  : 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  always  bilo- 
bate  ; the  terminal  claws  simple  : and  the  , 
antennal  approximated  at  the  base.  In  some 
species  the  females  are  apterous,  and  ia 
others  furnished  only  with  short  elytra. 
They  are  voracious  in  their  habits  ; preying 
in  the  larva  state  upon  the  bodies  of  snails,  j 
and  not  upon  plants.  The  species  are.  for  1 
the  most  part,  exotic,  and  are  often  orna- 
mented with  red  or  yellow  and  black  colours.  : 
Scarcely  any  exceed  an  inch  in  length. 
When  alarmed,  they  fold  their  antennse  and 
legs  against  the  body,  and  remain  motion- 
less, as  though  dead  ; many,  also,  at  such 
times,  bend  their  abdomen  downwards.  The  , 
three  most  important  genera  are  Z.t«rus,  ; 
Omalisus , and  Dictyoptera,  [See  Glow-  j 
WORM.] 

LANNER.  ( Falco  lannantis.')  A bird 
of  the  long-winged  Hawk  kind,  rather  leas  ; 
than  the  buzzard.  It  breeds  in  France, 
where  it  continues  the  whole  year,  is  very  ; 
docile,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  hawking.  It  is  also  met  with  in  ; 
Ireland,  and  is  thus  described  by  Pennant : j 
The  ear  is  a palish  blue  ; the  crown  of  the  I 
head,  brown  and  yellow  clay-colour;  above  | 
each  eye  a broad  white  line  passes  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  ; and  beneath  each  a 
black  mark  points  downwards.  The  throat 
is  white ; the  breast  is  tinged  with  dull 
yellow,  and  marked  with  brown  spots  point-  ; 
ing  downwards  : the  thighs  and  vent  arc 
spotted  in  a similar  manner ; the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  a deep  brown,  edged 
with  a paler  tinge  ; the  quill-feathers  arc  | 
dusky  ; the  inner  webs  are  marked  with  j 
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oval  rust-coloured  spots ; and  the  toil  is 
i spotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wings. 

LANTERN-FLY.  ( Fulgora  lantern- 
aria-)  This  insect  is  curious  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  its  singular  properties. 
It  is  nearly  three  inches  and  ahult  in  lengtn 
! from  the  tip  of  the  front  to  that  of  the  tail, 

: and  about  five  inches  and  a half  broad  with 
■ its  wings  expanded  : the  body  is  of  a length- 
i ened  oval  shape,  sub-cylindric,  and  divided 
into  several  rings  or  segments;  while  the 
head  is  distinguished  by  a singular  prolon- 
gation, which  sometimes  equals  the  rest  of 
the  body  in  size.  In  this  projection  the  lumi- 
nous property  of  the  Lantern-fly  is  said  to 
exist ; but  the  luminosity  of  this  insect  — ot 
which  there  are  several  species  — is  doubted 
by  most  naturalists;  who  say,  that  it  it 
really  exists,  it  is  only  at  particular  seasons. 
It  is  therefore  but  right  that  we  should  give 
our  authority  : — Madame  Merian,  m her 
work  on  the  Insects  of  Surinam,  says,  ‘ I he 
Indians  once  brought  me,  beiore  I knew 
that  they  shone  by  night,  a number  of  these 
Lantern-flies,  which  I shut  up  in  a large 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such 
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a noise  that  I awoke  in  a fright,  and  ordered 
a light  to  lie  brought ; not  knowing  trom 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as  we 
found  that  it  came  from  the  box,  we  opened 
it ; but  were  still  much  more  alarmed,  and 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  a fright,  at  seeing 
a flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it ; and  as  many 
animals  as  came  out,  so  many  flames  of  tire 
appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  recovered  from  our  fright,  and  again 
collected  the  insects,  highly  admiring  their 
splendid  appearance." 

The  ground-colour  is  an  elegant  yellow, 
with  a strong  tinge  of  green,  and  marked 
with  numerous  bright  brown  stripes  ami 
spots  : the  wings  are  very  large,  and  tlie 
lower  pair  arc  decorated  with  a large  eye- 
shaped  spot  on  the  middle  of  each,  the  iris 
or  border  of  the  spot  being  red,  and  the 
centre  half  red  and  half  semitransparent 
white  ; the  head  or  lantern  is  pale  yellow, 
with  longitudinal  red  strines.  This  beauti- 
ful insect  is  a native  of  several  partB  of 
South  America.  [Sec  Fulooka.] 

The  Fulgora  candelaria,  a native  _ ot 
China,  is  a much  smaller  species;  measuring 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  in  breadth.  The  body  is  oval, 
and  the  head  produced  into  a long  horn- 
shaped  process  : the  colours  are  very  elegant; 
the  head  and  horn  being  of  a fine  reddish 


brown,  and  covered  with  numerous  white 
specks  : the  thorax  is  of  a deep  yellow,  and 
the  body  black  above,  but  deep  yellow  be- 
neath : the  wings  are  oval ; the  upper  pair 
blackish,  with  numerous  green  reticulations, 
dividing  the  whole  surface  into  innumerable 
squares,  and  farther  decorated  by  several 
yellow  spots  : the  under  wings  are  orange- 
| coloured,  with  broad  black  tips. 

I LAP-DOG.  The  little  pets  of  the  draw- 
ing-room and  boudoir  who  bear  the  enviable 
appellation  of  Ladies’  Lap-dogs,  and  who 
I for  years  past  have  been  growing  small  by 
| degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  belong  to  that 
1 race  of  Dogs  which  have  been  described  as 
“timid,  fond,  and  affectionate  — the  most 
grateful  for  kindness,  the  most  patient  under 
ill-treatment  t"  — of  course  we  mean  the 
Spaniels;  and,  therefore,  under  that  word 
will  the  Lap-dog’s  zoological  character  be 
found.  Nature  originally,  without  doubt, 
had  some  hand  in  the  production  of  these 
i highly-favoured  diminutives ; but  her  em- 
pire over  them  has  long  been  usurped  by 
Fancv  and  Fashion,  who  have  agreed— that 
the  ears  of  these  companions  of  temale  love- 
liness should  be  remarkably  long  and  lull, 
and  the  hair  (of  the  ears  more  especially) 
plentiful  and  beautifully  waved;  that 
“ liver-colour-and-white,"  though  its  pre- 
tensions  to  beauty  are  but  moderate,  m not 
to  be  despised  ; that  “ black-and-white  is 
entitled  to  our  particular  regard  ; but  that 
the  dear  little  “ black-and-tan  ’ variety  is 
vastly  to  be  preferred  to  either  ; while  it  is 
absolute  treason  to  honour  any  with  the 
title  of  “King  Charles’s  breed  which  do 
not  possess  certain  indubitable  signs  ot  royal 
descent,  as  a black-roofed  mouth,  &c.  I here 
is  also  a variety  of  the  Spaniel,  generally  ot 
a white  colour,  and  the  hair  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely long  : it  is  called  the  Maltese  dog, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  ot 
the  Lap-dog  tribe. 


LAPPET  [MOTH].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Gastropacha  and  Eutricha. 

LAPWING  or  PEE  WIT.  ( Vanellus  cris- 
tatufi.)  This  bird,  which  is  about  the  si/.e  ot 
a pigeon,  belongs  to  the  snipe  and  plover 
tribe.  It  is  found  in  this  country  in  large 
flocks,  except  during  the  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  incuba- 
tion. It  builds  a slight  inartificial  nest  on 
the  ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  an  olive 
cast  spotted  with  black.  The  Lapwing  s 
bill  is  black  ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
crest  are  of  a shining  black  ; the  cheeks  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  white  : the  throat  and  fore- 
part of  the  neck  are  black  ; the  bind  part,  a 
mixture  of  red,  white,  and  cinereous.  1 lie 
back  and  scapulars  arc  of  a glossy  green  co- 
lour, the  latter  variegated  with  purple:  the 
small  wing-coverts  are  ofa  resplendent  niacK 
blue  and  green  hue  ; the  greater  quill-  ci- 
thers are  black  ; and  the  breast  and  bellv 
are  white.  The  vent  and  coverts  ot  the  tail 
arc  orange-coloured  ; the  tail  is  black  an  1 
white;  and  the  legs  are  red.  The  young 
birds  run  about  very  soon  alter  they  aie 
hatched.  During  this  period  the  old  ones 
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are  very  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  their 
charge  : on  the  approach  of  any  person,  they 
flutter  round  his  head  with  great  inquietude, 
and  if  he  persists  in  advancing  they  will  en- 
deavour to  draw  him  away,  by  running  along 
the  ground  as  if  lame,  and  thereby  inviting 
pursuit.  It  subsists  chiefly  on  worms  and 
the  animalcula  of  the  sea-shore.  These 
birds  are  very  lively  and  active  during  their 
love  season,  being  almost  continually  in 
motion,  sporting  and  frolicking  in  the  air 
in  all  directions,  or  springing  and  bounding 
from  spot  to  spot  with  great  agility. 

“Far  from  her  nest,  the  lapwing  cries 
‘ away.’  ” — ShaJca. 


In  the  month  of  October  they  are  in  good 
condition  for  the  table,  and  their  eggs  are 
considered  a delicacy.  [See  Teruteko.] 


LARIDJE.  Birds  of  the  Gull  tribe,  all  of 
which  are  oceanic  in  their  habits,  and  distin- 
guished for  great  powers  of  flight.  [See  Gull 
and  Lestris.] 


LARK.  ( Alauda .)  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  this  bird,  and  their  great  characteristic 
distinction  from  other  birds  consists  in  the 
extreme  elongation  in  an  almost  straight 
line  of  their  hinder  claws  ; by  this  formation 
the  prehensile  faculty  is  nearly  destroyed, 
and  consequently,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  species  with  shorter  claws,  they  are  in- 
capable of  perching  upon  trees.  The  bill  is 
straight,  slender,  bending  a little  towards 
the  end,  and  sharp-pointed  : the  toes  are  all 
divided  to  their  origin,  the  nostrils  are  co- 
vered with  feathers,  and  the  tongue  is  bifid. 
These  birds  are  famed  for  singing  during 
flight ; and  there  is  something  very  delightful 
in  listening  to  their  melodious  strains  when 
the  performers  are  soaring  aloft,  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ken.  From  the  situation  of 
their  nests  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  predaceous  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind,  which  destroy  great  numbers  of  the 
eggs  aud  young.  The  species  which  first 
claims  our  notice  is 


The  Skt-lark.  ( Alauda  arvensis.")  This 
delightful  songster,  the  most  harmonious  of 
the  whole  family,  is  universally  diffused 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  everywhere  ex- 
tremely prolific.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in 


I length  : bill  dusky,  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellowish  : the  feather*  on  the  top 
of  the  head  are  dusky,  edged  with  rufuu*  : 
brown  5 they  are  rather  elongated,  and  may 
be  set  up  as  a crest  : the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  reddish-brown,  ! 
with  the  middle  darkest,  and  the  edge*  rather 
]>ale  : the  upper  part  of  the  breast  vellcnr,  I 
spotted  with  black  ; and  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  a pale  yellow.  The  tail  i*  dutk v 
brown  ; legs  dusky  ; claw*  duiky  ; the  hind 
one  being  very  long,  straight,  and  strong. 
The  male  ia  of  a deeper  colour,  and  larger 
than  the  female  ; and  is  further  distinguished 
b/  having  the  hind  claw  longer.  The  se- 
cies is  subject,  however,  to  considerable  va- 
riety ; and  has  even  been  found  of  a pure 
white  colour.  The  Sky-lark  commence*  hi* 
song  early  in  the  spring,  continuing  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  uf  the  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When 
it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
feeble  and  interrupted  ; as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  the  bird  has  reached  a height 
where  it  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  still  continue* 
to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody.  It  mount* 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  by  successive  l 
springs,  and  descends  in  an  oblique  direction, 
unless  when  threatened  with  danger,  when 
it  drops  like  a stone.  The  female  forms  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  close  to  some  turf,  whicn 
serves  at  once  to  hide  and  shelter  it ; some- 
times in  corn-fields  ; and,  at  others,  in  va- 
rious sorts  of  pasturage.  She  lavs  four  or 
five  dirty  white  eggs,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brown  ; and  she  generally  produces 
two  broods  in  a year.  These  prolific  bird* 
live  on  seeds  and  insects,  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  more  open  and  highest  cultivated 
situations  abounding  in  corn,  being  but  sel- 
dom seen  in  extensive  moors  at  a distance 
from  arable  land.  In  winter  they  assemble 
in  vast  flocks,  grow  very  fat.  and* are  taken 
in  great  numbers  for  the  table. 
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The  Wooi>-laek  ( Alauda  arborta ) 
greatly  resembles  the  Sky-lark,  though  it  is 
much  smaller,  and  the  colours  are  less  dis- 
tinct. The  feathers  on  the  crown  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  marked  with  dusky 
spots  edged  with  light  reddish  brown  : from 
the  beak  over  the  eye  is  a narrow  yellowish 
white  band  surrounding  the  crow-n  of  the 
head  ; the  feathers  over  the  ears  are  brown, 
beneath  which  is  another  light  band  : quills 
dusky  ; neck  and  breast  yellowish  white, 
tinged  with  brown,  and  marked  with  dusky 
spots  tail  short  ; the  four  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  black,  with  dirty  white  tips  ; tail- 
coverts  very  long  and  brown  : legs  yellowish 
flesh-colour  : hind  claws  long,  and  slightly 
bent.  It  is  generally  found  near  the  borders 
of  woods,  perches  on  trees,  and  sings  during 
the  night,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a cage, 
near  one  of  the  latter  birds,  it  often  strives  to 
excel  it,  and,  if  not  speedily  removed,  will 
fall  n victim  to  emulation.  This  species  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Sky-lark 
during  flight,  as  it  does  not  mount  in  the  air 
in  a perpendicular  manner,  and  continue 
hovering  and  singing  in  the  same  spot  like 
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that  bird  ; but  will  often  rise  to  a great 
height,  and  keep  flying  in  large  irregular 
circles,  singing  the  whole  time  with  little 
intermission,  sometimes  lor  an  hour  together. 


WOOD-LABtt. — (iLAOUA  ARBORB4.) 

Its  song,  though  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the 
Skv-lark,  is  more  melodious,  and  may  some- 
times be  heard  in  fine  weather  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  This  bird  feeds  on  grain, 
seeds,  and  insects  : its  nest  is  placed  under 
a tuft  of  high  grass  or  furze,  or  m a low 
bush  ; and  is  made  of  dry  grass,  lined  with 
finer  grass  and  hair.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  of  a dusky  colour,  interspersed 
with  deep  brown  spots,  and,  like  the  former 
species,  often  raises  two  broods  in  the  year. 
It  is  a geueral  inhabitant  of  Europe,  but  not 
so  plentiful  as  the  Sky-lark.  _ It  i3  more 
abundant  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  These  birds  get  very  tat 
after  harvest,  and  are  taken  in  great  num- 
i bers. 


The  Crested  Lark  (Alauda  ci'istata)  is 
distinguished  from  other  species  by  the 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  being 
much  elongated  and  forming  a crest,  which 
is  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  The 
back  is  ash-coloured,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
the  breast  and  belly  yellowish  white  ; aud 
the  throat  is  beautifully  spotted.  The  tail 
is  rather  short ; the  two  outer  feathers,  with 
their  exterior  edges,  white,  tinged  with  red. 
The  song  of  this  bird  is  fine,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Skvlark  : its  aerial  excursions  are 
likewise  shorter.  Though  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  banks  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  in  England. 

The  Tit-lark.  (Anthua  pratensis.)  This 
bird,  which  by  the  older  writers  was  classed 
with  the  larks,  belongs  to  a different  genus 
and  family;  but  may  lie  described  here. 
It  is  of  an  elegant  and  slender  shape,  five 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadth.  The  bill  is  black  ; the  back  and 
head  are  of  a greenish  brown  colour,  spotted 
with  black  ; the  throat  and  lower  part  of 
the  belly  are  white  ; the  breast  is  yellow, 
spotted  with  black;  the  tail  is  dusky  ; and 
the  feet  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  In 
many  parts  of  England  this  is  a very  com- 
mon bird;  and  is  met  with  in  marshes, 
barren  moors,  and  mountainous  heaths  ; its 
nest,  made  of  dry  grass  and  stalks  of  plants, 
lined  with  fine  grass  and  horse-hair,  is  placed 
on  the  ground  amongst  furze  and  long  grass. 


The  eggs  are  generally  six  in  number,  but 
vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour : and 
the  Cuckoo  is  said  to  deposit  its  eggs  among 
them  During  the  period  of  incubation,  the 
male  pours  forth  its  short  but  pleasing  song  ; 

U Generally  springs  into  the  air,  increasing 
Lfong  as  it  descends  to  the  ground,  from  a 
height8  of  30  or  40  feet.  In  winter  many 
Tit-larks  betake  themselves  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  Tree  Tit-Lark.  (. A M/tus  arboreus .) 
This  bird  greatly  resembles  the  Tit-lark;  but 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  it,  by  the 
bill  being  much  broader  at  the  base,  and  the 
leas  being  yellowish-brown  instead  ot  dusky. 
It°is  a solitary  species,  never  associating  in 
flocks,  nor  seen  on  the  moors  and  downs, 
where  the  Titlark  is  most  abundant.  Hit 
nest  of  this  species  is  placed  only  amongst 
high  grass  in  the  most  cultivated  purts, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  trees.  Its^  eggs, 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  ot  a dirty  bluish 
white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  purplish 
I brown.  Its  flight  is  very  peeuliur,  mounting 
up  in  a fluttering  manner,  and  alter  some 
time  descending  to  a neighbouring  tree  with 
1 motionless  wing  and  expanded  tail,  ana 
then  alighting  on  the  ground,  w arb  Ung 
during  its  descent.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  western  and  south-western  counties  ot 

^ There  are  other  species  enumerated  by 
ornithologists  ; as  the  Meadow  Lark,  a 
species  common  in  many  parts  ot  Italy  : . 
the  Shore  Lark,  known  as  an  inhabitant 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  very  I 
abundant  in  the  latter  continent  : the 
Brown  Lark  : the  Rock  Lark,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; the  Marsh  Lark, 
native  of  Germany:  the  Siberian  Lark: 
the  Red  Lark  : the  Black  Lark,  &c. 


LARRIDiE.  A family  of  Hymenopterous 
insects,  small  in  extent,  and  the  species  ot 
which  it.  is  composed  are  but  of  moderate  , 
size.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  labrum 
being  entirely  or  partially  concealed,  and 
the  mandibles  deeply  notched  on  the  inner  j 
side  near  the  base.  They  are  ordinarily  i 
found  in  sandy  situations,  and  are  fossonal 
in  their  habits.  One  species,  the  beautiful 
and  rare  Dinetus  pictus , is  remarkable  for  the 
convoluted  antennas  of  the  males  ; and  the 
exotic  genus  Palurus  is  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  constricted  segments  of  its  abdomen. 

LATHAMUS.  A genus  of  Parrakeets 
found  in  Australia  ; as  an  example  w'C  may 
mention 

LATIIAMUS  DISCOLOR,  termed  by  the 
colonists  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  the  “ Switt 
Parrakeet.”  During  September  and  the  tour 
following  months  this  migratory  species  is 
abundant  in  the  gum  forests,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  at  Hobart 
Town;  small  flights  of  them  continually 
flying  up  and  down  the  streets  and  over  the 
houses.  They  gather  a flue  clear  honey  from 
the  fresh-blown  flowers  of  the  Eucalypti 
(especially  K.  gibbosua),  which  daily  expand. 
They  are  quite  fearless,  and  allow  the  inha- 
bitants to  pass  within  a few  feet  of  their 
heads.  Their  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  in  the 
loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  trees.  For 


other  species  see  Hr.  Gould's  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


LEAF-CUTTING  BEES. 

CHILE.] 


[See  Mkga- 


LEECII.  C Hirudo .)  A genus  of  suctorial 
animals,  or  red-blooded  worms,  of  aquatic 
habits,  provided  with  a sucker  at  both  ends 
of  the  body  : the  greater  part  are  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  water  ; some,  however,  are 
only  found  in  the  sea  ; while  others  live  in 
moist  situations  near  stagnant  water,  pur- 
suing earth-worms,  &c.  Many  of  them  accu- 
mulate their  egg  a into  cocoons,  enveloped  by 
a fibrous  excretion,  at  first  sight  so  closely  re- 
sembling sponge  in  structure  as  to  have  been 
once  mistaken  by  a distinguished  naturalist 
for  a new  genus  of  that  family.  The  species 
which  principally  deserves  our  attention  is 


LEECHKS  — (HTRUDO  MEDICINALIS.) 

the  common  Leech  (the  Hirudo  medicinalis 
of  Linmcus).  This  species,  which  is  usually 
about  the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  bears 
a considerable  resemblance  to  the  earth- 
worm in  its  general  structure,  but  differs  as 
to  the  conformation  of  its  mouth  and  di- 
gestive apparatus.  Its  skin  is  composed  of 
from  ninety  to  a hundred  or  more  soft  rings, 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  its  agility, 
and  swims  in  the  water.  It  has  a small 
head ; a black  skin,  edged  with  a yellow 
line  on  each  side,  and  some  yellowish  spots 
on  the  back  ; and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  is  marked  with  pale  yellow 
spots.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker  ; and  three 
little  cartilaginous  bodies,  or  jaws,  are  seen 
to  be  disposed  around  it,  in  6uch  a manner 
that  the  three  edges  form  three  radii  of  a 
circle.  Each  of  these  lias  two  rows  of  mi- 
nute teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles  a 


•mall  semicircular  saw.  It  is  imlredded  at' 
its  base  In  a bed  of  muscle,  by  the  action  of 
Which  it  is  worked,  in  sod.  . £ 

cut  into  the  ekin,  — a sawing  movement 
being  given  to  each  piece  separately.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  tri- radiate  form  of 
the  leech-bite  is  occasioned  ; each  ray  be-in* 
a separate  little  saw,  this  apparatus  enabling 
the  leech  to  penetrate  the  ikin  without 
causing  a dangerous  wound.  The  lacerated 
character  of  the  wound  is  very  favourable  to 
the  flow  of  blood  ; which  is  further  promoted 
by  the  vacuum  created  by  the  action  of  the 
sucker.  The  alirneutary  canal  consists  of 
an  oesophagus,  a long  stomach,  with  cae^al 
sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The  operation  of 
digestion  is  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  and  excessive  manner  in  which  ' 
the  Leech  fills  its  stomach  : a single  meal 
of  blood  will  suffice  for  many  months  ; nay, 
more  than  a year  will  sometimes  elapse, 
before  the  blood  has  passed  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
during  all  which  period  so  much  of  the 
blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  6tomach 
continues  in  a fluid  state.  This  accounts 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  Leech,  after  being 
used  to  abstract  blood,  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion ; it  not  only  being  gorged  at  the  time, 
but  provided  with  a sufficient  supply  for  «o 
much  longer.  Indeed,  the  true  medicinal 
Leech  does  not  seem  to  take  anv  solid  ali- 
ment, but  subsists  on  the  fluids  of  frogs,  fish, 
&c.  Leeches  are  furnished  with  eight  or 
ten  simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected 
with  a magnifying  glass  as  a semi-circular 
row  of  black  points,  situated  above  the 
mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of  the  oral 
disc  ; and  to  these  visual  specks  it  is  sup- 
posed they  are  indebted  for  whatever  sight 
they  possess. 

Leeches  derive  their  principal  interest 
from  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  as  a re- 
medial agent;  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  are  only  two  species  so  emploved, 
and  these  are  principally  derived  from*  the 
South  of  France,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  common  for  the  leech- 
dealers  to  drive  horses  and  cows  into  the 
ponds,  that  the  Leeches  may  fatten  and  pro- 
pagate more  abundantly  by  sucking  their 
blood.  Children  ore  also  employed  to  catch 
them  by  the  hand  ; and  grown  persons  wade 
into  the  shallow  waters  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  catch  the  Leeches  that  adhere  to 
their  naked  legs.  In  summer,  when  they 
have  retired  to  deeper  waters,  a sort  of  raft 
is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes,  by  which 
a few  are  entangled.  They  are  also  taken 
by  laying  baits  of  liver,  to  which  the  Leeches 
resort,  and  are  then  caught ; but  this  last 
method  is  thought  to  make  them  sickly.  A 
Leech  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  liealth 
if  it  be  active  in  the  water,  and  plump  when 
taken  out.  The  most  certain  method  of  | 
inducing  Leeches  to  bite,  is  to  cleanse  the 
6kin  thoroughly  ; and  they  should  be  ex-  j 
posed  to  the  air  for  a short  time  previous  to 
their  application,  as  by  this  means  they  will 
bite  more  freely.  If  they  are  voracious^  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  by  being  held  ! 
lightly  in  the  fingers,  or  they  may  he  placed  , 
in  a leech-gloss,  which  is  a preferable  mode. 
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Thev  should  not  be  disturbed  whilst  suck- 
i»<r  nor  the  patient  lie  exposed  to  too  great 
warmth,  or  they  will  fall  off;  this  they 
should  always  be  permitted  to  do  of  their 
own  accord.  When  the  Leech  has  dropped 
off,  it  should  be  seized  by  the  tail,  anil  drawn 
between  the  linger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  disgorge  most  of  the  blood;  or  this  may  be 
effected  by  putting  it  in  a week  solution  of 
common  salt.  It  should  then  be  placed  m 
many  successive  fresh  waters,  and  if  not 
injured,  it  may  be  used  again  at  a tuture 

tl*‘ The  increasing  scarcity  of  Leeches,”  as 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Broderip,  “ renders  their 
preservation  and  propagation  objects  ot  pri- 
mary importance.  The  death  of  a vast 
number  of  Leeches  is  occasioned  by  errors 
in  the  method  of  keeping  them.  Inough 
aquatic  animals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
be  supplied  with  water  They  breathe  by 
their  entire  surface,  and  are  accustomed  to 
change  their  skins  every  four  or  five  days. 
Their  bodv  is  covered,  like  that  of  all  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  inhabit  the  water,  by 
a shiny  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  not 
only  enables  them  to  glide  through  t lie  water, 
but' keeps  an  aerial  stratum  in  close  contact 
with  their  respiring  surface.  When  present 
i 'm  a limited  degree,  this  mucous  secretion  is 
T highly  serviceable  to  them;  iu  excess  it  is  de- 
structive. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  dimi- 
nish it  when  it  has  accumulated,  or  to  denude 
themselves  entirely  of  their  old  skin,  in 
water  only.  They  must  have  some  resisting 
body  to  creep  over  or  through  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  object.”  The  most  effectual 
method  of  preserving  them  appears  to  be 
that  recommended  by  Fee;  which  is  as 
follows : — “ Into  a marble  or  stone  trough  a 
layer  of  seven  inehes  of  a mixture  of  moss, 
turf,  and  charcoal  of  wood  is  to  be  put,  and 
some  small  pebbles  placed  above  it ; at  one 
extremity  of  the  trough,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  top,  place  a thin 
plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous  small 
holes,  upon  which  there  should  rest  a stratum 
of  moss,  or  portions  of  the  equisetum  palustre, 
or  horse-tail,  firmly  compressed  by  a stratum 
of  pebbles.  The  trough  to  be  replenished 
with  water  only  so  high  that  the  moss  and 
pebbles  should  be  but  slightly  moistened. 
A cloth  is  to  be  kept  over  the  mouth  of  the 
trough.  This  is  imitating  as  near  as  pos- 
sible their  natural  condition,  and  the  char- 
coal not  only  aids  in  keeping  the  water 
sweet,  but  appears  to  prevent  the  Leeches 
bein"  attacked  bv  parasitic  animals,  to  which 
the.vare  very  liable.  The  water  should  be 
changed  about  once  a week,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  warm  weather.”  To  judge  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  Leeches  that  are  re- 
quired for  medical  uses,  and  of  the  great 
importance  it  is  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
of  preserving  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  four  only  of  the  principal  dealers 
in  London  import  between  bcvcu  and  eight 
millions  annually  l 

The  IIop.SE-LeecH.  ( Ilirvtlo  aanguisuga, 
Linn.)  The  body  of  this  species  is  depressed; 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  there  are 
certain  sharp  tubercles.  The  mouth  and 


tail  are  slender  ; the  body  is  pretty  thick  ; 
I the  belly  is  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  and 
the  back  is  dusky.  It  is  very  common  in 
shallow  pools  and  stagnant  waters. 


The  Mechanical  Leech.  (/ lirudo  geo- 
me'ira,  Linn.l  Thin  species  is  found  ad- 
hering to  the  trout  and  some  other  fishes 
after  the  spawning  season.  Its  motions  are 
performed  bv  a particular  expansion  ot  the 
head  and  tail,  as  if  measuring  like  a coin- 
pass ; and  hence  it  receives  its  name.  The 
body  Is  greenish,  spotted  with  white  ; and 
both  ends  are  dilatable  and  equally  tena- 
cious. 

The  Turerculated  Leech.  ( Ponto - 

bdella  muricata.)  A marine  species,  which 
adheres  strongly  to  fish,  and  leaves  a black 
I impression  on  the  place.  The  body,  which 
is  taper  and  rounded  at  the  greater  extre- 
mity, is  furnished  with  two  small  horns, 
strongly  annulated,  and  tuberculatcd  on  the 
rings  ; and  the  tail  is  dilatable. 

LEIODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

LEIPOA  OCELLATA.  The  “Native 
Pheasant”  of  the  colonists  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia ; which  in  its  habits  is  very  like  the 
domestic  fowl.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  a 
mound  of  sand,  about  three  feet  high,  the 
inside  being  lined  with  layers  of  dried  leaves, 


OOELLATED  LEIPOA.— (Tj.  OOELLATA.) 

grasses,  &c.  The  bird  never  sits  on  the  eggs, 
but  leaves  them  to  he  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  natives  are  very  fund 
of  the  eggs,  and  rob  the  mounds  twice  or 
thrice  in  a season.  These  mounds  resemble 
ant-hills  ; and,  indeed,  ants  often  abound  in 
them.  Captain  Grey  observes  that  the  nests 
are  at  least  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  high.  By  the  natives  this  bird  is  named 
Ngoxvoo. 

LEMMING,  t. Georychns  Jcmmxis.)  There 
are  several  species  of  this  animal,  varying  in 
si /.e  and  colour  according  to  the  regions  they 
inhabit.  They  are  found  in  Norway,  Lap- 
land,  Siberia,  and  the  northern  parts  ot 
America  ; those  of  Norway  being  nearly  the 
size  of  a water  rat,  and  of  a tawny  colour, 
variegated  with  black,  the  sides  ot  the  beau 
and  the  under  parts  being  white : while 
those  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  arc  scarcely 
larger  than  a field  mouse,  and  much  less 
distinctly  marked.  The  head  of  the  Lem- 
ming is  large,  short,  thick,  and  well  furred  ; 
the  eyes  and  ears  small  ; the  body  thick  ; 
1 and  the  limbs  short  and  stout,  especially  the 


fore  legs  : they  have  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  the  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  strong, 
compressed,  and  rather  crooked  : the  tail  is 
verv  short,  thick,  cylindrical,  and  covered 
with  strong  hairs,  disposed  like  those  of  a 


LEMMING. — (OEORTOHU8  LEMUOS.) 

pencil  at  the  tip.  They  subsist  entirely  on 
vegetable  food.  They  form  shallow  bur- 
rows, in  summer  time,  under  the  ground, 
and  in  winter  make  long  passages  under  the 
snow  in  search  of  food.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary characteristic  of  these  animals  L 
their  migrations,  which  they  undertake  at 
irregular  epochs — upon  an  average  about 
once  in  ten  3’ears  : these  migrations  ure  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  an  unusuarmultiplica- 
tion  of  the  animals  in  the  mountainous  parts 
they  inhabit,  together  with  a deficiency  of 
food  : and,  perhaps,  a kind  of  instinctive 
j prescience  of  the  severity  of  the  approaching 
i winter.  They  descend  from  the  mountains 
in  incredible  numbers,  and  assemble  in  the 
plains;  and  then,  as  it  were  with  one  con- 
sent, they  march  on  in  a direct  course,  no 
obstacle  deterring  them,  and  nothing  seem- 
ing to  make  them  turn  aside.  If  they  are 
disturbed  while  swimming  over  a lake  or 
river,  they  will  not  recede,  but  swim  on, 
and  soon  re-assume  their  former  order. 
They  chiefly  move  at  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning  ; so  completely  devouring  the  her- 
bage as  they  pass,  that  the  ground  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  burnt.  Exposed 
as  they  are  to  every  attack  from  owls, 
hawks,  weasels,  &c.,  and  so  many  being  de- 
stroyed in  attempting  to  cross  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  is 
very  great  ; so  that  comparatively  very  few 
return  to  their  native  haunts.  When  en- 
raged, they  raise  themselves  on  their  hind 
feet,  and  utter  a barking  sound.  They  breed 
several  times  in  the  year,  producing  five  or 
six  at  a birth.  Formerly,  so  gross  was  the 
superstition  of  the  common  people  of  Nor- 
way, and  so  great  their  terror  at  these  de- 
vastating marches,  that  they  believed  the 
Lemmings  fell  from  the  clouds  ; and  they 
were  actually  exorcised  by  the  clergy. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Lemming  is  of  an  ash 
colour,  with  a tinge  of  tawny  on  the  back, 
having  a dusky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and 
a pale  line  on  each  side.  The  hair  is  very 
fine,  soft,  and  long.  It  is  known  that  they 
migrate  like  the  foregoing  species.  It  occurs 
in  Labrador,  and  all  parts  of  Northern  Ame- 
rica bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea.  It  has  the 
character  of  being  very  inoffensive,  and  so 
easily  tamed  that,  when  caught,  it  will  be- 
come not  only  reconciled  to  its  situation  in 
u day  or  two,  but  show  a fondness  for  the 
caresses  of  its  master. 

, LEMUR.  A genus  of  Quadrumanous  ani- 

I mals  which  approximate  to  the  Monkey 

I tribe  in  having  opposable  thumbs  on  both 


pairs  of  extremities,  and  to  the  ordinary  ! 
quadruped  In  their  elongated  pointed  bead  • 
and  sharp  projecting  muzzle  : they  are  also  | 
void  of  that  mischievous  and  petulant  dis- 
position which  bo  much  distinguishes  the 
monkey  tribe  ; and  at  the  tame  time  they 
differ  from  them  in  their  dentition.  They 
are  all  natives  of  Madagascar  and  of  tome 
of  the  smaller  islands  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  ie  slender  and 
elongated  ; the  head  shaped  somewhat  like 
that  of  a fox  ; and  the  eyes  large,  os  in  the 
generality  of  nocturnal’ animals.  A long 
curved  claw  on  the  first  fingers  of  the  hind 
feet  distinguishes  them  from  all  otlter  quad- 
rumana.  Their  hind  legs  are  much  longer 
than  their  anterior  limbs,  and  for  the  most  I 
part  they  are  excellent  leapers.  Gentle  | 
and  harmless  as  these  animals  in  general  are,  j 
they  will  defend  themselves  with  great  re-  * 
solution  when  attacked.  In  their  natural 
haunts  they  associate  in  troops  ; but  they 
are  seldom  seen  abroad  in  the  day-time, 
always  as  much  as  possible  secluding"  them- 
selves from  the  light.  They  subsist  on  fruit, 
insects,  and  small  birds.  Their  fur  is  usually 
very  fine  and  silky  ; and  the  tail  long  and 
bushy  : there  are  some  species,  however, 
which  are  wholly  destitute  of  a tail,  and 
others  where  that  member  is  merely  ru- 
dimentary. [See  Lop.l:  Tot  the  Flying  Lemur,  * 
see  Galeopitoecus.] 

LEO.  The  classical  appellation  for  the 
Lion.  [See  Lion.] 

LEOPARD.  (Fclis  leopardus.  A grace- 
ful and  active  animal  belonging  to  the  feline 
tribe,  but  so  like  the  Panther  as  to  be  fre- 
quently taken  for  it  by  the  mere  casual 
observer.  The  principal  difference  is  in  size  ; 
the  Leopard  being  considerably  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  of  a paler  yellow  colour  : 
while  the  ocelli  or  rounded 'marks  on  the 
Panther  are  larger,  and  more  distinctly  | 
formed.  Both  animals  are  widely  diffused  • 
through  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World  ; being  natives  of  Africa.  Persia.  Chi- 
na, India,  and  many  of  the  Indian  islands. 
The  general  length  of  tbe  Leopard,  from 
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nose  to  tail,  is  four  feet ; and  of  the  tail,  two  ; 
and  a half : and  so  great  is  its  flexibility  of 
body,  that  it  is  able  to  take  surprising  leaps,  1 
to  swim,  climb  trees,  or  crawl  like  a snake  i 
upon  the  ground,  with  nearly  equal  facility.  I 
When  pursued,  they  often  take  refuge  in  | 
trees,  and  occasionally  spring  upon  their  1 
irey  from  the  branches.  In  speaking  of  the  1 
Leopard,  Mr.  Swainson  observes.  “ Although  ! 
the  names  of  Leopard  and  Panther  have 
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been  loug  familiar  in  common  language,  and 
have  conveyed  the  idea  of  two  distinct  spe- 
: cies,  vet  it  is  jierfectly  clear  that  no  scientific 
writer  of  the  last  generation  either  described, 
or  indeed  apjieared  to  know,  in  what  respects 
the  animals  differed.  It  seems  that  numerous 
specimens  of  what  are  called  the  Leopard 
are  in  the  Zoological  Gardeus,  and  one  has 
been  figured  in  the  book  so  entitled  ; but 
Mr.  Bennett  has  not  made  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  investigate  the  subject,  or  ti>  throw 
any  light  upon  this  difficult  question.  In 
this  dilemma  we  shall  therefore  repose  on 
the  opiuious  of  Major  Hamilton  Smith,  whose 
long  experience  and  accuracy  of  observation 
are  well  known,  and  whose  authority  in 
this  department  of  nature  deservedly  ranks 
I above  that  of  any  other  naturalist  of  tins 
country.  The  Leopard,  os  defined  by  Major 
Smith,  when  compared  with  the  Jaguar  and 
Panther  of  naturalists,  is  uniformly  of  a paler 
yellowish  colour,  rather  smaller,  and  the 
dots  rose  formed,  or  consisting  ot  several  dots 
partially  united  into  a circular  figure  in 
some  instances,  and  into  a quadrangular, 
triangular,  or  other  less  determinate  forms  : 
there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black 
siwjts,  wluch  more  especially  occur  on  the 
outride  of  the  limbs.”  Mr.  Swain  son  then 
proceeds  to  say,  “ Our  own  opinion  ot  the 
specific  dissimilarity  between  the  Leopard 
and  the  Panther,  judging  from  what  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  is  in  perfect 
1 unison  with  that  of  Major  Smith  ; while  the 
following  remark  of  that  observing  natu- 
j ralist,  incidentally  inserted  in  his  account  of 
| the  Panther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost 
conclusive  : — ‘ The  open  spots  which  mark 
all  the  Panthers  have  the  inner  surface  ot 
' the  annuli  or  rings  more  fulvou3  (in  other 
words  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the 
i sides  i but  in  the  Leopard  no  such  dis- 
i tinction  appears,  nor  is  there  room,  as  the 
small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  too 
small  to  admit  it.’  In  truth,  if  there  is  any 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  most  accurate 
figures  hitherto  published,  the  small  spots 
of  the  Leopard  and  the  large  ones  of  the 
Panther  must  strike  even  a easual  observer, 
and  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  two  animals 
were  called  by  different  names.”  lake  most 
feline  animals,  Leopards  are  fierce  and  ra- 
pacious ; and,  it  is  remarked,  that  though 
they  are  ever  devouring,  they  always  appear 
lean  and  emaciated.  They  arc  taken  in 
pitfalls,  covered  over  with  slight  hurdles,  on 
which  a bait  of  flesh  is  placed-  Their  skins 
are  very  valuable. 


the  latter.  His  tail  is  entirely  that  of  a eat ; | 
an  l his  limbs,  although  more  elongated  > 
than  in  any  other  species  of  that  group,  seem 


The  Hunting  Leopard,  or  Cheht ati. 
(Guenarda  jubata.')  This  species  exhibits  in  its 
form  and  habits  a mixture  of  the  feline  and 
canine  tribes  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have 
induced  some  naturalists  to  designate  it  as  a 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  o ( Cynuilunm, 
or  Gueparda . “ Intermediate  in  size  and 

shape  between  the  Leopard  and  the  hound, 
observes  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  Tower  M c.na(je- 
rir.)  he  is  slenderer  in  his  body,  more  elevated 
on  his  legs,  and  less  flattened  on  the  fore 
part  of  his  head  than  the  former,  while  he 
is  deficient  in  the  peculiarly  graceful  form, 
both  of  head  and  body,  which  characterizes 


to  be  better  fitted  for  strong  muscular  ex- 
ertion than  for  active  and  long-continued 
speed.”  Though  the  Hunting  opard  i,(>b- 
sesses  much  of  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of 
the  dog,  its  tinatomieal  structure  and  general 
habits  are  undoubtedly  feline.  Ihe  general 
ground-colour  is  a bright  yellowish  brown 
above,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  nearly  white 
beneath  ; marked  with  numerous  small  black 
spots  on  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  ; and 
which  are  continued  along  the  tail,  so  closely 
set  us  to  appear  like  rings;  the  tip  of  the  tad 
is  white,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  its  under 
surface,  with  the  exception  ot  the  rings  just, 
mentioned.  The  ears  are  short  and  rounded, 
marked  with  a broad  black  spot  at  the  base, 
the  tip  and  inside  being  whitish.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  of  a deeper  tinge  than 
the  rest ; from  each  eye  is  a blackish  line 
running  down  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  i 
and  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  like  that  ot  a 
dog,  is  black.  The  fur  does  not  possess  that 
sleekness  which  distinguishes  the  feline  race 
in  general,  but  has  a peculiar  kind  of  crisp- 
ness ; and  there  is  very  little  appearance  ot 
a mane,  except  that  the  hair  is  somewhat 
longer  and  more  crisp  along  the  back  ot  the 

^This  useful  and  docile  species,  which  it  is 
believed  might  be  reduced  to  a state  ot  per- 
fect domestication,  inhabits  the  greater  part 
both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India  and 
Persia,  where  they  are  employed  in  the 
chase,  they  are  carried,  chained  and  hood- 
winked, to  the  field  in  low  cars.  >\  hen  the 
hunters  come  within  view  of  a herd  ot  ante- 
lopes, the  Leopard  is  liberated,  and  the 
game  is  pointed  out  to  him  : he  does  not, 
however,  immediately  dash  forward  in  pur- 
suit, but  steals  along  cautiously  till  he  lias 
nearly  approached  the  herd  unseen,  when 
with  a few  rapid  and  vigorous  bounds  lie 
darts  on  the  timid  game,  and  strangles  ic 
almost  instantaneously.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, fail  in  his  first  efforts  and  miss  his 
I prey,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to 
I the  call  of  his  master,  evidently  disappointed, 
and  generally  almost  breathless. 

LEPADOGASTER.  A genus  of  small 
' Mulaeopterygious  fishes,  which  have  the 
i power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  and 
other  hard  substances,  by means  ot  the  di  c, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  remain  and 
j find  their  food  in  situations  where  every 
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other  species  of  fish  would  be  swept  away  by 
the  current  of  the  wuter.  They  have  large 
pectorals  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the 
body ; head  broad  and  depressed  ; snout 
curved  and  protrnctile  ; body  without  scales; 
gills  with  little  opening,  and  four  or  five  rays  : 
they  have  no  air-bladder,  but  they  swim 
briskly — In  the  Rev.  David  Lands  borough’s 
‘Excursions  to  Arran,’  the  little  two-spotted 
sucker-fish,  ( Lcpadogastcr  bimaculatus ), 

whose  fry  lie  found  on  opening  a scallop, 
furnishes  him  with  a subject  which  he  treats 
in  a very  pleasant  and  edifying  manner: 
“ How  wonderfully  the  Lord  teaches  the 
feeblest  of  his  creatures  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  their  offspring  ! 
What  a charming  nursery  this  little  sucker- 
fish selects  for  itself  1 It  is  rather  nice  in  its 
choice.  It  is  not  an  old,  weather-beaten 
scallop  that  it  takes  possession  of,  but  one 
that  is  fresh  without,  and  smooth  and  pure 
within.  After  it  has  entered,  it  certainly 
i has  some  way  of  gluing  the  valves  together, 
for  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  they  can 
be  torn  asunder.  Neither  is  it  imprisoned, 
though  the  apartment  is  thus  shut  against 
intruders  ; for,  closely  as  the  valves  cohere, 
there  are  some  little  apertures  about  the  ears 
of  the  shell  through  which  it  can  make  its 
exit  with  its  numerous  family,  or  by  wliich 
such  little  creatures  as  they  feed  on  may,  in 
their  simplicity,  enter.” 

LEPAS.  A genus  of  Cirrhipedous  animals, 
of  which  the  Barnacle  ( Lepas  anatifera)  is  a 
specimen.  They  adhere  in  clusters  to  rocks, 
shells,  floating  wood,  and  other  extraneous 
marine  substances,  and,  being  incapable  of 
changing  place,  are  supposed  to  be  true 
hermaphrodites.  The  word  Lepas,  in  the 
Linnsean  system, contains  all  the  Cirrhipeds, 
or  Multivalves.  It  was  formerly  applied  to 
Limpets  or  Patella:  in  short,  the  ancient 
i definition,  “Concha  petne  adhoerens,” 
would  apply  to  any  shells  attached  to  rocks. 
The  scientific  world  is  much  indebted  to  that 
distinguished  naturnlist,  Charles  Darwin, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
structure,  habits,  and  form  of  all  the  known 
species,  which  has  been  published  in  two 
volumes  of  the  Ray  Society’s  works.  [See 
Balanus.] 

LEPIDOPTERA.  An  order  of  four- 
winged  insects,  containing  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  nature,  and  compre- 
hending all  those  usually  ranked  as  Butter- 
flies, Moths,  and  Sphinxes.  The  wings, 
which  vary  in  size,  figure,  and  position,  are 
covered  with  a multitude  of  minute  scales, 
which  when  rubbed  appear  like  powder  or 
farinaceous  dust ; the  nervures  of  the  wings 
being  disposed  chiefly  in  a longitudinal 
direction.  The  antenna;  are  composed  of 
numerous  minute  joints,  and  are  generally 
distinct.  They  are  also  furnished  with  a 
proboscis,  composed  of  two  sub-cylindrical 
tubes,  between  which  there  is  an  interme- 
diate one,  or  sucker ; and  by  means  of  it 
they  are  enabled  to  extract  the  nectar  from 
flowers,  that  being  the  only  aliment  on 
! which  they  subsist.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  arc  always  more  or  less  covered 
with  huir. 
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In  the  Lin  mean  system,  this  order  b com- 
posed of  three  genera:  1.  J'apili/j  (Butter- 
flies); which  in  the  Cuvieriun  system  is 
represented  by  the  JHuma:  2.  Sjmircc  (the 
Hawk  Moths);  viz.  the  CrepturuLtria  of 
Cuvier,  which  mostly  fly  in  the  morning  or 
evening  twilight:  A.  J'halazna  for  Moth*); 
called  by  Cuvier  the  Xoctuma , or  those 
which  in  general  fly  only  during  the  night. 
Some  of  these  are  domestic  pe*tt,  and  devour 
cloth,  wool,  furs,  feathers,  wax,  lard,  flour, 
and  the  like  ; but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
her  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  certain 
kinds  being  exclusively  leaf-eater-,  while 
others  attack  the  buds  fruiu.  seed*,  bark, 
pith,  stems,  and  roots  of  plants.  The  I&rrx 
of  Lepidopterous  insects  are  well  known  Ly 
the  name  of  Caterpillars.  [See  Butt£j:fi.t 
and  Caterpillar.] 

So  great  is  the  number  of  insects  belonging 
to  this  order,  that  Dr.  Burmeister  supjx/se* 
them  to  amount  to  nearly  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  of  the  insect  tribes.  The  imago  state 
is  characterized  by  several  peculiarities  not 
occurring  in  any  of  the  other  orders.  “The 
body  is  compact,  and  densely  clothed  with  ■ 
hairs  or  scales  : the  head  is  free,  not  being 
received  into  a frontal  prothoracic  cavity,  . 
but  attached  by  a narrow  ligament  ; it  is  . 
furnished  at  the  sides  with  a pair  of  large  ' 
granulated  eyes,  and  its  hinder  part  often 
with  a pair  of  ocelli,  which  are  generally 
hidden  bv  the  thick  covering  of  hairs  or 
scales : the  antenna  ore  inserted  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  generally  1 
long  and  multiarticulate,  very  variable  in  ! 
form,  and  often  very  complicated  in  the 
males  ; the  mouth,  at*  first  sight,  appears  to  f 
consist  of  a long  and  delicate  spirally  con- 
voluted  organ,  which,  when  examined,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  pieces,  each  of  which  . 
is  sometimes  provided  with  a small  jointed 
appendage  or  palpus  at  its  base.  This  very 
slender  proboscis  (or  antlia  as  it  is  called  by  [ 
Kirby  and  Spence)  is  employed  to  pump  u*p  j 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  upon  wliich  alone  it 
subsists,  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the  I ] 
insect,  and  which,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
struction, is  admirably  adapted  for  pene- 
trating to  the  depths  of  the  narrowest 'blos- 
soms. When  at  rest,  it  is  coiled  up,  and 
defended  by  two  large  and  compressed  palpi, 
composed  of  three  joints  inserted  upon  a 
fleshy  piece,  soldered  to  tlie  front  of  the 
head.”  * * * * “The  thorax  is  robust  and 
compact,  the  prothoracic  portion  minute, 
owing  to  the  fore-lees  performing  no  supple- 
mental functions,  whilst  the  mesothorax.  to 
which  is  attached  the  anterior  pair  of  large 
wings,  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  metathorax 
being  again  reduced  in  size.  The  prothorax 
bears  upon  its  upper  side  a pair  of  organs,  j 
especially  characteristic  of  the  order,  name- 
ly, a pair  of  scales  covered  with  hair  quite 
distinct  from  the  wing-covers  (tegul*  v,  which  I 
Kirby  and  Spence  call  patagia  or  tippets,  ! 
but  which  have  been  overlooked  by  all  other  ! 
authors  except  Chabricr,  who  first  discovered 
them.”  » * * * “The  wings  are  attached  | 
to  the  lateral  and  superior  parts  of  the  meso-  | 
and  meta-thorax,  and  arc  always  present,  I 
except  in  a few  species,  of  which  the  females 
alone  are  apterous,  or  have  the  wings  reduced  j 
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to  small  and  useless  appendages:  these  « mgs 
are  of  large  size,  and  are  pot  folded  up  i the 
two  fine  layers  of  membrane  of  which  the 
wings  are  composed,  like  the  upper  and 
low  er  surface  of  a leaf,  arc  kept  expanded 
by  a number  of  longitudinal  corneous  veins, 
or  nerves,  as  they  have  been  called.  * * * * 
‘■The  wings  in  this  order  oiler  another  pecu- 
liarity, since,  instead  of  being  naked  and 
transparent,  they  are  clothed  with  a double 
layer  of  minute  scales,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  fishes.  These  scales,  upon  which 
the  beautv  of  these  insects  so  entirely  de- 
pends, are  easily  detached  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  dust,  and.  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their 
form,  but  generally  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped,  or  oval : sometimes  toothed  or 

notched  at  the  broadest  end,  and  having  a 1 
slender  point  at  the  base,  by  which  they  are  j 
attached  upon  the  membranous  surface  ot 
I the  wing,  which,  when  denuded,  presents 
the  appearance  of  numerous  minute  lmpres- 
rions ‘arranged  in  Unes,  in  which  the  base 
of  the  scales  are  planted,  being  laid  upon 
each  other  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
house.  The  number  of  these  scales  is  very 
great,  there  being  more  than  400,000  on  the 
wings  of  the  silkworm  moth,  according  to 
Leuwenhoeck  : in  some  species,  however,  the 
win^s  are  partially,  or  even  entirely,  de 
nuded  of  scales  ; and  in  others,  smal.  patches 
only  are  thus  denuded,  as  in  the  great  A las 
Moth.  In  many  species,  these  scales  exhibit  | 
the  most  brilliant  metallic  tints,  so  that  in  : 
the  bright  light  of  the  sun  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  upon  them.  * * * * -the 

variations  in  the  colours  and  markings  ot 
the  wings  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
species  themselves  : the  sexes  also  often  , 

differ  materially  from  each  other  ; still  some 
general  principles  are  evident  in  the  dntn 
button  of  these  colours  and  markings.  Thus 
the  Ponlur-  and  Pierides  are  almost  uniformly 
white  ; Coliai  and  its  allies  yellow  ; the 
FrililUirics  rich  brown,  spotted  with  black 
I and  with  silvery  spots  on  the  under  side , 
Hinparchia  and  its  allies  ornamented  with 
eye-like  marks ; the  Lijceuce  copper-co- 
loured; the  Pob/ommati  fine  blue,  with 
small  eves  oil  the  under  side  : the  /yaance 
with  red  under  wings:  the  Noctuuke  with 
an  ear-like  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
win"d  ; the  Geometridce  with  waved  carpet- 
Ukemark,.”-We  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
vious extracts  to  Mr.  Westwood  s excellent 
“ Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  In- 
sects." We  must  refer  our  readers,  who 
wish  to  study  the  subject  more  particularly, 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Boisduval,  Messrs. 
Doubleday  and  I lewitson.  and  others.  The 
recently  published  Lists  ot  British  Species, 
drawn  up  witli  so  much  study  uml  care  by 
Mr.  II.  Doubleday  of  Epping,  and  by  Mr. 
Stephens  (Cat.  Lcp.  in  Brit.  Mu..)  are  indis- 
pensable to  all  who  study  the  British  spcc.es  1 
is  British  authors,  up  to  lus  time,  have  been 
apt  to  multiply  species,  and  occasionally  to 
misapply  the  names,  iroin  the  want  of  an- 
thentic  specimen*  to  compare  with  their 
species.  More  particular  information  will  be 
found  under  the  different  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  described  in  the  course  of  the  work. 


LEPIDOSIREN.  A genus  placed  by 
some  authors  among  the  Fish,  by  others 
among  the  Amphibia : of  late  it  lias  been 
the  subject  of  many  learned  papers,  abroad 
and  at  home:  theta*  known  ^ “of 
Lipidosiren  amiixtem,  and  is  a native 

A1Dr.  Melville  differs  from  Professor  Owen 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  tins  remarkable 
genus  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  as  he  regards 
it  as  a true  Amphibian.  He  rests  itscha 
meter  on  the  absence  of  the  super-occipital 
bone  the  presence  of  the  large  epi- and  basl- 
cranial  bones,  the  non-development  ot  the 
maxillary  und  intermaxillary  bones  . and 
especially  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
WemeriL  bones,  which  become  Bubsement 
to  mastication,  and  anehylosed  to  the  ex 
panded  pterygoids ; on  the  nostril  beinD 
doubled  f on  the  existence  of  external  cuta- 
neons  gills  during  the  adult  condition,  which 
did  not  occur  in  any  fish  ; and  on  the 1 co- 
existence of  external  and  internal  gills,  with 
hums  : in  other  words,  on  its  exhibiting  the 
different  modes  of  circulation,  respiration, 
&c,  in  the  produce  — second  stage  ot  the 
larva  of  the  frog  and  Amphiuma,  or  Meno- 
ponm,  and  other  characters.  . 

One  species  (about  a foot  long)  inhabits  the 
upner  part  of  the  river  Gambia  ; and  aether 
(between  two  and  three  feet  in  length)  is  a 
native  of  the  large  rivers  of  South  America, 
lu  its  respiratory  apparatus,  it  bears  tne 
closest  correspondence  with  the  Perenni- 
I branchiate  Batraehia  ; but  in  many  other 
I points  of  its  internal  structure,  it  more  re- 
I sembles  certain  species  of  fishes.  The  Afncan 
species  is  said  to  pass  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  a state  of  torpidity  ; burying  it- 
self in  the  mud  during  the  dry  season,  and 
again  reviving  when  the  sources  of  the  river 
are  swollen  by  the  rains. 

LEPIDOSTEUS.  A genus  of  fishes  with 
very  bony  polished  scales,  one  species  of 
which  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Many 
allied  genera  are  found  in  a fossil  state. 


LEPISMA.  A Linnamn  genus  of  Apte-  | 
rous  inseets  ; distinguished  by  an  elongated 
body,  covered  with  small  scales,  frequently 
silvery  and  brilliant.  They  have  six  feet, 
run  with  great  velocity,  and  some  of  them 
by  means  of  their  caudal  appendage  are  , 


'ICriBMA  VITTATA. 

enabled  to  leap.  The  antenna: 
and  usually  very  long.  Several  lucres  hide 
beneath  stones ; others  conceal  thunselves 
in  the  cracks  of  old  window-frames  and 
1 under  damp  boards,  &c. 
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LEPTIDyE.  A subfumily  of  Dipterous 
insects,  distinguished  i)y  the  proboscis  being 
short  and  membranous  ; the  lips  terminal 
and  thick  5 and  the  abdomen  usually  with 
five  distinct  segments. 

LEPTOCEPIIALUS,  or  ANGLESEA 
MORRIS.  A Mulacopterygious  fish,  cha- 
racterized by  a very  small  and  short  head, 
and  a remarkably  compressed  body.  It  is 
common  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates.  One 
specimen  of  it  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 


and  is  described  by  Pennant ; but  since  that 
time  many  others  have  been  found  on  our 
coasts.  It  is  fom  .nches  long ; head  very 
small ; the  eyes  large  ; lower  jaw  slender  ; 
numerous  small  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; the  body 
compressed  sideways  ; extremely  thin,  and 
almost  transparent : the  bones  forming  the 
vertebra  have  no  spinous  processes  what 


I the  eyes  rounded,  or  very  slightly  enusrgi- 
' nate  ; the  antenna-  of  moderate  length  in- 
serted before  the  eyes  t the  head  is  inclined 
downwards,  and  narrowed  into  a neck  at  Hi 
union  with  the  thorax,  which  is  conical  or 
trapezoid,  and  narrower  in  front  tlian  the 
head  ; the  mandiblea  are  acute  at  tire  tip*  ; 
the  elytra  are  narrowed  to  the  tip*,  mu  to 
give  the  terminal  part  of  the  body  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  elongated  but  reversed  tri- 
angle. These  insects  are  of  moderate  tize, 
ve,  and  generally  gaily  coloured,  being 

n rimninnntorl  ...,11 « - I _ 


Anglesea  by  a gentleman  named  Morris,  - 

»r>ri  ic  Hooom h<» Km,  T>n . K,.»  *i._»  OIlen  ornamented  wjth  yellow  marking*  ; 

they  are  found  either  upon  umbtlliferou* 
flowers  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  on  the  trunk* 
of  trees,  where  they  usually  reside  in  their 
previous  states. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these 
beetles  is  a North  American  Bpecies,  the  Im*- 
mocerus  palliatua,  which  appears  on  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  common  elder 


ever;  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  margins,  JL  fT  ^ ...  L .JJ1 

as  well  as  the  lateral  line,  exliibit  a series  of  I , 3 thTe,  e.nd  Ju?e  and.  u,nUl  the  middle 
small  black  specks  ; and  its  general  opal-  j "JTi  1 13  °f  deep  ,vi0,ei  or- 
like  hue  and  graceful  motions  give  it  a very  d ST*?' 

pleasing  appearance.  It  is  usually  found  I halfof  H\c  for«  part  of  the 

' — J wing-covers  is  orange-yellow,  suggesting  the 

idea  of  a short  cloak  of  this  colour  thrown 


like  hue  and  graceful  motions  give  it  a very 
sea-weed. 

LEPTOCONCIIUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  imbedded 
in  calcareous  masses  of  Polyperia.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a pro- 
boscis ; two  tentacula,  with  eyes  in  the 
middle  ; foot  of  moderate  size,  and  no  oper- 
culum. The  shell  is  of  a dirty-white  colour, 
subglobulnr,  delicate,  fragile,  and  translu- 
cent ; spire  low  ; aperture  large,  and  fur- 
rowed externally. 

LEPTOPH1NA.  The  name  given  to  a 
subfamily  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  family 
Colubridce.  They  arc  characterized  by  a 
long  and  very  slender  body,  slightly  de- 
pressed : the  head  elongated,  and  narrowed 
before  ; and  a very  long,  slender,  and  acutely 
pointed  tail.  “The  whole  of  the  serpents 
composing  these  genera  live,”  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, “ m woods,  entwining  themselves 
amongst  the  branches,  and  gliding  from  one 
to  another.  Their  habits,  combined  with 
the  graceful  slenderness  of  their  form,  the 
beautiful  metallic  reflection  from  the  surface 
in  some  species,  and  the  bright  and  change- 
able hues  in  others,  place  them  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Their 
food  consists  of  large  insects,  young  birds, 
&c.,  which  the  extraordinary  6ize  of  the 
head,  the  width  of  the  gape,  and  the  great 
dilatability  of  the  neck  and  body,  enable 
them  to  swallow,  notwithstanding  the  small 
size  of  these  parts  in  a state  of  rest."  They 
are  perfectly  harmless  ; and  it  is  even  said 
that  children  are  in  the  habit  of  taming  and 
playing  with  some  of  the  species,  and  the 
snakes  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  caressed. 

LEPTOPLEURON.  [See  Supplement.] 

LEPTOPTILUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  containing  the  well  known  Adjutant 
of  India  [which  sec]. 

LEPTURID/E.  The  third  family  of 
Loncicorn  beetles,  comprising  such  as  have 


over  the  shoulders,  which  the  nam tpalliatus, 
that  is,  cloaked,  was  designed  to  express.  The 
head  is  narrow  ; the  thorax  is  narrow  before 
and  wide  behind,  and  has  a little  sharp  pro- 
jecting point  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The 
larvre  live  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of 
the  elder,  and  devour  the  pith,  as  Dr.  Harris 
informs  us.  In  this  country  are  many  spe- 
cies, some  of  wliich  are  rather  large  and  hand- 
some. They  are  described  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Stephens. 

LEPUS.  [See  Hake.] 

LERNiEADiE.  A group  of  parasitic 
Crustacea  ; one  species  of  which  infests  the 
Sun-fish  (Ort/iogariscus).  The  fish  and 
its  parasite  are  thus  described  in  Capt.  Grey's 
Travels  in  Australia  : “ We  caught  also  a 
fish  (Orthogariscus),  which  the  seamen  called 
a devil-fish.  The  length  of  it  was  six  feet 
two  inches  ; breadth  from  fin  to  fin,  three 
feet  six  inches  ; length  from  tip  of  nose  to 
pectoral  tin,  two  feet ; thickness  through  the 
breast,  one  foot  six  inches.  This  fish  was 
infested  about  its  nose  with  a kind  of  parasite 
(Zemca),  having  two  long  thin  tails.  The 
sailors  stated  that  these  animals  frequently 
cause  large  sores  about  the  nose  of  the  fish, 
and  that  when  suffering  from  this,  it  will 
allow  the  sea  birds  to  sit  on  it,  and  peck 
awav  at  the  affected  part.  The  habit  of  the 
fish  is  to  swim  during  calms,  with  one  of  the 
hind  fins  out  of  water,  and  it  is  then  har- 
pooned from  a boat.  I have  myself  seen 
petrels  perched  upon  them  : and  directly  one 
of  these  fish  was  hoisted  on  board,  the  sailors 
looked  for  the  parasites  and  found  them. 
They  were  an  inch  long,  and  covered  with  a 
transparent  shell  marked  with  gray  spots 
and  lines  ; the  hind  part  of  the  body,  near 
the  tail,  being  darker  than  the  fore  part,  os 
if  the  intestines  were  seated  there.  These 
little  creatures  adhered  strongly  to  any  sub- 
stance that  they  were  laid  on,  and  caused 
an  irritating  feeling  to  the  skin,  if  placed  on 
it ; they  swam  with  great  rapidity  when  put 
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Into  sen  w.iler.  and  in  their  movements  in 
swimming  much  resembled  a tadpole  ; their 
tails  were  merely  long  transparent  tibres. 


Our  figure  represents  a species,  Anthnsoma 
Smithii,  which  derives  its  generic  name  from 
its  body  resembling  the  blossom  of  a flower. 
In  Dr.  Baird’s  British  Entomostraca  figures 
and  descriptions  of  the  British  species  are 
given. 


LESTRIS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds, 
distinguished  from  the  true  Gulls  by  their 
membranous  nostrils  being  larger  and  open- 
ing nearer  to  the  point  and  edge  of  the  beak; 
the  tail  also  is  pointed.  The  females  are 
larger  than  the  males,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  observable  in  the  genus  Lurua  ; 
and  they  lay  but  two  eggs,  of  a dark  colour. 

Lestbis  Pauasiticus  ; the  Akctic  Gull. 
This  species  is  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Numbers  of 
them  frequent  the  Hebrides  in  the  breeding 
season  : and  they  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 
They  make  their  nest  of  moss,  on  the  dry 
grassy  tufts  in  boggy  places,  and  lay  two 
eggs  of  an  ash  colour,  spotted  with  black. 
The  length  of  the  Arctic  Gull  is  twenty-one 
inches-  the  bill  is  dusky,  pretty  much 
hooked  at  the  end,  but  the  straight  part  is 
covered  with  a sort  of  cere  : the  nostrils  are 
narrow,  and  placed  near  the  end.  In  the 
male  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black  ; the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  dusky  ; and  the 
whole  under  side  of  the  body  is  white  : the 
legs  are  small,  scaly,  and  black.  The  female 
ia  entirely  brown.  They  are  ravenous  and 
ferocious  to  such  a degree,  that  they  pursue 
other  gulls  of  a less  vigorous  and  determ  ined 
nature,  whenever  they  observe  them  to  have 
a prize  worth  contending  for,  and  compel 
them  to  drop  or  disgorge  their  prey  I which 
the  pursuer  usually  catches  as  it  falls.  Mr. 
Fisher,  in  his  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  in  H.  M.  SS.  Heel  a and 
Grioer  (1820),  gives  the  following  information 
on  tills  subject : " Several  Arctic  Gulls  were 
aeen  to-day  for  the  first  time.  This  bird  is 
commonly  called  by  our  Greenland  seamen 
the  Boatswain,  and  sometimes  Dirty  Allen, 
a name  somewhat  analogous  to  that  by  which 
it  is  characterized  by  the  Danes,  viz.  Stroudt- 
jager,  or  Dung-bird.  All  these  names  have 
had  their  origin  from  a mistaken  notion 
that  these  birds  lived  on  the  excrements  of 
the  lesser  gulls,  which,  on  being  pursued, 
either  from  fear,  or  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  persecution  of  fierce  enemies, voided 
something  to  satiate  the  voracious  appetites 
of  their  pursuers,  and  by  that  means  escape 
from  further  molestation.  The  fallacy  of 
this  opinion  is  now,  however,  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  That  the  Arctic  Gulls  do 
pursue  those  of  their  own  genus  which  they 
can  master  (particularly  the  Kittiwakes)  is 
an  incontestable  fact  ; but  the  object  of  their 


pursuit  is  not  the  excrement,  but  the  prey 
that  the  pursued  is  at  that  time  possessed  of, 
and  which  at  length  they  are  forced  to  drop, 
to  secure  their  own  safety  ; which  they  effect  ; 
during  the  time  that  their  enemy  is  era- 
ployed  picking  it  up,  although  that  is  done  | 
in  a very  short  period,  for  they  manage  the 
business  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  object 
dropped  is  generally  caught  before  it  reaches 
the  water.’ 

LESTRIS  Cataractes  ; the  Skua  Gull. 
This  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Gull 
kind,  preying  not  only  on  fishes,  but  also  on 
| the  smaller  kinds  of  water-fowl,  and,  as  some 
assert,  even  on  young  lambs.  It  is  a stout 
bird,  two  feet  in  length,  and  between  four 
and  five  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended 
wings.  The  bill  is  dark,  strong,  much 
hooked,  sharp  at  the  tip,  and  covered  to 
the  nostrils  with  a kind  of  cere.  The  whole 
upper  plumage  is  of  a deep  brown,  edged 
with  a dull  rust  colour  ; the  under  parts 
being  considerably  lighter  : the  tail  is  white 
at  the  root,  the  shafts  are  of  the  same  colour, 
and  the  webs  of  deep  brown  : the  legs  and 
toes  are  covered  with  coarse  black  scales  ; 
and  the  claws  are  strong  and  hooked.  I ms 

fierce  species  is  met  with  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  both  hemispheres,  where  they  are 
much  more  common  than  in  the  warm  or 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  un- 
commonly courageous  in  defence  of  their 
young,  and  attack,  with  eagle-like  courage 
and  ferocity,  any  animal  that  dares  to  dis- 
turb them  ; nay,  those  persons  who  are 
about  to  rob  their  nests,  aware  of  the  recep- 
tion they  are  likely  to  meet  with,  hold  a 
knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  over  their 
heads,  upon  which  the  enraged  bird  rushes, 
to  its  own  destruction.  By  many  people 
their  feathers  are  preferred  to  those  of  the 
goose  ; and  in  some  parts  they  are  killed  in 
great  numbers  merely  for  the  sake  of  them. 

LEUCISCUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  of  the  genus  Cyprimdie.  It 
contains  many  species,  chiefly  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  Carp  tribe  by  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  , 
fins,  and  a deficiency  of  barbules  about  the  , 
mouth.  [For  examples  of  this  genus,  see  j 
Bleak  : Cuub  : Dace  : Roach,  &c.] 

LEUCOPIIASIA  ; called  by  IlUbner  Lep- 
toria.  A genus  of  Butterflies  distinguished 
from  the  other  “ Whites  ” by  the  narrow 
elongated  wings,  rounded  at  the  end.  Iheie 
arc  few  species  in  this  genus  ; we  particular- 
ize the  British 

Leucophasia  Sinapis  ; or  Wood  White 
Butterfly.  In  certain  woods  and  copses 
this  insect  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  end  of 
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May  and  beginning  of  August.  Its  wings 
above  are  milk-white,  witli  a dusky  rounded 
spot  at  the  tip  of  the  anterior,  and  the  base 
sprinkled  with  dusky  ; beneath,  the  tip  and 
base  are  yellowish  tipped  with  green  : the 
posterior  wings  are  faintly  tinged  with  yellow 
und  sprinkled  with  dusky  clouds  : body  cine- 
reous above,  white  beneath  ; antenna:  white, 
with  black  rings.  In  the  female  the  wings 
are  more  rounded.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
a deep  yellow  lateral  line  : it  feeds  on  the 
lotus  corniculatus.  The  Chrysalis  is  fusiform ; 
greenish  with  a yellow  streak  on  the  sides, 
and  white  spots  on  the  stigmata. 

LEUCOSIADiE  A family  of  Decapod 
Crustacea,  coutaining  many  fine  round  por- 
cellane  exotic  crabs  ; the  genus  Ebalia  of 
the  British  seas  belongs  to  this  family. 

LEVERET.  The  young  of  the  Hare 
during  the  first  year  of  its  age. 

LIBELLULA  : LIBELLULIDvE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects  ; 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  : 
that  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  jaws  ; that 
the  antenna:  are  shorter  than  the  thorax  ; 
that  the  wings  are  extended  ; and  that  the 
tail  is  terminated  by  a kind  of  forceps.  [See 
Dll  AGON-FLY  : PetALUBA.] 

LICMETIS.  A genus  of  Scansorial  birds 
found  in  New  Holland  : it  contains  the 
Licmetis  Nasicus,  or  Long-billed  Cock- 
atoo. This  species  of  the  Psittacidce  or 
Parrot  tribe,  like  the  common  Cacatua 
yalerita,  assembles  in  large  flocks  and  spends 
much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  where  it 
grubs  up  the  roots  of  orchids  and  other 
bulbous  plants,  upon  which  it  mainly  sub- 
sists. It  not  unfrcquently  makes  inroads  to 
the  newly-sown  fields  of  com,  where  its  at- 
tacks are  most  destructive.  In  confinement 
they  appear  dull  and  morose,  and  show  a 
very  irritable  temper.  The  general  plumage 
is  white,  washed  with  pale  brimstone-yellow 
on  the  under  surfuee  of  the  wing,  and  with 
bright  brimstone-yellow  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  tail ; line  across  the  forehead  and 
lores  scarlet ; the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast  are  also  scarlet  at  the  base,  show- 
ing through  the  white,  particularly  on  the 
breast  ; irides  light  brown  ; bill  white  ; 
naked  skin  round  the  eye  greenish  blue  ; 
legs  and  feet  dull  olive  gray.  The  sexes 
are  alike  in  size  and  colour.  The  female  de- 
posits two  white  eggs  on  a layer  of  rotten 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  holes  in  the  larger  gum 
trees. 

LIM  A.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  inhabiting 
a longitudinal  shell,  almost  always  white, 
nearly  equivnlve,  obliquely  fan-shaped,  and 
slightly  eared  ; valves  gaping  near  the  bosses, 
wliich  are  distant ; hinge  with  a triangular 
disc  between  the  umbones,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a triangular  ligamentary  pit,  with- 
out teeth.  _ The  animal  makes  use  of  the 
valves  of  his  shell  as  natatory  organs,  work- 
ing them  like  fins  or  paddles,  and  by  this 
means  proceeding  at  a rapid  rate  through 
the  water.  Two  or  three  species  arc  found 
on  our  coasts,  and  fossil  species  occurring  in 
lias,  inferior  oolite,  &c. 


LIMACINA.  A genus  of  Mollusc*  be- 
longing to  the  order  Pferopoia.  It  inhabits 
the  northern  sea » •,  and  is  taid  to  be  devoured 
by  whales  in  vast  quantities.  The  shell  is 


LIUACISA  ATtCTICA. 

thin,  fragile,  papyraceous,  spiral,  and  ob- 
liquely convolute  : spiral  side  rather  pro- 
minent, the  other  side  umbilicated  ; aperture 
large.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  long  ; and 
it  can  retire  completely  into  its  shelL 

LIM  AX  : LIMACIN.L.  A genus  and 
family  of  voracious  naked  Molluscs,  com- 
monly called  Slugs.  In  most  of  the  terres- 
trial species  of  this  order  there  is  a prominent  ; 
head,  with  four  retractile  tentacula  ; and  a: 
the  end  of  the  longest  pair  the  eyes  are  situ- 
ated.  The  figure  of  the  Limax  is  oblone,  I 
approaching  to  cylindric.  On  the  back  there 
is  a kind  of  slueld  or  disc,  formed  by  the 
mantle;  and  this  shield  covers  the  pulmonary 
sac,  the  orifice  of  which  is  on  the  rirht  side,  f 
They  are  diffused  throughout  all  climates, 
particular  species  being  restricted  to  each  ; 
and  they  are  every  where  regarded  as  inve- 
terate destroyers  of  garden  produce.  [See 
Slug.] 

LESIENTTIS.  A genus  of  Butterflies,  one 
species  of  which  is  found  in  this  country. 

Limenitis  Camilla  ; or  Honeysuckle 
Butterfly.  This  somewhat  rare  species, 
which  on  the  Continent  is  known  as  SybUltu 
is  noted  for  the  graceful  elegance -with  which 
it  floats  along  with  outstretched  wing.  Its 
general  colour  is  a dark  brown,  spotted 
with  black,  the  anterior  wings  having  a 
curved  central  white  band,  intersected  with 
black  veins,  a grayish  crescent  and  three  or 
four  small  white  dots  : the  posterior  wings 
are  very  similar,  but  the  white  band  in  the 
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centre  is  oblique  and  straight : between  the  | 
fascia  and  the  margin  is  a double  parallel  | 
series,  of  obscure  black  spots  : beneath,  the 
anterior  wings  are  brown,  clouded  with  ful- 
vous, and  there  are  several  white  spots  : the  i 
posterior  wings  at  the  base  are  a mixture  of  I 
tawny-orange  and  bluish-gray,  with  several 
black  zig-zag  lines  and  dots  : then  brownish  ' 
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orange,  a white  band,  a double  series  of 
black  spots,  ami  a few  white  dots.  The 
bodv  is  dusky  black  above,  white  beneath , 
antenum  black  above,  tawny  beneath  and  at 


LIMENITIS  CAMILLA, — UNDER  SIDE, 

the  tip.  Caterpillar  green,  with  the  head 
and  legs  reddish  ; it  feeds  on  the  various 
species  of  honeysuckle:  the  chrysalis  is 
green  spotted  with  gold,  forked  in  trout. 
The  Honeysuckle  Butterfly  appears  to  de- 
light in  settling  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
bramble. 

LEMOSA.  A genus  of  Wading  Birds,  fre 
quenting  marshes  aud  the  sea-sliore.  They 
are  characterized  by  a long  straight  beak, 
slishtlv  bent  at  the  extremity  ; and  by  the 
external  toes,  which  are  long  and  slender, 
being  palmated  at  the  base.  [See  God- 
! WIT.] 

I LIMPET.  ( Patella .)  A genus  of  marine 
| Molluscous  animals  ; the  distinguishing 
1 characters  of  which  are  : that  the  shell  is 
1 univalve,  of  a gibbous  shape,  almost  conical, 
j always  fixed  to  a rock  or  some  hard  body  ; 

1 and  having  its  apex  sometimes  sharp-pointed. 

I at  others  obtuse  : straight,  or  crooked  , 
! whole,  or  perforated  : these  variations  oc- 
casioning so  many  specific  distinctions. 
The  means  by  which  the  Limpet  affixes 
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itself  to  a rock  were  first  clearly  explained 
by  Reaumur.  The  shell  approaches  to  a 
conic  figure  ; the  base  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a large  muscle,  which  alone  contains 
nearly  as  much  flesh  as  the  whole  body  of 
the  fish  : this  muscle  is  not  confined  within 
the  shell,  but  assists  the  creature  in  its  pro- 
gressive motion,  or  in  fixing  itself  at  .pjoa- 
sure.  When  in  a quiescent  state,  which  is 
commonly  the  case,  it  applies  this  muscle 
every  way  round  to  the  surface  of^  some 
stone,  and  so  firmly  attaches  itself  to  it  that 
it  is  not  easily  separated  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a knife.  It  is  said  that  crows 


and  other  birds  which  endeavour  to  detach 
them  for  food,  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 
points  of  their  bills,  and  are  held  there  until 
drowned  by  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Common  Limpet  (P.  vulgar* ),  wluch 
is  very  numerous  on  the  British  coasts,  has 
rou"lf  prominent  stria;,  with  edges  sharply 
creuated ; and  the  vertex  is  near  the  centre. 
Another  species,  frequent  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  is  called  the  Transparent  Limpet  ; it 
has  a pellucid  shell,  longitudinally  marked 
with  rows  of  rich  blue  spots  ; and  the  vertex  is 
pieced  near  one  of  the  edges.  But  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Oriental  seas  and  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Limpets  are  herbivorous,  feed- 
in"  upon  sea-weeds,  which  they  reuuce  with 
their  long  riband-shaped  tongues. 

Many  and  very  opposite  opinions  have 
been  given  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  with  which  this  animal  adheres  to 
the  rock. : that  which  to  us  appears  the  most 
feasible,  ascribes  the  true  cause  to  a viscous 
juice  emitted  from  the  muscle  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  which,  though  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  is  nevertheless  capable  ot  pro- 
ducing these  surprising  effects.  This,  it  is 
observed,  may  be  perceived  by  the  touch ; 
for  if  the  finger  be  applied  to  the  place  im- 
mediately after  the  removal  ot  the  Limpet 
from  a stone,  the  tenacity  of  this  juice  will 
be  extremely  strong  ; but  if  any  wet  touches 
the  stone  after  the  removal  of  the  fish,  no 
viscosity  will  be  perceptible,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  glue  being  instantly  dissolved, 
and  its  effects  totally  lost.  Water,  therefore, 
is  a sufficient  solvent  for  this  glue  ; but  the 
close  adhesion  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  great 
circular  muscle  prevents  the  external  water 
from  acting  on  it,  otherwise  it  must  always 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  discharged.  How- 
ever , the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  entirely  covered  with  small  tuber- 
cles, containing  water,  which  the  creature 
discharges  whenever  inclined  to  liberate 
itself,  and  the  whole  cement  immediately 
dissolves  before  it. 

LIMULUS,  or  KING-CRAB.  A genus 
of  large  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  group 
Xyphosura  or  Sword-tails , sometimes  attain- 
ing the  length  of  two  feet.  The  Limuli  are  of 
a very  singular  form  and  structure  : their 
bodies  are  divided  into  two  parts  ; of  which 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a large  semicircular 
shield,  bears  the  eyes,  the  antennae,  and  six 
pairs  of  legs,  which  Burround  the  mouth,  and 
are  used  both  for  walking  and  for  mastica- 
tion ; whilst  another  shield  of  a somewhat 
triangular  shape  covers  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  body,  which  supports  five  pairs  of 
Bwimming  legs,  and  terminates  in  a long 
pointed  process.  The  Limuli  arc  confined 
to  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  tropical  America.  I he 
best  known  species  comes  from  the  Molucca 
islands  : hence  they  are  sometimes  termed 
Molucca  crabs.  Their  habits  do  not  appear 
to  he  very  well  understood  : it  seems,  how- 
ever, that  they  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of 
sandy  shores  ; and  it  is  said  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  whieh 
becomes  fatal  to  their  existence,  they  bury 
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I Jliein8elTes  the  sand.  TJie  long  h ,rnv 
| process  is  used  by  some  of  the  Malays  as  a 
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point  for  their  arrows  ; the  wounds  it  makes 
being  dangerous,  like  those  made  by  the 
jagged  spines  of  certain  fishes. 

LING.  (Gadus  molva.)  This  is  a valu- 
able fish  of  the  Gadidce  family,  or  Cod  tribe. 
Jhe  body  is  very  long  and  slender,  usually 
from  three  to  four  feet ; the  head  is  flat  ; 
the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  numerous  and 
very  small,  while  those  in  the  lower  are  few, 
long,  and  sharp ; and  the  lower  jaw  is 
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shorter  than  the  upper,  with  a single  barbule 
at  its  extremity : lateral  line  straight  ; 
scales  small  ; two  dorsal  fins  of  equal  height; 
i one  6hort  near  the  head  ; the  other  long, 

1 reaching  nearly  to  the  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end.  . The  colour  of  this  fish  varies, 
being  sometimes  of  an  olive  hue  on  the  sides 
and  baek,  and  sometimes  cinereous  : the 
belly  is  white,  as  arc  also  the  ventral  fins, 
and  the  dorsal . and  anal  are  edged  with 
white  ; the  tail  is  marked  near  the  end  with 
a transverse  black  bar.  and  tipped  with 
white.  The  Ling  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Northern  6eas,  and  forms  in  many  places  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  Large 
quantities  are  taken  among  the  Western 
Islands,  in  the  Orkneys,  on  the  Yorkshire 
and  Cornish  coasts,  and,  generally  speaking, 
all  round  the  Irish  coast.  They  spawn  in 
June,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  soft  oozy 
ground  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ; at  which 
period  the  males  separate  from  the  females. 
While  the  Ling  continues  in  season,  its  liver 
is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a fine- 
flavoured  oil ; but  no  sooner  does  it  cease  to 
be  in  season,  than  its  liver  becomes  red, 
and  destitute  of  oil.  The  same,  indeed, 
happens  to  the  Cod  and  some  other  fishes, 


I"  ?“,rlalrn.,lt!!re?-  I,ut  n‘Jt  *0  remgrkublv 
. n,  tlle  Lin*-  Ik-»nlc«  • ccntii,  portion 
winch  are  consumed  fresh,  considerable 
quantities  are  cured  for  exportation*  The 
young  are  culled  drizz/t$ 

,A  t’enus  of  Conchifera.  found 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Ac..  and  consti- 
tuting a singular  anomaly,  aa  being  the  only 
bivalve  shell  that  is  peduncmated.  The 
animal  has  two  long  ciliated  arms,  which 
Jto  .CU[  e'1  tinting  repose  Shell  thin, 
either  horny  or  calcareous  equiv&lve,  equi- 
lateral  peaked  at  the  apex,  and  generally 
open  at  the  base.  There  are  several  recent 
species  found  in  the  Moluccas,  and  some 
fossils  in  sandy  indurated  mark  limestone. 
&c.  Lingula  anatina  is  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a duck’s  bill. 

LINNET.  ( Fringilla  linrAa.)  The  Brown 
or  Cray  Linnet  is  a well-known  6ong-bird, 
being  common  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Its 
length  is  about  five  inches  and  a half,  in- 
cluding the  bill  and  tail  : the  bill  is  bluish 
gray  ; the  neck,  back,  and  upper  pans  of 
the  head,  dark  reddish  brown,  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  being  pale  ; under  parts  dinv 
reddish  white  ; breast  deeper  than  the  rest, 
sides  streaked  with  brown  ; quills  dusk- 
edged  with  white  ; the  tail,  which  is  a little 
forked,  is  of  a brown  colour,  edged  with 
white,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
are  bordered  with  a dull  red  : legs  shon 
and  brown.  The  female  is  marked  on  the 
breast  with  streaks  of  brown  ; her  winirs 
have  less  of  white  ; and  her  colours  are  In 
general  less  bright.  The  Unnet  usually 
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builds  in  some  thick  bush  or  hedee,  preferring  : 
the  white-thorn  and  furze  ; the  outride  is  i 
composed  of  moss,  dry  grass,  and  roots  ; 
and  the  inride  of  fine  soft  wool  and  hair. 
The  female  lays  four  or  fire  ecas.  which 
are  white,  spotted  with  blue,  and  irTccular’v 
spotted  with  brown  at  the  larcer  end.  The 
young  are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  The  song  of  the 
Linnet  is  lively  and  sweetly  varied  ; its 
manners  are  gentle,  and  its  disposition  is 
docile.  When  confined  with  other  birds  it 
easily  adopts  their  song,  and  when  taken 
young  it  may  be  readily" taught  to  modulate 
its  voice  to  any  sound  to  which  it  is  accus- 
tomed. But  those  persons  who  have  paid 
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most  attention  to  tile  natural  note  of  this 
bird  must  be  well  aware  that  its  native  strains 
ore  more  delightful  than  any  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  instructed.  Linnets, 
savs  Bewick,  are  frequently  seen  in  flocks 
during  the  winter  ; and  their  assembling 
with  other  kinds  of  small  birds  is  the  sure 
presage  of  a coming  storm.  They  may  be 
caught  in  clap-nets  during  the  summer 
months  ; but  flight-birds  are  most  plentiful 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  They  iced 
on  various  seeds,  and  are  particularly  lonci 
of  linseed  ; from  -which  circumstance,  it  is 
eaid,  they  derive  their  name.  | 

In  alluding  to  the  domestic  attachments  1 
of  some  species  of  birds,  the  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist  thus  speaks  of  the  Linnet : “1  his 
songster  is  no  solitary  visitor  of  our  dwellings : 
it  delights  and  lives  in  society,  frequenting 
open  commons  and  gorsy  fields,  where 
several  pairs,  without  the  least  rivalry  or 
contention,  will  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  offspring  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
twittering  and  warbling  all  the  day  long. 
This  duty  over,  the  families  unite,  and 
form  large  associations,  feeding  and  moving 
in  company,  as  one  united  household  ; 
and.  resorting  to  the  head  of  some  sunny  tree, 
thev  will  pass  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
warmth,  chattering  with  each  other  in  a low 
and  gentle  note  ; and  they  will  thus  regu- 
larlv  assemble  durijig  any  occasional  bright 
gleam  throughout  all  the  winter  season,— 

» and  still  their  voice  is  song,  which,  heard 
at  some  little  distance,  forms  a very  pleasing 
concert,  innocent  and  joyous.  The  Linnet 
is  the  cleanliest  of  birds,  delighting  to  dabble 
in  the  water,  and  dress  its  plumage  in  every 
little  rill  that  runs  by.  The  extent  of  voice 
in  a single  bird  is  not  remarkable,  being 
more  pleasing  than  powerful  ; yet  a large 
field  of  furze,  in  a mild  sunny  April  morn- 
in",  animated  with  the  actions  and  cheering 
mu4c  of  these  harmless  little  creatures, 
united  with  the  bright  glow  and  odour  of 
this  early  blossom,  is  not  visited  without 
gratification  and  pleasure.” 

LION.  (Felis  leo.)  This  most  noble  as 
well  as  most  formidable  of  all  carnivorous 
animals  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a full  flowing  mane  in  the  male, 
and  by  a tufted  tail  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  feline  markings  in  both  sexes  before 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  The  Lion  is  prin- 
cipally an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  wilds  of 
Africa,  but  is  also  found,  though  far  less 
plentifully,  in  the  hotter  regions  of  Asia. 


It  is  in  Africa,  however,  that  he  reigns  su- 
preme among  the  weaker  quadrupeds,  and 
exerts  his  power  to  the  greatest  extent.  A 
i Lion  of  the  largest  size  lias  been  found  to 
I measure  about  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to 
I the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  about  four  feet : 

I the  general  colour  is  a pale  tawny,  still  paler 
or  more  inclining  to  white  beneath  : the 
head  is  very  large,  the  ears  rounded,  the  lace 
covered  with  short  or  close  hair  ? the  upper  | 
part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  shoulders  I 
coated  with  long  shaggy  hair,  forming  a 
i pendent  mane  ; on  the  body  the  hair  is  short 
I and  smooth  ; and  the  tail  is  terminated  by 
a tuft  of  blackish  hair.  The  Lioness  is  smaller 

than  the  Lion,  has  no  mane,  and  is  o a 
whiter  cast  beneath.  During  the  day  the 
Lion  usually  slumbers  in  his  retreat?  and  as 
night  sets  in,  he  rouses  from  his  lair,  and 
begins  his  prowl.  Being  of  the  cat  tribe,  his 
eyes  are  incapable  of  bearing  a strong  lignt ; 
the  night  is  therefore  liis  proper  time  lor 

action.  ..  , 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  a sharp 
prickle,  or  corneous  process,  concealed  in  the 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lion  s 
tail,  with  which  lie  was  said  to  lash  himself 
when  angry,  or  to  arouse  his  dormant  rage. 
Ilomer,  Lucan,  and  Pliny  had  so  described 
him  : hut  though  they  appeared  to  have  no 
doubt  of  his  lashing  his  sides  with  that  object, 
thev  did  not  advert  to  this  peculiarity  ox 
caudal  structure.  Didymus  Alexandrmus, 
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a commentator  on  the  ‘ Iliad,’  however, 
having  found  a black  horny  prickle  among 
the  hair  of  the  tail,  immediatey  conjectured 
that  he  had  ascertained  the  true  cause  of  the 
stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  that 
member  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  The 
subject  afterwards  remained  unnoticed  for 
centuries,  till  tit  length  Blumenbach  verified 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  although  he  did  not 
admit  that  it  could  produce  the  effect  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  ancient  scholiast.  He 
remarked,  indeed,  that  the  tail  was  termi- 
nated by  a horny  prickle,  surrounded  at  its 
base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  so 
buried  in  the  tuft  of  hair  that  its  use  for  the 
purpose  stated  could  only  be  imaginary. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  clearly  proved, 
by  the  examination  of  Lions,  both  living 
and  dead,  that  there  Is  occasionally  present 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  a horny  prickle, 
scarcely  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
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caudal  vertebra;,  and  easily  detached  from 
the  skin  ; what  its  real  use  may  be  is  purely 
conjectural,  but  that  the  animal  is  furnished 
with  it  in  order  to  incite  him  to  anger  cannot 
for  a moment  be  entertained.  We  should 
here  observe,  that  in  one  of  the  bus  relief  a 
discovered,  through  the  laudable  zeal  of  bir 


FOOT  OK  LION,  DISSECTED,  TO  SHOW  THE 

UDSCLR8  WHICH  MOVE  THE  RETRACTILE 
CLlkW8. 

Stratford  Canning, in  the  excavations  of  Nim- 
roud  (the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
exaggerated,  representation  of  this  “ prickle  ” 
is  very  apparent.  From  this  it  is  certain 
that  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  perfectly 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrians,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  prominently  intro- 
duced in  the  figure  of  the  sculptured  Lion. 

When  in  quest  of  prey  his  roaring  re- 
sembles the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  and, 
being  re-echoed  by  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
appals  and  puts  to  flight  every  animal  within 
hearing.  In  general,  however,  he  waits  in 
ambush,  or  creeps  insidiously  towards  liis 
victim  ; and  then,  springing  on  it  with  a 
tremendous  bound,  he  seizes  it  with  his 
powerful  claws.  Ilis  strength  is  prodigious  : 
a single  stroke  of  his  paw,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
sufficient  to  break  the  back  of  a horse  ; and 
his  strength  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
carry  off  a buffalo  or  antelope,  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  a cat  carries  off  a rat.  The 
Lion  is  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a fine 
scent,  and  to  hunt  by  the  eye  alone  : he  will 
devour  as  much  at  one  time  as  will  serve 
him  for  two  or  three  days  ; and,  when  sa- 
tiated with  food,  he  is  said  to  retire  to  his 
den,  which  he  seldom  quits,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  prowling  about  for  his  prey.  His 
teeth  are  so  strong,  that  he  breaks  the  bones 
w'ith  perfect  ease,  and  often  swallows  them 
together  with  the  flesh  : his  tongue,  as  in 
other  feline  animals,  is  furnished  with  re- 
versed prickles,  but  they  are  so  large  and 
strong  in  the  Lion  ns  to  be  capable  of  lace- 
rating the  skin  : the  muscles  which  raise  the 
jaw  are  of  enormous  size  ; and  those  which 
support  the  head,  as  well  as  the  ligamcntum 
nudue  which  runs  along  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra:  to  the  occiput,  are  very 
highly  developed.  The  Lioness  is  said  to 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  to  produce 
but  one  brood  in  the  year  : the  young  are 
generally  from  two  to  four  in  number,  which 
the  parent  nurses  with  great  assiduity,  and 


attends  in  their  first  excursions  for  prey  ; and 
it  is  remarked  that  in  a state  of  captivity 
she  usually  Itcconiee  very  savage  us  soon  as 
die  becomes  a mother. 

From  the  writings  of  ancient  historians  it 
appears  very  clear  that  Lions  were  at  one 
time  found  in  Eurojie,  but  they  have  long 
since  totally  disappeared.  They  are  al*o  no 
longer  seen  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Svria, 
where  they  once  were  evidently  far  from 
uncommon  ; and,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  even 
in  Asia  generally,  with  the  exception  of 
some  countries  l>e tween  India  and  Persia, 
and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  they  have  be- 
come comparatively  rare.  Nor  is’ this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  on  the  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  the  superior  ad  vantages  given  to  man 
by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all, 
the  destruction  which  is  caused  by  using 
fire-arms  against  them,  instead  of  the  spear 
and  the  arrow.  “ His  true  country,"  as  Mr. 
Bennett  observes,  w is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and 
untrodden  wilds  of  which,  from  the  immense 
deserts  of  the  north  to  the  trackless  forests  of 
the  south,  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled. In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  in 
some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in 
the  vast  jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  still  main- 
tains a precarious  footing ; but  from  the 
classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once 
exposed  to  his  ravages,  he  has  been  uiterly 
dislodged  and  extirpated.”  How  different 
was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ! Struck 
witli  the  magnificent  appearance  of  these 
animals,  they  imported  them  in  vast  numbers 
from  Africa,  for  their  public  spectacles.  1 
Quintus  Scacvola,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
the  first  in  Rome  who  exhibited  a combat  of 
Lions  ; but  Sylla  the  dictator,  during  his  ‘ 
przetorship,  exhibited  a hundred  Lions  . after 
him,  Pompey  the  Great  produced  no  less  than 
six  hundred  in  the  grand  circus  : and  Czesar 
the  dictator  four  hundred.  Mark  Antony 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  these  noble  animals,  accompanied  1 
by  his  mistress  Cytheris,  an  actress  from  the 
theatre  : a sight,  suvs  Pliny,  that  surpassed 
in  enormity  even  all  the  calamities  of  the 
times. 

“ The  general  prey  of  the  African  Lion," 
Mr.  Broderip  observes,  “ consists  of  the  larger 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  few  of  which 
it  is  unable  to  master ; and  it  is  a severe 
scourge  to  the  fanner,  who  is  consequently 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  Lions,  and  generally  i 
a most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot. 
Though  mortal  accidents  frequently  happen 
in  these  huntings,  the  cool  sportsman  seldom 
fails  of  using  his  rifle  with  effect.  Lions 
when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at 
first,  and  if  no  cover  is  near,  and  they  are 
not  pursued,  they  gradually  mend  their  pace 
to  a trot,  till  they  have  reached  a good 
distance,  and  then  they  bound  away.  Their 
demeanour  upon  these  occasions  has  been 
described  to  us  by  eye- witnesses  to  be  of  a 
careless  description,  ns  if  they  did  not  want 
a fray,  but,  if  pressed,  were  ready  to  fight  it 
out.  If  they  are  pursued  closely,  they  turn 
and  couch,  generally  with  their  faces  to  the 
adversary  ; then  the  nerves  of  the  sportsman 
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are  tried.  If  he  is  collected  and  master  of 
his  craft,  the  well-directed  rifle  ends  the  scene 
at  once  ; but  if,  in  the  flutter  of  the  moment, 
the  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
by,  leaving  the  Lion  unhurt,  the  infuriated 
beast  frequently  charges  on  his  enemies, 
dealing  destruction  around  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case  ; and  a steady 
unshrinking  deportment  has,  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  saved  the  life  of  the 
hunter.” 

The  distinctions  which  some  naturalists 
have  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the 
African  and  Asiatic  Lions  have  been  alto- 
gether denied  by  Buffon,  with  whom  Cuvier 
appears  to  coincide.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  writers,  who  have  lately  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject,  state  that  the 
African  Lion  is  larger,  has  a more  regular 
and  graceful  form,  is  generally  of  a darker 
colour,  and  has  a less  extensive  mane.  The 
African  varieties  are,  1.  The  Barbary  Lion , 
which  is  described  as  having  a deep  yellow- 
ish brown  fur  and  a full  flowing  mane  : 2. 
The  Senegal  Lion , the  fur  of  which  is  of  a 
brighter  vellow  tint,  and  the  mane  thinner  : 
3.  The  Cape  Lion , of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  brown,  the  other  yellowish  ; 
the  former  being  the  most  powerful  and 
ferocious.  The  Asiatic  varieties  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  Bengal  Lion ; the  Per- 
sian or  Arabian  Lion;  and  the  Maneless 
Lion  of  Guzerat ; the  last  of  which  appears 
to  be  limited  to  a comparatively  small  dis- 
trict. There  is  also  the  Puma , or  American 
Lion;  a description  of  which  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  alphabetical  position  : but  that 
animal,  it  should  be  observed,  is  destitute  of 
several  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  true  Lion,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation. . 

We  would  willingly,  if  space  permitted, 
insert  some  of  the  stirring  narratives  which 
recent  travellers  have  given  of  Oriental 
Lion  hunts  : our  readers  must,  however,  be 
content  with  a brief  notice,  which  we  copy 
from  the  excellent  publication  last  quoted  : 
— “The  habits  of  the  Asiatic  Lions  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  Africa,  excepting 


six  or  seven  years  old ; and  the  natural 
period  of  a Lion’s  life  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  about  twentv-two  years  ; but  instances 
are  on  record  which  show  they  have  some- 
times attained  the  “ age  of  man.” 

LION-LIZARD.  The  name  applied  by 
Catesby  in  his  Natural  History  ot  Carolina 
to  the  Basilisk  (. Basiliscus  Americanvs.) 

LITHODOMUS.  A Molluscous  animal 
inhabiting  a bivalve  shell,  oblong,  almost  | 
ecually  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  the  sum- 
mits very  near  the  anterior.  They  at  first 
suspend  themselves  to  stones,  like  the  com- 
mon Mussels,  but  then  they  perforate  them. 


STONE-BORER. 

(TTTHOnOMOS  IITHOPHAOU8  ) 

and  bury  themselves  in  the  excavations, 
whence  they  cannot  issue.  Cuvier  says,  that 
when  young,  the  Lithodomus  suspends  itself 
to  rocks  by  a byssus,  but,  as  it  grows,  it 
pierces  a hole,  and  introduces  itself,  forming 
a cavity  which  thenceforward  it  never  leaves: 
indeed,  after  a short  time,  as  it  merely  en- 
larges the  interior,  without  making  the  en- 
trance any  wider,  its  increasing  bulk  renders 
it  unable  to  quit  its  cell,  and  in  such  cases 
the  byssus  dies  away. 

LITHOPHAGIDvE.  A fumily  of  Mol- 
lusca,  consisting  of  terebrating  bivalves, 
without  accessory  valves. 

LITHORNIS.  [See  Supplement.] 
LITIIOTRYA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  allied  to  the  family  of  Pedunculated 
Cirripedes,  inhabiting  an  irregularly  shaped 
pyramidal  shell,  consisting  of  eight  unequal 
pieces  ; having  at  the  base  an  irregularly 
cap-shaped  appendage,  like  the  inverted 

shell  of  a Patella,  and  to  which  the  lower 

that  the  former,  frMn“\he',«atr'oT’ti'ic  part  of  the  peduncle  ia  affixed.  The  genus 
countrr,  frequent  the  jungles.  In  India  the  derives  its  name  from  the  power  possessed 
elephant  is  generally  employed  in  tile  chase  ] by  the  animal  of  making  dwelling  holes  in 
which  is  even  now  conducted  with  more  ( stones  or  pieces  of  rock. 


pomp  and  circumstance  than 


in  Africa. 


LITTORINA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 


The  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times,  foun(i  on  the  sea-shores  in  all  parts  of  the 
those  of  Genghis  Khan  for  instance,  will  worp^  feeding  upon  sea-weed.  They  in- 
occur  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  oe-  habit  turbinated,  thick  shell,  consisting  of 


counts  of  most  Asiatic  modern  sportsmen 
give  a most  courageous  bearing  to  the  Lions 
in  those  encounters.  One  of  these  states 
that  the  Lions  in  India,  instead  of  running 
away  when  pursued  through  a jungle,  seldom 
take  to  cover  as  a refuge  at  all.  On  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  they  spring  out 
to  meet  them  open-mouthed  in  the  plain 


few  whorls  ; spire  acuminated  ; columella 
rather  flattened  ; operculum,  horny,  spiral, 
; with  rapidly  increasing  volutions.  The 
common  Periwinkle  is  a specimen  of  this 
1 genus. 

, LIZARD.  ( Lacerta .)  A group  of  Reptiles, 
' which  not  only  differ  from  every  other  class 


They  are"  thus  easily  shot  ; but  if  they  are  j of  animals,  but  they  also  vary  widely  lrom 
missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  each  other.  With  respect  to  size,  the  ranks  of 
most  formidable  adversaries.  They  are  even  | no  class  of  beings  arc  so  opposi  te:  contrast  the 
said  to  have  Bprung  on  the  heads  of  the  gigantic  and  ferocious  Crocodile  with  the  m- 
laracst  elephants,  and  to  have  fairly  pulled  t offensive  Chameleon  ; or  the  monstrous  bau- 
them  to  the  ground,  riders  and  all,”  """  remains  excite  the 


The  mane  and  tuft  on  the  tail  of  a Lion 
are  not  fully  developed  till  the  animal  is 


riau  reptiles,  whose  fossil  remains  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders,  with  the  harmless 
little  Lizard  of  our  walls  and  copses  l They 
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vary  too  in  colour  greatly,  and  they  differ 
considerably  in  form.  Hut  the  principal 
distinction  between  the  Lizard  species  arises 
from  the  manner  of  bringing  forth  their 
young.  Some  are  viviparous  j others  emit 
their  spawn  like  fishes.  The  Crocodile,  the 
Iguana,  and  all  the  larger  kinds,  produce 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  vivifying 
heat  of  the  sun  : the  animals  that  issue  from 
them  are  complete  on  leaving  their  shells, 
and  their  first  efforts  to  run  are  in  order  to 
procure  subsistence  in  their  native  element. 
The  viviparous  kinds,  in  which  are  all  the 
Salamanders,  are  produced  from  the  bodies 
of  the  females  perfect  and  active,  and  un- 
dergo no  future  change  : but  those  which 
are  bred  in  the  water,  and,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  spawn,  suffer  a very  con- 
siderable change  in  their  form  ; being*  gene- 
rated with  external  6kins  or  coverings, 
which  sometimes  enclose  their  feet,  and  give 
them  a serpentine  appearance.  To  these 
adscititious  6kins  fins  are  superadded  above 
and  below  their  tails,  which  assist  the  ani- 
mals in  swimming  ; but  when  the  false  skins 
drop  off,  these  likewise  disappear  ; and  then 
the  Lizards,  with  their  four  feet,  are  com- 
pletely formed,  aud  exchange  the  water  for 
the  land.  The  most  important  of  all  these 
will  be  found  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume  ; aud  we  shall  therefore  have  to 
consider  in  this  place  those  only  which  are 
denominated  Lacertidce,  or  True  Lizards, 
which  are  bright-eyed,  active,  slender  little 
unimals,  adorned  with  brilliant  colours,  and 
whose  aspect  and  manners  have  nothing  re- 
pulsive about  them. 

The  Green  Lizard.  ( Lacerta  agilis.) 
This  elegant  species,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  seems 
pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Old 
Continent,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length  ; exhibiting  a rich  and  varied  mix- 
ture of  darker  and  lighter  green,  interspersed 
with  spots  and  marks  of  yellow,  brown,  &c. 
The  head  is  green,  covered  with  large  an- 
gular scales  ; the  rest  of  the  upper  parts 
with  very  small  ovate  ones  : the  tail,  which 
is  commonly  much  longer  than  the  body, 
is  marked  into  very  numerous  scaly  rings  ; 
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and  the  under  part  of  the  animal,  both  on 
the  body  and  limbs,  is  of  a pule  blue-green 
cast : beneath  the  throat  is  a kind  of  collar, 
formed  by  a row  of  scales  much  larger  than 
the  rest ; the  abdomen  and  under  surface  of 
the  limbs  is  likewise  covered  with  scales  : 
the  tongue  i9  moderately  long,  broad  at 
the  base,  bifid  towards  the  tip,  and  covered 
pn  its  broad  part  with  numerous  rows  of 
minute  sharp  papillce  pointing  backwards, 


Natural  ftigtorp ; 


and  thus  the  better  enabling  the  animal  to 
retain  and  swallow  its  prey,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  insects.  Email  worm*,  fee.  The 
Green  Lizard  is  found  in  various  situations, 
in  gardens,  about  warm  walls,  buildings,  fec- 
it is  extremely  active,  pursuing  it*  Insect 
prey  with  great  celerity,  and  readily  es- 
caping from  pursuit  when  disturbed  If 
taken,  however,  it  soon  becomes  familiar, 
dnd  to  a certain  degree  may  even  be  tamed  ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  regarded  with  favour  i 
in  many  countries.  It  appears  to  run  into  ! 
many  varieties  both  as  to  size  and  colour.  ! 
but  in  all  these  states  the  particular  charac-  j 
teristics  of  the  species  are  easily  ascertained,  i 

The  Variegated  Lizard.  (7«ui  u- 
guixin.)  The  colour  of  this  large  species  it  [ 
highly  beautiful,  consisting  of  an  elegant  i 
variegation  of  brown,  blackish,  and  purple 
spots,  on  a pale  bluish-white,  and,  in  some  j 
parts,  yellowish  ground.  The  head  is  co-  i 
vered,  as  in  the  Green  Lizard,  with  large  j 
scales  or  plates  ; the  body  with  small  scales,  ; 
so  disposed  as  to  mark  the  sides  into  nu- 
merous tapering  annuli  or  stride : and  the 
tail,  which  is  very  long,  is  surrounded  by 
extremely  numerous  rings  of  small  square 
scales,  and  tapers  to  a slender  point.  The 
head  is  rather  longer  and  more  tapering  than 
that  of  the  Green  Lizard  : the  tongue  is 
broad,  flat,  long,  forked  at  the  tip,  and  cu- 
riously striated  on  each  ride.  Native  of 
South  America. 

The  Viviparous  Lizard.  (Zootoca  rfn-  ! 
para.)  As  its  name  imports,  this  reptile 
is  produced  alive.  It  frequents  thickets,  , 
heaths,  and  sunny  banks  ; and  several  are  | 
often  seen  in  such  situations  basking  in  the  ' 
summer  sun,  and  watching  for  their  insect 
prey.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and 
retreat  to  their  hiding-places  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  The  average  length  of  this  species  is 
about  six  inches. 

We  have  specified  tliree  species  of  this 
group,  and  others  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  this  work.  Lizards  are  so  nu- 
merous in  genera  and  species  that  we  musi 
refer  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  making 
further  acquaintance  with  them  to  the  ela- 
borate and  admirable  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Lizards  in  the  British  Museum,  by  J.  E. 
Gray,  F.  R.  S.,  a goodly  volume  of  nearly 
300  pages. 

LIMNORI  A.  A genus  of  Isopodous  Crus- 
tacea, in  which  the  head  is  as  broad  as  the 
first  segment  of  the  body,  and  the  eyes  gra- 
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nutated.  The  only  known  species  C L . ho- 
norin') is  like  a small  wood-louse  in  general 
appearance.  It  is  of  an  ash-colour,  with  black 
eves  : it  was  first  discovered  in  Britain  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  builder  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,  who  found  it  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  the  wood-work  necessary  m lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  that  useful  structure, 
which  it  perforated  in  every  direction.  It 
is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  British  and 
Irish  coasts,  and  has  even  attracted  notice 
in  France  by  its  perforating  ravages  into 
wooden  piles,  piers,  jetties,  and  other  struc- 
tures embedded  in  the  sea.  The  small 
line  by  the  side  of  the  figure  denotes  the 
natural  size  of  this  Lilliputian  but  destruc- 
tive Isopode.  [See  Ciielura.] 

LITHOSIIDiE.  This  family  of  Hetero- 
cerous  Lepidoptera  is  of  small  extent,  and 
the  species  are  weak  and  inactive  : the  body 
is  slender  ; the  antenme  are  slender  and  se- 
taceous ; the  mouth  considerably  developed, 
the  maxilla:  being  long  and  spiral,  and  the 
labial  palpi  of  moderate  size,  and  three- 
jointed  ; the  thorax  is  not  crested  ; and  the 
wine3  are  comparatively  of  delicate  struc- 
ture, and  elongated.  The  brilliant  colours 
of  some  of  these  insects  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  flew  by  day  i but  the  con- 
trarv  is  the  case,  and  their  flight  is  short  and 
feeble.  The  larvae  are  cylindrical,  often 
somewhat  hairy,  with  six  pectoral,  ^eight 
ventral,  and  two  anal  feet : they  are  solitary 
in  their  habits,  and  never  reside  either  in  a 
case  or  in  a general  tent-like  web.  There 
are  several  exotic  species  of  this  family  which 
are  very  splendid.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Lithosia  found  in  this  country  are  very 
sombre  in  colour. 

LLAMA,  or  GUANACO.  ( Auchenia  gla 
ma.)  This  animal  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Camel  in  form  and  structure, 
but  is  much  inferior  in  size.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America,  and  is  particularly  plen- 
tiful in  Teru,  where  it  inhabits,  in  a wild 


Llama  is  nearly  that  of  a stag,  or  about  four 
feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  six  feet  m 
length  : the  neck  is  very  long,  and  habitually 
uptight ; the  bead  is  small;  the  eyes  large 
and  brilliant ; the  lips  thick  ; and  the  ears 
long  and  movable  : the  haunches  are  slightly 
elevated  ; and  on  the  breast  is  a bunch  which 
constantly  exudes  a yellowish  oily  matter. 
Its  general  colour  is  a light  brown,  the  under 
parts  beiug  whitish  ; and  sometimes  it  is 
said  to  be  varied  or  patched  with  darker  and 
lighter  shades  on  different  parts,  and  to  have 
a black  stripe  running  down  the  back.  Ihe 
tail  is  about  five  inches  long,  small,  straight, 
and  slightly  curved  downwards,  rhe  hoofs 
are  divided,  and  terminated  by  small  horny 
appendages,  rounded  above,  and  on  either 
side  somewhat  curved.  It  has  no  upper 
cutting  teeth.  In  the  wild  animal  the  hair 
is  long  and  shaggy  ; in  the  domesticated 
smoother  and  closer.  It  requires  no  core  or 
expense  with  respect  to  attendance  or  pro- 
vision  for  its  sustenance  ; it  is  satisfied  with 
vegetables,  requiring  neither  corn  nor  hay  ; 
and  it  even  exceeds  the  camel  in  its  absti- 
nence and  endurance  of  thirst.  The  voice 
of  the  Llama  resembles  the  shrill  neighing 
of  the  horse.  It  is  naturally  patient  and 
enduring  -,  but  when  ungry  or  attacked,  it 
strikes  with  its  feet,  and  ejects  from  its  mouth 
a quantity  of  saliva,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
so  caustic  a nature  as  to  inflame  the  skin 
and  produce  slight  eruptions.  When  the 
Spaniards  invaded  South  America,  it  was 
kept  in  immense  numbers  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic,  and  also  for  food  ; its  skin,  also, 
was  prepared  as  leather,  and  its  wool  spun 
and  manufactured  into  cloth.  Immense 
numbers  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
transport  of  ore  from  the  mines  ; the  ordi- 
nary load  of  each  Llama  was  about  100  lbs., 
and  its  rate  of  travelling  with  this  burthen 
over  rugged  mountain  passes  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  a day.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  especially 
the  mule,  which  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  have  very  generally  superseded  the 
Llama  as  beasts  of  burthen  ; whilst  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
ox,  has  rendered  it  less  necessary  as  affording 
either  food,  leather,  or  wool.  The  fleece  of 
the  Guancico,  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
wild  Llama,  is  louger  than  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated animal,  and  is  in  much  request 
for  the  manufacture  of  many  woollen  cloths 
of  a delicate  texture. 

LOACH,  or  LOCHE.  ( Cobitis  barbatula.) 
A small  fish,  often  found  secreted  under 
stones  in  small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and 
which  6wims  rapidly  away  when  disturbed 
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gtate,  the  highest  and  coldest  parts  of  moun 
tains,  feeding  in  numerous  herds,  and  flying 
with  great  rapidity  at  the  sight  of  man. 
The  ancient  Peruvians,  however,  completely 
subdued  and  domesticated  it  as  a beast  of 
burthen,  and  to  them  it  answered  the  same 
purposes  as  the  camel  and  dromedary  of 
the  old  continent.  The  general  size  of  the 
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by  moving  the  stone.  It  seldom  exceeds 
four  inches  in  length  ; has  six  barbules  about 
the  mouth  ; feeds  on  worms  and  uquatic  m- 
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sects ; and  the  flesh  is  accounted  excellent. 
The  head,  back,  and  sides  are  clouded  and 
spotted  with  brown  on  a yellowish  white 
ground  ; the  fins  spotted  with  dark  brown  j 
and  the  belly  and  under  surface  white. 

LOBIVANELLUS.  A genus  of  Birds 
allied  to  the  Lapwings,  of  which  we  may 
particularize  the  Lobivanellus  Lobatls,  j 
or  Wattled  Pewit.  This  is  an  attractive  j 
and  showy  bird,  of  the  Plover  kind,  common 
in  most  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  when 
unmolested  approaching  sufficiently  close  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  to  permit  its 
habits,  &c.  to  be  minutely  observed.  In  some 
districts,  however,  it  has  been  much  per- 
secuted, and  has  become  so  shy  and  distrust- 
ful as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  Alarm  Bird, 
from  its  rising  high  in  the  air  and  screaming 
at  the  approach  of  every  intruder.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a beautiful  primrose-co- 
loured wattle,  with  which  the  colouring  of 
the  bill  and  the  bold  eye  closely  assimilate  ; 
the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the 
chest,  are  black ; back,  wing-coverts,  and 
scapularies,  dark  grayish-brown  ; primaries 
black  ; tail  white,  crossed  near  the  extremity 
by  a broadband  of  black  ; tarsi  purplish  red  ; 
scales  black  ; spur  yellow.  The  colours  of 
the  plumage  are  strongly  contrasted  ; and, 
taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Plovers  yet  discovered.  u While 
on  the  wing,"  Mr.  Gould  observes,  “ it  has 
much  of  the  carriage  of  the  common  Eu- 
ropean Pewit  ( Vancllus  cristatusX  but  a de- 
cided difference  is  observuble  in  its  mode  of 
running,  and  in  its  more  bold  and  attractive 
manners.” 

LOBSTER.  (ITomarus  vulgaris).  Acrus- 
taecous  animal,  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Mackouka,  or  long-tailed  Decapods  (but 
constituting  a species  of  Cancer , or  crab,  in 
the  Linmcan  system)*  Lobsters  are  found 
in  great  plenty  about  many  of  the  European 
shores  ; their  general  habitation  being  in 
the  clearest  waters,  about  the  foot  of  such 
rocks  as  impend  over  the  sea.  The  colour 
of  this  animal  alive  is  a fine  bluish  black, 
beautifully  variegated  with  paler  spots  and 
clouds  : it  lias  a smooth  thorax  ; a short 
serrated  snout  ; very  long  antenna;,  and 
between  them  two  shorter  bifid  ones.  The 
elaws  and  fangs  are  large,  the  greater  being 
tuberculated.  and  the  lesser  serrated  on  their 
interior  edges : it  has  four  pair  of  legs  ; the 
tail  has  six  joints  ; and  the  caudal  fin  is 
rounded.  The  two  great  claws  of  the  Lobster 
constitute  its  instruments  of  provision  and 
defence : they  open  like  a pair  of  nippers, 
possess  great  strength,  are  notched  like  a 
saw,  and  take  a firm  hold.  Besides  these 
powerful  members,  which  may  be  considered 
as  arms,  the  Lobster  has  eight  legs  and  a 
tail  ; the  latter,  expanded  laterally,  being  a 
very  powerful  instrument  for  motion  in 
water.  Between  the  two  claws  is  placed  the 
head,  very  small,  and  furnished  with  eyes, 
which  are  projectile  or  retractile  at  pleasure. 
The  mouth,  like  that  of  an  insect,  opens 
longitudinally,  and  is  furnished  with  two 
teeth  for  the  comminution  of  it3  food  ; and 
between  them  there  is  a fleshy  substance 
shaped  like  a tongue.  The  intestines  consist 


of  one  long  canal  : and  the  spinal  marrow 
is  lodged  in  the  breast-bone.  The  ovary,  I 
or  place  where  the  spawn  i«  first  produced,  ] 
is  situated  backward  towards  the  tail,  where 
u red  substance  is  always  found,  composed 
of  u number  of  small  spawns,  too  minute  for 
exclusion  : from  this  receptacle  proceed  two 
canals,  which  o|»cn  on  each  tide  of  tl^e  junc- 
tures of  the  shell,  towards  the  belly  ; and 
through  these  passages  the  small*  round 
particles,  destined  for  the  future  young, 
descend  to  l»e  exeluded,  and  arranged  under 
the  tail.  No  sooner  do  the  voung  quit  the 
parent  Lobster  than  they  seek  refuge  in  the 
minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  other  secure 
apertures  ; and  in  a few  weeks  they  acquire 
hard,  firm  shells,  which  furnish  them  both 
with  defensive  and  offensive  armour. 

Like  the  crabs,  they  change  their  shelly 
covering  annually  ; previous  to  which  pro-  1 
cess  they  appear  sick,  languid,  and  restless  : 
no  longer  laboriously  harrowing  up  the  sand, 
or  hunting  for  their  prey,  but  lying  torpid 
and  motionless,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation 
of  their  approaching  fate.  They  acquire 
the  new  shell  in  about  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  time,  being  perfectly  defence- 
less, they  become  the  prey,  not  only  of  fish, 
but  also  of  such  of  their  own  species  as  are 
not  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  are  able  to  draw  the 
muscles  of  their  claws  out  of  their  hard 
covering  ; but  persons  who  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject  say,  that 
during  the  pining  state  of  the  animal,  before 
casting  its  shell,  the  limb  becomes  contracted 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  through  the  joints  and  narrow 
passage  near  the  bojly.  Like  all  other  crus- 
taceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 
whilst  in  a soft  state  ; and  on  comparing  the 
dimensions  of  the  old  shell  with  that  of  the 
new,  the  latter  is  frequently  found  to  be 
one-third  larger — an  amazing  addition  in 
such  a short  interval,  and  which  cannot  be 
explained  on  any  known  principle  of  animal  ; 
vegetation. 

These  animals  are  very  sensible  to  the 
shock  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  which  . 
they  live,  by  the  firing  of  cannon  ; and  the 
circumstance  of  Lobsters  losing  their  claws 
from  this  cause,  or  from  thunder-claps,  is  1 
well  authenticated.  The  restoration  of  claws 
lost  thus,  or  from  their  frequent  combats 
with  each  other,  in  which  the  vanquished  i 
party  generally  leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in  J 
his  adversary’s  grasp,  may  be  readily  ob-  , 
served,  as  the  new  limb  seldom,  if  ever,  i 
attains  the  size  of  the  former  one.  In  the  | 
water  they  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  i 
and,  when  suddenly  alarmed,  can  spring  to  j 
a great  distance.  They  effect  their  retreat 
in  a rock  with  surprising  dexterity,  throwing  ‘ 
themselves  into  a passage  barely  sufficient 
for  their  bodies  to  pass.  Lobsters  begin  to 
breed  in  the  spring,  and  continue  breeding  j 
during  part  of  the  summer.  In  the  months 
I of  July  and  August  the  young  may  be  ob-  j 
I served  in  great  numbers  in  the  little  pools  j 
1 left  by  the  tide  among  the  rocks.  In  some  I 
| places  Lobsters  are  caught  with  the  hand  : 

I but  they  are  generally  taken  by  means  of  j 
| pots  or  traps,  constructed  of  osier  twigs,  and 
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baited  with  garbage  ; they  are  then  at- 
tached to  a cord  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
. their  stations  marked  by  means  ot  buoys. 
Lobsters  are  esteemed  a very  rich  and 
nourishing  aliment ; and  they  are  generally 
in  their  best  season  from  the  middle  ot 
October  till  the  beginning  of  May.  There 
ure  several  varieties  ; with  some  differences 
in  the  claws,  the  size,  and  the  places  of  re- 
sort, but  few  in  the  habits  or  conformations. 

LOBSTER  MOTH.  [See  Stauropus.] 

LOCUSTS.  ( LocuMulx.)  These  noxious 
insects,  whose  numbers  and  voracity  consti- 
tute one  of  the  severest  pests  of  the.  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe,  are  classed  with  the 
I Grasshoppers  by  Linnams,  uuder  the  genus 
i Ciryllus;  but  more  modern  entomologists 
' have  applied  the  term  Saltatoria  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  power  of  leaping  which 
the  species  possess  ; and  in  this  instance,  us 
in  many  others  where  the  scientific,  names 
of  genera  and  subgenera  (of  insects  in.  par- 
ticular) differ,  some  unavoidable  contusion 
exists.  They  have  coloured  elytra,  and 
large  wings,  disposed  when  at  rest  in  straight  | 
folds,  covered  by  the  long  narrow  wing-  j 
cases,  and  frequently  exhibiting  blue,  green, 
or  red  colours  : the  antemite  are  short ; the 
feet  have  only  three  joints  ; and  the  hind  | 
legs  are  long,  strong,  and  formed  for  leap-  j 
ing.  . . , 

The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Migra- 
tory Locust  (Gryllus  miyratorius ),  which, 
of  all  the  animals  capable  of  injuring  man-  I 
kind,  seem  to  possess  the  most  dreadful 
powers  of  destruction.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
almost  all  the  south  ot  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appearance  in  legions,  aud  carry 
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desolation  with  them,  in  a few  hours  changing 
the  most  fertile  provinces  into  barren  de- 
serts, and  darkening  the  air  by  their  num- 
bers. This  formidable  Locust  is  generally 
of  a brownish  colour,  varied  with  pale  red,  | 
and  the  legs  arc  of  a bluish  cast.  Happily  I 
for  mankind,  this  awful  visitation  is  not 
frequently  repeated  ; for  they  arc  often  not 
only  the  precursors  of  famine,  but,  when 
they  die,  the  putrefaction  which  arises  from 
their  inconceivable  number  ia  so  great,  that  | 


it  is  justly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  some  of 
those  desolating  pestilences  which  almost 
depopulate  whole  districts  of  country.  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  his  “ Travels,”  states,  that  in  the  j 
southern  parts  of  Africa  the  whole,  surface 
of  the  ground  might  literally  be  said  to  be 
covered  with  them  for  an  area  of  nearly  -oOO  : 
square  miles.  When  driven  into  the  sea 
by  a north-west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the  | 
shore  for  fifty  miles  a bank  three  or  four  i 
feet  high,  and  when  the  wind  was  south- 
east the  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  | 
smelt  at  the  distance  of  lot)  miles  : the  air, 
in  short,  became  poisoned  by  their  fetid  ex-  l 
halations.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  “ Researches, 
has  the  following  graphical  description  ot 
a swarm  of  Locusts,  closely  resembling  the 
species  ( Gryllus  migratorius)  which  he  saw 
in  South  America,  in  1835.  It  was  at  the 
passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  near  the  . village 
and  river  of  Luxan.  “Shortly  before  we 
arrived  at  this  place,  we  observed  to  the 
southward  a ragged  cloud  of  a dark  reddish- 
brown  colour.  For  some  time,  we  had  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  thick  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  some  great  lire  on  the  plains. 
Soon  afterwards  we  found  it  was  a pest  of 
locusts.  The  insects  overtook  us,  as  they 
were  travelling  northward,  by  the  aid  of 
a light  breeze,  at  the  rate,  I should  sup- 
pose, of  tenor  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
main  body  filled  the  air  from  a height  of 
twenty  feet,  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two 
or  three  thousand  above  the  ground.  The 
noise  of  their  approach  was  that  of  a strong 
breeze  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a ship. 
The  sky  seen  through  the  advanced  guard 
appeared  like  a mezzotiuto  engraving,  but 
the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight ; 
they  were  not,  however,  so  thick  but  that 
they  could  escape  from  a stick  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  When  they  alighted 
they  were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves 
in  a field,  and  changed  the  green  into  a red- 
dish colour  : the  swarm  having  once  alighted, 
the  individuals  flew  from  side  to  side  in  any 
direction.  Of  course  this  swarm  cannot  even 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Eastern  world, 
yet  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the  well-known 
descriptions  of  their  ravages  more  intel- 
ligible.” 

But  to  recount  the  various  devastations 
which  these  famished  insects  have  at  diller- 
ent  times  occasioned,  would  be  endless. 
They  have  several  times  visited  Poland  and 
the  south  of  Europe  in  amazing  numbers  ; 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  their 
reaching  our  own  coasts  : happily  for  us, 
however,  the  cold  and  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate are  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
production.  . 

One  of  the  largest  Locusts  known  is  the 
Grj/llus  crwtatiLs  of  Linnams,  a highly  beau- 
tiful species  ; being  of  a bright  red,  with 
the  body  annulated  with  black,  and  the  legs 
varied  with  yellow  : the  upper  wings  marked 
alternately  with  dark  and  pale  green  ; the 
lower  with  transverse  wavy  streaks  : its 
length  is  about  four  inches;  and  the  ex- 
panse of  wings  when  fully  extended  about 
Heven  and  a half.  These,  with  other  large 
kinds,  are  made  use  of  in  some  parts  ot  the 
world  as  an  article  of  food  ; and  sold,  both 
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fresh  nnd  salted,  in  the  markets  of  some 
parts  of  the  Levant.  Hasselquist,  alluding 
to  the  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  fed 
on  Locusts  and  wild  honey,  thus  expresses 
himself : “They  who  deny  insects  to  have 
been  the  food  of  this  holy  man,  urge  that 
this  insect  is  an  unaccustomary  and  unna- 
tural food  ; but  they  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary,  if  they  would  travel 
hither,  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  S3  ria,  an'd  take 
a meal  with  the  Arabs.  Roasted  Locusts 
are  at  this  time  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  at  the 
proper  season,  when  they  can  procure  them  ; 
60  that  in  all  probability  this  dish  had  been 
used  in  the  time  of  St.  John.”  He  further 
says,  that  when  corn  is  scarce  the  Arabians 
grind  the  Locusts  in  liandmills,  or  pound 
them  in  Btone  mortars,  and  bake  them  as 
bread  ; that  he  has  frequently  6een  Locusts 
used  by  the  Arabians,  even  when  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  corn  ; but  then  they  stew  them 
with  butter,  nnd  make  them  into  a kind  of 
fricasee,  the  flavour  of  which  is  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  Later  travellers  have  fully 
conlirmed  these  remarks.  We  may  accord- 
ingly see  the  folly  of  that  dispute  among 
Divines  about  the  nature  of  St.  John’s  food 
in  the  wilderness  — some  maintaining  that 
the_  word  in  the  original  text  means  the 
fruit  of  a certain  tree  ; others  that  a species 
of  bird  is  intended,  & c. ; while  those  who 
adhered  to  the  literal  meaning  were  the 
only  ones  who  were  both  consistent  and 
orthodox. 

To  give  a description  of  the  various  species 
of  Locusts,  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
unreasonable  length,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  but  little  of  useful  information  : it 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  show  how  the 
three  large  groups  or  genera  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  : — Acrydium. 
(Spine-breasted  Locusts.)  The  thorax  and 
wing-covers  of  ordinary  dimensions  ; a pro- 
jecting spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breast ; 
and  a little  projecting  cushion  between  the 
nails  of  all  the  feet.  2.  Lociista.  (Locusts 
proper.)  The  thorax,  and  usually  the  wing- 
covers  also,  of  ordinary  dimensions  ; no  pro- 
jecting spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  ; 
cushions  between  the  nails  of  the  feet.  3. 
Tctrix.  ( Grouse  Locust. ) The  thorax 
greatly  prolonged,  tapering  to  a point  behind 
and  covering  the  whole  of  the  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; wing- covers 
exceedingly  minute,  consisting  only  of  a 
little  scale  on  each  side  of  the  body ; fore- 
part of  the  breast  forming  a projection  like 
a cravat  or  stock,  to  receive  the  lower  part 
of  the  head  : no  spine  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast  ; no  cushions  between  the  nails. 

“ In  the  South  of  France,”  saj-s  Dr.  Thnd- 
deus  Harris,  “ the  people  make  a business, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  of  collecting 
Locusts  and  their  eggs,  the  latter  being 
turned  out  of  the  ground  in  little  masses 
cemented  and  covered  with  a sort  of  gum  in 
which  they  are  enveloped  by  the  insects. 
Rewards  are  offered  and  paid  for  their  col- 
lection, half  a franc  being  given  for  a kilo- 
gramme (about  2 lb.  3Joz.  avoirdupois)  of 
the  insects,  and  a quarter  of  a franc  for  the  ! 
same  weight  of  their  eggs.  At  tliis  rate  | 
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j twenty  thousand  franca  were  paid  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  twenty-five  thousand  in  Arlta. 
in  the  year  1013  ; in  1«24,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  in  1 rix 
thousand  two  hundred  francs  were  paid  in 
Marseilles.  It  is  stated  that  an  active  boy 
can  collect  from  six  to  seven  kilogrammes 
(or  from  13  lb.  3oz.  to  15  lb.  7 oz.)  of  eggs  in 
one  day.  The  Locusts  are  taken  bv  meant 
of  a piece  of  stout  cloth,  carried  by  war  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  draw  it  rapidly  along,  so  1 
that  the  edge  may  sweep  over  the  surface  of  ! 
the  soil,  and  the  two  others  hold  up  the  doth  j 
behind  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  ' 
This  contrivance  seems  to  operate  somewhat  ! 
like  a horse-rake,  in  gathering  the  insects 
into  winrows  or  heaps,  from  which  they  are 
speedily  transferred  to  large  sacks.  A some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  successfully  tried 
in  this  country  (United  States  of  America;,  ! 
as  appears  by  an  account  published  in  the 
44  New  England  Farmer.”  It  is  there  stated 
that,  in  July,  1826,  Mr.  Arnold  Thompson.  ! 
of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  caught,  in  one  ; 
evening,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  I 
twelve,  in  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  grain- 
fields,  five  bushels  and  three  peeks  of  grass- 
hopper s,  or  more  properly  locusts.  His  mode 
of  catching  them  was  by  attaching  two 
sheets  together,  and  fastening  them  to  a pole, 
which  was  used  as  the  front  part  of  the  drag 
The  pole  extended  beyond  the  width  of  the  : 
sheets,  so  as  to  admit  persons  at  both  rides 
to  draw  it  forward.  At  the  rides  of  the  drag, 
braces  extended  from  the  pole  to  raise  the 
back  part  considerably  from  the  ground,  so  ■ 
that  the  grasshoppers  could  not  escape. 
After  running  the  drag  about  a dozen  rods 
with  rapidity,  the  braces  were  taken  out. 
and  the  sheets  doubled  over ; the  insects 
were  then  swept  from  each  end  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sheet,  where  was  left  an  opening  1 
to  the  mouth  of  a bag  which  held  about  half 
a bushel  ; when  deposited  and  tied  up,  the 
drag  was  again  opened  and  ready  to  proceed. 
When  this  bag  was  filled  so  as  to  become 
burtliensome,  (their  weight  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  same  measure  of  corn.  ) 
the  bag  was  opened  into  a larger  one.  and 
the  grasshoppers  received  into  a new  deposit. 
The  drag  can  be  used  only  in  the  evening, 
when  the  grasshoppers  are  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  grain.  His  manner  of  destroying 
them  was  by  dipping  the  large  bags  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  wafer.  When  boiled,  they 
had  a reddish  appearance,  and  made  a fine 
feast  for  the  farmer’s  hogs." 

LONGICORNES;  or  LONGICORN 
BEETLES.  The  name  given  to  a tribe  of  ; 
coleopterous  insects,  or  beetles,  which  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  i 
the  antenna;,  and  by  the  first  three  joints  of  1 
the  tarsi  being  furnished  with  a brush.  The  j 
larvas  mostly  reside  in  the  interior  of  trees.  ‘ 
or  under  the  bark  ; and  are  either  wholly 
destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small. 
Both  in  their  larva  and  perfect  state,  but 
particularly  in  the  former,  they  do  much 
injury  to  vegetation.  Some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  brilliantly  coloured  : and  some 
j are  remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable 
I musky  odour. 
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Mr.  Westwood  observes  : “ F rom  the  habits 
of  these  inseets,  in  burrowing  into  the  very 
heart  of  solid  timber,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  marvellous  accounts  which  we  con- 
stantly meet  with  in  the  journals  of  the 
discovery  of  insects,  in  cutting  up  logs  of 
wood  (especially  foreign  timber),  relate  to 
the  larvee,  or  perfect  states,  of  these  insects  ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  same  circumstance 
that  our  English  catalogues  have  been 
swelled  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
species,  which  have,  indeed,  been  captured 
alive  in  this  country,  but  which  have  no 
legitimate  claim  to  be  regarded  as  natives, 
having  been  entirely  produced  from  larva 
imported  in  timber  from  abroad.  * * * 

From  the  large  size  of  many  of  these  larva, 
and  the  long  period  during  which  they  re- 
main in  that  state,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  they  do  much  damage  to  trees, 
boring  very  deeply,  and  cutting  channels 
into  them.  A few  species  appear  to  subsist 
in  the  larva  state  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
Another  peculiarity  resulting . frorn  their 
lignivorous  habits  is  exhibited  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution ; the  tropical  and 
thickly  wooded  districts  of  South  America 
possessing  a far  greater  number  of  species 
(and  these,  too,  of  the  largest  size)  than  are 
to  be  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Africa  ; the  speedy  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter requiring  the  presence  of  great  quan- 
tities of  such  insects.  In  India  but  very 
few  gigantic  species  of  Longicornes  are  to  be 
found.  ’ 

LONGIPENNES.  Cuvier’s  name  for  a 
family  of  aquatic  birds,  whose  wings  are  re- 
markably lonsr,  their  powers  of  flight  pro- 
portionally great,  and  their  habits  entirely 
marine.  The  beak  is  hooked  at  the  top,  and 
the  hind  toe  is  wanting.  The  Albatross 
furnishes  an  example. 

LONGIROSTRES.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a tribe  of  wading  birds,  divided 
into  families  and  genera,  and  distinguished 
principally  by  the  length  and  tenuity  of 
their  bills. 

LOPHIAD.®.  A tribe  of  spiny- finned 
fishes,  distinguished  by  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  being  so  elongated  as  to  form  a sort 
of  arm,  by  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  sup- 
ported. The  Ang'er  is  a type  of  this  family. 
[See  Anolek,  p.  17.] 

LOPIIIODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

LOPHOBRANCHII.  An  order  of  osseous 
fishes,  distinguished  by  the  structure  of 
their  gills,  which  are  in  the  form  of  small 
round  tufts,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  arranged 
along  the  branchial  arches.  They  are  also 
further  distinguished  by  having  their  body 
covered  with  shields  or  small  plates,  which 
often  give  it  an  angular  form.  [See  Pipe- 
fish.] 

LOPHOPIIORUS,  or  IMPEYAN  PHEA- 
SANT ; in  India  also  called  Mo.vaul.  A 

fenus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  belonging  to  the 
'heasnnt  tribe,  having  the  head  surmounted 
by  an  egret,  the  feathers  in  the  male  being 
very  much  elongated.  The  tail  is  large  und 
flat,  the  tail-coverts  short ; the  male  is  of  the 


most  brillifvnt  coloured  plumage.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  eye  and  the  cheeks  are  | 
destitute  of  feathers  : the  upper  mandible  , 
overhanging  the  under  one  very  much,  a ! 
structure  which  is  very  important  to  this  ' 
bird,  as  it  enables  it  to  root  up  bulbs,  upon 
which  it  chiefly  feeds.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies, which  was  named  after  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
by  Dr.  Latham  (L.  Impeyanus  or  rtfulgens), 
seems  to  be  common  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains ; and  a pair,  in  May,  1847,  were  brought 
alive  to  this  country.  The  crest  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  plumage  of  the  back  in 
the  male  is  composed  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  resplendent  colours,  reflecting  various 
lines  of  gold,  copper,  sapphire,  and  emerald. 
The  tail  is  of  a reddish  chestnut  ; the  rump 
white.  The  female  and  young  are  brown, 
varied  with  gray  and  tawny  yellow.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  fine  species  may  be  do- 
miciled in  this  country.  It  can  easily  be 
brought  down  to  the  plains  of  India,  but, 
from  the  great  heat,  it  seldom  long  survives. 

LORIS.  (Lons  or  Stenops.)  A genus  of 
Quudrumanous  animals,  allied  to  the  Le- 
murs. They  have  a short  muzzle,  slender 


(LORIS  TARDIORA.DUS  ) 

body,  no  tail,  large  approximating  eyes,  ami 
rough  tongue.  Two  species  only  are  known, 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  Shout-limbed  Louis  ( Lemur  tardigra- 
dus ),  and  the  Slender  Louis  (Lemur  graci- 
lis'): the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  dispro- 
portionate length  of  its  limbs,  and  especially 
of  its  fore-arms.  They  are  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  in  their  habits  ; they  subsist  on 
insects,  occasionally  on  small  birds  or  quad- 
rupeds, and  have  an  excessively  slow  gait. 
During  the  day  they  sleep  clinging  to  a 
branch  : at  night  they  prowl  among  the 
forest  boughs  in  quest  of  food.  Nothing  can 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  their  large  glaring 
orbs,  or  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp  ; and 
when  they  have  marked  their  victim,  they 
cautiously  and  noiselessly  approach  it  till 
it  is  within  their  reach. 

“The  genus  Loris,"  Mr.  Bennett  observes, 
in  his  ‘ Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,'  “forms  part  of  that  division 
of  the  Q,uudrumanous  order  which  is  essen- 
tially distinguished  by  an  unequal  number 
or  irregular  disposition  of  the  incisor  teeth 
in  the  two  jaws  ; terminal  nostrils  with  si- 
nuous openings  | and  a long  subulate  or 
sickle-shaped  claw  upon  the  fore-finger  of 
the  hinder  hands,  all  the  rest  of  the  na  Is 
being  flat  and  rounded  like  those  of  the 
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greater  part  of  tlic  monkeys  and  of  man.  I breakfast,  after  which  lie  commonly  took  a 
The  Loris  differs  from  the  other  genera  of  i short  nap  ; but  when  the  cun  wa*  quite  set. 


this  family  in  having  four  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw,  placed  in  pairs  with  a vacant  1 
space  between,  and  six  in  the  lower,  directed 
obliquely  forwards ; canines  of  moderate 


size  ; twelve  molars  above  and  ten  below  ; 
a short  rounded  head,  and  little  or  no  tail. 
* * * * In  addition  to  these  primary  cha- 
racters, the  Loris  are  distinguished  by  large 
prominent  eyes,  placed  in  front  of  the  head 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other  ; 
short  ears,  scarcely  rising  through  the  hair 
with  which  they  are  invested,  a rough 
tongue ; nostriis  projecting  beyond  the 
I mouth  and  surrounded  by  a naked  muzzle  ; 

| and  thumbs  widely  separated  from  the  An- 
gers, both  on  the  fore  and  hinder  hands.” 
Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Loris 
I in  a state  of  nature  ; but  the  following  de  • 

1 scription  of  one  in  confinement  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  W.  Jones  : ” In  his  manners  he 
was  for  the  most  part  gentle,  except  in  the 
cold  season,  when  his  temper  seemed  wholly 
changed  : and  his  Creator,  who  made  him 
60  sensible  of  cold,  to  which  he  must  often 
have  been  exposed  even  in  his  native  forests, 
gave  him,  probably  for  that  reason,  his  thick 
fur,  which  we  rarely  see  on  animals  in  these 
tropical  climates  : to  me,  who  not  only  con- 
stantly fed  him,  but  bathed  him  twice  a week 
in  water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and 
whom  he  clearly  distinguished  from  others, 
he  was  at  all  times  grateful  ; but  when  I 
disturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  usually  in- 
dignant, and  seemed  to  reproach  me  with 
the  uneasiness  which  he  felt,  though  no  pos- 
sible precautions  had  been  omitted  to  keep 
him  in  a proper  degree  of  warmth.  * * * * 
From  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  to  half  an 
hour  before  sunset  he  slept  without  inter- 
mission, rolled  up  like  n hedgehog  ; and,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke,  he  began  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  labours  of  his  approaching  day. 
licking  and  dressing  himself  like  a cat,  an 
operation  which  the  flexibility  of  Ins  neck 
, and  limbs  enabled  him  to  perform  very  com- 
pletely : he  was  then  ready  for  a slight 


he  recovered  all  his  vivacity.  Hit  ordinary 
food  wus  the  sweet  fruit  of  this  country  ; 
plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during  the 
season  : but  he  refused  peaches,  and  wil*  not 
fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  of  guai&vae  : 
milk  he  lapped  eagerly,  but  was  contented 
with  plain  water.  In  general  he  was  not 
voracious,  but  never  apj>eared  satiated  with 
grasshoppers,  and  passed  the  whole  night, 
while  the  hot  season  lasted,  in  prowling  for 
them. 

LORY.  A name  given  to  several  birds 
of  the  Parrot  trilie,  from  their  frequently 
repeating  the  word.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  brilliant  colours. dense  6oft  plumage, 
and  comparatively  feeble  beaks.  They  are 


very  active  and  gay,  even  in  captivity.  They 
ore  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  Moluccas, 
and  are  held  in  great  estimation  in  some 
parts  of  the  East.  Many  of  the  species  are 
very  docile  and  familiar.  The  following 
are  of  great  beauty. 

The  Collared  Lort.  ( Loriux  doini- 
ceJla .)  This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  pigeon  ; general  colour  of  the  body 
scarlet ; the  wings  grass  green,  with  the 
ridge  of  the  shoulders  blue,  and  the  tops  of 
the  quill  feathers  rather  dusky  : across  the 
breast  is  a moderately  broad  yellow  bar. 
sometimes  waved  or  intermixed  with  a 
portion  of  red  : thighs  violet-blue  ; crown  of 
the  head  violet-black  : bill  deep  yellow  : 
under  coverts  of  the  wings  violet-blue  : and 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail  inclining  to 
purple.  It  is  lively,  gay.  and  remarkable 
for  its  distinctness  of  utterance. 

Ceram  Lort.  ( Lorius  garrvlu .O  Size 
of  the  preceding  ; colour  scarlet,  with  deep 
grass-green  wings  and  thighs  : shoulder  tips 
yellow  : tips  of  the  wings  inclining  to  violet- 
brown  : tail  generally  of  the  same  scarlet 
j colour  with  the  rest  of  the  plumage  for  about 
1 half  its  length,  the  remainder  blue,  but  the 
: two  middle  tail-feathers  of  a green  hue. 

I Scarlet  Lort.  ( Lorius  ca-ndeatvs.'i 
The  head,  neck,  body,  and  coverts  of  the 
tail  are  of  a shining  scarlet  hue.  except  the  J 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  !*•- 
hind,  which  are  tipped  with  yellow.  The 
l greater  quills  of  the  wings  are  a dark  green. 
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and  those  which  fall  over  them  are  a lighter 
I green.  The  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
bright  blue  colour,  tlie  central  feathers  being, 
slightly  tinted  with  green.  The  crown  ot 
; the  head  is  red  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are 
, of  a blue-black. 

Rajah  Lory.  ( Lorius  rajah.)  The  co- 
lour of  this  splendid  bird  is  a vivid  scarlet, 
with  the  wings  entirely  golden  yellow  : on 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a broad  spot  of  the 
same  colour,  and  across  the  breast  a broad 
bar  : the  thighs  arc  yellow  ; the  bill  yellow- 
ish white  ; and  the  legs  blackish. 

King  Lory.  ( Aprosmictus  scajiulatus.) 
The  habitat  of  this  showy  and  noble  species 
is  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  brushes,  as.it 
there  finds  a plentiful  supply  of  seeds,  fruit, 
and  berries  ; but  we  find  in  Mr.  Gould’s 
description,  that  “ when  the  Indian  corn  is 
becoming  ripe  it  leaves  its  umbrageous  abode 
and  sallies  forth  in  large  flocks,  which  commit 
great  devastation  on  the  ripening  grain.” 
The  sexes  differ  very  considerably  in  the 
colouring  of  the  plumage  : the  male  has  the 
head,  neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  scarlet; 
back  and  wings  green,  the  inner  webs  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  being  black  ; 
along  the  scapularies  a broad  line  of  pale 
verdigris  green  ; the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
j coverts  rich  deep  blue  ; tail  black  ? bill 
scarlet  ; legs  nearly  brown.  The  female 
has  the  head  and  all' the  upper  surface  green; 
throat  and  chest  green  tinged  with  red  ; ab- 
domen and  under  tail-coverts  scarlet ; rump 
dull  blue;  two  centre  tail  feathers  green; 
the  remainder  green,  passing  into  bluish 
black  ; and  with  a rose  coloured  spot  at  the 
extremity  of  the  under  surface.  — Another 
species,  the  Red-winged  Lory  ( Aprosmictus 
erythropterus ),  is  said  by  Mr.  Gould  to  have 
much  of  the  character  of  the  King  Lory, 
being  morose,  indocile,  shy,  and  wary  ; and 
is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  in- 
terior of  Australia  as  its  near  ally  the  King 
Lory  is  a denizen  of  the  thick  brushes  which 
extend  along  the  coast.  He  further  tells  his 
readers,  that  the  extensive  belts  of  Acacia 
pcndnla  whicli  stretch  over  and  diversify  the 
arid  plains  of  the  great  Australian  basin, 
are  tenanted  with  thousands  of  this  bird, 
besides  numerous  other  species,  roaming 
about  either  in  small  companies  of  six  or 
eight,  or  in  flocks  of  a much  greater  number. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen  (says  Mr. 
Gould)’ to  describe  or  give  a just  idea  of  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Red- winged  Lory  when  seen  among  the 
silvery  branches  of  the  acacia,  particularly 
when  the  flocks  comprise  a large  number  of 
adult  males,  the  gorgeous  scarlet  of  whose 
shoulders  offers  so  striking  a contrast  to  the 
surrounding  objects. 

i LOTTIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  closely 
resembling  Patella  ; but  the  shells  are 
generally  rather  flatter,  and  have  the  apex 
placed  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior 
margin. 

LOUSE.  ( Pcdiculua .)  A genus  of  para- 
sitic aptera,  most  disagreeable  and  unseemly 
to  us.  from  the  idea  that  invariably  accom- 


panies their  presence — viz.  that  they  are  | 
seldom  prevalent  where  cleanliness  is  not  | 
wholly  neglected.  They  aie  characterized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  for  walking,  a | 
mouth  furnished  with  a proboscis,  antenntc  ! 
as  long  as  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  I 
depressed,  and  formed  of  several  segments.  | 
They  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  they  are  | 
very  prolific,  and  their  generations  succeed  j 
each  other  very  rapidly.  The  number  of  I 
species  is  very  considerable  ; for  uot  only 
are  the  human  race,  but  many  animals  also, 
subject  to  the  intrusive  visits  of  its  pecu- 
liar parasite. 

The  Pediculus  humanus , or  common  louse, 
is  distinguished  by  its  pale  and  livid  colour, 
and  lobated,  oval  abdomen.  It  is  produced 
from  a small  oval  egg,  popularly  called  a 
nit , fastened  or  agglutinated  by  its  smaller 
end  to  the  hair  on  which  it  is  deposited. 

F rom  this  egg  proceeds  the  insect,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  and  differing  only  from  the 
parent  animal  in  its  smaller  size.  .When 
examined  by  the  microscope  the  principal 
appearances  are  as  follow  : the  trunk  or 
proboscis,  which  is  generally  concealed  in 
its  sheath  or  tube,  is  of  a very  sharp  form, 
and  is  furnished,  towards  its  upper  part, 
with  a few  reversed  aeulei  or  prickles  : the 
eyes  are  large,  smooth,  and  black  ; the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  possess  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,. afford 
an  extremely  distinct  and  curious  view  of 
the  peristaltic  motion  ; while  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  trachea*  or  respiratory  tubes  ap- 
pear dispersed  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  animal : the  legs  are  short,  and  termi- 
nated by  a sharp-pointed  double  claw  ; and 
the  insect  is  everywhere  covered  by  a strong 
granulated  skin.  It  would  be  as  uimeeessary 
as  disgusting  to  dwell  on  the  habits  oi  this 
insect,  or  on  the  dreadful  and  loathsome 
disease  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  human 
race  was  visited  ; and  from  which  Herod, 
Antioehus,  Callisthenes,  Sylla,  and  many  i 
others,  are  said  to  have  perished.  Those 
w ho  would  study  the  history,  scientific  and  | 
popular,  of  these  parasites,  must  take  ad-  | 
vantage  of  Mr.  Denny’s  elaborate  work  : the 
number  of  species  found  on  Birds,  &c.,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  is  very  great. 

LOVE-BIRD.  ( Psittacida .)  The  name 
given  to  a beautiful  and  diminutive  group  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Psittacuhe.  They  ; 
are  distinguished  by  the  tail  being  slightly  i 
graduated  : they  are  found  in  both.eonti-  I 
nents  ; and  are  remarkable  for  having  no 
furcula. 

LOXIA.  A genus  of  Conirostral  passerine 
birds,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  pccidiar 
conformation  of  the  bill,  wdiich  is  compressed, 
and  the  twfo  mandibles  so  strongly  curved, 
that  their  points  cross  each  other.  [See 
Crossbill.] 

LUCANIDiE.  [Stag  Beetles.]  An 
important  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
comprising  some  of  very  large  dimensions. 
The  Lncunidm  arc  distinguished  by  having 
the  antennas  terminated  by  a lurge  club, 
composed  of  several  of  the  apical  joints  ; by 
| the  legs  being  robust,  the  anterior  tibiuj  being 
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generally  dilated  and  toothed  ; by  the  males 
of  many  species  having  singular  horns  affixed 
to  the  head  and  thorax  ; and  by  the  great 
size  of  the  mandibles.  The  larva;  are  Targe 
fleshy  grubs,  having  the  extremity  of  the 
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body  curved  towards  the  breast,  so  that  it 
is  not  able  to  creep  upon  a flat  surface,  but 
compelled  to  lie  on  its  side.  Both  in  their 
larva  and  perfect  states  these  insects  are 
herbivorous,  their  habits,  however,  varying 
in  the  different  families,  according  to  their 
several  structures.  The  family  is  of  mode- 
rate extent,  and  but  sparingly  scattered  over 

the  globe Amongst  the  exotic  genera,  the 

beautiful  Australian  genus  Lamprima  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  splendid  metallic  colouring, 
the  remarkable  porrected  and  villose  man- 
dibles, and  the  large  plate  which  arms  the 
extremity  of  the  anterior  tibiae  of  the  males. 
— Another  most  remarkable  genus  is  Chia- 
sognatlius , in  which  the  mandibles  are  longer 
than  the  body,  rather  slender,  bent  down 
towards  the  tip,  where  they  are  suddenly  re- 
flexed ; they  are  also  furnished  on  the  under 
side  at  the  base  with  a long  horn  : the  colours 
of  this  genus  are  exceedingly  splendid  and 
metallic. 

The  beetles  of  this  family  fly  abroad  during 
the  night,  and  frequently  enter  houses  at 
that  time,  somewhat  to  the  alarm  of  the  oc- 
cupants ; but  they  are  not  venomous,  and 
never  attempt  to  bite  without  provocation. 
They  pass  the  day  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  live  upon  the  sap,  for  procuring  which 
the  brushes  of  their  jaws  and  lip  seem  to  be 
designed.  They  are  said  also  occasionally 
to  bite  and  seize  caterpillars  and  other  soft- 
bodied  insects,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  out 
their  juiees.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  near  the  roots, 
where  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  thus  em- 
ployed. The  grubs  of  the  large  kinds  are 
said  to  be  six  years  in  coming  to  their  growth, 
living  all  this  time  in  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  trees,  boring  into  the  solid  wood,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a substance  resembling  very 
coarse  sawdust ; and  the  injury  thus  caused 
by  them  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  size, 
they  enclose  themselves  in  egg-shaped  pods, 


composed  of  gnawed  particles  of  wood  nnd 
bark  stuck  together  und  lined  with  a kind  of 
glue:  within  these  pod*  they  art  tran»fonned  ]i 
to  pupae,  of  a yellowish  winte  colour,  having 
the  body  and  all  the  limbs  of  the  future 
beetle  encased  in  a whitish  film,  which  being 
thrown  off  in  due  time,  the  insects  anj^ear  in 
the  beetle  form,  burst  the  walls  of  their  pri- 
son, crawl  through  the  parages  the  larvae 
had  gnawed,  and  come  forth  on  the  outside 
of  the  trees.  Our  figure  represent*  the  Lu- 


canus  Ibex , a very  common  Brazilian  spe- 
cies ; but  we  may  rather  refer  to  the  common 
Stag-beetle  ( Lucanus  cerrus),  a highly  cha- 
racteristic species  of  the  group,  which  is  seen 
flying  about  in  the  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  especially  round  the  oaks,  upon  the 
wood  of  which  the  larva  feeds  ; remaining 
in  that  state  for  several  years,  before  under- 
going its  final  transformation. 

LUCERNARIA.  A genus  of  Polypi  be- 
longing to  the  Radiata . They  affix  them- 
selves by  a slender  peduncle  to  sea-weeds 
and  other  substances.  The  upper  part  ex- 
pands like  an  inverted  parasol,  and  is  sur- 


rounded by  numerous  teutacula ; and  be- 
tween these  are  eight  ca>co.  proceeding  from 
the  stomach,  and  containing  a red  granulated 
matter.  L.  auricula , nere  figured,  has  the 
border  octagonal,  with  a bundle  of  tentacula 
in  each  division. 

LUCINA.  A genus  of  bivalve  Molluscs, 
comprising  many  species,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  and  very  universally  ditfused.  The 
shell  is  nearly  round,  inequilateral,  and  ra- 

diately  striated  ; bosses  small  and  pointed  ; 
the  outer  surface  sculptured,  the  interior 
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often  punctured  with  small  holes  ; cardinal 
and  lateral  teeth  distinct,  but  variable  m 
number.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  long  and 
cylindrical 


LUMBRICUS.  A genus  of  worms  in  the 
Linnreau  system,  of  which  the  common 
Earth-worm  is  the  type.  They  generally 
live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either 
perforating  the  dry  soil,  or  burring  them- 
selves in  mud,  where  many  of  them  lead  a 
semi-aquatic  life.  [See  Eabth-worm.J 


LUMP-FISH.  ( Clicloptcrus  lumpus.)  A 
Malacopterygious  fish,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  clumsiness  of  its  form  : its  height 
being  about  half  its  length,  and  its  thickness 
about  half  its  height.  The  names  Lusip- 
Sccker  and  Cock  Paddle  are  also  given  to 
it.  These  fish  are  very  remarkable  tor  the 
manner  in  which  their  ventral  fins  are  ar- 
ranged. They  are  united  by  a membrane 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  oval  and  concave  disc; 
by  means  of  w hich  they  are  enabled  to  adhere 
with  great  force  to  any  substance  to  which 
they  apply  themselves.  This,  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds. 
The  buck  is  arched  and  sharp,  of  a blackish 
colour,  variegated  with  brown  ; the  body  is 


LURCHER.  A species  of  Dog  whose  prin 
cipol  use  is  to  assist  the  poacher  in  liis  ne- 
faiious  and  demoralizing  nocturnal  trade. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Shep- 
herd’s Dog  and  the  Greyhound,  exhibiting 
the  stout,  rough,  homely  character  ot  the 
former,  combined  with  the  long  muzzle  and 
limbs  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  so  tal  l as  the 
Greyhound  ; its  hair  is  rough  and  wiry  ; the 
ears  are  half  erect ; and  the  tail  is  short  and 
pendent.  None  of  the  canine  species  evince 
irore  sagacity,  or  serve  their  masters  with 
more  fidelity.  Whether  it  be  required  to 
drive  partridges  into  the  net,  to  run  down 
a hare,  to  seize  a fallow-deer,  or  to  start  a 
rabbit,  the  Lurcher  pursues  his  object  in 
silence,  and  with  so  much  skill  as  to  render 
almost  useless  to  the  owner  of  him  any  other 
description  of  sporting  dog. 

LUTRARIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera, 
found  in  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  in 
temperate  climates.  Foot  of  the  animal 
sharp,  oval,  and  long.  The  shell  is  inequi- 
lateral, oblong  or  ovate,  gaping  at  both  ex- 
tremities ; hinge  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in 
one  valve,  and  a triangular  pit ; no  lateral 
teeth  ; in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the 
genus  Mactra , which  it  otherwise  much  re- 
sembles 


LYC-fENA.  A genus  of  Butterflies  closely 
allied  to  Poli/ommatus.  Referring  the  stu- 
dent to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Doubleday  and 
Ilewitson,  we  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
notice  of  two  British  species. 
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covered  over  with  sharp,  black  tubercles  ; and 
on  each  side  there  are  three  rows  of  large 
bony  scales,  and  another  on  the  bQ°k-  The 
ereat  resort  of  this  species  is  on  the  Northern 
seas,  about  the  coast  of  Greenland  : it  is  also 
caught  in  many  parts  of  the  British  seas, 
during  the  spring  season  ; when  it  approaches 
the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  In  the  Northern  seas  great  numbers 
of  them  are  devoured  by  the  seals,  who  swal- 
low all  but  the  skins,  quantities  of  which, 
thus  emptied,  are  seen  floating  about  m the 
spring  months  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  spots 
where  the  seels  carry  on  their  depredations 
can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  smooth- 
I ness  of  the  water.  Its  power  of  adhesion  is 
truly  wonderful.  Pennant  says,  “ that  on 
placing  a fish  of  this  species,  just  caught, 
into  a pail  ofwater.it  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  it  by  the  tail, 
the  whole  pail  by  that  means  was  lifted, 
though  it  held  some  gallons,  and  that  with- 
crat'removing  the  fkrtt  from  It.  hold."  The 
colours  of  the  I.ump-fish,  when  m the  highest 
perfection,  combine  various  shades  ot  blue, 
purple,  ami  rich  orange  s and  in  the  month 
of  March  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the 
gimps  of  London  fishmongers,  suspended  by 
the  middle  of  the  back,  its  singular  form  and 
brilliant  colours  being  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  flesh  is  soft 
and  insipid  ; but  the  Greenlanders  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  species. 


The  Lyclena  Dispar,  or  Large  Copper 
Butterfly.  It  is  generally  remarked  that 
this  splendid  insect  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
fenny  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunting- 
don, and  the  neighbouring  ones  ot  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  of  the  male  are  a brilliant  copper 
colour,  with  an  obscure  row  of  spots  towards 
the  tip  ; the  costal  and  posterior  margins,  , 
and  a patch  at  the  base,  black  ; the  posterior, 
with  a slender  oblong  discoidal  line,  and  the 
margins  black  ; beneath,  the  anterior  wings  | 
are  pale  fulvous  orange,  with  ten  distinct  i 
ocelli,  with  a large  black  pupil  and  slender 
white  iris  : posterior  wings  bluish,  with  an 
elongate  discoidal  streak,  and  numerous 
rather  obsolete  ocelli,  with  a black  pupil  and 
pale  blue  iris  : the  hinder  margin  is  deep 
orange,  except  where  it  unites  with  the 
anterior,  margined  internally  and  externally 
with  a series  of  black  spots.  In  the  female 
the  anterior  wings  above  are  divested  of  the 
gloss  so  conspicuous  in  the  male,  and  have 
nine  or  ten  black  spots,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  costal  margin, 
the  rest  in  an  arcuated  band  near  the  tip: 
the  posterior  wings  are  dusky  brown,  with 
the  nervures  and  a denticulated  hinder  band 
copper-coloured.  The  ocellated  spots  vary 
considerably  in  both  sexes.  Caterpillar 
bright  green,  and  somewhat  hairy,  with  in- 
numerable white  dots  : it  feeds  upon  a kind 
of  dock.  The  chrysalis  is  at  first  green j 
afterwards  pale  ash,  with  a dark  dorsal  line, 
and  two  abbreviated  white  ones  on  each  side. 


The  Lyc.ena  Piil.f.as,  or  Small  Copper 
Butterfly.  One  very  part  of  our  island , as 
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i well  as  on  the  adjacent  continent,  this  pretty 
i Butterfly  is  tolerably  abundant  on  commons, 
' roadsides,  pastures,  and  heaths.  The  an- 
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teri or  wings  above  are  of  a brilliant  copper 
colour,  with  the  posterior  margin  and  eight 
discoidal  spots  black  ; the  hinder  wings  are 
brownish  black,  with  a copper  band  on  the 


hinder  margin,  which  is  externally  den- 
ticulated, and  has  a black  line  and  some 
dots  on  the  disc  : beneath,  the  colour  is  paler 
and  not  glossy,  and  there  are  ten  distinct 
black  spots  on  the  disc  ; the  posterior  wings 
are  drab-coloured,  tinged  with  copper,  and 
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sprinkled  with  numerous  blackish  dots  : the 
cilia  are  rose-coloured  nt  the  tip,  and  black 
at  the  base  : the  body  is  black  with  tawny 
hairs  above ; the  antcnnaj  black,  annulated 
with  white.  Caterpillar  green,  with  a yellow 
dorsal  stripe.  It  is  observed  to  feed  much 
on  the  sorrel.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  attractive 
work,  the  1 Journal  of  a Naturalist,’  speaking 
of  this  pretty  little  butterfly,  says.  “ We  shall 
see  these  diminutive  creatures,  whenever 
they  come  near  each  other,  dart  into  action, 
ami  continue  buffeting  one  another  about 
till  one  retires  from  the  contest ; when  the 
victor  returns  in  triumph  to  the  station  he 
had  left.  Should  the  enemy  again  advance, 
the  combat  is  agnin  renewed  ; but  should  a 


cloud  obscure  the  *un,  or  a breeze  chill  the 
air,  their  ardour  becomes  abated,  and  con-  . 

| tention  ceases.  The  inijulio  pUusu  enjovs  a 
combat  even  with  its  kindred.  Two  of  them 
are  seldom  disturbed,  when  basking  on  a I 
knot  of  asters  in  September,  without  mutual 
strife  ensuing.” 

LYC/ENID./E.  A family  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  comprising  several  distinct  eroups 
of  small,  but  beautiful  Butterflies,  including 
Polyummati , or  the  Blues  ; LynoxuK,  or  the 
Coppers  ; und  Theclce,  or  the  Hair-streaks.  , 
The  majority  of  these  have  at  least  the  anal 
angle,  if  notthe  entire  under  surface  of  the  i 
wing,  ornamented  with  eye-like  spots  of  | 
various  colours.  The  flight  of  these  insects  ! 
is  feeble  and  slow.  The  caterpillars  have  a ! 
great  resemblance  to  wood-lice  ; and  the  j 
chrysalis  is  short,  obtuse  at  each  end,  and  i 
girt  round  the  middle  as  well  as  attached  by  j | 
the  tail.  “ They  have  hitherto  been  ob-  j 
served  to  feed  only  upon  the  leaves  of  dif-  | 
ferent  trees  and  plants  in  the  larva  state  ; ■ 
but  a beautiful  Indian  species  (77<ec/a  Iso-  j! 
crates ) resides  within  the  fruit  of  the  pome- 
granate, several  being  found  within  one  fruit,  [ 
in  which,  after  consuming  the  interior,  they  j 
assume  the  pupa  state,  having  first  eaten  os  | 
many  holes  as  there  are  insects  through  the 
rind  of  the  fruit,  and  carefully  attached  its  > 
footstalk  to  the  branch,  by  a coating  of  silk,  , 
in  order  to  prevent  its  falling.” — Westwood,  j 

LYMEXYLON  : LYMEXYEONTIXE.  j 

A genus  and  family  of  Serricom  Beetles  : j 
having  the  antennae  simple  and  sub-moni-  ! 
liform,  and  the  thorax  nearly  cylindrical.  ! 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Elatcridce 
and  Buprestidce.  ‘ From  the  latter,  however,  . 
the  insects  of  this  small  group  are  distin-  . j 
guished  by  having  the  head  broad  before, 
narrowed  behind,  and  not  sunk  into  the  J 
thorax  ; they  have  not  ihe  breast-spine  of 
the  Elaters,  and  their  legs  are  close  together, 
nnd  not  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
broad  breast-bone,  as  in  the  Buprestians ; 
and  the  hip-joints  are  long,  and  not  sunk 
iuto  the  breast.  In  the  principal  insects  of 
this  family  the  antenna;  are  short,  and  from 
the  third  Joint,  flattened,  widened,  and  saw- 
toothed on  the  inside  ; and  the  jaw-feelers 
of  the  males  have  a singular  fringed  piece 
attached  to  them.  The  body  is  long,  narruw, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  not  so  firm  and  hard 
os  in  the  Elaters.  The  feet  are  five-jointed, 
long,  and  slender.  The  larva;  of  Lpmcjrylon 
and  Ihjlecuetus  are  very  odd-looking,  long, 
and  slender  grubs.  The  head  is  small : the 
first  ring  is  very  much  hunched  ; and  on  the 
top  of  the  last  ring  there  is  a fleshy  ap- 
pendage, resembling  a leaf  in  Lpmesrjdon. 
and  like  a straight  horn  in  Hyleccetus.  They 
have  six  short  legs  near  the  head.  These 
grubs  inhabit  oak-trees,  and  make  long  cy- 
lindrical burrows  in  the  solid  wood.  The 
gencrieal  name  Uplccatus  means  a sleeper 
in  the  woods,  or  one  who  makes  his  bed  in 
the  forest.  One  species  of  these  insects  (Lp- 
vicxylon  navalt ) is  very  common  in  the  oak 
forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  rare  in 
England.  Its  larva  is  very  long.  At  one 
time  it  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
dock-yards  at  Toulon,  that  the  injuries  it 
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committed  in  the  wood-works  were  very  se- 
rious. It  is  recorded  that  Linnaeus  was  once 
consulted  by  the  King  of  Sweden  upon  the 
cause  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  smp- 
i timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  and  having 
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traced  it  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  and 
I ascertained  the  history  of  the  depredations, 
by  directing  the  timber  to  be  sunk  under 
water  during  the  season  when  these  insects 
made  their  appearance  in  the  winged-state, 
and  were  busied  in  laying  their  eggs,  he 
effectually  secured  it  from  future  attacks. 

LYMNiEA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inha- 
biting a thin,  oval  or  oblong  shell  ; and 
j having  two  triangular  tentacula,  with  eyes 
i at  the  base  ; foot  oval  and  thin.  Like  the 
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Physse,  which  they  much  resemble  in  ap- 
pearance, they  are  abundantly  found  in  our 
rivers  and  ponds,  particularly  the  latter. 
They  feed  on  aquatic  plants,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  which  they  adhere,  and 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  air  ; the 
numlier  of  their  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they 
are  deposited  on  stones,  stems  of  vegetables, 
&c.,  in  long  masses  enveloped  in  a glairy 
substance. 

LYNX.  (Felts  Jj/irc.')  The  name  given 
to  certain  species  of  feline  animals,  which 
differ  slightly  from  others  of  the  cat  tribe, 
in  having  the  ears  tufted  with  hair,  in  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  body  at  the  haunches, 
and  in  having  a shorter  tail.  They  are  less 
courageous  than  the  other  felines,  and  show 
a sullen  and  suspicious  disposition  : they 
live  upon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  pur- 
suing the  latter  to  the  tops  of  trees  ; and 


some  of  them  also  resort  to  the  water,  to  feed  I 
on  fishes.  With  some  slight  varieties  as  to 
size  and  colour,  the  Lynx  appears  to  he 
found  in  all  the  colder  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  residing  in  thick  woods, 
and  preying  on  hares,  deer,  birds,  and  al- 
most every  kind  of  defenceless  animal.  Its 
average  length  is  about  three  feet.  In  colour 
the  Lynx  varies,  but  is  generally  of  a pale 
gray,  with  a slight  reddish  tinge  : the  back 
and  whole  upper  parts  are  obscurely  spotted 
with  small  dusky  or  blackish  marks  ; the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  white  ; the  tail 
white,  with  a black  tip  ; and  the  ears  tipped 
with  pencils  of  long  black  hair.  Its  eyes  are 
brilliant  and  penetrating,  its  aspect  mild, 
and  its  general  air  sprightly  and  agreeable. 
Though  possessing  nothing  in  common  with 
the  wolf  but  a kind  of  howl,  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  that  animal  when  heard  at  a dis- 
tance. The  female  produces  two  or  three 
young  at  n birth,  and  carefully  secretes  them 
in  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  The  Lynx  is 
clothed  with  a very  thick  soft  fur  ; and  the 
colder  the  climate,  the  more  valuable  it  ge- 
nerally is  : those  skins  which  approach  to  a 
pale  or  whitish  colour,  and  on  which  the  spots 
are  most  distinct,  are  the  most  valued.  The 
skin  of  the  Canada  Lynx  forms  a consider- 
able article  in  the  fur  trade;  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  alone  annually  importing 
from  seven  to  nine  thousand  skins  The  fur 
is  close  and  fine  on  the  back,  longer  anti 
paler  or  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it 
shows  on  the  middle  of  the  back  a dark 
liver-brown  colour  from  the  roots  to  near 
the  tip,  bnt  on  the  sides  it  is  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  length  of  a pale  yellowish  brown, 
being  merely  a little  darker  near  the  roots. 

LYRE-BIRD  OF  AUSTRALIA.  (Me- 
mira  suiter ba. ) Among  the  many  curious  and 
beautiful  genera  and  species  of  the  feathered 
tribes  which  Mr.  Gould  lias  delineated  nnd 
described  in  his  elegant  work,  ‘The  Birds 
of  Australia,’  no  one  seems  to  deserve  more 
attention  than  the  Lyre-bird  ; for,  inde- 
pendently of  its  remarkable  form,  and  the 
opposite  opinions  entertained  by  ornitho- 
logists as  to  the  situation  it  should  occupy 
in  the  natural  system  ; “ and  although,”  as 
Mr.  Gould  observes,  “more  than  fifty  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  bird  was  first 
discovered,  little  or  no  information  has  been 
hitherto  published  respecting  its  economy 
and  habits.”  After  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  while  in  Australia, 
this  gentleman  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  has  not,  as  has  been  generally  considered, 
the  most  remote  relationship  to  the  GcilU- 
riaceai , but  that  it  forms,  with  certain  Ame- 
rican genera,  a family  of  the  Insessorial 
order.  “Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of 
Mcnura , and  the  extraordinary  form  of  its 
tail,  in  almost  every  other  point  it  presents 
a striking  resemblance  to  its  minute  con- 
geners  : like  them,  it  possesses  the  bristles  at 
the  base  of  the  bill,  but  to  a less  extent,  the 
same  unusual  mass  of  loose,  flowing,  hair- 
like  feathers  on  the  back  and  rump,  the 
same  extraordinary  power  of  running,  and 
the  like  feebleness  of  flight.  The  great 
| stroughold  of  the  Lyre-bird  is  the  colony  of 
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Kew  South  Wales  : it  inhabits  equally  the 
brushes  on  the  coast,  ancj  those  tliat  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
“ Of  all  the  birds  I have  ever  met  with," 
says  Air.  Gould,  “ the  Menura  is  by  far  the 
most  shy  and  difficult  to  procure.  While 
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bands ; the  margin  of  the  inner  web  nod 
tips  black  ; bare  space  round  the  eye  of  a 
dark  lead  colour  ; legs  and  feet  black.  The 
female  is  destitute  of  this  singularly  formed  j 
tail,  and  in  having  the  bare  space  round  the 
eye  less  extensive. 

LYTTA.  [See  Cantiia riper.] 

MACAUCO.  A genus  of  quadrumanous  ; 
animals  nearly  approaching  the  Monkey  \ 
tribe.  [See  Lemur.] 

MACAW.  These  magnificent  birds  be- 
long to  the  Peittacidaz,  or  Parrot  tribe,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  their  cheeks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail-feathers 


LYRE  BIRO.  — (MENURA.  SUPERB  A.) 

among  the  brushes  I have  been  surrounded 
by  these  birds,  pouring  forth  their  loud  and 
liquid  calls,  for  days  together,  without  being 
able  to  get  a sight  of  them  ; and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  determined  perseverance  and 
extreme  caution  that  I was  enabled  to  effect 
this  desirable  object."  The  Lyre-bird  is 
constantly  engaged  in  traversing  the  brush 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  mountain- 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gullies  whose  steep 
and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle  to  its 
long  legs  ana  powerful  muscular  thighs. 
When  running  quickly  through  the  bush 
they  carry  the  tail  horizontally,  that  being 
the  only  position  in  which  it  could  be  borne 
at  such  times. 

Besides  its  loud  full  call,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a great  distance,  it  has  an  inward 
and  varied  song,  the  lower  notes  of  which 
can  only  be  heard  when  you  have  stealthily 
approached  to  within  a few  yards  of  the  bird 
while  it  is  singing.  Its  habits  appear  to  be 
solitary,  seldom  more  than  a pair  being  seen 
together.  It  constructs  a large  nest,  formed 
on  the  outside  of  sticks  and  twigs,  like  that 
of  a magpie,  and  lined  with  the  inner  bark 
of  trees  and  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  of  a light  colour,  freckled  with 
spots  of  red.  The  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage is  brown  : the  secondary  wing-feathers 
nearest  the  body,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the 
remainder,  rich  rufous  brown  ; upper  tail- 
coverts  tinged  with  rufous  ; chin  and  front 
of  the  throat  rufous,  all  the  under  surface 
brownish  ash-colour  ; upner  surface  of  the 
tail  blackish  brown  ; under  surface  silvery 
gray,  becoming  very  dark  on  the  external 
web  of  the  outer  feather ; the  inner  webs 
fine  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  transparent 


RED  AND  YELLOW  MACAW. 

(MACROCEROUS  ARACaNGa.) 

long.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America  ; and  abound  in 
the  swampy  grounds  which  are  covered  with 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of.  They  generally  appear 
in  pairs,  and  are  always  observed  to  perch 
on  the  summits  of  trees,  or  on  the  highest 
branch.  During  the  dav  they  wander  to  the 


BLUE  MACAW 

(MACROCEROUS  HTACIN  rHtVOS.] 

distance  of  about  a league  from  their  favour-  ' 
ite  spot  or  home,  but  always  return  in  the 
evening.  They  build  their  nests  in  the 
hollow  of  decayed  trees  : and  lav  twice  in 
the  year,  generally  two  eggs  at  a time.  The 
male  and  female  share  alternately  in  the 
labour  of  incubation,  &c.  When  young  they 
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i are  easily  tamed,  and  6oon  grow  familiar 
with  persons  they  are  accustomed  to  see  ; 

I but,  like  all  the  Parrot  tribe,  they  show  an 
aversion  to  strangers.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  fruits,  but  in  a domesticated  state 
they  will  feed  on  almost  every  article,  more 
especially  sugar,  bread,  and  fruits.  Like 
other  Parrots,  they  use  their  claws  with  great 
dexterity,  though  in  climbing  they  always 
begin  by  taking  hold  with  their  bill  in  the 
first  instance,  using  their  feet  only  as  a 
second  point  of  their  motion.  They  may 
be  taught  to  speak,  but  their  articulation  is 
hoarse  and  unpleasant.  Rarely,  however, 
are  those  which  are  brought  to  Europe 
known  to  articulate  more  than  a word  or 
two,  and  their  general  voice  is  a loud  and 
piercing  scream.  We  have  figured  a lovely 
Brazilian  species  called,  from  its  fine  hya- 
cinthiue  plumage,  the  Mackocercus  Hta- 
ciNTUixus.  It  is  not  so  common  in  aviaries 
as  the  other  species. 

The  Scapi-ET  Macaw.  ( Macroc.ercus 
macao.)  This  bird  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
, splendid  with  regard  to  colour,  as  well  as 
| one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Psittacidce. 
Prom  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
tf  the  tail  some  of  them  measure  tliirty- 
I six  inches.  The  arch  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, from  the  forehead  to  the  point  of 
the  bill,  is  nearly  three  inches  ; the  upper 
mandible  is  whitish,  the  lower  black  or 
! dusky.  The  nostrils  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bill,  just  within  the  fea- 
thers. The  sides  of  the  head  are  destitute 
I of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a whitish, 
wrinkled  skin  : the  head,  neck,  breast,  belly, 
thighs,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  lesser 
covert -feathers  of  the  wings,  are  of  a very 
fine  bright  red  or  scarlet  colour  ; the  quill - 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  externally  of  a 
fine  blue,  and  orf  their  under  sides  of  a 
faint  red:  the  first  feathers  next  above  the 
quills  are  a bright  yellow,  some  of  the  fea- 
' thers  being  tipped  with  green  ; the  blue 
quills  which  fall  next  the  back  are  tinged 
with  green  ; and  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh 
has  some  green  intermixed  with  the  red. 
The  lower  belly  and  covert-feathers  under 
the  tail,  as  also  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  coverts  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tail, 
are  of  a very  fine  blue  colour  : the  tail- 
feathers  gradually  shorten  towards  the  sides; 
some  of  the  longest  or  middle-feathers  are 
wholly  red  ; the  shorter,  or  side-feathers, 
are  partly  red  and  partly  blue  ; the  legs  and 
feet  are  covered  with  dusky  scales  ; and  the 
toes  are  disposed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards,  as  in  others  of  the  parrot  tribe, 
all  armed  with  strong  claws.  This  noble 
bird,  which  occasionally  varies  in  some 
degree  in  point  of  size  and  colours,  was 
justly  considered  at  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe  as  a present  fit  for  royalty,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  in  the  halls 
of  palaces. 

Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw.  (Maerocer 
ararauna.  ) This  species  js  less  common 
than  the  Scarlet  Macaw,  and  but  little  in- 
ferior in  point  of  size.  The  bill  is  arched 
and  of  a black  colour : the  nostrils  are 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  in 


a white  bare  skin,  which  extends  all  round  | 
the  eyes,  this  skin  being  variegated  with 
fine  lines  of  small  black  feathers  : imme- 
diately  under  the  bill  is  a large  black  spot, 
which  encompasses  part  of  the  bare  white  | 
space  on  the  sides  of  the  head  : the  feathers 
on  the  top  of  the  head  are  green,  gradually 
becoming  blue  on  the  neck  : the  upper  side 
of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  upper  sides  of 
the  wings  and  tail  are  of  an  exceeding  fine 
blue  colour,  the  lesser  wing-coverts  and  the 
rump  being  a little  tinged  with  green,  and 
the  tail  and  upper  sides  of  the  quill-feathers 
with  purple  : all  the  blue  feathers  of  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a reddish  yellow 
on  their  under  sides : the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  the  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  covert- 
feathers  under  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  yellow 
orange-colour,  except  the  hinder  parts  of 
the  thighs,  where  there  is  a little  blue  in- 
termixed : the  covert-feathers  withinside 
the  wings  are  yellow,  which  appears  out- 
wardly on  the  ridge  or  joint  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wing  : the  legs  and  feet  are  nearly 
Mack. 

Brazilian  Green  Macaw.  ( Macrocercu * 
severus.)  The  colour  is  a fine  green  ; the 
bend  of  the  shoulders  and  whole  under  side 
of  both  wings  and  tail  red  : quill-feathers 
and  some  of  the  larger  coverts  fine  blue  : tail 
green  above,  but  growing  blue  at  the  tips  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  blue  throughout 
their  whole  length  on  the  outer  edges  : bill 
black,  with  flesh-coloured  cere  ; legs  black, 
with  a feathery  red  zong  round  the  bottom 
of  the  thighs.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in 
Brazil,  appearing  in  innumerable  flocks, 
and  committing  great  devastation  among 
the  coffee  plantations,  by  devouring  the  ripe 
berrieB. 

MACHAIRODUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

MACKEREL.  (, Scomber  scomber.)  This 
well-known  fish  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  regards  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  useful  as 
regards  the  food  of  man,  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  watery  element.  It  is  a native 


MAOKBREL.  — (SCOMBER  SCOMBER.) 


of  the  European  and  American  sens,  gene- 
rally appearing  at  stated  seasons,  in  vast 
shoals,  round  particular  coasts.  The  pe- 
riodical appearance  of  these  _ large  shoals 
was  formerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from 
north  to  south  : but  many  facts  are  opposed 
to  this  idea  ; and  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  it  inhabits  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  seas  around  our  island  through  the 
whole  year,  and  that  its  periodical  appear- 
ance on  our  coasts,  in  such  vast  numbers,  is 
solely  due  to  its  seeking  the  shore,  for  the 
I purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  The  obser- 
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vations  on  this  subject,  which  were  made 
when  speaking  of  the  Herring,  are  equally 
applicable  here  ; and,  to  the  able  zoologist 
(.Mr.  Yarrell)  whom  on  that  occasion  we 
quoted,  we  are  now  further  indebted  for  the 
following  sensible  arguments  in  support  of 
this  theory.  He  says,  “ It  does  not  api>ear 
to  have  l)een  sufficiently  considered,  that, 
inhabiting  a medium  which  varied  but  little 
either  in  its  temperature  or  productions, 
locally,  fishes  are  removed  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  principal  causes  which 
make  a temporary  change  of  situation  ne- 
cessary. Independently  of  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  the  course  pursued  through  so  vast  an 
expanse  of  water,  the  order  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fish  at  different  places  on  the 
shores  of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts 
of  Europe  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  ought  to  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  known  that  this  fish  is  now 
taken,  even  on  some  parts  of  our  own  coast, 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Mackerel  inhabits  almost  the  whole 
of  the  European  seas  : and  the  law  of  nature 
which  obliges  them  and  many  others  to  visit 
the  shallower  water  of  the  shores  at  a par- 
ticular season,  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
wise  and  bountiful  provisions  of  the  Creator, 
by  which  not  only  is  the  species  perpetuated 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a large  por- 
tion of  the  parent  animals  are  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  man  ; who,  but  for  the 
action  of  this  law,  would  be  deprived  of 
many  of  those  species  most  valuable  to  him 
as  food.  For  the  Mackerel  dispersed  oyer 
the  immense  surface  of  the  deep,  no  effective 
fishery  could  be  carried  on  : but,  approach- 
ing the  shore  as  they  do  from  all  directions, 
and  roving  along  the  coast  collected  in  im- 
mense shoals,  millions  are  caught,  which  yet 
form  but  a very  small  portion  compared 
with  the  myriads  that  escape.” 

The  usual  length  of  the  Mackerel  is  about 
fourteen  inches,  or  varying  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  : but  in  the  northern  seas  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  of  greater  size.  Its  colour  on 
the  upper  parts,  os  far  as  the  lateral  line,  is 
a rich,  deep  blue,  accompanied  by  a varying 
tingeof  green,  and  marked  by  numerous  black 
transverse  streaks,  which  iff  the  male  are 
nearly  straight,  but  in  the  female  beautifully 
undulated  : the  jaws,  gill-covers,  and  abdo- 
men are  of  a bright  silvery  hue,  with  a slight 
varying  cast  of  gold-green  along  the  sides. 
The  scales  are  small,  oval,  and  transparent  ; 
the  pinnules  or  spurious  fins  are  small,  and 
five  in  number  both  above  and  below  : the 
nose  is  pointed  ; the  under  jaw  the  longest  ; 
the  teeth  arc  alike  in  both  jaws,  curving 
slightly  inward  : and  the  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped. Beautiful  as  are  the  colours  of  the 
Mackerel  when  alive,  no  sooner  is  it  caught 
than  its  lustre  begins  to  disappear.  It  is  a 
voracious  feeder,  and  its  growth  is  rapid  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  largest  fish  that  are  accounted 
the  best  for  the  table.  Those  taken  in  May 
or  June  are  considered  superior  in  flavour 
to  such  as  are  caught  cither  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  Most  Mackerel  are  taken  by 
drift-nets. 

MACRAUCHENIA.  [See  Suppi.emejtt.] 


MACROTHERIUM.  [See  SirrLmzs i.]  . 

MACROURA.  The  l>oug«tailed  Deca- 
pod*, fucli  as  l^obatert,  Prawn*,  Shrimp*,  ice.  1 
At  the  end  of  the  tail  is  a sort  of  fin,  ex- 
panded  laterally,  which  serve*,  by  it*  ver- 
tical strokes,  to  propel  the  animals  through 
the  water. 

MACTRA  : MACTRAD^E.  Agenusand 
family  of  Molluscous  animals  of  the  order 
Conchifera  Dimvaria.  Shell  oval,  transverse, 
with  thin  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  : valves 
slightly  inequilateral,  and  gaping  a little  cm 
each  side  ; bosses  protuberant.  Animal,  foot 
6harp,  oval,  and  long.  The  Mactrse  live  in 
the  sand,  and  are  universally  diffused-  Tire 
genua  includes  many  rare  and  beautiful 
species  ; though  tire  shells  exhibit  rather  a 
diversity  of  form,  they  are  generally  more 
or  less  triangular. 

MADREPHYLLIiEA.  The  name  given 
to  an  extensive  group  of  Zoophytes,  forming 
part  of  the  Madukeobes.  [See  next  Art.j 

MADREPORE.  A submarine  substance, 
resembling  coral,  and  consisting  of  carbonate 
offlime  with  some  animal  matter.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour,  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and 
full  of  cavities  or  cells,  inhabited  by  a small 
animal,  which  discharges  a liquid  from 
which  the  stony  substance  is  formed.  “ Those 
beautiful  rocky  masses,”  observes  Mr.  Rymer 
Jones,  “ for  such  they  appear  to  the  vulgar 


eye,  called  Madrepores,  which,  branching 
into  countless  varieties  of  arborescent  forms, 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  ocean,  and 
so  frequently  ornament  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  are  merely  fabrics  constructed  br 
compound  Polyps,  and  owe  their  growth  to 
the  accumulation  of  earthy  particles  de- 
posited within  a fleshy  substance  that  is 
nourished  by  countless  Polyps,  more  ot  less 
resembling  J/ydrce,  diffused  overall  its  ex- 
ternal surface.  * * * Every  one  of  the 
branchy  stems  of  the  Madrepore  is  seen, 
upon  a cursory  survey,  to  be  covered  with 
multitudes  of  minute  pits  or  depressions, 
although  these,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  are  scarcely  visible  to  an  inattentive 
observer.  Exttmmed  with  a magnifying 
glass,  however,  each  of  these  multitudinous 
orifices  is  found  to  be  a cell  of  beautiful  con- 
struction, equally  remarkable  for  the  mathe- 
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matical  regularity  with  which  it  is  formed 
and  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  materials 
composing  it.  * * * Let  us  endeavour  to 
picture  to  ourselves  an  extent  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  spacious  as  these  realms  that  we 
inhabit,  carpeted  with  living  plants  ; every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  flower  instinct  with 
life,  and  all  the  vast  expanse  busily  engaged 
in  deriving  from  the  surrounding  water  ma- 
terials for  subsistence  : let  us  consider  that 
from  age  to  age,  the  wide-spread  scene  is 
building  up,  by  constant  precipitation  from 
the  sea,  a rocky  territory,  co-extensive  with 
itself,  and  then  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  even  these  almost  uuknown 
I members  of  the  animai  creation  may  perform 
I achievements  at  which  the  boldest  mind  is 
startled  when  it  comes  to  survey  what  they 
have  accomplished.” 

MAGILUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabit- 
ing a thick,  tubular,  irrregularl.v  contorted 
shell  ; spire  short,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
whorls  ; aperture  longer  than  wide,  without 
any  notch,  but  an  angle  at  the  base.  When 
iu  a young  state,”  observes  Miss  Catlow, 
“this  curious  shell  presents  all  the  character 
of  a regular  spiral  univalve.  This  animal 


purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  variegations  | 
of  its  tail,  may  be  safely  pronounced  beauti- 
fu  ; yet  its  propensity  lor  mischief,  its 
noise,  and  its  restless  and  quarrelsome  dis- 
position, render  it  every  where  an  unwel-  j 
come  intruder.  In  length  it  is  about  eighteen 
inches  ; its  bill  is  strong  and  black  ; eyes  l 
hazel ; head,  neck,  back,  breast,  and  tail- 
coverts  deep  black,  forming  a fine  contrast  I 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  under  parts 
and  scapulars.  The  plumage  is  in  general 
g ossed  with  green,  purple,  and  blue,  which 
catch  the  eye  in  different  lights,  and  are 
particularly  resplendent  on  the  tail,  which 
it  very  long,  and  rather  wedge-shaped:  vent, 
under  tail-coverts,  thighs,  and  legs  black  : 
on  the  throat  and  part  of  the  neck  the 
feathers  are  mixed  with  others,  resembling 
strong  whitish  hairs.  It  feeds  both  on  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ; and  when  satisfied 
with  its  present  meal,  it  will  hide  the. re- 
mainder of  its  provision  for  a future  occasion. 
It  builds  its  nest  of  sticks  and  clay,  with 
great  art  and  sagacity  ; defending  it  on  all 
sides  with  sharp  thorny  twigs,  leaving  only 
a hole  for  entrance,  and  furnishing  the  inside 
with  a lining  of  fibrous  roots  and  other  soft 
materials.  The  female  lays  seven  or  eight 
eggs,  pale  green,  spotted  with  black.  The 
Magpie  may  easily  be  tamed  and  taught  to 
pronounce  words  and  short  sentences,  but 
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establishes  itself  in  the  excavations  of  Ma- 
drepores ; and  as  the  coral  increases  around 
it,  the  Magilus  is  obliged,  in  order  to  have 
i its  nurture  on  a le\el  with  the  surrounding 
surface,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a tube,  the 
growth  of  the  coral  determining  its  length. 
As  this  tube  goes  on  increasing,  the  animal 
abandons  the  spiral  for  the  tubular  part  of 
the  shell  ; and  in  the  operation  it  leaves  be- 
hind no  partitions,  but  secretes  a compact 
j calcareous  matter,  which  reaches  to  the  very 
I summit  of  the  spiral  part ; so  that  in  an  old 
I specimen  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell  pre- 
sents a solid  mass.  One  species  only,  Matji- 
Iwt  antir/uus , is  known.  The  colour  is  wliite, 
more  or  less  pure.” 

MAGOT.  The  Barbary  Ape.  ( Pithecua 
Inuua. ) [See  Ape.] 

MAGPIE.  (Pica  caudata.)  A crafty  and 
familiar  bird  of  the  corvine  family,  whose 
plumage  of  black  and  white,  green  and 
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its  tones  are  too  shrill  and  sharp  to  be  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  human  voice.  Like 
other  birds  of  its  kind,  it  is  addicted  to  steal- 
ing and  hoarding.  It  will  occasionally 
plunder  the  uests  of  some  other  birds,  and 
even  carry  off  whole  broods  of  stray  duck- 
lings when  its  young  demand  more  food 
than  is  easil}'  obtained  : but  it  has  its  good 
qualities  also  ; for  it  frees  our  pastures  of  an 
incredible  number  of  grubs  and  slugs,  and 
often  performs  a friendly  office  for  sheep 
and  oxen,  by  getting  on  their  backs  and 
freeing  them  from  troublesome  vermin. 
Magpies  may  be  said  to  be  social,  though 
not  actually  gregarious. 

MALACODERMAT  A.  A section  of  Pen- 
tamerous  Colcoptera:  for  a familiar  example 
of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  Glow-worm 
( Lampyris),  and  Soldier-beetle  (Tdcphorius). 
The  antenna!  differ  in  the  two  sexes.  The 
accompanying  figure  represents  the  female 
of  the  Larnprocera  Latrcillii , also  called 
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Homalisus  granclis , a native  of  Brazil.  The 
pectinated  ligure  on  the  one  aide  shows  the 


antenn®  of  the  male  ; the  other  figure  re- 
presenting the  leg,  with  its  five-jointed  or 
pentamerous  tarsus. 

MALLEUS,  or  HAMMER- HEAD  ED 
OYSTER.  {Malleus  vulgaris).  A genus  al- 
I lied  to  Ostrca , chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sin- 
gular form  ; the  two  sides  of  the  hinge  being 
extended  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  head  of  a hammer,  while  the  valves, 
elongated  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these, 


represent  the  handle.  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
archipelago,  attaching  itself  by  a bvssus  to 
submarine  rocks.  The  shape  of  the  shells 
are  so  very  various,  that  scarcely  two  of  a 
species  can  be  found  alike  ; externally  their 
appearance  is  very  rude  and  irregular,  but 
the  interior  is  extremely  beautiful,  being 
lined  with  the  most  brilliant  mother-of- 
pearl  ; hence,  as  they  are  rather  rare  also, 
they  generally  obtain  a good  price. 

MALURUS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
abundantly  dispersed  throughout  New  South 
Wales,  containing  several  species,  one  of 
which, 

Malurus  Cyaneus,  named  by  the  colo- 
nists the  Superb  Warbler,  Blue  Wren, 
&c.,  is  the  oldest  known  species  of  the  whole 
of  the  lovely  group  forming  the  genus  ; and 
its  favourite  haunts  are  localities  of  a wild 
and  sterile  character,  thinly  covered  with 
low  scruhbv  brushwood,  near  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  ravines.  The  male  in  summer 
has  the  crown  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  and 
a lunar-shaped  mark  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  light  metallic  blue  ; lores,  line  over 
the  eye,  occiput,  scapularies.  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  velvety  black  ; throat 
and  chest  bluish  black  ; tail  deep  blue,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  a darker  hue,  and 
finely  tipped  with  white  ; wings  brown  ; 
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under  surface  huffy  white,  tinged  with  blue 
on  the  flanks  ; bill  black  ; feet  brown.  The 
female  has  the  lores  and  a circle  surrounding 
the  eye  reddish  brown ; wings  and  tail 
brown  ; under  surface  brownish  white  ; bill 
reddish  brown  ; feet  pale  brown. 

The  Malurus  Cyaneus  is  of  a verv  wander-  j 
ing  disposition,  but  seldom  travels  far  beyond  ! 
the  district  in  which  it  was  bred.  During 
the  winter  they  associate  in  small  flocks  ; 
but  as  spring  advances  they  separate  into 
pairs,  the  male  undergoing  a most  surprising 
change  of  plumage,  which  for  a few  months 
is  as  resplendent  os  it  is  possible  to  conceive: 
indeed,  its  whole  character  and  nature 
appear  also  to  have  received  a new  impulse; 
the  little  creature  now  displaying  great 
vivacity,  proudly  showing  off  its  gorgeouj 
attire,  and  pouring  out  its  animated  Vmg 
almost  unceasingly,  until  the  female  haa 
completed  her  task  of  incubation.  In  the 
winter  no  bird  can  be  more  tame  and  fami- 
liar, seeming  to  court,  rather  than  shun,  the 
presence  of  man.  Its  mode  of  progression  is 
a succession  of  bounding  hops,  performed 
with  £reat  rapidity,  its  short  and  rounded 
wing  incapacitating  it  for  protracted  flight.  • 
Two,  if  not  three,  broods  are  reared  in  a j 
season ; and,  independently  of  her  own 
young,  the  female  is  the  foster-parent  of 
the  Bronze  Cuckoo,  a single  eg£  of  which  j 
species  is  frequently  found  deposited  in  her 
dome-shaped  nest,  which  has  a small  hole 
at  the  6ide  for  an  entrance,  and  is  usually 
placed  near  the  ground,  in  a secluded  bush, 
tuft  of  grass,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a bank.  { 
The  song  is  a hurried  strain,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  European  Wren. 

MAMMALIA.  That  class  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  because 
it  is  composed  of  the  beings  whose  faculties 
are  the  most  numerous,  whose  structure  is 
the  most  perfect,  whose  movements  are  the 
most  various,  and  whose  intelligence  is  the  , < 
most  developed.  The  term  is  derived  from  ; ! 
mamma;  [ breasts' ],  and  the  class  contains  all  1 
those  animals  which  suckle  their  young  by  ; I 
means  of  breasts.  Most  mammifenus  ^ni-  ■ J 
mats  are  formed  for  walking  ; a few.  how-  , 
ever,  can  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  ; and  ! 
a limited  number  are  destined  to  live  in  the 
water.  From  Man,  who,  from  his  most  ; 
perfect  organization,  stands  at  the  head  of  1 
the  system,  to  Whales  and  other  cetaceous 
animals,  which  are  classed  at  the  end  of 
Mammalia,  the  skeleton  is  formed  upon  the 
same  general  principles,  and  its  parts  are 
only  altered  and  modified  to  suit  the  station 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  fill.  All 
Mammalia  are  viviparous  ; the  fcctus  derives  i 
its  nourishment  direct  from  the  blood  of  the  , 
mother,  and,  after  birth,  she  supports  it.  for  1 1 
a longer  or  shorter  time,  by  her  milk,  a 
nutritious  liquid  secreted  by  particular  j 
glands,  called  mammary.  Sometimes  the 
young  are  bom  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
can  immediately  run  about,  and  procure 
their  own  food;  but  many  come  into  the  || 
world  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  in  a state  1 j 
of  utter  helplessness. 

Linmeus  was  the  first  to  bring  under  j 
review  the  whole  animal,  vegetable,  and 
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mineral  kingdoms,  wherein  he  described  and 
named  every  natural  object  which  had  been 
discovered  up  to  his  time,  and  introduced 
I into  his  writings  a language  fitted  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  age  : and  not  long  after 
1 his  death,  Gmelin  edited  a new  edition  of 
the  “ Sy sterna  Nature,”  with  additions  up 
to  that  date  (1788).  Various  scientific  men 
subsequently  attempted  to  improve  the 
arrangement  of  Linnaeus  ; and  at  length 
appeared  the  “ Regne  Animal,”  by  Cuvier, 
who,  having  shown  that  there  are  “immu- 
table laws  prescribed  to  living  beings,”  di- 
vides his  class  Mammalia  into  the  following 
orders:  — 1.  Bimaxa  ; with  two  hands,  of 
which  Man  is  the  only  species.  He  has 
three  kinds  of  teeth.  — 2.  Quadrumana  ; 
animals  with  four  hands,  and  having  three 
kinds  of  teeth:  Monkeys,  &c. — 3.  Carna- 
ria.  These  have  three  kinds  of  teeth, 
which  are  more  or  less  of  a carnivorous  cha- 
; racter.  Thumb  of  the  anterior  extremities 
never  opposable  to  the  other  fingers  or  toes. 
It  is  divided  into  three  families  : — Cheirop- 
1 tera,  or  bats  ; Inscctivora , or  such  animals 
I as  feed  much  on  insects,  as  the  Hedgehog,  &c. ; 

, Carnivora , animals  which  subsist  on  flesh  ; 

| Cats,  &c. — 4.  Marsutialia  ; animals  pro- 
vided with  a pouch  for  the  protection  of 
their  young  after  birth,  as  the  Kangaroo,  &c. 

o.  Rode.ntia,  or  Gnawers  ; animals  with 

two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated 
from  the  molars  by  a void  space-  The 
molars  in  most  genera  with  flat  or  riggled 
crowns,  and  in  others  blunt  tubercles:  Hares, 
Squirrels,  &c.— 6.  Edentata  ; generally 
J destitute  of  teeth,  some  genera  with  molars 
only  ; their  toes  varying  in  number,  and 
! provided  with  large  hoof-like  nails  : Ant- 
eaters,  &c. —7.  Pachydermata,  or  thick- 
skinned  animals  ; it  includes  all  the  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  except  the  ruminants  : Horses, 
&c. — 8.  Rlmixaxtia;  animals  which  ru- 
minate or  chew  the  cud,  with  cloven  feet, 
and  provided  with  four  stomachs  : Deer,  &c. 
— 9.  Cetacea  ; Whales  and  their  conge- 
ners. 

i The  essential  characters  of  the  Mammalia 
I are  taken  from  the  number  and  structure  of 
I their  teeth,  and  the  construction  of  their 
hands  and  feet : on  the  perfection  of  the 
| organs  of  touch  the  expertness  of  the  animal 
depends;  and  from  their  dental  formula 
| may,  in  a great  measure,  be  deduced  the 
| nature  of  their  food  and  digestive  functions. 

Living  for  the  most  part  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
I face,  the  Mammalia  are  exposed  to  the 

I transitions  of  heat  and  cold : hence  the 
| bodies  of  most  of  them  are  covered  with  a 

I I coating  of  hair,  varying  in  thickness.  As 
j their  habitation  approaches  the  northern 
i regions,  it  is  more  dense,  and  thinner  to- 
I wards  the  equator.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 

that  the  cetaceous  animals  which  inhabit 
! the  sea  are  totally  divested  of  hair. 

I The  Mammalia  are,  of  all  animals,  those 
| which  approach  the  nearest  to  Man,  in  re- 
gard to  their  intellectual  powers  ; yet  in  this 
I respect  they  present  the  greatest  differences 
amongst  themselves.  This  the  reader  will 
observe,  as  he  turns  to  the  various  urticlcs 
in  this  volume,  where  the  instincts  and 
| habits  of  each  species  are  described. 


MAMMOTH.  ( Elephas  primogenius.)  A 
term  employed  to  designate  an  extinct  spe-  I 
cies  of  elephant,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  ! 
have  been  at  various  times  discovered  em- 
bedded in  the  newer  tertiary  deposits  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  A great  quantity  of 
fossil  ivory  is  obtained  from  Siberia  ; and 
even  whole  carcasses,  covered  with  flesh  and 
skin,  preserved  by  the  eternal  frost  of  those 
regions,  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  that  country.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Mastodon , a gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America. 

Some  authors  derive  the  name  “ Mam- 
moth” from  the  word  Behemoth , used  in  the 
book  of  Job  to  designate  an  immensely  large 
animal,  or  from  Mehemoth , an  Arab  term 
applied  to  elephants  of  extraordinary  size  ; 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  merely 
an  adoption  of.  the  word  Mammoutli , given 
by  the  Siberians  to  a huge  animal,  which 
they  (in  order  to  account  for  the  quantity  of 
Mammoth-horns,  or  fossil  ivory)  pretend 
lived  underground  in  the  manner  of  moles, 
and  could  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  This 
story  is  in  a manner  corroborated  by  the 
Chinese  account  of  a subterranean  animal, 
which  in  their  great  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory is  thus  described  : “ The  animal  called 
tien-schu , tyn-schu , or  yn-schu  (signifying 
the  mouse  that  conceals  itself),  lives  entirely 
in  subterranean  caverns ; in  form  it  re- 
sembles a mouse,  but  is  equal  to  an  ox  or  a 
buffalo  in  size.  It  1ms  no  tail,  and  is  of  a 
dark  colour  ; it  is  exceedingly  strong,  and 
digs  caverns  in  which  it  lives,  in  rockj'  and 
woody  pluces.”  It  is  the  universal  opinion 
throughout  Siberia,  that  Mammoths  have 
been  found  with  the  flesh  quite  fresh  and 
filled  with  blood  ; this,  although  an  ex- 
aggeration, is  founded  on  the  fact  that  entire 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  preserved  in 
ice,  with  the  flesh  comparatively  in  a state 
of  freshness.  The  best  authenticated  in- 
stance of  this  was  that  of  the  Mammoth 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
first  recorded  in  Oct.  1807  in  the  ‘Journal 
du  Nord.’  The  account  is  related  in  ‘ The 
Zoologist  ’ as  follows  : — ! 

“ In  1799  a Tungusian  fisherman  observed, 
in  a bank  on  the  shore  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  a shapeless 
mass,  almost  enveloped  in  ice,  and  he  was 
quite  unable  to  make  out  what  it  could  be. 
The  year  following,  a larger  portion  of  this 
mass  became  visible,  but  the  fisherman  was 
still  unable  to  ascertain  its  nature.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  summer  one  of  the 
tusks  and  an  entire  side  of  the  animal  were 
exposed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
fifth  year  from  its  discovery,  when  the  ice 
having  melted  sooner  than  usual,  that  the 
enormous  animal  became  entirely  detached 
from  the  bank  or  cliff  in  which  it  was  first 
observed,  and  e%me  thundering  down  on  to 
a sand-bank  below.  In  the  month  ot  March, 
1804,  the  fisherman  extracted  the  tusks, 
which  were  9 feet  0 inches  long,  and  together 
weighed  300  lbs.,  and  sold  them  at  Jukutsk 
for  fifty  rubles.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Adams  visited  the  animal,  ami  found  it  j 
much  mutilated.  The  Jakoutes  residing  in  , 
the  neighbourhood  had  cut  away  the  flesh  to  i 1 
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feed  their  dogs ; wild  beasts,  especially  white  | 
bears,  foxes,  &c.,  had  also  eaten  a great 
quantity  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  skeleton 
was  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a fore  leg  ; i 
the  other  bones  being  still  held  together  by 
ligaments  and  portions  of  skin.  The  head 
was  covered  with  dried  skin  ; one  of  the  ; 
ears  was  entire,  and  furnished  with  a tuft  of  \ 
hairs  : the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  still  to  be  | 
distinguished  ; the  brain  was  in  the  skull, 
but  somewhat  dried  ; the  lower  lip  had  been 
gnawed  by  animals,  the  upper  one  was  en- 
tirely gone,  and  the  teeth  consequently  ex- 
posed ; the  neck  was  furnished  with  a long 
mane  ; the  skin  was  covered  with  long  hair 
and  a reddish  wool  ; the  portion  of  skin 
still  remaining  was  so  heavy,  that  ten  men 
could  scarcely  carr3T  it : according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  more  than  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
hair  and  wool  was  collected  from  the  wet 
sand  into  which  it  had  been  trodden  by  the 
white  bears  while  devouring  the  flesh.  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  greatest  pains  in  collecting 
what  remained  of  this  unique  specimen  of 
an  ancient  creation,  and  procured  the  tusks 
from  Jakutsk.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  pur- 
chased the  skeleton,  which  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  height  of  the  creature  is  about  nine  feet, 
and  its  extreme  length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
about  sixteen  feet.  Portions  of  the  skin  and 
hair  were  presented  to  most  of  the  conti- 
nental museums,  as  well  as  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London.” 

“ The  Mammoth  seems  a link  connecting 
the  past  and  the  present  worlds  — a being 
whose  body  has  outlived  its  destination. 
All  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to 
prove  that  the  earth  has  undergone  some  great 
convulsion  since  this  huge  animal  was  en- 
dowed with  life,  appear  perfectly  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  its  life  be- 
came a sacrifice  to  a sudden  snow-storm,  by 
which  it  was  overtaken,  overwhelmed,  and 
suffocated.  The  suddenness  of  the  storm 
might  have  been  accidental  ; the  winter 
might  have  set  in  earlier,  it  might  have  been 
more  severe  than  usual : but  the  animal  was 
well  adapted  for  such  winters;  its  long, 
warm,  and  shaggy  coat  proclaim  it  a de- 
nizen of  arctic  countries,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  exclude  the  severest  cold  : such 
a clothing  would  have  been  intolerable 
in  tropical  regions,  where  elephants  now 
abound.  We  learn  from  Bishop  Ileber  that 
in  some  of  the  colder  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  northern  India,  hairy  elephants 
still  exist,  thus  showing  that  this  clothing  is 
provided  as  an  especial  protection  against 
the  climate  ; and  at  the  same  time  leading 
to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  well-clad 
Mammoth,  like  the  Polar  Bear,  was  the  des- 
tined denizen  of  still  severer  climes.  Nature 
ever  adapts  her  creatures  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  has  chosen  to  place  them." 

Dr.  Falconer  and  Major  Cautley  found 
numerous  species  of  fossil  elephants  in  the 
Sewalik  Hills,  which  are  described  in  their 
beautifully  illustrated  work,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

MAN.  Linmeus  was  the  first  who  ven 
tured  to  class  Man  in  a scientific  system  with 


the  rest  of  animated  nature  ; nor  did  he 
wholly  escape  censure  for  degrading  the 
dignity  of  the  human  race  by  such  an  ap- 
proximation : but  whether  considered  a*  the  ! 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  n part  of 
it ; or  as  a sole  genus  and  sole  species,  dis-  j 
tinct  from  others,  and  lord  of  all  ; it  is  not 
merely  correct,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
define  Man  — if  viewed  solely  in  a ph.- 
light,  and  setting  aside  his  divine  reason, 
and  liis  immortal  nature  — as  a being  pro- 
vided with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehen- 
sion, and  having  fingers  protected  by  flat 
nails  ; with  two  feet,  destined  for  walking  ; 
with  a single  stomach  ; and  with  three  kinds 
of  teeth,  — incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  His 
position  is  upright,  his  food  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  his  body  naked. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  truly  bimanoui  and 
biped.  His  whole  body  is  modified  for  the 
vertical  position.  His  feet  furnish  him  with 
a larger  base  than  those  of  other  mamma- 
lians ; the  muscles  which  retain  the  foot  and 
thigh  in  the  state  of  extension  are  more  vi- 
gorous, whence  results  the  swelling  of  the 
calf  and  buttock  ; the  flexors  of  the  leg  are 
attached  higher  up,  which  permits  of  com- 
plete extension  of  the  knee,  and  renders  the 
calf  more  apparent.  The  pelvis  is  larger, 
which  separates  the  thighs  and  feet,  and 
gives  to  the  trunk  that  pyramidal  form  fa- 
vourable to  equilibrium  : the  necks  of  the 
thigh-bones  form  an  angle  with  the  body  of 
the  bone,  which  increases  still  more  the  se- 
paration of  the  feet,  and  augments  the  basis 
of  the  body.  And  the  head,  in  this  vertical 
position,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  trunk, 
because  its  articulation  is  exactly  under  the 
middle  of  its  mass.  Man  thus  preserves  the 
entire  use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while 
his  organs  of  sense  are  most  favourably  si- 
tuated for  observation.  His  two  eyes  are 
directed  forwards  ; which  produces  more 
unity  in  the  result  of  his  vision,  and  con- 
centrates his  attention  more  closely  on  objects 
of  this  kind.  He  has  a particular  pre-emi- 
nence in  his  organ  of  voice  : of  all  mamma- 
lians, he  can  alone  articulate  sounds.  Hence 
results  his  most  invaluable  mode  of  com- 
munication ; for  of  all  the  signs  which  can 
be  conveniently  employed  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  ideas,  variations  of  sound  are  those 
which  can  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  most  various  directions 
simultaneously. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  the  human  spe- 
cies is  but  one  child  at  a birth  : the  period 
of  gestation,  nine  months.  The  feetus.  grows 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  time  of 
birth.  The  infant,  on  the  contrary,  increases 
always  more  and  more  slowly.  It  has  reached 
upwards  of  a fourth  of  its  height  when  bom  ; 
attains  the  half  of  it  at  two  rears  and  a half ; 
and  the  three-fourths  at  nine  or  ten  years. 
By  the  eighteenth  year  the  growth  almost 
entirely  ceases.  Man  rarely  exceeds  six  feet. 
and  seldom  remains  under  five.  W oman  is 
ordinarily  some  inches  shorter.  Scarcely 
has  the  body  attained  its  full  growth  in 
height,  before  it  commences  to  increase  in 
bulk  ; fat  accumulates  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  different  vessels  become  gradually  ob- 
structed ; the  solids  become  rigid ; decrcpi- 
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tude  and  decay  follow  in  their  turn  ; and 
most  of  the  species,  either  from  disease,  ac- 
cidents, or  merely  old  age,  perish  ere  they 
are  “ threescore  years  and  ten.”  Occasion- 
ally one  lives  upwards  of  a hundred  years  ; 
but  long  before  that  patriarchal  age  is 
reached,  the  survivor  needs  no  monitor  to 
I tell  him  that  “ all  is  labour  and  sorrow.” 

It  has  been  made  a subject  of  dispute, 

1 whether  there  is  more  than  one  species  in 
the  human  race  ; but  it  is  merely  a dispute 
of  words  ; and  if  the  term  species  is  used  in 
its  common  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  but  one  species.  There 
I are,  however,  certain  and  constant  differences 
I of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 
given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species. 
Blumenbach  reduces  these  varieties  to  five  : — 
The  first  variety,  usually  called  the  Cau- 
casian, from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Cau- 
casus, occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  namely,  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  Hindustan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown  ; the  cheeks 
tinged  with  red  ; long  hair,  either  brown  or 
light ; the  head  almost  spherical  ; the  face 
oval  and  narrow  ; the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched  ; the  mouth 
small  ; the  front  teeth  placed  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  jaws  ; the  chin  full  and  round. 
The  regularity  of  the  features  of  such  a 
countenance,  which  is  that  of  the  European, 
causes  it  to  be  generally  considered  (by  them 
at  least)  as  the  most  agreeable — 2 The 
second  variety  has  been  called  the  hastci~n 
variety.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow  ; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather 
thin  ; the  head  almost  square  ; the  face  large, 
flat,  and  depressed  ; the  features  indistinctly 
marked  ; the  nose  small  and  fiat ; the  cheeks 
round  and  prominent ; the  chin  pointed  ; 
the  eyes  small.  This  variety  comprises  the 
Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of 
Mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays — 3.  The 
I American  variety  resembles  that  last  de- 
! | scribed  in  several  points.  Its  principal  cha- 
racters are  the  copper  colour ; stiff,  thin, 
straight  black  hair  ; low  forehead  ; eyes 
sunk  ; the  nose  somewhat  projecting  ; cheek 
bones  prominent ; the  face  large.  This  va- 
riety comprises  all  the  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  There  are  several  branches, 
however,  which  dirfer  considerably.  —4.  The 
fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumenbach  the 
Malay,  and  d'escribed  as  of  a tawny  colour  ; 
the  hair  black,  soft,  thick,  and  curled  ; the 
forehead  a little  projecting  ; the  nose  thick, 

I wide,  and  flattened  ; the  mouth  large  ; the 
' upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety  com- 
I prehends  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

.5.  The  remaining  variety  is  the  Neyro. 

I Its  characters  are  : colour  black  ; hair  black 
and  woolly  ; head  narrow  ; forehead  con- 
vex and  arched  ; cheek-bones  projecting  ; 
nose  large,  and  almost  confounded  with  the 
upper  jaw  ; the  upper  front  teeth  obliquely 
placed  ; the  lips  thick  ; the  chin  drawn  in  ; 
the  legs  crooked.  This  race  is  found  in 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the  in- 
I terior.  There  are  very  great  differences  in 


the  tribes  included  in  this  variety  : the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  wool ; the 
Caffre,  with  a copper  complexion,  and  long 
hair  ; the  sooty  Papous,  or  New  Guineamen  ; 
the  native  ‘of  Van  Diemen’s  Band,  &c. 

“ Within  each  of  these  varieties  are  included 
numerous  smaller  divisions,  which  are  cer- 
tainly, though  less  prominently,  distinct  in 
their  features.  The  varieties  of  national 
appearance  between  the  Scotch,  English, 
French,  and  Germans,  for  example,  are  in 
general  distinguishable,  though  it  would  be 
clifficult  to  define  their  differences.  Similar 
subdivisions  of  character  exist  among  all  the 
irieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which 
the  Esquimaux  and  Negro  might  occupy  the 
extremities,  and  the  European  the  middle 
place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrow,  elongated,  and 
depressed  skull  and  face  of  the  other.”  . 

Those  writers  who  have  gone  deeply  into 
the  subject,  and  attempted  to  account  for  all 
the  cuuses  which  have  contributed  to  the 
diversity  of  the  human  species,  have  gene- 
rally been  led  into  a more  discursive  field 
than  they  had  anticipated  5 while  the  re- 
sult, perhaps,  lias  been  both  inconclusive  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  such  a compendium  as 
this,  where  brevity  is  scarcely  less  essential 
than  precision,  we  are  constantly  warned 
not  to  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  therefore 
not  pretend  to  describe  minutely  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  Man,  neither  shall  we 
attempt  to  follow  him  from  his  entrance  into 
life  to  his  mortal  exit ; but  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  before  the  reader  such  of  our  “ glean- 
ings ” as  we  conceive  will  best  illustrate  the 
subject,  without  extending  the  article  to  an 
unwarrantable  length. 

If  Man  be  compared  with  the  other  classes 
of  animated  nature,  we  shall  find  that  he 
possesses  most  of  those  advantages  united, 
which  the  rest  only  partially  enjoy.  In- 
finitely superior  to  all  others  in  the  mental 
powers,  he  is  also  superior  to  them  in  the 
aptness  and  proportion  of  his  form.  He 
would  indeed  be  one  of  the  most  wretched 
beings  on  earth,  if,  with  a sentient  mind,  he 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
obeying  its  impulses.  In  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Green,  this  subject  has  been  handled 
with  philosophical  acuteness  anil  masterly 
power.  He  says,  “ In  a comparison  of  the 
frame  and  capabilities  of  Man  with  those  of 
the  inferior  animals,  if  we  take  the  human 
frame  as  the  ideal  standard  of  form,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  others  present  many  de- 
clensions from  the  idea  by  exaggeration  or 
defect ; and  it  will  be  fouu  1 from  this  sur- 
vey that  Man  is  unquestionably  endowed 
with  that  structure,  the  perfection  of  which 
is  revealed  in  such  a balanced  relation  of  the 
parts  to  a whole  as  may  best  fit  it  for  a being 
exercising  intelligent  choice,  and  destined 
for  moral  freedom.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an 
absolute  perfection  of  the  constituents  singly, 
but  the  proportional  developmentof  all,  and 
their  harmonipus  constitution  to  One,  for 
which  we  contend  : — a constitution  which 
implies  in  a far  higher  degree  than  in  any 
other  animal  a balanced  relation  of  the  living 
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powers  and  faculties,  and  which  requires, 
therefore,  in  Man  pre-eminently,  the  endow- 
ment of  rational  will  as  necessary  for  the 
control  and  adjustment  of  the  balance.  Man 
has  not  the  quick  hearing  of  the  timid  herbi- 
vorous animals  ; but  it  was  not  intended  that 
he  should  catch  the  sound  of  distant  danger, 
1 and  be  governed  by  his  fears  : he  has  not 
| the  piercing  sight  of  the  eagle,  nor  the  keen 
scent  of  the  beast  of  prey  ; but  neither  was 
Man  intended  to  be  the  fellow  of  the  tiger, 
or  a denizen  of  the  forest.  Hence  the  de- 
parture from  the  perfect  proportion  of  Man 
which  we  observe  in  the  inferior  animals 
may  be  regarded  as  deformities  by  exagge- 
ration or  defect,  dependent  upon  a preponder- 
ance of  a part  that  necessitates  a particular 
use,  or  the  absence  of  a part  that  deprives 
the  animal  of  a power,  and  in  both  instances 
alike  abrogates  that  freedom  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  balanced  relation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  human  fabric,  which 
permits  the  free  choice  of  means,  and  the 
adaptation  to  any  purpose  determined  by 
an  intelligent  free-will.  Dilate  the  head, 
and  you  have  a symptom  of  disease  ; pro- 
trude the  jaws,  you  have  a voracious  animal ; 
lengthen  the  ears,  timidity  is  expressed  ; let 
the  nose  project,  and  the  animal  is  governed 
by  its  scent ; enlarge  the  belly,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  the  animal  appetites  : long  arms 
may  lit  him  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  trees, 
and  a lit  companion  for  the  ape  ; and  pre- 
dominant length  of  legs  are  infallibly  asso- 
sociated  with  the  habits  of  the  wading  or 
leaping  animals.  In  all,  regarding  Man’s 
form  with  reference  to  his  destination  as  the 
ideal  standard,  the  means  become  ends  ; de- 
formity prevails,  and  becomes  the  badge  of 
unintelligent  slavery  to  the  mere  animal 
nature.” 

“ In  the  contemplation  of  the  human  ske- 
leton, its  most  striking  characteristic,  and 
that  which  contradistinguishes  it  from  the 
| bony  fabric  of  all  other  animals,  is  its  adap- 
tation to  the  erect  position  ; an  attribute 
not  only  peculiar  to  Man,  but  without  which 
his  structure  could  not  correspond  with  his 
spiritual  endowments,  since  it  is  at  once  the 
need  and  symbol  of  a being  raised  above  the 
servile  condition  of  the  mere  animal  nature. 
Thus  the  skull  is  poised  with  a slight  pre- 
ponderance anteriorly,  at  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  column  ; and  a plumb-line  dropped 
from  the  point  of  its  support  falls  through 
| the  centre  of  gravity  between  the  feet,  which 
i present  the  base  of  support  to  the  whole 
1 towering  fabric.  We  remark,  however,  that 
the  supporting  parts  do  not  range  with  this 
line.  The  spine  is  bent  like  an  italic  5 : it 
recedes  at  the  chest,  in  order  to  give  room 
1 to  its  cavity  ; and  at  the  same  time  is  har- 
| moniously  inflected  forwards  at  the  loins 
1 and  neck,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  balance 
i over  the  points  of  support : and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  curves  contribute  to  the 
capability  of  bending  and  changing  the 
position  of  the  trunk,  without  endangering 
the  loss  of  balance.  But  the  balance  of  the 
body  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  breadth  of 
the  human  pelvis,  which,  supplying  n broad 
base  of  support,  permits  the  inclinations  of 
the  trunk  without  the  necessity  of  altering 

the  position  of  the  lower  limb*.  The  lateral 
breadth  of  the  pelvis,  however,  throw*  the 
heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  upon  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted,  to  some 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  line  tliat  falls 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  : and  in  order 
to  provide  a compensating  adjustment,  the 
thigh-bones  are  placed  obliquely,  inclining 
towards  each  other  ; so  that  in  the  upright 
posture  with  the  feet  together  they  touch 
at  the  knees,  and  the  weight  is  then  received 
upon  the  heads  of  the  leg-bones  or  tibiae, 
which  stand  perpendicularly  under  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  : and  these  again  are  planted 
upon  the  arch  of  the  foot  or  instep,  on  which  | 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  securely  rerts. 
Then,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  foot  the  j 
requisite  firmness  in  standing,  we  find  that 
it  is  articulated  with  the  leg  at  right  angles, 
so  that  both  the  heel  and  toes  touch  the 
ground  ; and  the  joint  is  placed  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot, 
so  as  to  increase  the  base  of  support  in  that 
direction  towards  which  the  body  tends 
most  to  fall : besides  which,  the  weight  is 
here  received  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
where  it  is  most  arched,  thereby  offering  not 
only  the  advantage  of  a strong  support,  but 
one  which  is  highly  elastic,  yielding  without 
injury  in  alighting*  upon  the  feet,  and  acting 
as  a spring  in  progression.  Thus  the  ma-  i 
jestic  column  of  the  human  form  is  raised 
and  built  up  upon  its  pedestal : and  the 
living  pillar,  readily  maintaining  its  equi- 
poise, bears  aloft  its  capital,  whilst  the  upper 
limbs  are  left  free  to  adlibitive  motion. 
Thus  the  place  of  the  head,  as  the  corporeal 
representative  of  that  which  perceives  and 
wills  ; the  disposition  of  the  senses  therein  as 
the  media  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  organs  , 
of  speech  as  the  interpreters  of  thought ; j 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  limbs  as 
the  instruments  of  volition,  no  longer  sub- 
servient to  mere  animal  needs,  all  impress 
us  with  the  conviction  that  even  the  skele- 
ton cannot  be  intelligible  to  us  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  human  bodily  frame  was 
designed  for  the  instrument  and  dwelling  of 
a being  contradistinguished  from,  and  ele- 
vated above,  all  other  animals.” 

It  has  been  well  argued  by  a popular 
writer  of  the  present  day,  that,  “destitute 
of  either  projecting  teeth  or  strong  claws, 
covered  neither  with  hard  scales  nor  with 
bristles,  nor  with  a thick  hide,  and  surpassed 
in  speed  by  many  of  his  more  powerful 
antagonists,  Man’s  condition  would  seem 
most  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  animal ; for  on  all  the  rest  of  those 
to  whom  she  has  denied  the  weapons  of 
attack.  Nature  has  bestowed  the  means  either 
of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  flight. 
But  Man,  by  his  superior  reason,  has  sub- 
dued all  other  animals.  His  intellect  can  1 
scarcely  suggest  the  mechanism  which  his 
hands  cannot  frame  ; and  he  has  made  for 
himself  arms  more  powerful  and  destructive 
than  any  other  creature  wields:  he  has 
clothed  himself  in  armour  and  bnilt  walls  1 
of  defence  with  which  he  can  defy  the  ■ 
attacks  of  any  but  his  fellow-men.  Naturally  1 
unarmed,  Man  has  conquered  the  whole 
armed  creation  : some  he  has  driven  from  ( j 
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their  abodes,  and  almost  exterminated ; 
otiiers  he  has  forced  to  share  his  labour  ; 
ami  others  he  uses  for  his  food,  his  clothing, 
or  his  pleasure.  The  only  other  part  of  the 
! human  structure  which  it  is  now  necessary 
1 to  notice  is  the  brain,  whose  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  for 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  animal.  This 
may  be  at  onee  seen  by  observing  the  pro- 
, portion  which  the  cranium,  or  rather  the 
cavity  containing  the  brain,  and  the  face, 
bear  to  each  other.  In  many  cases  also  it 
may  be  estimated  by  what  is  called  the 
facial  angle  of  Camper,  which  is  found  by 
drawing  a line  from  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  and  observe  the  angle  which  it 
forms  with  another  line  drawn  through  the 
meatus  auditorius  cxternus  to  the  base  of  the 
nose,  or  (the  head  being  held  in  a vertical 
position)  with  a horizontal  line.  In  Man 
the  facial  angle  is  in  the  average  of  Euro- 
peans 80° ; in  some  children  it  is  a right 
angle,  but  in  some  negroes  is  not  more  than 
7i>3.  In  the  adult  chimpanzee  (which  ap- 
proaches in  this  respect  nearest  to  Man)  the 
facial  angle  is  only  35°,  and  in  the  orang  or 
satyr  30°.  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less, 
except  when  it  is  increased  by  the  promi- 
nence of  large  frontal  sinuses,  or  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  jaws.  In 
regard  to  its  structure  the  human  brain 
’ exceeds  all  other  in  development  of  its 
cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  number  and 
development  of  parts,  in  the  depth  and 
number  of  its  convolutions,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  medullary  matter  in  proportion 
to  the  cortical. 

“ In  the  economy  of  the  human  body  there 
are  peculiarities  not  less  marked  than  those 
in  its  structure.  Perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic is  the  ability  which  Man  enjoys  of 
living  on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and 
of  thriving  alike  in  either  extreme  of  natural 
temperature.  Thus  the  Greenlanders  and 
Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70°  and 
8CP  of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of 
Africa  and  the  red  man  of  America  live 
under  the  equator.  But  even  Europeans, 
accustomed  to  a temperate  climate,  can  bear 
either  of  these  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  as 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  those  who  have  gone 
on  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  obliged 
to  winter  in  high  northern  latitudes  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  slight  degree  in 
which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  Africa  arc  influenced  by  the  temperature. 

“ In  adaptation  with  his  ability  to  inhabit 
almost  every  climate,  Man  can  subsist  on 
the  most  varied  food.  In  the  northern  re- 
gions, where  the  earth  is  covered  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and 
vegetables  of  any  kind  can  be  procured  only 
in  the  smallest  quantity,  the  Esquimaux  and 
Samoides  subsist  as  well  on  animal  food 
I alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most 
! carefully  mixed  diet  : and  on  the  other 
j hand,  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  is 
not  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily  sub- 
sistence on  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam, 
| rice,  and  other  farinaceous  and  acid  vegeta- 
I bles.  In  the  temperate  climates,  where  uni- 
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mal  and  vegetable  food  can  be  procured  with 
equal  facility,  Man  is  truly  omnivorous  ; 
towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish  be- 
comes more  exclusively  hi9  diet  ; and  to- 
wards the  equator  his  food  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vegetables  : and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  each  ease  that  food  which  is  most 
universally  adopted  is  that  which  is  best 
adapted  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

“ There  is  not  a proof  in  the  whole  history 
of  animals  that  any  species  or  individual  has 
ever  made  an  advance  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition : 
whether  solitary  or  living  in  herds,  the  habits 
of  all  remain  the  same  ; all  of  the  same 
species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  fa- 
culties and  dispositions,  and  each  is  in  mental 
power  the  same  throughout  his  life.  Con- 
trast with  these  the  progress  of  Man.  In  his 
origin  weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he  has 
not  only  obtained  dominion  over  all  the 
animate  creation,  but  the  very  elements  are 
made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth 
he  has  built  his  houses,  and  constructed 
weapons  and  the  implements  of  art  ; he  uses 
the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and  to  prepare 
his  food  ; and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit 
him,  he  employs  fire  and  water  to  replace  or 
to  resist  it.  By  artificial  light  he  has  pre- 
vented the  inconveniences  of  darkness  ; he 
has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced 
deserts,  marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear 
his  food  ; he  has  marked  out  and  measured 
the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies,  till  he  lias 
discovered  from  them  the  size  and  form  of 
the  earth  that  he  himself  inhabits.” 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  ; 
for  the  beauty  of  the  best  statues  is  better 
conceived  by  observing  than  by  measuring 
them.  Those  of  antiquity,  which  were  at 
first  copied  after  the  human  form,  are  now 
become  the  models  of  it ; nor  is  there  one 
Man  found  whose  person  approaches  to  those 
inimitable  performances  that  have  thus,  in 
one  figure,  united  the  perfections  of  numbers. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  from  being  at  first 
models,  they  are  now  become  originals  ; and 
are  used  to  correct  deviations  in  that  form 
from  whence  they  are  taken.  We  must 
not,  however,  pretend  to  give  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body  as  taken  from  these, 
there  being  nothing  more  arbitrary.  Some, 
for  instance,  who  have  studied  after  models, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  face,  and  others  into  eight.  Some  even 
pretend  to  assert  that  there  is  a similitude 
of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
thus,  that  the  head  is  the  length  of  the  face  ; 
the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose  ; the  space 
between  the  eyes  the  breadth  of  an  eye  ; the 
breadth  of  the  thigh,  where  thickest,  double 
that  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg,  and 
treble  the  smallest ; that  the  arms  when 
extended  are  equal  to  the  length  of  the  figure; 
and  that  the  legs  and  thighs  are  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  All  this,  however,  is 
extremely  arbitrary  ; and  the  excellence  of 
a shape,  or  the  beauty  of  a statue,  results 
from  the  attitude  and  position  of  the  whole, 
rather  than  from  any  determined  measure- 
ments, begun  without  experience,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  caprice.  It  may  in  gencrul  be 
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remarked,  that  the  proportions  alter  in  every 
age,  and  are  obviously  different  in  the  two 
6exes.  In  Women  the  shoulders  are  narrower, 
and  the  neck  is  proportionally  longer,  than 
in  Men ; the  hips  are  also  considerably 
larger,  and  the  thighs  shorter.  These  pro- 
portions, however,  vary  greatly  at  different 
stages  of  life  : in  infancy  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  arc  much  larger  than  .the  lower  ; 
and  the  legs  and  thighs  do  not  nearly  con- 
stitute half  the  height  of  the  whole  figure. 
Iu  proportion  as  the  child  increases  in  age, 
the  inferior  parts  lengthen,  so  that  the  body 
is  not  equally  divided  till  it  arrives  at  its 
full  stature. 

There  is  a striking  difference  in  the  size 
of  Men.  Those  are  said  to  be  tall  who  mea- 
sure from  five  feet  eight  to  six  feet  in  height; 
the  middle  stature  is  from  five  feet  five  to 
five  feet  eight ; and  such  as  fall  short  of 
these  proportions  are  said  to  be  of  a diminu- 
tive size.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  same  person  is  always  taller  in  the 
morning  than  on  going  to  bed  at  night ; 
there  being  sometimes  the  difference  of  an 
inch.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Be- 
tween all  the  joints  of  the  bock-bone  a 
glutinous  liquor,  styled  synovia , is  deposited, 
which  serves,  like  oil  in  a machine,  to  give 
the  parts  an  easy  play  on  each  other:  this 
lubricating  liquor,  or  synovia,  according  to 
anatomists,  is  poured  in  during  the  season 
of  repose,  and  is  consumed  by  exercise  and 
employment  ; so  that  after  hard  labour 
scarcely  any  of  it  remains,  but  the  joints 
grow  stiff,  and  their  motion  is  painful  and 
uneasy.  Hence,  therefore,  the  body  di- 
minishes in  stature  for  this  moisture  being 
drained  away  from  between  the  numerous 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  they  lie  close  on 
each  other,  and  their  entire  length  is  thus 
very  sensibly  diminished  ; but  sleep,  by  re- 
storing the  fluid,  again  swells  the  spaces 
between  the  vertebrae,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
tended to  its  former  dimensions. 

A comparison  between  the  strength  of  Men 
and  other  animals  may  be  estimated  by 
various  modes.  First,  by  the  weight  they 
are  able  to  carry.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burdens 
of  nine  hundred  pounds  weight : and  Des- 
guliers  tells  us  that,  by  means  of  a certain 
harness,  by  which  every  part  of  a Man’s 
body  was  proportionablj'  loaded,  the  person 
he  employed  in  this  experiment  was  able  to 
support  in  an  erect  posture,  a weight  not 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  A horse, 
about  seven  times  our  bulk,  would  be  thus 
able  to  raise  a weight  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  if  his  strength  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. But  the  fact  is,  a horse  cannot 
carry  on  his  back  above  two  or  three  hundred 
weight ; while  a Man  can  support  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  if  we  reflect  for  a moment, 
the  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent : a load  on 
a Man’s  shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ; while,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  back 
of  a horse  it  is  placed  to  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage. Suppose  a Man  to  be  standing  as  upright 
as  possible  under  this  before  mentioned  enor- 
mous weight;  then  all  the  bones  may  be  com- 
pared to  pillars  supporting  a building,  and  his 
muscles  will  have  very  little  employment  in 
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this  dangerous  duty  : however,  they  are  not  : 
absolutely  inactive  ; as  Man,  let  him  stand  '• 
ever  so  upright,  will  have  some  bending  in  i 
different  parts  of  his  body.  The  muscles 
therefore  give  the  bones  a partial  assistance, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. The  greatest  force  of  a horse,  and  | 
of  other  quadrupeds,  is  exerted  when  the  ■ 
load  is  placed  in  such  a position  that  the  , 
column  of  the  bones  can  be  properly  applied,  j 
which  is  lengthwise.  When,  therefore,  we  , 
estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a horse.  ; 
we  must  not  regard  what  he  can  carry,  but  ' 
what  he  can  draw  : and  in  this  case  hit 
amazing  superiority  over  Man  is  easily  dis- 
covered ; for  one  horse  can  draw  a’  load 
which  ten  Men  would  be  unable  to  move. 

Among  the  ancients,  etrength  was  a qua- 
lity of  much  greater  use  than  at  present : 
as,  in  time  of  war,  the  same  Man  who  had 
strength  enough  to  cairy  the  heaviest  armour, 
had  also  ability  sufficient  to  strike  the  most 
fatal  blow.  In  this  cose,  his  strength  was 
at  once  his  protection  and  his  power.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  we 
read  of  one  Man  whose  personal  prowess 
rendered  him  terrible  in  war,  and  irresistible, 
though  we  may  fairly  make  allowances  for 
its  being  greatly  exaggerated  by  flattery,  or 
magnified  by  terror.  And,  in  an  age  of 
ignorance,  which  is  ever  an  age  of  wonder, 
mankind,  having  no  just  idea  of  the  human 
powers,  were  pleased  rather  to  represent 
what  they  wished  than  what  they  knew  : 
and  exalted  human  strength,  to  fill  up  the 
whole  sphere  of  their  limited  conceptions. 
Great  strength  is  an  accidental  endowment : 
two  or  three  persons  in  a country  may 
possess  it,  and  these  may  institute  a claim 
to  heroism  ; but  prodigious  strength  is  not 
hereditary,  like  family  honours  ; and  when  | 
we  contemplate  the  splendid  characters  of 
Homer’s  heroes,  who  are  all  represented  as 
the  descendants  of  heroes,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  they  are  more  indebted  to  their 
princely  titles,  than  to  their  bodily  strength 
and  indomitable  vigour,  for  their  splen- 
did attributes  and  their  herculean  achieve- 
ments. 

There  are  indeed,  in  later  ages,  some  in- 
stances of  amazing  strength,  which  cannot 
be  questioned  ; but  in  these  Nature  is  found 
to  pursue  her  ordinary  course.  These  strong 
men  have  originated  from  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  gradually  risen  into  notice  as  their  ad- 
ventitious superiority  had  more  opportunities 
of  being  displayed.  Among  this  number 
may  be  ranked  the  Roman  tribune  who  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  second  Achilles,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  at  different  times,  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy  ; and,  when  insidiously  attacked 
by  twenty-five  of  his  own  countrymen, 
though  past  his  sixtieth  year,  to  have  killed  t 
fourteen  of  them  before  he  himself  was  slain. 

Of  this  number,  too.  was  Milo,  who.  when 
he  stood  upright,  could  not  be  moved  from 
his  place.  Pliny  also  mentions  one  named  i 
Athenatus,  who’  walked  across  the  stage  at  I 
Rome  loaded  with  a breast-plate  which  I 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds,  and  buskins  I 
of  the  same  weight.  But  of  all  the  prodigies  ! 
of  strength  recorded  in  authentic  history,  I 
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Mxximinius,  tlie  Roman  emperor,  may  be 
reckoned  the  chief.  Whatever  we  are  told 
of  him  is  well  attested  : his  character  was 
too  exulted  not  to  be  perfectly  known  ; and 
that  very  strength  for  which  he  was  cele- 
brated, at  last  procured  him  no  less  a reward 
than  the  empire  of  the  world.  Maximinius 
was  upwards  of  nine  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
best- proportioned  men  in  the  whole  empire. 
He  was  a Thracian  by  birth  ; and,  from 
being  a simple  herdsman,  rose,  through  the 
several  gradations  of  office,  till  he  became 
Emperor  of  Rome.  The  first  opportunity 
which  offered  of  exerting  his  strength,  was 
in  the  presence  of  a numerous  assembly  of 
citizens  in  the  theatre,  where  he  overthrew 
twelve  of  the  strongest  men  in  wrestling, 
and  outstripped  two  o!  the  fleetest  horses  in 
running,  on  the  same  day.  He  could  draw 
a loaded  chariot,  which  two  strong  horses 
were  unable  to  move  : and  could  break  the 
jaw  of  a horse  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and 
his  thigh  with  a kick.  In  war  he  was  always 
encaged  in  the  foremost  ranks,  where  he  dis- 
played feats  of  activity  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  his  success  ; and  happy  had  it 
been  for  him  and  his  people,  if,  from  being 
formidable  to  his  enemies,  he  had  not  become 
still  more  so  to  his  subjects.  He  reigned 
! for  some  time  at  enmity  with  all  the  world  ; 

, all  mankind  wishing  for  his  death,  yet  none 
daring  to  strike  the  blow ; and,  as  if  Fortuue 
had  resolved  that  through  life  he  should 
continue  unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at 
i last  by  his  own  subjects  while  asleep. 

In  more  modern  times  we  have  several  in- 
stances of  bodily  strength,  and  not  a few  of 
amazing  swiftness  ; but  these  merely  cor- 
poreal perfections  are  now  considered  as  of 
small  advantage,  either  in  peace  or  war. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder  in  some  mea- 
sure levelled  all  flesh  to  one  standard,  and 
wrought  a total  change  in  martial  education 
tlirough  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  peace 
also,  the  discovery  of  new  machines  almost 
every  day,  and  the  application  ol  the  strength 
of  irrational  animals  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
and,  above  all,  the  wondrous  uses  of  the 
steam-engine,  have  rendered  human  strength 
of  less  value.  The  boast  of  corporeal  strength 
is  therefore  consigned  to  barbarous  nations, 
where,  from  the  deficiency  of  art,  its  value  is 
still  felt ; but  in  more  civilized  countries, 
its  proud  pre-eminence  has  fallen  in  a ratio 
commensurate  with  the  progress  of  art,  and 
the  advancement  of  intellectual  superiority. 

But  Man,  though  invested  with  superior 
I powers,  and  possessed  of  more  numerous 
l privileges,  with  respect  to  his  necessities 
seems  to  be  inferior  to  the  meanest  animals. 
Nature  has  introduced  him  into  life  with  a 
greater  variety  of  wants  and  infirmities  than 
the  rest  of  her  creatures,  unarmed  in  the 
I midst  of  enemies.  Among  the  many  thou- 
sand imaginary  wants  peculiar  to  Man,  he 
has  two  in  common  with  all  other  animals, 
which  nevertheless  he  feels  in  a greater  de- 
gree than  they  : these  are  the  want  of  sleep, 
and  hunger.  The  latter  is  a more  destructive 
foe  to  mankind  than  watchfulness:  but, 
though  fatal  without  its  proper  antidote,  it 
1 may  always  be  removed  by  food  ; and  to 
! acquire  this.  Men  have  been  known  to  en- 


counter certain  death.  Hunger,  however, 
terrible  as  it  is  in  its  approaches,  is  said  to  be  I 
not  proportionately  so  in  its  duration  ; lor  [ 
the  pain  occasioned  by  famine  decreases  as  i 
the  strength  fails,  and  a total  insensibility  | 
at  length  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched  ; 
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sufferer.  It  is,  however,  incontestably  cer 
tain  that  Man  is  less  able  to  support  hunger 
than  any  other  animal  : nor  is  he  better 
qualified  to  bear  a state  of  watchfulness. 
Sleep,  indeed,  seems  much  more  necessary 
to  him  than  to  any  other  creature  ; as,  when 
t.wake,  he  may  be  said  to  exhaust  a greater 
proportion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  con- 
sequently to  stand  in  need  of  an  adequate 
supply.  Other  animals,  when  most  awake, 
are  but  little  removed  from  a state  of  slum- 
ber : their  inert  faculties,  imprisoned  m 
matter,  and  rather  exerted  by  impulse  than 
deliberation,  require  sleep  more  as  a cessa- 
tion from  motion  than  from  thought.  But 
with  respect  to  Man  it  is  far  otherwise  ; Ins 
ideas,  fatigued  with  their  various  excursions, 
demand  a cessation,  not  less  than  the  body 
from  toil.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  sleep 
! generally  arrives  in  time  to  relieve  the  mental 
powers,  as  well  as  the  bodily  frame  : but  it 
i is  often  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded, 
all  noise  removed,  and  warmth  and  softness 
conspire,  ns  it  were,  to  invite  sleep  ; the 
restless  nnd  active  mind  still  retains  its  for- 
mer vigilance  ; and  reason,  that  wishes  to 
resign  the  reins,  is  obliged,  in  spite  of  herself, 
to  maintain  them.  In  this  disagreeable 
state,  the  mind  ranges  from  thought  to 
thought,  willing  to  lose  the  distinctness  of 
perception,  by  increasing  the  multitude  of 
images.  At  last,  when  sleep  makes  nearer 
approaches,  every  object  of  the  imagination 
begins  to  blend  with  that  which  lies  next  to 
it  ; a part  of  their  distinction  fades  awov  ; 
and  ensuing  sleep  fashions  out  dreams  for 
the  remainder. 

In  sleep  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  re- 
laxed, while  the  heart  and  lungs  seem  more 
forcibly  exerted.  This  fuller  circulation  pro- 
duces also  a tension  of.  the  muscles  : it  may 
be  considered  as  a kind  of  exercise,  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  frame  ; and  by 
this  the  perspiration  becomes  more  copious, 
though  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely 
removed.  Too  much  sleep  dulls  the  ap- 
prehension, weakens  the  memory,  and  un- 
fits the  body  for  supporting  fatigue  : too 
little  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  emaciates  the 
frame,  produces  melancholy,  and  wastes  the 
constitution.  A life  of  study,  it  is  well 
known,  unfits  the  body  for  receiving  this 
grateful  refreshment ; and  the  approaches 
of  sleep  are  averted  by  intense  reflection : 
when,  therefore,  it  comes  at  last,  its  con- 
tinuance should  not  be  hastily  interrupted. 
Sleep  is,  indeed,  by  some  pronounced  to  be 
a very  agreeable  period  of  Man’s  existence, 
in  consequence  of  the  pleasurable  dreams 
which  sometimes  attend  it.  This,  however, 
is  rather  fanciful  than  just ; the  pleasure 
which  dreams  are  capable  of  conveying 
seldom  reaching  to  our  waking  pitch  ot  fe- 
licity : the  mind  often,  in  the  midst  of  its 
visionary  satisfactions,  demands  of  itself, 
whether  it  does  not  owe  them  to  an  illusion  i 
and  not  unfrequently  awakes  with  the  reply. 
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But  it  is  seldom,  except  in  cases  of  the 
highest  delight  or  the  deepest  distress,  that 
the  mind  has  power  thus  to  disengage  itself 
from  the  empire  of  fancy  : in  the  common 
course  of  its  operations,  it  submits  to  those 
numerous  fantastic  images  which  succeed 
each  other,  and  which,  like  many  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  are  generally  forgotten. 
There  are  others  on  whom  dreams  appear  to 
have  a very  different  effect ; and  who,  without 
seeming  to  remember  their  impressions  the 
succeeding  morning,  have  yet  evidenced,  by 
their  actions  during  sleep,  that  they  were  very 
powerfully  impelled  by  their  dominion;  per- 
forming many  of  the  ordinary  duties  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  when  awake  ; 
and,  with  a ridiculous  industry,  completing 
by  night  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish 
by  day.  Numerous  instances  might  indeed 
be  cited  to  show  that  the  imagination  is 
equally  active  by  night  as  by  day,  and  that 
it  often  involuntarily  intrudes  where  it  is 
least  commanded  or  desired.  While  awake, 
and  in  health,  tills  busy  principle  cannot 
much  deceive  us : it  may  raise  a thousand 
phantoms  before  us,  build  schemes  of  hap- 
| piness,  or  shudder  at  ideal  misery  ; but  the 
senses  are  all  alive  and  sound  to  evince  its 
; falsity.  Our  eyes  show  us  that  the  prospect 
i is  not  present : our  hearing  and  our  touch 
I depose  against  its  reality  ; and  our  taste 
and  smelling  are  equally  vigilant  in  de- 
! tecting  the  imposition.  Reason,  therefore, 

I at  once  determines  on  the  cause  ; and  the 
i fleeting  intruder,  Imagination,  is  restrained 
i or  banished  from  the  mind.  But  it  is  other- 
vise  in  sieep  : the  senses  being  as  much  as 
I possible  at  rest,  having  lost  their  peculiar 
functions,  the  imagination  is  then  left  to 
; riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  understanding 
| captive.  Every  incursive  idea  then  becomes 
1 a reality  ; and  the  mind,  being  destitute  of 
, every  power  that  can  correct  the  illusion, 

> receives  them  for  truths, 
t But  we  fear  we  have  trespassed  too  long 
I on  this  part  of  our  subject ; we  therefore 
hasten  from  the  consideration  of  what  may 
be  thought  ideal  and  imaginary,  to  that 
I which  is  actual  and  manifest.  Every  object 
l in  nature  has  its  improvement  and  decay. 

The  human  form  no  sooner  arrives  at  ma- 
i turity,  than  it  instantly  begins  to  decline. 

I The  waste  is  at  first  insensible,  and  fre- 
i quently  several  years  revolve  before  we  per- 
1 ceive  any  considerable  alteration  : but  we 
ought  to  feel  the  weight  of  our  years  better 
than  their  number  can  be  estimated  by 
j strangers  ; and  as  those  are  seldom  deceived 
who  judge  of  our  age  by  external  signs,  we 
I might  be  more  sensible  of  the  truth,  were  we 
more  attentive  to  our  feelings,  and  did  not 
: suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  vanity  and 
! fallacious  hopes.  When  the  body  has  ac- 
! quired  its  full  stature,  and  is  extended  to 
its  just  dimensions,  it  begins  to  increase  in 
I thickness ; and  this  augmentation  is  the 
first  step  towards  a decay,  being  merely  an 
addition  of  superfluous  matter,  which  in- 
flates the  body,  and  loads  it  with  an  useless 
weight : this  matter,  which  is  denominated 
/bCnbout  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty, 

! begins  to  cover  the  muscles  and  interrupt 
: their  activity  : every  action  then  requires  a 


greater  exertion  to  perform  it ; and  the  in- 
crease of  size  is  at  tire  expense  of  ea*e,  ac-  ; 
tivity,  and  strength.  T he  bone*  also  be- 
come every  day  more  solid.  In  the  embryo 
they  are  almost  as  soft  as  the  muscles  and 
the  flesh  ; by  degrees  they  harden  and  ac- 
quire their  natural  vigour  ; but  the  circula- 
tion is  still  carried  on  through  them  ; and 
how  hard  soever  the  bones  mav  seem,  the 
blood  holds  its  current  through  them,  os 
through  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  Like 
the  softer  parts,  they  are  furnished,  through 
all  their  substance,  with  their  proper  canals, 
although  in  the  different  stages  of  existence 
they  are  of  very  different  capacities.  In 
infancy  they  are  capacious,  and  the  blood 
flows  through  the  bones  with  almost  the 
same  facility  as  tlirough  the  other  channels. 

In  manhood  their  size  is  greatly  diminished  ; 
the  vessels  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the 
circulation  through  them  is  proportionably 
slow.  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood 
which  meanders  through  the  bones  no  longer 
contributing  to  their  growth,  of  necessity 
tends  to  increase  their  rigidity.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  in  years,  the  bones, 
the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flesh, 
the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body,  be- 
come more  solid,  hard,  and  dry  : every  part 
shrinks,  every  motion  becomes  more  slow  ; 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  performed  with 
less  freedom  ; perspiration  diminishes  ; the 
secretions  alter  ; the  digestion  becomes  slow 
and  laborious  ; and  the  juices  no  longer 
serving  to  convey  their  accustomed  nutri- 
ment, those  parts  may  be  said  to  live  no 
longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus 
the  body  dies  by  little  and  little ; all  its 
functions  are  weakened  by  degrees  : life  is 
driven  from  one  part  of  the  frame  to  another  ; 
universal  rigidity  prevails ; and  death  at 
last  closes  the  scene.  When  the  natural 
stamina  are  good,  life  may  perhaps  be  pro- 
longed for  a few  years,  by  moderating  the 
passions,  by  temperance,  and  by  abstemious- 
ness : but  no  human  art  can  prolong  the 
period  of  life  to  any  considerable  extent. 

It  is  apparent,  indeed,  that  the  duration  of 
life  has  no  absolute  dependence  either  on 
manners,  customs,  or  the  qualities  of  par- 
ticular food  : much,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  quality  of  the  air  ; but  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that,  if  luxury  and  intem- 
perance be  excepted,  nothing  can  alter  those 
laws  of  mechanism  which  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  our  years. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  that  Man  is  a com- 
pound being  — the  link  between  spiritual  . 
and  animal  existence  ; partaking  of  both 
their  natures,  but  having  also  something 
peculiar  to  himself.  His  intellectual  facul-  I 
ties  prove  his  alliance  to  a superior  class  of 
beings : his  sensual  appetites  and  passions 
show  his  affinity  to  the  brute  creation. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  re-  i 
ferring  to  Dr.  Prichard's  admirable  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Man.  1 
— a work  which,  although  wc  have  not  here  , 
quoted  it,  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  j 
our  renders  as  one  which  discusses  a most 
important  subject  with  consummate  ability.  ! 

MAN  AKIN.  [See  Paepalotus.] 
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MANATUS.  A genus  of  herbivorous 
marine  animals,  familiarly  called  Sea  Cows, 
and  usually  associated  with  the  order  Cetacea. 
The  body  of  the  Manatus  is  of  an  oblong 
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shape,  terminated  by  a lengthened  oval  fin  : 
it  generally  measures  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length,  but  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous 
size  ; and  its  paddles  or  tins  exhibit  rudi- 
ments of  nails,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  un- 
wieldy animal  drags  its  body  along  on  the 
shore,  to  browse  on  the  herbage  that  grows 
on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  to 
which  it  resorts.  The  skin  of  the  Manatus 
is  of  a blackish  colour,  very  tough  and  hard, 
and  full  of  inequalities,  like  the  bark  of  an 
oak  ; and  on  it  are  sprinkled  a few  bristly 
hairs,  about  an  inch  in  length.  . The  eyes 
are  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  It  has  no  external  ears, 
but  only  two  orifices,  scarcely  large  enough 
to  admit  a quill ; the  tongue  is  pointed,  and 
extremely  small  ; the  mouth  is  destitute  of 
teeth,  but  furnished  with  two  solid  white 
bones,  extending  the  entire  length  of  both 


by  the  name  of  Tangolins  and  Scaly  Ant- 
eaters  ; and  are  limited  to  the  warmest  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  resemble  the  M yr- 
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jaws,  which  serve  instead  of  grinders  ; the 
lips  are  double;  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  jaws  the  mouth  is  full  of  white 
tubular  bristles,  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  the  laminae  in  whales,  to  prevent  the  food 
from  issuing  out  with  the  water.  The  lips 
are  also  thick-set  with  bristles,  serving,  in- 
steod  of  teeth,  to  cut  the  strong  roots  of  the 
marine  plants,  which,  floating  ashore,  point 
out  the  vicinity  of  these  animals. 

MANDRILL.  The  great  blue-faced  Ba- 
boon. [See  Baboon.] 

MANGO-FISH.  [See  Polynemus.] 
MANIS  ; PANGOLIN  ; or  SCALY  ANT- 
EATER.  The  Linmean  genus  Muni*  con- 
sists of  certain  singular  animals,  known  also 


SCALY  AST-EATER. 
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mccophaga , or  Hairy  Ant-eaters,  in  having 
u very  long  extensible  tongue,  furnished 
with  a glutinous  mucus  ior  securing  their 
insect  food,  and  in  being  destitute  of  teeth  ; 
but  differing  wholly  from  them  in  the  body, 
limbs,  and  tail  being  covered  with  a panoply 
of  large,  imbricated  scales,  overlapping  each 
other,  after  the  manner  of  lacertine  reptiles  ; 
and  also  in  being  able  to  roll  themselves  up 
when  in  danger,  by  which  their  trenchant 
scales  become  erect,  and  present  a defensive 
armour  sufficient  to  repel  the  assaults  01  the 
most  ferocious  of  their  enemies.  They  ore 
quite  harmless  in  their  nature,  entirely  sub- 
sist on  ants,  termites,  &c.,  and  difler  from 
the  true  Ant-eaters  of  South  America  in 
little  else  than  in  being  provided  with  this 
scaly  integument.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  strength  and  number  of  their  caudal 
vertebras ; and  in  a general  view  of.  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  the  appearance  of  forming  a kind  of 
link  between  the  proper  viviparous  quadru- 
peds and  the  Lizards. 

The  Long-tailed  Manis.  ( Manis  tetra- 
dactyla.)  This  species  is  generally  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  is  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  body  : the  head  is 
small,  the  snout  narrow  ; the  whole  body, 
except  the  under  part,  covered  with  broad 
but  sharp-pointed  scales,  which  are  striated 
throughout  their  whole  length.  The  legs 
are  very  short ; scaled  like  the  body  ; and 
on  each  of  the  feet  are  four  claws,  those  on 
the  fore  feet  being  stronger  than  those  on 
the  hind.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal 
is  an  uniform  deep  brown,  with  a cast  of 
yellow,  and  a glossy  surface.  It  is  a native 
of  Africa. 

The  Short-tailed  Manis.  ( Manis  pen- 
tadactyla .)  In  this  species  the  head  is  small 
as  in  the  former,  but  the  tail  is  much  thicker 
and  shorter,  being  not  so  long  as  the  body, 
wide  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering,  but 
terminating  very  obtusely.  The  feet  are 
furnished  with  five  toes  each,  those  on  the 
fore  feet,  except  the  exterior  one,  wmch  is 
very  small,  being  extremely  strong.  1 h® 
scales  differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, being  much  larger  and  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  and  tail : they  are  also 
much  harder,  and  so  impenetrable  when  the 
animal  rolls  itself  up,  that  when 
panther,  or  hyama  attempts  to  force  it.  tne 
Manis  remains  perfectly  secure,  and  the  as- 
sailant suffers  for  his  temerity.  I lie  Mams 
chiefly  inhabits  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
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the  forest,  and  digs  itself  a retreat  in  the 
cleft  of  some  rock,  where  it  brings  forth  its 
young.  It  is  a native  of  India,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  culled  the  Bcijjerkeit. 

MANT1CORA.  [See  Cicindelid.<e.] 

MANTIS:  MANTIDJE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  whose  singu- 
lar appearance,  and  the  grotesque  forms  they 
usually  assume  when  lying  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  have  not  only  attracted  great  attention, 
but  have  given  rise  to  the  most  superstitious 
notious  among  the  vulgar.  The  Mantidce 
are  characterized  by  having  a narrow  and 
elongated  body ; the  anterior  legs  of  enor- 
mous length  ; short  palpi,  terminating  in  a 
point ; the  tarsi  five-jointed,  and  the  wings 
plaited  longitudinally — These  insects  fre- 
quent trees  and  plants  ; and  the  forms  and 
colours  of  their  wings  and  bodies  are  so  like 
the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround  them 
as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  to  elude 
observation. 

The  Praiino  Mantis  ( Mantis  religi- 
osa)  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  nearly 
three  inches  in  length,  of  a slender  shape, 
and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  holds 
up  the  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent,  in  an 
attitude  resembling  that  of  a person  when 
at  prayer ; in  which  position  it  will  some- 
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times  remain  motionless  for  several  hours. 
It  is  termed  by  the  French  prie-Dieu.  Its 
food  consists  of  flies  and  other  insects,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching  und 
retaining.  “The  monkish  legends  tell  us 
that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  seeing  a Mantis 
moving  along  in  its  solemn  way,  holding  up 
its  two  fore-legs  as  in  the  act  of  devotion, 
desired  it  to  siug  the  praises  of  God  ; where- 
upon the  insect  carolled  forth  a fine  can- 
ticle 1 {Ins.  Arch.,  p.  63.)  Mouffet,  also,  in- 
forms us,  that  ‘ so  divine  a creature  is  this 
esteemed,  that  if  a childc  ask  the  way  to 
such  a place,  she  will  stretch  out  one  of  her 
feet,  and  shew  him  the  right  way,  and  seldom 
or  never  misse.  As  she  resembleth  those 
diviners  in  the  elevation  of  her  hands,  so 
also  in  likenesse  of  motion  ; for  they  do  not 
sport  themselves  as  others  do,  nor  leap,  nor 
play ; but,  walking  softly,  she  retains  her 
modesty,  and  shews  forth  a mature  kind  of 
gravity  1 ’ But  this  gravity  i.as  Mr.  West- 
wood  aptly  says)  has  an  object  of  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  to  that  of  the  sorcerer.  It  is 
thus,  after  exhibiting  a wonderful  degree  of 
patience,  that,  like  a cat  approaching  a 
mouse,  the  Mantis  moves  almost  impercep- 
tibly along,  and  steals  towards  its  prey, 
fearful  of  putting  it  to  flight.  When  suffi- 
ciently near,  the  fore  leg  is  extended  to  its 
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full  length,  and  the  insect  seized,  being  im- 
mediately secured  between  the  tibia'  and 
femur,  where  it  is  held  by  the  numerous 
teeth  with  which  those  parts  are  armed.*’ 
These  insects  are  of  a very  voracious  and 
pugnacious  nature  ; and  when  kept  with 
others  of  their  own  species  in  a state  of  cap- 
tivity, will  fight  till  one  or  the  other  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  contest.  — Very  similar  to  the 
foregoing  is  the  If  antis  precaria. . It  is  of 
a beautiful  green  colour,  with  the  thorax 
ciliated  on  each  side,  and  the  upper  wings 
each  marked  in  the  middle  by  a transparent 
spot.  This  species  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  some  of  the  ignorant  African 
tribes.  — But  of  all  the  Mantes,  perhaps  the 
most  singular  in  its  appearance  is  the  Empwsa  | 
gongy  lodes , which,  from  its  thin  limbs  and 
the  grotesque  form  of  its  body,  especially  in 
its  dried  state,  6eems  to  resemble  the  con- 
junction of  several  fragments  of  withered 
6talks,  &c. 

M ANTISPA  : MANTISPEDA:.  A genus 
and  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Neuroptera.  They  appear  to  be  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Hemerobiidce  in  the  general 
character  of  the  veins  of  the  wings.  The 
species  are  but  of  small  size,  of  dulf  colours,  • 
and  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  globe. 
They  chiefly  reside  upon  oaks,  and  the 
structure  of  the  fore  legs  and  mouth  seems 
to  indicate  that  their  habits  are  predaceous. 

MARECA.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds, 
containing  the  Widgeon  ( Mareca  Fenelope'u 
[which  see.] 

MARGARITACE^E.  An  order  of  Mol- 
lusca,  containing  several  interesting  genera  : 
among  which  is  the  Avicula  margaritifera, 
the  shell  of  which  produces  the  most  valued 
Pearls,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Mother-of-Pearl  ; the  latter  being  simply 
the  nacreous  interior  of  the  shell.  The  pearls 
are  separate  formations  of  a similar  sub- 
stance, deposited  by  the  mantle.  The  best 
Pearls  are  generally  produced  at  the  point, 
where  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  muscle 
causes  a roughness  in  the  shell.  The  gra- 
dual change  which  takes  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  this  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  causes  the  detach- 
ment of  the  pearl ; and  it  is  generally  found 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  by 
the  motion  of  whose  fibres  its  spherical  form 
seems  chiefly  occasioned.  But  the  formation 
of  Pearls  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
species  ; for  any  shell,  univalve  or  bivalve, 
with  a nacreous  interior,  may  produce 
them. 

MARGAY.  (Fclis  tigrina.')  A spedcs  of 
wild  cat,  native  of  South  America.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  cat : and  is 
very  fierce  and  untameable.  The  ground- 
colour is  a bright  tawnv  : the  face  striped 
downwards  with  black  ; the  shoulders  and 
body  marked  both  with  stripes  and  large 
oblong  black  spots  ; small  spots  on  the  legs  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  insides  of  the  limbs, 
whitish  : long  tail,  marked  with  black  and 
gra}\  It  resides  principally  on  trees,  prey-  j 
ing  on  birds  ; and  seldom  brings  forth  more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a birthl 
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M ARGINELLA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
Animals,  inhabiting  an  oval,  smooth,  shining 
shell,  often  handsomely  coloured  ; the  spire 
exceedingly  short : the  right  lip  having  a 
thick  margin  ; plaits  nearly  equal  in  size  ; 
and  no  operculum.  The  head  of  the  animal 
is  very  distinct,  with  a small  proboscis,  and 
two  tentacula  having  eyes  at  the  base.  It 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  shell  witH  the 
mantle,  and  by  continually  depositing  vi- 
treous matter  gives  it  a bright  polish,  which, 
tocether  with  the  delicately  neat  arrange- 
ment of  colours  in  most  species,  renders 
them  very  beautiful. 

MARIKINA.  An  appellation  given  to  a 
Brazilian  species  of  Monkey,  furnished  with 
a mane,  and  having  a tuft  of  hair  at  the  end 
of  its  tail.  It  is  the  Jcicdius  Jiosalia  of  na- 
turalists. 

MARMOT.  ( Arctomys .)  A genus  of 

Rodent  animals  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  The  Marmots  in  their  dentition  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  squirrels,  though  in  their 
general  form  they  are  very  dissimilar  to 
those  active  little  quadrupeds,  and  have 
been  generally  classed  with  the  rats.  They 
I have  five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  ; short  legs  ; a rather  short  tail ; 
heavy  body  ; and  a short  fiat  head  : four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder. 
They  live  in  communities  ; have  extensive 
burrows  on  the  sides  of  high  and  cold  moun- 
tains ; and  pass  the  winter  in  a dormant 
state. 

The  Ali’I.ve  Marmot  ( Arctomys  Alpinus) 
is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit ; of  a grayish 
yellow  colour,  approaching  to  brown  to- 
wards the  head  ; and  has  a short  tail.  This 
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species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe 
(particularly  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees), junt  below  the  region  of  perpetual 
mow  ; and  feeds  on  insects,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables. They  live  in  large  societies;  and 
when  thev  are  eating,  they  post  a sentinel, 
who  on  the  approach  of  any  danger  gives  a 
shrill  whistle,  when  they  all  retire  into  their 
burrows,  which  are  contrived  with  great  art, 
and  are  well  lined  with  moss  and  hay.  In 
these  retreats  they  remain  in  a torpid  state 
from  the  autumn  till  April.  In  fine  weather 
tncy  are  seen  sporting  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  burrows  ; they  delight  in  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  frequently  assume 
an  upright  posture,  sitting  on  their  hind 
feet.  Before  they  retire  to  their  winter 
quarters  they  are  observed  to  grow  exces- 


sively fat ; and,  on  the  contrary,  appear  | 
greatly  emaciated  on  first  emerging  from  i 
them.  In  a domestic  state  the  Marmot  will 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable 

There  are  many  Marmots  inhabiting  North 
Air  erica  which  have  been  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  sub-genus  Spermophilus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Prairie  Dog. 
{Arctomys  luclovicianus.)  The  name  of 
Prairie  Dog  has  been  given  to  it  from  a sup- 
posed similarity  between  its  warning  cry 
and  the  barking  of  a small  dog.  They  hve 
in  large  communities  ; their  villages,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being 
many  miles  in  extent.  The  entrance  to 
each  burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound 
of  earth  thrown  up  during  the  progress  of 
the  excavation  below.  The  hole  descends 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
after  which  it  continues  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. This  Marmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies, becomes  torpid  during  the  winter,  and, 
to  protect  itself  against  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  stops  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  and  con- 
structs a neat  globular  cell  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  compactly  put  to- 
gether ns  almost  to  form  a solid  mass.  In 
the  “Travels  in  North  America”  by  the 
Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  we  find  an  account  of 
this  animal.  Speaking  of  an  extensive  and 
desolate  prairie  through  which  he  was  pass- 
ing, is  the  following  description  of  the 
“Prairie  Dog.”  “In  this  waste  there  was 
not  either  bird  or  beast  to  be  seen,  except 
Prairie  Dogs.  I do  not  know  how  these 
little  animals  obtained  this  absurd  appella- 
tion, as  they  do  not  bear  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  canine  species,  either  in 
formation  or  habits.  In  size  they  vary  ex- 
tremely, but  in  general  they  are  not  larger 
than  a squirrel,  and  not  unlike  one  in  ap- 
pearance, except  that  they  want  his  bushy 
tail  ; the  head  is  also  somewhat  rounder. 
They  burrow  under  the  light  soil,  and  throw 
it  up  round  the  entrance  to  their  dwelling 
like  the  English  rabbit : on  this  little  mound 
they  generally  sit,  chirping  and  chattering 
to  one  another,  like  two  neighbour  gossips 
in  a village.  Their  number  is  incredible, 
and  their  cities  (for  they  deserve  no  less  a 
name)  full  of  activity  and  bustle.  I do  not 
know  what  their  occupations  are  ; but  I 
have  seen  them  constantly  running  from 
one  hole  to  another,  although  they  do  not 
ever  pay  any  distant  visits.  They  seem  on 
the  approach  of  danger  always  to  retire 
to  their  own  homes  : but  their  great  delight 
apparently  consists  in  braving  it,  with  the 
usual  insolence  of  cowardice  when  secure 
from  punishment ; for,  ns  you  approach, 
they  wag  their  little  tails,  elevate  their 
heads,  and  chatter  at  you  like  a monkey, 
louder  and  louder  the  nearer  you  come  : but 
no  sooner  is  the  hand  raised  to  any  missile, 
whether  gun,  arrow,  stick,  or  stone,  than 
they  pop  into  the  hole  with  a rapidity  only 
equalled  by  that  sudden  disappearance  of 
Punch,  with  which,  when  a child,  I have 
been  so  much  delighted  in  the  streets  and 
squureB  of  London.”  Their  holes  seem  to 
be  tenanted  also  by  a species  of  owls  (Stria: 
cunicularia ) ; and  this  apparently  discrepant 
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| couple  live  together  united  not  in  the  bond* 
i of  matrimony  but  of  friendship, 
j There  are  several  other  American  species, 
j The  Quebec  Marmot  (Arctomys  empetra ), 

! a solitary  animal,  whose  burrows  are  almost 
I perpendicular,  and  situated  in  dry  spots,  at 
l some  distance  from  the  water.  The  Woou- 
| chuck  ( Arctoniys  monax ) ; they  make  their 
I burrows  in  the  sides  of  hills,  which  extend 
I a considerable  distance,  and  terminate  in 
chambers  lined  with  dry  grass,  leaves,  Ac. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  very  cleanly. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  many  species  of  the 
Marmot  are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia  : they  swarm  in  the  Ukraine,  about 
the  Boristhenes,  in  the  southern  desert  of 
Great  Tartary,  and  in  the  Alcaic  mountains 
south  of  the  Irtis.  They  burrow,  and  form 
magazines  of  com  and  nuts  ; sit  like  squir- 
rels wliile  they  eat  ; and  generally  bring 
forth  from  five  to  eight  young.  They  ore 
both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous. 

| MARMOZET, or  OUISTITIS.  ( Jacchus .) 
A genus  of  American  monkeys  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  absence  of  the  additional 
molar,  and  by  the  sharpness  and  crooked- 
ness of  their  nails.  The  thumb  is  not  oppo- 
sable, being  placed  in  the  same  line  with 
the  other  fingers  ; and  that  of  the  hind  feet 
is  very  short.  The  tail  is  large,  and  thickly 
covered  with  hair  ; but  it  is  not  prehensile  ; 
and  in  many  species  it  is  marked  by  trans- 
verse bars,  giving  it  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance : several  are  also  distinguished  by 
tufts  of  hair  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the 
head.  They  are  very  agile  in  their  move- 
ments, and  extremely  cautious  and  wary  ; 
exhibiting  u degree  of  wildness  and  distrust 
even  when  in  confinement.  They  show 
much  instinctive  sagacity  in  their  search  for 
insect  food. 

MARSUPIALTA,  or  MARSUPIALS.  A 
singular  family  of  the  order  Carnivora,  in 
the  class  Mammalia ; and  so  called  from  the 
females  having  a pouch  ( marsupium ),  or 
temporary  abode  for  the  young  immediately 
after  birth,  and  into  which  they  retreat  long 
after  they  can  walk,  whenever  they  are  ap- 
prehensive of  danger.  Two  particular  bones, 
called  the  marsupial  bones,  attached  to  the 
pubis,  and  placed  amidst  the  abdominal 
muscles,  support  this  pouch.  Professor  Owen 
says,  “ they  assist  in  producing  a compres- 
sion of  the  mammary  gland,  necessary  for 
the  alimentation  of  a peculiarly  feeble  off- 
1 spring,  and  they  defend  the  abdominal  vis- 
, ccra  from  the  pressure  of  the  young  as  they 
increase  in  size,  during  their  mammary  or 
; marsupial  existence,  and  still  more  when 
; they  return  to  the  pouch  for  temporary 
i shelter.”  It  should  moreover  be  observed, 
j that  these  marsupial  bones  arc  found  like- 
I wise  in  the  male,  and  even  in  species  where 
the  pouch-formed  fold  of  skin  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  New  South  Wales  abounds  in 
marsupial  animals,  but  they  are  found  also 
in  America  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  [See 
Kangaroo  : Oi’OSSUM.] 

MARTEN.  {Mustela  foina.)  This  elegant 
and  lively  animal,  whose  agile  and  graceful 
motions  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 


weasel  tribe,  resides  in  woods,  and  prevs 
chiefly  on  birds  and  small  animals.  Iu 
general  length  from  now:  to  tail  b about  a 
root  and  a liulf,  and  the  tail  b ten  indies  long. 
The  female  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  produce*  | 
from  three  to  seven  young  at  a time,  and  has  ! 
at  least  two  litters  in  a 
very  destructive  to  game  of  every  kind,  and  I 
to  all  sorts  of  domestic  poultry,  eggs,  Ac. : 
they  will  also  feed  on  rata,  mice,  and  mole* ; 
are  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  sometimes  1 
eat  seed*  and  grain.  The  Marten  b of  a 
dark  tawny  colour,  with  a w hite  throat ; and 
the  belly  b of  a dusky  brown  : the  tail  ia 
bushy,  and  of  a darker  colour  than  the  other 
parts  ; the  ears  are  moderately  large  and 
rounded ; muzzle  pointed  ; and  the  eye* 
bright  and  lively.  It  is  very  wild  and  un- 
tameable  if  captured  when  full  grown,  but 
if  taken  young  is  susceptible  of  great  do- 
cility. It  has  two  sorts  of  fur ; the  outer,  | 
which  is  very  long,  and  brown  of  different 
shades  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  the 
inner,  which  is  extremely  soft,  short,  and  of  a 
light  yellowish  gray  colour. 

The  Pine  Marten  ( Mnstela  mar  tee)  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  woody  districts  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  1 
to  the  Pacific  ; it  is  also  found  about  the 
region  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  as  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Ac.  It  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  smaller  size,  longer  legs,  1 
finer,  thicker,  and  more  glossy  fur,  and  from 
the  throat  being  marked  with  a broad  yellow 
spot.  The  Pine  Marten  preys  on  mice, 
rabbits,  partridges.  Ac.  It  never  trequents 
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houses,  as  the  common  Marten  occasionally 
does  ; but  confines  itself  altogether  to  the 
woods  and  fields.  Its  fur  is  far  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  former  species,  and 
the  skins  form  a great  article  of  commerce. 
When  tills  animal  is  pursued,  and  its  retreat 
cut  off,  it  shows  its  teeth,  erects  its  hair, 
arches  its  back,  and  hisses  like  a cat.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  four 
to  seven  in  a litter  about  the  latter  end  of 
April.  Both  this  and  the  former  species 
have  a kind  of  musky  smell. 

Pennant’s  Marten.  (Mvstela  Cana- 
densis.) This  is  also  a native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America.  It  is  a larger  and 
stronger  animal  than  the  Pine  Marten  ; lives 
in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places  to  dry; 
and  climbs  with  facility.  It  brings  forth 
once  a year,  from  two  to  four  young.  It  is 
sought  for  its  skin,  of  which  considerable 
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numbers  are  every  year  exported  by  the 
1 fur  traders. 

MARTIN.  [See  Swallow.] 
MASON-BEE.  A species  of  the  genuB 
Osmia , remarkable  for  constructing  its  nest 
of  agglutinated  sand,  fixing  it  on  the  sides  j 
of  walls,  ike. , or  availing  itself  of  some  cavity  | 
or  suitable  projection  for  that  purpose.  This 
j species  constructs  six  or  eight  cells  near  each 
other,  though  irregularly  placed  ; and  the 
j female,  having  deposited  an  egg,  with  a 
supplv  of  honey  and  pollen  in  each,  covers 
I the  whole  and  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
I cells  with  the  same  kind  of  material  she  had 
used  in  constructing  them  ; the  whole  haying 
the  appearance  of  a dab  of  mud,  which  might 
have  been  placed  there  by  accident.  This 
viscid  mud,  or  mortar,  which  is  at  first  soft, 
soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; and  the 
eggs  being  laid  in  it,  undergo  the  same 
i metamorphosis  as  those  of  the  common  bees. 

, — Several  species  select  the  deserted  shells  of 
; snails,  in  the  spiral  tubes  of  which  they 
i construct  their  nests.  The  bee  having  found 
a shell  suitable  to  her  purpose,  deposits  an 
1 egg,  together  with  a suitable  supply  of  pollen 
I and  honey,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  ; 
the  space  occupied  thereby  being  not  quite 
half  an  inch  in  length  : this  space  she  closes 
by  a thin  partition,  which  is  composed  of 
abraded  leaves  or  moss,  repeating  the  ope- 
ration until  she  has  constructed  the  required 
| number  of  shells;  she  next  closes  up  the 
: entrance  to  the  tube,  for  which  purpose  she 
| collects  pellets  of  earth,  small  pieces  of  stick, 
pebbles,  &c.,  which,  being  mixed  with  some 
I liquid  secreted  by  the  animal,  form  a secure 
1 protection  to  her  works.  The  larva  having 
! consumed  the  store  laid  up  by  the  provident 
! parent,  spins  a cocoon  of  a toughish  texture 
! and  of  a dark  brown  colour  ; and  in  due 
I time  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance. 

; The  genus  Osmiu  contains  many  species, 

| each  having  a favourite  locality  for  its  nest- 
j building  operations,  but  all  of  them  varying 
I their  economy  in  accordance  with  accidental 
circumstances.  Some  of  these  bees  are  red, 

I ; and  others  black  : but  they  are  all  nearly  of 
i ! the  same  size,  being  about  the  length  of 
drones,  though  not  so  thick.  The  black 
| Mason-bees  have  stings  ; but  the  red,  being 
j males,  have  none. 

j MASON- WASP,  i Oclynents  murarius, 
! j parietinus,  $c.)  Hymenopterous  insects, 
!|  whose  nests  may  be ’found  in  this  country 
in  most  sandy  bunks  exposed  to  the  sun, 
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and  who  received  the  name  from  the  in- 
I genuity  with  which  they  construct  their  ha- 
i ! bitation.  An  account  of  this  is  so  pleasingly 
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given  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their 
“ Introduction  to  Entomology,”  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  it.  “ This  insect 
(0.  murarius)  bores  a cylindrical  cavity  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  in  hard  sand  which 
its  mandibles  alone  would  be  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  penetrating,  were  it  not  provided 
witn  a slightly  glutinous  liquor  which  it 
pours  out  of  its  mouth,  that,  like  the  vinegar 
with  which  Hannibal  softened  the  Alps, 
acts  upon  the  cement  of  the  sand,  and  ren- 
ders the  separation  of  the  grains  easy  to  the 
double  pickaxe  with  which  our  little  pioneer  i 
is  furnished.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir-  ) 
cumstance  is  the  mode  in  which  it  disposes  ■ 
of  the  excavated  materials.  Instead  of 
throwing  them  at  random  on  a heap,  it 
carefully  forms  them  into  little  oblong  pel- 
lets, and  arranges  them  round  the  entrance 
of  the  hole  so  as  to  form  a tunnel,  which, 
when  the  excavation  is  completed,  is  often 
not  less  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
For  the  greater  part  of  its  height  this  tunnel 
is  upright,  but  towards  the  top  it  bends  into 
a curve  ; always,  however,  retaining  its  cy- 
lindrical form.  The  little  masses  are  so 
attached  to  each  other  in  this  cylinder  us  to 
leave  numerous  vacuities  between  them, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  filagree-  I 
work.  You  will  readily  divine  that  the  j 
I excavated  hole  is  intended  for  the  reception  I 
! of  an  egg,  but  for  what  purpose  the  external  | 

! tunnel  is  meant  is  not  so  apparent.  One  use,  | 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  would  seem  i 
to  be  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  artful  ! 
Ichneumons,  Chryskhc,  &c.,  which  are  ever 
on  the  watch  to  insinuate  their  parasitic 
young  into  the  nests  of  other  insects  : it 
may  render  their  access  to  the  nest  more 
difficult ; they  may  dread  to  enter  into  so 
long  and  dark  a defile.  I have  seen,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  a Chrysis  come  out  of 
these  tunnels.  That  its  use  is  only  tempo- 
rary is  plain  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  insect  employs  the  whole  fabric,  when 
its  egg  is  laid  and  store  of  fruit  procured, 
in  filling  up  the  remaining  vacuity  of  the 
hole  ; taking  down  the  pellets,  which  are  j 
very  conveniently  at  hand,  and  placing  them  I 
in  it  until  the  entrance  is  filled.”  Speaking 
of  the  care  which  Mason-wasps  take  for  their 
young,  the  same  authors  say  : “ One  species  j 
not  only  incloses  a living  caterpillar  along 
with  its  eggs  in  the  cell,  which  it  carefully  1 
closes,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a few  days, 
when  the  young  grub  has  appeared  and  has 
consumed  its  provision,  re-opens  the  nest,  j 
incloses  a second  caterpillar,  and  again  shuts 
the  mouth  : and  this  operation  it  repeats 
until  the  young  one  has  attained  its  full  , 
growth.” 

MASTIFF.  ( Canis  molossus .)  This 

noble  and  powerful  variety  of  the  Canine 
race  is  distinguished  by  a large  head  and 
broad  muzzle,  very  thick  pendulous  lips, 
moderate  sized  dependent  ears,  heavy  brow,  i 
a strong  and  well-proportioned  body,  and  I 
the  tail  rather  full.  Like  most  of  the.  larger 
kinds  of  dogs,  although  extremely  vigilant 
over  any  thing  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  will  not  abuse  the  power  with  which  he  is 
intrusted,  nor  call  it  into  action  unlest,  pro- 
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voked  by  injuries.  In  this  he  shows  a dis- 
position the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  Bull- 
dog, who  seldom  wuits  for  aggression,  but 
savagely  and  insidiously  makes  the  first 


attack.  So  famous  was  great  Britain  for 
its  Mastifib  when  the  Romans  were  its 
masters,  and  in  such  high  estimation  were 
their  strength,  courage,  and  sagacity  held 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  that  a resident 
officer  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  the  im- 
perial city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Gauls  trained  British 
mastiffs  for  war,  and  used  them  in  their 
battles.  According  to  Dr.  Cains,  three  were 
a mntch  for  a bear,  and  four  for  a lion. 

A remarkable  variety,  if  not  a distinct 
species  of  this  animal,  is  the  Thibet  Dog. 

MASTODON.  A genus  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds, the  remains  of  which  in  a fossil  state 
show  that  it  was  a pachydermatous  animal 
allied  to  the  elephants.  It  has  received  its 
name  from  the  conical  projections  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth.  Some  of  these 
were  natives  of  the  Old  World  ; but  by  lor 
the  largest  in  size  have  been  found  on  the 
American  continent.  The  skeleton  of  one, 
termed  the  Mastodon  giganteus,  which  was 
lately  exhibited  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  the  Missouri  Leviathan,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  must  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  its  dimensions  the 
largest  elephants  now  existing.  In  some 
parts  of  North  America  the  fossil  remains 
of  this  stupendous  animal  are  abundant, 
particularly  in  the  saline  morass  popularly 
termed  the  Big  bone  Lick,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky.  There  are  no  traces 
within  the  period  of  tradition  or  history  of 
the  existence  of  these  animals  as  a living 
genus.  When  and  how  they  perished,  if 
ascertained  at  all,  must  be  revealed  by  geo- 
logical data.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
skeletons  seem  to  have  been  unmoved  since 
the  death  of  the  animal ; some,  in  fact,  which 
were  found  near  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  appearing  in  a vertical  position,  as  if 
they  had  sunk  down  or  been  imbedded  in 
tliemud.  . 

Among  many  curious  traditions  which 
were  believed  by  the  native  Indians  concern- 
ing this  gigantic  animal  and  its  destruction, 
the  following  maybe  noticed  : The  Shawnee 
Indians  believed  that  with  these  stupendous 
quadrupeds  there  existed  men  of  propor- 


tionate dimensions,  and  that  the  Great  , 
Being  destroyed  both  with  thunderbolts. 
Those  of  Virginia  state  tliat  a*  a troop  of 
these  terrible  quadruped*  were  destroying  the 
deer,  the  bisons,  and  the  other  animals  created 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  the  Great  Man 
slew  them  all  with  his  thunder,  except  the 
big  Bull,  who,  nothing  daunted,  presented  his 
enormous  forehead  to  the  bolts,  and  shook 
them  off  as  they  fell,  till,  being  at  last 
wounded  in  the  side,  he  fled  towards  the  ' 
great  lakes,  where  he  is  to  this  day. 

MAY-FLY.  [See  Epoemeea.] 

MEADOW  BROWN  [BUTTERFLY],  j 
A name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  Uipparchia  janira. 

MEAL  [MOTH].  The  name  given  to  the  : 
Pgralis  faricalix. 

MEDUSA.  The  name  given  to  a genus 
of  marine  animals,  in  the  class  Acalepha.  ' 
which  present  to  the  eye,  when  floating  in 
their  native  element,  an  umbrella-shaped 
disc,  from  beneath  which  a number  of  ten- 
tacula  or  filaments  depend.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  concave  side  of  this  disc  it 
the  stomach,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
mouth,  opening  downwards,  and  surrounded 
by  four  leaf-lake  tentacula.  The  Medusa 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of ‘•sea- 
blubber,”  “jelly-fish,”  &c.  They  receive 
nutriment  by  means  of  innumerable  mi- 
nute pores  ; and  in  their  stomachs  are  found 
small  Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  even  fishes.  , 
At  certain  seasons  many  of  them  sting  and 
inflame  the  hand  that  touches  them  : and 
their  tentacula  seem  to  possess  considerable 
muscular  power,  capable  of  drawing  to- 
wards the  mouth  almost  any  thing  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  They  swim  by 
muscular  contraction  of  the  margins  of  the 
disc.  Many  of  the  Medusa  ore  phospho- 
rescent, and  give  that  luminous  appearance 
to  the  sea  which  has  been  so  often  described 
and  variously  accounted  for.  [See  Acale- 
pii.e,  p.  1.  and  Stbobila  in  Supple** >"r.] 

MEDUSA’S  HEAD.  A name  sometrmes 
applied  to  those  species  of  Star-fishes  which 
have  the  rays  very  much  branched.  [See 
Euuyale.] 

MEGACEPHALON.  The  name  of  a sin- 
gular genus  of  birds  allied  to  the  Talcpalui 
and  Lcipoa,  and  doubtless  resembling  these 
genera  in  habits. 

MEGACEROS.  [See  Scttlemext.] 

MEGACHILE.  A genus  of  bee*,  porn-  1 
larly  named  lea f -cutters,  from  their  habit  of  : 
cutting  off  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  the  rose, 
elm,  and  other  trees,  and  using  them  in  the 
construction  of  the  cases  in  which  they  de- 
posit the  pollen  and  honey  necessary  for  the 
food  of  the  larval.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies ; but  one  of  them  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  describe.  Mega  chile  H Ulugh- 
bieVa:  the  Willow  Bee.  The  male  is 
about  half  an  inch  long  ; colour,  black  : 
the  face  densely  clothed  with  bright  yellow, 
the  vertex  with  pale  ferruginous  hair  : the 
autcumc  have  the  apical  segment  compressed. 
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and  when  viewed  in  front  broader  than  the 
rest : the  cheeks  and  under  side  of  the  tho- 
rax are  clothed  with  au  ashy  pubescence  ; 
above  with  yellow  ferruginous  hair : the 
femora  are  yellow,  with  three  black  stripes 
in  front  : the  tibite  are  black  above,  yellow 
at  their  extreme  upex  : tarsi  palmatcd,  and 
all  the  joints  fringed  with  white  silvery 
hairs.  These  insects  exhibit  wonderful  me- 
chanical ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
their  pollen-cases  ; the  same  species  some- 
times choosing  trees,  posts,  or  rails  in  a 
decaying  state,  at  other  times  burrowing  in 
banks,  or  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls,  or 
availing  itself  of  the  interstices  from  which 
the  mortar  has  fallen  out.  Mr.  F..  Smith 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  split  off  a 
large  portion  of  an  old  willow  tree,  which 
was  perforated  in  all  directions  by  the  bees, 
and  in  doing  so,  laid  open  to  view  a channel, 
about  eight  inches  long,  containing  seven 
cells,  constructed  of  rose-leaves.  These  he 
preserved  for  some  weeks  ; at  length  a.  male 
bee  made  its  escape,  and  on  examination,  it 
proved  to  have  quitted  the  upper  cell.  The 
rest  followed  in  regular  succession,  three 
other  males,  and  three  females.  Mr.  Smith 
observes,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any 

species  of  this  genus  which  continues  its  „ . 

burrow  to  the  outside  of  the  substance  in  | below  the  surface  of  a sandy  soil,  in  the  vici- 


of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford.  Some  of  them 
measured  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  ; 
but  no  perfect  skeleton  has  been  found.  The 
generic  character  of  this  animal  is  founded 
by  Dr.  Buikland  chiefly  on  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  which  he  describes  as  presenting 
“ a combination  of  mechanical  contrivances 
analogous  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the 
saw.”  These  teeth  were  arranged  in  a pretty 
close  series,  in  sockets,  along  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  jaws  ; and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  measurement 
of  the  imperfect  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  the  Megalosaurus  was  about 
seventy  feet  in  length,  the  predaceous  powers 
of  this  carnivorous  extinct  monster  must 
have  been  truly  apalling 

MEGALOTIS. 
allied  to  the  family 

MEGATHERIUM.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Cuvier  to  an  extinct  genus  of  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds,  whose  structure  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bradypus 
or  Sloth  family.  Several  remains  of  the 
Megatherium  have  been  found  in.  South 
America  : the  one  described  by  Cuvier  was 
in  a fossil  state,  and  found  a hundred  feet 

, 1 . 1 _ i'  . . _ cr.ll  in  |1<D  vini. 


A genus  of  Mammalia 
Canidce.  [See  Fknnec.] 


nity  of  the  river  La  Plata  ; other  specimens, 
however,  have  since  been  found  on  the  same 
continent,  but  not  in  so  complete  a state. 
The  skeleton  was  twelve  feet  (French)  long, 
by  six  feet  in  height ; the  thigh-bones  ex- 
cessively thick,  and  the  leg-bones  still  more 


which  it  is  constructed,  as  a means  of  escape 
for  its  young  brood.  The  Leaf-cutter  Bees 
are  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  parasites,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Ccelioxys. 

“ The  process  which  one  of  these  bees  em- 
ploys in  cutting  the  pieces  of  leaf  that  com- 
pose her  nest  i3  worthy  of  attention.  Nothing 
can  be  more  expeditious  : she  is  not  longer 
about  it  than  we  should  be  with  a pair  of 
6cissars.  After  hovering  for  some  moments 
over  a rose-bush,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  the  bee  alights  upon  the  leaf  she 
has  selected,  usually  taking  her  station  upon 
its  edge,  so  that  the  margin  passes  between 
her  less.  With  her  strong  mandibles  she 
cuts  without  intermission  in  a curve  line  so 
as  to  detach  a triangular  portion.  When 
this  hangs  by  the  last  fibre,  lest  its  weight 
should  carry  her  to  the  ground,  she  balances 
her  little  wings  for  flight,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment  it  parts  from  the  leaf  flies  off  with  it  so  in  proportion  : the  fore  limbs  were  longer 
nnrtinn  rpmnininer  i than  tin.  hind,  and  there  were  three  enormous 
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i triumph  ; the  detached  portion  remaining  j 


than  the  hind,  and  there  were  three  enormous 
bent  between  her  legs  in  aTlirection  perpen-  I claws  on  the  fore  feet,  but  only  a single  one 
dicular  to  her  body.  Thus  without  rule  or  I on  the  hinder.  The  head  was  relatively  small: 
compasses  do  these  diminutive  creatures  in  the  upper  jaw  were  five  teeth  on  each  side, 
mete  out  the  materials  of  their  work  into  | and  in  the  under  jaw  four — all  molars, 
portions  of  an  ellipse,  into  ovals  or  circles,  | “ As  to  its  place  in  the  system  of  quadru- 
accuratelv  accommodating  the  dimensions  peds,”  Cuvier  observes,  “ it  is  perfectly 
of  the  several  pieces  of  each  figure  to  each  marked  by  the  sole  inspection  of  the  ordinary 
other.  What  other  architect  could  carry  j indicatory  characters,  that  is,  the  claws  and 


impressed  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory 
the  entire  idea  of  the  edifice  which  he  has  to 
erect,  and,  destitute  of  square  and  plumb- 
line,  cut  out  his  materials  in  their  exact 
dimensions  without  making  a single  mis- 
take ? Yet  this  is  what  our  little  bee  in- 


teeth. These  show  that  it  must  be  classed 
in  the  family  of  unguiculated  quadrupeds 
destitute  of  cutting  teeth  ; and,  in. fact,  it 
has  striking  relations  with  these  animals  in 
all  parts  of  its  body.  The  great  thickness  of 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  surpassing 


rraaon  excelled  by  the  teaching  of  the  Al-  that  the  vast  animal  was  not  content  with 

miffhtv  ” Kirby  and  Spence's  Enlumoluyy . leaves,  but,  like  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 

* broke  and  ground  the  brandies  themselves, 

MFGALOSAURUS.  The  name  given  to  I its  close  and  flat-crowned  teeth  appearing 
an  extinct  genus  of  lizard-like  reptiles,  of  very  proper  for  that  purpose.  The  position 
gigantic  size,  discovered  in  the  oolitic  slate  j of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  having  some  analogy 
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with  that  of  the  elephant  and  tapir,  would 
induce  a suspicion  that  the  animal  wore  a 
trunk,  but  it  must  have  been  very  short,  since 
the  length  of  the  head  and  neck  together 
equals  that  of  the  fore  legs.  However  this 
be,  we  lind  in  the  absence  of  canine  teeth 
and  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  sufficient 
characters  to  constitute  a new  genus  in  the 
family  of  the  edentated,  which  ought  to  be 
placed  between  the  Sloth  and  the  Armadillo  ; 


MEGATHERIUM  RESTORED. 

since  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  former, 
it  joins  the  teeth  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  particulars  of  which  a 
skeleton  cannot  inform  us,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  teguments,  the  form  of  the  tongue, 
the  position  of  the  mamma;,  &c.,  in  order  to 
determine  to  which  of  these  it  approached 
the  most.  In  the  mean  time,  I thought  I 
might  give  it  the  generic  name  of  Megathe- 
rium, and  the  trivial  one  of  Americanum. 
It  adds  to  the  numerous  facts  which  apprise 
us  that  the  animals  of  the  ancient  world 
were  all  different  from  those  we  now  see  on 
! the  earth  ; for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that, 
if  this  animal  still  existed,  so  remarkable 
I a spee'es  could  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
| researches  of  naturalists.  It  is  also  a new 
I and  very  strong  proof  of  the  invariable  laws 
■ of  the  subordination  of  characters,  and  the 
| justness  of  the  consequences  thence  deduced 
i for  the  classification  of  organized  bodies  ; 
i and  under  both  these  views  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  which  have  for  a 
long  time  been  made  in  Natural  History.” 
Remains  of  a similar  animal  were  collected 
I by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in  the  river  Salado, 
which  runs  through  the  flat  alluvial  plains 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
I was  found  there  after  a succession  of  three 
unusually  dry  seasons,  which  lowered  the 
waters  iu  an  extraordinary  degree,  end  ex- 
posed part  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood 
upright  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
animal  apears  to  have  been  larger  than  the 
one  described  by  Cuvier.  The  thigh  bone 
was  twice  the  thickness  of  that  of  the  largest 
elephant ; the  fore  foot  measured  more  than 
a yard  in  length,  and  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  width,  and  was  terminated  by  an 
enormous  claw  ; and  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail  was  two  feet  wide.  [See  the  articles  Sloth 
and  Mylodon.] 

MEGAPODITJS.  A genus  of  Rasorial 
birds  ; so  called  from  their  large  feet,  which 
serve  an  important  part  in  their  economy. 
The  eggs  of  these  birds  are  very  large  ; we 
may  mention 

The  Duteurky’S  Meoapodius  (Megnp o- 
dius  Duperrcyii ),  which  inhabits  the  um- 
brageous forests  of  New  Guinea.  In  size 


it  is  rather  less  than  the  partridge : the  I 
neck  is  well  clothed  with  feather*  -.  and  a i 
very  thick  cre*t,  raided  towards  the  occiput,  i 
covers  the  head  : the  wings  are  concave,  an  | 
inch  longer  than  the  tail,  and  terminated  in  i 
a point  | tail  sub-oval,  pointed,  and  rttf  HI 
short:  legs  grayish,  and  feathered  down  to 
the  tarsi.  The  neck,  throat,  belly,  and 
lateral  parts,  are  of  a gray  slate-colour  : the  | 
feathers  of  the  back  and  the  wing-covert a 
are  large,  and  of  a ruddy  yellowish  brown  : 
rump,  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  vent-fea-  ; 
thers  ochreous  red.  The  bird  is  timid,  runs  I 
very  fast  among  the  bushes,  like  a partridge 
in  standing  corn,  and  utters  a feeble  cluck. 

The  Meoapodius  Tumulus.  [See  Jus - 
ole-fowl.] 

MELANDRYIDvE.  A family  of  Coleop-  | 
terous  insects,  specially  distinguished  by  tne  | 
large  size  of  the  three  terminal  joints  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  : the  body  is  generally  elon- 
gate and  sub-cylindric  or  depressed : the 
mandibles  are  short  and  often  bifid  at  the 
tips  ; and  the  tarsal  claws  are  entire  : the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  generally  j 
bilobed  in  the  two  anterior  pair  of  legs  : in  j 
those  species  in  which  it  is  entire,  the  hind  I 
legs  are  formed  for  leaping,  being  long  and  i 
compressed  with  slender  tarsi.  These  insects  • 
chiefly  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 

MELEAGRIS.  A genus  of  Rasorial  birds,  j 
which  contaius  two  species,  the  Common  j 
Turkey  (Jf.  gaTlopavo)  and  the  still  mure  , 
splendid  Honduras  Turkey  (.Jf.  octRata.  J I 
[See  Turkey.] 

MELITJ3A.  A genus  of  Butterflies  be-  ( 
longing  to  the  family  NymphaUdcz,  and  • 
distinguished  by  their  antenna;,  which  have 
a wide  flat  club  ; the  eyes  are  naked.  There 
are  several  British  species,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  such  works  as  Stephens,  \\  ood,  and  | 
Humphreys  and  Westwood:  we  particularise  i 
two. 

Melttea  Selene,  April  Fritillaet.  or  : 
Silver-spot  Butterfly.  This  is  a well-  j 
known  and  beautiful  insect,  occurring  on  .1 
heaths  and  in  woods  throughout  the  south 
and  west  of  England  ; two  broods  being  pro-  | 
duced,  one  in  May,  and  another  in  August,  j 
The  wings  above  are  pale  fulvous,  spotted  J j 
with  black,  and  a marginal  series  of  dusky 
spots,  bounded  by  a slender  black  line  : the 
ground  colour  of  the  posterior  wings  is  ferru-  1 


8IT.VKR-SPOT  BOTTERrLT. 

(MELllKA  SJLSXf.) 

ginous,  with  a brighter  band  at  the  base,  1 
which  is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a row 
of  irregular  silver  and  yellow  spots,  and 
having  a large  black  ocellus  in  the  centre.  ; 
with  a rufous  pupil  5 the  rest  of  the  wing  is 
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varied  with  ferruginous  and  yellowish,  with 
three  silvery  spots,  placed  transversely  ; on 
the  inner  and  anterior  margins  a striga 


composed  of  black  dots,  and  six  silver  spots, 
edged  internally  with  bluck  : the  anterior 
wings  are  distinctly  varied  with  black,  the 
hinder  margin  being  strongly  tipped  with 
deep  brown,  and  having  a distinct  row  of 
conical  black  spots.  Caterpillar  black,  with 
a clear  lateral  stripe  ; spines  half-yellow. 

The  Melit.fa  Artemis,  Greasy  Fritil- 
lary, or  Scabious  Butterfly.  This  insect 
makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of 
May  : it  is  more  local  than  most  of  its 
kind  ; rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon, 


ORSiST  FRITILLAR7. — (UELITEA  ARTEMIS.) 

but  particularly  abundant  near  Brighton  ; 
occurring  plentifully  also  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but 
being  in  some  places  rarely  6een.  The 
wing9  above  are  reddish-fulvous,  undulated 
with  black,  and  spotted  with  yellow  ; the 
posterior  marked  with  three  distinct  bands, 
the  middle  one  bearing  a striga  composed  of 
from  four  to  seven  black  dots  : the  under 


M8CITKA  ART7.MI3  — OSDER  SIDE. 

' surface  of  the  anterior  wings  is  glossy,  with 
some  ochroceous  dashes  at  the  tip  : the  pos- 
terior wings  beneath  are  fulvous,  with  three 
trails ver»e  vcllow  bands,  slightly  edged  with 
black  : between  the  outer  bands  is  a row 
of  seven  block  dots,  edged  with  ochroceous  ; 
and  the  basal  bund  is  broken  and  irregular  : 
the  cilia  are  yellowish  : the  body  und  an- 
tennte  duskv.  The  Caterpillar  is  black 
above  and  yellowish  beneuth,  with  a row  ol 
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white  dots  down  the  back  and  on  each  side  : 
head  and  spines  blaek  ; legs  red-brown.  It 
feeds  on  the  Scabiosn  succisa , plantain,  &c., 
and  appears  in  September  : about  the  end 
of  April  it  changes  to  a pale  green  chrysalis, 
spotted  with  bluck,  and  having  yellow  tuber- 
cles at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  In  about 
fifteen  days  the  butterfly  is  produced. 

MELTPHAGA.  A genus  of  Tenuirostral 
birds  belonging  to  the  Meliphagidce  family, 
very  muny  species  of  which  will  be  found 
described  in  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Gould  on 
the  Birds  of  Australia,  the  country  where 
they  abound  ; of  these  we  may  specify 

The  Meliphaga  Nov  .e-Holla  ndi.e,  or  I 
New  Holland  IIoxey-Eater.  This  is  one  I 
of  the  most  abundant  nud  familiar  birds  in- 
habiting the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  South  Australia  ; 
breeding  among  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
and  being  common,  in  fact,  on  the  sandy 
districts  wherever  the  Bunksias  abound. 

“ Nor  is  it  the  least  attractive  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Fauna  ; the  strikingly  contrasted 
markings  of  its  plumage,  and  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  its  gohlen-edged  wings,  when 
passing  with  its  quick,  devious,  and  jumping 
flight  from  shrub  to  shrub,  rendering  it  a 
conspicuous  and  pleasing  object.” — Gould.  It 
usually  rears  two  or  three  broods  during  the 
course  of  the  season,  which  lasts  from  August 
to  January.  The  nest  is  composed  of  small 
wiry  sticks,  coarse  grasses,  and  strips  of 
bark  ; the  inside  lined  with  the  soft  woolly 
portion  of  the  blossoms  of  small  ground 
plants.  It  lays  two,  und  sometimes  three 
egg6,  of  a pale  buff  colour,  spotted  with  deep 
chestnut-brown  at  the  larger  end.  Its  food 
principally  consists  of  the  juices  and  pollen 
of  flowers  ; but  it  also  feeds  on  fruit  and 
insects. 

The  Meliphaga  Sericea,  or  White- 
Cheeked  Honey-Eater.  This  species 
appears  to  be  more  confined  to  an  eastern 
locality  in  Australia  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, found  in  more  open  districts,  and 
less  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
When  perched  on  the  trees  it  is  a most  showy 
bird,  its  white  cheek-feathers  and  contrasted  I 
tints  of  colouring  rendering  it  very  conspi-  j 
cuous.  It  is  readily  known  from  the  Meli-  | 
phaga  N owe- Holland  iw  by  its  white  cheeks  i 
and  the  absence  of  white  tips  to  the  tail-  ! 
feathers. 

The  Meliphaga  Australasiana,  or  ! 
Tasmanian  Honey-Eater.  This  species, 
which  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  less  brilliantly  marked,  is  abun- 
dantly dispersed  over  every  part  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  preferring  such  parts  of 
the  forests  as  arc  clothed  with  a thick  brush 
of  dwarf  shrubby  trees,  growing  beneath 
the  more  lofty  gums,  where  numbers  of 
these  birds  may  be  heard  pouring  forth  their 
loud,  shrill,  and  liquid  notes  in  quick  suc- 
cession. It  also  resorts  to  the  more  open 
hills,  where  it  finds  thick  beds  of  the  Epacrie 
impressa , whose  bright  red  und  white  heath- 
like  blossoms  afford  it  an  abundant  supply 
of  food.  But,  Independently  of  the  honey  it 
obtains  from  the  tube  of  every  floret,  which  i 


it  rifles  by  means  of  its  slender  brash-like 
tongue,  it  feeds  on  various  kinds  of  insects. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  a low  shrub  near  the 
ground  ; it  is  of  a circular  form,  outwardly 
constructed  of  the  inner  rind  of  the.stringy 
bark  gum-tree,  generally  lined  with  fine 
grasses.  The  male  has  a black  stripe  pass- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  bill  through  the 
eye,  and  a lunar-shaped  black  mark  down 
each  side  of  the  breast  ; a narrow  stripe 
above  the  eye  and  one  behind  the  lunar 
marks  on  the  breast  white  •,  all  the  upper 


this  place  than  to  refer  to  the  article*  on  the 
various  species  of  Bees,  which  will  be  found,  j 
at  considerable  length,  arranged  according 
to  their  respective  alphabetical  situation*. 

MELOE,  OIL.  or  MAY-BEETLE.  A ; 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
CanViariilte ; " now  confined,"  as  Mr.  West-  ' 
wood  informs  us,  “ to  those  apterous  specie*,  [ 
which  have  the  body  large  and  distended,  ' 
with  the  elytra  short,  oval,  and  lapping  over  ; 
each  other  at  the  base  of  the  suture.  These  ' 
insects  crawl  slowly  along  upon  the  ground.  ■ 
or  amongst  low  herbage,  upon  which  they 
feed,  especially  relishing  the  wild  butter-  | 
cups  ( Ranunculus  bidbosus  and  1L  acrit).  j 


TASMANIAN  HONBT-E4TER. 
(MELIPHAOA  AUSTRALASIANS.) 

surface  dusky  black  ; wings  blackish  brown, 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  margined  ex- 
ternally with  golden  yellow  ; tail  feathers 
brownish  black,  fringed  with  golden  yellow 
at  the  base,  the  two  lateral  feathers,  having 
a long  oval  spot  of  white  on  their  inner 
webs  at  the  tip  ; throat  and  chest  white, 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  sooty,  gray  : 
bill  and  feet  black.  The  female  is  of  a 
nearly  dusky  brown  above  and  beneath  ; 
and  has  only  a faint  tinge  of  the  golden 
yellow  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

MELLIFERA.  A very  extensive  and 
interesting  group  of  aculeated  Hymenoptern, 
comprising  the  various  species  of  Bees,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  construction  and  admi- 
rable economy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
types  of  the  order.  These  insects  are  cha- 
racterized bv  having  the  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  dilated  into  an  oblong  or  sub- 
triangular  plate,  which  is  hirsute  on  the 
inside,  and  provided  with  instruments  for 
collecting  and  carrying  pollen  : the  jaws  are 
strong,  and  varied  in  the  different  species  ; 
the  maxillm  and  labium  are  elongated,  and 
often  transformed  into  a proboscis  capable 
of  bein"  folded  up  many  times  beneath  the 
head  The  larvrc  feed  exclusively  upon 
pollen  or  honey.  Some  of  the  species  live  m 
society,  residing  in  dwellings  of  such  regular 
construction,  that  the  beauties  of  insect 
architecture  may  be  said  to  rn  al  the  skill 
of  the  mechanic,  while  insect  industry,  order 
and  good  government  may  well  command 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  furnish 
them  with  lessons  worthy  of  their  mutation. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  do  more  m 


MAY- BEETLE. — (MELOE  PROBC  ARABC2  u 9.) 

Mr.  Jeffreys  also  found  them  very  abundant 
on  Arum  maculatum , near  Cromlyn  Bur- 
rows. When  alarmed,  they  emit,  from  the 
joints  of  the  legs  an  oily  yellowish  liquor, 
whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Oil 
Beetles.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  they,  are 
used  instead  of  the  blister-fly,  or  are  mixed 
with  it.  They  are  also  said  by  Latreille  to 
be  employed  by  farriers  ; and  Hoppe  tells  us 
that  they  were,  when  he  wrote  (1795)  in 
use  as  a specific  against  hydrophobia  in 
Germany  ; and  the  oil  which  is  expressed 
from  these  insects  is  used  in  Sweden  with 
the  greatest  success,  in  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, by  bathing  the  affected  part.  (Drury' t 
Insects.)  General  Hardwick  has  also  de- 
scribed a species  of  MeloS,  found  in  all  parts 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oude,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  the  Spanish  blistering-fly. 
From  the  medicinal  properties  of  these  in- 
sects, Latreille  has  surmised  in  his  ingenious 
memoirs  upon  the  Buprestis  of  the  ancients, 
that  that  noxious  animal  must  have  been  a 
MeloU.  M.  Blot,  however,  contends,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Meloi1  is  not  serviceable 
in  medicine.  The  preparatory  states  of  these 
insects  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. According  to  Gccdart,  Linnspus. 
Frisch,  and  De  Geer,  the  females  burrow  into 
the  earth,  and  there  deposit  a large  mass  of 
yellow  eggs,  agglutinated  together,  which 
produce  minute  larvae  of  a long  narrow  flat- 
tened form,  with  thirteen  jointed  bodies,  six 
short  legs,  and  two  long  anal  setic.  They 
are  exceedingly’  active  in  their  movements, 
attaching  themselves  to  flies,  bees,  &c.,  which 
it  is  said  that  they  suck."  Mr.  Newport  has 
latclv  proved  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments in  most  particulars,  and  in  his  admi- 
rable memoir  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Oil  Beetle,  in  the  twentieth  volume  ol  the 
Transactions  of  the  Liumcan  Society,  has 
settled  this  hitherto  much  “ vexed  question, 
and  traced  the  Meloe  from  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  insect.  [See  Oil  Beetle.] 


MELOLONTIIIDiE.  A very  extensive 
and  widely  distributed  group  of  Coleoptera  ; 
of  which  the  well-known  and  destructive 
Cockchafer  (J felolontha  vulgaris)  is  the  type. 
[See  Cockchafer.] 

AIELOPSITTACUS.  A sub-genus  of  the 
Parrot  family,  found  in  Australia,  which 
contains 

The  AIelopsittacus  Ukdulatus,  or 
Warblixg  Grass-parrakeet.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Gould  that  this  lovely  little  bird 
is  pre-eminent  among  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Parrot  family  in  Australia,  both 
for  beauty  of  plumage  and  elegance  of  form  : 


it  is  als»^  remarkable  for  its  sprightly  and 
animated  manners.  It  is  believed  to  be  ge- 
nerally dispersed  over  the  central  parts  of 
Australia,  but  so  exclusively  an  inhabitant 
of  the  vast  inland  plains  that  it  is  rarely 
seen  between  the  mountain  ranges  and  the 
coast.  They  breed  in  the  hollow  spouts  of 
the  large  Eucalypti , and  nmy  be  seen  in 
flocks  of  many  hundreds  feeding  upon  the 
grass-seeds  that  are  found  in  abundance  on 
i the  plains.  The  nature  of  their  food  and 
; the  excessive  heat  of  these  plains  compel 
j them  frequently  to  seek  the  water  ; but  be- 
I fore  going  to  drink,  they  settle  together  in 
! clusters  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  Their 
I flight  is  remarkably  straight  and  rapid,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a screeching 
j noise.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  when 
sitting  motionless  among  the  leaves  of  the 
I gum-tree,  they  so  closely  assimilate  in  colour 
| as  to  be  detected  with  difficulty.  The  breed- 
ing season  is  at  its  height  in  December,  and 
[ by  the  end  of  the  month  the  young  are 
: generally  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
I selves ; they  then  assemble  in  vast  flights, 
i >.eparatory  to  their  great  migratory  move- 
ment. The  eggs  arc  pure  white,  in  number 
three  or  four,  and  are  deposited  in  the  holes 
and  spouts  of  the  gum-trees  without  any 
nest.  They  are  particularly  interestiiug  as 
cage-birds  ; for,  independently  of  their 
highly  ornamental  appearance,  they  have  a 
most  'animated  and  pleasing  song;  besides 
which,  they  arc  continually  billing,  cooing, 
and  feeding  each  other;  and  their  inward 
warbling  is  constantly  heard  from  morning 
to  night. 

The  young  gain  their  full  livery  in  about 


eight  months,  the  sexes  being  precisely  alike 
in  the  colouring  and  marking  of  tlieir  plu- 
mage. Forehead  and  crown  straw  yellow  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  head,  ear-coverts,  nape, 
upper  part  of  the  back,  scapularies,  and 
wing-coverts  pale  greenish  yellow,  each 
feather  haring  a crescent-shaped  mark  of 
blackish  brown  near  the  extremity  ; wings 
brown  ; the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  deep 
green,  margined  with  greenish  yellow  : face 
and  throat  yellow,  with  a patch  of  rich  blue 
on  each  cheek,  below  which  are  three  cir- 
cular spots  of  bluish  black  ; rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  all  the  under  surface  bright 
green  ; two  centre  tail-feathers  blue,  the  re- 
mainder green,  crossed  in  the  middle  by  an 
oblique  band  of  yellow  ; irides  straw  white  ; i 
nostrils  bright  blue  or  greenish  blue  and 
brown  ; legs  pale  bluish  lead  colour.  lu  a 
state  of  nature  they  feed  exclusively  upon  , 
grass-seeds  ; but  in  confinement  they  thrive 
equally  well  on  co.nary-seed. 

MELYRIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  having  an  oblong  or  ovate  body,  soft,  i 
and  but  slightly  convex  : the  palpi  are  short,  ' 
filiform,  and  pointed  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax 
rather  convex  ; and  the  antennae  moderately 
long,  serrated,  nodose,  or  pectinated  in  the 
males  of  some  of  the  species.  These  insects 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  very  gaily 
coloured,  green  and  red  being  most  conspi-  j 
cuous.  They  may  be  ordinarily  found  upon  , 
flowers,  us  they  frequent  them  for  the  sake  j 
of  the  insects  which  they  find  there  to  feed 
on.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  British  genus  I 
Malachius  have  the  anterior  angles  of  the  ! 
thorax  and  the  base  of  the  abdomen  fur-  ! 
nished  with  several  red  bladder-like  ap- 
pendages, which  the  insect  is  able  to  contract  ! 
or  dilate  at  will ; it  may  therefore  be  pro-  j 
vided  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  de-  | 
creasing  its  gravity  during  flight,  or  be  used  j 
as  a portion  of  an  apparatus  for  emitting  an  ! 
offensive  effluvium.  The  exotic  genera  ure 
few,  and  exhibit  no  remarkable  features. 

MEAIBRACIS:  MEMBRACIDiE.  (Tree-  j 
hoppers.)  A genus  and  family  of  Hemip-  | 
terous  insects,  in  many  respects  resembling  I 
the  Cicadidce , but  they  enjoy  the  faculty  of  ; 
leaping,  which  the  Cicadas  do  not.  This 
faculty  does  not,  as  in  the  grasshoppers  and  1 
other  leaping  insects,  result  from  an  enlarge-  I 
ment  of  their  hindmost  thighs,  which  do  not 
differ  much  in  thickness  from  the  others  ; 
but  is  owing  to  the  length  of  their  hinder 
shanks,  or  to  the  bristles  and  spines  with 
which  these  parts  are  clothed  and  tipped. 
These  spines  serve  to  fix  the  hind  legs  se- 
curely to  the  surface,  and  when  the  insect 
suddenly  unbends  its  legs,  its  body  is 
launched  forward  in  the  air.  Some  of  them, 
when  assisted  by  their  wings,  will  leap  to  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  is  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  their  own 
length  ; in  the  same  proportion,  “ a man  of 
ordinary  stature  should  be  able  at  once  to 
vault  through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile.”  Some  of  these  “ leaping 
harvest-flies”  have  the  face  nearly  vertical, 
and  the  thorax  very  large,  tapering  to  a point 
behind,  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  body,  and  overtopping  even  the  head, 
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which  is  not  visible  from  above.  In  others 
the  face  slopes  downwards  towards  the  breast, 
the  thorax  is  of  moderate  size,  and  does  not 
extend  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers,  and  docs  not  conceal  the 
head  when  viewed  from  above. 

The  habits  of  some  of  the  “ Tree-hoppers  ” 
are  presumed  to  be  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  musical  harvest-flies  [See  Cicadid.*:], 
for  they  are  found  on  the  limbs  of  trees, 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  only  during 
the  adult  state,  and  probably  pass  the  early 
period  of  their  existence  in  the  ground. 
Others,  however,  are  known  to  live  and 
undergo  all  their  changes  on  the  stems  of 
plants.  Among  the  former  is  the  American 
Two-spotted  Tree-hopper,  or  Membracis  bi- 
maculata  of  Fabricius, which  may  be  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  locust-tree  ( Robinia 
pseudacacia ) during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  These,  as  well  as  other 
tree-hoppers,  show  but  little  activity  when 
undisturbed,  remaining  without  motion  for 
hours  together  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees  ; 
but,  on  the  approach  of  the  fingers,  they  leap 
vigorously,  and,  spreading  their  wings  at 
the  same  time,  fly  to  another  limb  aud  settle 
there,  in  the  same  position  as  before.  They 
never  sit  across  the  limbs,  but  always  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  with  the  head  or 
fore  part  of  the  body  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  On  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar form,  which  is  that  of  a thick  cone  with 
a verv  oblique  direction,  their  dark  colour, 
and  their  fixed  posture  while  perching,  they 
would  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  thorns  of 
the  tree,  a circumstance  undoubtedly  in- 
tended for  their  preservation.  This  insect 
measures  about  half  an  inch  from  the  tip  of 
the  horn  to  the  end  of  the  body  ; the  male 
is  blackish  above,  with  a long  yellow  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  back  ; the  female  is  ash- 
coloured,  and  without  spots.  While  on  the 
trees,  these  insects,  though  perfectly  still, 
are  not  unemployed  ; but  puncture  the  bark 
with  their  sharp  and  slender  beaks,  and 
imbibe  the  sap  for  nourishment.  The  female 
also  appears  to  commit  her  eggs  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tree,  being  furnished  with  a 
piercer  beneath  the  extremity  of  her  body, 
with  which  to  make  suitable  perforations  in 
the  branches.  Another  species,  the  White- 
lined  Tree-hopper  {Membracis  univittata\ 
which  may  be  found  upon  the  oak-tree  in 
the  U.  States  during  the  month  of  July.  It 
is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  thorax  is  brown,  has  a short  obtuse 
horn  extending  obliquely  upwards  from  its 
fore  part,  and  there  is  a white  line  on  the 
back,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  horn  to 
the  hinder  extremity.  Tree-hoppers  are 
often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  the  sake  of 
their  castings,  and  for  the  sap  which  oozes 
from  the  punctures  made  by  the  former,  of 
which  the  ants  are  very  fond. 

MENOBRANCHTTS.  A genus  of  Reptiles 
belonging  to  the  Salamander  group,  distin- 
guished from  the  allied  genera  by  its  per- 
sistent branchial ; the  head  having  two  rows 
of  teeth  in  the  upper  and  one  row  in  the 
lower  jaw  There  are  four  toes  to  each  foot, 
the  toes  being  destitute  of  claws.  There  are 


at  least  two  species  of  this  genus  found  in 
North  America. 


MENURA.  [See  Ltke-bird.] 

MEPHITIS.  A genus  of  carnivorous 
animals,  notorious  fur  their  disagreeable  1 1 
smell.  [See  Skunk.] 

MERGUS.  A genus  of  Falmij»ede  Birds ; i 
three  species  of  which  are  found  in  this 
country. 

The  Merganser.  or  Goo  sax  dr  R.  < Mer - 
gus  merganser.)  These  birds  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Duck  and  Diver  tribes.  Ther 
are  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  breed 
ing  very  far  north  in  summer,  and  migrating 
southwards  in  winter ; in  severe  seasons  oc- 
casionally frequenting  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Britain,  but  leaving  this  country  early  in 
the  spring.  Their  food  consists  principally 
of  fish,  which  they  take  by  rapid  diving  : 
crustaceans,  mollusca,  and  insects  are  abo  | 
devoured  by  them  ; but  they  seem  to  be  in- 
capable of  digesting  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind.  The  male  weighs  about  four  pounds, 
and  measures  in  length  two  feet  three  inches, 
and  across  the  wings  three  feet  two  inches. 
The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  narrow,  and 
finely  serrated,  the  tip  being  armed  with  a 
hooked  horny  tip  : both  mandibles  are  black 
on  tne  upper  and  under  parts,  and  crimson 
on  the  sides  : the  head  is  large,  and  crowned 
with  a great  quantity  of  long  loose  feathers, 
which,  when  erected,  form  a crest : these 
feathers  are  of  a glossy  bottle-green  ; the 
cheeks  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  a dull 
black  ; the  luwer  part,  breast,  belly,  vent, 
and  inner  wing-coverts  of  a fine  cream  co- 
lour : the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the 
lower  scapulars,  are  black  ; the  lower  part 
of  the  back  and  the  tail  are  ash-coloured, 
the  latter  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  very  deep  orange- 
colour.  The  flesh  of  this  aquatic  bird  is 
accounted  rank  and  fishy. 

The  Red-breasted  Merganser  or 
Goosander.  (Mergus  serrator.)  This  spe- 
cies measures  one  foot  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  about  two  pounds:  the  bill  is 
long,  hooked  at  the  tip.  and  toothed  at  the 
edges  ; the  upper  mandible  is  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  green,  and  edged  with  red  ; the 
lower  one  wholly  red  : the  irides  are  a pur- 
plish red  : the  head,  long  pendent  crest,  ana 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a glossy  violet 
black,  varying  in  ditferent  lights  to  a golden- 
green  ; the  neck  and  belly  white ; the  breast 
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of  two  separate  rows  of  feathers,  radiating 
from  each  side  of  the  head  ; irides  golden  ; 
eye  very  small  ; neck  black  ; part  of  the 
lesser  wing-coverts  very  pale  ash,  under 
which  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  secon- 
daries form  four  alternate  bars  of  black  and 
white ; tertials  long,  bluck,  and  streaked 
down  the  middle  with  white  ; the  black  on 
the  back  curves  handsomely  round  in  two 
points  on  the  breast,  which,  with  the  whole 
lower  parts,  arc  pure  white  : sides,  under 
the  wings  and  flunks,  reddish  brown,  beau- 
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! rusty  red,  spotted  with  black  on  the  front, 
and  bordered  ou  each  side  with  five  or  six 
white  feathers,  edged  with  block  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  buck  glossy  bluck  ; the  lower, 
the  rump,  and  sides  being  marked  with 
transverse  zigzag  lines  of  brown  and  gray  : 
the  feathers  nearest  to  the  wings  are  white  ; 
the  greater  coverts,  some  of  the  secondary 
quills,  and  the  scapulars,  bluck  and  white  : 
the  primary  quills  are  block  ; some  tipped 
with  white',  and  others  white  on  the  upper 
half  and  black  to  their  points.  The  tail  is 
short,  its  colour  brown  : the  legs  and  feet  of 
a deep  orange-colour.  It  is  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  these  birds,  both  male  and  female, 
differ  much  in  their  plumage  ; some  being 
whiter,  brigliter,  and  more  distinctly  marked 
than  others.  They  are  met  with  in  great 
flocks  at  Newfoundland,  Hudson’s  Bay,  ic. 

The  Hooped  Mkroaxser.  ( Mergus  cu- 
cullatus.')  This  species  is  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, and  is  usually  found  along  tlie  lakes 
and  fresh  water  rivers  rather  than  near  the 
sea  ; tracing  up  creeks,  and  visiting  mill- 
ponds, diving  perpetually  for  their  food. 
Like  the  Red-breasted,  they  are  migratory, 
i the  manners,  food,  and  places  of  resort  of 
| both  being  very  much  alike.  On  the  sea- 
| coast  this  species  is  very  commonly  called 
the  hairy-head.  It  is  eighteen  inches  iu 
length,  and  two  feet  in  extent  ; bill  blacit- 
ish  red,  narrow,  thickly  toothed,  and  fur- 
nished with  a projecting  nail  at  the  ex- 
tremity ; the  bend  is  ornamented  with  a 
large  circular  crest,  which  the  bird  1ms  the 
faculty  of  raising  or  depressing  at  pleasure  ; 
the  fore  part  of  this,  as  far  as  the  eye,  is 
block,  thence  to  the  hind  head  white,  and 
elegantly  tipped  with  black  ; it  is  composed 
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celerity.  Small  birds  arc  its  natural  prey  ; 
anil  in  the  palmy  days  of  falconry  it  was 
used  for  taking  quuils  and  partridges,  which 
it  would  strike  on  the  head,  breast,  or  neck, 
and  kill  with  a single  blow.  'I  lie  hill  is  of 


MERIONES  LABRADOR! 09. 

North  America;  one  is  the  Meriones  Cana- 
densis, well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  for  its  extreme  agility.  It  closes 
itself  up  in  its  burrow,  and  passes  the  winter, 
like  many  of  its  congeners,  in  a state  of 
lethargy.  The  Meriones  Labradorius , figured 
by  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his  ‘Fauna  Bo- 
rcali  Americana/  is  another  interesting  but 
closely  allied  species. 

MERLIN.  ( Falco  a •salon.')  The  smallest 
bird  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  scarcely  exceeding 
a Blackbird  in  size  ; but,  though  small,  not 
inferior  in  courage  to  any  of  its  more  power- 
ful congeners.  It  flies  low,  and  with  great 
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tifully  crossed  with  parallel  lines  of  black  ; 
tail  pointed;  legs  and  feet,  flesh-coloured; 
claws,  large  and  stout.  The  female  is  rather 
less  than  the  male  ; the  crest  is  smaller  ; 
and  the  plumage  in  general  is  less  decided 
and  handsome  in  its  markings.  Her  nest  is 
composed  of  grass,  lined  with  feathers  lrom 
the  breast ; and  she  lays  six  white  eggs. 

MERIONES.  A genus  of  Mammalia, 
belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia , distin- 
guished from  Gerbillus,  to  which . they  are 
closely  allied,  by  their  hind  feet  being  much 
longer,  the  tail  nearly  naked,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a small  tooth  before  _ the  superior 
molars.  There  are  two  species  fouud  iu 
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a bluish  lead  colour ; head  ferruginous, 
streaked  with  black  ; back  and  wings  of  a 
dark  brown,  tinged  with  bluish  ash  colour, 
streaked  down  the  shafts  with  black,  and 
edged  with  ferruginous  spots  : quill  feathers 
dusky,  murked  with  reddish  oval  spots  ; the 
under  coverts  of  the  wings  brown,  beautifully 
marked  with  round  white  spots  : the  tail  is 
live  inches  long,  crossed  with  alternate  bars 
of  dusky  and  reddish  clav-colour  : the  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a yellowish  white,  with 
oblong  brown  spots  pointing  downwards  : 
the  legs  yellow.  It  breeds  in  woods  ; and 
lays  from  four  to  six  white  eggs,  mottled 
at* the  end  with  brown. 

MEROPIDJE.  [See  Bee-eater.] 
MERULIDiE.  [See  Thrush.] 
MICROLESTES.  [See  Supplement.] 
MICROTHERIUM.  [See  Supplement.] 
MILLEPEDE.  [See  Iulus.] 

MILLER’S  THUMB.  [See  Bullhead.] 
MILVUS  ; or  KITE.  A genus  of  Fdl- 
canidce,  with  long  wings  and  generally 
forked  tail;  it  contains  the  Common  Kite  [see 
Kite]  and  other  species  ; of  these  Mr.  Gould 
found  a square-tailed  species  in  Australia 
— the  Milvus  Isueus,  or  Square-tailed 
Kith.  This  true  species  of  the  Kite  tribe 
inhabits  South  and  West  Australia  ; and 
| may  at  one  time  be  seen  soaring  high  above 
I the  trees,  and  at  others  hunting  over  the  open 
wastes  in  search  of  food, 
i MINNOW.  ( Ci/prinus  phorimis.)  This 
active  and  elegant  little  fish,  the  length  of 
{ which  seldom  exceeds  three  inches,  is  com- 
I mouly  found,  swimming  in  shoals,  in  some 
I gravelly  rivulets  and  trout-streams.  The 
top  of  the  head  and  back  are  of  a dusky  olive, 
! mottled,  and  lighter  on  the  sides  ; tbe  belly 
! white  and  silvery,  with  a tinge  of  yellow, 
and  sometimes  in  summer  of  a bright  rosy 
! red  colour  ; the  scales  very  small ; the  lateral 
i line  straight  and  of  a golden  yellow  ; and 
the  tail  forked.  It  bites  readily  at  a small 


stouter  bill  than  other*  found  in  the  tame  1 
region,  is  more  terrestrial  in  it*  habit*  than  ; 
arboreal  ; and,  when  it  rise*,  very  commonly 
flies  merely  to  a short  distance  and  descends 
again  : it  mav  often  be  seen  perched  upon 
the  strong  blades  of  grass,  and  occasionally  on  1 
the  trees  ; it  frequently  mounts  high  in  the  I 
air  after  the  manner  of  the  well-known  Sky 
lark  of  Europe,  singing  ail  the  time  very  i 
melodiously,  but  with  a weaker  strain  than 
that  favourite  bird ; it  also  occasionally 
utters  its  pleasing  song  while  perched  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  general  plumage 
is  ashy  brown,  the  centre  of  the  feathers  dark 
brown,  the  latter  colour  predominating  on 
the  head,  lower  part  of  the  back  and  ter- 
tiaries  ; wings  brown,  margined  with  rufous; 
over  the  eye  a stripe  of  buff : chin  white  ; 
under  surface  pale  buff  ? throat  crossed  by  a 
6eries  of  dark  brown  spots  arranged  in  a 
crescentic  form  ; under  surface  of  the  wing 
rul'ous  ; bill  dark  brown  at  the  tip  ; feet 
fleshy  brown. 

MITE.  By  this  name  several  minute  in- 
sects, of  different  species,  are  known.  Some 
have  six  legs,  others  eight ; each  leg  being 
furnished  with  two  small  claws  at  the  ex- 
tremity, surrounded  with  hairs.  Many  re- 
semble’ the  Cheese  Mite  in  structure  and  ha- 
bits ; others  are  parasitic,  &c.  [See  AcariDjE-j 

MITRA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
a small  and  pretty  turreted  shell ; spire  long 
and  pointed  at  the  end : columella  with  several 
oblique  thick  plates.  They  exhibit  a great 
variety  of  patterns  ; some  are  smooth,  others 
grooved,  some  are  angulated.  some  coronated: 
and  they  are  variegated  with  every  kind  of 
hue.  They  abound  in  the  seas  of  hot  cii- 
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i red  worm  ; and  we  know  of  no  fish  that 
affords  more  amusement  to  the  youthful 
angler.  When  they  arc  in  abundance,  a 
small  casting- net  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage ; and  they  make  an  excellent  fry  ; 
but  the  Minnow  is  principally  used  us  a bait 
for  pike  and  large  trout. 

MINOR  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Minna  and 
Celama » 

MIRAFRA.  a genus  of  Larks  found  on 
the  plains  and  open  districts  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  species  Mira i‘K a IIorsfihldii, 
which  is  larger,  redder  in  colour,  and  lias  o 
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mates,  the  greater  number  being  found  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  generally  in  shallow 
water,  near  coral  reel's,  but  sometimes  at 
great  depths.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
animal  i9  of  a poisonous  nature,  and  to 
wound,  with  its  pointed  trunk,  those  who 
touch  it  ; but  tliis  wants  confirmation.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  both  recent  and 
fossil. 

MOA.  The  name  by  which  the  Dinorms. 
a gigantic  fossil  bird,  is  known  to  the  natives  i 
of  New  Zealand.  [See  Dinounis.] 

MOCIIA  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  ! 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Cydoj&ora. 

MOCKING-BIRD.  (Minus  poJ;rplottvs.)  ! 
This  remarkable  bird,  sometimes  called  the  ( 
Mocking  Thrush,  receives  its  name  from  its  ; 
amazing  powers  of  voice,  being  able  to 
imitate  that  of  almost  every  species  of  am-  : 
mal.  ns  well  as  many  noises  that  are  pro- 
duced artificially.  But  its  notes  are  not  en-  | 
tirely  imitative  : its  own  song  is  bold,  fell, 
and  exceedingly  varied  : and  in  confinement 
it  loses  little  of  its  energy.  It  inhabits  most 
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parts  of  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 
i general  colour  is  cinereous,  paler  beneath  : 

| but  though  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of  the 
| American  birds  in  brilliancy  of  plumage, 

I its  own  sweet  and  varied  notes,  no  less  than 
I its  peculiar  faculty  of  imitation,  render  it 
! an  especial  favourite,  and  a large  price  is 
i often  obtained  for  it.  To  use  the  words  of 


the  luxurious  intruder,  and  is  at  last  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  effort  in  despair. 

MOLE.  ( Talpa  Europcea.)  A quadruped 
of  the  genus  Talpa , whose  structure  ad- 
mirably fits  it  for  a subterranean  life.  It  is 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  length  : the  body 
is  thick  and  cylindrical  ; the  head  is  much 
prolonged,  especially  the  muzzle,  which 
projects  far  beyond  the  jaws,  and  is  very 
flexible,  strong,  and  tendinous,  serving  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth  : it  has  no  external 
ears,  but  the  auricular  apparatus  is  highly 
developed,  and  the  sense  is  very  acute  : its 
eyes  are  so  very  minute,  and  concealed  by 
its  fur,  that  it  is  a vulgar  opinion  that  it  is 
deficient  in  these  important  organs.  The 


Wilson,  “ He  whistles  for  the  dog  ; Cassar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his 
master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a hurt  chicken  ; 
and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging 
wines  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  pro- 
• • ’ * J The  barking  of  the 
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head  is  not  distinguished  from  the  body  by 
any  appearance  of  neck  ; the  legs  are  so 
short  us  scarcely  to  project  perceptibly  from 
the  body  ; the  fore  feet,  situated  obliquely 
outwards,  are  excessively  strong  and  broad, 
and  furnished  with  very  large  and  stout 


tcct  her  iniur°d  brood.  The  barking  of  the  and  lurmsneu  wnu  vciy  j 

4o*  the  mewing  of  the  eat,  the  creaking  of  ! claws,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of 
aog,iuc  uic«iu0  u - o limler  the  surface  with  the  utmost 


working  under  the  surface  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  ; the  hind  feet  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fore  feet  ; and  are  calculated  for 
throwing  back  with  ease  the  mould  from  be- 
hind, during  the  animal’s  subterranean  la- 
bours. The  rapidity  with  which  the  Mole 
can  make  its  way  through  a favourable  soil 


the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great 
truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune 
I taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of  con- 
siderable length,  fully  and  faithfully.  lie 
runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  or 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightin- 
gale or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execution  , . — — . - t , . .. 

and  effect  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  would  be  quite  astonishing,  did  not  its 
their  own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether  ' whole  conformation  and  great  muscular 
silent  - while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  strength  account  for  it.  The  tail  is  short 
defeat'  by  redoubling  his  exertions.”  It  ; and  small  : the  skin  is  much  thicker  and 
builds  its  nest  in  fruit-trees,  feeds  on  berries  tougher  in  proportion  than  in  other  quad- 
and  other  frniS  and  is  easily  tamed.  The  1 rupeds,  and  the  fur  with  which  it  is  covered 
female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash-  is  close  set  and  soft  as  the  fin,e.stfl^elJ|t;  Sie 
blue  colour,  marked  with  patches  of  brown  ; lood  of  the  Mole  consists  chiefly 
she  incubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely  ; worms  and  the  larva  of  insects  ; but  it  is  not 
jealous  of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert  confined  to  these;  for  during  the  summer 
t if  much  disturbed.  months  it  not  unfrequently  leaves  its  sub- 

The  observant  author  of  the  4 Birds  of  Ja-  ! terranean  retreat,  and  wanders  upon  the 
maica’  remarks,  that  at  this  time  the  old  I surface  in  quest  of  prey,  such  as  birds,  mice, 
birds  are  watchful  and  courageous,  and  that  j frogs,  snails,  &c.  ; and  during  these  nocturnal 
any  winged  intruder,  though  ever  so  uncon-  excursions,  it  often  meets  with  a vigilant 
scious  of  evil  intent,  or  ever  so  large,  is  driven  and  successful  enemy  in  the  owl.  J1®1®"  1 
away  with  fearless  pertinacity.  Hut  the  hogs  extremely  voracious.  We  are  told,  that  if 

are  'the  creature*  that  give  him  the  most  two  are  shut  up  together  wl ithout 
annoyance.  They  are  ordinarily  fed  upon 


the  inferior  oranges,  the  fruit  being  shaken 
down  to  them  in  the  evenings;  hence  they 
dequire  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  orange 
trees,  to  wait  for  a lucky  windfall.  The 
Mocking-bird,  says  he,  feeling  nettled  at  the 
intrusion,  flies  down  and  begins  to  peck  the 
hog  with  all  his  might : —Piggy,  not  under- 
standing the  matter,  but  pleased  with  the 
titillation,  gently  lies  down  and  turns  up  his 
broad  side  to  enjoy  it ; the  poor  bird  gets 
into  an  agony  of  distress,  pecks  and  pecks 


strongest  will  devour  the  weakest,  even,  to 
the  bones  : nothing  but  the  skin  is  left,  which 
they  never  cat,  and  which,  when  one  has 
killed  the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped 
up  along  the  belly.  They  are  incapable  of 
long  fasting  ; if  kept  ten  or  twelve  hours 
without  food,  it  is  said  they  die  of  starvation. 

“ The  farmer  views  the  operations  ot  the 
Mole  as  destructive  to  his  crops  by  exposing 
and  destroying  their  roots,  or  by  overthrow- 
ing the  plants  in  the  construction  of  the 
mole-hills  ; his  burrows,  moreover,  become 


| again  ; but  only  increases 


the  enjoyment  of  | the  haunts  and  hiding-places  ot  the  field- 
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mouse  and  other  noxious  animals.  The 
Mole  is  also  accused  of  carrying  off  quan- 
tities of  young  corn  to  form  its  nest.  Hence 
every  means  are  devised  to  capture  and  de- 
stroy it,  and  men  gain  a livelihood  exclu- 
sively by  this  occupation.  Some  naturalists, 
however,  plead  that  the  injury  which  it 
perpetrates  is  slight,  and  that  it  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  which 
it  produces  by  turning  up  and  lightening  the 
soil,  and  especially  by  its  immense  destruc- 
tion of  earth-' worms,  and  many  other  noxious 
animals  which  inhabit  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  ground,  and  occasion  great  injury  to 
the  roots  of  grass,  corn,  and  many  other 
plants.  The  soundest  practical  conclusion 
lies  probably  in  the  mean  of  these  opinions  ; 
and  the  enlightened  agriculturist,  while  he 
takes  prompt  measures  to  prevent  the  undue 
increase  of  the  Mole,  would  do  well  to  reflect 
on  the  disadvantages  which  might  follow 
its  total  extermination.”  — Braude's  Diet,  of 
Science. 

From  a mass  of  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  habits  of  this  animal,  in  Mr. 
Bell’s  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  we 
select  the  following  : — “ Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Mole  burrows  for  its 
food,  that  its  nest  is  formed  under  ground, 
that  a larger  hillock  than  the  rest  is  raised 
for  the  reception  of  its  young  ; but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  its  subterrauenn 
excavations  are  of  the  most  distinct  and  de- 
terminate character  ; that  there  are  perma- 
nent passages  or  high  roads  for  its  ordinary 
travels  from  one  part  of  its  domain  to  an- 
other ; that  into  these  roads  open  the  exca- 
vations in  which  it  follows  its  daily  labour 
in  search  of  food;  that  its  fortress  — the 
house  in  which  it  resides  from  the  autumn 
to  the  spring  — is  of  a complex.  and  most 
ingenious  structure,  and  that  tills  domicile 
is  always  a distinct  and  even  remote  build- 
ing from  that  in  which  the  nest  is  formed. 
After  stating  that  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  Henri  le  Court,  a 
French  gentleman  who  devoted  many  years 
to  the  study  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  Mole, 
he  thus  proceeds  : “ The  district  or  domain 
to  which  an  individual  Mole  confines  him- 
self may  be  termed  its  encampment.  Within 
its  limits,  or  at  least  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  district,  all  the  labours  of 
the  animal  are  pursued.  It  consists  of  the 
habitation  or  fortress,  from  which  extends 
the  high  road  by  which  the  animal  reaches 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  encampment, 
and  of  various  galleries  or  excavations 
opening  into  this  road,  which  it  is  continu- 
ally extending  in  search  of  food,  and  which 
constitute,  in  fact,  its  hunting-ground.  The 
fortress  is  formed  under  a large  hillock, 
which  is  always  raised  in  a situation  of 
safety  and  protection  ; either  under  a bank, 
against  the  foundation  of  a wall,  at  the  root 
of  a tree,  or  in  some  similar  locality.  The 
earth,  of  which  the  dome  covering  this 
curious  habitation  is  composed,  is  rendered 
exceedingly  strong  and  solid,  by  being 
pressed  and  beaten  by  the  Mole  m forming 
it.  It  contains  a circular  gallery  within 
the  base,  which  communicates  with  a smaller 
one  above  by  live  nearly  equi-distant  pas- 


sages ; and  the  domicile  or  chamber  i*  placed  I 
within  the  lower  and  beneath  the  upper 
circular  gallery,  to  which  last  it  lias  accent  |! 
by  three  similar  passage*.  From  the  chamber  ] 
extends  another  road,  the  direction  of  which 
is  at  first  downwards  for  several  inches ; it  , | 
then  rises  again  to  open  into  the  high  road  \ 
of  the  encampment.  From  the  external  < | 
circular  gallery  open  about  nine  other  pa*-  ! 
sages,  the  orifices  of  which  are  never  formed 
opposite  to  those  which  connect  the  outer 
with  the  inner  and  upper  gallery  : these  ex-  > 
tend  to  a greater  or  less  distance,  and  return.  I 
each  taking  an  irregular  semicircular  route.  I 
and  opening  into  the  high  road  at  various  cLU-  1 1 
tances  from  the  fortress.  Such  is  a very  hasty  , , 
description  of  this  most  singular  structure  : j 
and  nothing  surely  can  be  imagined  more  | 
admirably  calculated  to  ensure  the  security 
the  retreat  of  the  inhabitant  than  such  1 1 
arrangement  of  internal  routes  of  com-  j 
munication  as  this.  The  chamber  comma-  ■ j 
nicating  beneath  directly  with  the  road.  ! j 
and  above  with  the  upper  gallery,  — this  | 
with  the  lower  by  five  passages,  and  the  ! 
latter  again  with  the  road  by  no  less  than 
nine,  — exhibit  altogether  a complication  of  | 
architecture,  which  may  rival  the  more  ce- 
lebrated erections  of  the  Beaver."  **  The  I 
nest  i9  always  distinct,  and  frequently  re-  ; 
mote  from  the  fortress,  and  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  covered  by  a hillock  ; which, 
when  it  exists,  is  much  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary mole-hilL  It  is  formed  simply  by 
excavating  and  enlarging  the  point  of  in-  | 
tersection  of  three  or  four  passages.  The  ■ 
bed  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  a mass  of 
herbage,  gross,  roots,  or  leaves  : in  one  which  I 
was  examined  by  Geoffrey  and  Le  Court,  j 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  four  blades  of  j 
young  wheat  were  counted.  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  | 
occurrence,  as  they  generally  prefer  dry  > 
and  soft  substances.  The  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  about  two  months  or  i 
upwards  : and  the  young  are  brought  forth  | 
in  April,  — sometimes  earlier,  at  others  later,  j 
according  to  the  season : indeed,  young  | 
Moles  have  been  found  at  all  times  from  the  | 
beginning  of  April  till  August,  which  i as 
led  some  persons  to  believe  that  there  are 
more  than  one  brood  in  the  year.  There 
are  generally  four  or  five,  sometimes  os  few 
as  three,  rarely  six.” 

“That  Moles  were  intended  to  be  bene- 
ficial  to  mankind,”  observes  Mr.  Jesse, 
“there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt.  I hate  j 
been  assured  that  where  old  Mole-hills  are 
most  abundant  on  sheep  pastures,  the  latter  . 
animal  is  generally  in  a healthy  state,  a-  it 
feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  and  other  salu- 
brious herbs,  which  grow  on  these  heaps  of 
earth.  Where  these  have  been  levelled  and 
cleared  away,  sheep  are  not  found  to  thnve 
as  well  os  they  did  previously.  This  lact 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  Ettnck  . nep-  i 
herd,  who  deprecated  the  practice  ol  re- 
moving  Mole-hills.  On  tl.e  fine  and  exten- 
sive pastures  in  Leicestershire.  » here  old 
Mole-hills  are  extremely  abundant,  sheep 
thrive  well,  and  are  generally  healthy  : and 
I have  been  assured  that  after  the  mole-hills 
had  been  destroyed  in  a park  which  belonged 
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to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Herefordshire,  the 
deer  in  it  never  throve.” 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Bury,  who  has  published 
some  very  White-of-Selborne-like  notes  on 
the  “Mammalia  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  in 
the  pages  of  “The  Zoologist,"  observes  that 
“ On  some  lands  the  drainage  is  effected 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Moles.  So  far, 
then  (.he  says),  I think  the  farmer  might 
spare  the  Moles  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
save  some  shillings,  perhaps  pounds,  to  the 
j mole-catcher.  Man  is  too  fond  of  meddling, 
and  often  blunders  to  his  own  cost.  In  his 
attempts  at  improvement,  he  only  disturbs 
the  bnlauce  of  creation.  Granted  thatoeea- 
; sionally  some  species  of  animal,  favoured  by 
; circumstances,  either  the  scarcity  of  its  ap- 
i pointed  check  (.occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the 
meddling  hand  of  man),  or  a superabun- 
dance of  its  natural  food,  may  increase  be- 
yond due  bounds,  and  so  require  the  inter- 
position of  human  force  or  skill,  let  that 
force  and  skill  be  then  exerted  ; but  I believe 
that  this  would  be  seldom  necessary  ; things 
would  right  themselves.  They  have  been 
generally  found  to  do  so,  unless  man  has 
carried  his  meddling  propensities  to  the 
extent  of  utterly  extirpating  the  appointed 
check  ; for  it  seems  to  be  a law  of  creation, 
that  where  there  is  food,  there  will  be  pro- 
vided that  which  feeds  on  it,  and  that  in 
just  proportion.  The  Mole  is  evidently  an 
appointed  check  to  the  undue  increase  of 
the  earthworm  : it  not  only  devours  num- 
bers itself,  but  by  its  burrowing  drives  to 
the  surface  many  more,  which,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  the  Mole,  fall  a prey  to  the 
robin  and  the  thrush.  The  earthworm,  un- 
questionably, has  its  uses,  in  drawing  vege- 
table substances  beneath  the  surface,  and  so 
the  gases  that  ure  released  in  the  process  of 
decomposition,  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  are  preserved  for  the  nutriment  of 
the  growing  plant,  while  the  portion  de- 
voured by  the  worm  is  again  thrown  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  plant  above  ground.  But 
worms  devour  the  roots  of  plants  ; and  were 
there  no  checks  to  their  increase,  vegetation 
would  be  seriously  injured,  instead  of  bene- 
fited, by  their  existence  : so  long,  however, 
a 8 they  are  kept  in  check  by  the  mole  be- 
neath, and  the  birds  above  ground,  perhaps 
even  their  destruction  of  some  plants  is 
benefical  in  preventing  a too  crowded  herb- 
age. Thus,  then,  all  is  well  arranged  by 
Divine  Wisdom ; but  if  man  steps  in, 
throttles  the  mole,  and  shoots  or  snares  the 
birds,  he  must,  if  he  carry  his  interference 
far,  produce  a disturbance  among  God’s 
works,  to  his  own  detriment.” 

MOLE  CRICKET,  (i Gryllotcdpa  vul- 

c /arid .)  Of  all  the  British  Orthopterous  in- 
sects, the  Mole  Cricket  is  by  far  the  most 
curious.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  its  anterior  extremities, 
and  its  resemblance  in  its  habits  to  those  of 
the  Mole.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and 
of  a broad  shape.  In  making  its  burrows,  it 
1 cuts  through  or  detaches  all  the  roots  of 
plants  that  lie  in  its  way.  It  is  readily  dis- 
j tinguished  by  the  extraordinary  structure 


of  its  fore  legs,  which  aie  excessively  strong, 
and  furnished  with  very  broad  feet  divided 
into  several  sharp,  claw-shuped  segments. 
The  Mole  Cricket  emerges  from  its  subter- 
raneous retreats  only  by  night,  when  it 
creeps  about  the  surface  and  occasionally 


cmplo3’s  its  wings  in  flight : it  is  at  that 
time  also  that  it  exercises  its  chirping  call. 
It  lives  entirely  on  vegetables,  devouring 
the  young  roots  of  grasses,  corn,  and  various 
esculent  plants,  and  commits  great  devasta- 
tion in  gardens. 

When  the  female  is  fecundated,  she  forms 
a cell  of  clammy  earth,  in  which  she  deposits 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  eggs  : this  nest, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a common  hen's 
egg,  is  carefully  closed  up  on  every  side,  as 
well  to  defend  its  contents  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  as  from  the  attacks  of  car- 
nivorous beetles  ; which,  being  themselves 
underground  inhabitants,  would  certainly, 
but  for  this  precaution,  either  devour  or 
destroy  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed 
the  care  and  assiduity  of  the  Mole  Cricket 
in  the  preservation  of  its  young.  Wherever 
a nest  is  situated,  fortifications,  avenues,  and 
entrenchments  surround  it : there  are  also 
numerous  winding  by-ways  which  lead  to 
it  ; and  a ditch  encompasses  the  whole, 
which  few  insects  are  capable  of  passing. 
But  the  diligence  of  these  little  animals  does 
not  end  here  : at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  move  their  nests  entirely  away,  and 
sink  them  deeper  in  the  ground  ; so  that 
the  influence  of  the  frost  cannot  retard  the 
young  brood  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
When  the  weather  grows  milder,  they  raise 
their  habitations.  Ike.  in  proportion  ; till  at 
last  they  are  brought  as  near  the  surface  as 
| possible,  without  "being  wholly  exposed  to 
j view,  in  order  to  receive  the  genial  influence 
I of  the  sun  ; but  should  the  frost  unexpect- 
! edly  return,  they  again  sink  them  to  their 
former  depth. 

MOLLUSC  A,  or  MOLLUSCS.  The  term 
applied  to  that  large  division  or  class  of 
animals  which  inhabit  and  _ form  shells. 
Their  bodies  are  soft,  and  destitute  of  an  ar- 
ticulated skeleton  or  vertebral  column  : and 
instead  of  the  nervous  system  being  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a spinal  chord,  it  is 
simply  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Some  species 
are  terrestrial,  and  breathe  air  ; but  the 
greater  part  live  entirely  in  the  water,  from 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  in 
which  they  breathe  by  the  aid  of  brave hue, 


certain  gill- like  appendages.  Those 
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which  arc  terrestrial  are  seen  in  our  gardens, 
pastures,  and  plantations  ; on  the  trunks  and 
Btems  of  trees,  and  in  moist  and  shady 
plaees  : while  multitudes  of  aquatic  species 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  and  arc- 
tic regions,  as  well  as  in  those  which  environ 
our  own  islands.  Others  dwell  on  the 
margin  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds,  or 
live  at  the  bottom  of  rapid  streams.  In 
short,  they  muy  be  said  to  be  universally 
diffused,  and  produced  in  every  variety  of 
form  and  colour.  , 

The  organs  of  sensation  and  motion  nave 
not  the  same  uniformity  in  point  of  number 
and  position  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals  ; 
and  a greater  aberration  is  observable  m 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  re- 
spiration, as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the 
latter.  The  body  of  the  Mollusca  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  organs  of  nutrition; 
and  the  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion 
are  entirely  subservient  to  the  supply  ot 
these.  . . 

The  motions  of  Molluscous  animals  con- 
sist  of  different  contractions,  varying  in  their 
direction,  producing  inflections  and  prolon- 
gations, together  with  relaxations  ot  their 
several  parts,  by  means  of  which  they  creep, 
swim,  and  seize  upon  such  objects  os  the 
formation  of  these  parts  are  adapted  to  : 
thev  are,  however,  incapable  of  rapid  pro- 
gress, their  limbs  not  being  supported  by 
articulated  and  solid  levers  The  name 
thev  have  received  designates  them  as  sujt 
animals  ; and  this  they  are  p.e-eminently. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  a peculiar  deve- 
lopment of  the  skin,  which  covers  tlieir  body 
like  a mantle,  and  lias  received  that  appel- 
lation. This  process,  however,  is  sometimes 
narrowed  in  a simple  disc,  or  is  tubiform,  or 
is  hollowed  into  a sac,  and  in  some  oases  it 
is  divided  and  extended  in  the  shape  of  tins. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  molluscous 
animals,  namely,  ccphalous, or  such  as  are 
provided  with  a head  i and  acephalous,  or 
headless.  Those  which  have  heads  are  usually 
provided  with  tcntacula,  by  which  they  feel 
♦tin,,  wnv.  anil  which  they  have  the  power 
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their  way,  and  which  they  have  the  power 
of  easily  retracing  when  m danger  : some 
have  also  the  organs  of  Bight  and  hearing  ; 
whilst  others,  destitute  of  these,  only  enjoy 
the  sense  of  touch.  This  they  possess  in 
the  organ  of  motion,  to  which  the  name  of 
foot  has  been  given,  and  which  is  a member 
of  considerable  importance.  Many  move 
along  the  surface  of  tile  ground  or  bottom 
of  the  sea,  by  means  of  their  foot,  which  they 
thrust  forward  and  fix  to  some  solid  object, 
and  then  by  a strong  muscular  contraction 
they  draw  their  body  to  it ; anil  liy  a re- 
ndition of  this  action  the  animal  continues 
m make  progressive  motion.  Others  swim, 
,y  using  thefr  foot  as  a fin while  others 
again,  permanently  attach  themselves  to  a 

r0Moliru°scaCra8rUebSagdn  distinguished  into 
such  as  are  71  aked,  anil  such  as  are  testaceous, 
rtz!  furnished  with  a shelly  covering.  The 
i n/i  \inl  l iKoa  have  a membranous  or  flesh} 
mtntle  S before  noticed),  which  however 
tYcnmmtlv  one  or  more  hard  lamina!  in 
its8 texture.  Shells  are  formed,  like  bones 
of  a combination  of  earthy  and  animal 


I matter.  The  former  conmU  entirely  of 
carbonate  ot  lime  ; the  latter  i«  composed  of 
layers  of  membrane,  alternating  with  tne 
I mineral  matter.  The  shell  is  moet  eohd 
i and  massive  in  those  species  which  lead  an 
inactive  life.  The  variety  of  form,  surface, 

1 colour,  brilliancy,  and  substance  is  almost 
infinite.  They  are  nearly  all  calcareous, 
although  some  are  simply  of  a horny  con- 
sistence ; but  in  both  cases  they  conn*  of 
matter  deposited  in  layers,  or  exuded  from 
the  skin  under  the  epidermis,  in  the  same 
manner  as  nails,  hairs,  horns,  scales,  &c. 
The  shelly  covering  differs  according  as  it* 
transudation  is  deposited  either  in  parallel 
laminai  or  in  close-set  veitical  filaments. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  tnat  the 
Mollusc  always  appears  inclined  to  adapt  its 
shell  to  the  form  of  the  body,  bv  reducing 
its  cavity  if  necessary,  as  well  as  by  extena- 
iug  it. 

The  Mollusca  are,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely voracious  ; and  are  not  particular 
in  tlieir  selection  of  food.  Their  digestive 
apparatus  is  always  highly  developed ; m 
fact,  every  mode  of  mastication  and  degluti-  , 
tion  is  met  with  : their  stomaJis  are  simple, 
complicated,  and  frequently  provided  with 
a peculiar  armature : most  species  have 
salivary  glands,  and  always  a liver,  but 
neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery ; and  the 
intestinal  tube  is  often  of  considerable 
length,  and  much  convoluted,  I ne  blood 

I is  either  colourless,  or  tinged  with  a b.uish 
east ; and  circulates,  in  all  Molluscs,  in  a 
regular  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  issuing 
from  a heart,  which  is  either  muscular  or 
nearly  so  ; and  seems  to  contain  a smaller 
proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Several  of  the  Mollusca  are  bisexual 
some  produce  their  young  alive,  while  others 
are  oviparous  : the  eggs  in  some  are  covered 
bv  a shelly  envelope,  and  others  onlv  by  a 
simple  viscosity.  Some  genera  of  Mollusca 
inhabit  the  sea  and  fresh  waters,  while  others 
are  entirelv  terrestrial  ; and  a few  species 
are  amphibious.  They  feed  on  all  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  vegetable.  Many 
of  them  are  taken  and  used  as  lood  for  man: 
others  supplv  nutritious  prey  for  birds  and 
i fishes ; and  their  shelly  coverings  are  con- 
verted into  many  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce. [See  Cephalopoda  ; Ptebopoda  ; 
Gasteropoda;  Heteropopa  : Lamelu- 

B RANCHI  AT  A ; PaLLIOBRAXCIUATA  ; lL. 

cata  : also  Shells.] 


MOLOCH.  A singular  genus  of  Reptiles, 
established  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  thustombed 
in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  Grey  s Tratcls  in 

I Australia:—"  Body  depressed,  covered  with 

irregular,  unequal,  small,  granular  plates, 
each  furnished  with  a more  or  less  prominent 
I central  spine,  and  with  a senes  of  larpu 
conical,  convex,  acute  spines  : head  and 
limbs  covered  with  similar  siules  and  spines  , 
head  small,  with  very  large  spines  over  tile 
1 evebrows  • tail  with  irregular  nogs  of  verr 
Urge  acute  spines , femoral  anS  suhanal 
nores  none  : teeth  small,  subequal ; toes  5 o. 
, short, Covered  above  and  Uloww.OtJteeled 
! scales  • claws  long,  acute.  l»e  exienuu 
[ appearance  of  this  lizard  is  the  most  ferocious 
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of  any  that  I know,  the  horns  of  the  head 
and  the  numerous  spines  on  the  body  giving 
it  a most  formidable  aspect.  The  scales  of 
the  back  are  small  and  unequal  ; they  gra- 
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dually  increase  in  size  ns  they  approach  the 
base  of  the  conical  spines,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  a ring  of  larger  scales  with 
longer  spines.  The  large  spines  are  conical, 
rather  compressed,  spinulose  below,  smooth 
and  acute  at  the  tip,  and  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a sharp-toothed  ridge  on  the 
front  edge,  and  sometimes  on  both.  These 
spines  only  consist  of  a horny  sheath,  placed 
on  a fleshy  process  of  the  exact  form  and 
appearance  of  the  spines  they  bear.  The 
scales  of  the  under  side  of  the  body  are  of 
the  same  form  as  those  of  the  back,  and  are 
furnished  with  similar  but  smaller  and  less 
produced  spines.  The  back  of  the  neck  of 
the  two  specimens  I have  seen  is  furnished 
with  a large  rounded  protuberance  like  a 
cherry,  covered  with  large  granular  spinous 
scales,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  a large 
conical  spine  ; but  I do  not  know  if  this  is 
common  to  the  species,  or  merely  accidental 
in  these  individuals  ; at  any  rate  it  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  singularity  of  their  appear- 
ance. I have  named  this  genus,  from  its 
appearance,  after  Moloch , “ horrid  king." 

MONAD.  The  name  given  to  the  smallest 
creature  that  exists  among  the  Infusorial 
Anirnalculae;  a mere  atom  or  point,  so  small 
indeed  as  sometimes  almost  to  elude  micro- 
scopical examination  ; yet  we  arc  told  by 
those  who  have  devoted  great  attention  to 
this  branch  of  Natural  History,  that  inde- 
scribably minute  as  these  Monads  are,  they 
present  a distinct  organization,  and  ure  capa- 
ble of  locomotion;  and  have,  moreover,  senses 
sufficient  for  their  guidance. 

MONITOR.  A name  given  to  certain 
large  Saurian  reptiles.belonging  to  the  Lizard 
tribe.  They  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but 
none  on  the  palate,  and  the  greater  num- 


ber have  the  tail  laterally  compressed,  as 
more  adapted  to  their  aquatic  habits.  They 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  ; (the 
first,  or  Nilotic  Monitors,  are  known  by  their 
numerous  small  scales  upon  the  head  and 
limbs,  the  belly,  and  uround  the  tail,  which 
latter  has  a keel  above,  composed  of  a double 
range  of  projecting  scales.  The  other  group 
of  Monitors  has  angular  plates  upon  the 
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head,  and  great  rectangular  scales  upon  the 
belly  and  ayound  the  tail.  The  skin  of  their 
throat  is  invested  with  small  scales,  and 
forms  two  transverse  folds.  The  Monitors 
frequent  the  haunts  of  Crocodiles  and  Alli- 
gators, and  are  said  to  receive  the  name 
from  their  giving  warning,  by  a whistling 
sound,  of  the  approach  of  those  dangerous 
reptiles. 

MONKEY.  ( Simiaclce .)  Under  the  word 
Ape  will  be  found  a general  as  well  as  a 
particular  description  of  the  liigher  Quad- 
rumana.  Then  come  the  Baboons,  which 
the  reader  will  find  similarly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  To  them  succeed  the 
Monkeys,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  cheek-pouches 
for  the  temporary  reception  of  their  food, 
a long  muscular  tail,  and  callosities  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ; 
many  inhabit  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ; but  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Monkey  tribe ; for 
there  they  literally  swarm.  A great  variety 
of  species  are  spread'  over  the  face  of  the 
country  ; each  species  being  said  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a certain  extent  of  territory,  and 
violently  resisting  any  intrusion  upon  it. 
The  Monkeys  being  the  smallest  of  the  quad- 
rumana,  are  endued  with  less  power  fordoing 
mischief  than  the  Ape  and  Baboon  : their 
ferocity,  indeed,  appears  to  diminish  with 
their  size  ; and,  when  taken  wild  in  the 
woods,  they  arc  tamed  with  more  facility, 
as  well  as  sooner  taught  to  imitate  human 
actions,  than  the  larger  kinds.  Most  of  the 
species  arc  gregarious,  associating  in  large 
troops  ; but  each  troop  is  invariably  formed 
of  the  same  species. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  Monkey 
tribes  are  in  reality  the  masters  of  the  fo- 
rests : for  their  dominion  is  not  disputed 
either  by  the  tiger  or  the  lion,  since  they 
easily  escape  them  by  their  nimblcness,  and 
live  on  the  tops  of  trees  beyond  their  reach. 
The  only  animals  they  have  to  dread  are 
serpents,  who  make  perpetual  war  on  them. 
Some  of  these  serpents  arc  of  prodigious  size, 
and  swallow  a Monkey  with  as  much  ease 
us  it  can  swallow  a bird.  Others  arc  smaller, 
but  more  agile,  and  go  in  quest  of  Monkeys 
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along  the  branches  of  trees  ; and,  the  more 
effectually  to  secure  their  prey,  watch  the 
time  when  they  are  asleep.  Thus  creatures 
that  are  the  objects  of  our  terror,  prey  upon 
others  that  are  objects  of  our  disgust. 

Monkeys  subsist  principally  on  fruits,  the 
buds  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  and  plants. 
They  are  all  fond  of  sweets,  and  show  a par- 
ticular predilection  for  the  pleasant  juice  of 
the  palm-tree  and  the  sugar-cane;  but  when 
it  happens  that  these  failf  or  that  a different 
kind  of  food  becomes  more  agreeable,  they 
have  recourse  to  insects  and  worms  ; and 
sometimes  such  as  inhabit  the  coasts  descend 
to  the  sea-shores,  where  they  feast  on  oysters, 
crabs,  &c.  The  crafty  and  ingenious  manner 
in  which  they  obtain  these  is  thus  effected. 
The  oysters  of  the  tropical  climates  being 
larger  than  ours,  the  Monkeys,  when  they 
I reach  the  sea-side,  pickup  stones, and  thrust 
them  between  the  opening  shells,  which 
being  thus  prevented  from  closing,  the  cun- 
ning  animals  then  eat  the  fish  at  their  ease. 

I In  order  to  attract  the  crabs,  they  put  their 
1 tails  to  the  holes  in  which  they  have  taken 
refuge  ; and  when  the  crabs  have  fastened  on 
the  lure,  the  Monkeys  suddenly  withdraw 
their  tails,  and  thus  drag  their  prey  on  shore. 
The  females  generally  bring  forth  one  at  a 
time,  and  sometimes  two.  They  but  rarely 
breed  when  brought  to  Europe;  but  such  as 
do,  exliibit  great  parental  affection.  Both  the 
male  and  female  seem  indefatigable  in  nur- 
turing, fondling,  and  caressing  their  young  ; 
nor  do  they  instruct  it  with  less  ass  id  u it. \ ; 

: often  severely  correcting  it,  if  stubborn  or 
1 disinclined  to  profit  by  their  example.  e 
all  know  that  these  animals,  when  domes- 
ticated, are  highly  amusing  ; and  there  ore 
few  persons  who  have  not  laughed  at  their 
droll  mimicries  and  capricious  feats  ot  ac- 
tivity. But  it  is  generally  when  m company 
with  other  animals  of  a more  simple  nature, 
whom  they  appear  to  delight  in  tormenting, 
that  their  tricks  and  superior  instincts  are 
most  effectively  displayed.  . 

We  shall  now  give  a few  specimens,  be- 
ginning with  Monkeys  that  belong  to  the 
Old  Continent. 

The  Spotted  or  Diana  Monkey.  (CVr- 
copithecus  Diana.)  This  species  has  a long 
white  beard  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body 


are  of  a reddish  colour,  marked  with  white 
specks  ; the  belly  and  chin  are  whitish  : it 
has  a crescent  of  white  hair  on  the  brow  ; 
and  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  i*  of  the 
eurnc  colour  as  the  body.  It  is  a native  of 
Congo  and  Guinea  ; and  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  aud  playful  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Green  Monkey.  (CaxoniOuxuM  Sa~ 
lasu*. ) The  prevailing  colour  of  this  species 
is  a fine  olive,  a little  varied  with  gray.  T he 
under  parts  of  the  animal  and  the  inrides  of 
the  limbs  are  of  a light  silvery  gray.  The 
face  is  of  a swarthy  flesh-colour  ; the  nose 
black  ; the  cheeks  furnished  with  thick  and 
long  pale -yellow  hair,  falling  back  on  each 
i side  the  face,  and  almost  covering  the  ears, 
j It  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Africa. 

| The  Moustache  Monkey.  ( Cercxrjriihenu 
cep/ uis.)  On  the  cheeks  of  this  Monkey  there 
are  two  large  tufts  of  yellow  hair,  from 
j which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  about  a foot 
in  length,  and  the  tail  a foot  and  a half. 
The  face  is  bare,  and  of  a bluish-black  ; the 
nose  blunt,  with  a dilated,  transverse  white 
patch  immediately  below  it : the  edges  of 
both  lips  and  the  space  round  the  eves  black  ; 
the  ears  are  round,  and  tufted  with  whitish 
hair  : the  hair  on  the  head  is  yellow  mixed 
with  black  ; that  on  the  body  and  limbs  is 
a mixture  of  red  and  ash-colour  : the  under 
part  of  the  body  is  somewhat  paler  than  the 
upper  ; and  the  feet  are  black.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Western  Africa. 

The  P\tas,  or  Red  Monkey.  Cercopi- 
thccus  ruber.)  The  upper  parts  of  this  ani- 
mal are  of  a vividly  bright  bay  colour,  so  as 
almost  to  appear  red  ; but  the  under  parts 
and  insides  of  the  limbs  are  ash-coloured : 
the  cheeks  are  bearded,  as  is  also  the 
•with  whitish  hairs,  and  across  the  forehead 
runs  a black  baud.  The  body  is  alout  eigh- 
teen inches  long  ; the  tail  somewhat  shorter. 

It  is  a native  of  Senegal. 

The  Proboscis  Monkey.  ( Xasalis  larra- 
tus.)  This  is  the  most  grotesque  in  appearance 
of  all  the  different  species  : the  nose  being  of 
such  a length  and  form,  as  to  present  to  the 
mind  no  other  idea  than  that  of  caricature. 

It  is  a large  species,  measuring  two  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  more 
tlmn  two  feet  long.  The  face  is  of  a brown 
colour,  marked  with  blue  and  red  ; the  ears 
broad,  thin,  naked,  and  lnd  within  the  hair. 
The  head  is  large,  and  covered  with  chest- 
nut-coloured hair  ; the  whole  bodv  is  also 
of  a similar  colour,  except  that  on  the  breast 
it  approaches  to  orange.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  Cochin-China  and  Borneo  : and  is  some- 
times seen  in  large  troops.  It  feeds  only  on 

^The  Full-bottom  or  Kiyn  Movtcet. 
(Colobus  polycomus.')  This  specie 
guished  by  its  head  and  shouldere  be  ng 
covered  with  long,  coarse,  flowing  h«r.  like 
a full-bottomed  pcrnwig.  and  of  a any 
yellow  colour  mixed  with  black  Its  bod' . 
arms,  and  legs  are  of  a glossy  black  ; huso 
miked,  and  furnished  with  no  more  than 
four  tincers  ; on  each  foot  five  very  long 
toes.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  of  a snowy 
whiteness,  with  very  long  liair  at  the  e.id,  , 
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forming  a tuft : body  and  legs  very  slender  ; 
and  the  length  of  the  former  is  about  three 
feet.  It  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Cochinchixa  Monkey,  or  Douc,  is 
a very  large  species,  distinguished  by  the 
singular  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 
The  face  is  rather  flat,  and  of  a yellowish 
bay  colour  ; and  across  the  forehead  runs  a 
narrow  dusky  band  : the  sides  of  the  face 
are  bounded  by  long  yellowish  hairs  ; round 
the  neck  is  a collar  of  purplish-brown  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  arms  and  thighs  are  black; 
and  the  legs  and  knees  are  of  a chestnut- 
colour.  The  back,  belly,  and  sides  are  of  a 
yellowish  gray  ; the  lower  part  of  the  arms 
and  tail  are  white  ; the  feet  black  ; and  the 
rump  f like  the  American  Monkeys)  is  covered 
with  hair.  In  an  upright  positiou  this 
animal  measures  three  and  a half  or  four 
feet  in  height,  being  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Barbary  ape. 

The  Monkeys  that  follow  belong  to  the 
American  continent,  all  of  which  differ  from 
1 those  of  Asia  and  Africa  by  having  neither 
I cheek-pouches,  posterior  callosities,  nor  op- 
1 posable  thumns,  and  being  generally  fur- 
nished with  prehensile  tails  ; while  the  nos- 
trils are  separated  by  a broad  space  in  front : 

I they  constitute  the  family  Cebidjs. 

' The  Preacher  Monkey.  ( Mycttes  Beelze- 
bub.) This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a fox; 

I with  long,  block,  glossy  hair  ; a round  beard 
beneath  the  chin  and  throat  ; black  shining 
eyes ; short  round  ears  ; and  a long  tail. 
It  is  a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  inhabit- 
I ing  the  woods  in  great  numbers,  which  re- 
sound with  its  dreadful  howlings.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  following  circumstance, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  abundantly 
verified  by  different  writers.  It  is  common 
for  one  of  these  creatures  to  ascend  a lofty 
tree  ; while  numbers  of  them  assemble  on 
the  lower  branches  : the  Monkey  who  is  ele- 
vated above  the  rest  then  sets  up  a howl,  60 
loud  and  shrill  that  it  rnay  be  heard  at  an 
immense  distance  : after  a certain  space  he 
stops  and  gives  a signal  with  his  hand,  when 
the  whole  assembly  join  in  chorus  ; but  on 
another  signal  a sudden  silence  prevails,  and 
the  orator  concludes  his  harangue.  The  cla- 
mour on  such  occasions  is  most  astounding 
and  disagreeable.  This  howling  faculty  is 
! accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  conformation 
1 of  the  <>8  hy aides,  or  throat  bone,  which,  com- 
municating with  the  larynx, gives  great  ad- 
ditional resonance  to  the  voice.  These  howl- 
! ings  are  usually  sent  forth  in  the  morning, 

I at  sunset,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night ; they 
j are  also  heard  when  the  over-clouded  sky 
1 threatens  an  approaching  storm.  [See  Mv- 
CETKS.] 

The  Fox-tailed  Monkey.  Pithecia  leu- 
cocephala.)  This  animal,  which  is  about  the 
6ize  of  a large  cat,  has  a very  singular  aspect ; 
the  middle  of  the  face  being  block,  bare,  arul 
surrounded  by  white  downy  hair  on  the 
! cheeks  and  forehead,  and  which,  gradually 
expanding  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  ' 
forms  a very  thick  and  full  kind  of  beard,  l 
j which  divides  under  the  chin,  so  as  to  leave  | 


a bare  space  there.  Its  general  colour  is  a 
dusky  brown  : the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
ears  round  and  flat  : the  feet  and  hands  are 
furnished  with  sharpish  claws  ; and  the  tuil 
is  long  and  very  full  of  hair.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America. 

The  Four-fingered,  or  Spider  Monkey. 
(A teles  pauiscus.)  A species  of  Monkey, 
distinguished  no  less  by  its  active,  lively, 
and  tractable  disposition,  than  by  the  slen- 
derness of  its  body  and  limbs,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  thumbs  on  its  fore-paws.  Its  colour 
is  uniformly  blnck,  except  on  the  face,  which 
is  of  a dark  flesh-colour  ; and  it  has  a long 
prehensile  tail,  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  defects  of  the  hand.  It  inhabits 
the  woods  of  South  America,  associating  in 
great  multitudes,  and  assailing  such  travel- 
lers as  pass  through  their  haunts  by  throwing 
dry  and  withered  sticks  at  them,  and  by 
numberless  sportive  and  mischievous  gam- 
bols. In  order  to  pass  from  one  lofty  tree 
to  another,  whose  branches  are  too  distant 
for  a leap,  they  form  a kind  of  chain,  by 
hanging  down,  linked  to  each  other  by  their 
tails  ; and  swinging  in  that  manner  till  the 
lowermost  catches  hold  of  a bough  of  the 
next  tree,  and  draws  up  the  rest. 

The  Squirrel  Monkey.  ( Callithrixsciu - 
reus.)  This  species,  which  scarcely  exceeds 
in  size  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears,  is  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  colour,  with  orange-yel- 
low feet  and  hands  : the  nails  of  the  hands  are 
flat,  and  those  of  the  feet  resemble  claws. 
The  head  is  round  ; the  nose  blackish  ; the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  flesh-colour  ; and  the  ears 
hairy  ; under  parts  whitish  : tail  very  long, 
with  a black  tip.  The  specimens  usually 
brought  to  Europe  are  rather  of  a yellowish 
brown  or  greenish  cast. 

MONODON.  [See  Narwhal. 

MONODONTA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
inhabiting  a pyramidal  shell  ; the  lips  dis- 
united at  the  upper  part,  the  left  having  a 
tooth-like  process,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  ; and  it  is  on  account  of  this  tooth 
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or  notch,  with  which  the  columella  termi- 
nates, that  the  genus  is  divided  from  Trochus. 
The  animal  is  characterized  as  — head  dis- 
tinct, having  two  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the 
base  ; foot  snort.  They  are  found  in  most 
seas,  and  recent  species  are  rather  numerous. 

MONOMYARIA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  C'onchi/era , consisting  of  those  bivalve 
shells  which  have  but  one  principal  muscu- 
lar impression  in  each  valve,  and  which  in- 
cludes several  well-known  useful  Mollusca  1 


as  the  Oyster,  Mussel,  ami  Pearl  Oyster. 
Many  of  the  genera  arranged  under  tins 
order  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  &e. 

MONOPTERUS.  A genus  of  Malacop- 
terygious  fishes;  characterized  by  their 
having  the  gill-openings  united,  but  with  a 
partition  ; and  the  dorsal  and  anal  apparent 
only  from  the  middle  of  the  tail  backwards 
The  known  species  is  from  the  Moluccas  ; it 
is  green  above  and  fawn-coloured  below# 
MOOR-HEN.  [See  Galukui.k.] 
MOOSE-DEER.  [See  Elk/) 
MORDELEIDzE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  body,  and  their  extreme 
activity  both  in  flying  and  leaping.  The 
body  is  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head 
inserted  very  low  ; the  thorax  is  trapezoid 
or  semicircular  : the  elytra  either  very  short 
or  acuminated  at  the  extremity,  as  well  as 
the  abdomen  : the  antennaj  rather  short. 
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MORMYRUS.  A genus  of  Malacopte- 
rygious  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  EsoadtB 
or  Pike  family.  The  body  is  compressed, 
oblong,  and  scaly  ; tail  thin  at  the  base,  but 
swelling  near  the  fin  : skin  of  the  heaxl 
naked,  covering  the  operculum  and  giJl- 
rays,  and  leaving  no  opening  for  the  latter 
but  a vertical  fissure.  The  gape  is  small, 
the  angles  being  formed  by  the  maxillanes: 
the  teeth  are  small,  notched  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  occupy  the  mtermaxillanes  and 
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The  smaller  typical  species  frequent  flowers, 
especially  thos'e  of  the  white-thorn  and  um- 
VeUifcnB.  Some  of  the  species  are  parasitic 
upon  other  insects.  Kwiphoru,  paradox, 
for  instance,  inhabits  in  the  perfect  9t»‘e 
nests  of  the  common  wasp  ; “whence  Ln- 
treille  observes,  that  it  lias  been  inferred 
that  it  subsists  in  that  situation  in  the  larva 
state,  and  is  probably  nourished  by  the 
wasps  as  their  own  offspring.  On  kmyrng 
atthe  perfect  state,  it  emerges  from  the  nest, 
and  seeks  the  towers  ; and  it  w Pr°bab'® 
that  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  m the 
already  formed  cells  of  the  wasps,  her  abdo- 
men being  well  adapted  for  such  purposes, 
being  long  and  acuminated.  — Westwood. 

MORMOLYCE.  A singular  genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects  found  in  Java,  one  species 
of  which  has  been  described  by  M.  H^en- 
bach  • our  figure  gives  a very  good  idea  of 
its  form,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
flatness,  the  elongation  of  the  head,  and  the 
vcJv  great  leaf-like  dilatation  of  the  elytra  : 
X” first  found  by  Knlil  and  Van  Hasselt. 
The  arva  hr  only  lately  been  described 
and  figured,  it-  Van  Ovendyk  found  the 
Urva  and  pupain  the  Polyporvs  fomentarrus, 
or  an  allied  species  of  fungus  growing  on 
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American  genus  Agra. 
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lower  jaw;  and  there  are  bands  of  small 
crowded  ones  on  the  vomer  and  tongue. 
The  stomach  is  a roundish  sac,  followed  hj 
a slender  intestine  with  two  creca,  almost 
always  covered  with  fat  ; and  the  air- 
bladder  is  long,  large,  and  simple.  iWo 
species  have  a cylindrical  muzzle.— the  one 
having  a long  dorsal  fin.  and  the  olber  a 
short  one;  a third  has  both  the  snfouti,“j 
dorsal  short ; and  in  a fourth. the 
forms  a protuberance  advancing  in ■ “ 
the  mouth.  The  species  here  figured  is  the 

sharp-nosed  Mormyrus  (Jf.  .^T^tfshes 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fishes 
found  in  the  river  Nile. 

MORSE.  [See  Walrus.] 

MOSASAURUS.  [See  SurPLBMSST.l 
MOSCHIDzE.  [See  McsK-nKia.] 
MOSCUUS.  A genus  of  Ruminants  allied 
to  tluT  antelopes,  most  of  them  being  dch- 
catelv  graceful  in  form.  They  arc  found  in 
Western  Africa,  in  India,  and  the  Indian 
islands.  The  accompanying  figure  rf  the 
Mosclius  Kancliil  will  give  a good  idea  of 
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I the  form  of  this  genus,  some  of  which  we 
have  seen  alive  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society.  They  are  very  delicate  ani- 
mals. [See  Music.] 

MOSQUITO.  ( Cuter .)  A gnat-like  in- 
sect common  in  America  and  the  West 
India  islands,  whose  stinging  qualities  are 
most  annoying.  These  insects,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  are  furnished  with  a 
proboscis  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
I same  time  forming  a kind  of  siphon  through 
| which  the  blood  flows;  but  that  which  renders 
the  Mosquito  so  dangerous  as  well  as  trouble- 
some is,  that  the  proboscis  not  only  makes 
a wound,  but  injects  into  it  a poison  which 
causes  inflammation.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
‘ Voyage  up  the  Amazon,’  has  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  these  troublesome  pests  : " Soon 


MOSQUITO.  — (oulzx  MOSQUITO.] 


| after  dark  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu 
(Shingu),  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Indians,  who  wished  to  stop  upon  the  lower 
side.  And  they  were  very  right ; for  scarcely 
had  we  crossed,  when  we  were  beset  by  such 
swarms  of  cArapansis,  or  mosquitoes,  as  put 
all  sleep  at  defiance.  Nets  were  of  no  avail, 
even  if  the  oppressive  heat  would  have  al- 
lowed them,  for  those  which  could  not  creep 
through  the  meshes  would  in  some  other 
way  find  entrance,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion. Thick  breeches  they  laughed  at,  and 
the  cabin  seemed  the  interior  of  a bee-hive. 
This  would  not  do  ; so  we  tried  the  deck  ; 
I but  fresh  swarms  continually  poured  over 
| us,  and  all  night  long  we  were  foaming  with 
I venation  and  rage.” 

MOTACILLA.  [See  Waotail.] 
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MOTII.  (T/iuIanm  of  Linnaeus.)  The 
name  of  Moths  is  given  to  a numerous  and 
beautiful  divison  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  Butterflies  by 
their  antennre  tapering  to  a point,  instead  of 
being  terminated  by  a knob,  and  by  their 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in  the 
evening  or  night.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  the  antenmc  are  often  feathery,  or  coinb- 
shaped  ; and  that  the  legs  have  two  spiny 
processes  or  thorn-like  points  at  the  middle 
joints  of  each. 

The  diurnal  Lcpidoptera  are  all  provided 
with  a tongue  for  gathering  their  food  ; but 
a great  proportion  of  the  Moths  are  destitute 
of  that  organ,  whilst  iu  others  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small  : a considerable  number  of  them, 
therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their 
winged  state  without  food.  The  larval  or 
caterpillars  from  which  the  various  Moths 
are  produced,  exhibit  nearly  the  same  va- 
riety of  appearance  as  the  winged  insects 
which  spring  from  them.  Some  are  large, 
while  others  are  extremely  minute  ; many 
are  provided  with  ten,  others  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  and  the  largest  have  sixteen. 
Some  of  the  caterpillars  are  smooth,  others 
are  covered  with  hairs  ; but  all  of  them, 
after  having  several  times  cast  their  skin, 
spin  for  themselves  the  materials  of  a habi- 
tation, in  which  they  are  to  be  transformed 
into  chrysalids. 

All  the  nocturnal  Lcpidoptera  were  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Phalcena  by  Linnaeus  ; 
but  since  the  time  of  that  great  naturalist 
they  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier,  Latreille, 
and  others,  into  a number  of  different  groups, 
the  classification  of  which  is  too  complicated 
and  embarrassing  to  be  thoroughly  explained 
in  this  work.  A few  of  the  species  are  here 
appended  as  examples  of  the  group.  We 
may  remark  that  there  arc  several  thousand 
species  of  Moths,  varying  in  size  from  a line 
in  breadth  to  eleven  inches,  and  even  more. 
The  variety  of  form  and  colour  is  endless.  We 
limit  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  two  or  three 
species  which  are  notorious  for  their  depre- 
dations ; readers  who  wish  to  see  how  useful 
some  members  of  the  group  are  to  mankind, 
must  consult  the  articles  Silkworm  Moth 
and  Saturnia,  though  there  is  not  a Moth 
that  is  not  more  or  less  useful  in  many  ways, 
to  Birds  and  Bats,  if  not  to  us.  Referring  to 
the  article  Spuing  in.*:  for  an  account  of  the 
Hawk-moths,  and  to  the  article  Hepiaxus 
for  a short  description  of  another  important 
subdivision  ; to  the  word  Cossus  for  the 
Goat-Moth  ; and  to  other  words  scattered 
over  the  work,  — we  begin  with  noticing  the 
Bombvcid.e,  which  contains  the  largest 
of  all  the  Moths  yet  known, — the  Saturnia 
Atlas , — the  extent  of  whose  wings  mea- 
sures between  eight  and  nine  inches.  The 
ground  colour  is  a fine  deep  orange-brown, 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  wing  is  a large 
sub-triangular  transparent  spot  ; each  of 
these  transparent  parts  is  succeeded  by  a 
black  border ; and  across  all  the  wings  run 
lighter  and  darkcV  bars,  exhibiting  a very 
fine  assortment  of  varying  shades  : the 
upper  wings  are  slightly  curved  down- 
wards at  their  tips,  and  the  lower  wings  are 
edged  with  a border  of  black  spots  on  a 


pale  buff-coloured  ground  : the  antennae  are 
widely  pectinated  with  a quadruple  scries  of  ! 
fibres,  which  have  a very  elegant  appearance. 
This  species,  or  at  least  a closely  allied  one, 
is  found  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  Bye-grass  Moth.  ( Penthophora 
morio .1  This  Moth  is  of  a middling  size  ; the 
male,  with  extended  wings,  is  nearly  an  inch 
broad,  and  black.  The  antennae  are  strongly 
pectinated  in  two  rows  : and  the  head,  back, 
and  abdomen  are  black,  the  latter  with  yel- 
low notches  posteriorly.  The  wings  are  very 
thin,  membranous,  transparent,  and  black, 
with  fringes  of  the  same  colour,  or  sometimes 
brownish.  The  female  is  distinguished  by 
a proportionally  thick,  long  abdomen,  which 
is  whitish  graj’,  and  woolly  at  its  exterior  ; 
and  by  small,  slender,  brownish  gray  wings, 

| which  are  not  adapted  for  flying.  The  ca- 
terpillar is  found  in  April  and  May,  living 
I on  rye-grass  ( Lolium  perenne ),  and  many 
I other  plants  in  meadows  : its  ground  colour 
is  velvety  black,  yellow  at  the  incisions  and 
i sides,  with  a black  head  and  small  reddish 
yellow  warts,  having  ash-gray  hairs  on  them. 
The  cocoon  consists  of  only  a few  threads  ; 
the  pupa  is  yellow,  streaked  with  black 
lengthways,  blackish  browu  on  the  wing- 
covers,  and  beset  with  whitish  gray  tufts  of 
hair.  After  pairing,  the  female  lays  her 
e«'gs  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  round  the  stems  of  the  grass,  and  covers 
them  with  the  down  from  her  abdomen,  to 
secure  them  from  the  weather.  Two  gene- 
rations appear  in  long,  warm  summers  ; but 
in  general  the  caterpillar  passes  the  winter 
at  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  destruction 
of  this  caterpillar  when  in  great  abuudance 
is  very  difficult,  as  it  prefers  living  m long 
grass  in  the  day  time,  or  in  the  ground. 
Breaking  up  the  meadows  in  autumn  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  pupa;  concealed  there  ; they  will  thus  be 
exposed  to  the  enemies  appointed  by  iSature 
herself,  such  as  Jdineumonidui , &c. 

The  Brown  Tail  Moth  {Porthcsia  au- 
rifl.ua)  is  remarkable  for  the  ravages  which 
its  caterpillar  commits  by  destroying  the 
foliage  of  trees  and  hedges.  The  Moth  is  of 
a line  satiny  white,  except  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  which  is  of  a deep  brown.  The 
caterpillar  is  browu  and  hairy,  having  a row 
of  white  spots  along  each  side,  and  two  red 
snots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  It  is  ot 
n gregarious  nature,  vast  numbers  residing 
under  one  common  web  : they  are  hatched 
early  in  autumn,  and  immediately  form  for 
themselves  a small  web,  and  begin  feeding 
on  the  foliage  of  the  tree  or  shrub  on  which 
thev  were  placed  : they  marshal  themselves 
with  great  regularity  for  this  purpose  in  rows, 
and  at  first  devour  only  the  upper  pellicle 
and  the  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  evening  retire  to  their  web.  In  about 
three  weeks  they  cast  their  skin,  and  proceed 
to  feed  as  before,  enlarging  their  web  from 
{?me  to  time,  and  forming  it  on  all  sides  as 
strong  and  secure  as  possible.  Here  they 
tomn?,,  durin,T  the  whole  winter  m a state 
TtwiXSn.  bcins  enlivened  by.  the 
warmth  of  the  returning  spring,  they  issue 
from  their  covering  with  increased  strength, 


and  devour  the  whole  substance  of  the  leaves. 
When  full  grown,  which  is  usually  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  each  snins  itaelf  a sepa- 
rate web,  in  which  it  changes  to  a dark 
brown  chrysalis,  out  of  which  in  about  a 
month  the  Moth  issues.  The  ravages  of  th«-*c 
caterpillars  have  in  some  years  been  so  great 
as  to  caube  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 
In  1782,  so  numerous  were  they  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  that  subscriptions 
were  opened  and  poor  people  employed  to 
cut  oft'  and  collect  the  webs  at  one  shilling 
per  bushel  ; thev  were  then  burned,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  parochial  officers  : and 
it  is  asserted,  that  in  one  day,  in  the  parish 
of  Clapham  alone,  eighty  bushels  were  thus 
collected  and  destroyed. 

The  larvae  of  Psyche  and  other  allied 
genera  of  Moths  inhabit  a cose  constructed 
by  themselves.  In  some  species  found  in 
New  Holland  and  South  Africa,  these  cases 
are  often  beautifully  ornamented  with 
straws,  spines,  or  little  bits  of  wood.  It  is 
an  example  of  this  kind  that  Capt.  Sir  James 
Alexander  describes,  in  his  ‘Excursions  in 
Western  Africa,’  under  the  name  of  the 
Lictor.  “ That  strange  insect,  the  Victor,  or 
bundle  of  sticks,  occurs  here  ( Kaffir-laxid  >. 
and,  with  its  caterpillar-like  tunic,  on  which 
are  stuck  the  ends  of  little  sticks,  all  raking 
aft  like  the  quills  of  a porcupine,  it  may  be 
seen  walking  along  by  projecting  its  head 
and  six  legs  from  its  case.  In  some  ot  these 
insects  the  sticks  are  irregular,  the  lon.es: 
being  near  the  tail.  In  others  again  there 
are  three  sets  of  regular  fasces  connected  by 
a 4 diarthrodial  articulation  : ’ which  makes 
the  iugenuity  of  this  insect  the  more  remark- 
able All  the  fasces  are  about  the  some 
length  ; but  the  set  about  the  head  are  thick: 
the°middle  are  less  so  ; and  the  tail  fasces 
taper  nearly  to  a point.  This  vanetv  is 
found  suspended  to  dried  rhenaster  bushes. 
A tliird  species,  more  delicate  than  the  other 
two,  feeds  on  yellow  everlasting  flowery: 
and  has  one  set  of  regular  fasces  about  its 
body.” 


Of  the  family  Noctcidjj.  we  may  specify 
the  Cabbage  Moth.  {Mamestna  brat- 
sicte.)  This  Moth  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended : 
its  head,  collar,  and  back,  are  blackish -gray, 
intermixed  with  whitish  and  yellowish  hairs. 

The  back  has  a thick  double  crest  : the  ab- 
domen is  dark  ash  gray,  the  upper  hali  beset 
in  the  middle  with  black  tufts.  The  upper 
wings  are  gray,  with  a mixture  of  yellow  and 

white.  The  anterior  border  is  very  light  to 
beyond  the  middle,  with  dark  spots  ; on  the 
watered  band  are  two  or  three .jflXf. 
spots  : the  cross  lines  are  distmcMhe  tot  i- 
rather  broad,  and  the  next  double  the 
with  a dark  edge  ; the  usual  rmddls i spots  mr 

rounded  with  while,  the  .K'Xv^v^tanX 
in  the  middle,  with  a whitish-grav  lunule. 
surrounded  with  a blackish  colour  : thensn^ 
conical  spot  is  dark,  and  surrounded  with 
brown.  Tile  watered  hand  is  extremely  light, 
anil  terminates  at  the  white  XX^nf'the 
marked  with  a W.  At  the  lint  end  of  the 
above  line  is  a softened -off  rust,  spot.  >ear 
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the  border  of  the  gray,  yellowish-striped,  and 
toothed  fringes,  is  a row  of  small,  black,  tri- 
angular marks.  The  under  wings  are  light 
gray,  with  dark  veins,  and  central  spots  ; 
blackish  towards  the  outer  edge.  The  Moth 
api>ears  iu  May  and  June,  sits  in  the  day- 
time on  hedges,  the  stems  of  trees,  or  on  the 
earth,  and  only  flies  at  night. 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  more  or  less  co- 
vered with  gray  or  black.  It  has  a dark 
stripe  on  the  back,  on  which  there  is  a pale 
indistinct  line.  Above,  it  is  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  dark  or  pale  spots  placed  length- 
wise. At  the  sides  is  a dirty  yellow  stripe, 
which  becomes  reddish  above  ; and  close 
above  this  spot  are  two  white  spiracles,  sur- 
rounded with  black,  each  in  a small  black 
spot.  When  this  caterpillar  appears  in  great 
numbers,  it  does  considerable  damage  to 
several  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  lettuces, 
&c.,  by  eating  out  the  heart.  It  appears  in 
July.  August,  and  September.  To  look  for 
and  kill  them,  although  troublesome,  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

The  Axtlek,  or  Grass  Moth  (Cerapteryx 
graminis)U  another  species  injurious  to  mea- 
dow's. This  Moth  is  of  a moderate  size  ; its 
head  and  back  are  yellowish  brown,  the 
collar  almost  yellow  ; the  brown  antennal 
are  covered  with  yellow'  scales  ; and  the 
abdomen  and  the  legs  are  brownish  gray,  the 
latter  with  darker  joints.  The  upper  wings 
ore  usually  brownish  gray,  with  a darker 
mixture  in  the  middle.  The  ordinary  middle 
spots  are  whitish,  yellowish,  or  bluish  ; the 
first  round,  the  second  half-moon  shaped. 
A strong  narrow’  line  runs  from  the  root 
lengthwise  through  the  middle  of  the  wings 
into  the  half-moon  spot,  which  it  intersects 
in  such  a manner  os  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a three-pronged  fork,  or  horn,  w'hence 
the  common  English  name  of  the  Moth. 
The  upper  border  of  the  wings  is  lighter ; 
the  fringes  brownish  yellow.  The  under 
wings  are  yellowdsh  gray,  nearly  black  to- 
wards the  outer  border,  with  yellowish 
fringes.  It  flies  in  the  latter  end  of  July 
and  beginning  of  August — The  caterpillar 
is  brow'n  or  blackish,  with  five  lighter  stripes 
along  the  back  ; the  first  and  last  sections 
are  covered  with  a hard,  smooth  scale.  Tne 
stripes  meet  at  the  edge  of  the  anus  : the 
abdomen  is  blackish  : the  hind  feet  project 
beyond  the  anal  point.  The  larvae  are  an 
inch  long  ; and  they  undergo  their  trans- 
formation about  Midsummer,  within  a light 
i cocoon,  under  moss,  stones,  and  such  like 
I materials,  changing  into  a blackish-brown 
shining  pupa.  The  food  of  the  caterpillar 
consists  of  all  the  soft  6orts  of  grasses.  It 
lives  at  the  roots,  and  eats  all  the  germs. 
Although  it  is  in  existence  in  autumn,  it  lies 
benumbed  in  the  earth  in  winter,  and  begins 
to  eat  again  in  the  spring;  yet  the  effects  of 
its  devastations  appear  chiefly  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  when  it  has  changed  its 
skin  for  the  last  time.  This  insect  appears 
only  to  be  injurious  in  dry  situations,  pur-  I 
ticularlv  in  mountain  pastures  ; the  cater- 
pillar has  never  been  rnet  with  on  low,  wet,  I 
and  marshy  meadows.  The  only  means  of 
extirpating  or  diminishing  this  caterpillar  j 


consists  in  surrounding  the  attacked  places, 
as  the  ground  permits,  with  shallow’  ditches, 
or  by  means  of  a plough  with  deep  furrows, 
as  broad  as  possible,  and  turning  pigs  into 
these  places  to  eat  the  caterpillars.  Crow-s 
are  also  among  the  natural  enemies  of  this 
insect,  and  should  be  encouraged. — For  the 
information  contained  in  this  article  we  are 
indebted  to  ‘ Klillar’s  Treatise  on  Insects 
injurious  to  Vegetation,’  &c. 

The  Gamma  Motii.  ( Plusia  gamma.) 

The  ground  colour  of  this  beautiful  Moth  is 
light  and  dark  gray  mixed  with  rust  colour. 
The  head  and  collar  are  of  a brownish  hue, 
edged  with  light  gray  lines,  as  well  as  the 
crested  back  and  shoulders  : the  abdomen 
is  yellowish  gray,  w’ith  elevated  brown  tufts 
of  hair.  The  upper  wings  are  marbled,  and 
have  a metallic  lustre  : the  inner  edge  is 
wavy,  and  toothed  near  the  fringes  : the 
notched  cross-lines  are  silvery  : towards  the 
inner  border  is  situated  a silvery  or  gold- 
coloured  shining  mark,  which  resembles  the 
Greek  letter  Gamma  (y).  The  under  wings 
are  yellowish  brown  at  the  base  above  the 
fringes,  with  black  bauds.  The  blackish- 
brown  pupa  is  enclosed  iu  a white  cocoon. — 
The  caterpillar  is  green,  beset  with  single 
hairs,  having  only  twelve  feet,  and  a brown- 
ish green  head.  On  the  back  are  four  very 
small  yellowish  or  whitish  line9  : the  feet 
have  a yellow  stripe  : the  spiracles  are  black- 
ish green.  These  caterpillars  are  found 
from  spring  to  autumn  in  a variety  of  gene- 
rations, and  are  so  plentiful  iu  some  years, 
that  they  do  great  damage  to  vegetables, 
peas,  and  various  sorts  of  fodder-herbage. 
The  only  possible  means  of  destroying  them 
is  by  shaking  them  off  and  hand-picking. 

The  Red  Underwinq.  ( Catocala .)  The 
antennas  of  this  handsome  Moth  resemble 
threads  : the  thorax  is  crested,  and  of  a 
browaiish-gray  colour,  as  is  the  abdomen  and 
superior  wings  ; the  latter  having  double 
lines  and  zig-zag  bars  crossing  them  in 
several  places,  and  a remarkable  spot  in  the 
middle.  The  under  w’ings  are  of  a fine 
scarlet  colour,  having  two  broad  bands  of 
black  ; the  tongue  is  spiral  ; and  all  the 
wings  are  dentated.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; feeds  on  the 
willow’ ; and  is  in  colour  so  like  the  bark, 
as  not  to  be  easily  seen.  About  the  latter 
end  of  June  it  changes  to  a red  chrysalis  : 
and  the  Moth  appears  in  August ; flies  in  the 
day;  and  is  very  fond  of  settling  against  barns, 
or  the  sides  of  such  houses  as  are  boarded. 

Amongst  the  family  Tixeid.e,  so  nu- 
merous in  genera  and  species,  generally  of 
small  size,  may  be  mentioned  the  Hoxky- 
comb  Moth.  ( Galleria  cerecJla.)  This 
Moth  is  one  of  the  larger  species  of  the 
family  of  Tineidw ; the  male  being  consi- 
derably smaller  than  the  female,  and  the 
6exes  differing  much  in  size,  colour,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  tipper  wings.  The  caterpil- 
lar of  this  Moth  feeds  on  the  wax  of  the 
honey-bee,  and  not  unfrcquentlj’  destroys  a 
hive  by  the  filth  and  stench  which  it  occa- 
sions. Hence,  though  it  does  not  destroy 
the  honey,  it  is  a most  formidable  enemy  to 
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apiarians.  Male : Antennae,  head,  and  back 
clay-yellow ; on  the  back  behind  the  scu- 
tellum  rises  a small  blackish-brown  tuft  of 
hair,  the  point  of  which  is  white  ; “Jdomcn 
yellowish  brown.  The  upper  w mgs  arc 
Load,  short,  and  obtuse  : the  fore  border 
slightly  curved,  the  fringe  border  'united, 
notched,  inwardly,  the  inner  border  rather 
Waving,  with  a small  hollow  exactly  oppo- 
site the  corner  of  the  inner  angle.  The 
colour  is  dusty  asli  gray..  From  the  base  to 
the  middle  there  is  a white  slender  band,  on 
which  are  scattered  single  dark  brown  mi- 
I nute  spots.  Upon  the  fore-border,  and  along 
! the  fringe-border,  are  lines  m the  same  di- 
' rection,  proceeding  from  a spotted  band 
which  is  angularly  bent,  and.  faint.  The 
inner  border  is  light  yelWsh  for  a consi- 
derable breadth,  from  the  base  to  the  inner 
an"le,  with  many  purplish-brown,  short, 
elevated,  wool-like  lines  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; so  that  when  the  wings  are  closed 
above  on  apparently  furrowed  surface  will 
be  formed.  The  fringes  ore  jagged,  brown 
and  white  at  the  points,  and  sMTOundedni- 
wardlv  with  a darker  hair-like  line.  The 
underlings  are  light  ash  gray,  and  some- 
times brownish  gray,  wlth  hghtei  fringes 
edged  with  white,  and  a yellow  lsh  lll?e 
their  inner  boundary.  The  female  is  not 
onlv  much  larger  than  the  male,  but  distin- 
guished from  him  by  a darker  rusty  brown 
i head  and  hack.  The  abdomen  is  thick  and 

club-shaped,  furnished  with  a brownish  graj 
Oldposuor  and  the  feet  of  the  same  ^our. 

alrnoT ‘SL'angmlmtand  a trace  of ’the  fatal 

rM“sdate  much  ft 

j with  a dark  gray  dusty  border, f.S/wMte 
I veins  of  the  same  colour,  as  far  as  the 
1 fringes,  which  are  surrounded  with  a 5 el- 

1 l0The  "caterpillar  is  cylindrical^  sptadle- 

with  scarcely  visible  brown  single  tubercles, 

St  S tata, divided  lengthwise  by 
n whitish  line,  which  line  is  sometimes  con 
I tinued  indistinctly  along  the  back  : theheUy 
nnd  sixteen  feet  are  bone-coloured.  It  pre 

pares  for  itself,  immediately  on  issuing  from 
thf  e’g  a web,  or  covered  passage,  with 
1 iek  strong  threads,  in  which  it  lodges  by 
dav  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  and 
onfy  seeks  its  food,  which  consists  of  wax, 

WS«  in  iheAtlo^ 

Wg“Si  . “5  that  when  there  are  many  of 
riiem  in  a hive,  it  is  entirely  filled  with  these 
webT  The  bees  which  are  entangled  in 

h1Ve.  They  aua  thcn  ready  for  entering 

I J irCC  na  state  d When  this  is  the  case,  they 
the  pupa  state. • much  firmer  and  cn- 

make  for  Utemi  1 h . the  above-named 
1 ‘rJ^  or  In^noealed  corner  of  the 


hive.  In  this  web  the  caterpillar  lives  from 
ten* to  twenty-eight  days  unchanged,  but  u 
finally  transformed  into  a brown  pupa,  out 
of  which  the  moth  appears  in  fourteen  day*. 
Those  which  become  pup*  m autumn  lie 
the  whole  winter  in  that  state.  There  are 
two  generations  of  them  in  a year.  1 he  j 
moth  of  the  first  generation  appears  m fpnng,  I 
and  that  of  the  second  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  at  night, 
in  the  cracks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lure, 
from  which  the  young  caterpillars  find  their 
wav  to  the  honeycomb. 

There  is  but  one  sure  method  of  clearing 
the  bee-hives  of  this  moth,  and  this  conn  ns 
in  looking  for  and  destroying  the  larv*  a:.d 
pup*.  If  the  hives  are  examined  onlj  once 
a week  for  this  purpose,  any  traces  of  covered 
passages  will  easily  be  perceived,  and  must 
ae  immediately  removed,  and  destroyed  with 
the  caterpillars  in  them.  The  coroers  ol 
the  hive  must  also  be  closely  examined,  m 
cose  of  cocoons  being  there,  which  must  also 
be  destroyed.  A lighted  candle  is  aho  re- 
commended  to  he  held  before  the  hole  of  the 
bee-hive,  that  the  moth,  flying  out  to  the 
light,  may  be  burnt.  But  this  is  labour  m 
vain,  for  the  female  does  not  leave  the  ht\e 
till  she  has  laid  her  eggs  ; and  it  is  only 
supernumerary  males  that  peruh  in  tne 
flame.  — KOllar . 


The  Clothes-Motti.  (Tinea  vestUmella.  1 
As  soon  ns  the  caterpillar  quits  the  eg|.  n be- 
gins to  form  a nest.  For  this  purpose,  having 
spun  a thin  coating  of  silk  round  it.  body, 
it  cuts  filaments  of  wool  or  rnr  close  to  the 
thread  of  the  cloth,  and  applies  the  piece, 
to  the  outside  of  its  case  ; which  covering  it 
never  leaves  except  in  cases  of  ipgent  ne- 
cessity. When  it  wishes  to  feed,  it  puts  out 
its  head  at  either  end  of  the  case,  os  may  be 
most  convenient.  tVhcn  mcinrt  toehanEe 
its  position,  it  protrudes  its  head  and  about 
half  its  body,  and  thus  moves  forward,  drag- 

ninn  its  ease  bv  fixing  its  hinder  leg.  firmly 
in  it : and  when,  from  its  increase  m sire, 
the  case  becomes  too  small,  it 
addition  to  it  at  each  end.  This  operation 
can  be  readily  traced  by  transferring  it  from 
cloth  of  one  colour  to  another,  when  each 
addition  will  lie  conspicuous  from  the  uitTcr 
ence  of  colour.  After  changing  into  a chry- 
salis in  April,  or  May,  it  mmiun.  qmesomt 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  a small  noc 
turnal  Moth,  of  a silvery  gray  colour,  comes 
forth.  It  is  said  that  Moths  never  attack 
unwasM  wool -that  is,  wool  as  it  comes 
from  the  sheep’s  back  before  any  cl c«on  a 
process  has  been  employed  that  will  depnve 
it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell.  It  is  ''J™*’" 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  layers  tetwwn 
clothes,  or  kept  in  small  parcels  in  the  tur- 
ners of  shelves  or  drawers.  The  most  mi 
portant,  by  far,  of  all  the  species  is  the  f-At 
worm  Moth.  [See  SttWOUt-  S«  ateo 
\kctia  : STAURorus  : Cossrs  . 1IEr.‘,  l * 
&c.  — Such  of  our  readers  as  may  if 
further  information  respecting  the  genera 
and  species  of  this  most  *£* 

insects,  arc  referred  to  the  works  ofStephens, 
Curtis,  Wood,  Humphrey  and  We.«ood  * 
British  Moths  i also  to  Mr.  Uenry  Double 
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day  s (of  Epping),  and  to  the  papers  of 
Messrs.  Stain  ton  und  Douglas. 

MOTMOT.  (Motmotus,  or  Pr Ionites  Bra- 
?,“*?: } A curious  and  handsome  bird, 
inhabiting  many  parts  of  South  America. 
Its  back  is  of  a dark  rich  green  colour, 
and  n lias  a long  wedge  shaped  tail,  two 
feathers  of  which  extend  some  inches  beyond 
the  others.  Ihe  shafts  of  these  are  stripped 
ol  their  webs  near  the  extremities,  giving 
the  bird  a very  singular  appearance.  One 
\vould  suppose  that  these  birds  trimmed 
their  feathers  thus  themselves,  for  many  are 
found  with  quills  perfect,  and  others  partly 
denuded.  Ihe  Motmots  are  generally  in 
pairs.  in  the  deep  woods,  and  are  easily  re- 
1 fUoUrzed  by  their  note,  mot-mot , slowly  re- 
peated. There  are  several  species  of  Mot- 
mots  : the  edge  of  the  beak  in  these  birds  is 
serrated  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  man- 
dibles. 

MOUFFLON.  (Ovis  Afusmon.)  An  ani- 
mal of  the  sheep  kind,  called  also  the  Mus- 
m°.\\  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
j Corsica,  Sardinia,  Greece,  &c.,  und  which, 
though  by  nature  extremely  wild,  retains 
all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  primitive 
_The  general  size  of  the  Moufflon  is 
that  of  a small  fallow  deer;  but,  though 
: covered  with  hair,  it  bears  a stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  ram  than  to  any  other  animal, 
both  in  regard  to  its  horns,  which  sometimes 
grow  to  a vast  size,  as  well  os  in  its  general 
conformation.  The  muzzle  and  the  inside 
of  the  ears  are  of  a whitish  hue,  tinged  with 
yellow  ; but  the  other  parts  of  the  face  are 
of  a brownish  gray.  The  body  is  covered 
with  hair  instead  of  wool ; in  which  parti- 
cular consists  its  chief  difference  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  sheep  : the  upper  part 
of  it  is  brown,  but  the  under  part  and  the 
insides  of  the  limbs  are  whitish.  In  summer 
its  hair  is  close,  like  that  of  a deer  : in 
winter  it  becomes  rough,  wavy,  and  a little 
curled,  concealing  at  its  roots  a line  white 
woolly  down.  About  the  neck  and  shoulders 
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-s  well  as  under  the  throat,  the  hair  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  elsewhere. 

From  spring  to  autumn  the  Moufflons 
, feed  in  the  little  vallies  among  the  upper 
I regions  of  the  mountains,  on  the  young 
I shoots  of  the  Alpine  plants,  and  are  said  to 
: grow  very  fat.  As  winter  approaches,  they 


descend  lower,  and  eat  grass  and  other  ve- 
gctables.  Ihe  whole  form  of  this  animal 
seems  better  calculated  for  agility  and 
strength  than  that  of  the  common  sheep  • 
but  still  it  is  very  timid,  and,  when  closely 
pursued,  does  not  run  in  a directly  progres- 
sive course,  but  obliquely,  from  side  to  side, 
in  the  manner  of  other  sheep  ; ascendim- 
the  rocky  mountains  with  great  agility,  ami, 
like  the  wild  goat,  going  over  the  narrowest 
and  most  dangerous  passes  with  perfect 
safety.  Their  chace  is  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult ; and  they  are  so  wild  as  to  be  seldom 
taken  until  shot  by  the  hunters,  who  lie  in 
wait  for  them  among  the  mountains.  The 
female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  her  horns 
never  grow  to  the  same  magnitude  as  in  the 
ram.  These  have  sometimes  been  found  to 
measure,  in  their  convolutions,  above  two 
ells*  in  length  : with  these  they  often  main- 
tain very  furious  battles  among  their  own 
kind  ; and  sometimes  they  are  broken  in 
the  conflict.  The  young,  when  first  born, 
are  covered  with  a soft,  gray,  curling  fleece, 
which  gradually  changes  into  hair  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  Such  is  the  sheep  in 
its  wild  state  ; by  no  means  that  seemingly 
helpless  animal  which  we  view  it  under  the 
shepherd’s  care  ; but  in  the  highest  degree 
active  and  vigorous. 

MOUSE.  (Mus.)  A genus  of  Rodent 
quadrupeds,  including  not  only  what  are 
usually  termed  Mice,  but  also  the  Bats.  [The 
latter  are  described  at  page  562.] 

The  Common  Mouse.  (Mils  musculus.) 

1 his  little  animal  is  a general  inhabitant  of 
almost  every  country  in  the  world ; for 
though  it  is  said  to  be  not  a native  of  Ame- 
rica, but  taken  there  by  European  settlers, 

!t  is  now  found  in  every  part  of  that  conti- 
nent.  There  are  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  colour;  but  the  fur  is 
usually  of  a brownish  ash-colour  above,  and 
ljght  beneath  ; the  tail  not  quite  so  long  as 
the  body;  and  the  ears  about  half  the  length 
of  the  head.  As  Mr.  Beil  observes,  “there 
are  few  animals  more  generally  associated 
with  mankind,  or  whose  very  existence 
appears  to  be  more  essentially  dependent 
upon  human  arts  and  human  civilization, 
than  this  pretty,  but  annoying  little  pest. 
Domestic  m its  habits,  nourished  by  almost 
every  article  of  human  food,  and  obtaining 
effectual  shelter  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
habitations  which  human  art  has  raised,  it 
has  accompanied  man  in  all  his  adventures 
for  colonization,  and  identified  itself  with 
every^  new  territorial  occupation  of  our 
race.  All  its  actions  appear  to  be  regulated 
by  fear  and  necessity.  It  seldom  leaves  its 
but  when  impelled  thereto  by  the  want 
of  food  ; and  then,  unlike  the  rat,  who  tra- 
vels from  one  house  to  another,  it  seldom 
quits  the  spot  where  it  has  once  taken  up  its 
residence.  The  Mouse  makes  a nest  not 
unlike  that  of  a bird,  and  brings  forth  several 
times  in  a year,  generally  having  from  six 
to  ten  at  a litter  ; when  first  born,  mice  are 
naked  and  helpless,  but  in  about  fifteen 
days  they  arc  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

No  animal  has  more  enemies  than  the  Mouse, 
and  few  arc  so  incapuble  of  resistance.  Cats, 
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snakes,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  ami  rats  are 
their  incessant  destroyers  ; and  but  mr  their 
amazing  fecundity,  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  race  would  seem  to  be  a natural  con- 
sequence. The  Mouse  is  capable  ot  being 
tamed,  and  will  sometimes  show  considerable 
attachment  to  its  keeper:  the  albino,  or -white 
variety,  which  may  be  perpetuated  by  breed- 
ing, and  is  frequently  kept  as  a pet,  is  par- 
ticularly so. 


The  Harvest  Mouse.  {Mus  messonns.) 
This  is  the  smallest,  and  one  of  the  prettiest, 
of  all  quadrupeds  that  exist  in  Britain. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  iron 
colour,  the  lower  being  white  ; a straight 
line  runs  along  the  sides,  dividing  the  co- 
lours ; and  the  tail  is  somewhat  hairy  : the 
length  of  the  body,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
is  two  inches  and  a half;  and  that  of  the 
tail  is  about  two  inches.  These  little  ani- 
mals never  enter  houses,  but  during  the  har- 
vest are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns  with 
the  sheaves  ; and  there  thefr  live  and  mul- 
tiply. They  build  a curious  nest  amidst 
the  straws  of  standing  corn,  and  sometimes 
in  thistles.  In  the  winter  months  they  ap- 
pear to  retire  to  burrows,  where  they  hyber- 
nate  ; but  their  grand  rendezvous  seems  to 
be  in  corn-ricks.  They  are  very  common  in 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  ; yet  they  almost  es- 
caped the  notice  of  naturalists  till  the  ap 
peurance  of  White’s  History  of  Selborne. 
where  its  ingenious  author  thus  describes 
the  nest,  &c.  “ They  breed  as  many  as  eight 
at  a litter,  in  a little  round  nest  composed 
of  the  blades  of  grass  or  wheat.  One  of  these 
nests  I procured  tlus  autumn  (1/ 07),  most 
artificially  platted,  and  composed  of  the 
blades  of  wheat ; perfectly  round,  and  about 
the  size  of  a cricket  ball ; with  the  aperture 
so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
covering  to  what  part  it  belonged  It  was 
M compact  and  well- tilled  that  it  would 
roll  across  the  table  without  berng  decom- 
posed, though  it  contained  eight  little  mice 
that  were  naked  and  blind.  As  this  nest 
was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come 
at  her  litter  respectively,  so  as  to  administer 
a teat  to  each  ? Perhaps  she  opens  different 
places  for  that  purpose,  adj  listing  them  again 
when  the  business  is  over  : but  she  could  not 
possibly  he  contained  herself  in  the  ball 
with  her  young,  which  moreover  would  be 
daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This  wonderful 
procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
effects  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a wheat  field, 
suspended  in  the  head  of  a thistle. 

The  Long-tailed  Field-House,  or 
Wood-House.  (J/im  sylvaticus.)  This  spe- 
cies is  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  widely 
diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  is  every- 
where considered  among  the  minor  pests  of 
the  farmer  and  gardener.  1 he  head  is  long, 
the  muzzle  tapering  ; the  eyes  arc  black, 
large  and  prominent  : the  ears  large,  and 
of  an  oblong  oval  shape  i and  the  legs  long. 
From  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
bodv  is  about  four  Inches  and  a half  ••  and 
theTength  of  the  tail  four  inches  : the  head, 
tne  leng  f yellowish  brown 

Smixed’wHh  some  dusly  hairs  , a yel- 


lowish  gray  patch  on  the  breart : belir 
white  ; and  the  tail  ■lightly  covered  with 
short  hair.  These  animals  retire  to  hole*  J 
among  brushwood,  and  under  the  trunks  of 
trees,  where  they  form  large  magazine*  of 
grain,  acorns,  nuts,  kc.,  for  their  winter 
provision  ; but  the  injury  done  to  the  farmer 
consists  less  in  the  quantity  the  Field  MW 
collect,  than  by  the  hogs  rooting  up  the 
ground  in  their  search  after  their  hoard*,  i 
The  nests  which  they  provide  for  their  young  • 
are  generally  very  near  the  surface  ot  the 
heart,  and  frequently  in  thick  tufts  of  gras*. 

The  Barbart  Mouse.  {Mus  barbana .) 
This  African  species  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  common  Hat  and  common 
Mouse.  It  is  of  a darkish  brown  colour, 
with  five  or  six  longitudinal  stripes  on  each 
side,  about  half  as  wide  os  the  intervening 
spaces,  and  becoming  more  indistinct  to- 
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wards  the  under  parts,  which  are  nearly 
white.  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  that  on  the  , 
fore  feet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first 
visible  ; and  that  this  circumstance,  men- 
tioned in  the  specific  character  given  iiv 
Linmeus,  has  led  many  subsequent  natural- 
ists to  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Mouse 
really  belonged  to  the  genus  Mus.  Linnaeus 
himself,  however,  states,  that  rudiments  of  a 
thumb,  and  also  of  a fifth  toe,  were  observ- 
able on  a closer  inspection  ; which  fact  sub- 
sequent examination  of  living  specimens 
has  fully  confirmed.  ..  _ . 

Amongst  the  Mice,  though  it  belongs  to 
a distinct  genus,  is  generally  placed  the 
Rustic  Mouse,  or  Field  "Sole.  (Amco/a 
aarestis .)  This  species,  like^  the  common 
Field  Mouse,  inhabits  corn-fields  and  tre- 
quents  granaries,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  os  the  tempe- 
rate tracts  of  Russia,  Siberia,  &c.,  where  m 
particular  seasons  it  appears  in  great  multi- 
tudes, and  devours  great  quantities  of  grain. 
It  has  a sharp  nose,  an  oblong  head,  and  small 
ears  lined  with  fur  ; the  colour  of  the  body 
and  head  are  ferruginous,  with  a dusky  tine 
alone  the  back  ; the  belly  and  Uinta  are 
whitish ; above  each  hind  foot  there  is  a duskv 
circle  ■,  the  body  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
theField  Mouse  ; and  the  tail  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  It  burrows  at  a small 
distance  from  the  surface,  each  retreat  having 
a long  gallery,  with  a chamber  at  the  end, 
in  which  the  winter  food  is  deposited. 

HUGIL  : MUGII.in.F..  A ccniis  and 
family  of  Acanthoptcrygious  fishes^ distin- 
guished by  a nearly  cylindrical 
scales,  and  two  distinct  dorsals  ; the  head  is 
protected  by  large  scales  or  polygonal  il ares . 
the  snout  is  very  short,  and  the  orifice  of Ihe 
month  is  transverse.  The  species  arc  found 
not  only  in  the  European  seas,  the  Jiorth 
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| Atlantic,  but  ranging  through  the  African 
■ Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
! enter  bays  and  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  large 
I shoals,  and  have  the  habit  of  leaping  liigh 
out  of  the  water.  [See  Mullet.] 

MULE.  A hybrid  animal  between  the 
J horse  and  the  ass,  differing  in  size,  streng:h, 

I and  beauty,  according  to  the  predominance 
| of  its  parental  species  ; those  between  a male 
I ass  and  a mare  being  far  superior  to  the  pro- 
1 geny  of  a she-ass  with  a horse.  In  moun- 
tainous countries  Mules  are  highly  service- 
able ; no  beast  of  burden  being  either  so 
sure-footed,  or  so  capable  of  enduring  fatigue ; 
but  in  beauty  of  form  they  full  very  short  of 
that  noble  quadruped  the  Horse  : the  Mule 
having  a large,  clumsy  head,  long  erect  ears, 
a short  mane,  and  n thin  tail.  In  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  the  East,  and  in  South  America, 
this  animal  is  much  valued  for  the  saddle, 
oud  for  drawing  carriages.  Savoy  produces 
very  large  ones,  but  the  finest  are  bred  in 
! Spain.  They  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  six- 
1 teen  hands  high,  thick  set,  and  capable  of 
! travelling,  for  months  together,  with  sLx  or 
' eight  hundred  weight  on  their  backs.  It 
has  been  thought  that  they  are  altogether 
incapable  of  producing  their  kind  ; but  some 
few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  fe- 
! male  Mules  have  had  foals,  and  in  which 
the  male  has  impregnated  females,  both  of 
the  horse  and  ass  species.  Such  instances 
are,  however,  very  rare. 

| MULLET.  The  name  given  to  two  ge- 
! nera  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  viz.  the 
gray  Mullets  C Mugil ),  and  the  red  Mullets 
(J lullus).  The  former  are  distinguished  by 
a nearly  cylindrical  body  covered  with  large 
scales ; six  branchiostegous  rays ; head 
somewhat  depressed,  the  scales  large  ; the 
muzzle  short ; an  angular  rise  in  the  middle 


of  the  lower  jaw  which  fits  into  a corre- 
sponding hollow  in  the  upper ; and  very 
minute  teeth. 

The  Gray  Mullet.  {Mugil  cap i to.)  This 
i3  a common  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Northern  seas,  where  it  is  chiefly 
found  frequenting  the  shallow  water  near 
the  shores  ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  uncom- 
mon on  our  own  western  and  southern 
coasts.  Its  general  length  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  ; its  colour  bluish-gray,  darker 
on  the  hack,  and  silvery  underneath  : the 
sides  are  marked  with  several  dusky  stripes  5 
and  the  fins  have  a tinge  of  bluish-white  : 
the  head  is  rather  large,  pointed  in  front, 
and  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top  ; cheeks 
and  operculum  silvery  white  ; the  mouth 
small,  and  the  tongue  rough  : the  first  dorsal 


fin,  which  is  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
hack,  consists  of  four  very  strong  rays  ; the 
second  dorsal  fin,  placed  opposite  the  anal, 
has  only  soft  rays  ; and  the  tail  is  consider- 
ably forked.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  this  fish,  like  the  salmon, 
ascends  rivers  to  a considerable  distance, 
and  when  preparing  for  these  expeditions  is 
observed  in  shoals  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  ; but  they  are  so  extremely  wary  and 
active,  that  when  surrounded  by  a net,  the 
whole  shoal  frequently  escapes  by  leaping 
over  it.  They  rise  freely  at  the  flies  used 
for  trout,  and  when  hooked,  require  great 
care  in  the  management  of  them,  as  they 
are  strong  in  the  water,  and  plunge  vio- 
lently. They  are  fond  of  rooting  in  the 
sand  or  soft  mud  in  search  of  food,  leaving 
ample  evidence  of  their  having  been  so  em- 
ployed, in  the  round  holes  made  by  them  in 
the  operation. 

The  TiiiCK-LirrEn  Gray  Mullet.  ( Mu- 
gil chelo.)  This  species  is  distinguished  from 
the  foregoing  chiefly  by  its  large  and  fleshy 
lips,  the  edges  of  which  are  ciliated,  and 
through  their  thickness  the  teeth  penetrate 
like  so  many  hairs.  Body  solid  ; scales 
large  ; tail  broad  and  concave  : colour  of 
the  head  and  back  greenish  ; all  besides  sil- 
very, with  six  or  seven  parallel  lines  along 
the  sides,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back. 
This  species  is  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  Devonshire  coast  in  the  autumn,  and  is 
also  occasionally  seen  in  larger  shoals  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  Short  Gray  Mullet.  ( Mugil  curtus.) 
This  is  a smaller  and  less  well-known  species 
than  either  of  the  preceding : the  body  is 
also  deeper  in  proportion  ; the  head  wider, 
more  triangular  and  pointed  ; the  eye  larger 
in  proportion  ; and  the  fin-rays  longer,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  tail.  In  colour  it  nearly 
resembles  the  species  first  described. 

The  American'  Mullet.  ( Mugil  albula .) 
A fish  greatly  allied  to  the  common  Mullet, 
but  of  a more  slender  form  : mouth  small 
and  toothless  *,  tail  large  and  forked.  It 
inhabits  the  American  seas,  and  is  abundant 
about  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  flesh  is  con- 
sidered excellent. 

Fish  of  the  genus  Mullus  are  distinguished 
by  the  oblique  form  of  their  head  ; by  two 
long  appendages  under  the  chin,  and  large 
scales  on  the  head  and  body,  which  are  easily 
detached  ; the  body  oblong,  and  generally 
of  a red  or  yellow  colour  ; and  the  eyes 
situated  very  close  to  each  other. 

The  1*1. a 1 x Red  Mullet.  (Mullus  bnr- 
batus.)  This  fish  is  caught  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  its  usual  length  is  about  six 
inches.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  its  almost 
vertical  profile  : the  body  is  pretty  thick; 
the  back  is  rather  flat  ; and  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  the  fish  gradually  diminishes  in 
thickness.  In  colour  and  general  appearance 
it  very  much  resembles  the  species  just  de- 
scribed : the  scales  are  thin  and  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  when  rubbed  off,  the  skin  itself 
appears  of  a brighter  red.  It  is  generally 
considered  as  a very  delicate  fish;  and  is 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  fashionable 
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object  of  Roman  luxury,  and  for  which  such 
enormous  Bums  were  paid  ; though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  high  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  by  those  ancient  epicures  was  more 
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owing  to  its  elegant  appearance  than  to  its 
real  merit  as  a food.  To  such  a pitch,  indeed, 
was  their  “ refinement  in  luxury  earned, 
that  before  the  fish  was  dressed, it  was  brought 
alive  into  the  apartment  in  a glass  vessel,  in 
order  that  the  guests  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  the  bcautiiul  changes  ot  its 
evanescent  colours  during  its  expiring  ago- 
nies: immediately  after  which  it  was  prepared 
for  the  repast. 

MUNTJAK.  (Cervus  muntjac.)  An  ani- 
mal of  the  Deer  tribe,  about  one-fifth  larger 
than  the  Roebuck,  being  about  two  feet  two 
inches  high  at  the  shoulders  ; head  large  ; ears 
rather  large  ; eyes  large,  with  lachrymal 
sinuses  ; tail  short  and  flattened  : general 
colour  reddish-brown  above  ; belly  and  trout 
of  the  thighs  pure  white.  The  male  lias 
large  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  ; the  female 
has  none,  nor  has  she  horns.  The  Cervus 
Muntjak  is  a native  of  Java  ; and  is  described 
by  those  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  its 
character  as  possessing  a great  portion  ot 
craftiness,  combined  with  much  indolence. 
It  has  a strong  scent,  and  is  easily  tracked 
bv  do,rs.  When  pursued,  it  does  not  go.  on, 
like  the  stag,  in  any  accidental  direction: 
its  flight  indeed  is  very  swift  at  first,  but  it 
soon  relaxes,  and,  taking  a circular  course, 
returns  to  the  spot  from  which  it  was  started. 
After  several  circular  returns,  if  the  pursuit 
be  continued,  the  Muntjak  thrusts  its  head 
into  a thicket,  and  in  this  situation  remains 
fixed  and  motionless,  as  in  a place  of  security , 
and  regardless  of  the  approach  of  the  sports- 
men. If  it  remains  unobserved,  it  is  still 
unwilling  to  quit  its  haunts : and  experienced 
hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natural  dispo- 
sition, after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  return 
the  following  day,  and  in  many  cases  find 
the  object  of  their  previous  chase  in  the  same 
snot.  The  native  dogs,  vulgarly  denominated 
pariahs,  are  regularly  trained  to  the  sport : 
and  many  of  them  are  extremely  ar>lent  and 
courageous  in  the  pursuit.  The  male  animal 
nossesses  a great  share  of  courage,  and  when 
he  do  “ are  at  lmv  with  him  with  his  tusks 
he  makes  a most  rigorous  defence  ; and  many 
,lo"s  are  wounded  m the  attack.  But  al 
though  possessed  of  great  courage,  the  life  of 
the  Muntjak  is  not  tenacious,  and  the  sports- 
mm  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  generally  dis- 
rtehes  it with  fmall  shot.  The  natives  of 
the  most  distant  districts  are  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  best  dogs  to  the  capitals,  on 
occasion  of  their  half-yearly  attendance,  to 


perform  the  feudal  service*  to  the  sovereigns,  ’ 
when  their  sports  afford  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment to  the  European  inhabitant*.  Other 
modes  of  chase  are  also  employe!  by  the 
natives  of  rank.  One  in  particular  i*  common 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  A district 
is  surrounded  by  a line  of  hunters,  and  the 
Muntjak  is  driven  in  towards  a central  spot : 
forty  or  fifty  animals  are  in  this  manner 
often  obtained  at  a single  pursuit.  Many  of  , 
the  hunters  are  mounted,  and  the  horses  are 
trained  to  the  chase.  The  »i»ortsman  en- 
deavours to  overtake  the  auimal.  and  to  kill 
it  by  a stroke  with  a sword.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pugar  and  Blambaugcn,  two  provinces  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  possessing  a 
small  population,  but  alioundinc  in  extensive 
plains  and  acclivities,  which  afford  an  ample 
range  and  abundant  pasture,  are  particularly 
skilled  in  this  sport.  The  best  horses  are 
trained  for  it : the  sportsman,  without  a 
saddle,  mounts  on  the  naked  back,  and 
carries  on  the  pursuit  with  a frantic  im- 
petuosity, at  the  risk  of  his  limbs  and  neck. 
In  Banka  a less  arduous, but  more  destructive 
method  is  employed  to  take  this  animal  : a 
lone'  rope  of  rattan  is  suspended,  at  a proper 
height  above  the  ground,  between  two  trees  : 
numerous  nooses,  of  the  same  material,  hang 
from  this,  in  a close  and  continued  series, 
and  the  Muntjak,  driven  towards  it,  pursued 
bv  docs  and  blinded  by  fear.  doe3  not  per- 
ceive the  slender  rattan,  and  thrusting  his 
head  into  a noose,  is  strangled  on  the  spot. 
The  Muntjak  is  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  requires  a considerable  range  to  live 
comfortably  : it  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and 
delicate  in  its  choice  of  food.  The  flesh,  it  is 
said,  affords  an  excellent  venison,  which  is 
often  found  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  \\  e 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Horsfield’s  admirable 
Zoological  Researches  in  Java  fur  the  fore- 
going particulars. 


MURiENIDxE.  By  this  term  is  a genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Eel  tribe  known.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  long,  slender,  snake- 
like bodies,  covered  with  a thick  and  soft 
skin,  and  having  the  scales  very  minute, 
deeply  imbedded,  and  often  scarcely  percep- 
tible. The  gill-opening  is  small,  and  situ- 
ated far  back  ; by  which  the  branchial  are 
more  protected,  and  the  fish  enabled  to  Li\e 
a considerable  time  out  of  water. 

MUREX.  A genus  of  Mollusc*,  contain- 
ing  numerous  species,  many  of  them  re-  , 
markable  for  the  form  and  beautiful  colour-  • 
ing  of  the  shells,  particularly  those  which  | 
come  from  the  seas  of  tropical  climates.  The  , 
shell  is  oblong;  spire  short,  with  three  or 
more  longitudinal,  continuous,  branched,  i 
spinose,  or  frinced  varices  ; channel  gene-  | 
rally  long,  and  sometimes  closed  ; inner  lip 
smooth ; mouth  round  and  small  : oper- 
culum  homy.  The  head  of  the  »ndoeed 
animal  has  too  long  tentacula  ftuvufacd 
with  eves,  foot  round,  and  generally  short. 
The  general  character  of  the  genus  may 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  , 
Mu  rex  tenuispina , or  Venus*  Comb,  is  h 
entirely  licset  with  long  sharp  spines,  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
ami  replacing  by  a smooth  and  even  surface,  j 
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whenever  it  finds  it  uecessary,  in  enlarging 
its  shell,  to  remove  them.  Others  also 


MUREX  HiOSTELLDU. 

have  their  distinguishing  peculiarities,  such 
as  the  Rosebud  Murex,  with  its  pink-tipped 
fringes  ; the  Ducal  Murex,  the  Royal  Murex, 

I &e.  ; and  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 

MURIDJE.  (Mus,  a mouse.)  The  name 
of  an  extensive  group  of  Rodent  animals 
(of  the  Linnajan  order  Glires),  consisting  of 
Nice,  Rats,  and  other  animals  allied  to  them; 
which,  though  none  of  them  attain  to  any 
considerable  size,  become  worthy  of  serious 
notice  from  their  prodigious  multiplication, 
and  the  destructive  influence  they  exert  over 
vegetation  and  the  products  of  the  husband- 
man’s toil.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
long,  round,  scaly  tails,  and  bv  the  presence 
of  only  three  molars  in  each  jaw.  [See 
Mouse  : Rat.] 

MUSCICAPID-.E.  A family  of  insectivo- 
rous birds  which  take  their  prey  as  they  fly. 
There  ore  a multitude  of  species,  ditfused 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which,  al- 
though differing  in  many  points  of  generic 
distinction,  may  be  all  known  by  their  es- 
sential characteristics — a notched,  depressed, 
and  angular  bill,  with  strong  hairs  sur- 
rounding the  base.  iSee  Fly-catcher: 
Rhipidura  : Tody.] 

MUSCIDiE.  A most  extensive  family 
of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished  by  having 
a proboscis  distinct,  short,  thick,  membra- 
naceous. terminated  by  two  large  labial  lobes, 
and  entirely  retractile  within  the  oral  cavity; 
the  antennae  are  triarticulate  ; the  body  is 
short  and  robust ; the  legs  and  wings  are 
of  moderate  length  ; and  the  nerves  extend 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  wings. 
The  largest  known  species  ( Musca  grossa) 
is  nearly  os  large  as  a Humble-bee.  It  is 
black,  very  bristly,  with  the  head  buff,  eyes 
brown,  and  base  of  the  wings  reddish.  It 
makes  a loud  buzzing,  settles  upon  flowers 
in  woods,  and  often  upon  cow-dung,  on 
which  its  larva  resides:  the  body  of  the  larva 
is  yellowish,  shining,  conical,  with  a single 
hook,  and  two  fleshy  horns  at  its  anterior 
extremity;  the  other  being  terminated  bv  a 
circular  plate,  upon  which  are  two  spiracies, 
each  placed  upon  a reticular  lobe,  elevated 
in  the  middle  : the  segment  after  the  head 
is  also  furnished  on  each  side  with  a spiracle. 
— Musca  vomitoria,  the  common  Meat-fly, 
has  the  forehead  fulvous,  the  thorax  black 
and  abdomen  blue,  with  black  marks  It 
possesses  a remarkably  fine  sense  of  smelling, 
and  makes  a loud  buzzing  noise,  when  it 
enters  our  houses  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs 
on  meat.  When  ready  to  assume  the  pupa 
state,  it  quits  its  food  and  descends  into  the 
earth,  or  else  undergoes  its  change  in  some 
dry  and  retired  situation. — The  species  of 


Musca  domestica , the  small  common  house- 
fly, are  found  more  especially  in  houses, 
settling  upon  and  sipping  at  almost  every 
article  of  food.  Their  larva  is  elongated, 
slightly  attenuated  in  front,  with  a small 
head  ; and  the  terminal  segment  bearing  a 
pair  of  spiracles,  entire,  and  without  any 
radiating  points.  — Amongst  the  exotic 
species  of  this  family  many  exhibit  remark- 
able variations  of  structure  ; as  the  splendid 
ItutlUce  from  New  Holland  ; the  Indian 
genus  Cchjjihus,  and  others. 

Vincent  Kollnr,  in  his  “Treatise  on  In- 
sects,” observes,  that  “ the  species  of  true  flies 
(Muse idee)  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  par- 
ticularly troublesome  guests  in  our  houses. 
Although  their  bites  do  not  cause  pain,  still 
it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  feel  them 
crawling  over  our  faces,  particularly  when 
we  are  in  a state  of  repose.  But  they  may 
even  be  dangerous,  particularly  in  their 
larva  state.  The  lame  or  maggots  feed  upon 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  parti- 
cularly when  it  begins  to  decay.  Open 
wounds,  when  they  begin  to  suppurate,  at- 
tract flies,  and  they  deposit  their  eggs  in 
them.  In  a very  short  time  the  maggots 
are  hatched,  and  increase,  by  their  sucking, 
the  malignity  and  pain  of  the  wound.  They 
will  even  deposit  their  eggs  on  sound  parts 
if  they  happen  to  be  smeared  with  matter 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  their  progeny.” 
And  he  gives  instances  of  cases  in  which 
much  pain  and  suffering  were  occasioned  by 
the  eggs  of  flies  having  been  thus  introduced 
into  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  females. 

MUSK,  or  MUSK-DEER.  (Moschus  mus- 
chiferus.)  These  animals,  which  give  name 
to  the  well  -known  perfume,  inhabit  the  great 
extent  of  elevated  country  which  occupies  a 
large  part  of  central  Asia,  and  are  princi- 
pally found  in  Thibet,  Nepaul,  Tonquin, 
and  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  north  of 
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India  and  China.  Their  favourite  haunts 
arc  the  tops  of  mountains  covered  with  pines, 
where  they  roam  in  places  most  difficult  of 
access,  resembling  in  their  manners  the  Cha- 
inois  and  other  mountain  quadrupeds.  In 
size  and  general  appearance  the  Musk-deer 
is  not  very  unlike  a small  roebuck,  the  length 
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of  the  body  being  about  three  feet  four  inches.  1 
The  upper  jaw  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  lower,  and  is  furnished  on  each  side  with 
a curved  tusk,  about  two  inches  long,  the 
inner  edges  of  which  are  quite  sharp.  The 
general  colour  of  the  body  is  a kind  of  deep 
iron-gray  : the  ears  are  erect,  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a deep  brown  colour  exter- 
nally, and  pale  yellow  within  ; the  hoofs 
long,  and  much  divided ; and  the  tail  ex- 
tremely short.  These  animals  are  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  musk  ; which  is  con- 
tained in  an  oval  receptacle,  or  small  glandu- 
lar pouch,  situate  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  peculiar  to  the  male.  The 
unctuous  secretion  contained  in  this  recep- 
tacle is  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
nature  ; but  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  adulterated,  very  little  of  it  reaches 
Europe  in  a pure  state.  The  follicle  con- 
taining the  musk  is  covered  with  short  brown 
hair,  and  is  more  or  less  full  according  to 
the  age,  health,  &c.  of  the  animal : the  musk, 
when  dry,  is  of  a dark  reddish  brown  colour  ; 
has  a bitterish  6ub-acrid  taste  ; and  a fra- 
grant smell,  agreeable  at  a distance,  but  60 
strong  and  pungent  as  to  be  highly  unplea- 
sant when  quite  near.  It  is  held  in  high 
estimation  as  a medicine  among  oriental 
nations. 

The  Javanese  Musk  Deer.  ( Moschus 
Javanicus.)  This  animal  is  rather  larger 
than  a full-sized  hare  : body  heavy  ; limbs 
very  delicate  : head  arched  and  long ; eyes 


of  a deer,  but  of  much  stouter  proportions- 
The  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  cover- 
ing the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  ; 
and  curving  downwards  between  the  eye 
and  car,  until  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  head  is  large 


JAVANESE  MOSS  DESK. 

(MOSCHOS  JAVANICUS.) 

large,  out  not  expressive.  Its  general  colour 
is  brown  mixed  with  gray  or  yellowish  re- 
flections, the  yellow  predominating  along 
the  back  and  tail,  on  the  legs,  the  neck,  and 
head.  . 

There  are  other  Musk-deer,  which  are 
very  small,  and  to  which  the  general  term 
of  Chcvrotaina  is  given  : they  are  inhabitants 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  Southern 
India  ; and  are  adapted  to  a forest  rather 
than  a mountain  life.  They  arc  timid  and 
wild  in  their  native  haunts,  but  gentle  and 
mild  in  captivity,  and  particularly  elegant 
in  their  appearance  and  movements. 

MUSK  OX.  ( Ovibos  moschatus .)  This 
animal,  which  by  some  naturalists  has  been 
considered  as  intermediate  between  the  sheep 
and  ox,  inhabits  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America,  where  the  country  is  mostly  rocky 
and  barren,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers.  When  they  are  fat  the  flesh  is  well- 
flavoured,  but  smells  strongly  of  musk. 
They  herd  together  in  flocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  The  Musk  Ox  is  about  the  height 
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and  broad,  and  the  nose  very  obtuse : the 
ears  are  short,  and  not  very  conspicuous. 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  in  general  brown  : 
on  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders  it  is 
long,  matted,  and  somewhat  curled  ; and 
this  bushy  state  of  the  hair  on  those  parts 
causes  the  animal  to  appear  humped.  On 
the  back  and  hips  the  hair  is  also  long,  but 
lies  even  and  smooth  ; and  on  the  shoulders, 
thighs,  and  sides,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang 
down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  tail 
is  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  in  the  fur. 
Beneath  the  long  hair,  on  all  parts  of  the 
animal,  is  a fine  kind  of  soft  ash-coloured 
wool,  which,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  would  be  highly  useful  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  legs  of  the  Musk 
Ox  are  short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with 
narrow  hoofs,  resembling  those  of  the  Moose. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and 
has  also  smaller  horns,  whose  bases  do  not 
meet.  Her  general  colour  is  black,  except 
that  the  legs  are  whitish,  and  between,  the 
horns  there  is  a bed  of  white  hair  intermixed 
with  rust  colour  : an  elevated  ridge  or  mane 
of  dusky  hair  runs  along  the  back,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  an  oblong  patch 
or  bed  of  white  hair,  shorter  than  the  rest, 
and  which  has  been  termed  the  saddle. 
The  Musk  Ox  runs  nimbly,  and  climbs  hills 
and  rocks  with  great  ease.  When  pursued 
by  the  hunter,  they  seek  for  safety  by  instant 
flight ; but  the  bulls  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerously irascible  when  closely  pressed. 
Perhaps  the  only  specimen  nowin  Europe 
is  that  preserved  in  the  noble  collection  at 
the  British  Museum.  This  individual  was 
brought  by  Capt.  Parry  from  Melville  Island. 

MUSK-RAT,  called  in  Canada,  where  it 
abounds,  the  MUSQUASH.  ( Fiber  zitrthi- 
cus .)  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  rabbit,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour  ; 
its  feet  are  parti)'  webbed  ; and  its  tail  some- 
what  flattened/  It  has  four  very  strong 
cutting  teeth,  of  which  those  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  nearly  an  inch  long  : the  fur  on  the 
whole  body  is  soft  and  glossy  and  ..cncath 
is  a fine  fur  or  thick  down,  as  in  the  beaver. 

It  1ms  also  similar  instincts  and  dispositions  ; 
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living  in  a social  state  in  the  winter,  in  cu- 
riously constructed  huts,  built  near  the  edge 
of  some  lake  or  river.  These  huts  are  about 
two  feet  and  a half  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
plastered  with  great  neatness  in  the  inside, 
and  covered  externally  with  a kind  ofbasket- 
j work,  of  rushes,  &c.,  carefully  interlaced  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a compact  and  secure 
guard,  impermeable  by  water.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  under  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  food,  which,  consists  entirely  of 
| roots  and  vegetables.  In  summer  these 
creatures  wander  about  in  pairs,  feeding  vo- 
raciously on  herbs  and  roots  : at  this  season 
they  become  extremely  fat,  and  are  much 
sought  after,  partly  for  their  flesh,  but  chiefly 
for  their  skins,  which  are  valuable.  Their 
odour  resembles  that  of  musk  ; and  the  skin, 

1 when  taken  from  the  body,  still  retains  the 
scent.  This  musky  odour  is  owing  to  a 
whitish  fluid  deposited  in  certain  glands 
near  the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  fur  is  used 
in  hat- making. 

| Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Musquashes 
; vary  considerably  in  size,  and  that  though 
they  have  a strong  musky  smell,  particularly 
| the  males,  in  spring,  their  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  who  prize  it  for  a time  when 
it  is  fat,  but  soon  tire  of  it.  They  generally 
have  three  litters  in  a year,  and  from  three 
to  seven  in  a litter.  Great  numbers  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  inundations  which  cover  the 
low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and  in  severe 
winters  they  are  almost  extirpated  from 
some  localities  by  the  freezing  of  the  swamps 
inhabited  by  them.  Famine  in  such  cases 
prompts  them  to  destroy  each  other  ; and 
they  are  subject  to  some  disease  which  oc- 
casionally proves  fatal  to  vast  numbers. 

1 The  principal  seasons  for  taking  the  Mus- 
quash are,  the  autumn,  before  thj  snow  falls, 
and  the  spring,  after  it  has  disappeared,  but 
while  the  ice  is  still  entire.  In  the  winter 
time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the  houses 
and  breathing-holes  from  being  seen.  One 
of  the  first  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to 
stop  all  the  holes  with  the  exception  of  one, 
at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  the 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  speared 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  come 
hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  Mus- 
quash burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes, 
making  branched  canals  many  yards  in 
extent ; and  forming  its  nest  in  a chamber 
at  the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are 
brought  forth.  When  its  house  is  attacked 
in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  these  passages, 
but  in  the  spring  they  are  frozen  up.  It  is, 
a watchful  but  not  a very  shy  animal.  It 
will  approach  very  near  a boat  or  canoe,  but 
<lives  instantly  on  perceiving  the  flash  of  a 
gun.  It  may  l>e  frequently  seen  sitting  on  the 
shore  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a rounded 
form,  and  not  easily  tube  distinguished  from 
a piece  of  earth,  until,  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  uuiinal. 

MUSLIN  [MOTIIS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Psyche, 
Penthophora , Nudaria , &c. 

MU80PHA0A:  MUSOPIIAGID/E  ; 
or  PLANTAIN-EATERS  A genus  of 
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Scansorial  birds,  evidently  allied  to  the 
Insessorial  or  Perchers.  The  base  of  the 
bill  is  enormously  dilated,  so  ns  to  spread 
like  a casque  or  helmet  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  where  its 
thickened  sides  form  a semicircle.  Nostrils 
oval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to 
the  eyes,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  The  species  Musophaga  violacea  here 
figured  is  a very  magnificent  bird.  Bill  rich 
yellow,  passing  into  crimson  ; orbits  naked, 
and,  like  the  compact  velvety  feathers  of 
the  crown,  glossy  crimson  ; a white  stripe 


PLANTAIN-KATER. 

(MD80PHAQA  VIOIiAOBA.) 

beginning  below  the  eye  and  extending  above 
the  ear  ; secondary  and  part  of  the  primary 
quills  carmine,  margined  and  tipped  with 
blackish  violet,  which  is  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage,  changing  into  a very  deep 
green  on  the  under  parts,  which  is  very  rich 
on  the  tail ; legs  strong  and  black  ; gape 
wide.  The  Gold  Coast  and  Senegal,  in 
Africa,  are  its  localities* 

MUSSEL.  (MytUwi.')  A genus  of  Mol- 
luscous animals,  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  shell  is  bivalve,  of  an  oblong  tri- 
angular form,  terminating  in  a point,  and 
having  its  two  extremities  equal.  The  head 
of  the  animal  is  in  the  acute  angle.  The 
Common  Salt-water  Mussel  ( Mytilusedu- 
lis)  is  distinguished  by  a strong  shell,  slightly 
iucurvated  on  one  side,  and  angulated  on  the 
other  ; the  end  near  the  hinge  being  pointed, 
and  the  other  rounded.  Mussels  abound  on 
the  rocks  of  our  own  coasts,  to  which  they  are 
fixed  by  their  byssus.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  always  found  attached 
to  rocks,  stones,  or  to  the  shells  of  each  other, 
they  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  in- 
capable of  progressive  motion  ; but  although 
they  have  uo  tendency  to  change  of  place, 
they  seem  possessed  of  a certain  degree  of 
locomotive  power ; and  their  manner  of 
exerting  it  has  been  examined  and  well  ex- 
plained by  Reaumur,  lie  discovered  that 
their  mode  of  progression  consisted  in  thrust- 
ing their  tongue- like  foot  out  of  the  shell, 
curving  it,  hooking  it  to  some  adjacent  body, 
and  thus  drawing  themselves  forward  to  the 
point  of  attachment. 

Although  Mussels  commonly  afford  a sup- 
ply of  wholesome  food,  they  sometimes  (in 
spring)  acquire  very  poisonous  properties  ; 
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and  many  persons  have  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  violent  symptoms  after  eating 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  with 
some  constitutions,  after  partaking  of  certain 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  that  intolerable  itchings 
all  over  the  body  take  place,  accompanied 
by  great  restlessness  and  agitation,  and  fol- 
lowed by  cutaneous  eruptions. 

MUSTELA:  MUSTELED®.  A genus 
and  family  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  length  and  slenderness 
of  their  bodies.  The  characters  of  this  genus 
are  : six  cutting-teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  upper 
being  erect,  acute,  and  separate  ; the  lower 
more  obtuse ; the  tongue  smooth.  [See 
Weasel.] 

MU  TILLED.®.  A family  of  Hymcnop- 
terous  insects,  generally  found  in  hot  sandy 
situations,  and  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  other  sand-wasps.  They  are  soli- 
tary in  their  habits  : the  males  occasionally 
frequent  flowers  ; but  the  females  arc  always 
found  on  the  ground,  and  they  run  with 
great  quickness,  secreting  themselves,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  amongst  grass  and  under 
stones.  The  antenna;  are  filiform  or  seta- 
ceous, the  first  and  third  joints  being  elon- 
gated ; the  lnbrum  is  transverse  and  abated; 
tile  mandibles  notched  ; and  the  body  often 
very'  much  clothed  with  hair.  The  females 
arc  destitute  of  wings  and  ocelli,  but  they 
are  provided  with  a powerful  sting. 

MYA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals,  | 
inclosed  in  a bivalve  shell.  The  Myte  are 
to  be  found  both  in  the  ocean  and  m nvers  i 
the  marine  kinds  generally  burrow  m the 
sand,  and  those  wliich  inhabit  rivers  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  mud.  They  are  of 
considerable  importance,  in  consequence  ot 
the  shell  sometimes  producing  a quantity  ot 
pearls  ; and  the  shell  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pearl  Mussel.  One  end  oi  this 
shell  gapes  considerably,  and  at  the  “P^ttre 
the  thick  epidermis  is  lengthened  out  into  a 
tube,  which  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  ani- 
mal at  pleasure.  It  is  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  seas ; 
and  in  several  places  it  is  used  as  food  ; it  is 
also  devoured  by  various  aquatic  birds.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  Sir  John  Hawkins  had 
a patent  for  fishing  for  it  in  the  river  Irt, 
in  Cumberland.  There  was  also  a great 
fishery  for  pearls  in  the  river  Tay,  which 
extended  from  Perth  to  Loch  Toy  ; and  it 
is  said  that  the  pearls  sent  from  thence,  from 
the  year  1751  to  17(14,  were  worth  10,000/. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  pearls  in  these  shells  which  bring  from 
1/.  to  21. 

MYCETES.  A genus  of  Quadrumana 
inhabiting  the  American  continent,  and  po- 
pularly called  Howling  Monkeys.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a pyramidal  head,  the  upper 
iaw  of  which  descends  much  below  the  cra- 
nium while  the  branches  of  the  lower  one 
ascend'very  high,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
a bony  drum,  formed  by  a vesicular  inflation 
of  thcVoid  bone,  wliich  communicates  until 
their  larvnx,  and  imparts  to  their  voice  pro- 
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They  are  shaggy  animals,  about  the  size  of 
a fox,  of  different  shades  of  brown  or  black- 
ish ; the  females  carry  their  young  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  some  of  them  are  dif- 
ferently coloured  from  the  males  : these 
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are  of  a social  disposition  and  grave  deport-  ; 
ment ; and  most  of  them  have  thick  beams. 
They  utter  their  hideous  yells  and  howling  , 
by  night ; and  subsist  on  fruits  and  foliage. 

MYCETOPHELID®.  A subfamily  of  | 
Dipterous  insects,  of  small  and  active  habits,  j 
Tliev  are  found  in  damp  situations,  amongst 
various  plants  ; and  many  of  the  species  , 
enter  our  houses,  and  are  found  on  the  I 
windows.  They  are  capable  of  leaping  by 
means  of  their  hind  legs  ; and  are  distin-  i 
guished  by  having  two  or  three  unequal-  i 
sized  ocelli  ; eyes  generally  round ; head 
not  rostrated  ; the  antenna  slender,  and  | 
never  fasciculated. 

MYCTERIA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  j 
Birds  allied  to  the  Storks,  of  wliich  there  are  | 
several  species:  the  best  known  i=  the  J/.  j 
Americana,  or  common  Jabiru.  L=’ee  |j 
BIRU.] 

MYLABRTS.  A genus  of  Vesicatory  Bee- 
tles ( Cantharidcc \ The  head  is  large,  I 
broad,  and  rounded  behind : the  thorax 
nearly  orbicular  : and  the  elytra  slightly 
inclined  at  the  sides.  They  have  long  an- 
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tenna-,  with  eleven  distinct  joints  in  both 
eexc.  This  genus  abounds  in  speaes,  Afria^ 
and  A4a  br  ing  the  chief  countries  where 
thev  are  found.  Mylnhri* cichorii. the  >q>ecies 
here  figured,  inhabits  tltc  south  of  Europe  l 
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and  its  vesicatory  properties  are  ns  powerful 
as  the  Ccmtharis  of  the  shops,  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  mixed  in  Italy. 

MYLODON.  A gigantic  animal  which 
has  long  since  become  extinct. 

The  teeth  of  the  Mylodon  are  eighteen  in 
number,  five  on  each  side  above  and  four 
below  : they  are  simple,  long,  fangless,  of 
uniform  substance  and  nearly  straight,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  is  slightly  curved.  From  its 
dentition,  therefore,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  jaws,  it  is  concluded  that  it 
fed  on  the  leaves  or  slender  terminal  twigs 
of  trees,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  girulfe, 
the  elephant,  and  the  sloth.  The  extra- 
ordinary stature  of  the  giraffe  raises  its 
mouth  with  ease  to  its  food  ; the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  conveys  the  food  to  its  mouth  ; 
and  the  comparatively  light  weight  of  the 
sloth  enables  him  to  run  along  the  under 
side  pf  the  boughs  till  he  has  reached  a com- 
modious feeding-place  : but  the  Mylodon  and 
his  congeners  had  short  and  massive  necks, 
and  were  as  bulky  as  the  Rhinoceros  ; so 
that  it  is  apparently  impossible  they  could 
obtain  their  food  in  the  same  manner  us  either 
of  the  animals  we  have  mentioned.  In  his 
analysis  of  the  osteological  structure  of  the 
1 Mylodon,  Professor  Owen,  after  alluding  to 
. its  very  perfect  clavicles,  which  have  been 
I alternately  received  as  evidence  of  the  bur- 
rowing and  climbing  hypothesis,’  does  not 
admit  them  to  be  necessarily  essential  to 
those  qualities,  since  the  bear  and  the  badger, 

< the  one  a climbing  and  the  other  a burrow- 
ing animal,  are  perfectly  destitute  of  them  : 
but  from  a comparison  of  the  hand  of  the 
Mylodon  with  that  of  certain  ant-eaters,  he 
infers  that  it  was  an  instrument  employed 
in  digging  or  removing  the  earth.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  the 
corresponding  excess  of  muscular  pow’er,  as 
shown  by  the  spinal  crest  of  the  sacrum,  he 
regards  as  farther  evidence  against  the 
climbing  theory  ; while  he  believes  that  the 
enormous  tail  formed  a tripod  with  the  hind 
legs,  which  could  well  support  the  weight  of 
the  animal,  and  leave  the  anterior  limbs  at 
liberty.  “ If  the  foregoing  physiological  in- 
• terpretation  of  the  osseous  frame-work  of  the 
I gigantic  extinct  sloths  be  the  true  one,” 
i says  Mr.  Owen,  “ they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  commenced  the  process  of  prostrating 
the  chosen  tree  by  scratching  away  the  soil 
from  the  roots  ; for  which  office  we  find  in 
the  Mylodon  the  modem  scansorial  fore-feet 
of  the  sloth  modified  after  the  type  of  that 
of  the  partially  fossorial  ant-eater.  The 
compressed  or  nibcom pressed  form  of  the 
claws,  which  detracts  from  their  power  as 
burrowing  instruments,  adds  to  their  fit- 
ness for  penetrating  the  interspaces  of  roots, 
and  for  exposing  and  liberating  them  from 
the  attached  soil.  This  operation  having 
been  duly  effected  by  the  alternate  action  of 
the  fore-feet,  aided  probably  by  the  ungui- 
nilate  digits  of  the  hind  feet,  the  long  and 
curved  fore-claws,  which  are  habitually 
flexed  and  fettered  in  the  movements  of  ex- 
[ tension,  would  next  be  applied  to  the  op- 
1 posite  sides  of  the  loosened  trunk  of  the  tree: 


and  now  the  Mylodon  would  derive  the  full 
advantage  of  those  modifications  of  its  fore- 
feet by  which  it  resembles  the  Bradypus  ; 
the  correspondence  in  the  structure  of  the 
prehensile  instruments  of  the  existing  and 
extinct  sloths,  extending  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  different  degrees  of  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome.  In  the  small  climbing 
sloth  the  claws  are  long  and  slender,  having 
only  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal’s  light 
body,  wrhich  is  approximated  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  towards  the  grasped  branch, 
as  to  a fixed  point.  The  stouter  proportions 
of  the  prehensile  hooks  of  the  Mylodon 
accord  with  the  harder  task  of  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  part  seized  and  bringing 
it  down  to  the  body.  For  the  long  and 
slender  branchial  nnd  anti-branchial  bones 
of  the  climbing  sloth  we  find  substituted  in 
its  gigantic  predecessor  a humerus,  radius, 
and  ulna  of  more  robust  proportions,  of  such 
proportions,  indeed,  in  the  Mylodun  robustus 
as  are  unequalled  in  any  other  known  ex- 
isting or  extinct  animal.  The  tree  being 
thus  partly  undermined  and  firmh  grappled 
with,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  pelvis, 
and  hind  limbs,  animated  by  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  unusually  large  spinal 
chord,  would  combine  their  forces  with  those 
of  the  anterior  members  in  the  efforts  at 
prostration.  And  now  let  us  picture  to  our- 
selves the  massive  frame  of  the  Megatherium, 
convulsed  with  the  mighty  wrestling,  every 
vibrating  fibre  reacting  upon  its  bony  attach- 
ment with  a force  which  the  sharp  and 
strong  crests  and  apophyses  loudly  bespeak  : 
— extraordinary  must  have  been  the  strength 
and  proportions  of  that  tree,  which,  rocked 
to  and  fro,  to  right  and  left,  in  such  an  em- 
brace, could  long  withstand  the  efforts  of  its 
ponderous  assailant. 

[For  some  additional  particulars,  accom- 
panied by  a figure,  6ee  Mvlodox  kobustus 
in  Supplement.] 

MYOCHAMA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  of 
which  only  one  species  i9  known  (the  M. 
nnomioides  of  New  South  Wales),  described 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  as  — “ inequivalve,  irregular, 
attached,  sub-equilateral  ; attached  valve 
flat,  w’ith  two  marginal,  diverging  teeth,  and 
one  end  of  a little  testaceous  appenduge  fixed 
between  them  by  a horny  cartilage  ; free 
valve  convex  with  umbo  incurved,  and  two 
very  minute  diverging  teeth,  between  which 
the  other  end  of  the  testaceous  appendage  1 
is  placed  ; external  surface  of  both  valves  | 
conforming  to  the  grooves  or  undulations  , 
in  the  shell  to  which  the  specimen  is  at- 
tached : muscular  impressions  tw©  in  each  1 
valve ; pallcal  impression  with  a short 
sinus.” 

MYOXUS.  [See  Dormouse.] 

MYRAPETRA.  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
tera,  which  constructs  a singular  nest.  [See 
Wasp.] 

MYRIAPOD  A.  The  name  given  to  the 
lowest  class  of  articulated  animals ; in- 
cluded by  some  naturalists  among  the  in- 
sects, and  bcaoing  considerable  affinity  to 
them  ; but  differing  from  that  lurge  cluss  in 
the  absence  of  wings,  and  in  the  body  being 
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composed  of  an  extensive  series  of  segments, 
each  provided  with  a pair  of  legs.  [See 
I ulus:  Centipede  : Cuilopoda.  : Cliilog- 

NATILA  : SCOLOPENDRA.] 

MYRMECOBIUS.  A genus  of  marsupial 
animals  which  feed  on  ants.  Myrmccobiu* 
jasciatus , the  only  known  species,  is  a native 
of  Australia:  it  is  formed  like  a squirrel, 
and  i9  of  the  size  of  a rat : has  fif'tv-two 
teeth  ; and  is  marked  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  with  white  bands  on  a reddish 
ground  tint. 

MYRMECOPHAGA.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  edentate  quadrupeds.  [See  Ant- 
eater.] 

MYRMELEON ; MYRMELEONTDiE. 
A genus  and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
one  species  of  which,  the  Myrmelenn  jurmi- 
caleo,  or  Ant-lion,  has  been  described  under 
its  well-known  English  name. 

MYSIS,  or  OPOSSUM  SIIROrP.  {My sis 
vulgaris.)  This  curious  little  Crustacean 
bears,  in  its  general  form,  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  Shrimps  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  from  the  true  Deeapoda 
by  the  external  position  of  its  branchiae,  <vc. 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  feet,  it  holds 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  Decapods 
and  ordinary  Stomapods.  Each  of  the  legs 
has  a natural  appendage,  so  much  developed 
as  to  make  the  limb  appear  bifid  : and  thus, 
including  the  feet-jaws,  which  also  possess 
similar  appendages,  the  Opossum  Shrimp 
may  be  said  to  have  thirty-two  legs.  I he 


Honey  Eater,  called  the  Miner  by  the  co- 
lonists in  Van  Diemen's  Land  : it  moves 
about  in  small  flocks  of  from  four  to  ten  in 
number.  Mr.  Gould  tells  us  tliat  it  is  very 
restless  and  inquisitive  if  its  haunts  be  in- 
truded upon  ; “no  sooner  does  the  hunter 
come  within  the  precinct#  of  its  abode  llum 
the  whole  tribe  assemble  round  him  and 
perform  the  most  grotesque  actions,  spread- 
ing out  their  wings  and  taii.  hanging  from 
the  branches,  and  keeping  up  ail  the  time 
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common  name  of  this  Crustacean  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  which 
enables  it  to  afford  a special  protection  to 
the  e"2s.  Attached  to  the  inner  division  oi 
ench°of  the  posterior  legs  the  female  has  p 
lar^e  concave  scale : and  thus  a pouch  is 
formed,  which  is  capable  of  considerable  ex- 
tension. Here  the  eggs  arc  received  when 
they  quit  the  ovarium,  and  here  the  young 
remain  till  their  form  is  fully  developed  | 
when  the  parent  opens  the  valves  of  the 
pouch,  and  liberates  the  whole  brood  at  once. 
These  are  the  chief  Crustacea  which  inhabit 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  such  amazing  numbers 
as  to  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
Whalebone  Whale,  and  to  support  the  pro- 
digious shoals  of  Salmon  which  resort  thither 
inthc  months  of  July  and  August. 

MYTILACE/E.  An  order  of  Mollusca, 
of  which  the  common  Mussel  furnishes  an 
example. 

MYTILUS.  [Sec  Mussel.] 

\fV7 ANTHA.  A genus  of  Australian 
birds  beloiudng  to  the  family  Mcliphagblcc. 
One  species  fs  the  Jf.  Gami/a,  or  Gxukplous 


AUSTF-ALIAN  bzli^bird. 

(MTZANTHA  UEUSOPERT8.) 

one  incessant  babbling  note  : ” by  following 
up  the  intruder  in  this  way,  **  they  become 
very  troublesome  and  annoying,  awakin? 
us  thev  do  the  suspicions  of  the  other  animals 
of  which  you  are  in  pursuit.  It  feeds 
ainon"  the  branches  of  the  Eucalypti,  from 
the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  which  it  obtains 
abundance  of  genial  food  ; but  it  also  preys 
with  avidity  on  insects.  Its  nest  is  cup- 
shaped,  and  very  neatly  built  of  fine  twigs 
and  coarse  grass,  and  lined  with  .earners, 
and  it  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  com- 
mon Thrush  ( Turilus  musicus).  Another  i 
nretty  yellow-olive  species  peculiar  to  >ew 
South  Wales  is  the  Australian  Bell-bird 
(Myzantha  mclanophrys),  figured  in  our  cut 
from  Mr.  Gould’s  fine  work.  The  note  of 
this  is  peculiar,  and  from  it  the  * 
have  given  the  species  the  name  oiBcU-birn, 
the  sound  having  been  compared,  and  justly, 
to  the  sound  of  distant  sheep-bells  : and 
when  this  is  poured  forth  from  a hundred 
throats  it  produces  a most  singular  eCect- 
The  Bell-bird  of  Demerara  is  quite  another 
bird.  [See  Campanero  ( Procmcis  canmcv- 
lata).]  By  some  naturalists  the  generic  name 
given  to  these  birds  is  Manor/nna.  Other 
species  will  be  found  figured  in  the  great 
work  of  ilr.  Gould. 

■NUDES.  (A'ais.l  These  are  small  semi- 
aquatic  worms,  of  the  order  rerrj»te.dMdy 
allied  to  the  Earthworms,  hut  having  the 
elongated  body,  and  the  rings  less 
They  live  in  holes  which  Utey^ perforate  in 
mud5  at  the  bottom  of  water,  a xid  from  which 

they  protrude  the  antenor  portion  of  the 

body,  incessantly  "loving  it. . Some^nave 
Mack  noints  upon  the  head,  which  nme  oecn 
regarded  « c«s.  Many  species  ex.sl  in  our 
frSTwatSl;  and  their  reproductive  power 
Is  notTess  astonishing  than  thatrfthen.vdr. 
or  Polypus.  Some  have  ve£ 

h^maUttnClerit  the  hind  extremity. 
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NAKOO.  One  of  the  native  names  of  the 
Narrow-beaked  Crocodile  of  India.  (G’u- 
vialis  gangeticus.) 

NARWHAL.  ( Monodon  monoceros .)  This 
extraordinary  marine  animal,  which  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  Unicorn, 
belongs  to  the  Cetacea,  but  differs  from  every 
other”  kind  of  Whale  by  having  no  teeth, 
properl;/  so  called,  and  in  being  armed  with 
a formidable  horn,  projecting  directly  for- 
ward from  the  upper  jaw,  in  a straight  line 
with  the  body.  This  horn  is  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long,  spirally  striated  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  tapering  to  a point  : 
it  is  harder  and  whiter  than  ivorj’,  for  which 
article  it  was  at  one  time  not  only  substi- 
tuted, but  was  also  in  high  repute  for  its 
supposed  medicinal  powers.  The  Narwhal 
is  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
length  from  the  mouth  to  the  tail  ; some- 
times much  more  ; and  it  is  occasionally, 
though  not  very  often,  found  with  two  of 
these  horus,  or  tusks,  sometimes  of  equal 
length,  and  sometimes  very  unequal.  The 
head  of  this  animal  is  short,  and  convex 
above  ; the  mouth  small ; the  spiracle  or 
breathing-hole  duplicated  within ; the  tongue 
long  : the  pectoral  fins  small ; the  back  tin- 
less, convex,  and  rather  wide  ; becoming  gra- 
dually accumulated  towards  the  tail,  which, 
as  in  other  Whales,  is  horizontal.  The  skin 
is  darkly  marbled  on  the  back,  lighter  on 
the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on  the  belly  : it 
is  quite  smooth,  and  there  is  a considerable 
depth  of  oil  or  blubber  beneath.  The  Nar- 
whal chiefly  inhabits  the  arctic  seas  ; and 
its  food  is  said  to  consist  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  flat-fish,  medusae,  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals. It  is  taken  by  means  of  the  harpoon  ; 
and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders. 
Although  both  swift  and  strong,  as  well  us 
being  armed  with  such  a prodigious  weapon, 
the  Narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell  for 
stating  that  in  the  general'  form  of  the  body, 
in  the  obtuse  and  rounded  head,  its  small 
gape,  its  tinless  back,  and  in  the  form  and 
! structure  of  the  cranium  — the  Narwhal  ap- 
! proaches  very  near  to  the  Beluga.  Of  its 
! tooth  or  horn , this  gentleman  thus  speaks  : 
“ To  what  extent  the  ascribed  power  of  the 
tooth  may  be  true,  we  have  but  little  means 
of  ascertaining  ; but  there  is  the  structural 
evidence  of  its  form,  and  its  extraordinary 
development,  to  indicate  that  there  must  be 
some  esi»ecial  use  for  so  long  and  sharp  and 
powerful  a weapon  ; and  really  there  seems 
no  reasonable  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other  object  than  that  formerly  attributed 
to  it  by  the  ignorant,  — namely,  that  of  de- 
fence. In  this  respect,  it  forms,  indeed,  an 
additional  instance  to  numerous  others,  of 
gregarious  animals,  to  the  males  of  which 
alone  belongs  such  a development  of  the 
teeth  or  the  horns  as  shall  constitute  them 
the  natural  defenders  of  the  herd.  The  ele- 
phant, the  wild  boar,  and  even  the  horse, 
offer  examples  of  the  former,  and  the  ante- 
lopes and  deer  of  the  latter  ; and  there  can 
1 be  no  doubt  that  the  restriction  of  this  weapon 
to  the  males  in  the  Narwhal  has  a similar 

object.”  “ It  would  be  a strange  anomaly 
were  the  apparent  singleness  of  this  weapon 
real ; but  the  truth  is,  that  both  the  teeth 
are  invariably  formed  in  the  jaw,  not  only 
of  the  male,  but  of  the  female  also  — but 
that  in  ordinary  cases  one  only,  and  this  in 
the  former  sex,  is  fully  developed,  the  other 
remaining  in  a rudimentary  condition,  as  is 
the  case  with  both  in  the  female.” 

NASALIS.  A genus  of  monkeys,  con- 
taining the  curious  Bornean  long-nosed  Mon- 
key. [See  Proboscis  Monkey.] 

NASS  A.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
a small  globular  or  oval  shell,  according  to 
the  spire,  which  in  some  is  short,  and  in 
others  long  ; mouth  oblong,  notched  ; inner 
lip  thickened,  and  spread  out,  occasionally 
very  large  ; right  lip  often  wrinkled  ; oper- 
culum horny.  By  some  authors  this  genus 
is  united  to  Ruccinum,  on  account  of  the 
little  tooth-like  projection  terminating  the 
columella.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  large, 
the  proboscis  short,  or  altogether  wanting  ; 
two  tentacula,  with  eyes  in  the  middle  ; foot 
very  large.  They  abound  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  some  are  occasionally  seen  on 
our  own  coasts.  They  may  sometimes  be 
6een  feeding  on  the  Mactra , which  they  effect 
by  piercing  the  shell  with  their  proboscis, 
and  extracting  the  contents  through  the  small 
round  aperture  which  by  this  means  they 
have  formed. 

NASUA.  A genus  of  Plantigrade  quad- 
rupeds, distinguished  by  the  elongation  and 
upward  curve  of  the  snout,  which  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  this  genus  have  the  power 
of  turning  about,  and  uprooting  the  earth, 
when  in  search  of  worms,  &e.  [See  Coati- 

J10NDJ.] 

NATATORES.  The  name  given  to  an 
Order  of  birds,  viz.  those  which  are  web- 
footed,  and  otherwise  adapted  for  an  aquatic 
life.  This  order  includes  five  families  ; the 
Anatidce,  or  Ducks  ; the  C'oh/mbidie,  or 
Divers  ; the  Alcidce , or  Auks ; the  Laridce , 
or  Gulls  ; and  the  PtUcanidte,  or  Pelicans. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  wings,  and  the 
powers  of  flight,  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
tribes  of  this  order  ; but  they  are  all  most 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
feathered  race  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
structure  and  position  of  their  feet ; the  toes  1 
being  invariably  connected  together  by  a | 
membrane,  and  the  legs  placed  behind  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  more 
efficient  instruments  for  its  propulsion  in 
the  water.  The  body  is  also  covered  with 
a thick  coat  of  down  beneath  the  feathers  ; 
and  the  plumage  is  oiled  by  a secretion  of 
certain  glands  near  the  tail,  so  that  the 
water  rung  off  without  scarcely  wetting  the 
surface.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish, 
mollusca,  and  insects.  They  live  much  more 
upon  the  water  than  on  land  ; and  they  re- 
sort to  the  shore  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ( 
building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young. 

NATICA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shell  j 
of  which  is  globose,  thick,  and  generally 
smooth  ; spire  short,  pointed,  and  with  few 
volutions  ; outer  lip  thin  ; inner  lip  and  J 
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inside  smooth;  operculum  shelly  m some 
species,  horny  in  others  ; epidermis  thin, 
light,  and  transparent.  The  head  of  the 


NATTOA  VLUMBEA. 

animal  is  very  large,  having  two  tentacula 
with  eyes  at  the  base;  foot  large  and  thin. 
The  straight,  callous,  smooth  edge  of  the 
columella  serves  to  distinguish  tills  genus 
from  Nerita,  Helix,  &c.  > There  are  very 
many  recent  marine  species,  and  not  a tew 
fossil. 

N ATRIX.  A genus  of  Colubridce , a family 
of  snakes  destitute  of  poison-fangs  ; of  which 
our  common  harmless  snake  {Coluber  natrix) 
is  a type.  [See  Sxaice.] 

NATTER-JACK.  ( Bufocalamita .)  The 
English  name  of  a species  of  Toad,  ot  a 
lightish  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  clouded  with  dull  olive  ; but  its  most 
distinguishing  mark  is  a bright  yellow  line 
i running  down  the  middle  ot  the  hack.  It 
I never  leaps,  nor  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow 
pace  of  a toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like 
running.  They  are  found  m considerable 
numbers  near  stagnant  pools  and  ditches, 
where  they  congregate  for  the  purpose  ot 
breeding  ; and  their  hoarse  voices  are  heard 
at  a great  distance. 

NAULTINUS.  A genus  of  Lizards,  con- 
taining four  or  more  generally  green  coloured 
species,  natives  of  New  Zealand.  They  are 
allied  to  the  Geckos. 

NAUTILITES.  The  name  given  to i nu- 
merous chambered  shells  existing  in  a fossil 
state,  nearly  resembling  the  Nautilus,  above 
described,  and  which  are  found  m almost 
all  marine  strata,  from  the  oldest  limestones 
and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian  system,  down 
to  those  overlying  the  chalk. 

NAUTILUS.  {Nautilus  Pompilius.)  The 
Pearl  Nautilus,  so  named  from  the  nacreous 
lining  of  its  shell,  belongs  to  a genus  of  Te- 
tr abranchiate  Cephalopoda;  but  though  the 
shell  of  this  animal  is  well  known,  ‘ieJnS 
I fouud  in  the  seas  of  most  tropical  latitudes, 
the  most  vague  and  incorrect  ideas  were, 
until  lately,  formed  of  its  living  inhabitant : 


Bennett,  near  the  New  Hebrides  Island*  ; 
which,  preserved  in  spirits,  is  now  in  the  | 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  ■ 
Nautilus  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  j 
living  state,  owing  to  its  being  an  inhabitant 
of  the  open  sea,  and  |*>6ses6ing  the  power  of  | 
sinking  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Externally 
the  shell  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being  | 
a flattened  spiral  ; but  on  examining  it* 
interior,  we  find  it  divided  into  chamber*, 
by  a large  number  of  transverse  partitions 
of  shelly  matter  ; sometime*  as  many  a« 
thirty  or  forty  separate  chamber*  or  divi- 
sions, each  communicating  with  the  re»tby 
a small  tubular  hole  near  the  centre.  The  j 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  shell  therefore 
presents  a large  but  shallow  concavity, 
pierced  with  a central  or  nearly  central  hole; 
while  beyond  it  lie  all  the  divisions  adverted 
to.  The  outer  chamber  is  by  far  the  largest, 
and  to  this  the  body  of  the  animal  is  re- 
stricted ; but  it  maintains  a connection  with 
the  rest  by  means  of  a membranous  tube, 
called  the  siphuncle , which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  each  partition,  and  thus  pene-  , 
trates  even  to  the  innermost  and  smallest  • 
chamber.  These  animals  are  furnished  with  - 
numerous  tentacula.  short,  slender,  and  un-  1 
provided  with  suckers.  They  usually  re- 
main  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  are 
able  to  creep  along  rather  quickly,  support- 
ing themselves  upon  their  tentacu.a,  with 
the  head  downwards,  and  the  shell  raised 
above.  After  stormy  weather,  as  it  becomes 
more  calm,  they  may  be  seen,  in  peat 
numbers,  floating  upon  the  surface  ol  the 
waves,  with  the  head  put  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacula resting  upon  the  water,  the  shell  at 
the  same  time  being  undermost : they  re- 
main, however,  but  a short  time  sailing  in 
this  manner,  as  they  have  the  power  of  easily 
returning  to  their  situation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea, “by  merely  drawing  in  their  ten- 
tacula and  upsetting  the  shell. 

NAVICELLA.  A genus  of  fluviatile 
Mollusca,  inhabiting  the  clear  rivers  of  Inaia, 
the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  The  shell  is  trans- 
versely oval  ; dorsal  surface  convex  : with 
the  apex  straight  and  bent  down  to  the  edge, 
not  spiral  ; operculum  testaceous,  flat,  sub- 
quadrate, with  a lateral  articulation  : the 
shell,  indeed,  altogether  much  resembling  a 
Patella.  The  animal  is  distinguished  by  a 
large  head,  having  two  tentacula,  the  eves 
placed  on  the  summit  of  two  small  protube- 
rances at  their  base  ; foot  large  : they  creep 
well  on  the  rocks,  and  do  not  continue  fixed 
to  one  spot. 

NAXIA.  A genus  of  short-tailed  De- 
capod Crustacea,  containing  some  singular 
spine-fronted  species  of  Crabs,  found  in  the 
Eastern  Seas. 

NEB  YLIA.  A eenus  of  singular  Crus- 
taeen  belonging  to  the  Entomostraou  order 
Phj/llojfoda,  and  containing  two  or  more  in 
teres’ing  British  species- 


NAUTILUS  AND  SECTION  OF  SHELL. 

we  believe,  indeed,  it  was  only  in  1829  tlmt  j 

Mln»l  waa  known  ttnth  any  ecrmit.u-, 

one  having  been  caught  alive  bj  Mr.  ta. 


NECROTHAGA.  The  appellation  given 
bv  I.atreille  to  an  extensive  group  of  Cole- 
opterous insects,  highly  serviceable 
moving  the  decaying  remains  of  animal 
matter  and  such  Vin<is  of  impurities.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  definition,  they 
are  “ chiefly  distinguished  by  having  the 
ontennaj  gradually  or  suddenly  thickened 
at  the  tips  ; the  mandibles  generally  robust 
and  exserted  ; the  maxilhc  with  the  outer 
lobe  large,  but  not  pulpiform  nor  articu- 
lated ; the  maxillary  palpi  with  the  basal 
joint  often  small ; the  body  often  oval  or 
oblong,  with  the  prosternum  not  anteriorly 
produced  ; the  elytra  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  abdomen  ; the  legs  formed  for  running, 
and  not  contractile.”  Though  the  Necro- 
phaga  in  general  subsist  on  the  decaying 
remains  of  animal  matter,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies feed  upon  decaying  fungi  and  other 
vegetable  remains  ; while  in  others  are  to 
be  traced  vestiges  of  those  predaceous  hubits 
which  characterize  another  group  of  beetles. 
[See  next  Art .] 

NECROPIIORUS  ; or  SEXTON- 
BEETLES.  A genus  of  Coleoptera  belong- 
ing to  the  preceding  group,  and  containing 
several  species  found  in  Europe  and  North 
America  principally;  though  some  are  found 
also  on  the  mountains  of  South  America  and 
Asia.  The  hubits  of  all  the  species  are  be- 
lieved to  be  similar  to  the  example  referred 
to  beneath.  Our  figure  represents  the  Ne- 
cruphurns  vespillo , perhaps  the  first  species 
on  which  observations  were  made.  It  has 


(NBCR0PH0R.0  8 vespillo.) 

the  elytra  red,  and  banded  with  black. 
From  Mr.  Newman's  interesting  History  of 
Insects  we  extract,  as  a good  summary 
of  the  habits  of  the  genus,  his  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  Great  Black  Sexto.y 
Beetle  ( Xecrophurns  gennunus). — "It  is 
about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a black  colour, 
and  so  fetid  that  the  hands  smell  for  hours 
after  handling  it ; and  if  it  crawl  on  woollen 
clothes  which  are  not  washed,  the  smell  con- 
tinues for  several  days.  The  Sexton  Beetle 
lavs  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  putrefying  dead 
animals,  which,  when  practicable,  it  buries 
in  the  ground.  In  Russia,  where  the  poor 
people  are  buried  but  a few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  Sexton  Beetles 
avail  themselves  of  the  bodies  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  graves  arc  pierced  with  their 
holes  in  every  direction  ; at  evening,  hun- 
dreds of  these  beetles  may  be  seen  in  the 
church-yards,  either  buzzing  over  recent 
graves,  or  emerging  from  them.  The  Sex- 
ton Beetle  in  this  country  seldom  finds  so 
convenient  a provision  for  him,  and  he  is 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  much  more 
trouble  ; he  sometimes  avails  himself  of  dead 


dogs  and  horses,  but  these  are  too  great 
tarities  to  he  his  constant  resort ; the  usual  ’ 
objects  of  his  search  are  dead  mice,  rats, 
birds,  frogs,  and  moles ; of  these  a bird  is 
most  commonly  obtained.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  every  kind  of  garbage 
that  is  thrown  out  attracts  these  beetles  as 
noon  as  it  begins  to  smell,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  them  settling  in  our  streets, 
enticed  by  the  grateful  odour  of  such  sub-  [ 
stances.  The  Sexton  Beetles  hunt  in  couples,  I 
male  and  female  ; and  where  six  or  eight 
are  found  in  a large  animal,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  males  and  females,  in  equal  num- 
bers ; they  hunt  by  scent  only,  the  chase 
being  mostly  performed  when  no  other  sense 
would  be  very  available,  viz.  in  the  night. 
When  they  have  found  a bird,  great  comfort  i 
is  expressed  by  the  male,  who  wheels  round  I 
and  round  above  it,  like  a vulture  over  the  I 
putrefying  carcass  of  some  giant  of  the  forest, 

— the  female  settles  on  it  at  once,  without 
this  testimonial  of  satisfaction  ; the  male  at 
last  settles  also,  and  a savoury  and  ample 
meal  is  made  before  the  great  work  is  begun. 
After  the  beetles  have  appeased  the  calls  of 
hunger,  the  bird  is  abandoned  for  a while  ; 
they  both  leave  it  to  explore  the  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a place  suitable  for  interment : if  on 
a ploughed  field  there  is  no  difficulty  ; but 
if  on  grass,  or  among  stones,  much  lubour  is 
required  to  draw  it  to  a more  suitable  place. 
The  operation  of  burying  is  performed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  male  beetle,  the  female 
mostly  hiding  herself  in  the  body  of  the  bird 
about  to  be  buried,  or  sitting  quietly  upon 
it,  and  allowing  herself  to  be  buried  with 
it : the  male  begins  by  digging  a furrow  all 
round  the  bird,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
an  inch,  turning  the  earth  outside  ; his  head 
is  the  only  tool  used  in  this  operation  ; it  is 
held  sloping  outwards,  and  is  exceedingly 
powerful.  After  the  first  furrow  is  com- 
pleted, another  is  made  within  it,  and  the 
earth  is  thrown  into  the  first  furrow  ; then 
a third  furrow  is  made,  and  this  is  completely 
under  the  bird,  so  that  the  beetle  whilst 
working  at  it  is  out  of  sight : now,  the  ope- 
ration can  only  be  traced  by  the  heaving  of 
the  earth,  which  soon  forms  a little  rampart 
rouml  the  bird  : as  the  earth  is  moved  from 
beneath,  and  the  surrounding  rampart  in- 
creases in  height,  the  bird  sinks.  After  in- 
cessant labour  for  about  three  hours  the 
beetle  emerges,  crawls  upon  the  bird,  and 
takes  a survey  of  his  work.  If  the  female 
is  on  the  bird,  she  is  driven  away  by  the 
male,  who  does  not  choose  to  be  intruded  on 
during  the  important  business.  The  male 
beetle  then  remains  for  about  an  hour  per- 
fectly still ; he  then  dismounts,  dives  again 
into  the  grave,  and  pulls  the  bird  down  by 
the  feathers  for  half  an  hour  ; its  own  weight 
appears  to  sink  it  but  very  little.  At  last, 
after  two  or  three  hours’  more  labour,  the 
beetle  comes  up,  again  gets  on  the  bird,  and 
again  takes  a survey,  and  then  drops  down  as 
though  dead,  or  fallen  suddenly  fast  asleep. 
When  sufficiently  rested,  he  rouses  himself, 
trends  the  bird  firmly  into  its  grave,  pulls  it 
by  the  feathers  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
having  settled  it  to  bis  mind,  begins  to  shovel 
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in  the  eartli  5 this  is  done  in  a very  short 
time,  by  means  of  his  broad  head  lie  goes 
behind  the  rampart  of  eartli,  and  pushes  it 
into  the  grave  with  amazing  strength  and 
dexterity  ; the  head  being  bent  directly 
downward  at  first,  and  then  the  nose  ele- 
vated with  a kind  of  jerk,  which  sends  the 
earth  forwards.  After  the  grave  is  thus 
filled  up,  the  enrth  is  trodden  in,  and  under- 
goes another  keen  scrutiny  all  round,  the 
bird  being  completely  hidden!  the  beetle 
then  makes  a hole  in  the  still  loose  earth, 
and  having  buried  the  bird  and  his  own 
bride,  next  buries  himself.  The  female 
having  laid  her  eggs  in  the  carcass  of  the 
bird,  in  number  proportioned  to  its  size,  and 
the  pair  having  eaten  as  much  of  the  savoury 
viand  as  they  please,  they  make  their  way 
out,  and  fly  away.”  The  eggs  are  quickly 
hatched,  and  when  the  grubs  become  perfect 
insects,  they  make  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
come  forth. 

NECTARINTAD^E.  A family  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  comprising  the  Honey-suckers, 
all  of  which  are  foreign.  They  are  distin- 
guished bv  a beak  of  medium  length,  arched, 
pointed,  and  compressed ; but  they  neither 
use  the  tail,  nor  climb.  Some  of  the  smaller 
species  have  a very  vivid  plumage.  I hey 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia  for  the  most 
part. 

NEGRO-FLY.  (Psifa  rosce.)  This  Hemip- 
teruus  insect,  which  is  sometimes  cubed 
the  Carrot-fly,  in  its  perfect  state  is  slightly 
haired,  shining  black,  rather  of  a metallic 
green.  The  head  is  reddish  yellow,  antenna! 
and  palpi  with  black  tips.  Legs  light  yellow; 
balancers  white  ; and  wings  clear  like  glass. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  summer.  I he 
larva  lives  in  tile  carrot, where  it  eats  passages-, 
it  is  found  particularly  near  the  extremity 
of  the  main  root.  The  carrots  die  off  by 
degrees,  as  thev  cannot  draw  sufficient  nou- 
rishment from  the  fibrous  roots.  \\  hen 
carrots  have  been  attacked  by  this  insect, 
they  lose  their  sweet  taste,  and  become 
rusty,  so  called  from  the  rusty  colour  as- 
sumed by  the  passages  of  the  maggots.  The 
larva  of  the  Negro-fly  is  cylindrical,  pointed 
anteriorly,  like  parchment,  shining,  smooth, 
bare,  pale  yellow  ; the  anal  joint .is  rounded, 
having  posteriorly  above  two  black,  rather 
elevated  spiracular  plates,  the  latter  having 
a sharp  point  at  the  end.  Leaving  the  carrot, 
the  larva  is  transformed  ill  the  earth  into  a 
small  light  brown,  obliquely  impressed,  little 
oval  mass  ; the  short,  roundish  head  end  of 
which  is  obliquely  truncated,  and  rather 
hollowed  out  above.  At  the  anal  end,  the 
two  spiracular  plates  of  the  larva  form  two 
small  tail  points.  The  only  way  to  dimmish 
their  numbers  is  to  pull  up  the  sickly  in- 
fested carrots,  which  arc  distinguishable  by 
their  yellow  outer  leaves,  and  early  wither- 
ing • and  to  destroy  the  insects  contained  in 
them  before  they  change  into  pupae. 


large,  but  contracted  near  the  aj>erture  ; 
operculum  epirul,  homy,  with  few  volution*. 

NEMEOBIUS.  A genu*  of  Diurnal 
Eepidoptera,  which  contain*  one  Erithh  spe- 
cies, the  Nemeoeius  Lucika  ; or  Dcke  or 
BuuGUXDr  Blttkufly.  This  small  indige- 
nous species  is  somewhat  local  in  it*  haunt*, 
though  not  by  any  mean*  rare.  The  upper 
surface  of  all  the  wingB  i*  obscure  brown,  ir- 
regularly spotted  with  fulvous,  disposed 
transversely,  the  base  of  the  wings  being  im- 
maculate, and  a central  black  dot  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  row  of  spot*:  the  anterior 


£ Sin  and  nearly  oval,  somewhat  com 
is  mm  ....  * <y„„*  , cnire  acute,  con 


DUES  OF  BURGCnTUT  BUTTERFLT 
(NEilEOBIUS  X.UCIHA.) 

wings  beneath  are  paler  than  the  upper  sur- 
face, with  two  ranges  of  fuscous  spots  towards 
the  tip  : the  posterior  wings  beneath  are  deep 
fulvous,  with  two  rows  of  white  spots,  and  a 
marginal  striga  of  black  dots  : the  cilia  on 
both  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  white, 
interrupted  with  fuscous  : the  antennae  anu 
upper  part  of  the  body  dusky.  The  t.ater- 
pillar  is  said  to  feed  ou  grasses  ; but  neither 
this  nor  its  chrysalis  appears  to  be  well 
known. 

NEOMORPHA.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
Epimachus,  of  which  the  only  known  specie* 
is  Neosioupha  Garnui.  a native  of  . e 
Zealand,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bocli,  is  confined  to  the  hills  near  Port 
Nicholson,  whence  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  in  great  request  among  the  natives,  who 
send  them  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  The 
straight  and  stout-beaked  bird  u regarded 
as  the  male ; the  slender  curved-biUed  as 
the  female.  The  natives  cnV^'  Their 
shrill  and  long-continued  whistle. 
food  consists  of  seeds  and  insects.  James 
Pomare.  the  New  Zealand  boy  »ho  accom- 
panied Mr.  Angus,  hail  a tail  ol  <hl'l’lrdJ" 
his  hair.  The  plumage  is  deep  black  , the 
tip  of  the  tail  white  ; the  beak  horn  coloured  ; 
wattle  rich  orauge. 


XEPHROPS.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  lobster.  *ud  contain- 

SSggBgfeftfls  I s;gs.  . I 
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w'*"'  , A f“,ni'y  of  Doriibran- 
tathe  tv™”“™  of.whit;l1  tlie  genus  Nereis 
!^r lave  an  even  number  of 
the' he  . ? tt,ttacheci  to  thc  sides  of  the  base  of 
litdehm J’  r"'°  otJer  biurticulated  ones  a 
forward,  and  between  these  two 
lam?'  , n.es'  T1,eir  branchial  consist  of  little 
en  • , f ’ ,t  ave,rscd.  b-v  a network  of  vessels  ; 
two  himd'l  13  fnfnrrhed  with  two  tubercles, 
m,d  fa0'  bristles,  Ilnd  a eirrlius  above 

inhabh  our  coastt  great  nUmb“  °f  s»tcks 

a Snmlnrdes’  tJ?e  ?er.ei*  Prol‘Ma,  exhibits, 
S,uI‘r  Peculiarity  m its  mode  of  propa- 
f?“Pn’  “er,e'y  by  spontaneous  division,  the 
th?moPiaft.°f  the  b0dy  bei"g  gradually  trans- 
° r ndditional  animal,  the  iiead 
ui1'",?"1"  cirrhi  being  already  deve- 
loped,  [bee  Dokslukanciiiata.] 


fS/fS,EA‘.  A genus  °f  Mollusca,  family 
Cmahjc-a  only  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
?°*  7,5mbliid  by  ™y  other.  It  is  oblong, 
^71ted'  “■??  consists  of  numerous  whorls  ; 
one  n ,n'llh  “ str°ngfold  on  the  columella, 
f,“J e °“  1 ‘he  outer  lip,  and  one  on  the  inner 
lip  at  the  edge  of  the  body  whorl. 

^RITACEA.or  NERITID/E.  A family 
of  the  first  order  of  Trachclipoda,  containing 
the  genera  Navicella,  Xatica,  Nerita  and 
fr^chTit  Tbe  s.hc11!  constituting  this  family 
?ml  fly  d“tlngMIshed  by  the  smallness 

x&fh^^^dbyat,atl,,;rtUiuu' 

'JEW**:.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca,  I 
nhabitmg  the  Eastern  and  American  seas,  I 
the  U est  Indies,  Moluceus,  &c.  The  shell  I 
is  thick,  smooth  or  ribbed,  semiglobose ; 
spire  short,  consisting  of  few  volutions  ; aper-  I 
ture  large,  semicircular  ; inner  lip  flattened,  i 
and  frequently  toothed,  as  well  as  the  outer 
the  operculum  horny,  covered  with  shellv 

2ine  ,8peci£:’  {JS  erita  pdudonta ) is 
called  the  Bleeding  Tooth,  from  the  red  ap- 
pearance of  the  teeth  on  the  inner  lip.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  two 
pointed  tentacula  having  eves  at  the  base  : 
toot  large.  There  are  about  thirty  species 
recent,  and  ten  fossil.  * p 1 

NERITINA.  A genus  of  fresh- water  Mol-  ! 
usca,  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Isle  of  I ranee,  &c.  The  shells  are  pret- 
tily marked,  and  are  considered  sufficiently 
handsome  to  be  often  worn  as  ornaments  by 
the  Indians.  1 he  shell  is  thin,  semi-globose, 
obliquely  oval,  smooth,  and  rather  flat  in  I 
from  ; spire  somewhat  depressed,  and  con-  I 
sisting  of  few  rapidly  increasing  whorls- 
aperture  semicircular  ; columellar  lip  broad’ 
flat,  its  inner  edge  straight,  denticulated;’ 
right  lip  destitute  of  teeth  ; animal,  head 
urge,  having  two  tentacula,  with  eves  at  the 
base  ; foot  short.  Many  of  the  species  are 
covered  with  an  epidermis  ; and  some  of  the 
genus  are  found  in  thc  rivers  of  England 
adhering  to  stones. 

I NESTOR.  A genus  of  thc  Parrot  family 

I containing  the  Nkstor  Puoductu.s,  or 
Philip  Island  Parrot.  It  appears  that 


this  species  of  the  genus  Nestor  has  a very 
limited  habitat,  the  entire  race,  as  Mr.  Gould 
was  credibly  informed,  being  confined  to 
Philip  Island,  whose  whole  circumference  is 
not  more  than  five  miles  in  extent.  In  con- 
sequence, therefore,  of  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  against  it  since 
the  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when, 
like  the  Dodo,  its  skin  and  bones  will  be- 
come the  only  mementos  of  its  existence.  It 
is  found  among  the  rocks  and  upon  the 
loftiest  trees  of  the  island  ; is  easily  taken  ; 

, and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Psittucidce,  bears 
captivity  remarkably  well.  Iu  its  wild  state 
I it  feeds  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  white-wood 
tree,  or  white  Hibiscus , sucking  the  honey  of 
the  flowers.  A knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance induced  Mr.  Gould  “ to  examine  the 
tongue  of  the  bird,  which  presented  a very 
peculiar  structure,  not,  like  that  of  the  true 
honey-feeding  Parrakeets  (the  Trichoglossi ), 
furnished  with  a brush-like  termination,  but 
with  a narrow  horny  scoop  on  the  under 
side,  which,  together  with  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue,  resembled  the  end  of  a finger  with 
the  uail  beneath  instead  of  above  ; this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  structure  of  the  organ  is 
doubtless  indicative  of  a corresponding  pe- 
culianty  in  the  nature  of  thc  food  upon 
1 tbe  b,rfl  subsists.”  The  general  colour 
ot  the  plumage  is  brown  above,  the  head  and 
back  of  the  neck  tinged  with  gray  ; cheeks 
ye  ow,  tinged  with  red  ; throat  and  chest 
I yellow  ; tail  feathers  banded  at  the  base  with 
orange-yellow  and  brown  ; rump,  belly,  and 
under  tail-coverts  deep  red  : bill  and  feet 
dark  olive- brown. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  stated 
above,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gonld,  as  to 

I Ph;i;haT^at  thu  ,Vird  beill&  confined  to 
Philip  Island,  we  believe  that  the  Kaka  of 
i\ew  Zealand,  described  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Yate 
is  the  identical  species.  Ife  says,  “ This  bird 
j feeds  upon  all  kinds  of  fruit,  berries,  and 
I farinaceous  roots.  It  bites  holes  in  trees,  in 
which  it  makes  its  nest ; laying  four,  and 
sometimes  five,  eggs,  perfectly  white.  Gene- 
rally, three  of  these  birds  are  found  together 
in  the  same  hole,  one  male  and  two  females- 
*°d  d“nnS  the  season  of  incubation,  the 
nests,  though  separated,  are  so  close  together  1 

thP^rlt  iec  I110ther'birds  can  sit  upon 
the  eggs,  feed  their  neighbour’s  young,  and 

cover  them  with  one  of  her  wings,  wfthout 
iea'ing  her  own  nest,  or  neglecting  her  own 

Nnu’rin.Si  mVuh  lar«er  ‘ban  any  other 

' ?w  Zealand  Parrot ; hut  possessing  all  their 
mischievous  qualities,  ami  capable  of  learn- 
ing  to  mutate  the  human  voice  to  an  asto- 
[ "idling  degree  ; but  when  ranging  at  large 

iu  the  Extreme.8  ^ harsh  and  di“asracable 

A «e!m»of  footed  birds, 
size  ■ it  „ , ?trnacle  Geese,  but  of  small 
size  , it  contains  the  Cuiiomandisl  Thai 
if  a well-known  native 

of  India,  and  the  Mai.aoascaii  Ttn  v 
r a native  „f  Africa  : tc  may ' pur-' 
tkularly  refer  to  tile  Nkttaimis  Puucim,  mis 
or  Beautikui.  Pkimv  Goosk.  The  male  of  I 
tins  small  and  elegant  species  of  the  genus 
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Nettapns  has  the  head  brownish-green,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  light  brown  ; beneath 
the  eye  an  oval  spot  of  white  ; neck,  back, 
and  wings,  deep  glossy  green ; primaries 
black  ; outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  snow 
white  ; feathers  of  the  chest,  sides,  and  buck 
of  the  neck  white,  with  a number  of  greenish 
black  circles  one  within  the  other,  so  nume- 
rous that  the  white  is  nearly  lost  ; flunks 
similarly  marked,  but  bolder;  tail  black, 
glossed  with  green  ; abdomen  white  ; under 
tail-coverts  black  ; bill  dark  greenish  gray  ; 
legs  and  feet  blackish  brown.  The  female 
differs  from  the  male  in  being  destitute  of 
the  white  spot  beneath  the  eye  ; in  having 
the  crown,  occiput,  and  a stripe  down  the 
back  of  the  neck  dark  brown  ; in  having  the 
chin  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  white, 
speckled  with  brown.  Mr.  Gould,  to  whose 
4 Birds  of  Australia  ’ we  are  indebted  for  the 
description,  says  that  it  is  an  extremely  shy 
species,  and  at  the  slightest  movement  of 
anything  near  it,  dives  and  remains  under 
water  a long  time.  His  specimens  were  shot 
at  Port  Essington. 

NETTLE  [ BUT  PERFLY].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the  spe- 
cies Vanessa  urticoe. 

NETTLETAP  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Simccthis. 

NEUROPTERA.  [Dragon-flies,  Lace- 
winged Flies  ; May-flies,  Ant-lion,  Day-fly, 
White  Ants,  &c.]  One  of  the  Orders  into 
which  the  class  Insccta  is  divided.  The 
Neuroptera  are  distinguished  by  having  four 
wings,  each  pair  being  membranous  and 
transparent ; the  nervures  forming  a very 
beautiful  and  minute  network,  subdividing 
and  uniting  again,  so  as  to  divide,  the  whole 
surface  into  a great  number  of  minute  cells. 
The  antennae  are  in  general  setaceous  ; the 
mouth  is  usually  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxillae  ; and  the  abdomen  is  unpro- 
vided with  a sting.  The  larvae  have  six 
legs,  and  are  very  active.  Some  insects  of 
this  order  merely  pass  through  a semi-meta- 
morphosis;  others  a complete  one.  Although 
the  posterior  wings  are  usually  as  large  as 
tlie  anterior,  they  are  occasionally  much 
smaller,  and  may  even  be  altogether  want- 
ing. The  Dragon-fly  and  May-fly  are  fami- 
liar examples  of  this  order. — The  White 
Ants.  Wood-lice,  and  Wood-ticks (Tcrmitidie 
and  Psocidae),  the  latter  including  also  the 
Anobium  or  Death-watch,  are  almost  the 
only  noxious  insects  in  this  order,  and  even 
these  do  not  injure  living  plants.  The  Dra- 
gon-flies ( Libelhilidcc ) prey  upon  gnats  and 
mosquitos  ; and  their  larvre  and  pupai,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Day-flies  (Ephcmcridce\ 
and  those  of  some  of  the  May-flies,  called 
Caddis-worms  ( Plirygancidai ),  all  of  which 
live  in  the  water,  devour  aquatic  insects. 
The  predaceous  habits  of  the  Ant-lion  are 
so  well-known  as  to  be  almost  proverbial. 
The  Lace-winged  flies  ( Hemerobiidie ).  in 
the  larva  state,  live  wholly  on  plant-lice, 
great  numbers  of  which  they  destroy  ; and 
the  Scorpion-flies  ( Panorpidce ) are  also  pre- 
daceous insects.  The  particular  history  of 
several  of  the  more  interesting  members  of 


this  class  is  given  in  separate  article*  under 
some  of  the  above  name*. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  This  noble 
species  of  the  canine  race  i*  justly  entitled 
to  the  peculiar  regard  of  rnan.  For  faithful 
attachment  to  his  master,  great  strength, 
sagacity,  and  perseverance:  for  good  temper, 
patience,  and  quiet  fondness  to  all  who 
belong  to  the  household;  as  well  a o for  being 
the  fearless  protector  of  whatever  may  be 
entrusted  to  his  vigilant  care,  the  genuine 
Newfoundland  Dog  has  no  superior.  In  his 


native  country  he  serves  to  convey  light 
loads  of  wood  or  provision,  on  sledges,  over 
many  a rugged  track  ; nor  is  he  a con- 
temptible assistant  to  the  aquatic  sportsman, 
either  there  or  here,  in  rescuing  his  birds 
from  the  water.  With  so  many  excellent 
qualities,  we  may  well  excuse  him  if  he 
sometimes  shows  impatience  of  restrain;  at 
being  kept  chained  up,  or  if,  apparently 
unprovoked,  he  should  bite  the  hand  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  caress  him.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Newfoundland 
species,  differing  in  size,  and  in  the  character 
and  colour  of  the  fur.  In  general  the  muzzle 
is  broad,  the  head  raised,  and  the  carriage 
majestic  : the  colour  is  black  and  white,  the 
latter  generally  predominating ; the  hair 
waved  or  curly  ; the  tail  thick,  bushy,  and 
the  end  of  it  curled  upwards.  There  is  also 
a smaller  kind,  at  present  very  common,  not 
much  larger  than  a W ater  Spaniel ; the 
hair  of  which  is  almost  wholly  black,  and 
whose  general  appearance  is  much  less  noble 
than  the  one  we  have  described. 

NEWT.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  small  reptiles,  the  greater  part  of  them 
aquatic.  The  principal  one  is  called  the 
, Great  Water-Newt  ( Triton  palustrisX 

When  full  grown  this  species  measures  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  greatly  allied  to 
1 the  Salamander  in  its  general  appearance. 

I Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  an  extreme!  v 
dark  brown  : the  sides  being  marked  with 
I numerous  small  whitish  specks  ; and  the 
under  parts  are  of  a bright  orange-colour. 

I variegated  with  large  and  irregular  patches 
of  black.  The  tail  is  of  a flattened  form, 
with  thin  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  cx- 
I tremitv  : on  each  side  the  tail,  in  the  male. 

I is  a silverv-white  broad  band  or  stnpe, 

I tinged  with' blue.  The  eves  are  of  a bright 
gold-colour;  the  head  rather  small ; the 
limbs  short : the  fore-feet  divided  into  four. 
J and  the  hind  into  five  toes,  all  destitute  of 
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claws.  It  frequents  shady  plnees  and  stag- 
nant  waters  ; lives  principally  on  insects  ; 
| and  is  perfectly  innoxious. 

The  Common  Water-Newt  ( Triton 
aquaUcus)  is  much  smaller  than  the  preoed- 
mg  being  only  about  three  inches  and  a 
halt  in  length.  The  dorsal  crest  of  this  mi- 
ll??1 is  remarkably  transparent,  so  that  when 
V1.~w-  Wlth  a lens  of  even  moderately  mag- 
nifying power,  it  exliibits  very  distinctly 
the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  dis- 
persed through  it ; but  if  examined  by  the 
microscope,  it  shows,  in  the  most  distinct 
and  beaufrfu1  manner,  the  rapid  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  particles  of  which,  in  this 
animal,  as  well  os  in  the  rest  of  the  Amphi- 
I ?ila\«re  of  ?.n  ovul  form,  not  round,  as  in 
! the  The  general  colour  is  not 

very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding; 
varying,  however,  sometimes  in  the  course 
ot  the  same  day,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather,  &c.  The  Water- Newt 
j breeds  m the  early  port  of  the  spring,  depo- 
BUmg  small  clusters  if  spawn,  from  which 
I are  soon  hatched  the  larvsc  or  young,  which, 
lor  a considerable  period,  are  furnished  with 
a triple  pair  of  ramified  branchial  fins  or 
processes  on  each  side  the  neck.  These 
parts,  after  haying  served  their  temporary 
purpose  of  assisting  the  respiration  of  the 
' *mi?Jal  during  its  growing  state,  are  gra- 
1 dually  obliterated.  The  Water-Newts  fre- 
cas?  their  skins  ; and  are  remark  - 
I able  for  a high  degree  of  reproductive  power. 

JIGGER.  A name  given  liy  the  Cornish 
fishermen  to  a species  of  Hulothuria.  It  is 
sometimes  also  calied  “Cotton  Spinner.” 

, [See  Holotiickj*.]  The  word  digger  is  also 
a loea!  name  lor  the  larva  of  the  Saw-flv, 

1 1 ( 1 cnlnreuo ; so  destructive  to  tiie  turnip  crop. 

c Chorilciles  Virginia- 
nus.)  This  beautiful  Passerine  bird,  belon"- 
ing  to  the  family  Capriinulyidce , is  eight 
| inches  and  a half  long,  the  expanded  wings 
i being  twenty  inches.  It  appears  in  Jamaica 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  is  sup- 
P.osed  }>y  P.  li.  Gosse  to  winter  in 
Central  America.  This  gentleman  informs 
Jus  readers,  m his  valuable  and  interesting 
w°rk,  entitled  ‘ The  Birds  of  Jamaica,’  that 
i the  manners  and  voice  of  this  species  are  so 
: superior  as  to  force  themselves  upon  our  at- 
tention.  ‘‘  About  an  hour  before  the  sun 
I 8eti-  «e  observes,  we  hear  a loud,  abrupt, 
and  rapid  repetition  of  four  or  five  syllables 
in  the  air  ubove  our  heads,  resembling  the 
somidA,  inramulig , or  gi  me  a bit,  or  perhaps 
| 1(1,11  ,n°rc,  wittavrUawit.  On  looking  up  we 
see  some  two  or  three  birds,  exceedingly  like 
, swallows  in  figure  and  flight,  but  considerably 
larger,  with  u conspicuous  white  spot  on  each 
wing.  • . , hike  them  the  Pirumidiir  is 
pursuing  flying  insects  i and  though  the  nrev 
from  its  great  height,  and  probably  its  mi- 
nute size,  is  invisible  from  [he  earth,  we  tnuv 
very  often  observe  that  it  is  captured,  by  a 
sudden  arresting  of  the  career,  and  by  the 
•wilt  zigzag  (lodgings,  or  almost  stationary 
fluttering,  that  ensue.  ...  It  is  when  the 
afternoon  rams  of  the  season  have  descended 
plentifully,  that  these  birds  arc  most  nuine- 
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rous  and  most  vociferous  ; oncTthey  con- 
the  twi,iSht  is  beginning  to 
fade  into  darkness.  After  tliis,  they  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  retire,  and  the  strange 
and  startling  voices,  that  before  were  sound- 
ing all  around  and  above  us,  are  rarelv  heard 
by  the  most  attentive  listening.  Early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  gray  dawn  lias  peeped 
over  the  mountain,  I huve  heard  great  num- 
bers of  these  birds  flying  low,  and  hawking 
to  and  fro.  1 heir  cries  were  uttered  in  rapid 
succession,  and  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  air,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
even  such  as  were  apparently  in  near  proxi- 
mity  Now  and  again,  the  hollow  booming 
sound,  like  blowing  into  the  bunghole  of  a , 
barrel,  produced  at  the  moment  of  perpen-  I 
uicular  descent,  as  described  by  Wilson  fell  I 
on  my  ear.”  ’ 

Whither  the  Piramidig  retires  after  its 
twilight  evolutions  are  performed,  or  where 
it  dwells  by  day,  Mr.  Gosse  says  lie  has  little 
evidence.  lie  remarks  that  “ these  bird*  are 
usual lysoliturv,  except  inasmuch  that  several 
hawking  over  the  same  circumscribed  region, 
must  often  come  into  close  proximity  ; but 
this  seems,  in  general,  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  ; each  swoops  on  its  own  course, 
regardless  of  its  momentary  neighbour, 
let  tiie  tender  passion  sets  aside  even  the 
most  recluse  solitariness  in  any  animal  ; and 
to  tins  I attribute  it  that  now  and  then  I 
have  seen  one  Pirimudig  following  another 
in  close  and  pertinacious  pursuit,  ever  and 
anon  uttering  its  singular  cry,  and  evidently 
desiring  to  conic  into  contact  with,  but  not  I 
to  strike  or  hurt  its  coy  companion.  I would 
not  assert  from  lienee  that  the  nuptials  of 
tins  species  are  performed  upon  the  wing 
because  the  premises  are  too  slight  to  decide 
so  important  a fact ; but  it  is  known  that  it 
is  so  with  the  European  Swift,  a bird  whose 
manners  greatly  resemble  those  of  our  Night 
Hawk.”  ° 

In  some  parts  of  Jamaica  this  bird  bears 
the  appellation  of  “ Turtle-dove  ; ” but 
more  ot ten,  and  with  more  propriety,  that 
of  Mosquito-hawk.”  In  one  which  Mr. 
Gosse  shot  in  its  evening  career,  and  after- 
wards dissected,  the  stomach  was  stuffed  with 
an  amazing  number  of  insects,  consisting 
chiefly  of  small  beetles  of  the  genus  Bostri- 
c/ias,  of  which  alone  there  were  about  two 
hundred. 

NIGHTINGALE.  (Philomela  luscinia.) 
Vhetlier  poets  have  contributed  most  to  the 
popular  celebrity  of  the  Nightingale,  or  the 
aspirants  to  poetic  fame  have  been  most 
indebted  to  this  delightful  songster  for 
affording  them  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
their  laudations,  is  not  exactly  within  the 
province  of  natural  history  to  determine: 
we  will  therefore  not  trespass  on  a subject 
so  puzzling  and  profound,  but  at  unee  pro- 
feed  to  describe  this  “ tenant  of  the  grove,” 
winch  Milton  apostrophised  us 

4 f.wcct  *4rd,  that  shunn’st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! ” 

I hough  so  universally  esteemed  for  its 
vocal  powers,  the  Nightingale  cannot  boast 
of  the  variety  or  the  richness  of  its  plumage,  j 
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It  is  about  six  inches  in  length  : the  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  of  a rusty  brown,  tinged 
with  olive  ; the  under  parts  pale  ash-colour, 
almost  white  at  the  throat  and  belly  : the 
bill  is  brown,  yellow  on  the  edges  at  the 
base  ; eyes  hazel ; legs  pale  brown.  It  is 
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common  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, but  never  visits  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  and  is  but  seldom  seen  so  far  west 
j as  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Montague  informs 
; us  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  only  as  far  north 
! as  Yorkshire,  and  certainly  not  farther  west 
j than  the  eastern  borders  of  Devonshire  ; 
j although  they  are  plentiful  both  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Dorsetshire.  “ Why  (he  adds)  they 
should  not  be  found  in  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  appear 
equally  calculated  for  their  residence,  both 
from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of 
ground,  is  beyond  the  naturalist’s  penetra- 
tion. The  bounds  prescribed  to  all  animals, 
and  even  plants,  is  a curious  and  important 
fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  Nightingale  may 
possibly  not  be  found  in  any  part  but  where 
cowslips  grow  plentifully  ; certainly,  with 
respect  to  Devou  and  Cornwall  this  coinci- 
dence is  just.”  It  is  a bird  of  passage, 
appearing  in  this  country,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
returning,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Asia,  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  neither  appear  to  winter  on  the 
European  continent,  nor  to  stay  in  Africa  ; 
but  are  at  all  times  seen  in  India,  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan,  where  they  are  even  more 
esteemed  for  their  soug,  and  sell  for  higher 
prices,  than  here. 

Mr.  Gould  (in  his  ‘Birds  of  Europe’) re- 
marks that  the  Nightingale  appears  to  be 
confined  to  particular  districts  ; remarking 
that  Devonshire  appears  to  be  its  limit 
westward,  and  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire  in  a 
northern  direction,  few  if  any  authenticated 
instances  being  on  record  of  its  occurrence 
beyond  that  town,  which  is  the  more  sin- 
gular as  Nightingales  are  common  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  situated  farther  north 
than  England.  “ Our  own  observation,” 
continues  Mr.  Gould,  “ respecting  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Nightingale,  is,  that  after 
leaving  our  island  it  proceeds  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Continent,  and  gradually 
makes  its  way  southward,  until  it  arrives  in 
Africa,  which  is  its  ultimate  resting-place 
during  our  winter  months.  We  have  our- 
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selves  received  specimens  killed  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Africa,  but  have  never 
obtained  any  from  the  central  or  southern 
parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  ; it  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  its  distribution  over  ! 
that  vast  continent  is  comparatively  limited.  ! 
In  no  part  of  Europe  is  it  more  abundant  ! 
than  in  Spain  and  Italy ; from  whence,  | 
however,  equally  as  from  our  own.  it  re-  i 
gularly  migrates  on  the  approach  of  winter.  ; 

These  birds  are  solitary  in  their  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks,  like  most  of  the 
smaller  birds.  They  make  their  nert  in  the  ! 
lower  part  of  a thick  bush  or  hedge,  where  it  1 
is  well  sheltered  and  secure  ; and  the  female  I 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a greenish  Inxiwn  I 
colour.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  graw,  j 
moss,  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  hair,  down,  ! 
aud  other  soft  substances.  Whilst  the  buri-  j 
ness  of  incubation  is  performed  by  the  female,  j 
her  mate,  at  no  great  distance,  entertains 
her  with  his  delightful  melody  : as  soon,  ' 
however,  as  the  young  are  hatched,  he  leaves  j 
off  singing,  and  joins  her  in  the  care  of  pro-  j 
viding  for  them.  A second  and  sometimes  a 
third  hatch  takes  place  ; and  in  hot  countries 
they  are  said  to  have  four.  Tiie  note  of  the  1 
Nightingale  is  soft,  various,  and  interrupted  ; 
frequently  pausing,  but  more  pleasing  than 
the  warbling  of  any  other  bird  ; the  more  so  i 
because  it  is  heard  at  a time  when  all  the 
rest  are  silent  — when  every  melodious  sound 
is  heard  to  advantage,  and  has  a powerful 
effect  on  the  imagination.  Its  food  consists 
principally  of  insects,  small  worms,  eggs  of 
ants,  and  sometimes  berries  of  various  kinds. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the 
Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the 
moderns  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  ancients  who  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  nature, has  contributed 
to  raise  its  reputation.  ‘*The  Nightingale,” 
says  Pliny,  “ that  for  fifteen  days  and  nights, 
hid  in  the  thickest  shades,  continues  her  | : 
note  without  intermission,  deserves  our  at-  I- 
teution  and  wonder.  How  surprising  that  . 
so  great  a voice  can  reside  in  so  small  a 
body  1 such  perseverance  in  so  minute  on 
animal  1 With  what  a musical  propriety  : ! 
are  the  sounds  it  produces  modulated  ! The  , 
note  at  one  time  drawn  out  with  a long 
breath,  now  stealing  off  into  a different  ca-  I 
dence,  now  interrupted  by  a break,  then  i 
changing  into  a new  note  by  an  unexpected  I 
transition  : now  seeming  to  renew  the  same  ! 
strain,  then  deceiving  expectation  ! She  . j 
sometimes  seems  to  murmur  within  herself;  [ 
full,  deep,  sharp,  swift,  drawling,  trembling  : j 
now  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  j 
of  the  scale  1 In  short,  in  that  little  bill  ! 
seems  to  reside  all  the  melody  which  man 
has  vainly  laboured  to  bring  from  a variety  1 
of  musical  instruments.  Some  even  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  a different  song  from  the 
rest,  and  contend  with  each  other  with  great  j 
ardour.  The  bird  overcome  is  then  seen  > 
only  to  discontinue  its  song  with  its  life.”  , 
From  Pliny’s  description,  wc  should  be  Jed 
to  believe  this  bird  possessed  of  a persevering  j 
strain  ; but,  though  it  is  in  fact  so  with  the  : 
Nightingale  in  Italy,  yet  in  our  hedges  in  ' 
England  the  little  songstress  is  by  no  means  j 
so  liberal  of  her  music.  It  is  true  that  for 
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| weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  Nightingales 
| will  sit  on  the  same  tree,  begin  their  song 
| in  the  evening,  and,  with  short  interruptions, 

| continue  it  throughout  the  night.  It  is 
j therefore  by  no  means  wonderful  that  their 
sweet  notes  and  unceasing  perseverance  in 
i pouring  forth  such  a volume  of  rich  melody, 

■w  hen  all  else  is  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
1 pight,  should  have  been  the  theme  for  poets 
j J in  all  ages  to  descant  on  ; but  that  the  phi- 
losophic Gessner  should  gravely  relate  a long 
I 6t0P'1resPCctiug  this  bird’s  oratorical  talents, 
i and  describe  the  conversation  which  a friend 
of  his  heard  between  two  of  them  while  pass- 
ing a sleepless  night  at  an  inn  in  Ratisbon, 
is  not  only  too  much  for  human  credibility, 
but  almost  too  much  for  human  patience. 

\Ve  conclude  with  a passage  from  Sturm  : 

I “ When  we  listen  to  the  brilliant  sounds  of 
that  voice,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
bird  must  be  large,  that  the  throat  must 
have  great  strength ; and  the  inimitable 
charm  of  her  melodious  notes  makes  us  pre- 
sume she  surpasses  all  others  in  the  beauty 
of  her  form.  But  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  seek  these  advantages  in  the  Nightingale  : 
it  is  a bird  of  poor  appearatiee,  whose  colour, 
form,  and  the  whole  of  its  exterior,  is  void 
of  anything  attractive  or  majestic.  Nature 
has.  however,  compensated  for  its  plainness, 
by  giving  it  a voice  irresistibly  charming. 
Listen  to  its  fine  long  quivering  notes  : what  i 
variety,  sweetness,  and  brilliancy  in  them  ! 
When  she  begins  her  song,  she  seems  to  ! 
6tudy  and  compose  beforehand  the  melo-  I 
dious  notes  she  wishes  to  be  heard.  She 
begins  softly  : then  the  notes  swell  gra-  I 
dually,  till  they  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent : she  goes  from  serious  to  gay,  from 
simple  notes  to  the  wildest  warblings  ; from 
the  lightest  turns  and  shakes  to  languishing 
sighs  ; and  has,  throughout  the  whole,  the 
art  to  please  the  uicest  ear.  This  bird  may 
give  rise  to  many  useful  and  edifying  re- 
flections : for  example,  we  learn  this  truth 
from  it,  that  homeliness  of  body  is  some- 
times united  with  very  estimable  qualities, 
and  does  not  exclude  beauty  from  the  soul. 
When  we  hear  the  skilful  harmonv  of  the  j 
Nightingale,  does  it  not  naturally ‘lead  us 
to  the  Creator,  from  whom  she  has  this 
talent  ? What  wisdom  must  there  be  in  the 
formation  of  this  bird,  to  make  it  capable  of 
giving  utterance  to  such  sounds ! Lungs  so 
delicate  as  those  of  the  Nightingale,  the 
motions  of  which  are  so  violent,  must  be 
easily  wounded,  if  they  had  not  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  fastened  to  the  back- 
bone by  a number  of  little  sinews.  The 
oririce  of  the  windpipe  is  very  large,  and 
that  is  certainly  what  most  contributes  to 
the  variety  of  those  sounds,  which,  in  charm- 
ing the  ear,  fill  the  soul  with  sweet  and 
pious  joy.  Is  it  possible  not  to  trace  a divine 
wisdom  and  providence  in  this?  and  will 
not  even  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  lead  us  ! 
to  glorify  the  Author  of  all  nature  ? Lovely  j 
songstress  ! I will  not  leave  thee  till  I have 
learned  from  thee  the  art  of  praising  my 
Creator  and  thine.  O pour,  with  thy  song, 
gratitude  and  joy  into  the  hearts  of  the  many 
•rseusible  mortals  who  contemplate  the  beuu- 
ties  of  the  creation  with  indifference.” 
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NIGIIT-JAR.  [See  Goatsuckek.] 

NOCTILUCA.  A minute  genus  of  Aca-  | 
lepha\  often  seen  on  our  own  coasts,  which  I 
in  size  and  appearance  much  resembles  a | 
grain  of  boiled  sago,  or  a little  granule  of 
jelly  with  a long  stalk,  the  stalk  appearing 
to  be  a trunk  or  sucking-tube.  The  lumi- 
nous property  of  these  minute  Acaleplue 
always  appears  to  become  more  vivid  when 
the  animals  are  alarmed  or  stimulated  in  any 
way  : hence  the  curling  of  the  waves,  and 
their  ripple  on  the  shore,  the  movement  of  a 
boat,  or  the  stroke  of  the  oars,  is  marked  by 
lines  of  increased  brilliancy.  Nay,  if  the 
hands  be  dipped  in  the  water  thus  phos- 
phorescent, and  then  rubbed  together,  they 
will  be  covered  with  luminous  spots,  oc- 
casioned by  these  delicately-formed  little 
animals,  the  bodies  of  which  are  often  so 
transparent,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  water,  except  when  dis- 
playing their  phosphorescence.  When  we 
consider  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean, 
as  fat  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  sometimes  seen 
to  exhibit  a uniform  luminosity,  and  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  these  otherwise 
almost  invisible  atoms,  the  vast  amount  of 
organic  life  that  ordinarily  escapes  our  notice 
must  strike  the  most  inattentive  observer  of 
the  works  of  Nature  with  astonishment  and  I 
admiration. 

NOCTUID2E.  An  extensive  family  of  ' 
Lepidopterous  insects,  corresponding  with  J 
the  Linnojan  section  Plialcena  tfoctua.  The 
body  is  robust,  and  clothed  with  scales  ; the 
antenna.1  almost  always  simple,  or  but  rarely 
pectinated  or  ciliated  in  the  males  ; the  tho- 
rax stout,  and  often  crested  ; and  the  mouth 
well  developed,  the  maxillte  being  greatly 
elongated.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  size, 
with  strong  nervures,  and  ear-shaped  spots 
on  the  disc  of  the  anterior  pair  ; and  when  in 
repose  the  wings  are  ordinarily  deflexed  at 
the  sides  of  the  body.  The  larva1,  for  the 
most  part,  are  naked,  with  sixteen  feet ; and 
they  in  general  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions underground  in  cocoons,  often  formed 
of  particles  of  earth  mixed  in  with  the  silk. 
The  typical  groups  of  this  family,  as  their 
name  imports,  fly  only  by  night,  and  repose 
during  the  day  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  uld  walls,  palings,  &c. : there  are  others, 
however,  which  fty  also  during  the  afternoon 
and  at  twilight.  The  generality  of  these 
insects  appear  in  very  sombre  colours  ; but 
in  some  species,  more  accustomed  to  be 
abroad  in  the  day-time,  the  wings,  especially 
the  posterior  ones,  are  occasionally  more 
gaudy  : this  is  the  case  with  the  Catocake  or 
Scarlet  Underwing  Moths  ; wrhilst  the  Plusiue 
are  bedecked  with  spots  and  patches  of  silver 
or  gold.  There  is  u considerable  diversity 
in  the  form  of  the  wings ; in  general  the  an- 
terior ones  are  elongate-triangular,  and  the 
posterior  somewhat  triangular-orbiculate  ; 
and  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  an- 
terior wings  are  mostly  adorned  with  two 
stigmata,  one  round  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
other  reniform.  The  larva? are  usimll}'  soli- 
tary ; anil  they  neither  reside  in  a web,  nor  I 
are  they  subcutaneous. 
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NOCTURNA  ; or  NOCTURNAL  LEPI- 
DOPTERA.  [See  Moths.] 

NODDY.  A bird  of  the  Tern  genus  (Sterna 
stolida),  well  known  to  seamen  for  the  stu- 
pidity with  which  it  throws  itself  on  vessels, 
and  allows  itself  to  be  taken.  [See  Booby.] 

NOTACANTHA.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Dipterous  insects,  mostly  small  and  gaily 
coloured.  Some  of  the  larvae  are  completely 
aquatic  ; and  respire  like  the  larvae  of  the 
Gnats,  by  extending  their  tails  to  the  surface, 
the  spiracle  being  in  that  situation. 

NOTHOSAURUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

NOTONECTA.  [See  Boat-fly.] 

NOTORN1S.  [See  Supplement.] 

NOTOTIIERIUM.  [See  Supplement.] 

NOTOXIDyE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  small  extent,  and  composed  of 
species  minute  in  6ize.  The  majority  of 
them  are  found  upon  the  ground,  and  at  the 
roots  of  grass  in  sandy  situations  ; some  fre- 
quent flowers,  and  others  evidently  prefer 
the  neighbourhood  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  They  are  active  in  their  motions, 
and  fly  well.  In  the  genus  JYotoxus  the  front 
of  the  thorax  is  produced  into  a long  horn 
extending  over  the  head. 

NUCIFRAGA.  A genus  of  birds.  [See 
Nutcracker.] 

NUCULA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  ; 
sea?,  the  English  Channel,  &c.  These  shells  j 
are  small,  and  vary  in  shape,  but  are  gene-  ! 
rally  pearly  inside  ; they  are  equivalve,  in-  { 
equilateral,  and  covered  with  a green  or  ! 
dark  brown  epidermis  ; hinge  linear  ; bosses 
contiguous  and  curved  ; teeth  small,  nume- 
rous, and  prominent,  with  a large  one  in  the 
middle  : muscular  impressions  two,  simple. 
The  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  umhones, 
nnd  the  ligamentary  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
hinge,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  ; 
of  this  genus.  Foot  of  the  animal  large,  but 
thin.  They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  sand 
j and  mud,  either  on  the  open  coast  or  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers.  The  species  arc  both  recent 
and  fossil. 

NUDIBRANCHIATA.  A numerous 
order  of  marine  molluscous  animals,  which 
are  often  found  at  a great  distance  from 
laud.  The  British  Nudibrauchiates,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society,  gives  ligures  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  species,  beautifully 
drawn  from  the  life.  [See  Doris.] 

NTXMENIUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  containing  the  well-known  Curlew 
and  Wuimdrel  [which  6ee]. 

NUMIDA.  A genus  of  Rnsorial  birds, 
containing  the  wtll-known  Guinea-fowl  or 
Pintado  (A 'umida  mclcagris),  nnd  five  other 
species,  like  it,  natives  of  Africa. 

NUMIDIAN  CRANE.  [See  Demoi- 
selle.] 

NUMMULITES.  Small  round  fossil  shells, 
which  in  various  parts  of  the  world  arc  found 


in  immense  numbers,  and  which  receive 
their  name  from  their  external  resemblance 
to  battered  coins.  They  art  orbicular,  con- 
volute, and  show  no  trace  of  spire  exter- 
nally; whorls  contiguous,  and  not  apparent; 
cells  numerous  and  unall  ; partitions  trans- 
verse, and  not  perforated.  Some  are  very 
minute,  and  scarcely  any  are  more  tha  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  raid  that  they  are  in 
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some  places  accumulated  in  such  vast  masses 
as  to  form  entire  mountain?,  and  that 
many  buildings  have  been  constructed  of 
limestone  crowded  with  them.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  for  example,  are  built  of 
stone  composed  of  the  Xummulina  ditcoid- 
alis , and  perhaps  other  species. 

NUTCR  A CKE  R . ( X ueijraga  caryoca- 
tactcsA  An  Insessorial  bird,  resembling  in  its 
manners  and  habits  both  the  Jay  and  the 
Woodpecker.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Jack- 
daw; its  wings,  when  closed,  measuring  near 
seven  inches.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with 
whitish  feathers,  which  point  forwards  : the 
plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  is  of 
a dark  brown  hue,  a little  inclining  to  red  : 
and  the  feathers  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head  and  neck  have  each  a triangular  white 
spot  at  their  tips  : the  wings  are  block,  with  ' 
triangular  white  spots  on  the  lesser  coverts  : 
the  tail  is  composed  of  black  feathers,  tipped 
until  white  ; and  the  legs,  feet,  and  claws 
arc  black.  It  feeds  on  nuts,  berries,  and 
insects  ; climbing  the  trees  and  tapping  the 
hRrk  with  its  bill  to  get  at  the  larva;  beneath. 
It  lays  five  or  six  yellowish-white  eggs. 

NUTHATCH.  (Sifta  Europaca.)  A Scan - 
serial  bird  which  frequents  woods,  and,  like 
the  Woodpecker,  moves  up  and  down  the 
trunks  of  trees  with  great  facility,  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  near  six  inches  in  length  : bill 
strong  ; black  above,  beneath  almost  white  : 
and  the  eyes  hazel.  A black  stroke  passes 
over  each  eye,  from  the  hill,  extending  down 
the  side  of  the  neck  : all  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  a fine  blue  gray  ; breast  and 
belly  of  a pale  orange  . sides  marked  with 
streaks  of  chestnut : quills  dusky  : tail  short, 
the  two  middlemost  gray,  and  the  three 
outermost  feathers  spotted  with  white  ; legs 
pale  yellow  : claws  large,  sharp,  and  much 
bent,  the  back  claw  very  strong.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  white  with 
a few  pale  brown  spots,  in  holes  of  trees, 
frequently  in  those  which  have  been  deserted 
by  the  Woodpecker  ; and  when  driven  from 
her  nest,  on  being  disturbed,  hisses  like  a 
snake.  The  Nuthatch,  like  the  Woodpeckers, 
runs  with  facility  upon  and  about  the  trunks 
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I and  branches  of  trees  ; but  the  tail,  which  is 
short  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  the 
bird  in  its  progress.  Unlike  the  Wood- 
; pecker,  however,  the  Nuthatch  runs  with  the 
! head  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
I indeed  the  former  position  of  the  head  ap- 
pears to  be  the  favourite  one  ; it  generally 
alights  on  a branch  with  the  head  in  a dovn- 
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ward  position,  and  sleeps  in  that  posture. 
The  Nuthatch  feeds  on  caterpillars,  beetles, 
and  various  kinds  of  insects  : it  also  eats 
nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  considerable 
hoards  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  mode  of 
fastening  the  nut  in  a chink,  perforating  the 
shell,  and  extracting  the  kernel,  is  as  inge- 
nious as  it  is  amusing  to  w itness  : when  dis- 
turbed at  its  work,  ft  very  readily  removes 
the  nut,  and  flies  away  with  it.  These  birds 
are  found  in  all  cold  and  temperate  climates. 

I The  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  Nut- 
hatch, when  made  captive,  are  notorious. 
It  is  related  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
| History,  that  one  of  these  birds  had  been 
I winged  by  a sportsman,  and  was  put  into  a 
1 small  cage  made  of  oak  and  wire.  During 
a night  and  day,  the  period  of  his  confiue- 
; mein,  his  tapping  labour  was  incessant,  und 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wood-work  of 
I his  prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm- 
I eaten  timber.  Ilis  impatience  of  his  situa- 
| tion  was  excessive  ; his  efforts  to  escape 
i were  unceasing,  and  displayed  a degree  of 
i ehrew'd  intelligence  perfectly  surprising.  lie 
was  fierce  and  fearlessly  familiar,  and  vo- 
raciously devoured  the  food  placed  before 
liim.  His  hammering  is  described  as  having 
been  peculiarly  laborious,  for  he  did  not 
peck  as  other  birds  do,  but  taking  a firm 
grasp  with  his  great  feet,  he  turned  upon 
them  as  upon  a pivot,  striking  with  his 
whole  weight,  and  thus  assuming  with  his 
body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a 
hammer  in  motion.  But  all  his  energy  was 
fruitless  ; his  liberation  was  beyond  his  own 
pow'er  to  effect ; and  the  unfortunate  bird 
expired  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  under 
the  combined  effects  of  his  vexation  and 
| assiduity. 

NUT-WEEVIL.  [See  Weevil.] 

I NYCTIBIUS.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
j to  the  Caprimulgidui  family. 

J NYCTICORAX.  A genus  of  the  TIeron 
tribe,  containing  the  Night  II  k icons.  [See 
j IIeko.v.] 


[ NYLGHAU,  or  White-footed  Axte- 
I lope.  (Antilope  [Portcix]  picta.)  This  ani- 
mal, w'hich  inhabits  various  parts  of  India,  is 
oneof  the  largest  and  finest  Antelopes  known. 
Its  face  is  long  and  narrow' ; its  horns  are 
bluck,  round,  pointed,  and  slightlycurved  for- 
j wards,  though  only  about  seven  inches  long  ; 
the  ears  broad  and  fringed  with  white  hairs  ; 
the  neck  deep  und  compressed  : along  the 
top  of  the  neck  runs  a slight  mane  of  black 
hair,  which  is  continued  to  some  distance 
down  the  back  ; and  on  the  breast  is  a long 
hanging  tuft  of  a similar  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  Nylghau  is  a fine  dark 
gray  or  slaty  blue  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
white  underneath.  The  female  resembles 
the  male  in  general  appearance,  but  is  con- 
siderably smaller,  of  a pale  brown  colour, 
and  has  no  horns.  There  is  a large  white 
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spot  on  the  throat,  and  a smaller  one  on 
each  cheek  ; and  the  pastern  joints  are 
marked  in  front  with  one,  and  behind  with 
two  white  spots  or  bars.  The  native  haunts 
of  this  powerful  animal  are  the  dense  forests 
of  India.  It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of 
Aurengzebe  they  abounded  between  Delhi 
and  Lahore,  and  formed  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  chase  with  that  mighty  monarch 
during  his  journey  to  Cashmire  ; his  army 
of  hunters  inclosing  them  within  a limited 
space  by  means  of  nets.  The  king  and  his 
omrahs,  attended  bv  their  huntsmen,  then 
entered,  and,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a modern  buttu,  dispatched  them  with  their 
arrows,  spears,  &c. 

NYMPHALIDvH.  The  third  family  of 
Lepidoptera.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
rudimentul  structure  of  the  fore  legs,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  hair  •,  the  labial 
palpi  are  proportionally  longer  ; the  wings 
more  robust ; the  posterior  grooved  to  receive 
the  abdomen  ; and  the  discoidal  eell  cither 
open,  or  closed  by  a slender  nerve.  The 
caterpi liars  are  variable  in  form  ; and  the 
chrysalis  is  simply  suspended  by  the  tail. 
Among  the  species  belonging  to  this  family 
are  many  of  the  most  beuutifully  varied  in 
their  markings  and  colours.  The  w’ell-known 
species  bearing  the  English  names  of  the 
| Peacock,  Painted  Lady,  Camberwell  Beauty, 
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anti  Red  Admiral,  arc  included  in  it : also 
I the  Fritillaries  (so  called  from  the  spotted 
flower  of  that  name),  the  under  side  of  whose 
wings  is  delicately  ornamented  with  pearl 
or  silvery  spots.  Others,  belonging  to  the 
genus  MorphOy  which  comprises  also  some 
of  the  largest  known  Butterflies,  have  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  adorned  with  the 
most  splendid  silvery  blue  ; while  others,  os 
the  males  of  Apatura  Iris, or  Purple  Emperor, 
present  the  eye  with  a changeable  gloss  of 
intense  purple.  The  numerous  species  form- 
ing the  genus  Hipparchia  are  of  feeble  con- 
struction in  the  imago  state,  and  cannot 
bear  comparison  with  those  before  mentioned, 
which  are  the  most  robust  and  active  of  le- 
pidopterous  insects.  The  species  of  this 
family  are  extremely  liable  to  sport  into 
varieties,  which  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Hipparchioe;  the  caterpillars  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  confine  themselves  to 
the  different  grasses,  and  feed  only  in  the 
night.  The  caterpillars  of  Vanessa  are  armed 
with  long  and  rough  spines,  arranged  in 
transverse  whorls  upon  the  segments,  except 
the  first.  Those  of  the  Fritillaries  are  simi- 
larly armed,  but  have  two  long  spines  on 
the  neck. 

NYROC  A.  A genus  of  Ducks,  containing 
the  Pochard  (X.  ferina ),  and  Caxvas- 
baciced  Duck  ( X . valisncria).  [See  Duck 
and  Pochard.] 

OCELOT.  ( Felis  pardalis .)  An  animal 
of  the  feline  tribe,  less  than  the  Ounce,  but 
its  skin  is  more  beautifully  variegated.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  male  is  a bright  reddish 
tawny  above,  and  nearly  white  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides,  breast,  limbs,  and  belly 
Several  large,  long,  broad  stripes,  of  a deeper 


OCELOT. — (FELTS  PARDALIS.) 

tinge,  and  edged  with  black,  are  variously 
disposed  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  body;  the 
head  is  streaked  and  spotted  with  black,  and 
the  limbs  and  belly  are  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  small  round  spots  ; the  tail 
is  spotted  or  marked  with  patches  also.  The 
colours  of  the  female  are  less  vivid,  and  more 
inclining  to  ash-colour.  The  Ocelot  inhabits 
the  hotter  parts  of  South  America  ; is  ex- 
tremely ferocious  ; and  preys  upon  various 
kinds  of  game. 

OCTOCERA.  The  first  family  of  the  or- 
der Cryptodihranchiata  of  Blainville,  in  the 
class  Mollusea,  containing  the  genus  Octo- 
pus. — a species  of  which  being  found  in  the  i 
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Argonauta,  or  Paper  Sailor,  has  given  rife 
to  the  long-continued  controversy  as  to  whe- 
ther it  iB  real  ly  the  constructor  of  the  shell,  or 
whether  it  is  a mere  pirate,  which,  having 
destroyed  the  true  animal  of  the  Argonaut, 
has  possessed  itself  of  the  habitation.” 

OCTODON.  A genus  of  small  Rodent 
Mammalia,  inhabiting  Chili.  They  have 
large  ears,  and  a long  and  tufted  tail,  and 
are  somewhat  allied  to  the  Chinchilla 
group.  The  only  known  species  is  the  (Jdo- 
don  Degus , which  is  often  seen  traversing 
the  branches  of  low  underwood.  In  size  ana  t 
shape  this  species  generally  resembles  the  1 
Water  Rat,  with  which,  indeed,  it  appears  j 
to  be  connected  systematically.  “ These 
animals,”  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  **  burrow  in 
the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  , 
fences  or  low  thickets.  They  are  so  abun-  1 
dant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso, 
that  in  the  high  road  between  that  place  ' 
and  St.  Jago  more  than  a hundred  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  at  one  time  in  search  of  . 
food.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  are 
observed  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs,  i 
and  on  those  which  form  the  fences.  They 
fly  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in  running  carry 
their  tufted  tails  like  a bent  bow."  Mr.  Ben- 
nett adds  that  two  living  specimens  brought  ' 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Chili*  were  placed  by 
him,  in  1831,  in  the  meDacerie  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  : one  of  them  escaped,  but 
the  other  was  alive  when  Mr.  B.  wrote  ( Dec. 
1835),  and  was  as  active  and  lively  as  it  was 
on  its  first  arrival.  They  were  rather  shy.  1 
and  not  very  playful.  They  leaped  readily,  j 
and  without  any  exertion,  from  the  floor  of  j 
their  cage  to  a narrow  perch  placed  at  the  j 
height  of  nearly  a foot,  and  there  remained  1 
Beated  at  their  ease.  They  lived  on  vege- 
table food. 

OCTOPOD  A.  The  name  of  a tribe  of  Di- 
brancliiate  Cephalopods,  with  eight  feet  or 
tentacular  appendages. 

OCTOPUS.  The  common  Octopus  or  Poulp 
is  the  Polypus  of  ancient  naturalists.  It  has 
eight  arms,  each  of  which  is  six  times  the 
length  of  its  body,  and  furnished  with  120  ! 
pairs  of  suckers.  Every  sucker  is  composed  j 
of  a circular  adhesive  disc,  which  has  a thick 
fleshy  circumference,  and  presents  a number  1 
of  lines  radiating  towards  the  circular  orifice  ■ 1 
of  an  inner  cavity.  In  this  cavity  is  a move-  ; 
able  circular  piston,  which  in  its  operation  , 
forms  an  air-pump  of  the  most  precise  and  ! 
beautiful  construction.  When  a fish  becomes 
infolded  within  the  tenacious  grasp  of  its  I 
arms,  resistance  is  vain  ; for  with  such  tena-  I 
city  do  the  suckers  adhere,  that  they  may  be 
sooner  wrenched  off  than  unfixed.  Some  of 
these  Octopi  measure  four  feet  between  the  i 
ends  of  the  arms  ; and  it  is  said  that  much 
larger  ones  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  I 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  , i 
justly  remarked  that  “ there  is  something 
strange  and  uncouth  in  the  aspect  of  this  ; 
creature  ; its  long  flexible  arms  moving  and  i 
curling  in  all  directions  ; and  its  large  eyes,  j 
which  stare  with  fixed  gaze,  rendering  it  j 
really  repulsive." 

, Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 


countries  visited  by  H.  M.  S.  Samarang, 
says,  “ Octopi , of  enormous  size,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  among  the  islands  of  the 
Meia-co-shima  group.  I measured  one,  which 
two  men  were  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
across  a pole,  and  found  each  brachium 
rather  more  than  two  feet  long,  giving  the 
creature  the  power  of  exploring  a space  of 
about  twelve  feet,  without  moving,  taking 
the  mouth  for  a central  point,  and  the  ends 
of  the  arms  for  the  periphery.”  “ On  moon- 
light nights  among  these  islands,  I have 
frequently  observed  the  Sepice  and  Octopi  in 
full  predatory  activity,  and  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  and  difficulty  in  securing 
them  ; so  great  is  their  restless  vivacity  at 
this  time,  and  so  vigorous  their  endeavours 
to  escape.  They  dart  from  side  to  side  of 
the  pools,  or  lix  themselves  so  tenaciously  to 
the  surface  of  the  stones,  by  means  of  their 
sucker-like  acetabula  that  it  requires  great 
force  and  strength  to  detach  them.  Even 
when  removed,  and  thrown  upon  the  sand, 
they  progress  rapidly,  in  a sidelong  shuttling 
manner,  throwing  about  their  long  arms, 
ejecting  their  ink-like  fluid  in  sudden  vio- 
lent jets,  and  staring  about  with  their  big, 
shining  eyes  (which  at  night  appear  lumi- 
nous like  a cat’s),  in  a very  grotesque  and 
hideous  manner.” 

! OCYPODA.  A genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustaceans,  inhabiting  the  sea-shores  of 
warm  climates  in  both  hemispheres.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
motions ; those  who  have  observed  these 
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animals  in  their  native  haunts  declaring  that 
they  run  so  fast  that  a man  can  hardly  over- 
take them.  They  form  holes  for  themselves 
in  the  sand  immediately  above  the  level  of 
the  wash  of  the  sea,  and  in  these  they  reside 
during  the  summer,  but  they  puss  the  winter 
in  a state  of  hybernation.  There  are  several 
species,  differing  but  little  from  each  other  : 
the  one  here  figured  is  Ocypoda  a renaria,  or 
Sand-Crab  : length  about  two  inches;  colour 
yellowish.  In  the  summer  their  general  time 
of  quitting  the  burrow  to  seek  their  food  is 
the  night  ; but  towards  the  end  of  October 
they  retire  inland  tohybernate  in  the  earth; 
and  when  they  have  found  a suitable  place, 
they  dig  a hole  like  that  which  they  had 
occupied  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  enter  it, 
and  close  up  the  entrance  so  thoroughly  that 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  seen.  There  they  remain 
until  they  repair  to  their  marine  residences. 

! ODONTOSAURUS.  [See  Supplement.] 


(EDEMERIDvE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  a moderate  size,  and  generally  of 
lively  colours.  In  the  perfect  state  they 
frequent  flowers  and  hedges  : they  fly  with 
agility,  but  walk  slow  : they  are,  however, 
enabled  to  retnin  firm  hold  upon  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants,  by  means  of  their  dilated 
tarsi.  The  body  is  long  and  narrow,  with  the 
elytra  broader  than  the  head  and  thorax;  tne 
antenme  moderately  long  and  filiform  ; the 
head  elongated  in  front,  and  inserted  deeply 
in  the  thorax,  without  any  distinct  neck. 

(EDICNEMUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  having  the  tip  of  the  bill  inflated  both 
above  and  beneath  ; the  groove  of  the  nostrils 
half  the  length  of  the  beak  : legs  reticulated, 
with  a short  membrane  at  the  base  of  the 
three  toes.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  ‘Birds  of 
Europe,’  considers  the  genus  as  connecting 
the  Bustards  and  Plovers,  and  observes  that 
while  the  normal  or  typical  groups  are 
abundant  in  species,  the  aberrant  forms, 
which  appear  to  be  created  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  intervening  chasms,  are 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a limited 
number  of  species  : thus,  while  the  Bustards 
and  Plovers  comprise  a vast  multitude  of 
species,  the  genus  ( Edicnemus  contains  at 
most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Their 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  usual 
habitat  being  arid  and  stony  districts,  where 
they  pick  up  slugs  and  insects.  [See  Stone 
Curlew.] 

CESTRUS.  A family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
or  flies,  whose  larvie  are  known  by  the  name 
of  beta.  The  perfect  insects  resemble  large 
meat-flies  in  form,  are  very  hairy,  and  have 
these  hairs  coloured  in  rings,  like  Humble- 
bees  ; but  the  duration  of  their  lives  is  so 
short  in  this  condition  that  they  are  seldom 
seen.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  body 
of  various  herbivorous  quadrupeds  ; each 
species  almost  invariably  confining  its  at- 
tacks to  a certain  species  of  animal.  The 
egg  is,  in  some  cases,  deposited  by  the  parent 
in  situations  where  the  larva  may  burrow 
into  the  flesh,  where  it  finds  its  nutriment  in 
the  inflammatory  tumours  it  occasions.  Iu 
other  instances,  the  eggs  or  larvre,  deposited 
upon  spots  which  the  animal  is  in  the  habit 
of  licking,  are  taken  up  by  the  tongue,  con- 
veyed to  the  mouth,  and  thus  pass  into  the 
stomach.  And  the  species  which  inhabits 
the  Sheep,  are  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of 
the  skull.  Hence  they  are  called  cutaneous , 
gastric,  or  cervical , according  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  bred.  When  full  grown 
they  quit  the  body,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
beneath  the  surface  of  which  they  undergo 
their  transformations.  [See  Gadflv.] 

(ETIIRA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Crus- 
tacea whose  general  organization  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  Crabs.  They  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  is  extremely 
rugged.  The  species  C Ethra  scruposa  is  u 
native  of  the  Iudian  Archipelago. 

OTDEMIA.  A genus  of  Wading  Birds, 
containing  the  Scoter  Duck  and  others.  [See 
Duck  ; Scoter.] 
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OIL  BEETLE.  ( McloV .)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Vesicatory  Beetles,  whose  economy  until 
lately  1ms  remained  one  of  the  most  difficult 
unsolved  problems  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  Articulcita.  At  a meeting  of  the  Lin- 
nman  Society  of  London,  Nov.  18.  1845,  the 
history,  development,  and  general  economy 
of  this  insect,  formed  the  subject  of  a memoir 
by  G.  Newport,  Esq.,  F.  II.  S.,  and  is  reported 
in  their  ‘Proceedings.’  The  writer  observes 
that  many  naturalists,  more  particularly 
Gcedart,  Frisch,  and  De  Geer,  have  well  de- 
scribed the  perfect  insect,  and  have  even 
given  detailed  observations  on  the  oviposi- 
tion  of  the  female  and  the  early  6tage  of  the 
larva,  but  they  have  invariably  failed  to 
carry  their  inquiries  further,  and  have  been 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  adult  larva  and 
the  nymph,  as  well  as  with  the  early  stage 
of  the'imago.  This  deficiency  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  these  common  insects 
is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  ano- 
malous habits  of  the  insect  in  its  earliest 
stages,  and  to  the  little  credit  that  has  been 
given  to  the  statements  of  former  observers. 

Mr.  Newport  commenced  his  observations 
on  the  habits  of  Melon  about  fifteen  years 
ago  ; but  although  he  succeeded  at  that  time 
in  rearing  the  larva  from  the  egg,  os  had 
been  done  by  Gocdart  and  De  Geer,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  the  full-grown  larva, 
the  nymph,  and  the  imago,  before  it  left  its 
cell,  lie  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  the 
larva  in  a stage  intermediate  between  its 
earliest  and  its  full-grown  condition.  The 
species  on  which  Mr.  Newport  made  his  in- 
vestigations are  Melon  violaccus , Melon  pro- 
scar dbceus , and  Melon  cicatricosus,  all  which 
he  procured  at  Richborough,  near  Sandwich, 
in  Kent.  The  first  two  of  these  species  come 
forth  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
latter  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight  later  in 
the  season.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the  but- 
tercup (Ranunculus  acris),  and  one  species, 
M.  cicatricosus , also  on  the  dandelion. 

When  the  Melons  first  appear  they  are 
feeble,  and  have  the  body  very  small  and 
contracted.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  they 
become  more  active  and  are  increased  in 
size.  They  expose  themselves  much  to  the 
sun,  and  pair  in  the  middle  and  warmest 
part  of  the  day.  On  the  8th  of  April,  18.10, 
the  author  first  observed  a female  preparing 
to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  he  has  since  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  observing  her 
thus  occupied.  She  excavates  a burrow,  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  beneath  the 
roots  of  grass,  in  a dry  6oil  exposed  to  the 
sun,  usually  at  the  side  of  a foot-path.  Into 
this  burrow  she  passes  her  body  backwards, 
and  having  deposited  a large  packet  of  yel- 
low-coloured cylindrical  eggs,  she  closes  up 
the  burrow  with  earth  and  begins  again  to 
feed.  Each  female  deposits  eggs  from  three 
to  four  times  during  the  season,  at  intervals 
of  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
greatest  number  are  deposited  at  the  first 
laying.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
deposited  at  the  first  laying  by  Melon  pro- 
scarabccus , Mr.  Newport  removed  the  ovaries 
from  a specimen  that  had  recently  been  im- 
pregnated, and  having  divided  one  o\ary 


1 into  pieces,  counted  the  number  of  eggt  in 
each  under  the  microscope,  and  found  that 
i one  ovary  contained  2U/J  eggs  ready  for  de- 
j position  ; 60  that  the  two  ovaries  contained 
, the  astonishing  number  of  4218  mature  egg*, 
besides  an  almost  equal  number  in  the  course 
I of  formation. 

The  larva  of  Melon,  as  it  comet  from  the 
egg,  is  a yellow.  Blender,  active  little  hexa- 
j pod,  scarcely  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
j length.  It  attaches  iuelf  with  great  readi- 
i ness  to  bees  and  flies,  and  clings  bo  securely 
to  them,  that  the  insects  are  not  able  to  re- 
move it  from  their  bodies,  as  was  noticed  in 
several  experiments.  These  facts  confirm 
the  observations  of  Gcedart  and  De  Geer, 
who  first  bred  the  larva  from  eggi  deposited 
by  Melon.  The  structure  of  the  larva  is  Dext 
described,  and  compared  with  that  of  the 
Pediculus  apis  of  Linnaeus,  os  found  on  liv- 
menopterous  insects,  and  the  two  are  shown 
to  be  identical  in  every  particular.  The 
Melon  larva  is  also  compared  with  the  Pedi- 
culus Melittce  of  Sir.  Kirby,  with  which  also 
it  agrees  exactly  in  form  and  general  struc- 
ture, but  ditfers  in  colour,  that  of  the  latter 
insect  being  always  black,  while  the  larva 
of  Melon  is  yellow.  From  this  circumstance 
the  author  concludes  that  Mr.  Kirby’s  insect 
is  the  larva  of  another  genus  of  the  same 
family. 

The  habits  of  the  larva  of  Melon  are  then 
investigated,  and  the  effects  produced  on  it 
by  exposure  to  light  are  minutely  detailed. 

; When  light  was  totally  excluded,  the  larrse 
remained  perfectly  quiet  for  several  days  ; 
i but  the  instant  light  was  admitted  they  were 
in  motion,  travelling  rapidly  in  a direction 
j towards  it.  The  experiments  were  made  by 
! enclosing  larvse  in  a phial,  which  was  in- 
verted and  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  phial  was  placed  perpendicularly 
they  invariably  ascended  to  the  top,  and 
when  plaeed  in  a horizontal  direction  they 
always  ran  to  that  end  which  was  nearest 
the  light,  even  when  the  stopper  around 
which  they  had  been  lying  was. removed  to 
allow  of  their  escape.  This  influence  of 
light  Mr.  Newport  conceives  may  be  that 
which  induces  them  to  ascend  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  dandelion  and  buttercup  pre- 
paratory to  their  attaching  themselves  to 
bees  that  alight  on  the  flowers  to  collect 
pollen,  and  which  then  carry  them  into  their 
nests.  This  seems  to  be  the  object  of  their 
attacking  the  bees,  to  be  carried  to  the  nest, 
where  they  are  to  reside  as  parasites,  and 
i subsist  on’ the  food  stored  up  for  the  bee- 
larva,  and  not  to  prey  on  the  bee  itself. 

The  full-grown  larva  of  Melon  cicatricosus 
; is  then  described,  and  also  the  nymph  and 
I the  imago.  The  author  had  found  the  insect 
I in  those  stages  in  the  nests  of  A nlhophora 
' retusa ; but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  rear  the  young  larv  a of  M.  vio- 
laceus  and  M.  proscaralxrus  in  the  nests 
! of  that  insect.  He  concludes,  therefore, 

I that  these  species  inhabit  the  nests  of  some 
other  bees.  In  the  stage  between  the  very 
young  and  the  full-grown  period  the  . larva 
is  believed  to  be  active  and  retain  its  six 
scaly  feet,  and  to  feed  on  the  food  prepared 
for  the  young  bee.  In  its  full-grown  state 
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the  legs  of  the  larva  are  reduced  to  six  short 
tubercles.  The  insect  is  then  very  fat,  in- 
animate, and  of  an  orange- yellow  colour, 
lias  ten  pair  of  spiracles,  and  greatly  resem- 
bles the  full-grown  Hymenopterous  larva. 
It  remains  but  a short  time  in  this  condition 
before  it  changes  to  a nymph,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  an  imago,  in  which  form  it 
passes  the  winter  in  a state  of  hybernation, 
and  comes  forth  in  the  spring. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  while  detailing 
the  influence  of  light  on  the  larva  of  Melon, 
Mr.  Newport  stated  that  he  had  been  led  by 
these  and  other  facts,  which  showed  the 
great  influence  of  light  on  the  instincts  of 
the  young  animal,  “to  regard  light  as  the 
primary  source  of  all  vital  and  instinctive 
power,  the  degrees  and  variations  of  which 
muy,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  modifications 
of  this  influence  on  tne  special  organization 
of  each  animal  body.”  This  view  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  recently  made  by  Mr.  Faraday  of 
the  analogy  of  light  with  magnetism  and 
electricity,  and  the  close  relation  previously 
shown  by  Matteucci  to  exist  between  elec- 
tricity and  nervous  power,  on  which  not  only 
all  the  vital  actions,  but  also  the  instinctive 
faculties,  seem  to  depend. 

In  another  paper,  read  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1847,  in  which  this  subject  is  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  Newport,  be  entered  on  an  ex- 
I animation  of  the  habits  of  the  entire  group 
of  insects  nllied  to  Meloi1,  and  showed  that 
the  whole  of  them  in  their  Jarva  state  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  larva  Meloi*,  not 
only  in  their  organization,  but  also  in  their 
; habits  ; and  that  the  more  closely  the  larvae 
of  different  genera  approach  in  structure,  the 
more  nearly  also  are  they  allied  in  instinct 
I and  economy.  This  accordance  between 
| structure  and  instinct  he  regards  as  universal 
throughout  nature,  and  as  particularly 
marked  in  the  Articulat a : and  he  believes 
that,  by  carefully  comparing  our  observa- 
tions on  the  natural  history  of  animals  with 
their  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  these  on 
the  other  hand  with  their  instincts,  whnt 
might  otherwise  remain  useless  and  isolated 
facts,  may  be  rendered  truly  important  to 
science,  “ as  data  on  which  a correct  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  creation  and  life  may  be 
established.”  In  this  way,  he  states,  “ na- 
tural history  may  be  made  to  occupy  its 
proper  position  as  an  important  branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  nnd  mainly  help  to  de- 
monstrate the  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween structure  and  function,  and  function 
and  the  habits  of  animals."  In  pursuing 
this  view,  he  showed  that  the  organization 
and  instinct  of  the  larva  Melon  closely  agree. 
At  the  moment  of  birth,  when  the  larva  is 
destined  to  attach  itself  parasitically  to  the 
Uymenoptcra  which  alight  on  flowers  to 
collect  pollen,  and  which  are  to  convey  it  to 
their  nests,  its  organs  of  vision  are  largely 
developed,  and  those  of  locomotion  are  elon- 
gated, powerful,  and  constructed  like  those 
of  the  parasitic  Anoplura;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  sensitive  of  light.  But 
when,  at  the  period  of  full  growth,  it  is  found 
in  the  cell  of  Anthophara,  it  is  a fattened, 
yellow-coloured,  almost  motionless  larva, 


with  its  legs  atrophied  and  reduced  to  mere 
pedal  tubercles  previous  to  a further  change 
in  their  structure  when  the  larva  passes  to 
the  state  of  nymph. 

It  was  further  observed;  that  the  limb9  of 
this  beetle,  although  strong, are  unguiculated, 
like  those  of  the  Anoplura , and  fitted  for 
clinging  rather  than  for  regular  progression; 
nnd  its  mandibles,  retaining  the  jointed 
pediform  structure  of  the  corresponding 
organs  in  the  carnivorous  Chilopoda,  are 
fitted  for  piercing  soft  structures,  rather  than 
for  triturating  or  for  incising  their  food. 
This  fact,  overlooked  by  the  author  in  his 
former  memoir,  now  induced  him  to  believe 
that  the  young  Melon  pierces  and  preys  on 
the  bee  larva  rather  than  that  it  subsists  ou 
its  food. 

OLIVA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  common 
in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  The  species 
are  very  numerous  ; some  of  the  shells  being 
large,  and  ornamented  with  a great  variety 
of  rich  markings  and  brilliant  colours.  The 
animal  has  a small  head,  terminated  by  a 
proboscis  ; two  tentacula  enlarged  at  the 
base,  and  having  the  eyes  situated  in  the 
middle  ; foot  very  large,  as  is  also  the  mantle. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  cylindrical,  smooth, 
and  6liining  ; spire  short,  with  sutures  dis- 


tinctly grooved  ; aperture  narrow  and  long, 
and  notched  at  both  extremities  ; outer  lip 
generally  thick  ; columella  obliquely  stri- 
ated ; operculum  horny  and  small  in  some 
species,  in  others  not  existing.  They  are 
brought  principally  from  Asia,  but  some  are 
also  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
America. 

ONCHIDIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  be- 
longing to  the  Aquatic  Pulmonea  (.a  class 
remarkable  for  their  coming  frequently  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence can  only  inhabit  waters  of  incon- 
siderable depth).  The  Onchidium  has  a 
large  fleshy  buckler-shaped  mantle,  which 
overlaps  the  foot  on  every  side,  and  even 
covers  the  head  when  this  is  contracted. 
It  has  two  long  retractile  tentacula,  and 
over  the  mouth  a veil,  sinuated,  or  formed 
of  two  triangular  compressed  lobes.  The 
anus  and  air-passage  are  under  the  hinder 
murgin  of  the  mantle,  where,  a little  deeper, 
is  also  the  pulmonary  sac.  Destitute  of 
jaws,  they  have  a muscular  gizzard,  suc- 
ceeded by  two  membranous  stomachs.  Se  - 
veral species  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  sea, 
but  always  in  such  a situation  that  they  are 
uncovered  at  ebb  tide,  when  they  obtain  the 
air  necessary  to  respiration. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  a species 
of  Onchidium  in  Mr.  Arthur  Adams’s  ‘Notes 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Countries 
visited  during  the  Voyage  of  II.  M.S.  Sama 
rang;’  “Among  molluscous  animals,  the 
Onchidium  of  Singapore  oilers  a curious  in- 
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stance  of  what  may  be  termed  an  Arboreal 
Slug.  It  iB  a liinaciform  animal,  which  is 
found  crawling  among  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  woods,  and  appearing  more  par- 
ticularly after  heavy  showers.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  it  collapses  its  broad,  flat- 
tened body,  and  retires  under  the  shade  of 
large  leaves,  where  it  remains  apparently  in 
a half  torpid  condition.  It  leaves  no  shiny 
trail  behind,  when  it  crawls,  as  the  limax 
and  snail  do.  It  is  of  a chestnut  brown 
colour,  minutely  tuberculated,  with  nume- 
rous small,  dark,  scattered  spots,  and  with 
the  raised  middle  line  of  a pale  brown  ; the 
eyes  are  terminal  on  the  long  superior  pair 
of  tentacles.” 

ONISCIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  littoral 
in  its  habits,  and  occupying  an  oblong,  sub- 
ovate,  and  slightly  turbinated  shell  ; spire 
short,  base  rather  pointed ; aperture  elon- 
gated, terminating  anteriorly  in  a short, 
scarcely  recurved  canal ; outer  lip  thickened, 
denticulated  within  ; inner  lip  expanded  and 
granulated  : outside  ribbed. 

ONTSCID/E.  There  are  several  species  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Isopoda , thus  desig- 
nated, some  of  which  are  terrestrial,  and  some 
aquatic.  The  type  of  the  group,  Lygia 
j oceaiiica,  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a gray 


ORANOLATSD  HOO-T.OOSE. 

(PORCELT.IO  GRAND  LATDS.) 

colour,  with  two  large  yellow  patches  on  the 
back.  It  is  very  common  on  the  coast, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  parapets  of 
maritime  erections.  When  it  is  attempted 
to  be  seized  it  immediately  folds  up  its  legs, 
and  drops.  — The  terrestrial  Oniscus  fre- 
quents dark  and  concealed  places,  such  as 
cellars,  caves,  holes  in  walls,  under  stones, 
&c.  They  feed  upon  decaying  vegetables 
and  animal  matter,  and  only  come  forth 
from  their  retreat  in  wet  and  moist  weather. 
They  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Wood-lice  and  Slaters. 

ONTIIOPII AGUS.  A genus  of  Lamelli- 
corn  Beetles  living  amongst  dung.  There 
ore  very  many  species. 

ONYCHORHYNCUS,  or  KING  TODY. 
[Sec  Tody.] 

OP  AH,  or  KING-FISH.  ( Lampris  luva.) 
This  large  and  beautiful  fish,  though  a na- 
tive of  the  Eastern  seas,  has  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  been  met  with  on  our 
own  coasts.  It  is  about  four  feet  and  a half 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  140  to  150  lbs.  : 
the  body  is  of  an  oval  form  ; the  mouth 
small,  without  teeth  ; tongue  thick,  with 
rough  papillae  pointing  backwards.  The 
dorsal,  pectoral,  and  ventral  tins  very  long, 
and  falciform  ; and  the  shape  of  the  tail 
lunate.  The  colours  of  the  Opah  are  par- 


ticularly rich  and  showy ; the  back  end 
sides  are  <rrcen.  reflecting  both  purple  and 
gold  in  different  lights,  and  pacing  into 
yellowish  green  below.  Above  and  beueutn 
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the  lateral  line  are  numerous  round,  yel- 
lowish-white spots;  and  all  the  fins ’are 
bright  vermillion.  This  fish  is  held  sacred 
by  the  Japanese,  who  regard  it  as  the  pecu- 
liar emblem  of  happiness. 

OPEN-BELL.  ( Anastomus .1  A genus  of 
Wading  Birds,  allied  to  the  Storks  and  Ja- 
birus.  The  mandibles  of  their  beak  come  iu 
contact  only  at  the  base  and  tips,  leaving  a 
wide  interval  between  their  edges,  at  the 
medial  portion  ; the  fibres  of  the  horny  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  in  this  part  appearing  as  if 
worn  away.  One  species  < Anastomus  osci- 
tans > is  whitish,  with  black  tail-feathers : 


POKDICHKRRT  CFEN-BtLL. 
(anastomus  oscit ass.) 

another  (A  .lamcTUgzr')  is  of  a shining  black, 
and  remarkable  for  the  stem  of  each  of  its 
feathers  terminating  in  a narrow  horny  disc, 
which  passes  beyond  the  vane.  They  are 
natives  of  India. 

OPHISAURUS.  A snake  met  with  in  the 
Southern  United  States ; about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  n yellowish  green 
colour,  with  black  spots  on  the  upper  part : 
the  head  is  very  small,  and  the  tail  is  longer 
than  the  body.  So  great  is  its  fragility, 
that,  according  to  Catesby.  a small  blow  with 
a stick  will  cause  the  body  to  separate,  not 
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only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three 
other  places  ; the  muscles  being  articulated 
in  a singular  manner,  quite  through  to  t he 
vertebne.  Hence  this  reptile  has  obtained 
j the  name  of  the  Glass  Snake. 

I OPHIDIA.  The  name  given  to  an  order 
I °‘  Reptiles  which  includes  the  Serpent 
tribes.  The  species  belonging  to  this  order 
may  be  naturally  grouped  in  three  sec- 
tions: — 1.  Harmless  Snakes;  — 2.  Venom- 
ous Snakes  ; — d.  Water  Snakes.  The  Harm- 
less Snakes  are  divided  into  two  families, 
the  Colubridie  and  the  Soidoe:  many  of  them, 
being  very  large,  and  possessed  of  enormous 
muscular  strength.  The  Section  of  Venom- 
ous Snakes  also  contains  two  families, the 

Cratalidce , or  Rattle-snakes,  and  the  Vi- 
peridot,  or  Vipers.  The  Water  Snakes  belong 
to  the  family  Hydridce,  and  are  character- 
ized by  the  compressed  form  of  their  bodies, 
and  by  the  vertical  flattening  of  the  tail, 
which  enables  them  to  swim  with  facility. 
[See  Serpents:  Snakes:  Boa  Constric- 
tor : Rattle-Snake  : Viper,  &c. 

I OPHXDrUM.  There  are  three  or  four 
J species  of  fish  bearing  this  name  ; all  small 
1 and  anguiliform.  One,  called  the  Bearded 
Ophidium,  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  has  two  long  bifid  cirri  or  bar- 
bules  beneath  the  chin.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  is  in  great  plenty  in 
the  Adriatic.  It  feeds  upon  small  crabs 
and  fishes,  but  the  flesh  is  considered  rather 
coarse.  The  Beardless  Ophidium  is  only 
about  three  inches  long;  the  head  is  very 
obtuse,  and  the  body  is  eusiform,  consider- 
ably compressed  towards  the  tail. 

OPHIOPS.  A genus  of  Lizards,  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  the  absence  of  eye- 
lids. Ophiops  eleyans , a species  found  in 
Smyrna,  is  of  an  olive  colour  above:  two 
yellowish  lines  extend  along  each  side  of 
the  trunk  ; each  of  these  lines  separates  two 
rows  of  black  spots,  which  are  small  and 

I very  distinct  when  the  reptile  is  young,  but 
more  or  less  dilated  and  confused  in  adults  ; 
they  ore  white  beneath. 

! OPHIURA-  Lamarck’s  name  for  a genus 

; of  Star-fishes. 


terior  compressed  molars,  and  four  sharply  | 
tuberculated  back  molars,  the  superior  of 
which  are  triangular,  the  inferior  oblong  : 
so  that,  with  the  four  canines,  they  have  in 
all  fifty  teeth,  a number  greater  than  has  as 
yet  been  observed  in  any  other  quadruped, 
except  the  newly-discovered  Myrmecubius. 
The  limbs  are  short ; the  feet  plantigrade  ; 
and  the  toes,  which  are  five  on  each  foot, 
armed  with  sharp,  strong,  curved  claws, 
except  the  inner  toe  or  thumb  on  the  hinder 
feet,  which  is  opposable  and  destitute  of  a 
nail.  The  tail  is  scaly  and  naked,  except 
at  its  base  ; and  is  usually  more  or  less  pre- 
hensile. In  some  of  the  smaller  species 
the  pouch  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  being 
indicated  only  by  a slight  fold  of  skin  ; and 
in  these  the  young  adhere  to  the  mother  by 
entwining  their  little  prehensile  tails  around 
hers,  clinging  to  the  fur  of  her  back. 

Wheu,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
Continent,  this  singular  genus  first  became 
known,  this  hitherto  unheard-of  contrivance 
of  nature  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  young  justly  excited  the  admiration 
ot  naturalists  ; nor  can  any  one,  indeed, 
who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  this  mar- 
supial wonder,  withhold  the  expressions  or 
conceal  the  signs  of  his  astonishment. 

The  Virginian  Opossum  ( Didclphis  Vir - ! 
ginuina),  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ! 
robust  of  the  genus,  and  at  the  same  time  j 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  we  shall  take  it  as 
the  best  species  to  describe.  This  unimal  is  i 
about  the  size  of  a cat,  but  appears  thicker 
owing  to  the  length  and  upright  growth  of 
the  fur..  It  has  a long  sharpened  face,  and 
very  wide  mouth,  armed  with  numerous 


i OPOSSUM.  ( Didclphis .)  The  name  of  a 
family  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  (of  the  genus 
Didclphis),  peculiar  to  the  American  conti- 
nent ; and  of  which  about  twenty  species  are 
known  ; some  of  them  being  scarcely  larger 
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than  a mouse.  They  are  characterized  by 
i the  number  of  the  incisor  teeth,  — which 
are  ten  above  and  eight  below  ; three  nn- 
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sharp  teeth  ; the  ears  are  thin,  naked,  round, 
and  blackish,  edged  with  a border  of  white  : 
the  legs  are  short : the  feet  armed  with  short 
claws,  but  the  interior  toes  of  the  hind  feet 
are  flat  and  rounded.  The  whole  hair  is  of 
a wool-like  softness,  short  on  the  face  and 
body,  but  long  on  the  legs  ; and  the  general 
colour  is  a light  gray.  The  tail  is  thick  and 
black  for  . upwards  of  three  inches  at  the 
base,  and  is  covered  with  small  scales.  The 
Opossum  is  a nocturnal  and  timid  auimnl, 
residing  in  the  day-time  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  or  among  the  branches,  and  prowling 
at  night  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists 
of  insects,  eggs,  birds,  small  reptiles,  &c.,  as 
also  fruits  and  roots  ; sometimes  even  in- 
vading the  precincts  of  the  farm-house,  and 
killing  the  poultry.  Its  movements  on  the 
ground  arc  slow  and  awkward  ; but  it  climbs 
trees  with  great  facility,  and  uses  its  pre- 
hensile tail  with  great  effect  in  suspending 
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itself  from  the  branches.  When  ularmed  or 
irritated,  it  emits  a most  disgusting  odour. 
In  captivity  it  is  slothful,  and  becomes  in- 
ordinately fat,  eating  both  animal  and  ve- 
getable food  with  voracity.  The  flesh  re- 
sembles in  flavour  that  of  a young  pig.  The 
wool,  especially  of  those  killed  during  the 
winter,  is  very  long  and  fine,  and  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  manu- 
factures. 

The  places  in  which  the  Opossum  is  usu- 
ally found  arc  thick  woods,  where  they 
generally  dwell  in  the  hollow  of  decayed 
trees.  They  are  usually  hunted  in  the  au- 
tumn, after  the  first  frosts.  Instead  of 
taking  to  flight  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
approach  of  danger,  they  lie  close  to  the 
branch  on  which  they  were  clinging  ; and 
when  they  are  discovered,  the  hunters  take 
them  by  shaking  the  branch  violently,  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground  : if,  however,  the 
hunter  is  unaccompanied  by  dogs,  they 
either  steal  quietly  away,  or  assume  a death- 
like position,  in  which  they  will  persevere 
even  if  taken  up  and  handled.  The  female 
has  ten  to  fifteen  young,  and  she  conceals 
herself  in  a thick  nest  of  dry  grass,  in  some 
obscure  retreat.  When  first  born,  the  young 
are  in  a very  undeveloped  state,  being 
minute,  blind,  naked,  and  shapeless ; but 
they  are  always  found  adhering  to  the  teats 
of  the  mother,  protected  by  her  pouch. 
There  they  remain  for  fifty  days,  until  they 
have  attained  the  size  of  a mouse,  at  which 
period  their  eyes  are  opened,  and  their  bodies 
are  covered  with  hair.  They  may  now’  be 
seen  occasionally  venturing  from  their 
hiding-place,  but  return  to  it  on  the  least 
appearance  of  danger : nor  do  they  abso- 
lutely withdraw  from  the  care  of  the  parent 
for  a long  time  after  ; for  when  they  no 
longer  resort  to  her  pouch  for  protection,  it 
is  said  that  they  jump  on  her  back,  and 
twine  their  tails  securely  in  hers,  so  that 
she  may  carry  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger. 

ORANGE-TIP  [Butterflies].  A name 
applied  by  insect  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  genus  Mancipium. 

ORANG-OUTANG.  {Sir.xia  Satyrus) 
Wonderful  are  the  accounts  which  some  of 
the  earlier  travellers  have  related  of  this 
quadrumanous  animal,  — the  far-famed 
“ Wild  Man  of  the  Woods,”— his  size,  swift- 
ness, address,  and  ferocity.  Persons,  how- 
ever, who  have  viewed  these  creatures  only 
in  a state  of  captivity  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  their  patient  and  docile  dispo- 
sitions, and  their  comparative  helplessness  : 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  specimens  seen  in 
Europe  have  all  been  very  young  ; and  it  is 
well-known  that  in  their  adult  state,  when 
their  muscular  power  is  more  fully  deve- 
loped, their  disposition  alters,  and  they 
become  as  dangerously  mischievous  as  they 
are  then  formidable. 

The  Orang-Outang  is  a native  of  the  most 
unfrequented  forests  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  Malacca,  &c. ; living  chiefly  on 
fruits,  but  occasionally  eating  eggs,  insects, 
and  reptiles.  In  early  youth  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  rotundity  of  cranium  and  height 


of  forehead ; but  the»c  outward  mark*  of  | 
superior  mental  power  disappear  os  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age.  They  have  arms  so  J 
long  that  the  tops  of  the  fingers  can  touch 
the  ground  when  they  stand  upright ; tl»e  j 
body  is  covered  with  coarse  reddish  hair  : | 
on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  bock  it  i 
but  on  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  rather  thin;  ' 
the  neck  is  short  and  thick  ; the  voice  has  a 
peculiarly  shrill  and  hollow  tone  ; the  lip*  - 
are  thin  and  protuberant,  the  ears  small,  the 
nose  particularly  flat,  and  the  face  has  a 
bluish  cast. 
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One  of  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  this 
animal  in  its  wild  state,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  conveys  a good  idea  of  its  power- 
ful frame  and  arboreal  habits,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  in  the  “Asiatic  Researches.’ 
who  describes  the  capture  of  an^  Orang- 
Outang  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra. 
He  was  discovered  by  the  company  of  a mer- 
chant’s ship  at  a place  called  Ram  boon:  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  boat’s  crew  he  came 
down  from  a tree,  and  made  for  a clump  at 
some  distance,  “walking  erect  with  a wad- 
dling gait,  but  sometimes  accelerating  his 
motion  with  his  hands,  and  occasionally 
impelling  himself  forward  by  the  bough  of 
a tree.  On  being  driven  to  a small  clump, 
he  gained  by  one  spring  a very  lofty  branch, 
and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  another 
with  the  swiftness  of  a common  monkey,  his 
progress  being  os  rapid  as  that  of  a swift 
horse.  After  receiving  five  balls  his  exer- 
tions relaxed,  and,  reclining  exhausted 
against  a branch,  he  vomited  a quantity  o* 
blood.  The  ammunition  of  the  hunters 
being  bv  this  time  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  ’to  fell  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain 
him.  But  what  was  their  surprise,  to  see  mm, 
as  the  tree  was  falling,  effect  liis 
to  another,  with  seemingly  undimini>hed 
vigour  ! In  fact,  they  were  forced  to  cut 
down  all  the  trees  before  they  could  force 
him  to  combat  his  enemies  on  the  ground, 
and  when  finally  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  nearly  in  a dying  state,  he  seized  a spear 
made  of  a supple  wood,  which  would  na%e 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man. 
ami  broke  it  like  a reed.  It  was  stated  by 
those  who  aided  in  his  death,  that  the  hu- 
man-like expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
his  piteous  manner  of  placing  lus  hands  over 
his  wounds,  distressed  their  feelings  so  as 


almost  to  make  them  question  the  nature  | 
of  the  act  they  were  committing.  He  was 
seven  feet  high,  with  a broad  expanded  | 
chest,  and  narrow  waist.  1 1 is  chin  was  i 
fringed  with  a beard  that  curled  neatly  on 
each  side,  and  formed  an  ornamental  rather 
than  a frightful  uppendage  to  his  visage. 
Ilis  arms  were  long  even  in  proportion  to  I 
his  height,  but  his  legs  were  much  shorter,  j 
Upon  the  whole  he  was  a wonderful  beast  to 
behold,  and  there  was  more  about  him  to 
excite  amazement  than  fear.  11  is  hair  was 
smooth  and  glossy,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance showed  him  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  and  strength." 

ORBICULA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  large  masses  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  Northern  seas.  The 
shells  of  these  bivalves  are  horny,  sub-orbi- 
cular, rather  compressed,  the  upper  valve 
patelliform,  the  lower  Hat.  In  the  centre  of 
the  latter  is  a small  oval  depression,  with  an 
oblique  fissure  in  it  for  the  passage  of  a 
tendon  ; four  muscular  impressions  in  each 
valve;  no  hinge.  The  animal  has  two  short 
| ciliated  arms. 

ORGTIA,  or  VAPOTJRER  MOTH.  The 
| genus  Orgi/ia  comprises  those  species  of  Moths 
I which  fly  by  day,  with  a vapouring  kind  of 
' motion  (whence  their  English  name),  which 
have  unwieldy  partners,  furnished  with 
slight  rudiments  of  wings,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  flight.  The  male  of  the  common 
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species  of  this  genus  ( 0.  tmtiqua\  which  we 
have  here  selected,  varies  from  one  inch  and 
a sixth  to  one  inch  and  a half  in  the  expanse 
of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  of  a red  brown, 
with  dusky  clouds  and  two  undulated  strigie, 
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the  second  of  which  terminates  in  a kidney- 
shaped white  spot  near  the  anal  angle  of 
the  fore  wings,  and  with  a pale  clay-coloured, 
crescent-shaped,  diseoidal  spot.  The  hind 


wings  are  dark  orange-brown.  The  female 
is  dull  ash-coloured,  with  the  rudiments  of 
wings  very  pale.  The  caterpillar  is  very 
handsome,  being  spotted  with  red,  and  with 
four  thick  whitish  tufts  of  hair  on  the  back, 
and  with  long  pencils  of  clavnte  hairs  on  the 
sides  of  the  heud,  at  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  over  the  tail.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
body  of  the  male  is  darker  than  in  the  fe- 
male, which  is  varied  with  pale  yellow  and 
gray.  The}'  feed  on  a great  variety  of  trees, 
and  are  found  throughout  the  summer.  The 
Moth  appears  in  the  autumn,  and  is  seen 
flying  during  the  day-time,  even  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

ORIOLE.  A name  applied  to  birds  of  dif- 
ferent groups, — the  European  Oriole  being 
allied  to  the  Thrushes,  the  American  Oriole 
to  the  Starlings.  The  first  species  we  describe 
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is  the  Golden  Oriole  ( Oriolua  yalbula), 
or,  us  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Golden 
Thrush,  is  during  the  summer  months  an 
inhabitant  of  many  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  though  its  presence 
in  this  country  is  very  rare.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a blackbird,  but  its  bill  is  larger, 
arched,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  tip.  Its 
colour  is  a very  fine  bright  golden  yellow, 
except  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  black  ; 
but  the  quill  feathers  and  some  of  the  larger 
coverts  are  tipped  with  yellow,  the  latter 
forming  a small  yellow  spot  ou  the  edge  of 
the  wing  : all  the  tail  feathers,  except  the 
two  middle  ones,  are  tipped  with  yellow  : 
the  bill  is  brownish-red,  and  between  the 
bill  and  eye  is  a black  stripe  ; the  legs  are 
brown.  The  female  differs  widely  from  the 
male  in  colour  : where  he  is  yellow,  she  is 
of  a dull  olive  green  ; her  wing-coverts,  se- 
condary quills,  and  upper  parts  of  the  tail 
feathers,  partake  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
much  darker;  the  quills  and  lower  ends  of 
the  tail  feathers  are  dusky,  and,  as  well  as 
the  former,  are  all  tipped,  more  or  less,  with 
pale  dull  yellow.  This  bird  is  of  a migratory 
nature,  and  is  supposed  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  puss  the  summer 
iu  Europe.  When  about  to  construct  its 
nest,  the  Golden  Oriole  selects  the  forked 
extremity  of  some  slender  branch  (usually 
in  the  lower  part  of  a high  tree),  and  wreath- 
ing the  two  forks  round  with  straws,  grasses, 
or  other  vegetable  fibres  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  length  connects  the  two  ends  in 
order  to  form  the  verge  of  the  nest  ; then 
continuing  the  straws  from  the  one  side  to 
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the  other,  giving  the  whole  a proper  depth, 
and  crossing  and  interweaving  them  as  the 
work  proceeds,  forms  the  concavity  or  basket, 
which  is  afterwards  thickened  witn  the  stems 
of  the  finer  grasses,  intermixed  with  mosses 
and  lichens,  and  lined  with  feathers  and  still 
finer  materials.  It  usually  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  which  are  of  a dull  white  colour, 
speckled  with  black. 

The  name  Oriole,  as  we  have  said,  is  also 
applied  to  birds  allied  to  the  Starlings,  to 
which  naturalists  have  applied  the  names  of 
Icterus  and  Agclaius.  Nearly  all  the  birds  I 
which  belong  to  this  numerous  and  beautiful  , 
genus  are  natives  of  the  American  continent.  > 
Some  of  the  species  are  gregarious,  others 
solitary  in  their  habits  ; but  all  are  of  a 
noisy  and  restless  disposition,  and  feed  on 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  grain,  and  insects. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
their  nest,  which  in  some  species  haugs  from 
the  branch  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  in  I 
others  is  sewed  or  fastened  with  peculiar  art 
beneath  the  surface  of  some  very  large  leaf. 
The  bill  of  this  genus  is  straight,  conical, 
and  very  sharp-pointed  ; mandibles  of  equal 
length  ; nostrils  small,  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  and  partly  covered  ; tongue  divided 
at  the  end  ; toes  three  forward  and  one 
backward  ; the  middle  joined  near  the  base 
to  the  outermost  one. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  ( Ictcims  Balti- 
more) takes  its  name  (according  to  Catesby) 
from  its  colours,  which  arc  black  and  orange, 
being  those  of  the  arms  or  livery  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  formerly  proprietaryof  Maryland. 
This  bird  is  seven  inches  in  length  ; bill 
ulmost  straight,  strong,  tapering  to  a sharp 
point,  black,  and  sometimes  lead-coloured, 
above,  the  lower  mandible  light  blue  towards 
the  base.  Head,  throat,  upper  part  of  the 
buck  and  wings,  black  ; lower  part  of  the 
back,  rump,  and  whole  under  parts,  a bright 
orange,  deepening  into  vermillion  on  the 
breast  ; the  black  on  the  shoulders  is  also 
divided  by  a band  of  orange  : exterior  edges 
of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  as  well  as  the 
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edsres  of  the  secondaries,  and  part  of  those 
0f°the  primaries,  white  ; the  tail  feathers 
under  the  coverts,  orange  ; the  two  middle 
ones,  from  thence  to  the  tips,  arc  black, 
the  next  five,  on  each  side,  black  near  the 
coverts,  and  orange  towards  the  extremities, 
so  disposed,  that  when  the  tail  is  expanded, 
and  the  coverts  removed,  the  black  appears 


in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  supported  on  an 
arch  of  orange.  Tail  slightly  forked,  the 
exterior  feather  on  each  ride  a quarter  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  others  : legs  and  feel 
light  blue,  or  lead  colour  : iris  of  the  eye 
hazel. 

Almost  the  whole  genus  of  Orioles  build 
pensile  ne6t«.  In  Wilson's  American  Orni- 
thology we  rea/1,  that  “so  solicitous  is  the 
Baltimore  to  procure  proper  materials  for 
his  nest,  that,  in  the  season  of  building, 
the  women  in  the  country  are  under  tlie 
necessity  of  narrowly  watching  their  thread 
that  may  chance  to  be  out  bleaching,  and  tlit 
farmer  to  secure  his  young  grafts  : as  the 
Baltimore,  finding  the  former,  and  the  strings 
which  secure  the  latter,  so  well  adapted  lor 
his  purpose,  frequently  carries  off  both  ; or, 
should  the  one  be  over  heavy,  and  the  other 
too  firmly  tied,  he  will  tug  at  them  a con- 
siderable time  before  he  gives  up  the  attempt. 
Skeins  of  silk  and  hanks  of  thread  have 
been  often  found,  after  the  leaves  were  fallen, 
hanging  round  the  Baltimore’s  nest  ; but  to 
woven  up,  and  entangled,  as  to  be  entirely 
irreclaimable.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Europeans,  no  such  material  could  have  been 
obtained  here  ; but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
good  architect,  he  has  improved  this  circum- 
stance to  his  advantage  : and  the  strongest 
and  best  materials  are  uniformly  found  in 
those  parts  by  which  the  whole  is  supported. 
Their  principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars, 
beetles,  aud  bugs,  particularly  of  one  of  a 
brilliant  glossy  green,  fragments  of  which  I 
have  almost  always  found  in  their  stomach, 
and  sometimes  these  only.  The  song  of  the 
Baltimore  is  a clear  mellow  whistle,  repeated 
at  short  intervals  as  he  gleans  among  the 
branches.  There  is  in  it  a certain  wild 
plaintiveness  and  naivete  extremely  inter- 
esting. It  is  not  uttered  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  ferruginous  thrush  ( Turxlvs  rufvs), 
and  some  other  eminent  songsters  ; but  with 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  a careless  plough- 
boy,  whistling  merely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. When  alarmed  by  an  approach  to 
Ills  nest,  or  any  such  circumstance,  he  makes 
a kind  of  rapid  chirruping,  very  different 
from  his  usual  note.  This,  however,  is  al- 
ways succeeded  by  those  mellow  tones  which 
seem  so  congenial  to  his  nature. 

“ The  Baltimore  inhabits  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  even  found 
as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Since  the  streets  of 
our  cities  have  been  planted  with  that  beau- 
tiful and  stately  tree,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
these  birds  are  our  constant  visitors  during 
the  early  part  of  summer  : and,  amid  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  coaches,  drays,  wheel- 
barrows, and  the  din  of  the  multitude,  they 
are  heard  chanting  “ their  native  wood-notes 
wild;”  sometimes,  too,  within  a few  yards 
of  an  oyster- man,  who  stands  bellowing, 
with  the  lungs  of  a Stentor,  under  the  shade 
of  the  same  tree  ; so  much  will  habit  recon- 
cile even  birds  to  the  roar  of  the  city,  and 
to  sounds  and  noises,  that,  in  other  circum- 
stances, would  put  a whole  grove  of  them  to 
flight.  These  birds  are  several  years  in  re- 
ceiving their  complete  plumage.  Sometimes 
the  whole  tail  of  a male  individual  in  spring 
is  vellow.  sometimes  only  the  two  middle 
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feuthers  ore  black,  and  frequently  the  black 
on  the  back  is  skirted  with  orange,  and  the 
! tail  tipped  with  the  same  colour.  Three 
| years,  I have  reason  to  believe,  are  necessary 
to  fix  the  full  tint  of  the  plumage,  and  then 
the  male  bird  appears  as  already  described. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  Baltimore  Oriole  is  the  superior 
brightness  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  former 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  black  on  the 
head,  upper  part  of  the  back  and  throat  of 
the  female,  is  intermixed  with  dull  orange  ; 
whereas,  in  the  male,  those  parts  are  of  a 
deep  shining  black  ; the  tail  of  the  female 
also  wunts  the  greater  part  of  the  black,  and 
the  whole  lower  parts  are  of  a much  duskier 
orange.” 

The  Red-winged  Starling  (Agelaius 
pha^mceiis)  — the  Stwnius  predatorius  of 
Wilson  — is  thus  described  by  that  observant 
and  industrious  ornithologist : — “ This  no- 
torious and  celebrated  corn-thief,  the  long 
reputed  plunderer  and  pest  of  our  honest 
and  laborious  farmers,  now  presents  himself 
before  us,  with  his  female  copartner  in 
iniquity,  to  receive  the  character  due  for 
their  very  active  and  distinguished  services. 
In  investigating  the  nature  of  these,  I shall 
endeavour  to  render  strict  historical  justice 
to  this  noted  pair  ; adhering  to  the  honest 
injunction  of  the  poet, 

Nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

Let  the  reader  divest  himself  equally  of 


very  striking  and  splendid  effect.  Then 
descending  like  a torrent,  and  covering  the 
branches  of  some  detached  grove,  or  clump 
of  trees,  the  whole  congregated  multitude 
commenced  one  general  concert  or  chorus, 
that  I have  plainly  distinguished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  miles  ; nnd,  when 
listened  to  at  the  intermediate  space  of  about 
a quarter  of  a mile,  with  a slight  breeze  of 
wind  to  swell  nnd  soften  the  How  of  its 
cadences,  was  to  me  grand,  and  even  sublime. 
The  whole  season  of  winter,  that,  with  most 
birds,  is  passed  in  struggling  to  sustain  life 
in  silent  melancholy,  Is,  with  the  Red-wings, 
one  continued  carnival.  The  profuse  glean- 
ings of  the  old  rice,  corn,  and  buckwheat 
fields,  supply  them  with  abundant  food,  at 
once  ready  and  nutritious  ; and  the  inter- 
mediate time  is  spent  either  in  aerial  ma- 
noeuvres, or  in  grand  vocal  performances,  as 
if  solicitous  to  supply  the  absence  of  all  the 
tuneful  summer  tribes,  and  to  cheer  the 
dejected  face  of  nature  with  their  whole 
combined  powers  of  harmony. 

“ About  the  20th  of  March,  or  earlier,  if 
the  season  be  open,  they  begin  to  enter 
Pennsylvania  in  numerous,  though  small 
parties.  These  migrating  flocks  are  usually 
observed  from  daybreak  to  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning,  passing  to  the  north,  chattering 
to  each  other  as  they  fly  along  ; and,  in  spite 
of  all  our  antipathy,  their  well-known  notes 
and  appearance,  after  the  long  and  dreary 
solitude  of  winter,  inspire  cheerful  and 
pleasing  ideas  of  returning  spring,  warmth, 
iS  H-Lrea<ier  UU  ?quaily  ot  nnd  verdure.  Selecting  their  old  haunts 

prejudice,  and  a e shall  be  at  no  loss  to  as-  | every  meadow  is  soon  enlivened  by  their 

i!,ie£trVe  Cha,rer-l  presence.  They  continue  in  small  parties 
'yi“ged  Starlings,  though  ge-  , to  frequent  the  low  borders  of  creeks,  swamps, 
xfnrQiin  Tlgrat°/y  T fhe-  8tat?8  north.  of  I and  ponds,  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
Maryland,  are  found  during  wnnter  m lm-  j when  they  separate  in  pairs  to  breed  ; and, 
mense  flocks,  sometimes  associated  with  the  about  the  last  week  in  April  or  first  in  May, 
purple  grakles,  and  often  by  themselves,  begin  to  construct  their  nest.  The  place 

chosen  for  this  is  generally  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a marsh  or  swamp,  meadow,  or 
other  like  watery  situation,  — the  spot,  usu- 
ally a thicket  of  alder  bushes,  at  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground  ; some- 
times in  a detached  bush,  in  a meadow  of 
high  grass  ; often  in  a tussock  of  rushes  or 
coarse  rank  grass  : and  not  unfrequently  on 
the  ground  : in  all  which  situations,  I have 
repeatedly  found  them.  When  in  a bush, 
they  are  generally  composed  outwardly  of 
wet  rushes,  picked  from  the  swamp,  and 
long  tough  grass  in  large  quantity,  and  well 
lined  with  very  fine  bent.  The  rushes, 
forming  the  exterior,  are  generally  extended 
to  several  of  the  adjoining  twigs,  round 
which  they  are  repeatedly  and  securely 
twisted  ; a precaution  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  preservation,  on  account  of  the  flex- 
ible nature  of  the  bushes  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  same  caution  is  observed  when 
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along  the  whole  lower  parts  of  Virginia, 
both  Carolina*.  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  par- 
ticularly near  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  large  rice  and  corn  fields.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  while 
passing  through  the  former  of  these  countries, 

I was  frequently  entertained  with  the  aerial  . 

evolutions  of  these  great  bodies  of  .Starlings,  i a tussock  is  chosen,  by  fastening  the  tops 
Sometimes  they  appeared  driving  about  like  together,  and  intertwining  the  materials  of 
an  enormous  black  cloud  curried  before  the  which  the  nest  is  formed  with  the  stalks  of 
wind,  varying  its  shupe  every  moment,  rushes  around.  When  placed  on  the  ground, 
Sometimes  suddenly  rising  from  the  fields  i less  care  and  fewer  materials  being  ncces- 
around  me  with  a noise  like  thunder ; while  j sary,  the  nest  is  much  simpler  and  slighter 
the  glittering  of  innumerable  wings  of  the  than  before.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of 
brightest  Vermillion  amid  the  black  cloud  a very  pale  light  blue,  marked  with  faint 
they  formed,  produced  on  these  occasions  a | tinges  of  light  purple  and  long  straggling 
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lines  and  dashes  of  black.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  several  nests  in  the  same 
thicket,  within  a few  feet  of  each  other. 

“ During  the  time  the  female  is  sitting, 
and  still  more  particularly  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  male,  like  most  other  birds 
that  build  in  low  situations,  exhibits  the 
most  violent  symptoms  of  apprehension  and 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  any  person  to  its 
near  neighbourhood.  Like  the  lapwing  of 
Europe,  he  flie9  to  meet  the  intruder,  hovers 
at  a short  height  over-head,  uttering  loud 
notes  of  distress  ; and,  while  in  this  situa- 
tion, displays  to  great  advantage  the  rich 
glowing  scarlet  of  his  wings,  heightened  by 
the  jetty  black  of  his  general  plumage.  As 
the  danger  increases,  his  cries  become  more 
shrill  and  incessant,  and  his  motions  rnpid 
and  restless  ; the  whole  meadow  is  alarmed, 
and  a collected  crowd  of  his  fellows  hover 
around,  and  mingle  their  notes  of  alarm  and 
agitation  with  his.  When  the  young  are 
taken  away,  or  destroyed,  he  continues  for 
several  days  near  the  place,  restless  and  de- 
jected, and  generally  recommences  building 
soon  after,  in  the  same  meadow.  Towards  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  August,  the  young 
birds  begin  to  fly  in  flocks,  and  at  that  age 
nearly  resemble  the  female,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  reddish  or  orange,  that  marks 
the  shoulders  of  the  males,  and  which  in- 
creases in  space  and  brilliancy  as  winter 
approaches.  It  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, that,  at  this  time,  the  young  birds 
chiefly  associate  by  themselves,  there  being 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three  old 
males  observed  in  a flock  of  many  thousands. 
These,  from  the  superior  blackness  and  rich 
red  of  their  plumage,  are  very  conspicuous. 

‘ Before  the  beginning  of  September,  these 
flocks  have  become  numerous  and  formi- 
dable ; and  the  young  ears  of  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  being  then  in  their  soft,  succu- 
lent, milky  state,  present  a temptation  that 
cannot  be  resisted.  Reinforced  by  nume- 
rous and  daily  flocks  from  all  parts  of  the  i 
interior,  they  pour  down  on  the  low  countries  ! 
in  prodigious  multitudes.  Here  they  are 
seen,  like  vast  clouds,  wheeling  and  driving 
over  the  meadows  and  devoted  com  fields, 
darkening  the  air  with  their  numbers.  Then 
commences  the  work  of  destruction  on  the 
corn,  the  husks  of  which,  though  composed 
of  numerous  envelopments  of  closely  wrapt 
leaves,  are  soon  completely  or  partially  torn 
off;  while  from  all  quarters  myriads  con- 
tinue to  pour  down  like  a tempest,  blacken- 
ing half  an  acre  at  a time  ; and,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, repeat  their  depredations  till  little 
remains  but  the  cob  and  the  shrivelled  skins 
of  the  grain  ; what  little  is  left  of  the  tender 
ear,  being  exposed  to  the  rains  and  weather, 
is  generally  much  injured.  All  the  attacks 
and  havoc  made  at  this  time  among  them 
with  the  gun,  and  by  the  hawks,  — several 
species  of  which  are  their  constant  attend- 
ants,—has  little  effect  on  the  remainder. 
When  the  hawks  make  a sweep  among  them, 
they  suddenly  open  on  all  sides,  but  rarely 
in  time  to  disappoint  them  of  their  victims  ; 
and,  though  repeatedly  fired  at,  with  mortal 
effect,  they  only  remove  from  one  field  to  an 
adjoining' one,  or  to  another  quarter  of  the 


same  enclosure.  From  dawn  to  nearly  sun-  ' 
set,  this  open  and  daring  devastation  it  car-  ! 
ried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor ; j 
and  a farmer,  who  fia*  any  coneid*  mble  ‘ 
extent  of  corn,  would  require  half-a-dozen 
men  at  least,  with  guns,  to  guard  it ; and 
even  then,  all  their  vigilance  and  activity 
would  not  prevent  a good  tithe  of  it  from  i 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  blackbirds.  The 
Indians,  who  usually  olant  their  corn  in  ' 
one  general  field,  keep  the  whole  young  boy* 
of  the  village  all  day  patrolling  round  and 
among  it  ; and  each  being  furnished  with 
bow  and  arrows,  with  which  they  are  very 
expert,  they  generally  contrive  to  destroy 
great  numbers  of  them. 

“It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  thi* 
scene  of  pillage  is  principally  carried  on  in 
the  low  countries,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast, 
or  near  the  extensive  flats  that  border  our 
large  rivers  ; and  is  also  chiefly  confined  to 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  After 
this  period,  the  corn  having  acquired  its 
hard  shelly  coat,  and  the  seeds  of  the  reeds 
or  wild  oats,  with  a profusion  of  other  plants, 
that  abound  along  the  river  shores,  being 
now  ripe,  and  in  great  abundance,  they 
present  a new  and  more  extensive  field  for 
these  marauding  multitudes.  The  reeds  also 
supply  them  with  convenient  roosting  places, 
being  often  in  almost  unapproachable  mo- 
rasses ; and  thither  they  repair  every  even- 
ing from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  In 
some  places,  however,  when  the  reeds  become 
dry,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance, 
to  destroy  these  birds,  by  a party  secretly 
approaching  the  place,  under  cover  of  a dark 
night,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  in  several 
places  at  once,  which,  being  soon  enveloped 
in  one  general  flame,  the  uproar  among  the 
blackbirds  becomes  universal  : and,  by  the 
light  of  the  conflagration,  they  are  shot 
down  in  vast  numbers  while  hovering  and 
screaming  over  the  place.  Sometimes  straw 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  being  previously 
strewed  near  the  reeds  and  alder  bushes, 
where  they  are  known  to  roost,  which  being 
instantly  set  on  fire,  the  consternation  and 
havoc  is  prodigious  ; and  the  party  return 
by  day  to  pick  up  the  slaughtered  game. 
About  the  first  of  November,  they  begin  to 
move  off  towards  the  south  ; though,  near 
the  sea  coast,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  they  continue  long  after  that 
period. 

“Such  are  the  general  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Red-winged  Starling  ; but  there 
remain  some  facts  to'  be  mentioned,  no  less 
authentic,  and  well  deserving  the  considera- 
tion of  its  enemies,  more  especially,  of  those 
whose  detestation  of  this  species  would  stop 
at  nothing  short  of  total  extirpation. 

“ It  has  been  already  stated,  that  they 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  March.  Their 
general  food  at  this  season,  as  well  as  during 
the  early  part  of  summer  (for  the  crows  and  j 
purple  grakles  are  the  principal  pests  in 
planting  time),  consists  of  grub-worms,  ca- 
terpillars, and  vnrious  other  larva*,  the 
silent,  but  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetation, 
and  whose  secret  and  insidious  attacks  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  husbandman  than 
the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  feathered^ 


tribes  together.  For  these  vermin,  the 
Starlings  search  with  great  diligence  ; in  the 
ground,  at  the  roots  of  plants,  in  orchards, 
and  meadows,  as  well  as  among  buds,  leaves, 
and  blossoms ; and,  from  their  known  vo- 
I racity,  the  multitudes  of  these  insects  which 
they  destroy  must  be  immense.  Let  me 
; illustrate  this  bv  a short  computation  : if 
we  suppose  each  bird,  on  an  average,  to 
devour  fifty  of  these  larva;  in  a day  (a  very 
moderate  allowance),  a single  pair,  in  four 
months,  the  usual  time  such  food  is  sought 
after,  will  consume  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. It  is  believed,  that  not  less  than  a 
million  pair  of  these  birds  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States 
in  summer  ; whose  food,  being  nearly  the 
same,  would  swell  the  amount  of  vermin 
destroyed  to  twelve  thousand  millions.  But 
the  number  of  young  birds  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  double  that  of  their  parents  ; 
and,  as  these  are  constantly  fed  on  larva;, 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  making  only  the 
same  allowance  for  them  as  for  the  old  ones, 
their  share  would  amount  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  millions  ; making  a grand  total 
of  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of 
noxious  insects  destroyed  in  the  space  of 
four  months  by  this  single  species  ! The 
combined  ravages  of  such  a hideous  host  of 
vermin  would  be  sufficient  to  spread  famine 
and  desolation  over  a wide  extent  of  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  country  on  earth. 
All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  supposition. 
It  is,  however,  supposition  founded  on  known 
and  acknowledged  facts.  I have  never  dis- 
sected any  of  these  birds  in  spring  without 
receiving  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory 
proofs  of  these  facts  ; and  though,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain precisely  the  amount  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  agriculture  from  this  and  many 
other  species  of  our  birds,  yet,  in  the  present 
case,  I cannot  resist  the  belief,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  this  species,  in  spring,  are  far  more  | 
important  and  beneficial  than  the  value  of  ' 
all  that  portion  of  corn  which  a careful  and 
active  farmer  permits  himself  to  lose  by  it. 

“ The  Red-winged  Starling  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent ; the 
general  colour  is  a glossy  black,  with  the 
exception  of  the  whole  lesser  wing-coverts, 
the  first,  or  lower  row  of  which  is  of  a reddish 
cream  colour,  the  rest  a rich  and  splendid 
scarlet ; legs  and  bill,  glossy  brownish  black  ; 
irides,  hazel  ; bill,  cylindrical  above,  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  straight,  running  con- 
siderably up  the  forehead,  where  it  is  pro- 
minent, rounding  and  flattish  towards  the 
tip,  though  sharp-pointed  ; tongue,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  bill,  tapering  and  lacerated  at 
the  end ; tail,  rounded,  the  two  middle 
feathers  also  somewhat  shorter  than  those 
immediately  adjoining. 

**  The  female  is  seven  inches  and  a quarter 
in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  extent ; 
chin,  a pale  reddish  cream  ; from  the  nostril 
over  the  eye,  and  from  the  lower  mandible, 
run  two  stripes  of  the  same,  speckled  with 
black  ; from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye 
backwards,  a streak  of  brownish  black  covers 
the  auricular#  ; throat,  ami  whole  lower 
parts,  thickly  streaked  with  black  and  white, 


the  latter  inclining  to  cream  on  the  breast ; | 
whole  plumage  above,  black,  each  feather  ! 
bordered  with  pale  brown,  white,  or  bay, 
giving  the  bird  a very  mottled  appearance  ; j 
lesser  coverts,  the  same  ; bill  and  legs  as  in 
the  male.” 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  4 Re- 
searches,’ speaking  of  the  various  birds  which 
abound  on  the  undulating  grassy  plains  of 
Maldonado,  says,  “ Several  species  of  the 
genus  Cassicus,  allied  to  our  Starlings  in 
habits  and  structure,  and  of  Tyrant  Fly- 
catchers, and  a Mocking-bird,  from  their 
numbers,  give  a character  to  the  ornithology. 
Some  of  the  Cassici  are  very  beautiful,  black 
and  yellow  being  the  prevailing  colours  ; but 
Oriolua  ruber  offers  an  exception,  in  having 
its  head,  shoulders,  and  thighs  of  the  most 
splendid  scarlet.  This  bird  differs  from  its 
congeners  in  being  solitary.  It  frequents 
marshes  ; and,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
low  bush,  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  utters 
a plaintive  agreeable  cry,  which  can  be  heard 
at  a long  distance.” 

ORNITFIICNITES.  [See  Supplement.] 

ORNITIIOR1IYNCHUS.  The  Duck-billed 
Platypus  or  Mullinpong  i«  peculiar  to  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  When 
first  sent  to  this  country,  the  abnormal  cha- 
racter of  its  beak  excited  the  suspicion  of 
naturalists  that  some  trick  had  been  at- 
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tempted  to  be  played  off  upon  them  ; nor  was 
it  until  one  or  two  more  arrived,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  believe  it  was  a bond  fide 
appendage  to  the  animal’s  body.  The  Orni- 
thorhynchus  is  about  twenty  inches  long, 
having  a long  and  flattened  body  like  that  of 
the  Otter,  covered  with  a thick  soft  fur,  mo- 
derately dark  brown  above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. The  muzzle  is  elongated,  enlarged, 
and  flattened,  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
duck,  like  which,  its  edges  are  armed  with 
transversal  plates.  The  teeth  are  situate 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  two  on  each 
side,  with  flat  tops  and  no  roots.  The  feet 
are  furnished  with  a membrane  uniting 
the  toes,  and  in  the  anterior  feet  extending 
beyond  the  nails.  The  tail  is  flat  and  ob- 
tuse. From  the  form  of  this  animal,  it  is 
fitted  to  reside  in  the  water  ; and  it  must 
feed  on  soft  food,  ns  the  structure  of  the 
beak  will  not  enable  it  to  grasp  anything 
firmly.  The  central  portion  of  the  man- 
dibles is  a bony  continuation  from  the 
skull  and  anteriorly  and  laterally  u carti- 
laginous substance,  perfectly  moveable,  ex- 
tends some  little  distance  from  the  bony 
portion.  Feet  five- toed  and  webbed.  In 
the  fore-feet  the  web  extends  a short  distance 
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beyond  the  claws,  is  loose,  and  falls  back 
when  the  animal  burrows  : claws  strong, 
blunt,  the  two  lateral  shorter  than  the  three 
middle  ones.  Hind  feet  short,  narrow,  turned 
backwurds,  and,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest, 
somewhat  resembling  a fin.  The  male  Or- 
nithorhyncus is  armed  with  a spur  on  each 
hind  leg,  having  a canal  in  it  similar  to  that 
in  the  poison-fang  of  venomous  serpents, 
and,  like  this,  also  furnished  with  a gland  at 
the  base,  secreting  a fluid  : hence  it  has  been 
thought  likely,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  wounds  produced  by  them 
would  be  dangerous.  They  have  no  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  their  eyes  are  very  small, 
but  brilliant.  The  motions  of  the  mandibles 
in  this  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the 
mud  and  water,  are  the  same  as  those  of  a 
duck  when  feeding  in  similar  situations. 
Their  burrows  are  excavated  in  the  banks 
of  the  streams  they  inhabit,  and  are  of  very 
curious  construction.  The  entrance  is  situ- 
ated near  the  water's  edge,  on  a 6teep  part 
of  the  bank,  and  is  concealed  amongst  the 
herbage.  The  young  are  produced  in  a very 
imperfect  state,  and  are  very  unlike  the  full- 
grown  animal.  The  skin  is  entirely  desti- 
[ tute  of  fur ; the  eyes  are  not  formed,  and 
I their  place  is  merely  indicated  by  the  pre- 
■ sence  of  a few  wrinkles  on  the  skin.  The 
margin  of  the  bill  is  at  that  time  soft,  and 
the  tongue  advances  to  its  front  edge  ; so 
that  the  young  animal  can  obtain  nourish- 
! ment  by  sucking,  which  was  at  first  thought 
impossible.  The  mammary  gland  is  very 
simple  in  structure,  and  is  divided  into  a 
j large  number  of  separate  lobes.  The  Orni- 
j thorhyncus,  when  asleep,  rolls  itself  up  like 
a hedgehog,  or  curls  itself  like  a dog,  keep- 
ing its  back  warm  by  bringing  over  it  the 
| flattened  tail.  It  dresses  its  fur,  combing  it 
with  its  feet,  and  pecking  at  it  with  its  beak  ; 
and  seems  to  take  great  delight  in  keeping 
: it  smooth  and  clean. 

j In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  join  in  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  the  first  to 
; describe  it.  “ Of  all  the  Mammalia  yet 
' known  it  seems  the  most  extraordinary  in 
I its  conformation  ; exhibiting  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  the  beak  of  a duck  engrafted 
on  the  head  of  a quadruped.” 
ORTHOCERAS.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 

I found  in  strata  mostly  below  the  enrbo- 
1 niferous  or  mountain  limestone.  These 
j shells  are  straight,  with  septa  regularly  con- 
cave towards  the  aperture,  perforated  by  a 
nearly  cylindrical  siphuncle  near  the  centre 
I of  the  disc. 

j ORTHOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects, 
I distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 
| The  body  generally  less  firm  in  texture  than 
the  Coleoptera , and  covered  by  soft  semi- 
I membranous  elytra  furnished  with  nervures. 

! The  superior  wings  often  overlap  horizon- 
j tally,  as  in  the  Cockroaches,  but  in  many 
species  they  meet  at  an  angle,  ns  in  the 
Grasshoppers  and  Locusts.  The  legs  of  some 
are  formed  for  running,  others  for  leaping. 
The  antennas  are  usually  filiform,  and  some- 
times extremely  long  and  slender,  in  which 
case  they  are  composed  of  innumerable  mi- 
nute joints.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  arc  well 


developed,  and  approach  in  structure  those  of  I j 
the  order  Coleoptera.  The  Orthoptera  under-  |i 
go  a semi -metamorphosis.  of  which  all  the  1 
mutations  are  reduced  to  the  growth  cud  de- 
velopment of  the  elytra  and  wing*  that  are  II 
always  visible  in  a rudimental  state  in  the  | 
nymph.  All  the  insects  of  this  order,  without  ; 
exception,  are  terrestrial,  even  in  the  first  two  ' 
states  of  their  existence.  Some  are  carnivo- 
rous, or  omnivorous,  but  the  greater  part  feed  ! 
on  living  plants.  The  Order  comprise*  nume- 
rous well-known  insect*,  often  of  large  size  I 
and  splendid  colours  ; such  a*  Grasshoppers,  i 
Locusts,  &c.  : nay,  some  of  the  largest  known 
insects  belong  to  it ; a few  species  attaining  i 
the  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Compa- 
ratively few  are  found  in  temperate  regions; 
the  tropics  claiming  the  largest  and  most 
splendidly  coloured  among  them.  All  the 
insects  belonging  to  this  order,  except  the 
Mantidcc,  which  prey  on  other  insects,  are 
destructive  to  vegetation,  or  injurious  to  our 
household  possessions. 

ORTOLAN.  (Emberiza  hnriuJana.')  This 
bird,  so  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  flesh,  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  I 
Europe,  and  a summer  visitor  also  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts.  It  is  a species 
of  FringUUdcc , rather  more  than  six  inches 
in  length,  and  to  a cursory  observer  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer. 

It  is  j'ellow  on  the  throat  and  around  the 
eyes  ; the  breast  and  belly  are  a reddish 
bay  ; the  rump  red  ; and  the  upper  part  of  , 
the  bodv  brown,  varied  with  black  ; bill  and 
feet  inclining  to  flesh-colour.  No  bird  what- 
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ever  has  been  so  highly  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  gastronomy  as  the  Ortolan,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  practices  resorted  to  at 
the  present  day  to  fit  them  for  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy,  or  refer  to  the  enormous  prices 
paid  for  them  by  the  epicures  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  arti- 
ficially brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  is 
by  confining  them  in  a room  from  which  the  i 
rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  and  which  is 
lighted  by  lamps  kept  constantly  burning.  1 
There  the  birds  are  kept  plentifully  supplied 
with  millet  seed  and  other  food  of  the  most  1 
nutritive  kind,  till  they  become  mere  lumps  i 
of  fat ; in  which  state  they  are  regarded  as  | 
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most  delicious,  although  so  rich  as  soon  to 
satiate  the  appetite  of  even  a professed  gour- 
mand. A great  traffic  was  formerly  carried 
on  trom  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  these  birds. 
They  are  caught  in  vast  numbers  there,  and 
pickled  in  casks,  euch  containing  from  three 
to  four  hundred,  prepared  with  spice  and 
vinegar.  In  some  years  the  number  of  casks 
exported  has  amounted  to  400,  or,  upon  an 
average,  14,000  of  these  highly-prized  mor- 
sels— The  Ortolan  frequents  bushy  places, 
but  sometimes  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground 
in  corn-fields  ; and  lays  four  or  five  dull 
white  or  grayish  eggs,  speckled  and  spotted 
with  black. 

ORTYGOMETRA.  A genus  of  Gralla- 
torial  birds,  containing  the  Common  Crake 
[which  see]. 

ORTYX.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Partridges 
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and  Quails  of  America,  but  differing  from 
those  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  in  some 
striking  features.  They  have  a shorter  and 
stouttr  beak,  more  convex  above  ; and  some 
have  remarkable  recurved  top-knots.  They 
perch  on  branches,  and  when  disturbed,  even 
on  trees. 

Mr.  Gould  has  published  a beautifully  il- 
lustrated monograph  of  them.  Our  first 
figure  represents  the  finely  crested  and  grace-  j 
fully  shaped  and  coloured  Californian  Quail, 
which,  os  the  name  implies,  is  a native  of 
California  : our  second  represents  a species 
which  has  been  long  known  and  described  as  I 
the  American  Quail,  or  Partridge, as  it  is  | 
termed  (Ortyx  Virginanua),  and  is  found  from 
New  England  to  Honduras.  It  is  about  nine 
inches  in  length  ; the  bill  is  black  ; eye  dark 
hazel  ; crown,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  red  brown  ; sides  of  the  neck  spotted 
with  white  and  black  on  a reddish  brown 
ground  ; line  over  the  eve,  down  the  neck, 
and  whole  chin  pure  white,  bordered  by  a 
band  of  black,  which  descends  and  forms  a 
crescent  on  the  throat : the  bock,  scapulars, 
and  lesser  coverts,  red  brown,  mixed  with 
ash,  and  minutely  marked  with  black  ; 
wings  plain  and  dusky  ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly  whitish,  marked  with  black 
arrow-heads  ; tail  ash,  spotted  with  yellow 
brown.  Notwithstanding  there  is  some  re- 
semblance in  form  and  general  appeurance 
between  the  Quails  of  the  two  continents, 
they  differ  very  widely  in  their  hubits.  In- 
stead of  being  a bird  of  passage,  scarcely  any 
of  the  feathered  tribe  appear  {.»  have  such 
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strong  local  attachments  as  the  American 
Quail.  The  female  constructs  her  simple 
nest,  in  May,  generally  at  the  foot  of  a thick 
tuft  of  grass,  that  shelters  and  conceals  it ; 
and  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  which 


are  perfectly  white.  Wilson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  common  idea,  that  Quails  occasion- 
ally lay  in  each  other’s  nests,  is  correct.  1 
About  the  beginning  of  September  the  young 
birds,  nearly  attain  their  full  growth,  and 
associate  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  various  sizes  ; 
at  which  time  also  their  untiring  persecution 
by  sportsmen  and  trappers  begins.  During 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  the  note  of  the  male  is  every- 
where heard ; and  by  the  commencement  of 
October  they  enter  on  what  is  termed  their 
running  season,  when  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  swamps  and  thiekets,  instead  of  the 
open  fields.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  \ 
buck-wheat  and  Indian  corn  ; but  grain  of 
all  kinds,  seeds,  and  insects,  supply  them  j 
with  food.  Like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  | 
tribe,  they  fly  with  a loud  whirring  sound, 
occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  move 
them.  During  the  winter  they  often  suffer 
severely  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  whole  coveys  are  found  frozen  in  spots 
where  they  had  endeavoured  to  shelter 
themselves. 

ORYCTEROPUS,  or  A ARD-VARK. 

( Orycteropm  Capen&is.)  This  insectivorous  [ 
animal  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  ! 
Ant-eater  and  the  Armadillo  ; agreeing  with 
the  former  in  its  general  habits,  but,  although 
entirely  destitute  of  scaly  armour,  more  re- 
sembling the  latter  as  to  its  anatomical 
structure.  The  skin  is  thick,  coarse,  and 
covered  with  stiff  hair ; the  limbs  short, 
thick,  and  very  muscular.  It  is  of  a deep 
gray  colour,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on 
the  sides,  and  blackish  legs  : the  fore-feet 
have  each  four  stout  toes,  armed  with  large 
solid  nails,  the  hind  ones  five  ; and  the  nails 
or  claws  on  all  the  feet  arc  remarkably 
strong.  This  animal  is  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  lias  received 
the  name  of  Aunl-vark  [earth  hog]  from  the 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  its  habit  of  burrowing  (which  its  taper 
head  and  powerful  claws  are  ndmirubly 
adapted  for),  as  well  as  from  its  fancied 


resemblance  to  a small  short-legged  pig, 
which  at  first  sight  it  conveys  a tolerable 
notion  of.  When  full  grown  the  Aard-vark 
measures  about  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
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snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  body.  By 
means  of  its  long  glutinous  tongue  it  feeds 
principally  on  ants,  which,  after  it  has  ef- 
fected an  entrance  into  their  dome-like  ha- 
bitations, it  literally  devours  by  thousands  ; 
and  ns  these  insects  in  tropical  climates  are 
not  only  very  large,  but  of  a fat  and  unctuous 
nature,  and  found  in  immense  abundance, 
the  animal  is  generally  in  good  condition. 
The  flesh  is  allowed  to  be  wholesome  and 
palatable  food,  and  the  hind  quarters  espe- 
cially, when  cured  as  hams,  are  much  es- 
i teemed. 

ORYX  ; or  EGYPTIAN  ANTELOPE. 
( Oryx  (jazdla.')  The  size  of  the  Egyptian 
Antelope,  or  Pasan,  is  somewhat  superior  to 
that  of  a deer,  and  it  is  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished than  many  others  in  this  ex- 
tensive race  ; the  horns  affording  a character 
perfectly  clear  and  constant,  being  three  feet 
long,  nearly  straight,  annulated  half  way 
up,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  point. 
The  head  is  white,  with  triangular  patches 
of  black  on  the  forehead  and  under  the  eyes: 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  a 
pale  bluish  gray  ; the  belly  and  insides  of 
the  limbs  are  white  ; and  a dark  stripe  runs 
along  the  >back  to  the  tail,  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  a horse.  The  hoofs  and  horns 
are  black  : the  hair  under  the  throat,  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  over  the  shoulders, 
is  long  and  rough.  It  inhabits  different  parts 
of  Africa,  and  is  met  with  also  in  Persia, 
India,  and  Arabia.  It  is  resolute  and  dan- 
gerous when  hard  pressed,  its  long  sharp 
horns  being  used  with  amazing  energy  and 
address. 

OSPILRANTER.  A genus  of  Kangaroos 
figured  in  Mr.  Gould’s  fine  work.  One  spe- 
cies, O.  Antilopinus,  or  Red  Wallaroo,  is 
from  Port  Essington.  Capt.  Chambers  in- 
formed Mr.  Gould,  that,  when  hard  pressed, 
this  robust-formed  animal  becomes  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  bold,  and  while  among  the 
rocks  and  at  bay,  a most  dangerous  antago- 
nist, one  of  Iris  finest  dogs  being  tumbled 
over  a precipice  and  killed  by  an  old  male. 
The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male, 
the  former  being  but  five  feet  six  inches  from 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ; while  the 
latter  is  at  least  seven  feet  three  inches. 

OSPREY.  ( Pand\onhali(r,tus .)  This  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  large  birds 
of  prey,  and  is  found  scattered  over  the  whole 


of  Europe.  Its  haunts  are  on  the  6ea-shore, 
and  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lake* : it* 
principal  food  is  fish,  upon  which  it  dart* 
with  great  rapidity  and  undeviating  aim. 
It  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length  : bill  black, 
eye  yellow  ; the  head  is  email  and  flat,  the 
crown  white,  marked  with  oblong  dinky 
spots  ; the  cheeks,  and  all  the  under  part*  of 
the  body,  art  white,  slightly  epotted  with 
brown  on  the  breast ; from  the  comer  of  each 
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eye  a streak  of  dark  brown  extends  down 
the  side  of  the  neck  towards  the  wing  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown  ; the  legs 
are  very  short,  thick,  strong,  and  of  a pale 
blue  colour,  and  the  claws  black  : the  outer 
toe  is  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  easily 
turns  backwards,  by  which  means  this 
bird  can  more  readily  secure  its  slippery 
prey.  The  Osprey  builds  its  nest  among 
rocks  or  on  fir-trees,  and  lays  three  or  four 
eggs,  of  an  elliptical  form,  rather  less  than 
those  of  a hen. 

OSTEOLEPIS,  or  BOXY-SCALE  FISH. 
An  ichthyolite  of  very  singular  structure, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  work,  entitled  * The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,’  & c.  We  shall  give  the 
account  of  it  in  his  own  words:  •*  We  are 
accustomed  to  see  vertebrated  animals  with 
the  bone  uncovered  in  one  part  only,  — that 
part  the  teeth,  — and  with  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  wrapped  up  in  flesh  and  skin. 
Among  the  reptiles  we  find  a few  exceptions  ; 
but  a creature  with  a skull  as  naked  as  its 
teeth,  — the  bone  being  merely  covered,  as  in 
these,  by  a hard  shining  enamel,  and  with 
toes  also  of  bare  euamelled  bone,  — would  be 
deemed  an  anomaly  in  creation.  And  yet 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  OstroJrpis  and 
many  of  its  contemporaries.  The  enamelled 
teeth  were  placed  in  jaws  which  presented 
outside  a surface  as  naked  and  as  finely  ena- 
melled as  their  own.  The  entire  head  was 
covered  witli  enamelled  osseous  plates,  fur- 
nished  inside  like  other  bones,  as  shown  by  i 
their  cellular  construction,  with  their,  non-  ! 
rishing  blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  their  oil, 
and  which. rested  apparently  on  the  cartila- 
ginous box,  which  must  have  enclosed  the 
brain,  and  connected  it  with  the  vertebral 
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column.  I caunot  better  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  fins  of  this  ichthyo- 
lite,  than  by  the  webbed  foot  of  a water-fowl. 
The  web  or  membrane  in  all  the  aquatic  birds 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  only  con- 
nects, but  also  covers  the  toes.  The  web  or 
membrane  in  the  fins  of  existing  fishes  ac- 
complishes a similar  purpose  ; it  both  con- 
nects and  covers  the  supporting  bones  or 
rays.  Imagine,  however,  a webbed  foot  in 
which  the  toes  — connected  but  not  covered 
— present,  as  in  skeletous,  an  upper  and 
under  surface  of  naked  bone  ; and  a very 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  such  afoot, 
of  the  condition  of  fin  which  obtained  among 
at  least  oue-half  the  ichthyolitcs  of  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  supporting  boues 
or  rays  seem  to  have  been  connected  laterally 
by  the  membrane,  but  on  both  sides  they 
presented  bony  and  finely-enamelled  sur- 
faces. In  this  singular  class  of  fish,  all  was 
bone  without,  and  all  was  cartilage  within  ; 
and  the  bone  in  every  instance,  whether  in 
the  form  of  jaws  or  of  plates,  of  scales  or  of 
rays,  presented  an  external  surface  of  ena- 
mel.” “ The  Osteolepia  was  cased  from  head 
to  tail  in  complete  armour.  The  head  had 
its  plaited  mail,  the  body  its  scaly  mail,  the 
fins  their  mail  of  parallel  and  jointed  bars  ; 
the  entire  suit  glittered  with  enamel  ; and 
every  plate,  bar,  and  scale  was  dotted  with 
microscopic  points.  Every  ray  had  its  double 
or  treble  punctulated  group  ; the  markings 
lie  as  thickly  in  proportion  to  the  fields  they 
cover,  as  the  circular  perforations  in  a lact 
veil  : and  the  effect,  viewed  through  the 
glass,  is  one  of  lightness  and  beauty." 

OSTRACEA  : OSTREA.  [See  Oyster.] 

OSTRACION.  A singular  geuus  of  fisheB, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  bony 
crust  or  covering  in  which  they  are  en- 
veloped, and  the  species  differing  also  from 
each  other  by  certain  peculiarities  of  form. 
They  are  termed  Ostracions  or  Trunk  fishes. 
The  head  and  body  are  covered  with  plates 
; of  bone,  so  united  as  to  form  an  inflexible 
I cuirass  : leaving  only  the  tail,  fins,  mouth, 

; and  a small  portion  of  the  gill-opening,  ca- 
pable of  motion,  — all  of  which  movable 
parts  pass  through  openings  of  the  armadillo- 
1 like  defensive  coat  of  mail.  The  vertebrae 
| are  also  compactly  fixed  together.  There 
are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
are  small  and  placed  far  back.  There  is 
little  flesh;  but  the  liver  is  large,  and  abounds 
I in  oil.  The  surface  is  often  armed  with 
spines.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  natives 
of  the  Indian  and  American  seas  ; and  some 
are  considered  excellent  fish  for  the  table. 
None  are  known  in  the  British  seas. 

OSTRICH.  ( Struthio .)  The  Ostrich  and 
its  allies,  belonging  to  the  order  Cursored , 
are  distinguished  by  having  their  wings  but 
little  developed  ; and  accordingly,  instead 
of  being  denizens  of  the  air,  they  may  be 
considered  as  exclusively  terrestrial.  They 
have  wings,  it  is  true,  admirably  adapted  to 
assist  them  in  running  : but  they  are  totally 
incapable,  by  their  most  energetic  action,  of 
, raising  the  birds  from  the  ground.  Nor  is 
! it  only  in  the  absence  of  perfect  wings,  but 


in  the  character  of  the  plumage,  that  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  these  birds  to  flight  in 
the  air  is  manifested  : for  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers  have  60  little  adhesion  to  each  other, 
that  the  air  can  pass  readily  between  them. 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  while  the  Ostrich 
has  the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a 
bird,  it  still  retains  many  of  the  traits  of  a 
quadruped,  and  appears  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
in  nature  which  separates  one  class  of  beings 
from  another.  No  bird,  however,  is  more 
justly  celebrated,  not  only  from  the  beauty 
and  value  of  its  plumage,  but  also  from  its 
great  size  and  peculiar  habits. 

The  African  or  True  Ostrich  ( Struthio 
camelus)  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  from 
the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground  : much  of 
this,  however,  is  made  up  by  the  great  length 
of  its  neck.  Its  head  is  small,  and  both  it 
and  the  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  having 
only  a few  scattered  hairs.  The  feathers 
on  the  body  of  the  male  bird  are  black  ; but 
on  the  female  dusky  ; those  of  the  wings  and 
tail  are  white,  sometimes  marked  with  black; 
and  on  each  of  the  wings  are  two  spurs,  about 
an  inch  long.  The  thighs  are  naked,  and 
the  legs  hard  aud  scaly.  It  has  two  very 
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large  toes,  of  unequal  size  ; the  largest, 
which  is  on  the  inside,  is  seven  inches  long, 
including  the  claw  ; the  other,  about  four 
inches,  is  destitute  of  a claw.  It  inhabits 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  in 
large  flocks  ; everywhere  avoiding  the  pre- 
sence of  Man,  but  not  disliking  the  society 
of  other  animals.  The  wings  are  furnished 
with  loose  and  flexible  plumes.  The  elegance 
of  these  feathers,  arising  from  their  slender 
stems  and  the  disunited  barbs,  has  oeeasioned 
them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages  ; and  as  they 
still  constitute  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, there  is  no  chance  of  the  Ostrich  being 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  even  in  the 
desolate  regions  which  he  inhabits.  The 
hunting  of  this  bird  is  extremely  laborious, 
ns  he  is  far  swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse. 
The  mode  adopted  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors  is  to  continue  the  pursuit  as  long  as 
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possible,  when  the  chase  is  taken  up  by 
another  on  a fresh  horse,  till  the  bird  is 
worn  down  ; which  is  the  more  readily  done, 
as  the  Ostrich,  instead  of  pursuing  a straight 
course,  runs  in  a circuitous  direction.  The 
European  sportsman,  we  are  told,  after  riding 
so  that  the  bird  Bhall  pass  within  shot,  dis- 
mounts and  brings  it  down  with  the  rifle. 
In  Sir  James  Alexander’s  Travels  we  read 
that  the  Kaffirs  nimbly  pursue  the  fleet  and 
powerful  Ostrich,  and  enclose  him  ; when  he 
makes  a rush  at  a part  of  the  circle,  kicking 
out  furiously,  and  clearing  all  before  him,  if 
not  mortally  and  speedily  assegaied. 

The  Ostrich  has  a capacious  crop,  strong 
gizzard,  and  voluminous  intestines ; feeds 
voraciously  on  grain,  grass,  &c.,  and  so  ob- 
tuse is  its  taste  that  it  vnll  swallow  pieces  of 
leather,  metal,  wood,  or  any  hard  substances. 
Ei  this  it  is  probably  guided  by  the  same 
instinct  that  leads  the  fowl  to  swallow 
gravel : for  they  are  probably  of  use  in  as- 
sisting the  action  ol‘  the  gizzard  in  the 
reduction  of  the  food.  Dr.  Shaw  asserts  that 
he  saw  one  at  Oran  that  swallowed,  without 
any  seeming  inconvenience,  several  leaden 
bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
scorching  hot  from  the  mould.  The  female 
lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a hole  in 
the  sand  ; and,  although  she  does  not  incu- 
bate them  continually,  no  bird  has  a stronger 
affection  for  its  offspring,  or  watches  its  nest 
with  more  assiduity.  Contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  she  always  broods  over  her 
eggs  at  night,  only  leaving  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  procuring  the 
eggs  from  the  nest,  the  natives  are  very 
careful  not  to  touch  any  with  their  hands, 
as  the  parent  birds  are  sure  to  discover  it  on 
their  return,  and  not  only  desist  from  lay- 
ing any  more  in  the  same  place,  but  trample 
to  pieces  uLl  those  that  have  been  left ; 
therefore  a long  stick  is  always  used  to  push 
them  out  of  the  nest.  The  eggs,  which 
weigh  about  three  pounds  each,  are  said  to 
be  a great  delicacy,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
table  in  various  ways.  Ostriches  are  poly- 
gamous birds ; one  male  being  generally 
seen  with  two  or  three  females,  and  some- 
times with  more.  In  a tame  state  they  are 
tractable  and  familiar  towards  persons  whom 
they  know,  but  are  often  fierce  towards 
strangers,  whom  they  will  attempt  to  push 
down  by  running  furiously  upon  them  ; and 
on  succeeding  in  this  effort,  they 'not  only 
peck  at  their  fallen  foe  with  their  beak,  but 
strike  at  him  with  their  feet  with  the  utmost 
violence.  When  thus  engaged,  they  make  a 
fierce  hissing  noise,  and  have  their  throats 
inflated  and  mouths  open, but  at  other  times 
they  have  a kind  of  cackling  voice. 

The  species  Rhea  Americana , which  by 
some  is  called  the  American  Ostrich,  in- 
habits various  parts  of  South  America  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  but  is  principally 
found  on  the  great  plains  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  adjoining  states.  It  differs  essen-  ( 
tially,  however, ’from  the  true  Ostrich,  having 
three  toes  instead  of  two  ; is  much  smaller  ; | 
and  is  of  a uniform  gray  colour,  except  on 
the  back,  which  has  a brown  tint.  The  back  i 
and  rump  are  furnished  with  long  feathers, 
but  not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind  as  , 


those  of  the  former  species.  It  is  capable  of 
great  speed,  and  its  running  is  accompanied 
with  a singular  motion  of  its  wing*  ; each 
being  alternately  raised  and  outstretched, 
and  then  depressed.  It  is  taken  by  U_ng 
chased  on  horseback,  and  catching  it  with 
the  leumo,  or  by  means  of  balls  connected  by 
a strip  of  hide,  und  thrown  in  such  & way  as 
to  entangle  its  legs. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  this  bird  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us  that  “ When  several  horse- 
men appear  in  a semicircle,  it  becomes  con- 
founded, and  does  not  know  which  way  to 
escape.  They  generally  prefer  running 
against  the  wind  ; yet  at  the  first  start  they 
expand  their  wings,  and,  like  a vessel,  make 
all  sail.  On  one  fine  hot  day  I saw  several 
Ostriches  enter  a bed  of  tall  rushes,  where 
they  squatted  concealed,  till  quite  closely 
approached.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Ostriches  readily  take  to  the  water.  Mr. 
King  informs  me  that  at  the  bay  of  San 
Bias,  and  at  Port  Valdes  in  Patagonia,  he 
saw  these  birds  swimming  several  times  from 
island  to  island.  They  ran  into  the  water 
both  when  driven  down  to  a point,  and  like- 
wise of  their  own  accord  when  not  fright- 
ened : the  distance  crossed  was  about  200 
yards.  When  swimming,  very  little  of  their 
bodies  appear  above  water,  and  their  necks 
are  extended  a little  forward  : their  progress 
is  slow.  On  two  occasions,  I saw  some 
Ostriches  swimming  across  the  Cruz  river, 
where  its  course  was  about  400  yards  wide, 
and  the  stream  rapid. 

“The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  country 
readily  distinguish,  even  at  a distance,  the 
cock  bird  from  the  hen.  The  former  is 
larger  and  darker-coloured,  and  has  a bigger 
head.  The  Ostrich,  I believe  the  cock,  emits 
a singular  deep-toned  hissing  note.  When 
first  I heard  it,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
some  sand-hillocks,  I thought  it  was  made 
by  some  wild  beast,  for  it  is  a sound  that  one 
cannot  tell  whence  it  comes,  or  from  how  far 
distant.  When  we  were  at  Bahia  Blanca  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  the 
eggs,  in  extraordinary  numbers,  were  found 
all  over  the  country.  They  either  lie  scat- 
tered single,  in  which  case  they  are  never 
hatched,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards 
huachas;  or  they  are  collected  together  into 
a shallow  excavation,  which  forms  the  nest. 
Out  of  the  four  nests  which  I saw,  three 
contained  twenty-two  eggs  each,  and  the  j 
fourth  twenty-seven.  In  one  day’s  hunting  . 
on  horseback  sixty-four  eggs  were  found^  1 
forty-four  of  these  were  in~  two  nests,  and  ! 
the  remaining  twenty  scattered  huachos.  ! 
The  Gauchos  unanimously  affirm,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  statement,  that 
the  male  bird  alone  hatches  the  eggs,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  accompanies  the 
young.  The  cock  when  on  the  nest  lies 
very  close  ; I have  myself  almost  ridden 
over  one.  It  is  asserted  that  at  such  times 
they  are  occasionally  fierce,  and  even  dan-  ! • 
gerous,  and  that  they  have  been  known  to 
attack  a man  on  horseback,  trying  to  kick  i 
and  leap  on  him.  The  Gauchos  unani- 
mously affirm  that  several  families  lay  in 
one  nest.  I have  been  positively  told,  that 
four  or  five  hen  birds  have  been  seen  to  go,  ; 
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in  the  middle  of  the  day,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  same  nest.  I may  add,  also,  that  it  is 
believed  in  Africa,  thut  two  females  lay  in 
I one  nest.” 

| At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
: London  (Feb.  23.  1847)  the  Earl  of  Derby 
I took  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  of  the 
j differences  which  appear  to  characterize  the 
j Struthious  tribe  in  their  breeding,  and  which 
, he  believed  were  nut  generally  known, 
j Having  shown  that  the  Emu  is  strictly  mo- 
nogamous, he  observed  that  the  f Rheas , on 
the  contrary,  are  clearly  polygamous  ; and 
with  them  the  male  not  only  selects  the 
place  for  and  forms  the  nest,  but  actually 
collects  together  in  it  the  eggs  (which  are 
frequently  laid  at  random  about  the  enclo- 
sure), and  roll  them  along  by  inserting  his 
beak  between  the  egg  and  the  ground,  as  a 
j boy  would  roll  a cricket-ball  along  by  the 
aid  of  a long  stick  with  ft  hooked  end  to  it. 
j He  does  this  in  order  that  he  may  incubate 
them  ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  he 
• shows  no  signs  of  anger  when  the  females 
approach  the  nest. 

1 OTIDJE.  The  name  given  to  a family  of 
' birds  (the  Bustards).  Those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, have  the  long  neck  and  legs,  stout 
I body,  and  strong  limbs  of  the  Ostrich.  [For 
I the  European  species,  see  Bustard.] 

^ OTION.  A genus  of  Pedunculated  Cirri- 
pedes,  found  ou  the  Indian  coast,  commonly 
I attached  to  buildings  covered  by  the  sea. 

, The  body  is  sub-quadrate,  supported  on  a 
fleshy  pedicle  with  a gaping  aperture  and 
j two  posterior  auricular  tubes  ; five  small 
testaceous  valves,  adhering  near  the  sides  of 
I the  nurture. 

| ^ OTOLITIIU3.  A sub-genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Sciutnklce , inhabiting 
1 the  Indian  Ocean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
America.  The  Otolithus  reyulis , or  Sque- 
tague,  is  commonly  from  a foot  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  but  it  often  grows  much  larger. 

1 The  head  and  back  are  brown,  with  fre- 
j qucntly  a tinge  of  greenish  ; faintly  silvery 
j with  dusky  specks  above  the  lateral  line, 
which  gradually  disappear  on  the  sides  ; and 
| the  under  part  is  wholly  of  a clear  white. 

[ The  eyes  are  large  and  pale  yellow.  There 
I arc  two  strong  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
j jaw,  which  is  also  armed  with  a single  row 
j of  very  small  pointed  teeth  ; and  the  under 
jaw  is  furnished  with  a row  of  small 
teeth  which  is  doubled  anteriorly.  The  two 
| dorsals  are  well  separated,  and  the  second, 
as  well  as  the  caudal  and  anal,  is  in  a great 
part  covered  with  small  scales.  Dr.  Mitchell, 
describing  this  species,  observes  that  it  is  “ a 
I fish  of  ft  goodly  appearance,  wholesome  and 
well-tasted,  though  rather  soft.  He  is  taken 
! both  by  the  line  and  scan,  and  is  brought 
1 to  the  New  York  market  in  great  numbers 
J during  the  summer  months.  He  is  called 
■ weak-fish,  as  some  say,  because  he  does  not 
I pull  verv  hard  after  he  is  hooked  ; or,  us 
I others  allege,  because  labouring  men,  who 
; are  fed  upon  him,  are  weak  by  reason  of  the 
I deficient  nourishment  in  that  kind  of  food. 

I Certain  peculiar  noises  under  water,  of  a 


low  rumbling  or  drumming  kind,  are  ascribed 
by  the  fishermen  to  the  Squeiague.  Whether 
the  sound  came  from  these  fishes  or  not,  it 
is  certain,  that  during  their  season,  only, 
they  may  be  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  in  places  frequented  by  the  weak- 
fish,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  swimming- 
bladder  is  convertible  into  good  glue.  I 
have  eaten  ns  fine  blanc-mange  made  from 
it  as  from  the  isinglass  of  the  sturgeon.” 

OTTER.  ( Lutra  mdgaris .)  This  aquatic 
quadruped  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is 
fifteen  inches  more  ; its  body  is  elongated 
and  much  flattened  ; the  tail  is  flat  and 
broad  ; the  legs  are  short  and  strong,  but  so 
loosely  articulated  as  to  turn  in  every  direc- 
tion while  swimming  ; the  feet  broad,  and 
the  toes  connected  by  a complete  web  : its 
structure  is  consequently  well  adapted  for 
an  aquatic  life  : and  it  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  fish.  It  swims  and  dives  with  great 
readiness,  and  with  peculiar  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  movement.  Its  teeth  are  sharp  and 
strong,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  molurs  very 
pointed,  a modification  necessary  to  secure 
the  prehension  and  speedy  destruction  of 
their  agile  and  slippery  prey.  It  has  a 
black  nose  and  long  whiskers  ; the  eyes  are 


very  small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  than 
in  most  other  animals  ; the  upper  jaw  is 
longer  and  broader  than  the  lower ; the  ears 
small  and  erect  ; and  the  skin  is  protected 
by  a compact  fur,  which  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  and  stiffer  shining 
hairs,  which  arc  grayish  at  the  base  and 
a rich  brown  at  the  point,  concealing  an 
extremely  fine  and  soft  fur  of  a light  gray 
colour,  brown  at  the  tip  : the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
cheeks,  are  of  a brownish-gray  throughout. 

The  Otter  can  be  domesticated,  though, 
from  its  ferocious  disposition,  this  is  a task  of 
much  difficulty.  In  order  to  do  it  effectually, 
so  that  the  animal  might  be  trained  to  catch 
fish  or  assist  in  fishing,  it  Is  recommended 
that  they  should  be  procured  us  young  as 
possible,  and  be  first  fed  with  small  fish  and 
water.  Then  bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alter- 
nated with  the  fish,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
former  gradually  increased  till  they  are  led 
to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They 
are  then  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  as  dogs 
arc  trained,  and  when  they  are  brought  to 
do  this  well,  a leather  fish  stuffed  with  wool 
is  employed  as  the  thing  to  be  fetched  : they 
are  ufterwards  exercised  with  a dead  fish, 
and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to  tear  it. 
Finally  they  are  sent  into  the  water  after 
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living  fish.  Otters  generally  bring  forth  their 
young  under  hollow  banks,  on  a bed  of 
rushes,  flags,  or  such  weeds  as  the  place 
affords  in  greatest  quantities.  They  are 
always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ; and 
when  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she 
teache3  them  instantly  to  plunge  into  the 
deep,  and  escape  from  their  pursuers  among 
the  rushes  or  weeds  that  fringe  the  stream  : 
and,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  parent,  they 
are  not  to  be  easily  taken.  When  the  Otter, 
in  its  wild  state,  has  taken  a fish,  it  carries 
it  on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  The  female 
produces  four  or  five  young  in  the  spring  of 
the  year. 

There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of 
tlieir  being  tamed  and  educated  ; one  of 
which  we  copy,  as  peculiarly  interesting, 
from  the  Journal  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber  : 
“ We  passed,”  says  this  exemplary  prelate, 
“ to  my  surprise,  a row  of  no  less  than  nine 
or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful  Otters,  [we 
presume,  of  the  species  Lutra  nair , F.  Cuv.] 
tethered  with  straw  collars  and  long  strings 
to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  banks  (of  the  Matta 
Colly).  Some  were  swimming  about  at  the 
full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water ; others  were  rolling 
themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  bank, 
uttering  a shrill,  whistling  noise,  as  if  in 
play.  I was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen 
in  this  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  of 
these  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame  os 
dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing  : sometimes 
driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes 
bringing  out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth. 
I was  much  pleased  and  interested  with  the 
6ight.  It  has  always  been  a fancy  of  mine 
that  the  poor  creatures  whom  we  waste  and 
persecute  to  death,  for  no  cause  but  the  gra- 
tification of  our  cruelty,  might  by  reasonable 
treatment  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant 
amusement  and  advantage  to  us.” 

In  the  older  annals  of  sporting  in  this 
country,  Otter-hunting  holds  no  inconsider- 
able place  ; and  it  is  even  still  practised  oc- 
casionally with  dogs  especially  trained  for 
the  sport.  44  When  the  Otter  is  found,”  sajTs 
Mr.  Bell  {Hist,  of  Brit.  Quad.),  44  the  scene 
becomes  exceedingly  animated.  He  instantly 
takes  the  water  and  dives,  remaining  a long 
time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  place  at  which  he 
dived.  Then  the  anxious  watch  that  is  kept 
for  his  rising  to  4 vent,’  the  steady  purpose 
with  which  the  dogs  follow  and  bait  him  as 
he  swims,  the  attempts  of  the  cunning  beast 
to  drown  his  assailants  by  diving  whilst  they 
have  fastened  on  him,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  the  cries  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
fierce  and  dogged  resolution  with  which  the 
poor  hopeless  quarry  holds  his  pursuers  at 
bay,  inflicting  severe  .sometimes  fatal  wounds, 
and  holding  on  with  unflinching  pertinacity 
even  to  the  last,  must  altogether  form  "a 
scene  as  animated  and  exciting  as  the  veriest 
epicure  in  hunting  could  desire.” 

The  following  interesting  paper  on  the 
Breeding  of  the  Otter  in  confinement  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Fark,  in  184G  ; 
by  James  Hunt,  Head  Keeper  ; was  rend  at 
a'mecting  of  the  Society,  March  2d.  1S47  : — 


Natural  $)  is  tarn  ; 


“ The  female  Otter  was  presented  to  the  1 
Society  by  Lady  Rolle  on  the  4th  off  ebruary, 
1840,  being  a;  parently  at  that  time  about 
three  months  old.  She  remained  without  j i 
a male  till  the  11th  of  March,  184^,  when  a 
large  male  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  j i 
the  Rev.  P.  M.  Brun  win,  of  Braintree,  Essex,  || 
in  whose  possession  it  had  been  for  some  ! 
months,  and  had  been  kept  in  a cellar.  Hit  ! 1 
weight  when  first  taken  was  twenty -one 
pounds,  but  he  was  not  above  half  that  ; ' 
weight  when  he  arrived  at  the  Gardena,  2 
having  wasted  much  in  confinement,  and  , 
become  very  weak  in  the  loins,  from  w hich  ■ 
he  soon  recovered  after  his  arrival.  About 
a month  after  his  arrival  there  was  a con- 
tinual chattering  between  him  and  the  female 
during  the  night,  which  lasted  for  four  or 
five  nights  ; but  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
quarrelling.  Nothing  further  was  observed 
in  their  manners  or  in  the  appearance  of  i 
the  female  to  make  me  think  she  was  with 
young,  until  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
August,  when  the  keeper  that  has  the  charge 
of  them  went  to  give  them  a fresh  bed,  which  : 
he  does  once  a week  ; while  in  the  act  of  i j 
pulling  out  the  oid  bed  he  observed  two  j 
young  ones,  apparently  five  or  six  days  old.  J j 
and  about  the  size  of  a full-grown  rat : he  i 
immediately  put  back  the  bed,  with  the  jj 
young  on  it,  and  left  them.  On  the  21st  the  j 
mother  removed  them  to  the  second  sleep-  i 
ing-den,  at  the  other  end  of  their  enclosure,  ■ 
and  several  times  after  she  was  observed  to 
remove  them  from  one  end  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  by  pushing  them  before  her  on  a 
little  straw:  her  object  in  removing  them 
appeared  to  be  to  let  them  have  a dry  bed  : 
on  the  9th  of  September  they  were  first  seen 
out  of  the  house  ; they  did  not  go  into  the 
water,  but  crawled  about,  and  appeared  very 
feeble. 

“ On  the  2Cth  of  September  they  were  first 
seen  to  eat  fish,  and  follow  the  mother  into 
the  water  : they  did  not  dive  into  the  water 
like  the  mother,  but  went  into  it  like  a dog. 
with  their  head  above  water,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  October  that  they  were 
observed  to  plunge  into  the  water  like  the 
old  ones.  On  the  22nd  of  December  the 
water  was  let  out  of  the  pond  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it,  which  is  done  once  a week  : 
the  animals  were  shut  up  in  their  sleeping- 
den,  but  they  let  themselves  out  when  the 
pond  was  but  half  full  of  water,  and  the 
young  ones  got  into  it  and  were  not  able  to  j 
get  out  without  assistance  : after  they  had 
been  in  the  water  some  minutes  the  mother  j 
appeared  very  anxious  to  get  them  out,  and 
made  several  attemps  to  reach  them  from 
the  side  of  the  pond  where  she  was  standing;  ! 
but  this  she  was  not  able  to  do,  as  they  were  J 
not  within  her  reach.  After  making  several 
attempts  in  this  manner  without  success.  6he 
plunged  into  the  water  to  them,  and  began 
to  play  with  one  of  them  for  a short  time, 
and  put  her  head  close  to  its  ears,  as  if  she 
was  making  it  understand  what  she  meant  : 
the  next  moment  she  made  a spring  out  of 
the  pond,  with  the  young  one  holding  on  by 
the  fur  at  the  root  of  the  toil  with  its  teeth  : I 
having  safely  landed  it, she  got  the  other  out 
in  the  same  manner : this  she  did  several  1 
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times  during  a quarter  of  an  hour,  as  the 
young  cues  kept  going  into  the  water  as  fast 
as  she  got  them  out.  Sometimes  the  young 
held  on  by  the  fur  at  her  sides,  at  others  by 
that  at  the  tail.  As  soon  as  there  was  suffi- 
cient water  for  her  to  reach  them  from  the 
side  of  the  pond,  she  took  hold  of  them  by 
the  ears  with  her  mouth,  and  drew  them  out 
of  the  pond,  and  led  them  round  the  pond 
close  to  the  fence,  and  kept  chattering  to 
them,  as  if  she  was  telling  them  not  to  go  into 
the  pond  again.” 

The  American  or  Canada  Otteu  ( Lutra 
lataxina > resembles  the  European  species, 
but  is  considerably  larger.  Both  have  a 
habit  peculiar  to  these  animals  : this  is 
j sliding  or  climbing  to  the  top  of  a ridge  of 
i snow  in  winter,  or  a sloping  moist  bank  in 
j summer,  where,  lying  on  the  belly,  with  the 
I fore  legs  bent  backwards,  they  give  them- 
selves an  impulse  with  the  land  legs  that 
enables  them  to  glide  swiftly  down  the 
eminence.  This  sport  they  continue  for  a 
long  time.  The  colour  of  the  whole  body, 
except  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  a 
duskj'  while,  is  a glossy  brown.  Many  are 
caught  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are 
very  dense  and  fine,  and  are  much  esteemed. 
The  common  mode  of  taking  them  is  by 
sinking  a steel  trap  near  the  mouth  of  their 
burrow. 

The  Se a-Otteii  ( Enhydra  lutris ) is  a much 
larger  species  than  the  preceding,  and  pre- 
sents such  modifications  of  its  palmated  feet, 
and  of  its  teeth,  os  to  form  the  type  of  a 
distinct  sub-genus  ( Enhydra ),  which  con- 
j nects  the  Otter  with  the  Seal.  It  weighs 
: from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  Its  colour 
1 when  in  full  season  is  perfectly  black  ; at 
other  times  of  a dark  brown.  It  has  six 
' incisors  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  lower 
1 jaw  ; the  grinders  being  broad,  and  well 
adapted  for  breaking  crustaccous  animals. 
It  runs  very  swiftly,  and  swims  with  extreme 
i celerity,  either  on  its  back,  sides,  or  some- 
times as  if  upright  in  the  water.  The  hind 
feet  resemble  those  of  a seal,  and  have  a 
membrane  skirting  the  outside  of  the  ex-  i 
i terior  toe,  like  that  of  a goose.  It  is  exclu-  I 
sively  found  between  the  forty-ninth  and 
i sixtieth  degrees  north  latitude,  on  the  north- 
western coasts  of  North  America,  and  the 
shores  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  adjoining 
islands.  It  is  caught  by  placing  a net  among 
| the  sea-weed,  or  by  chasing  it  in  boats.  The 
female  brings  forth  but  one  at  a birth,  and 
' is  extremely  sedulous  in  her  attention  to 
I her  offspring,  playing  with  and  fondling  it 
I in  various  ways.  The  Sea-Otter  haunts  sea- 
! washe<^  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water,  and 
j approximates  to  the  seals  more  than  to  the 
: Otters  in  its  habits.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
Sea-Otters  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  food, 

! not  unlike  lamb.  The  Kaintschutdules,  on 
j whose  coasts  these  animals  are  chiefly  killed, 
exchange  the  skins  with  the  Russians  for 
i those  of  the  fox  and  sable,  and  the  Russian 
I merchants  sell  them  principally  to  the 
| Chinese,  with  whom  they  are  in  great  re- 
quest, and  who  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
j from  seventy  to  a hundred  roubles  each. 
This  great  price,  and  the  great  distance  from  j 


where  they  are  obtained,  are  the  obvious  j 
reasons  why  so  few  arc  seen  in  the  European 
market.  Sir  George  Simpson  tells  us  that 
since  1814  the  Russians  have  sent  to  market 
from  California  the  enormous  number  of 
80,000  Sea-Otters,  besides  Fur  Seals. 
OUDENODON.  [See  Supplement.] 
OUNCE.  [See  Jaguar.] 

OUZEL,  or  RING  OUZEL.  {Turdus 
toryuatus.)  This  bird  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Blackbird,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  its  general  habits.  Its  general  colour  is 
dull  black  ; each  feather  margined  with  ash 
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gray ; the  bill  is  dusky  ; corners  of  the 
mouth  and  inside  yellow  ; eyes  hazel  ; and 
the  legs  dusky  brown.  The  breast  of  the 
male  is  distinguished  by  a crescent  of  pure 
white,  which  almost  surrounds  the  neck  : 
on  the  female  this  crescent  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous, and  in  some  birds  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  Ring  Ouzels  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  chiefly  in  the  wilder 
and  more  mountainous  districts.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  situations  as  the  Blackbird,  and 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  the  same  colour. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects  and  berries. 

The  Water  Ouzel,  or  Dipper,  ( Cinclus 
aquations ),  is  a bird  of  a very  retired  nature, 
resorting  to  small  brooks  and  rivulets  which 
flow  rapidly  among  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks  in  hilly  countries.  There  it  may  be 
seen  perched  on  the  top  of  a stone  in  the 
midst  of  a torrent,  in  a continual  dipping  i 
motion,  whilst  watching  for  its  food,  which 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  insects.  The 
Rev.  George  Gordon  mentions  that  in  some 
of  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is 
very  partial  to  and  destroys  the  spawn  of  the 
Sea  Trout  (Salino  trutta),  from  which  it  most 
probably  has  obtained  its  no  enviable  place 
in  the  following  ancient  distich  : 

“ The  (Jordon,  the  guile,  and  the  tvatcr-erarv 
Are  the  three  worst  ills  that  the  Moray  ever  saw.” 

The  Gordons  being  one  of  the  Highland  clans, 
famed  for  their  incursions  in  former  times  ; 
and  the  quile  being  a weed,  very  destructive 
in  corn-fields.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  deepish  rusty  brown  ; the  back, 
rump,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  belly,  and  j 
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tn.il  are  black  ; but  each  feather  on  these 
parts  is  distinctly  edged  with  hoary  gray. 
The  breast,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  throat 
are  of  a snowy  white,  and  the  block  and 
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white  on  the  belly  are  separated  by  a rusty 
brown.  The  legs  are  short  and  strong  ; the 
claws  curved  ; and  the  toes  are  distinctly 
parted,  without  any  membrane  between  to 
j join  them.  It  forms  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 
■ banks  ; and  lays  five  eggs  of  a whitish  colour, 
j slightly  tinged  with  red.  “ The  most  sin- 
! gular  trait  in  its  character,”  observes  Bewick, 
“ is  that  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  walk- 
ing, in  quest  of  its  pre3’,on  the  pebbly  bottom 
of  a river,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  on  dry 
land.”  Upon  this  “ trait  ” we  find  Mr.  Wa- 
terton  thus  commenting  : “ This  is  the  bird 
1 whose  supposed  sub-nquntic  pranks  have  set 
the  laws  of  gravity  at  defiance,  by  breaking 
through  the  general  mandate  which  has  or- 
dained that  things  lighter  than  water  shall 
rise  towards  its  surface,  and  that  things  that 
are  heavier  shall  sink  beneath  it.”  “ If  the 
Water-Ouzel,  which  is  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  can  manage,  by  some  inherent 
power,  to  walk  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  a rivulet,  then  there  is  great  reason  to 
hope  that  we,  who  are  heavier  than  air,  may, 
any  day,  rise  up  into  it,  unassisted  by  artifi- 
cial apparatus,  such  as  wings,  gas,  steam,  or 
broom-staff.” 

OYIS.  [See  Siieep.] 

OVULA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  Shell  oblong, 
with  elongated  aperture,  the  ends  of  which 
in  some  species  are  so  much  lengthened  os  to 
make  it  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped  ; outer 
lip  crenulated,  inner  lip  smooth.  The  ani- 
mal is  furnished  with  two  tentacula,  having 
eyes  at  the  base  on  small  projections,  like  the 
Cyprcva  ; mantle  and  foot  large  ; the  former 
however,  having  only  one  lobe. 

OWL.  ( Strigidcc .)  It  is  a common  remark, 
that  Owls  may  be  considered  ns  n kind  of 
nocturnal  hawks,  differing,  as  Linnieus  has 
observed,  from  those  birds  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Moths  differ  from  Butterflies;  the  one 
' being  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  the  other  di- 
urnal. They  arc  distinguished  by  having 
a large  head  ; great  projecting  eyes  directed 
forwards,  and  surrounded  with  a circle  or 
disc  of  loose  and  delicate  feathers,  covering 
the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  opening  of  the 
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ear ; a strong  hooked  bill  ; crooked  dtwi ; 
and  a downy  plumage,  generally  spotted  or 
barred  with  different  shades  of  brown  or 
yellow.  The  feet  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  power  possessed  by  the  external  toe,  of 
being  turned  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
Unable  to  bear  the  brighter  light  of  the  *un, 
the  Owl  retires  to  some  lonely  retreat,  where 
it  passes  the  day  in  silence  and  obscurity  ; 
but  at  the  approach  of  evening,  when  all 
nature  is  desirous  of  repose,  and  the  smaller 
animals,  which  are  its  principal  food,  are 
seeking  their  nestling  places,  the  Owl  comes 
forth  from  its  lurking  holes  in  quest  of  prey. 
Its  ’eyes  are  admirably  adapted  for  tills 
purpose,  being  so  formed  as  to  distinguish 
objects  with  greater  facility  in  the  dusk 
in  broad  daylight.  Its  flight  is  low  and 
silent  during  its  nocturnal  excursions,  and 
when  it  rests,  it  is  then  only  known  by  the 
frightful  and  reiterated  cries  with  which  it 
interrupts  the  silence  of  night.  If  forced 
from  his  retreat  during  the  day,  his  flight  is 
broken  and  interrupted, and  he  is  sometimes 
attended  by  numbers  of  small  birds,  who. 
seeing  his  embarrassment,  pursue  him  with 
incessant  cries,  tormenting  him  with  their 
movements  ; while  the  Owl  remains  perched 
upon  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  regards  the 
assembled  group  with  all  the  appearance  of 
mockery  and  affectation.  There  are  some 
species  of  Owls,  however,  able  to  fly,  and  see 
distinctly  in  open  day.  And  we  may  remark 
further,  that  although  tlxe  Strigidw  are  daz- 
zled by  too  refulgent  a light,  they  do  not.  as 
some  have  imagined,  see  best  in  the  darkest 
nights.  Their  vision,  generally  speaking,  is 
cleurest  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  the 
dawning  of  the  morning,  or  by  moonlight, 
when  they  are  not  incommoded  either-  bv 
too  much  or  too  little  light : their  faculty  of 
nocturnal  vision  differing  considerably,  how- 
ever, in  different  species  ; some  seeing  with 
exquisite  acuteness  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
while  others  invariably  roam  abroad  at  early 
morn  or  in  the  shades  of  evening.  Their 
hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plumage 
soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly  without 
noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their  prey  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  They  feed  on  small 
birds,  mice,  bats,  and  moths,  swallowing 
them  entire,  and  casting  up  the  indigestible 
parts  in  the  form  of  small  balls.  They  breed 
in  fissures  of  rocks,  in  old  buildings,  or  in 
holes  of  trees,  the  female  laying  from  two 
to  six  eggs  ; and  they  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Ilewitson,  in  his  * Illustrations  of  the 
Eggs  of  Birds,’  remarks  that  there  is  a strong 
and  perfect  similarity  amongst  the  eggs  of  . 
the  different  species  of  Owls  which  we  could  ! 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  eggs  of  birds 
which  differ  f rom  each  other  so  much  in  their 
mode  of  breeding.  The  eggs  of  those  species 
which  are  deposited  in  the  hollows  of  old 
trees,  and  deserted  ruins,  and  those  which  | 
are  found  on  the  bare  sod,  and  exposed  to 
the  broad  light  of  day  and  the  pelting  storm, 
arc  alike  without  colour. 

The  Owl  family  is  very  numerous,  and 
may  be  subdivided  into  the  three  follow-  I 
ing  groups:  — 1.  The  Typical  Owls  (whose  | 
adaptation  to  nocturnal  habits  is  most  com-  j 
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I plete,  and  who  during  the  day,  with  their 
eves  half  shut,  present  a great  appearance 
I of  gravity)  have  a large  external  ear,  and 
large  and  complete  discs  around  the  eyes. 
2.  The  Homed  Owls,  in  which  the  external 
i ear  is  smaller,  but  the  discs  around  the  eyes 
J still  large  ; and  in  which  the  head  is  fur- 
( nished  with  two  feathery  tufts,  resembling 
I horns.  3.  The  Hawk  Owls,  in  which  the 
! external  ear  is  very  small,  the  facial  discs 
are  wanting,  and  the  feathery  tufts  absent. 

The  Barn  Owl.  ( Strix  Jlammea.)  The 
Common  White,  Barn,  or  Screech  Owl  is  so 
well-known  an  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
that  every  village  is  acquainted  with  its 
history.  It  is  also  spread  through  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  but 


is  not  found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  species,  though,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance,  but  little  attended 

I to.  The  Bam  Owl  is  about  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  The  head  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a fine  pale  orange-colour, 

| slightly  marked  by  small  scattered  chestnut- 
j coloured  spots  : the  feathers  of  the  upper 
I parts  of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts  are 
1 gray  towards  their  tips,  finely  sprinkled  with 
blackish  transverse  specks  ; while  down  the 
1 shaft  of  each  runs  a short  series  of  alternate 
| black  and  white  oblong  spots  : the  face  is 
white,  but  the  ruff  elegantly  edged  by  a 
| rufous  verge  intermixed  with  white  : the 
I quill-feathers  barred  with  pale  brown,  and 
1 the  tail  slightly  crossed  by  brownish  freckles. 

] The  whole  under  parts  are  white,  sometimes 
I marked  by  a few  small  dusky  spots.  Occa- 
I sionallv  in  this  species  the  under  part?  are 
I yellowish.  The  legs  are  feathered  or  plumed 
j to  the  toes,  which  are  covered  with  fine  hair. 
It  conceals  itself  by  da^  in  deep  recesses 
among  ivy-clad  ruins,  in  antique  church 
towers,  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  in  bams, 
hay-lofts,  and  other  out- houses.  Towards 
twilight  it  quits  its  perch,  and  takes  a re- 
gular circuit  round  the  fields,  skimming 
along  the  ground  in  quest  of  field  mice,  rats, 
moles,  shrews,  and  large  insects.  During 
the  time  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  the  male 
and  female  alternately  sally  out  and  beat 
the  fields  with  the  regularity  of  a spaniel. 
As  soon  as  they  have  seized  their  prey  they 
return  with  it  in  their  claws  ; but  as  it  is 
necessary  to  shift  it  into  their  bill,  they  al- 
ways alight  for  that  purpose  on  the  roof, 
before  they  attempt  to  enter  their  nest. 

Mr.  Waterton  (to  whose  intelligent  re- 
marks we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  who 
never  fails  to  put  the  sendees  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes  in  their  proper  light)  tells  his 


readers  that  “ if  this  useful  bird  caught  its 
food  by  day,  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  country 
of  mice  ; and  it  would  be  protected,  and 
encouraged,  everywhere.  It  would  be  with 
us  what  the  Ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians. 
When  it  has  young,  it  will  bring  a mouse  to 
the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a proper  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this  bird 
destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which 
it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its 
retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to 
seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteeu  months 
from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the 
owl  on  the  old  gateway  was  cleaned  out, 
there  has  been  a deposit  of  above  a bushel  of 
pellets.  . . . When  farmers  complain  that 
the  Barn  Owl  destroys  the  eggs  of  their 
pigeons,  they  lay  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
horse.  They  ought  to  put  it  on  the  rat. 
Formerly  I could  get  very*few  young  pigeons 
till  the  rats  were  excluded  effectually  from 
the  dovecot.  Since  that  took  place,  it  has 
produced  a great  abundance  every  year, 
though  the  Barn  Owls  frequent  it,  and  are 
encouraged  all  around  it.  The  Barn  Owl 
merely  resorts  to  it  for  repose  and  conceal- 
ment. If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecot,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in  com- 
motion as  soon  as  it  begins  its  evening  flight; 
but  the  pigeons  heed  it  not  : whereas,  if  the 
sparrow-hawk  or  hobby  should  make  its 
appearance,  the  whole  community  would  be 
up  at  once  ; proof  sufficient  that  the  Barn 
Owl  is  not  looked  upon  as  a bad,  or  even  a 
suspicious,  character  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dovecot.” 

M any  other  species,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  Barn  Owl,  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  Tawny  Owl.  ( Symiuvi  aluco.)  This 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  Barn  Owl.  Its 
bill  is  white  ; its  eyes  dark  blue  : the  ra- 
diated feathers  round  the  eyes  arc  white, 
finely  streaked  with  brown  : the  head,  neck, 
hack,  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  are  tawny 
brown,  finely  dotted  with  dark  brown  and 
black  : on  the  wing- coverts  and  scapulars 
are  several  large  white  spots,  regularly 
placed,  60  as  to  form  three  rows  ; the  quill- 
feathers  are  marked  with  alternate  burs  of 
light  and  dark  brown  ; the  breast  and  belly 
are  pale  yellow,  with  narrow  dark  streaks 
pointing  downwards,  and  crossed  with  simi- 
lar ones  : the  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
toes  ; the  claws  large,  much  hooked,  and 
white — This  is  the  Owl  that  hoots  by  night, 
and  sharply  gives  out  the  repeated  cry  of 
tee-whit,  particularly  in  cold  frosty  nights. 
When  these  birds  are  slightly  disturbed  amid 
their  slumbers  in  the  vast  and  solitary  woods, 
they  will  utter  an  inward  tremulous  hooting 
of  too-who,  the  subdued  and  gloomy  shivering 
of  which  is  peculiarly  horrific. 

There  arc  some  lovers  of  nature,  it  seems, 
who  arc  of  a different  opinion  ; or  Mr. 
Ikwitson  would  not  thus  express  himself: 
“ This  is  the  Owl  from  which  issues  forth 
that  loud  melancholy  sound  at  night,  which, 
however  much  it  may  be  associated  with 
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goblins  in  the  minds  of  others,  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  ear  that  is  fond  of  nature’s 
sylvan  sounds.”  The  same  writer  tells  us 
that  “ the  Tawny  Owl  usually  lays  its  eggs 
in  a hollow  tree,  sometimes  in  the  holes  of 
rocks,  and  occasionally  in  the  deserted  nest 
of _ some  other  bird  ; they  are  round,  large, 
bright,  and  glossy,  from  three  to  five  in 
number,  and  are  deposited  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, the  first  being  sat  upon  as  soon  as 
laid  : the  young  of  the  same  nest  differ  in 
consequence  very  considerably  in  their  size.” 

The  Great  Horned  Owl.  {Bubo  Vir- 
ginianus.)  The  Great  Homed  or  Eagle  Owl 
is  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Golden 
Eagle  ; and  is  very  destructive  to  young 
fawns,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  moles,  reptiles, 
partridges,  grouse,  and  other  game.  It  is 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  in  almost  ever}r  quarter  of  the 
United  States  ; frequenting  deep  forest  glens, 
and  making  its  nest  in  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
ruined  castles,  &c. ; but  in  Britain  it  has 
been  very  rarely  seen.  “Along  the  moun- 
tainous shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  amidst  the 
deep  forests  of  Indiana,”  says  Wilson,  “ this 
ghostly  watchman  has  frequently  warned 
me  of  the  approach  of  morning,  and  amused 
me  with  his  singular  exclamations,  some- 
times sweeping  clown  and  around  my  fire, 
uttering  a loud  and  sudden  Waugh  0! 
Waugh  O!  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a 
whole  garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal 
solos,  no  less  melodious,  one  of  which  very 
strikingly  resembles  the  half-suppressed 
screams  of  a person  suffocating,  or  throttled, 
and  cannot  tail  of  being  exceedingly  enter- 
taining to  a lonely  benighted  traveller,  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness  I ” “ There 
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is  something  in  the  character  of  the  Owl  so 
recluse,  solitary,  and  mysterious,  something 
so  discordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  heard 
only  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  night, 
and  in  the  most  lonely  and  sequestered 
situations,  as  to  have  strongly  impressed  the 
minds  of  mankind  in  general  with  sensa- 
tions of  awe  and  nbhoirence  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  poets  have  indulged  freely  in 
this  general  prejudice  ; and  in  their  descrip- 
tions and  delineations  of  midnight  storms 
and  gloomy  scenes  of  nature,  the  Owl  is 
| generally  introduced  to  heighten  the  horror 
1 of  the  picture.  Ignorance  and  superstition, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  listen  to  the 
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voice  of  the  Owl.  and  even  contemplate  its 
physiognomy,  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  a 
kind  of  fearful  awe.”  “Nothing  is  a more  | 
effectual  cure  for  superstition  than  a know-  I 
ledge  of  the  general  laws  and  productions  of 
nature ; nor  more  forcibly  leads  our  re- 
flections to  the  first,  great,  Mrlf-exi*tent  Cause 
of  all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  then  I 
humbly  devoted,  and  not  to  any  of  his  de-  I 
pendent  creatures.  \N  ith  all  *the  gloomy 
habits  and  ungracious  tones  of  the  Owl,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bird  supernatural  or  mys- 
terious, or  more  than  that  of  a simple  bird 
of  prey,  formed  for  feeding  by  night,  like  , 
many  other  animals,  and  ot  reposing  by  day. 
The  harshness  of  its  voice,  occasioned  by  the  | 
width  and  capacity  of  its  throat,  may  be  in- 
tended by  Heaven  as  an  alarm  and  warning  | 
to  the  birds  and  animals  on  which  it  preys  j 
to  secure  itself  from  danger.  The  voices  of 
all  carnivorous  birds  and  animals  are  also 
observed  to  be  harsh  and  hideous,  probably  I 
for  this  very  purpose.”  Its  general  colour  II 
is  ferruginous,  varied  with  larger  and  smaller  j 
spots  and  markings  of  brown,  black,  and 
gray ; together  with  innumerable  minute  I 
specks.  The  larger  wing  and  tail-feathers  j 
are  obscurely  varied  by  dusky  transverse 
bars  : the  bill  is  black  ; the  eyes  very  large, 
and  of  a golden-orange  colour  : the  legs  are 
short  and  strong,  thickly  clothed  down  to 
the  very  claws  with  fine  downy  plumes  ; and 
the  claws  are  extremely  large,  strong,  and 
black.  It  rarely  lays  more  than  two  eggs, 
which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  those  of 
a hen,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  with 
darker  blotches  and  variegations. 

The  Great  Snowy  Owl.  {Sumia  nyetea .)  \ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  j 
species,  on  account  of  its  snowy  whiteness  ; I 
and  in  size  it  nearly  equals  the  Eagle  OwL, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  its  general  habits.  1 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  afl  birds,  and  is 
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found  in  very  high  northern  latitudes  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  World  ; obtaining  its  food 
and  rearing  its  young  among  rocky  moun-  , 
tains  and  islands,  in  spite  of  ail  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  and  season.  The  bill 
is  hooked,  like  a hawk's,  with  stiff  feathers 
like  hairs  round  its  base,  reflected  forward  ; 
and  bright  vellow  iridcs.  The  head,  whole 
body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a pure  white  : j 
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on  the  top  of  the  head  ure  numerous  small 
brown  spots  ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  is 
marked  with  transverse  lines  of  dusky  brown; 
a few  dusky  spots  are  on  the  covert- feathers 
of  the  wings  ; but  withinside  they  are  purely 
white  ; and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is 
spotless  : the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  have 
j a few  spots  on  each  side  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  : the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with 
I white  feathers  ; and  the  claw  s are  long, 
strong,  black,  and  sharp  pointed.  The 
| Snowy  Owl,  it  is  supposed,  used  to  breed  on 
some  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  is  now  a 
I very  rare  visitor  to  any  part  of  the  British 
Islands. 

| The  Bintrtowi no  Owl.  {Athene  cunicuJa- 
; rid.)  This  singular  species  is  widely  spread 
, through  the  American  continent,  and  is  pe- 
I culiar  to  it.  It  inhabits  the  burrows  of  the 
I marmot,  viscaeha,  and  other  small  rodent 
I animals  ; and  when  these  do  not  present 
themselves,  it  makes  excavations  for  itself. 
This  is  a small  bird,  its  length  not  exceeding 
ten  inches. 

OX  : OXEN.  The  general  designation  for 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  the 
ruminant  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  genus 
I Bos  ; generically  distinguished  by  having 
smooth  hollow  horns,  directed  sidew'ays,  and 
their  curving  upwards  or  forwards  in  a 
semilunar  form  ; body  thick  and  heavy  ; 
tail  long,  terminated  by  a tuft  of  hair  ; and 
\ four  inguinal  mamma.  The  male  of  this 
genus  is  called  a Bl'i.l  ; the  female,  a Cow  ; 

| and  the  young,  a Calf.  The  name  of  Ox  is 
given  to  the  castrated  male,  and  he  is  called 
an  Ox- calf  or  2?u//-ca//'until  he  is  a twelve- 
, month  old  ; a Steer  until  he  is  four  years 
I old,  and  after  that  an  Ox  or  Bullock. 

Truly  does  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  ‘History  of 
British  Quadrupeds,’  say,  “Of  all  the  ani- 
mals which  have  been  reduced  into  the  im- 
mediate service  of  man,  the  Ox  is  without 
exception  that  to  which  he  is  most  indebted 
for  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  means  of 
usefulness.  If  the  qualities  of  the  Dog  are 
of  a higher  and  more  intellectual  character, 
and  bring  it  into  closer  communication  with 
man  as  a social  being  ; and  if  the  Horse,  as 
a beast  of  burden  and  of  draught,  serve  more 
to  his  immediate  personal  assistance  ; the 
Ox  surpasses  these  and  all  others  in  the 
devotion  of  its  powers  while  living,  and  the 
‘ appropriation  of  every  part  of  the  body 
1 when  dead,  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and 
I the  iuxuries  of  his  owner.”  “ This  universal 
utility  of  the  animal,”  he  adds,  “appears  to 
i have  been  very  soon  detected,  and  we  find 
! consequently  that  its  domestication  consti- 
| tuted  one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  human 
authority  over  the  natural  instincts  und 
. habits  of  the  brute  creation.  That  this  event 
took  place  before  the  Flood,  and  induced 
even  then  that  propensity  to  a pastoral  life 
which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  man 
in  his  less  cultivated  state,  wherever  the  cli- 
! mate  was  such  as  to  encourage  or  permit  it, 
we  have  the  Sacred  Writings  to  attest;  for 
1 we  are  told  that  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
j was  the  father  or  ancestor  ‘ of  such  as  live 
' in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.’  From 
the  time  when  the  family  of  Noah  issued 


from  the  Ark,  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth 
which  his  varied  and  multitudinous  descend-  I 
ants  have  cultivated,  the  Ox  has  been  reared  j 
as  the  most  useful  and  important  aid  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind.  In  Egypt  it  was 
the  object  of  worship  ; and  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  left  that  seat  of  idolatry,  when  they 
themselves  were  disposed  to  lapse  into  that 
high  and  rebellious  offence  against  the  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a golden 
calf  that  they  modelled  the  object  of  their 
absurd  and  impious  rites.” 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  the 
domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally 
sprung  from  the  Bos  bubalua , the  Indian  and 
European  Buffalo ; but  some  treat  of  them 
os  arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of 
Germany  and  Polaud.  Baron  Cuvier,  how-  1 
ever,  differs  from  both  these  suppositions, 
and  considers  our  present  cattle  identical  1 
with  a species  no  longer  existing  in  a wild 
state,  but  which  has,  by  the  exertions  of  1 
man,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  camel  and 
dromedary,  been  for  ages  entirely  subjected 
to  his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal 
have  been  found  in  a fossil  state,  and  it  is 
upon  the  comparison  of  these  remains  with 
the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo,  and 
our  domestic  races,  that  Cuvier  founded  his 
opinion. 

The  Common  Ox  ( Bos  taurus)  has  a flat 
forehead,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  round 
horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a pro- 
jecting line  which  separates  the  front  from 
the  occiput  : the  horns,  however,  differ  so 
much  in  their  form  and  direction  in  the 
numerous  varieties  which  domestication  has 
produced  in  this  species,  that  no  specific 
character  can  be  based  upon  them.  The 
colours  of  these  animals  are  extremely  va- 
riable, being  reddish,  white,  gray,  brown, 
black,  & c.  From  what  species  the  present 
useful  and  valuable  domesticated  breeds  owe 
their  origin,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine ; but  it  is  certain  that  their  utility 
! was  well  known  to  mankind  in  the  very  in- 
j fancy  of  society,  and  that  they  still  form  the 
j basis  of  the  wealth  of  many  countries,  where 
the  people  subsist  and  flourish  in  proportion 
j to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the 
| number  of  their  cattle.  Throughout  a great 
I part  of  the  world,  the  flesh  of  the  Ox  is  the 
j principal  article  of  animal  food  ; while  from 
the  milk  of  the  Cow,  of  itself  an  almost  in- 
j dispensable  part  of  our  diet,  ure  manufac- 
; tured  cheese  and  butter.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not 
1 useful  to  mankind  ; the  skin,  the  horns,  the 
bones,  the  blood,  the  hair,  — nay,  the  very 
refuse  of  all  these,  — each  and  all  have  their 
separate  uses.  Though  at  the  present  day, 
in  this  country,  the  Ox  is  less  used  for  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  labour  than  it  was 
formerly,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
practice  still  remains  ; and  wherever  it  pre- 
; vails  to  any  extent  its  excellence  is  uni- 
1 versally  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  period 
of  gestation  of  the  Cow  is  nine  months  ; and 
! the  young,  like  that  of  the  horse,  is  very 
J perfect  und  vigorous  soon  after  birth,  though 
1 it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for  a eon- 
1 bideruble  time.  It  attains  its  full  vigour  in 
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three  years,  and  the  term  of  its  natural  life 
is  about  fourteen. 

The  climate  as  well  as  the  pasture  of  Great 
Britain  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  mode- 
rate nature  of  these  animals  ; and  the  ver- 
dure and  fertility  of  our  plains  are  perfectly 
suited  to  their  manner  of  feeding  ; for,  being 
destitute  of  the  superior  fore-teeth,  they 
love  to  graze  in  high  and  rich  postures  ; nor 
do  they  seem  to  be  very  choice  os  to  the 
quality  of  their  food,  provided  they  have 
always  an  abundant  supply  of  herbage.  For 
this  reason,  in  our  English  pastures,  where 
the  grass  is  rather  high  and  flourishing,  than 
succulent  and  nutritious,  the  Cow  thrives 
admirably  ; and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe 
in  which  this  animal  grows  larger,  yields 
more  milk,  or  fattens  sooner. 

In  the  Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland 
the  breed  of  Oxen  is  very  small,  and  the 
majority  of  them  black.  They  are  very  light, 
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proved  in  Durham,  mostly  cultivated  in  the 
northern  counties  and  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
many  of  them  found  in  every  j»art  of  the 
kingdom,  where  tlxe  farmer  attends  much 
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to  his  dairy,  or  a large  supply  of  milk  is 
wanted;  — and  the  middle  horns,  not  de- 
rived from  a mixture  of  the  two  preceding, 
but  a distinct  and  valuable  and  beautiful 
breed,  inhabiting  principally  the  north  of 
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Devon,  the  east  of  Sussex.  Herefordshire.  1 
Gloucestershire;  and  of  diminished  bulk.  ; 
and  with  somewhat  different  character,  the 
cattle  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains.  I 
The  Alderney,  with  her  crumpled  horn,  is  j 
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found  on  the  southern  coast,  and.  in  smaller 
numbers,  in  gentlemen's  parks  and  pleasure-  1 
grounds  every  where  ; while  the  polled  or  • i 
hornless  cattle  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Nor-  ; 
folk,  and  in  Galloway,  whence  they  were  I 
first  derived.  These,  however,  have  been 
intermingled  in  every  possible  way. . They 
are  found  pure  only  in  their  native  districts,  I 
or  on  the  estates  of  some  opulent  and  spi- 
rited individuals.  Each  county  has  its  own  ! , 
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and  traverse  with  great  ease  the  boggy 
ground  which  abounds  in  these  parts.  They 
are  said  to  derive  their  name  of  Kyloe  oxen 
from  the  Islanders  having  to  cross  the  kylcs 
or  ferries  on  their  way  to  the  market.  Thou- 
sands of  these  are  annually  driven  to  market, 
and  the  ferries  have  frequently  very  strong 
currents  through  which  the  animals  are 
made  to  swim.  . . .. 

The  varieties  produced  by  domestication 
and  climate  are  almost  innumerable  : but 
the  principal  kinds  in  this  country  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Youatt.  “The  breeds  of 
cattle,  as  they  are  now  found  in  Great  Britain, 
are  almost  as  various  as  the  soil  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  or  the  fancies  of  the  breeders. 
They  have,  however,  been  very  conveniently 
classed  according  to  the  comparative  size  of 
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the  horns  : the  long  horns  originally,  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  from  Lanca- 
shire, much  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell  of 
Leicestershire,  and  established  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties  ; — the 
short  horns,  originally  from  East  York,  un- 


mongrel  breed,  often  difficult  to  be  described, 
and  not  always  to  be  traced, — neglected 
enough,  yet  suited  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
climate  ; and,  among  little  farmers,  main- 
taining their  station,  and  advantageously 
maintaining  it,  in  spite  of  attempts  at  sup- 
posed improvements  by  the  intermixture  or 
i substitution  of  foreign  varieties." 

I “ It  dt>es  not  appear,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ that 
any  very  decided  steps  were  taken  towards 
; the  improvement  of  the  English  breeds  of 
I cattle  until  within  the  last  half  century,  or 
rather  mure.  They  were,  it  is  true,  bred  in 
great  numbers  to  supply  the  profuse  hospi- 
tality of  the  ancient  nobility  ; but  there  is 
I no  reason  to  believe  that  any  particular  care 
was  taken  to  procure  the  best  breeds,  or  to 
| increase  their  size  by  a particular  mode  of 
feeding.  The  establishment  of  prizes  has 
led,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  real  advantage 
of  the  pursuit,  to  that  great  interest  which 
has  of  lute  years  been  taken  in  the  breed- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle.  The  result  has 
been  the  establishment  of  numerous  distinct 
breeds,  of  which  some  are  particularly  ad- 
vantageous for  particular  districts.”— That 
the  encouragement  given  to  agricultural 
) pursuits  in  general  by  associations  expressly 
devoted  to  that  object  has  been  attended 
with  many  beneficial  results,  cannot  be 
I denied  : but  as  regards  the  fattening  of 
| cattle  for  public  exhibition,  we  consider  that 
| it  has  been  carried  to  a most  ridiculous 
excess.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  describe  the  fat  beauties  which  are  exhi- 
bited at  monster  cattle-shows  ; nor  are  we 
disposed  to  eulogise  those  patriots  who  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  for  spending  their  time  and  money 
in  heaping  up  mountains  of  fat  on  the  car- 
cases of  animals  which,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  are  quite  as  likely  to  die  of  repletion 
as  they  are  to  grace  the  shops  of  aristocratic 
butchers. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  long- 
horned  and  short-horned  bulls,  or  whether 
the  milk  of  Alderney  cows  be  superior  to 
that  supplied  in  the  dairies  of  Somersetshire, 
Cheshire,  or  Ayreshire  ; and  as  for  the 
“ vexed  question  ” of  the  size  of  the  carcase, 
or  the  smallness  cf  the  bone,  of  the  rival 
breeds,  and  the  relative  qualities  of  the  hide, 
we  must  leave  our  readers  to  consult  the 
many  well-known  elaborute  works  on  these 
subjects.  Our  purpose  in  this  book  being 
more  zoological  than  economical,  let  us  pass 
to  a short  notice  of  a variety  or  species  of  Ox 
which  is  believed  to  be  nearly  in  its  pri- 
mitive state. 

The  wild  cattle  which  anciently  inhabited 
the  Great  Caledunian  Forest  ( the  Bos  Scoticus 
of  some  authors)  are  now  restricted  to  a few 
individuals  preserved  by  noblemen  at  Chil- 
lingham  Park,  Cadzowe,  near  Hamilton 
&c.  A specimen  of  a bull  from  the  first 
mentioned  of  these  places  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Tankcrvillc.  This  variety  is 
thus  described  by  Leslie  : — Their  colour  is 
invariably  of  a creamy  white,  muzzle  block: 
the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about 


j one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  down- 
I wards,  red  ; horns  white  with  black  tips, 
I very  fine  and  bent  upwards  ; some  of  the 
bulls  have  a tliiu  upright  mane,  about  an 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  any  person  they  set  oft' in 
full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  make  a wheel  round, 
and  come  boldly  up  agnin,  tossing  their  heads 
in  a menacing  manner  : on  a sudden  they 
make  a full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of 
their  surprise  ; but  upon  the  least  motion 
being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round  and 
fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same 
distance  ; forming  a shorter  circle,  and  again 
returning  with  a bolder  and  more  threaten- 
ing aspect  than  before,  they  approach  much 
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nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when 
they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off; 
this  they  do  several  times,  shortening  their 
distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they 
come  within  ten  yards  ; when  most  people 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choosing 
to  provoke  them  further  ; for  there  is  little 
doubt  but,  in  two  or  three  turns  more,  they 
would  make  an  attack." 


We  might  make  elaborate  extracts  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  by 
Mr.  Hind  marsh  (in  1838),  in  which  a good 
account  is  given  of  specimens  preserved  by 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  in  his  park  at  Cliil- 
linghum  ; but  it  would  occupy  too  much  of 
our  space  to  do  so.  We  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History,  in  which  are  some  notes 
from  Lord  Tankerville  himself : and  we 
agree  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  same  species 
of  wild  cattle  prevalent  in  Scotland  hud  ex- 
tended to  the  northern  districts  of  England  ; 
that  in  proportion  us  population  und  culture 
advanced,  they  became  here,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  subjects  of  almost  universal  slaughter  ; 
and  that  a few  of  those  that  escaped  had 
found  sanctuary  in  the  great  wood  at  Chil- 
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lingham  (as  well  as  in  some  other  ancient 
forests),  where  they  escaped  the  fury  of  their 
destroyers.  The  only  other  tenable  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  after  the  enclosure  of  the  park 
at  Chillingham,  they  had  been  brought  from 
Scotland  and  located  there  as  a relic  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  cattle  ; but  the  absence 
of  all  tradition  and  record  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  circumstance  of  a similar  breed 
having  been  found  in  places  far  removed 
from  the  Borders,  render  this  supposition  less 
probable  than  the  former. 

The  Cape  Ox,  or  Cape  Buffalo.  ( Bos 
[ Bubalus ] CaJTer.)  This  species  of  the  Bo- 
vine genus  is  superior  in  size  to  the  largest 
English  Ox,  is  very  strong  and  muscular,  and 
has  a most  fierce  and  malevolent  aspect.  It 
inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  these  ani- 
mals are  found  in  large  herds.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  cinereous  brown  : the  hair  on  the  body 
is  rather  short,  but  that  on  the  head  and 
breast  very  long,  coarse,  and  black,  hanging 
down  the  dewlap,  like  that  of  a Bison  : from 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
the  back  is  also  a loose  black  mane  : the  tail 
is  nearly  naked  at  the  root,  the  remainder 
being  covered  with  long  loose  hair.  The 
horns  are  black,  and  extremely  broad  at 
their  base  : they  are  transversely  wrinkled 
above,  and  are  very  large  and  long,  spread- 
ing far  over  the  head  towards  the  eyes,  then 
growing  taper,  and  bending  down  on  each 
6ide  of  the  neck  ; the  ends  inclining  back- 
wards and  upwards  : the  space  between  the 
tips  is  sometimes  five  feet.  The  ears  are  a 
foot  long,  and  half-pendulous.  These  power- 
ful animals  are  described  as  sometimes  rush- 
ing suddenly  on  the  African  traveller,  goring 
and  trampling  both  man  and  horse  under 
foot.  The  skin  is  excessively.  strong,  and 
is,  on  this  account,  in  high  estimation  with 
the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  for  its  superior 
excellence  in  making  harness,  &c. 

The  Ghuntino  Ox.  (Bos  (Pocphagus']  grun- 
niens.)  Respecting  the  size  of  this  animal 
(which  is  also  called  the  Horse-tailed  Ox,  or 
Yack)  there  is  much  dispute,  some  travellers 
describing  it  as  smaller  than  the  domestic 
breeds  of  Oxen,  wliile  others  contend  that  it 
is  much  larger  ; but  from  the  accounts  of 
Russian  naturalists,  it  appears  probable  that 
there  are  two  varieties,  differing  materially 
in  size,  but  in  other  respects  corresponding. 
It  lias  a short  head,  broad  nose,  and  large 
ears  : the  horns  are  short,  slender,  round, 
upright,  sharp-pointed,  and  bent  inwards. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  is  entirely  black,  except  the  front,  ridge 
of  the  back,  and  tail,  which  are  white.  One 
peculiarity  belongs  to  this  species,  which  is, 
that  instead  of  lowing,  like  others  of  the 
genus,  they  utter  a sound  resembling  the 
grunting  of  a hog.  In  Thibet  and  other  parts 
of  central  Asia,  where  they  exist  in  a wild 
state,  they  are  very  dangerous,  fighting,  des- 
perately when  attacked;  and  though  they  are 
susceptible  of  domestication,  they  always  re- 
tain some  of  their  natural  ferocity.  The  tails 
of  these  animals  are  very  valuable  : they 
form  the  standards  designating  the  rank  ot 
superior  officers  in  the  Turkish  army  ; the} 

are  extensively  used  in  India  as  brushes  to  | 
drive  away  insects ; and  the  Chi ixtvt  adorn 
their  caps  with  them. 

The  JuXGLE  Ox,  or  GfalL  (&*  fr(ntiuli* ) 
resembles  the  domestic  Ox  in  most  of  iu  ! 
characters,  but  has  horns  flattened  from  be-  | 
fore  backwards,  and  no  angular  ridges.  They  j 
are  directed  laterally,  and  more  or  leas  up-  i 
ward,  but  not  backward.  It  is  a domestic 
race  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  north- 
east of  India,  and  although  it  has  been  «u*-  | 
pected  by  some  jiersons  to  1*  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Buffalo  with  the 
common  specie*,  is  quite  a distinct  species 
from  either.  [See  Bisox  : Buffalo  : Unufc.]  J 

OX-BERD.  [See  Saxdeelixg.] 
OX-PECKER.  [See  Buthaga.] 

OXYLOPHUS.  A genus  of  Cuckoos  ; the  J 
best  known  species  of  which  is  the  Oxj/lophut  j 
glandariiu.  [See  Cuckoo.] 

OYSTER.  (Ostrea  cdulis.)  A well-known  j 
edible  Mollusc,  the  shell  of  which  is  formed 
of  two  unequal  valves,  connected  together  ! 
by  a hinge  of  the  simplest  character.  Ex-  j 
ternally  the  shell  has  a coarse  and  dirty  | 
appearance  ; each  shell  being  composed  of 
a great  number  of  lamina*  irregularly  closed  j 
down  on  each  other.  In  some  species  it 
is  smooth  ; in  others  striated,  tuberous,  or 
prickly  ; the  lower  shell  being  always  the  ; 
deepest.  The  animal  itself  is  also  of  very 
simple  structure  : no  vestige  of  a foot  can 
be  seen  ; and  the  ligament  which  unites  the 
valves  is  of  small  size.  On  separating  the 
valves,  four  rows  of  gills,  or  what  is  called 
the  beard , are  observed  at  a little  distance 
from  the  fringed  edge  of  the  mantle.  The 
abductor  muscle  is  situated  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  body,  near  which  the  heart  is 
to  be  distinguished  ; and  the  mouth  may  be 
seen  beneath  a kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  edges  of  the  mantle  near 
the  hinge.  Many  curious  discussions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  Oysters  possessed  the 
faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  general,  they  are  firmly  attached  to 
stones,  or  to  each  other ; and  it  has  been 
stated,  and  generally  believed,  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  any  powers  of  changing 
their  position.  This  much,  indeed,  is  certain, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  inanimate  of  the 
Mollusea  ; remaining  fixed  upon  some  sub- 
marine substance,  enjoying  only  the  nourish- 
ment brought  it  by  the  waves,  and  giving 
scarcely  a sign  of  life,  except  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  its  valves.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a large  specimen  of  a crab, 
to  the  back  and  claws  of  which  a number 
of  good-sized  oysters  have  attached  them- 
selves. From  the  observations  and  experi- 
ments  of  naturalists,  it  appears,  however, 
they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by  sud- 
denly closing  their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting 
the  water  contained  between  them  with 
sufficient  force  to  throw  themselves  back- 
ward, or  in  a lateral  direction. 

The  principal  breeding  time  of  the  common  I 
Oyster  is  in  April  or  May,  when  their  spawn 
j is  usuallv  cast:  this  appears  at  first  like  little 
| spots  of' grease,  which  fasten  upon  rocks,  | 
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I stones,  or  other  hard  substances  that  happen 
j to  be  near.  Very  commonly  they  adhere  tc 
adult  shells  5 and  thus  are  formed  the  large 
[ masses  termed  oyster-banks.  In  about  a. 

year  and  a half  they  attain  a size  tit  for  the 
j table  ; and  they  are  taken  by  dredging,  and 
stored  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
| nished  with  sluices,  through  which  at  spring 
| tides  the  water  is  suffered  to  flow.  In  these 
receptacles  they  acquire  a green  tinge,  whieli 
j arises  from  the  confervit , and  other  marine 
1 vegetable  matter,  on  which  they  feed.  The 
! powers  of  multiplication  which  Oysters  pos- 
sess are  so  wonderful,  that  the  banks  or  btd.i 
which  they  form  oecupy  portions  of  the  sea, 
in  shallow  parts,  extending  for  miles  ; and 
in  some  places  (particularly  along  the  allu- 
! vial  shores  of  Georgia,  in  North  America) 

| walls  of  living  Oysters  literally  counteract 
the  otherwise  resistless  force  of  the  tide. 
Oysters  are  particularly  plentiful  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  form  a most  important 
j article  of  commerce.  The  breeding  and  fat- 
tening of  them  for  the  J.ondon  market  forms 
a considerable  branch  of  business,  which  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Essex  and  Kent ; 
but  exclusive  of  the  Oysters  bred  there,  vast 
numbers  ore  found  on  the  coasts  of  Hants 
and  Dorset ; and  they  are  also  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  Jersey  fishery,  employing 
in  it,  during  the  season,  about  1500  men,  1000 
I women  and  children,  and  250  boats. 

From  the  spawning  time  till  about  the  end 
of  July,  the  Oysters  are  said  to  be  sick , but 
1 by  the  end  of  August  they  become  perfectly 
I recovered.  Our  Oyster  fisheries  are  regulated 
by  a court  of  admiralty;  and  after  the  mouth 
i of  May  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch, 
(which  means  any  substance  the  Oysters 
I adhere  to),  and  otherwise  punishable  to  take 
any  Oyster  between  whose  shells,  when 
closed,  a shilling  will  rattle. 

Oysters  form  the  basis  of  many  culinary 
preparations,  but  are  much  more  digestible  in 
their  raw  state  than  after  any  mode  of  cook- 
ing them,  as  this  process  in  a great  measure 
deprives  them  of  the  nourishing  animal  jelly 
1 which  forms  so  large  a portion  of  their  sub- 
! stance.  The  shell  of  the  Oyster  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  mutter,  and 
was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar 
mcdicai  properties ; but  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  only  advantage  of  these  animal 
carbonates  of  lime  over  those  from  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  arises  from  their  containing  no 
admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 

The  Oyster  is  a very  entertaining  object 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  microscopic  inves- 
tigation. In  the  clear  liquid  around  the 
animal,  many  minute,  round,  living  ani- 
malcules have  been  found,  whose  bodies  being 
conjoined,  form  spherical  figures  with  tails, 

, not  changing  their  place  otherwise  than  by 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  being  heavier  than 
| the  fluid  ; these  have  been  frequently  seen 
j separating,  and  coming  together  again.  In 
other  Oysters,  animalcules  of  the  same  kind 
were  found  not  conjoined,  but  swimming  by 
one  another,  where  they  seemed  in  a more 
perfect  state,  and  were  judged  by  Lewcnhock 
to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  melt  of 
| the  Oyster. 

j All  bivalves  which  adhere  by  ‘Jie  shell  are 


covered  at  their  birth  with  a mucilaginous 
liquid  which  attaches  them  to  the  surface  of 
any  object  on  which  they  rest.  The  animal 
strengthens  this  first  adhesion  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  increases  the  size  of  its  shell. 
At  the  mouths  of  several  American,  African, 
and  Indian  rivers,  great  quantities  of  Oysters 
are  found  attached  to  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
even  to  their  branches,  where  they  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  covered  by  the  tide.  Mrs.  Lee,  in 
her  ‘ Stories  of  Strange  Lands,’  says,  “ The 
flavour  of  the  tree-oyster  is  delicious  ; the}' 
are  small,  and  cover  the  lower  branches  of 
the  mangroves.  Two  or  three  of  these 
branches  form  an  ample  luncheon,  and  in 
the  river  Gaboon  we  had  a daily  supply.” 

OYSTER-CATCIIER.  ( Hcernatopus .)  A 
wading  bird  which  resides  on  the  sea  shore, 
where  it  feeds  on  marine  animals.  Its  feet  are 
strong  and  muscular  ; and  it  both  runs  and 
flies  swiftly.  In  the  British  species  ( Hanna - 
topus  ostralegus ) the  head,  neck,  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  back,  wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail, 
are  of  a deep  black  ; the  rump,  base  of  the 
tail,  a transverse  stripe  on  the  wings,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  of  a 
pure  white  : the  beak  and  circle  round  the 
eyes  of  a bright  orange  ; the.  irides  crimson  ; 
and  the  feet  red.  Oyster-catchers  abound  on 
the  western  coasts  of  England  : feeding  on 
limpets  and  oysters  ; and  from  their  dex- 
terity in  procuring  the  latter  their  name  is 
derived.  It  docs  not  construct  any  nest ; 
but  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
above  high-water  mark  : they  are  from  two 
to  four  in  number,  of  an  olivaceous  brown, 

I blotched  with  black.  During  the  period  of 
incubation  the  male  is  very  watchful,  and 
upon  the  least  alarm  utters  a loud  scream 
and  flies  oft',  as  does  also  the  female,  after 
I running  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
! the  eggs  are  deposited.  If  taken  young  they 
may  be  easily  reared,  and  will  frequent  the 
ponds  and  ditches  during  the  day,  keeping 
in  company  with  domestic  poultry.  They 
are  abundant  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  other  species  occur  on  many  of 
those  of  Asia  and  America. 

PACA.  ( Ccelugcnys .)  A genus  of  Rodent 
animals,  allied  in  many  points  to  the  Capy- 
baras  and  Agoutis,  but  presenting  also  con- 
siderable differences,  particularly  in  the 
complex  structure  of  the  molar  teeth.  They 
inhabit  the  woods  of  South  America,  and  are 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 


concealing  themselves  in  burrows  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  foot  of  the  pedestrian 
often  breaks  through.  There  arc  generally 
three  openings  to  a burrow,  which  the  animul 
takes  care  to  cover  with  dry  leaves  and 
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branches.  They  are  of  a thick  and  clumsy 
form,  and,  when  full  grown,  measure  about 
two  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  about  one 
foot  in  height,  the  hinder  limbs  being  much 
longer  (but  considerably  bent)  than  the  an- 
terior ones.  The  claws  are  conical,  thick 
aud  strong,  and  proper  for  digging.  Their 
eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  a brownish 
hue  ; their  ears  are  nearly  naked,  and  their 
whiskers  rigid.  They  swim  and  dive  re- 
markably well  ; and,  although  heavy  and 
corpulent,  they  run  and  jump  with  activity. 
Their  cry  resembles  the  grunting  of  a young 
pig.  The  food  of  the  Paca  consists  of  fruits 
and  tender  plants,  which  it  seeks  in  the 
night,  seldom  quitting  its  burrow  in  the  day. 
Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  savoury,  and  forms 
a staple  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of 
South  America.  The  mode  of  taking  these 
animals  is  by  closing  two  of  the  apertures  of 
their  burrows,  and  digging  up  the  third  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  they  show  a very 
determined  resistance,  biting  their  pursuers 
very  severely.  When  undisturbed,  the  Paca 
often  sits  up  and  cleans  its  head  and  whiskers 
with  its  two  fore  paws,  which  it  moistens 
with  its  saliva  like  a cat.  It  is  readily  tamed, 
very  cleanly,  and  shows  a quiet  and  con- 
tented disposition  in  captivity.  The  fur  is 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  very  short,  thin, 
and  stiff;  of  a blackish-brown  on  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  four  rows 
of  parallel  spots,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
rump,  which,  viewed  in  some  situations, 
appear  to  form  an  almost  uninterrupted 
line. 

PACHYDERMATA.  An  order  of  Mam- 
miferous  Quadrupeds  distinguished  by  the 
thiekness  of  their  skins,  including  various 
animals  that  in  other  respects  are  by  no 
means  closely  allied  ; as,  for  instance,  the 
Elephant,  the  Horse,  and  the  Hog.  The 
order  is,  however,  subdivided  into  — 1.  The 
Proboscitlca  ; or  those  possessing  a prolonged 
snout  or  proboscis,  and  having  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  included  in  a very  firm  homy 
skin  ; as  the  Elephant,  and  certain  extinct 
gigantic  species.  2.  The  Pachydermata 
ordinaria ; in  which  the  feet  have  four, 
three,  or  two  toes  on  each  foot.  Among 
these  arc  the  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Tapir,  Wild  Boar,  &c.  3.  The  Solid ungula ; 
or  quadrupeds  with  only  one  apparent  toe 
and  a single  hoof  to  each  foot,  although  be- 
neath the  skin,  on  each  side  of  their  meta- 
carpus and  metatarsus,  there  are  bony  points 
or  processes  which  represent  two  lateral  toes; 
as  the  Horse  and  its  congeners. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  many  excellent  remarks 
on  the  extinct  Pachydermata,  which,  he  says, 
appear  formerly  to  have  had  a range  over 
the  world,  like  that  which  deer  and  antelopes 
now  hold.  “If  Buffon  had  known  of  these  gi- 
gantic Armadillocs,  Llamas,  great  Rodents, 
and  lost  Pachydermata,  he  would  have  said 
with  a greater  semblance  of  truth,  that  the 
creative  force  in  America  had  lost  its  vigour, 
rather  than  that  it  had  never  possessed  such 
powers.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  without 
the  deepest  astonishment,  on  the  changed 
stute  of  this  continent.  Formerly  it  must 


have  swarmed  with  great  monsters,  like  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa,  but  now  we  find  ; 
only  the  tapir,  guanaco.  armadillo,  and  ca- 
pabyra ; mere  pigmies  compared  to  the  an-  I 
te cedent  races.  The  greater  number,  if  not 
all,  of  these  extinct  quadruped*  lived  at  a 
very  recent  period  ; and  many  of  them  were 
contemporaries  of  the  existing  mollutGfc 
Since  their  loss,  no  very  great  physical 
changes  can  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  cf 
the  country.  What  then  has  exterminated 
so  many  living  creatures  ? In  the  Pampas, 
the  great  sepulchre  of  such  remains,  there 
are  no  signs  of  violence,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  most  quiet  and  scarcely  sensible 
changes.”  “ That  large  animals  require  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  has  been  a general  as- 
sumption, which  has  passed  from  one  work 
to  another.  I do  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
say  that  it  is  completely  false  ; and  that  it  has 
vitiated  the  reasoning  of  geologists,  on  some 
points  of  great  interest  in  the  ancient  history 
of  the  world.  The  prejudice  ha®  probably 
been  derived  from  India,  and  the  Indian 
j islands,  where  troops  of  elephants,  noble  j 
forests,  and  impenetrable  jungles  are  asso- 
ciated together  in  every  account.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  refer  to  any  work  of  travels 
through  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  we  shall 
find  allusions  in  almost  every  page  either  to 
the  desert  character  of  the  country,  or  to 
the  numbers  of  large  animals  inhabiting  it. 

. . . . Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who,  at  the  head  of 
his  adventurous  party,  has  so  lately  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  informs 
me  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a sterile  country . On 
the  southern  and  south- eastern  coasts  there 
are  some  fine  forests;  but  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  traveller  may  pass,  for  days  to- 
I gether,  through  open  plains,  covered  by  a 
poor  and  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  any  accurate  ideas  of  degrees  of  com- 
j parative  fertility  ; but  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  the  amount  of  vegetation  supported  at 
one  time  by  Great  Britain,  exceeds,  perhaps, 

| even  tenfold,  the  quantity  on  an  equal  area, 
in  the  interior  parts  of  southern  Africa.” 

I After  remarking  on  the  improbable  effects 
| which  have  been  attributed  to  the  variation 
j of  climate  and  food,  the  introduction  of 
I enemies,  or  the  increased  numbers  of  other 
I opecies.  to  account  for  the  succession  of  races, 
he  observes,  in  conclusion.  “ IV  e see  that 
I whole  series  of  animals,  which  have  l>een 
created  with  peculiar  kinds  of  organization, 
i arc  confined  to  certain  areas  ; and  we  can 
hardly  suppose  these  structures  are  only 
adaptations  to  peculiarities  of  climate  or 
country  : for  otherwise,  animals  belonging 
to  a distinct  type,  and  introduced  by  man, 

! would  not  succeed  so  admirably,  even  to 
i the  extermination  of  aborigines.  On  such 
) grounds  it  does  not  seem  a necessary  con- 
| elusion,  that  the  extinction  of  si*ecies.  more 
than  their  creation,  should  exclusively 
depend  on  the  nature  (altered  by  physical 
j changes)  of  their  country.  All  that  at  pre- 
! sent  cun  bo  snid  with  certainty,  is,  that  as 
1 with  the  individual,  so  with  the  species, 
the  hour  of  life  has  run  its  course,  and  is 
j spent. 
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PACIIYPTILA  ; or  Whale  Bird.  A. 
u'enus  of  web-footed  birds,  allied  to  the 
Petrels,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
having  the  nostrils  separate,  and  the  beak 
widened  at  the  base,  the  edges  of  it  furnished 
in  the  inside  with  tine,  pointed,  vertical 
laminaj.  There  are  two  species  ot  tills  genus, 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  seas  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  'They  are  often  called 
Blue  Petrels,  from  their  ashy-gray  colour 
above,  while  the  under  parts  are  white. 
The  Pachyptila  vittata  is  verv  numerous  in 
certain  parts.  Capt.  George 'Grey  tells  us 
chat  *4  their  flight  much  resembles  that  of  a 
snipe.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  sailors  is  th«;  Whale  Bird  : they 
i appear  to  take  their  food  upon  the  wing  ; 

1 for  I have  never  seen  them  sit  upon  the 
l water  even  for  a single  second,  although 
I have  observed  them  frequently  and  at  all 
hours  : but  night  and  day  they  hurry  on 
with  the  same  restless,  rapid  flight,  some- 
times going  in  large  flocks.  I never  heard 
them  utter  any  cry  or  sound.” 

PAGURUS  : PAGURIDzE.  A genus  and 
family  of  anomourous  Crustacea  ; called  also 
Soldier  and  Hermit  Crabs.  They  are  very 
peculiar  as  to  both  their  conformation  and 
their  habits.  The  tail,  or  post  abdomen,  is 
of  large  size,  but  its  envelope  is  little  else 
than  a membranous  bag,  entirely  destitute 
of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  Crustaceous  in- 
tegument, and  presenting  no  division  into 
segments.  The  thorax  itself  is  not  very 
firm  ; and  it  is  only  on  the  claws,  which  are 
of  large  size,  tliat  we  find  the  true  calcareous 
envelope.  For  the  protection  of  their  soft 
tails,  the  Paguridie  resort  to  various  artificial 
methods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve 
shells,  in  which  they  take  up  their  abodes  ; 
attaching  themselves  to  their  interior  by  a 
sucker  with  which  the  tail  is  furnished  at 
its  extremity,  and  also  holding  by  its  six 
false  legs  which  it  bears  at  its  hinder  por- 
tion. When  they  are  feeding  or  walking, 
the  head  and  thorax  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  ; but  when  they  are 
alarmed  they  draw  themselves  in,  dosing 
the  mouth  with  one  of  the  claws,  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  holding  to 
the  interior  60  firmly,  that  they  will  rather 
be  tom  asunder  than  quit  their  attachment. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  are  obliged  to 
change  their  habitation  for  a more  commo- 
dious one  ; and  the  way  in  which  they  ac- 
complish this  is  very  amusing.  They  may  I 
be  frequently  observed  crawling  slowly  along 
the  line  of  empty  shells,  Ac.,  left  by  the  last  j 
wave  ; and  as  if  unwilling  to  part  with  their  ; 
old  domicile  till  a new  one  has  been  obtained, 
they  slip  their  tails  out  of  the  old  house  into  ! 
the  new  one,  again  betaking  themselves  to  j 
I the  former,  if  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable. 

I In  this  manner  they  not  unfrequently  try  , 
I a large  number  of  shells  before  they  find  one 
J to  their  liking.  If  it  happens  that  two 
hermit-crabs  atop  before  the  same  shell,  a 
I dispute  arises,  and  the  weakest  yields  to  the 
I strongest.  There  are  several  species  of  va- 
| rious  sizes,  some  of  which  may  be  found  on  j 
our  own  coasts,  but  the  greater  part  belong  | 
i , to  tropical  shores.  For  the  most  part  they  | 


feed  upon  dead  fish,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  very  nice  in  their  food,  as  alj 
kinds  of  garbage  that  may  be  thrown  on 
the  shore  are  devoured  by  them. 

Sloane,  in  describing  the  species  which  is 
most  common  in  Jamaica,  thus  writes:  — 
“ This  small  lobster  or  crab  differs  in  very 
little  from  the  European  soldier  or  hermit- 
crab.  It  hath  two  large  forked  claws  like 
those  of  an  ordinary  lobster,  one  of  which 
is  bigger  than  the  other,  both  rounded,  more 
tumid,  less  prickly,  and  of  a paler  red  than 
that  of  Europe.  They  fit  themselves  with 
any  shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be 
of  the  land  or  sea,  and  cover  themselves  al- 
most over  in  it,  carrying  it  on  their  backs 
wherever  they  go,  like  a snail.  It  is  not 
possible  to  believe  how  quick  the  land-crabs 
and  this  crab  will  run,  upon  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned 
up,  nothing  apj tears  but  a dead  shell,  the 
mouth  of  which  lies  undermost,  out  of  which 
some  little  part  of  the  crab  appears  after  it 
is  taken  up.”  The  species  we  have  figured 
as  an  example  is  the  Ccnobita  D ioycnes,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Catesby  : — “ They  crawl 
very  fast  with  their  shell  on  their  back  ; and 
at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themselves 
within  the  shell ; and  thrusting  out  the 
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larger  claw  in  a defensive  posture,  will  pinch 
verj'  hard  whatever  molests  them.  They  fre- 
quent most  those  parts  of  the  sea-shores  which 
are  covered  with  trees  and  shrub,  producing 
various  wild  fruits  on  which  they  subsist  ; 
though  I have  seen  them  feed  on  the  frag- 
ments of  fish  and  other  animal  substances 
cu9t  on  shore.  They  being  rousted  in  the 
shell  are  esteemed  delicate.”  The  species 
are  very  numerous. 

PALAPTERIX.  [See  Supplement.] 

PAL^EOTIIERIUM.  A genus  of  extinct 
Pachydermatous  animals,  discovered  ( in 
company  with  A noplot  her  ium)  in  the  gyp- 
sum beds  of  Paris  ; and  of  which  discovery 
Cuvier  thus  speaks.  “I  found  myself,  as  if 
placed  in  a charnel-house,  surrounded  by 
mutilated  fragments  of  many  hundred  ske- 
letons of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals 
piled  confusedly  around  me  ; the  task  as- 
signed to  me  was  to  restore  them  all  to  their 
original  position.  At  the  voice  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy,  every  bone  and  fragment 
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of  bone  resumed  its  place.  I cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  pleasure  I experienced 
in  seeing,  when  I discovered  one  character, 
how  all  the  consequences  which  I predicted 
from  it  were  successively  confirmed.  The 
feet  accorded  with  the  characters  announced 
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by  the  teeth  ; the  teeth  were  in  harmony 
with  those  previously  indicated  by  the  feet. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every 
connecting  portion  of  the  extremities,  were 
found  to  be  joined  together,  precisely  as  I 
had  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures 
were  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  parts 
entire.  Each  species  was,  in  fact,  recon- 
structed from  a single  unit  of  its  component 
elements.”  Similar  deposits  have  also  been 
found  in  the  corresponding  strata  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  That  these  deposits  were 
formed  by  the  agency  of  fresh  water,  or  that 
the  bones  which  were  found  there  were  the 
relics  of  animals  which,  like  the  Rhinoceros 
and  Tapir  of  the  present  day,  frequented 
the  borders  of  lakes  and  large  rivers,  by 
whose  waters  they  yere  occasionally  in- 
gulphed,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
Pahcothcria  were  characterized  by  having 
twenty-eight  complex  molar  teeth,  four  ca- 
nines, and  twelve  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw. 

PALiEMONIDiE.  A family  of  Long- 
tailed Crustaceans,  of  which  the  Prawn 
( Palcemori ) is  the  type.  There  are  several 
species  ; among  them  some  are  extremely 
small,  and  their  habits  curious.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  family  we  figure  the  beautifully 
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I marked  STKNOPUS  msrinus,  found  in  the 
Eastern  seas  ; when  alive  this  species,  as 
I seen  by  Mr.  Arthur  Adams,  is  most  delicatel  v 
i marked  with  red  and  blue  colours,  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. Many  species  of  Pahvmonuicn  are 
1 excellent  to  eat ; of  which  wo  may  speedy 

I - 
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the  Prawn.  In  Kalm'a  Travel*  In  America, 
we  find  a specie*  of  minute  shrimp  </'«/«- 
vum  fuci ) and  a small  crab  ( Caitccr  rrd- 
nutiu)  thus  spoken  of:  — “Of  the  latter  J 
collected  eight,  of  the  former  three,  all  of 
which  I put  in  a glass  with  water ; the 
little  shrimp  moved  as  swift  as  an  arrow 
round  the  glass,  but  sometimes  its  motion 
was  slow,  and  sometimes  it  stood  still  on 
one  6ide,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  gias*.  , 
If  one  of  the  little  crabs  approached.it  was 
seized  by  its  fore  paws,  killed,  and  sucked  ; 
for  which  reason  they  were  careful  to  avoid 
their  fate.  It  was  quite  of  the  shape  of 
a shrimp  ; in  swimming  it  moved  always 
on  one  side,  the  sides  and  the  tail  moving 
alternately.  It  was  capable  of  putting  its 
fore  paws  entirely  into  it*  mouth  : it*  an- 
tennas were  in  continual  motion.  Having 
left  these  little  shrimps  together  with  the 
crabs  during  night.  I found  in  the  morning 
all  the  crabs  killed  and  eaten  bythe  shrimps.” 

PALiEOPHIS.  [See  Supplement.] 

PALJSOPHRYISOS.  [See  Supplement.]  J 

PALiEOSATJRUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

PALAMEDEA.  The  Anhima  of  the  Bra- 
zilians. A genus  of  aquatic  Grallatorial  birds 
inhabiting  the  marshy  or  inundated  places 
in  South  America,  somewhat  resembling  a 
crane,  and  as  large  as  a swan.  The  mo6t 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  a 
long  pointed  horn  which  grows  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  and  is  surrounded  by 
small  black  and  white  feathers.  Its  tail  is 
about  eight  inches  long  ; and  its  wings,  when 
folded,  reach  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
tail.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a greenish- 
brown  colour,  and  covered  with  very  soft 
feathers  ; the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  of 
a silvery  white  ; and  the  back  is  black,  except 
the  upper  part,  which  is  brown  with  yeilow 
spots.  Its  food  consists  of  grain  and  aquatic 
herbs  : and  it  has  a loud  and  wild  cry. 


PALINURTJS.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea,  containing  many  of  the  largest 
species.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Sea- 
crawfish,  or  Spiny  Lobster ; and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  very  large  size  of  its  lateral 
antennae,  which  are  beset,  like  the  body, 
with  sharp  points.  The  legs  are  all  single- 
fingered ; not  even  the  first  pair  being  fur-  • 
nished  with  pincers.  The  Palmurus  vulgaris  I 
frequents  deep  waters,  especially  off  rocky 
shores  : and  is  common  in  such  situations  off 
the  British  coasts,  especially  in  the  south,  and  . 
on  the  like  coasts  of  France.  They  not  J 
unfrequentlv  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds  j 
each,  and  are  in  general  use  when  in  season  j 
as  an  article  of  food.  There  are  many  other  | ! 
fine  species  in  the  West  Indies  and  Indian  | 
ocean. 

PALLIOBRANCIIIATA.  The  name  of  i 
an  order  of  Acephalous  Molluscs;  very  li- 
mited,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  existing  j 
species  it  includes,  and  the  small  nnmber  ot 
these  which  seem  to  be  distributed  through  1 1 
the  ocean.  It  includes  those  in  which  the  1 1 
gills  are  situated  on  the  internal  surface  of  || 


the  lobes  of  the  mantle.  They  are  usually 
furnished  with  numerous  vibratory  fila- 
ments ; and  arc  attached,  in  some  way  or 
I other,  to  solid  bodies. 

PALMER-WORM.  An  appellation  given 
j to  larvce  of  very  different  species  and  genera 
j ot  Coleoptera.  [See  C aland  ha.] 

PALOLO.  A genus  of  Ajinelides  appa- 
rently allied  to  Arenicola.  Ity  the  ‘Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society’  (March  9. 
1847),  we  learn  that  numerous  specimens  of 
this  Sea  Worm  were  presented  to  the  British 
I Museum  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stair,  of  the  Lon- 
1 don  Missionary  Society,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  j.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  as  follows:  — 
Body  cylindrical,  separated  into  equal  joints, 
each  joint  with  a small  tuft  of  three  or  four 
spicula  on  the  middle  of  each  side.  Head, 
? Last  joint  ending  in  a couple  of  ten- 
tacles. Eggs  globular. 

Most  of  the  specimens,  unfortunately,  were 
broken  into  short  pieces,  and  Mr.  Gray  was 
unable  to  discover  any  specimen  with  a head. 

Palolo  viridis,  n.  s.  Green,  with  a row  of 
round  black  spots  down  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  ? surface  ; one  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  joint.  Habitat.  Navigator  Islands. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Stair’s  account:  — 
“ Palolo  is  the  native  name  for  a species  of 
. Sea  Worm  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
| Samoa  (the  Navigator  Islands)  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  come  regularly  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  during 
portions  of  two  days  in  each  month,  viz.  the 
day  before  and  the  day  on  which  the  moon 
is  in  her  last  quarter.  They  appear  in  much 
greater  numbers  on  the  second  than  on  the 
first  day  of  their  rising,  and  are  only  ob- 
served for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  early 
part  of  each  morning  of  their  appearance. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  may  be  felt 
by  the  hand  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  ; and  as  the  day  advances  their  num- 
bers increase,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sun 
has  risen,  thousands  may  be  observed  in  a 
very  small  3pace,  sporting  merrily  during 
their  short  visit  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
On  the  second  day  they  appear  at  the  same 
time  and  in  a similar  manner,  but  in  such 
countless  myriads  that  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  covered  with  them  for  a consider- 
able extent.  On  each  day,  after  sporting 
for  an  hour  or  two,  they  disappear  until  the 
next  season,  and  not  one  is  ever  observed 
during  the  intervening  time.  Sometimes, 
when  plentiful  at  one  island  in  one  month, 
scarcely  any  are  observed  the  next  ; but 
they  always  appear  with  great  regularity  at 
the  times  mentioned,  and  these  are  the  only 
1 times  at  which  they  are  observed  throughout 
I the  whole  year.  Thev  are  found  only  in 
I certain  parts  of  the  islands,  generally  near 
' the  openings  of  the  reefs  on  portions  of  the 
coast  on  which  much  fresh  water  is  found  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

“In  size  they  may  be  compared  to  a very 
I fine  straw,  and  are  of  various  colours  and 
lengths,  green,  brown,  white,  and  speckled, 
j ana  in  appearance  and  mode  of  swimming 
! resemble  very  small  snakes.  They  are  cx- 
, ceedingly  brittle,  and  if  broken  into  many 
1 pieces,  each  piece  swims  off  as  though  it  were 


an  entire  worm.  No  particular  direction 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  them  in  swimming. 
I observed  carefully  to  see  whether  they 
came  from  sea-ward  or  rose  from  the  reef, 
and  feel  assured  they  come  from  the  latter 
place.  The  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
them,  and  calculate  with  great  exactness 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  which  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest.  The  worms 
are  caught  in  small  baskets,  beautifully 
made,  and  when  taken  on  shore  are  tied  up 
in  leaves  in  small  bundles,  and  baked.  Great 
quantities  are  eaten  undressed,  but  either 
dressed  or  undressed  are  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  Such  is  the  desire  to  eat  Palolo 
by  all  classes,  that  immediately  the  fishing 
parties  reach  the  shore,  messengers  are  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  with  large  quan- 
tities to  parts  of  the  island  on  which  none 
appear.” 

PALUDINA.  A genus  of  fluviatile  Mol- 
lusca,  very  widely  diffused  in  rivers  and 
ponds,  and  occasionally  found  in  salt 
marshes,  but  not  in  the  sea.  The  shell  is 
cone-shaped,  varying  in  form  from  oval  to 
globose,  and  having  the  whorls  rounded  ; 
aperture  roundish,  angulated  above  ; mar- 
gins of  the  inner  and  outer  lip  united  ; oper- 
culum horny  ; shell  covered  by  a greenish 
epidermis.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  a proboscis,  and  two  tentacula, 
having  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  somewhat 
triangular.  The  Paludinte  are  viviparous. 

PAMPHILA.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  ; two  species  of  which  are  here- 
under described. 

Pampitila  Sylvanus ; or  Clouded  Skip- 
per Butterfly.  This  well-known  insect  is 
commonly  found  on  the  borders  of  woods 
and  in  woody  lanes,  about  the  end  of  May 
and  in  July.  The  wings  above  are  a bright 
fulvous,  with  the  hinder  margin  and  the 
nervures  brown,  the  margin  itself  marked 
with  a strong  black  line  : the  anterior  wings 
faintly  spotted  with  fulvous  : the  posterior 
tawny  ash-colour  ; beneath  fulvous,  with  the 
tip  of  the  anterior  wings  slightly  tipped  with 
greenish,  and  a black  patch  at  the  base  ; 
posterior  wings  obscure  greenish,  faintly  spot- 
ted with  yellowish- white,  with  a very  slender 
marginal  line  : cilia  fulvous.  The  male  has 
a black  line  on  the  disc  of  the  superior 
wings,  and  the  nervures  aud  marginal  streak 
are  broader  and  of  a deeper  black  than  in  the 
female  ; in  which  sex  the  spots  are  more 
distinct  on  both  surfaces  of  the  wings. 

Pamphila  Paniscus;  or  Chequered  But- 
terfly. A somewhat  scarce  and  very  local 
species,  which  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  end  of  May.  Its  wings  above  arc  black 
brown,  spotted  with  tawny  : anterior  with  a 
central  blotch,  followed  by  an  interrupted 
band,  intersected  with  black  veins,  with  two 
smaller  posterior  spots,  and  a marginal  band 
of  tawny  dots  : posterior  wings  with  three  dis- 
co idal  spots,  and  a row  of  dots,  all  tawny  ; 
fringe  of  the  same  colour,  but  black  at  the 
base  : beneath  the  anterior  wings  are  yel- 
lowish, with  three  discoidal  spots,  and  four 
or  five  smaller  posterior  ones : posterior 
( wings  yellowish-brown,  with  seven  larger 
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I spots,  and  five  smaller  and  paler  on  the 
hinder  margin,  where  there  is  also  a pale 
| yellowish  streak.  .Caterpillar  durk  brown 
on  the  back,  sides  paler,  with  two  yellow 
longitudinal  stripes ; black  head,  and  an 
orange-coloured  ring  round  the  neck.  It 
I feeds  on  the  Great  plantain  t Pluntayo 
major). 

I PANDA.  ( Ailurus .)  See  Ailurus. 
j PANDORA.  A well-known  genus  of  Con- 
I chiferous  Mollusca,  found  in  the  sandy 
! shores  of  Europe  at  a considerable  depth  ; 

, also  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
j Shell  regular,  inequivalve,  the  upper  one 
flat,  and  the  lower  convex  ; an  obtuse,  ob- 
long tooth  in  one  valve,  and  a receptacle 
! for  it  in  the  other  ; ligament  internal.  The 
j foot  of  the  animal  is  large  and  triangular. 

I The  shells  are  small,  and  pearly  inside. 

PANGOLIN.  [See  Maxis.] 

PANOPEA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  Solcnidce  family  ; 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Australia. 
The  shell  is  large  and  handsome  ; equivalve, 
transverse,  and  gaping  at  both  extremities  ; 
one  conical  tooth  in  each  valve,  and  a thick 
callosity  on  the  side  ; two  oval  muscular 
impressions,  and  one  deep  palleal  impres- 
sion. 

PANORPIDJE.  A family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Neuroptcra ; distin- 
guished by  the  front  of  the  head  (which  is 
vertical)  being  produced  into  an  elongated 
slender  deflexed  rostrum  ; the  eyes  promi- 
nent and  semiglobose  ; the  antenna;  long, 
slender,  and  multi-articulate  ; the  body 
moderately  long  and  slender  ; the  maxilla2 
bilobed  at  the  extremity,  membranous,  and 
pilose  ; the  wings  of  moderate  and  equal 
size,  numerously  reticulated,  the  posterior 
not  being  folded  when  at  rest  ; the  legs  long 
and  slender ; and  the  tarsi  five-jointed, 
simple,  with  two  tibial  spurs,  and  denticu- 
lated ungues,  and  a large  pulvillus.  The 
type  of  this  family  is  the  Panorpa  communis , 
an  abundant  species,  ordinarily  known  as 
the  Scorpion-fly  [which  see]. 

PANTHER.  ( FeJis  Pardus.)  A feline 
quadruped,  measuring  about  six  feet  and  a 
half  from  nose  to  tail,  which  is  itself  about 
three  feet  long.  Its  colour  is  a bright  tawny- 
yellow,  thickly  marked  all  over  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  shoulders,  and  thighs,  with 
roundish  black  spots,  disposed  into  circles 
consisting  of  four  or  five  separate  spots  ; and 
there  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  a central 
spot  in  each  circle  ; in  which,  as  well  as  in 
its  superior  size  and  deeper  colour,  the 
Panther  differs  from  the  Leopard.  On  the 
face  and  legs  the  spots  are  single,  and  along 
the  top  of  the  back  is  a row  of  oblong  spots, 
which  are  still  longer  as  they  approach  the 
tail.  The  breast  and  belly  are  white  ; the 
former  marked  with  transverse  duskv  stripes; 
the  latter  and  the  tail  with  large  irregular 
black  spots.  The  Panther  is  principally 
found  in  Africa,  and  is  to  that  country  what 
the  Tiger  is  to  Asia,  but  is  less  to  be  dreaded, 
inasmuch  as  it  prefers  the  flesh  of  brutes  to 
that  of  human  beings.  The  mauuer  it  seizes  J 
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! prey  — lurking  near  the  rides  of  wood* 
&c*»  and  darting  forward  with  a sudden 
spring  — - resembles  that  of  the  Tiger.  The* 
j animals  and  the  Leopard  v.  ere  the  f/drti'and 
| Pardi  of  the  ancients.  The  Romans  drew 
immense  numbers  from  the  desert*  of  Africa 
for  their  public  spectacles.  Scauru*  exhibited 
at  one  time  a hundred  and  fifty  Panthers  : 
Pompey,  four  hundred  and  ten  ; and  Au- 
gustus, four  hundred  and  twenty.  I;  is  one 
of  the  wildest  of  the  feline  tribe,  always 
retaining  its  fierce  aspect  and  perpetual 
muttering  growl.  The  female  is  pregnant 
nine  weeks,  and  the  young  are  born  blind, 
continuing  so  for  about  nine  days.  In  Ame- 
rica, other  species  are  called  Panther?.” 

PAPILIO:  PAPILIONTD.E.  A genus 
an.d  family  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  com- 
prising numerous  and  distinct  species  of  the 
diurnal  tribes  : it  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
fectly ambulatory  structure  of  the  fore  lees  ; 
the  ungues  distinct  and  simple,  or  bifid  ; 
antennas  having  a distinct  club,  but  never 
hooked  at  the  tips  ; the  hinder  wings  entire, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind  wing  closed; 
the  body  Bmall,  slender,  and  compressed  ; 
and  the  proboscis  short,  or  moderately  long. 
This  family  comprises  two  very  distinct 
sub-families,  namely,  the  PAPHJoym.fi  and 
PlJKRID.fi. 

In  the  Papiliontd.£  the  anal  edge  of  the 
hind  wings  is  concave  or  foided  : the  palpi 
are  very  short  ; the  club  of  the  antenna 
forms  an  elongated  mass ; the  ungues  are 
entire  and  simple  ; the  wings  are  broad,  , 
with  the  discoidal  cell  always  closed;  the 
abdomen  free.  _ The  caterpillars  are  slow,  I 
cylindrical,  thickened,  never  villose  nor 
hairy,  with  two  retractile  tentacles  placed 
on  the  neck,  in  the  shape  of  a fork,  ariiimr 
from  a common  tubercle,  and  which  the 
insect  throws  out  when  alarmed,  emitting 
at  the  same  time  a disagreeable  odour.  The 
species  of  Papilionidae  are  for  the  most  part 
tropical ; but  one  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
land, P.  machaon.  Many  of  the  snecies 
have  the  hind  wings  produced  into  * parr 
of  tails,  whence  they  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Swallow-tails.  From  the  beauty 
of  their  colours  and  large  size,  these  insects  1 
were  by  Linnaeus  styled  Equites . Their  , 
flight  is  rapid. 

The  sub-family  Pierid.e.  comprising  the 
Danii  candidi  of  Liumeus.  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  hind  wings  form-  ! 
ing  a groove  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen ; i 
the  palpi  are  porrected,  with  distinct  joints  ; : 
the  minute  labrum  and  mandibles  are  per-  j 
ceived  above  the  base  of  the  spiral  maxilla; : j 
the  fore  legs  are  long  and  perfect,  without  j 
the  dilated  spine  : the  ungues  are  bifid,  often 
with  a long  pulvillus  and  a narrow  hirsute  j 
appendage  on  each  side.  The  caterpillars  | 
are  finely  pubescent  and  attenuated  at  each  1 
end,  without  any  nuchal  tentacle  ; the  chry-  j 
salides  angular,  slightly  compressed,  and 
terminated  in  a point  at  each  extremity.  ! 
sometimes  assuming  the  apj'earance  of  a j 
curved  canoe.  These  insects,  which  include  I , 
our  common  well-known  white  garden  but-  1 
terflics,  are  not  equal,  either  in  size  or  beauty. 
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to  the  preceding  sub-family  ; white,  orange, 
and  brimstone  being  their  prevailing  tints. 
The  last-named  are,  however,  occasionally 
very  destructive,  the  lorvtB  feeding  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
table produce  of  our  gardens.  — Such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  have  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  Butterflies  must  consult  Double- 
day and  Hewitson’s  Genera  of  Diurnal  Le- 
pidoptera,  where  they  will  find  much  valu- 
able information  and  accurate  description, 
accompanied  with  most  admirable  coloured 
figures  of  the  principal  forms;  it  is  a book 
quite  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes 
t<>  study  the  subject  ; in  our  popular  sketch 
auy  great  detail  would  be  misplaced.  [See 
Lepidoptera  : Butterfly.] 

Papilio  Machaox,  or  Swallow-tail 
Butterfly.  This  very  elegant  and  con- 
spicuous Butterfly  is  of  all  our  indigenous 
species  the  largest ; the  female,  which,  as 
usual,  exceeds  the  male  in  size,  frequently 
measuring  in  expause  of  wing  considerably 
more  than  three  inches.  The  general  colour 
of  the  wings  is  black,  powdered  with  yellow, 
and  relieved  by  bold  yellow  markings. 


8WA.LLOW.TA.ILBD  butterfly. 

(PAPILIO  MAOHAON.) 

The  basal  half  of  the  hinder  wings  is  also 
yellow  ; and  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
them  an  acute  “ tail  ” projects,  which  may 
be  fancifully  compared  to  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  of  the  swallow  — hence  its  name  : 
at  each  inner  comer  is  an  ocellated  spot  of 
red,  with  an  anterior  crescent  of  light  blue  ; 
the  whole  nearly  surrounded  by  a ring  of 
black.  The  body  is  yellow,  with  two  lines 


OATERPILLAR  OF  8WALLOW-TAII.ED 
BUTTERFLY. 


beneath,  and  the  back  black  ; the  antennae 
and  legs  black.  Though  this  species  does 
not  appear  on  the  wing  in  our  island  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  is  rarely  seen  at  all 
in  the  northern  counties,  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  It 
is  common  in  several  parts  of  France  and 
Italy,  apd  abundant  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
It  flies  with  rapidity,  and  is  difficult  tocatch. 
The  caterpillar  is  smooth,  green,  with  velvety 
black  rings  : the  organ  with  which  it  is 
armed  on  the  top  of  the  neck  is  red  ; and  it 
secretes  an  acrid  liquor,  which  emits  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  It  feeds  solitarily  on  um- 
belliferous plants  ; and  about  July  it  changes 
to  the  chrysalis,  which  is  greenish,  with  a 
longitudinal  black  band  on  each  side. 

PARADISEIDiE,  or  BIRDS  OF  PARA- 
DISE. The  genus  Paradise a,  distinguished 
in  most  species  by  a peculiar  union  of  splen- 
dour and  elegance,  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  regions  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and 
the  small  isles  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; 
extending  only  a few  degrees  on  each  side 
the  Equator.  For  a long  time  the  most 
absurd  fables  and  traditions  were  current 
respecting  these  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribes:  namely,  that  they  passed 
their  whole  existence  in  sailing  in  the  air, 
tiie  dew  of  heaven  being  their  only  food  ; 
that  they  were  destitute  of  legs  ; that  they 
never  took  rest  except  by  suspending  them- 
selves from  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shafts  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  which 
form  a characteristic  of  this  beautiful  race, 
and  that  they  never  touched  the  earth  till 
the  moment  of  their  death.  From  such  a 
tissue  of  absurdity  and  error  the  world  has, 
however,  long  been  free  ; and  time  has  dis- 
covered that  these  birds  have  not  only  legs, 
but  that  they  are  both  large  and  strong. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  which  are  allowed  to 
exceed  all  others  in  the  beauty,  variety,  and 
peculiar  construction  of  their  plumage,  as- 
sociate in  large  flocks  in  the  delightful  aro- 
matic woods  and  groves  of  their  native  is- 
lands : and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  not 
insensible  to  their  charms,  give  them  the 
name  of  God's  Birds.  From  the  rapidity 
of  their  flight,  as  well  as  their  being  con- 
tinually on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
their  usual  prey,  they  are  sometimes  called 
the  swallows  of  Ternate.  However,  as  the 
country  where  they  breed  is  visited  with 
tempestuous  seasons,  these  birds  are  seldom 
seen  at  such  times  ; and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  then  migrate  to  countries  where  their 
food  is  to  be  fouud  in  greater  abundance  ; 
for,  like  swallows,  they  have  their  stated 
periods  of  return.  There  are  several  species 
of  this  beautiful  group  ; but  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  a perfect  idea  of  the 
originals,  unless  we  could  represent  their 
vivid  and  ever-changing  tints,  descriptions 
of  two  or  tliree  will  suffice. 

The  Great  Emerald  Paradise  Bird. 

( Paradisca  apoda.)  The  general  length  of 
this  most  elegant  bird,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  long  side-feathers,  is 
about  two  feet,  but  to  the  end  of  the  real  tail 
about  twelve  inches,  the  size  of  the  bird  being 
that  of  a thrush.  The  bill  is  slightly  bent, 
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and  of  a greenish  colour  ; the  base  being 
surrounded,  for  the  distance  of  half  an  inch, 
with  close-set,  velvet-like  black  plumes,  with 
a varying  lustre  of  gold-green:  the  head, 
together  with  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  is 
of  a pale  gold-colour,  the  throat  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  richest  changeable 
gold-green  : the  whole  remainder  of  the 
plumnge  on  the  body  and  tail  is  of  a fine 
deep  chestnut,  except  on  the  breast,  which 
is  of  a deep  purple  colour.  From  the  upper 
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breast  runs  a broad  gold-green  zone,  sepa- 
rated from  the  red  above  bv  a line  of  yellow: 
from  the  green  zone  or  crescent  downward*, 
the  body  and  under  wing-covert*  are  white  : j 


GREAT  BIRD  OF  PARADI8K. 

(paradise a apoda.) 

part  of  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the 
wings,  springs  a vast  assemblage  of  ex- 
tremely long,  loose,  broad  floating  plumes,  of 
the  most  delicate  texture  and  appearance  ; 
in  some  specimens  of  a bright  deep  yellow, 
in  others  of  a paler  hue,  but  most  of  them 
marked  by  a few  longitudinal  dark  red  spots: 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  rump  spring  a 
pair  of  naked  shafts,  considerably  exceeding 
in  length  even  the  long  loose  plumes  of  the 
sides.  This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  and  the  islands  around  New  Guinea, 
particularly  in  the  Island  of  Aroo.  Latham 
mentions  that  a specimen  was  once  brought 
alive  to  England,  and  it  is  occasionally 
brought  to  Macao  in  China. 

The  chiefs  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
found  use  them  in  their  turbans  ; and  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  parts  of  the  birds  are  used  by  the 
fair  sex  as  ornaments  in  their  head-dress. 

The  Roval  or  Kixa  Paradise  Bird.  (Pa- 
radisea  Regia.)  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
smallest  of  all  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  measur- 
ing only  five  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
without  reckoning  the  two  tail  feathers, which 
are  about  six  inches  long.  The  colour  of  tlu's 
liird  on  the  upper  parts  is  a most  intense  and 
beautiful  red  or  purplish  chestnut ; the  bill 
of  a brownish  yellow  ; the  base,  as  well  as 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  being  surrounded 
with  velvet-like  plumes  : the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  of  a deep  pur- 
ple red,  and  across  the  lower  part  of  the 


king  bird  of  paradise  — izalz. 
(PARADISE A [ciCINNTmes]  REGIA.) 

beneath  the  wings,  on  each  side  the  body,  i* 
a set  of  feathers  of  a dusky  brown  colour,  | 
with  tips  of  the  richest  golden-green,  each 
tip  separated  from  the  brown  by  a bounding 
line  of  white.  The  quill  feathers  are  of  a 
bright  orange-brown  beneath ; and  from 


KING  BIRD  OF  PARADISE — FEU  ALE. 

the  upper  part  of  the  rump,  over  the  middle  ! 
of  the  tail,  extend  two  very  long  naked 
shafts,  each  terminating,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner,  in  a moderately  broad  gold-  | 
green  web,  rising  from  one  side  only  of  the  I ! 
shaft,  and  forming  a flat  spiral  of  nearly  two  | 
convolutions.  The  legs  are  moderately  stout,  } 
and  of  a yellowish  brown  colour.  This  spe-  ! : 
cies  is  called  the  King-bird  by  the  Dutch,  j 
and  said  not  to  associate  with  other  birds  of  1 1 
the  genus,  but  to  be  of  a solitary  nature.  I j 
feeding  on  berries,  particularly  such  as  are  ! j 
of  a red  colour  ; seldom,  if  ever,  settling  on  I j 
lofty  trees,  but  frequenting  shrubs  "and  , 
bushes.  M.  Lesson  found  it  alive  near  ; , 
Dorey  harbour  in  New  Guinea,  and  his  slight 
observations  confirm  what  we  have  quoted  ; | 
above  from  a Dutch  author. 

The  Gold-breasted  Bird  of  Paradise. 
(Paradisca  [ Parotid  ] scx-fiftacca.)  This  ' 
beautiftil  deep  black  species  is  a native  of 
New  Guinea  and  Wnigiou,  and  is  well  named  1 1 
by  the  French  Si/Qet,  from  the  six  slender 
feathers,  three  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
want  webs,  except  at  the  end,  where  they 
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spread  into  an  oval.  The  breast  has  a rich 
gilded  changeable  green  gorget,  which  ia  very 
brilliant.  Our  figure,  which  is  copied  from 
the  work  of  Lesson,  will  show  the  form  and 


crest  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  the  long  fea- 
thers on  the  side  of  the  neck,  looking  like 
a second  pair  of  wings,  and  the  brilliant 


PARANDRA,  A genus  of  Longicom 
beetles  belonging  to  the  Prionidie  family, 
the  species  of  which,  as  yet,  have  only  been 
found  in  America.  Their  form  and  general 
appearance  will  be  better  indicated  to  our 
readers  by  the  accompanying  figure  than  by 
any  description.  We  may  only  observe  that 
the  body  is  parallelopiped  and  very  glossy; 
that  the  antennas  are  simple,  somewhat 
moniliform,  and  rather  short ; that  the  ligula 
has  the  form  of  a short  transverse  segment 
of  a circle,  not  lobed  in  front ; and  that  the 


the  male,  but  instead,  the  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  side  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
arc  of  a very  light  brown  colour,  transversely 
marked  with  rather  wide  deep  brown  bars. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a short  time  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  superb  Paradises,  will 
be  found  alive  in  our  aviaries  and  Zoological 
Gardens. 

The  Superb  Paradise  Bird.  Paradisea 
[ Lophorhina ] guperba.)  According  to  Mr. 
Forster,  this  magnificent  native  of  that  or- 
nithological paradise  the  island  of  New  Ghi- 
nea.  is  brought  down  to  Salawat  by  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  skins  dried  in 
the  srnokc,  and  deprived  of  the  legs  and 
wings.  M.  Lesson  obtained  his  specimens 
at  Dorey,  and  from  his  figure  the  cut  which 
accompanies  this  is  copied.  Nothing  but  a 
Humming-bird  can  exceed  in  splendour  of 
colour  some  parts  of  the  breast  of  this  bird  ; 
the  closely  imbricated  feathers  on  the  throat 
and  breast  are  of  a bronzed  green,  with  iri- 
descence and  corruscations  of  violet.  The 
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penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  hardly  bi- 
lohcd.  Like  most  of  the  members  of  this 
family,  in  the  larva  state  they  feed  upon 
timber.  There  are  several  species  found  in 
both  North  and  South  America. 

I’ARDALOTUS.  A genus  of  Australian 
birds,  which  in  affinity  of  manners  and 
general  appearance  seem  to  be  allied  to  the 
Titmice  and  Wrens.  We  give  a figure  of 
the  Spotted  Manakin,  uh  characteristic  of 
the  genus,  and,  as  an  example,  may  alludo 
to  tnc  Pardalotus  Akfinis,  or  Striped- 


OOLD-BREA6TED  BIRD  OF  FA. RADISH — MALE* 
(PARADISE A [PAROTIA]  SEX  8ETACEA.) 


OOLD-BP.KABTZn  BIRD  OP  PARADISE  — FEMALE- 


general  appearance  of  such  specimens  as  are 
preserved  in  museums.  The  female,  which 
1 is  also  figured  here,  wants  the  six  long- 
shafted  feathers  and  the  gorgeous  breast  of 


BUPBRB  BIRD  OF  PARADISE — MACE. 

(PARADISEA  [i.OPHORHINA]  SOPERbA.j 

deeply-notched  projecting  green  shield  on 
its  breast,  are  indicated  in  the  figure  : no 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  or  any  other  Bird  of  Para- 
dise : we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  cases 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  to  other  collec- 
tions which  contain  these  “ children  of  the 
sun.” 
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headed  Makaicin.  This  bird  inhabits  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  and  is  the  commonest  of 
the  island  ; wherever,  indeed,  the  gurn  and 
wattle  trees  are,  there  may  the  bird  be  found, 
creeping  about  in  the  most  easy  and  elegant 
manner,  examining  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  leaves  for  insects.  It  is  found  in 


8POTTED  UANAKIN, 
iFARDALOTDB  PDNOTATDS.) 

the  gardens  and  shrubberies  even  in  towns  ; 
where  its  sprightly  action,  and  piping  though 
monotonous  note,  are  thought  pleasing.  It 
breeds  in  September  and  four  fol  lowing 
mouths,  and  has  two  or  three  broods  in  a 
year.  The  nest  is  of  a round  domed  shape, 
like  that  of  a Wren,  with  a small  hole  for 
an  entrance  : it  is  outwardly  composed  of 
grasses,  and  warmly  lined  with  feathers. 

PARMOPHORUS,  or  DUCK’S  BILL 
LIMPET.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  in 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  ; the  shell 
of  which  is  oblong,  slightly  depressed,  and 
convex  on  the  outside  ; the  interior  exhibit- 
ing very  strong  muscular  impressions,  which 
in  some  species  are  marked  with  a blood 
red  colour.  The  head  oF  the  animal  is 
rather  indistinct,- with  two  tcntacula,  having 
eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  very  large. 

PARNASSIUS.  A very  beautiful  genus 
of  Butterflies  found  on  mountains  in  Europe 
und  Asia,  and  lately  ascertained  by  the  most 


APOLLO  BUTTERFLY. 

(PARVASSJUS  APOLLO.) 

profound  Lepidopterist  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Edw.  Doubleday,  to  be  indigenous  to  North 
America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  best 
known  species,  which  is  here  figured,  is  the 
Apollo  Butterfly  (Parnassius  Apollo ),  found 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
white,  with  various  black  markings  : and 
these  colours,  with  the  beautiful  crimson 
spots  on  the  wings  and  the  elegant  shape  of 
tins  pretty  species,  combine  to  make  a most 
pleasing  object  to  look  at.  The  6pccics  has 


been  reported  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  but 
the  statement  doe*  uot  rest  on  good  autho- 
rity. 

PAROQUET,  or  PARR  A KEET.  t Palat-  ; 
oniu.)  A distinctive  ap|>ellatiorj  for  a group 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  lJ*ittari,L,s.,  or  : 
Parrot  tribe,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
common  Parrots,  and  have  longer  tails,  i 
There  are  numerous  species  : some,  distin- 
guished by  a very  long  pointed  tail  and 
collar-like  mark  round  the  neck,  which  in- 
habit the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands  ; ' 
und,  others,  natives  of  Australia,  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  colours  being  gorge- 
ously variegated,  and  peculiarly  mottled  On  , 
the  back  ; by  their  tail-feathers  not  t*eing 
pointed  ; and  by  their  being  furnished  with 
elongated  tarsi,  adapted  for  running  on  the 
ground.  [See  Pezopoecs  : Platyceecxs.] 

The  Ring  Paroquet.  (Palceornu  Alex- 
cini/ri.)  This  beautiful  species,  no  less  re- 
markable for  its  symmetrical  form  and  grace- 
ful movements,  than  for  its  docility  and  imi- 
tative powers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  known  to  the  | 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  having  been 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  after  the 
Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  afterwards  obtained  other  species  from 
Africa — The  size  of  the  Alexandrine  or  Ring  ' 
Paroquet  is  that  of  a common  pigeon  : its 
general  length  about  fifteen  inches,  and  its 
colour  an  elegant  bright  green  above,  paler  or 
yellower  beneath  ; across  each  shoulder,  on 
the  smaller  coverts,  is  a lengthened  purplish- 
red  patch  or  spot ; and  from  the  base  of  the 


• ROSE-RINOKD  PARRAKKT. 

(PALEORN1S  TOR^UATUS.) 

lower  mandible,  on  each  ride,  proceeds  a 
moderately  broad  black  band  or  stripe, 
which,  after  descending  a little  way,  passes 
backwards  so  ns  almost  to  encircle  the  neck, 
growiug  verv  narrow  as  it  approaches  the 
hack  part,  which  is  marked  by  n red  collar, 
near  half  an  inch  wide,  hut  narrowing  as  it 
passes  forwards  immediately  beneath  the 
iilack  one,  almost  reaching  the  front  of  the 
neck  : the  back  part  of  the  head,  towards 


the  commencement  of  the  red  collar,  has 
a slight  bluish  tinge,  and  the  edges  of  the 
tail-feathers  are  often  of  a similar  east  : the 
bill  is  of  a bright  orange-red  ; the  legs  ash- 
coloured  ; and  the  under  surface  of  the  tail, 
which  is  strongly  and  regularly  cuneated, 
is  ot  a yellowish  hue. 

The  Grass  Parrakeet.  [See  Euphe- 

MIA.] 

PARRA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
the  species  of  which  have  very  long  toes, which 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  on  aqua- 
tic plants.  They  are  often  named  Jacanas, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  We  may  par- 
ticularize Parra  Gal  UN  ace  A,  a species  in- 
habiting Australia,  one  of  the  most  typical 
members  of  this  genus  ; its  hind  toe  and  claw 
being  so  largely  developed  as  to  expressly 
adapt  it  for  traversing  those  floating  leaves 
and  herbage  that  merelyrise  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  Mr.  Gould  thus  describes  it : — Back 
of  the  head,  line  down  the  back  of  the  neck, 
tips  of  the  shoulders,  under  surface  of  the 
wing,  flanks,  and  a broad  band  crossing  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  deep  bluish-black  ; chin 
and  throat  white  ; orbits,  ear-coverts,  sides 
of  the  neck  and  breast,  pale  glossy  orange, 
the  white  and  the  orange  gradually  blending 
into  each  other;  back  and  scapularies  bronzy 
olive-green,  becoming  nearly  black  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  and  on  the  rump  ; wing- 
j coverts  olive-brown  ; the  remainder  of  the 
; wing  and  toil  greenish  black  ; vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  huffy  white  ; irides  light 
sulphur  yellow  : eyelash  light  ash-gray  ; bill 
greenish-gray  at  the  extreme  tip,  then  black 
to  near  the  nostrils  ; the  basal  portion  of  the 
upper  mandible  and  the  helmet  aurora-red  ; 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  light  primrose- 
yellow  ; fore-part  of  the  tibia  red,  with  a 
mixture  in  patches  of  yellow  and  greenish- 
gray  ; hinder  part  of  the  tibia,  tarsi,  and 
toes  dark  greenish-gray.  Their  powers  of 
diving  and  of  remaining  under  water  are 
very  great  indeed,  but  their  powers  of  flight 
are  inconsiderable.  At  the  slightest  alarm 
they  dive  down  at  once  or  take  to  flight. 

PARROTS.  ( Paittacidm .)  The  Parrot 
family  is  a very  numerous  and  splendid  one  ; 
and  is  subdivided,  chiefly  according  to  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  tail,  into  several  groups  ; 
as  the  Macaw's,  Cockatoos,  Lories,  Paroquets, 
&c.,  which  are  each  inserted  in  their  alpha- 
betical order.  Under  the  word  Psittacid.e 
will  be  found  a few  general  observations 
relating  to  the*  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  genus,  &c. — The  True.  Parrot s,  which  we 
are  now  to  consider,  have  the  upper  mandi- 
ble toothed,  and  longer  than  it  is  high  ; and 
the  tail  is  short,  or  even  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  They  unite  great  beauty  with  great 
docility  ; and  their  faculty  of  imitating  the 
human  voice  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
bird.  The  luxuriant  tracts  of  the  torrid  zone 
seem  to  be  the  favourite  residence  of  these 
richly-plumaged  tribes  : they  are  not,  how- 
ever, eonfined"  to  that  zone,  as  Button  ima- 
gined, but  are  found  in  latitudes  as  far  as 
forty  or  forty- five  degrees  on  each  side  the 
equator.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  obtuse,  and 


entire  : their  feet  are  formed  for  climbing, 
in  which  they  assist  themselves  with  their 
bill:  they  feed  on  the  seeds  and  fruits  of 
’'arious  plants  ; and  often  attain  to  a very 
great  age. 

The  Grey  Parrot.  (Psittacva  eritlmcus.) 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  loquacity, 
docility,  and  distinctness  of  articulation  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
imported  species  from  Africa,  in  many  parts 
of  which  it  is  common.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a small  pigeon,  and  in  length  about  twelve 
inches.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant  ash-gray, 
deeper  on  the  upper  parts,  and  more  inclin- 
ing to  white  beneath  ; the  whole,  though  of 
a sober  colour,  having  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance, from  the  deeper  and  lighter  undula- 
tions formed  by  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  as 
well  as  from  a kind  of  efflorescence  resem- 
bling fine  powder,  which,  in  a healthy  state, 
is  perpetually  diffused  over  the  plumage. 
The  whole  tail  is  of  the  brightest  crimson  ; 
the  temples  or  orbits  of  the  ej'es  bare  and 
white  ; the  bill  black,  and  the  legs  cinereous. 
It  is  extremely  long-lived  ; there  are  well- 
recorded  instances  of  their  having  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  years  ; and  some  authors 
speak  positively  of  individuals  living  to  the 
age  of  100.  The  surprising  facility  with 
which  they  repeat  sentences  has  been  often 
noticed  ; sometimes  too  ludicrously  apposite, 
we  should  imagine,  to  obtain  perfect  cre- 
dence. It  was  one  of  this  species  to  which 
the  memorable  anecdote,  first  related  by 
Gesner,  and  often  referred  to  by  succeeding 
writers,  refers  : “A  Parrot  belonging  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  then  resided  at  West- 
minster, in  his  palace  by  the  river  Thames, 
had  picked  up  many  words  from  hearing  the 
passengers  talk  as  they  happened  to  take 
water.  One  day,- sporting  on  its  perch,  the 
poor  bird  fell  into  the  river;  and  then  very 
seasonably  remembering  the  words  it  had 
often  heard  some,  whether  in  danger  or  in 
jest,  use,  cried  out  amain,  1 A boat  1 a boat  I 
twenty  pound  for  a boat  1 ’ A waterman, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry, 
made  to  the  place  where  the  Parrot  was 
floating,  and  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged, 
restored  it  to  its  royal  master,  in  the  full 
expectation,  as  the  bird  was  a great  favourite, 
of  receiving  the  promised  reward.  The  king, 
however,  preferred  appealing  to  the  Parrot 
himself  to  determine  the  sum,  which  being 
consented  to  by  the  boatman,  the  bird  im- 
mediately cried  out,  ‘Give  the  knave  a 
groat  1 * ’’ 

The  Brazilian  Green  Parrot.  (Psitta- 
cua Hr ozi Hernia.)  This  beautiful  bird  is 

rather  larger  than  the  Common  Gray  Parrot. 
Its  plumage  is  fine  grass-green,  rather  paler 
beneath  ; the  feathers  edged  with  purplish- 
brown  : the  front,  all  round  the  base  of  the 
bill,  is  bright  red  ; the  checks  deep  blue,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  yellow  : the  edge  of  the 
wing,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  shoulders, 
is  red  ; all  the  wing-coverts  and  the  shorter 
quill  feathers  deep  or  dusky  blue  ; the  out- 
side feather  on  each  side  the  tail  deep  blue, 
tipped  with  yellow  ; the  next  feather  red. 
with  a similar  yellow  tip,  and  all  the  remain- 
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mg  ones  green  with  yellow  tips:  the  bill 
pale,  and  the  legs  and  l'ect  dusky. 

The  Amazon  Parrot.  ( Peittacus  Ama- 
zoniusA  There  are  several  varieties  found 
on  each  side  of  a great  extent  of  the  river 
Amazon  to  whom  the  general  appellation 
of  Amazonian  Parrots  is  given.  Their  usual 
length  is  about  fourteen  inches  ; the  bills 
varying  in  colour : the  irides  yellow  or 
orange  ; and  the  plumage  bright  green,  with 
the  feathers  marked  by  dusky  or  blackish 
margins : the  tops  or  edges  of  'the  shoulders, 
and  a conspicuous  patch  on  the  middle  of 
the  wings,  bright  red  ; the  red  wing  patch  is 
usually  bounded  by  shades  of  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  which  colours  are  only  com- 
pletely visible  in  the  expanded  state  of  the 
wings:  the  tail-feathers  are  green,  but  appear 
red  beneath  the  base  when  expanded.  A 
bright  blue  band  generally  reaches  from  eye 
to  eye,  beyond  which  the  feathers  of  the 
crown,  cheeks,  and  throat  are  of  a jonquil 
yellow : the  legs  and  feet  are  either  dusky 
or  of  a pale  grayish  brown.  The  species  we 
have  selected  for  description  corresponds  in 
its  main  features  with  what  we  have  above 
stated  ; and,  that  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  a bright  and  beautiful  green, 
deepest  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  lighter 
beneath,  a yellowish  garter  encircling  the 
bottom  of  the  thighs.  The  smallest  of  the 
wing-coverts,  forming  the  ridge  of  the  shoul- 
ders, are  of  a splendid  red  colour  ; the  larger 
wing-feathers  are  externally  of  a deep  blue 
with  a cast  of  violet ; the  middle  ones  of  the 
same  colour  at  their  tips,  but  red  on  their 
outward  edges.  The  tail  is  deep  green  above, 
and  yellowish  beneath,  and  has  some  red  on 
the  upper  part  of  each  feather,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  seen  when  the  tail  is  closed  : the 
bill  is  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  light  gray. 
The  Amazon  Parrot  abounds  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  where  it  causes  great  injury  to  the 
plantations.  It  builds  in  the  midst  of  im- 
penetrable forests,  the  female  laying  four 
white  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 

Carolina  Parrot.  ( Psittacus  Caroli- 
nensis .)  The  only  species  found  native  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Carolina  or  Illinois 
Parrot,  which  is  resident  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, and  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  Maryland.  Their  favourite  food  is  the 
seeds  of  the  cockle-bur,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  ; where  they  are  seen  in  large 
flocks,  screaming  round  the  salt-licks.  They 
are  very  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  each  other,  and  showing  the 
greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  companions. 
The  plumage  is  very  beautiful,  the  general 
colour  being  a bright  yellowish  silky  green, 
with  light  blue  reflections. 

Wilson’s  American  Ornithology  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  particulars  of  this 
bird  : — “ In  descending  the  river  Ohio,  by 
myself,  in  the  month  of  February,  I met 
with  the  first  flock  of  paroquets,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Sioto.  I had  been  in- 
formed, by  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Marietta,  that  they  were  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  seen  there.  I observed  flocks 


of  them,  afterward*,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ! 
Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  in  the  neigh-  !j 
bourhood  of  numerous  creek*  that  discharge  j 
themselves  into  the  Ohio.  At  Big  Bone  lick,  I 
thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  I' 
river,  I saw  them  in  great  numbers.  They 


CAROLINA  PARROT. 

( PSITTACUS  CARO  LINENS  IS.) 

came  screaming  through  the  woods  in  the 
morning,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  to 
drink  the  salt  water,  of  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  pigeons,  are  remarkably  fond.  When 
they  alighted  on  the  ground,  it  appeared  at 
a distance  as  if  covered  with  a carpet  of  the 
richest  green, orange,  and  yellow:  they  after- 
wards settled,  in  one  body,  on  a neighbouring 
tree,  which  stood  detached  from  any  other, 
covering  almost  every  twig  of  it,  and  the  sun. 
shining  strongly  on  their  gay  and  glossy 
plumage,  produced  a very  beautiful  and 
splendid  appearance.  Here  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  some  very  particular 
traits  of  their  character  : having  shot  down 
a number,  some  of  which  were  only  wounded, 
the  whole  flock  swept  repeatedly  around 
their  prostrate  companions,  and  again  settled 
on  a low  tree,  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
spot  where  I stood.  At  each  successive  dis- 
charge, though  showers  of  them  fell,  yet 
the  affection  of  the  survivors  seemed  rather 
to  increase  ; for,  after  a few  circuits  around 
the  plact,  they  again  alighted  near  me, 
looking  down  on  their  slaughtered  com- 
panions with  such  manifest  symptoms  of 
sympathjr  and  concern,  as  entirely  disarmed 
me.  I could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  re- 
markable contrast  between  their  elegant 
manner  of  flight,  and  their  lame  crawling 
gait  among  the  branches.  They  fly  very 
much  like  the  wild  pigeon,  in  close  compact 
bodies,  nnd  with  great  rapidity,  making  a 
loud  and  outrageous  screaming,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  red-headed  wood  pecker.  Their 
flight  is  sometimes  in  a direct  line  ; but  most 
usually  circuitous,  making  a great  variety  j 
of  elegant  and  easy  serpentine  meanders,  as  i 
if  for  pleasure.  They  are  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  large  sycamores,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  which  they 
generally  roost,  thirty  or  forty,  and  some- 
times more,  eutering  at  the  same  hole.  Here 
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they  cling  close  to  the  sides  of  the  tree, 
; holding  fast  by  the  claws  and  also  by  the 
* bills.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and 
often  retire  to  their  holes  during  the  day. 
probably  to  take  their  regular  siesta.  They 
| are  extremely  sociable  with  and  fond  of  each 
j other,  often  scratching  each  other’s  heads 
| and  necks,  and  always,  at  night,  nestling  as 
{ close  as  possible  to  each  other,  preferring,  at 
i that  time,  a perpendicular  position,  sup- 
I ported  by  their  bill  and  claws.  In  the  fall, 
l when  their  favourite  cockle-burs  are  ripe, 
| they  swarm  along  the  coast,  or  high  grounds 
of  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  for  a 
' great  extent.  At  such  times,  they  are  killed 
I and  eaten  by  many  of  the  inhabitants ; 

though,  I confess,  I think  their  flesh  very 
! indifferent.  I have  several  times  dined  on 
i it  from  necessity,  in  the  woods  : but  fouud 
it  merely  passable,  with  all  the  sauce  of  a 
I keen  appetite  to  recommend  it. 

*•  The  Carolina  or  Illinois  parrot  (for  it 
has  beeu  described  under  both  these  appel- 
lations) is  thirteen  inches  long,  and  twenty- 
one  in  extent ; forehead  and  cheeks,  orange 
| red  ; beyond  this,  for  an  inch  and  a half, 
down  and  round  the  neck,  a rich  and  pure 
yellow  ; shoulder  and  bend  of  the  wing,  also 
edged  with  rich  orange  red.  The  general 
j colour  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a bright 
) yellowish  silky  green,  with  light  blue  re- 
I flections,  lightest  and  most  diluted  with 
yellow  below ; greater  wing-coverts  and 
! roots  of  the  primaries,  yellow,  slightly  tinged 
j with  green  ; interior  webs  of  the  primaries, 

! deep  dusky  purple,  almost  black,  exterior 
I ones,  bluish  green  ; tail,  long,  cuneiform, 

I consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  the  exterior 
one  only  half  the  length,  the  others  in- 
creasing to  the  middle  ones,  which  are 
| streaked  along  the  middle  with  light  blue  ; 
j shafts  of  all  the  larger  feathers,  and  of  most 
part  of  the  greeu  plumage,  black  ; knees  and 
vent,  orange  yellow  ; feet,  a pale  whitish 
flesh  colour ; claws,  black  ; bill,  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  pale  cream  ; iris  of  the 
eye.  hazel  ; round  the  eye  is  a small  space 
j:  without  feathers,  covered  with  a whitish 
skin  ; nostrils  placed  in  an  elevated  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  covered 
with  feathers  ; chin,  wholly  bare  of  feathers, 
but  concealed  by  those  descending  on  each 
side  ; from  each  side  of  the  palate  hangs  a 
lobe  or  skin  of  a blackish  colour  ; tongue, 
thick  and  fleshy  ; inside  of  the  upper  inau- 
dible near  the  point,  grooved  exactly  like  a 
file,  that  it  may  hold  with  more  security. 
The  female  differs  very  little  in  her  colours 
I and  markings  from  the  male.  After  ex- 
I amining  numerous  specimens,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  principal  differences.  The 
I i yellow  on  the  neck  of  the  female  does  not 
j 1 descend  quite  so  far  ; the  interior  vanes  of 
the  primaries  are  brownish,  instead  of  block, 

1 and  the  orange  red  on  the  bend  and  edges 
I of  the  wing  is  considerably  narrower  ; in 
' other  respects,  the  colours  and  markings  are 
1 nearly  the  same.” 

PARROT-FISH.  ( Scams. ) This  fish  ob- 
tains its  name  from  the  peculiar  hooked  con- 
| formation  of  its  mouth,  or  the  brillancy  of 
its  colours,  or  perhaps  from  both,  it  lias 


large,  convex,  rounded  jaws,  covered  with 
hard,  scale-like  teeth,  wliieh  succeed  each 
other  from  the  rear  to  the  front  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  bases  of  the  newest  form  a 
I cutting  edge.  It  is  about  a foot  long  ; the 
| colour  is  greenish,  variegated  near  the  head 
with  yellow  ; the  fins  are  blue,  and  the  scales 
are  very  large.  Numerous  species  of  this 
genus  inhabit  tropical  seas,  some  of  them 
being  remarkably  brilliant  ; but  they  are 
mostly  noticeable  for  the  immense  strength  of 
their  jaws  and  teeth  enabling  them  to  browse 
without  difficulty  on  the  newest  layers  of  the 
stony  corals,  digesting  the  animal  matter 
therein  contained,  and  setting  free  the  car- 
uonate  of  lime  in  a chalky  state.  The  flesh 
of  the  Parrot-fisli  is  firm  and  well-tasted. 

PARTHENOGENESIS.  [See  Suppl.] 

PARTIIENOPE.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  the  rugosities  on  the  back  of  one 
of  which  present  the  appearance  of  a frag- 
ment of  eroded  rock  ; this  crab  is  the  P. 
horrida.  and  is  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

PARTRIDGE.  (Per dux  cinereus.')  This 
well-known  bird  is  about  thirteen  inches  in 
length.  The  general  colour  of  its  plumage 
is  brown  and  ash,  beautifully  mixed  with 
black,  and  each  feather  streaked  down  the 
middle  with  buff:  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  transversely  varied  with  dusky  gray, 
and  a tinge  of  red  : the  sides  of  the  head  are 
tawny  ; under  each  eye  is  a small  saffron- 
coloured  spot,  which  has  a granulated  ap- 
pearance, and  between  the  eye  and  the  ear 
a naked  skin  of  bright  scarlet,  which  is  not 
very  conspicuous  but  in  old  birds  : the  under 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  bluish  gray, 
marked  with  transverse  black  lines,  and 


(perdix  cinkiuds.) 

sprinkled  with  small  reddish  spots  : on  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  is  a rich  gorget  of 
deep  chestnut,  in  form  of  a horse-shoe  : the 
tail  is  short  and  drooping  ; the  legs  are 
greenish  white,  and  furnished  with  a small 
knob  behind.  The  female  has  no  crescent 
on  the  breast  ; and  her  colours  in  general 
are  not  so  distinct  and  bright  us  those  of  the 
male.  Partridges  pair  early  in  the  spring  : 
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the  female  lays  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs,  of  ft  greenish  colour,  making 
her  nest  of  withered  leaves  and  grass  upon 
the  ground.  The  young  birds  run  as  soon 
us  hatched,  frequently  encumbered  with  part 
of  the  shell.  The  affection  of  the  Partridge 
for  her  young  is  peculiarly  strong  ; and  she 
is  greatly  assisted  by  her  mate  in  the  care  of 
rearing  them  : they  lead  them  out  in  com- 
mon, call  them  together,  gather  for  them 
their  proper  food,  and  assist  in  finding  it  by 
scratching  the  ground  — at  first  furnishing 
them  with  the  larvaj  of  ants,  on  which  they 
principally  feed  while  very  young.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  introduce  Partridges'  eggs 
under  the  domestic  hen,  who  watches  and 
rears  them  as  her  own ; in  which  cose  the 
young  birds  require  to  be  fed  with  ants'  eggs, 
which  are  their  favourite  food,  and  without 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them 
up.  Care  should  be  takeu  to  supply  them 
well  with  fresh  water  : it  is  also  recommended 
to  give  them  a mixture  of  wood-lice  and 
I earwigs  : and  occasionally  fresh  curds,  mixed 
1 with  lettuce,  chick  weed,  or  groundsel.  They 
I likewise  eat  insects,,  and  when  full  grown, 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  young  plants. 

Whenever  a dog  or  other  formidable  ani- 
mal approaches  the  nest  of  a Partridge,  the 
j hen  practises  every  art  to  allure  him  from 
I the  site  : she  keeps  at  a little  distance  before 
| him,  feigning  to  be  incapable  of  flight,  and 
just  hopping  up  and  falling  down  before  him, 

! but  never  advancing  to  such  a distance  as  to 
discourage  her  pursuer  : at  length,  having 
successfully  misled  him,  she  at  once  takes 
wing  and  disappears.  The  danger  being  over, 
and  the  dog  withdrawn,  she  returns  and 
finds  her  scattered  brood,  who  immediately 
assemble  at  her  call,  and  follow  her.  Corn 
fields  are  the  places  that  Partridges  most 
delight  in,  especially  while  the  com  is  grow  - 
ing ; for  that  is  a safe  retreat,  where  they 
remain  undisturbed,  and  under  which  they 
usually  breed.  They  frequent  the  same  fields 
after  the  com  is  cut  down,  but  with  a dif- 
ferent intent ; for  they  then  feed  on  such 
corn  as  has  dropped  from  the  ears  ; aud  find 
a sufficient  shelter  under  cover  of  the  stalks, 
especially  in  wheat  stubble.  When  the 
winter  comes  on,  and  the  stubble  fields  are 
trodden  down  or  ploughed  up,  they  some- 
times retire  to  the  upland  meadows,  where 
they  lodge  in  the  high  grass  and  among 
rushes  : they  also  sometimes  resort  to  the 
lowcoppice-woods,  especially  if  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  com  lands.  The  eggs  of  these 
birds  are  frequently  destroyed  by  weasels, 
foxes,  &c.,  but  still  thev  arc  in  general  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  furnish  the  sportsman 
with  employment  enough  in  the  “ shooting 
season.”  The  sexual  ardour  of  the  male  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  writers  on  natural 
history;  and  there  arc  instances  out  of  num- 
ber in  which  the  parental  solicitude  of  the 
female  has  justly  called  forth  their  eulogistic 
admiration.  Partridges  are  found  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  nowhere 
in  greater  plenty  than  in  this  island,  the 
north  of  France,  "Holland,  and  Germany. 

The  Red-legged  Paktihuok.  {Penh: c 
ritfwi.)  A very  beautiful  and  delicate  bird, 


flaturat  is  turn  ; 


common  in  Barbary  and  South  Europe  ; : 
while  it  has  been  introduced  into  Norfolk 
and  other  part*  of  England  : the  bill  it  <4  , 
a fine  scarlet  colour  ; the  top  of  the  Bead  j 
is  a bright  cheatnut,  becoming  mm  doik/  ‘ 
as  it  reaches  the  back  part,  and  forming  a 
ring  round  the  neck,  beautifully  varied  with  I 
small  white  spots.  The  sides  of  the  head  i 
and  throat  are  of  a light  bluish  ash-colour, 
which  gradually  changes  on  the  breast  to  a 


RED-trOOZD  FARTRIDQX. 

(FXRDIX  RUFUS.) 

faint  rose-colour : the  belly,  thighs,  and  i 
tail-coverts  are  light  brown  : the  upper  ride  i 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  are  of  a dark-  | 
ish  hue  ; the  prime  quills  of  the  wings  are 
tipped  with  a light  yellowish  brown  colour  : ; 
and  the  scapulars  are  a bright  blue,  bordered 
with  a dark  red.  The  rides  are  covered 
with  beautiful  feathers,  transversely  va- 
riegated ; the  tips  are  orange,  within  which 
there  are  bars  of  black,  succeeded  by  others 
of  white  ; the  rump  is  ash-coloured  : the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  rather  darker, 
and  transversely  barred  ; the  side  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  ash  colour  towards  their  roots, 
and  their  upper  parts  of  a dirty  orange.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  red ; and  the  claws  are 
brown.  — In  South  America  the  name  of 
Partridge  is  applied  to  species  of  the  genus 
Ti  kamus  [which  see  j. 

The  Partridge  Broxzewixg.  [See 
Geophaps.] 

PARUS.  A genus  of  Conirostral  passerine 
birds ; characterized  by  a conical  beak, 
straight,  and  rather  slender,  with  few  hairs 
at  its  base,  and  a strong  hind  toe,  armed 
with  a long  hooked  claw.  They  are  active 
little  birds,  continually  flitting  from  spray 
to  spray',  suspending  themselves  in  all  sorts 
of  attitudes,  rending  apart  the  seeds  on  which 
they  feed,  devouring  insects.  Szc.  They  build 
their  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  store  up 
provisions  of  grain.  [See  Tomtit.] 

PaSAN.  A species  of  Egyptian  Antelope- 

PASSENGER  PIGEON.  ( Columba  [Fr- 
topistes ] miffratoria.)  This  species  abounds  in 
America  most  prolifically ; but  their  numbers 
enn  scarcely  be  conceived  without  seeing  the 
account  given  of  them  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  American  ornitholo-  , 
gist.  The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  of  a bluish-  ! 
slate-colour,  white  underneath  ; wings  long.  1 
and  acuminated  ; the  throat,  breast,  and 
sides  vinaceoua  ; tail,  of  twelve  feathers,  the 
two  middle  ones  black,  the  lateral  ones 
whitish  ; bill  black  ; iris  bright  orange-red  ; 
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the  naked  orbit  purplish-red.  The  female 
is  paler,  and  her  breast  of  a cinereous  brown. 
| These  birds  visit  the  states  in  prodigious 
numbers,  but  are  more  abundant  in  the 
| Western  States,  where  they  breed,  and  which 
j abound  in  beech  mast,  their  favourite  food. 


“ The  roostiug-places  are  always  in  the 
j woods,  and  sometimes  occupy  a large  extent 
| of  forest.  When  they  have  frequented  one 
j of  those  places  for  some  time,  the  appearance 
! it  exhibits  is  surprising.  The  ground  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with 
their  dung  ; all  the  tender  grass  and  under- 
[ wood  destroyed  ; the  surface  strewed  with 
large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down  by  the 
i weight  of  the  birds  collecting  one  above  ano- 
ther; and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands 
of  acres,  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled 
with  an  axe.  The  marks  of  their  desolation 
remain  for  many  years  on  the  spot ; and 
I numerous  places  could  be  pointed  out  where, 

! lor  several  years  after,  scarcely  a single 
vegetable  made  its  appearance.  When  these 
1 roosts  ore  first  discovered,  the  inhabitants, 
from  considerable  distances,  visit  them  in 
the  night  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots 
of  sulphur,  and  various  other  engines  of  de- 
struction. In  a few  hours  they  fill  many 
sacks,  and  load  horses  with  them.  By  the 
Indians,  a pigeon-roost  or  breeding-place  is 
considered  an  important  source  of  national 
profit  and  dependence  for  that  season,  and 
all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on  the 
I occasion.  In  the  western  countries,  viz.  the 
j states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these 
j are  generally  in  back  woods,  and  often  ex 
! tend  in  nearly  a straight  line  across  the 
I country  for  a great  way.  Not  far  from  Shel- 
! by  ville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  about  five 
years  ago,  there  was  one  of  these  breeding- 
| places,  which  stretched  through  the  woods 
1 in  nearly  a north  and  south  direction,  wras 
| several  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  said  to 
be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent.  In  this 
tract  almost  every  tree  w'as  furnished  with 
nests  wherever  the  branches  could  accom- 
modate them.  The  Pigeons  made  their  first 
ap|>carance  there  about  the  10th  of  April, 
and  left  it  altogether  with  their  young  before 
the  23th  of  May.  As  soon  os  the  young  were 


♦ The  reader  would  naturally  infer  from  this, 
that  the  Passenger  Pigeon  hatches  a single  young  | 
one  only  at  a time;  but  Mr.  Audubon  observes, 
that  the  bird  la)*  trvo  eggi  of  a pure  white,  and 


' ally  grown,  and  before  they  left  the  nests, 
numerous  parties  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  eame  with 
waggons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  utensils,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of 
their  families,  and  encamped  for  several 
days  at  this  immense  nursery.  Several  of 
them  informed  me  that  the  noise  was  so 
great  as  to  terrify  their  horses,  and  that  it 
was  difficult  for  oue  person  to  hear  another 
speak  without  bawiiug  in  his  ear.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of 
trees,  eggs,  and  young  squab  pigeons,  which 
had  been  precipitated  from  above,  and  on 
which  herds  of  Hogs  were  fattening.  Hawks, 
Buzzurds,  and  Eagles  were  sailing  about  iu 
great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs  from 
the  nest  at  pleasure,  while,  from  twenty  feet 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  view 
tlirough  the  woods  presented  a perpetual 
tumult  of  crowding  and  fluttering  Pigeons, 
their  wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled 
with  the  frequent  crash  of  falling  timber  ; 
for  now  the  axe-men  were  at  work,  cutting 
down  those  trees  that  seemed  to  be  most 
crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived  to  fell 
them  in  such  a manner,  that  in  their  descent 
they  might  bring  down  several  others ; by 
which  means  the  falling  of  one  large  tree 
sometimes  produced  200  squabs,  little  inferior 
in  size  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  heap 
of  fat.  On  some  single  trees,  upwards  of  100 
nests  were  found,  each  containing  one  squab 
only  ; a circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
bird  not  generally  known  to  naturalists. « 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying 
and  fluttering  millions,  from  the  frequent 
fall  of  large  branches,  broken  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  multitudes  above,  and  which, 
in  their  descent,  often  destroyed  numbers  of 
the  birds  themselves  ; while  the  clothes  of 
those  engaged  in  traversing  the  woods  were 
completely  covered  with  the  exerements  of 
Pigeons. 

“ These  circumstances  were  related  to  me 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
community  in  that  quarter,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  part  by  what  I myself  witnessed. 

I passed  for  several  miles  through  this  same 
breeding-plaee,  W’here  every  tree  was  spotted 
with  nests,  the  remains  of  those  above  de- 
scribed. In  many  instances  I counted  up- 
wards of  ninety  nests  on  a single  tree  ; but 
the  Pigeous  had  abandoned  this  place  for 
another,  sixty  or  eighty  miles  off,  towards 
Green  River,  where  they  were  said  at  that 
time  to  be  equally  numerous.  From  the 
great  numbers  that  were  constantly  passing 
over  our  heads,  to  or  from  that  quarter,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tliis  statement. 
The  mast  had  been  chiefly  consumed  in 
Kentucky  ; and  the  Pigeons,  every  morning 
a little  before  sunrise,  set  out  for  the  Indiana 
territory , the  nearest  part  of  which  was  about 
sixty  miles  distant.  Many  of  these  returned 
before  ten  o’clock,  and  the  great  body  gene- 
rally appeared  on  their  return  a little  after 
noon.  I had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the 


t i.it.  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  genus,  each 
brood  generally  consists  of  a male  nnti  a female. 
Kvery  other  part  of  Wilson's  account  he  con- 
firms. 
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remains  of  the  breeding-place  near  Shelby- 
ville,  and  was  traversing  the  woods  with  my 
gun,  on  my  way  to  Frankfort,  when,  about 
ten  o’clock,  the  Pigeons  which  I had  observed 
flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  north- 
erly, began  to  return  in  such  immense  num 
bers  as  I had  never  before  witnessed.  Coming 
to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a creek  called 
the  Benson,  where  I had  a more  uninter- 
rupted view,  I was  astonished  at  their  ap- 
pearance: they  were  flying  with  great  steadi- 
ness and  rapidity,  at  a height  beyond  gun- 
shot, in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  close 
together  that,  could  shot  have  reached  them, 
one  discharge  could  not  have  failed  of  bring- 
ing down  several  individuals.  From  right 
to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
breadth  of  this  vast  procession  extended, 
seeming  every  where  equally  crowded.  Cu- 
rious to  determine  how  long  this  appearance 
would  continue,  I took  out  my  watch  to  note 
the  time,  and  sat  down  to  observe  them.  It 
was  then  half-past  one  ; I sat  for  more  than 
an  hour,  but  instead  of  a diminution  of  this 
prodigious  procession,  it  seemed  rather  to 
increase  both  in  numbers  and  rapidity  ; and, 
auxious  to  reach  Frankfort  before  night,  I 
rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I crossed  Kentucky  river,  at  the 
town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living 
torrent  above  my  head  seemed  as  numerous 
and  os  extensive  os  ever.  Long  after  this  I 
observed  them  in  large  bodies,  all  moving 
in  the  same  south-east  direction,  till  after 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  great  breadth 
of  front  which  this  mighty  multitude  pre- 
served would  seem  to  intimate  a correspond- 
ing breadth  of  their  breeding-place,  which, 
by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  passed 
through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  me  at  several 
miles.” 

Having  endeavoured  to  make  a rough  cal- 
culation of  the  numbers  composing  this  mass, 
he  believes  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  there 
were  2,230,272,000  Pigeons ; that  they  ex- 
tended full  240  miles  in  length  ; and  allow- 
ing each  bird  to  consume  half  a pint  of  food 
daily,  it  would  amount  to  17,424,000  bushels 
per  day  l 

PASSERINE,  or  PASSERINE  BIRDS. 
The  name  of  a most  extensive  and  varied 
order  of  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  fruit, 
or  grain,  according  to  the  slenderness  or 
strength  of  their  beak.  They  have  all  short 
and  slender  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind  ; the  two  external  toes  being 
united  by  a very  short  membrane  : all  the 
toes  are  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately 
elongated,  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  [See  Insessores.] 

" PATELLA.  [See  Limpet.] 

PAUSSIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  the  various  species  of  which  are  small 
in  size,  varying  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  length  ; but  containing  amongst 
them  some  of  most  remarkable  form.  The 
body  is  of  a firm  consistence,  and  of  an  ob- 
long, quadrate,  subdepressed  form,  narrowed 
in  front  ; the  head  small,  and  generally 
narrowed  behind  into  a neck  ; the  antennas, 
which  are  the  most  singular  ports  of  these 


1 


insects,  are  of  a very  large  size,  composed  of 
two  or  more  joints,  of  a very  irregular  con- 
struction ) the  elytra  are  broader  than  the 
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rest  of  the  body  ; the  legs  short,  strong,  and 
compressed.  These  extraordinary  insects 
appear  almost  exclusively  to  inhabft  the  Old 
World  ; but  lately  a species  has  been  de- 
scribed which  was  found  by  Mr.  Miers,  the 
eminent  traveller  and  botanist,  in  South 
America.  They  are  rare,  and  little  is  known 
of  their  habits  ; but  they  are  believed  to  be 
nocturnal,  and  are  said  to  crepitate  like  the 
Bombardier  Beetles  ( Brachinidae ),  while  re- 
cent dissections  have  shown  that  in  other 
respects  they  are  not  very  distantly  removed 
from  that  tribe.  They  are  found  about  the 
nests  of  ants  ; and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  many  curious  species  of  these 
insects  must  consult  the  monographs  of  them 
given  by  Mr.  Westwood  in  the  Limue&n 
Transactions,  in  the  Arcana  Entomologica, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

PAVONIA.  A genus  of  Zoophytes,  con- 
taining many  foliated  species  of  great  beauty ; 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fine 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Our  figure 


PAVONIA.  LACTCCi  WITH  POLYPES  IN 
NATORAl.  POSITION. 


represents  a portion  of  a specimen  of  the 
Pavonia  lactuca , or  Lettuce  Coral,  in  which 
the  Zoophyte  as  well  as  the  Polypidom  are 
exhibited.  It  is  copied  from  one  of  the 
finely  illustrated  recently  published  French 
works. 

PEACOCK.  (Pat'O.)  A genus  of  splendid 
Gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  but  two  species  i 
are  recorded,  viz.  the  Common  Peacock  and 
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3 Papular  Mcttanarji 

tne  Javanese  Peacock.  The  Common'  Pea- 
| cock  ( Pavo  cristatus)  is  universally  well 
| known ; and,  os  Buffon  truly  says,  “ its  match- 
I less  plumage  seems  to  combine  all  thut  de- 
I lights  the  eye  in  the  soft  and  delicate  tints 
of  the  finest  flowers,  all  that  dazzles  it  in 
the  sparkling  lustre  of  the  gems,  and  all  that 
I astonishes  it  in  the  grand  display  of  the 
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rainbow.”  Though  long  naturalized  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  of  Eastern  origin,  occurring  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  &c.  As  early 
aj  the  days  of  Solomon  they  were  imported 
into  Judea  by  the  fleets  which  that  monarch 
equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  India  they 
were  brought  into  Greece  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  ; and  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  republic  they  were  introduced  into 
Rome,  and  were  esteemed  os  one  of  the 
choicest  luxuries  of  the  table.  They  are 
still  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  more  particularly  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  India,  where  they  attain  a great 
size,  and  exhibit  colours  which  seem  to  vie 
with  the  glittering  gems  and  precious  stones 
produced  in  those  luxurious  regions.  Of  the 
exact  period  when  it  was  introduced  into 
England  we  have  no  authentic  record  ; but 
we  learn  from  good  authority  that  it  long 
formed  one  of  the  dishes  in  the  second  course 
of  every  great  feast  ; being  usually  baked 
in  a pie,  made  in  the  form  of  the  bird,  with 
the  head  raised  above  the  crust,  the  beak 
richly  gilt,  and  the  tail  expanded.  In  the 
days  of  chivalry  it  was  common  for  the 
knights  to  make  their  vows  of  enterprise  at 
a solemn  feast,  on  the  presentation  to  each 
knight,  in  turn,  of  a roasted  peacock  in  a 
golden  dish. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  Peacock,  from 
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the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  about 
four  feet.  Its  finely-shaped  head  is  adorned 
with  a tuft,  consisting  of  twenty-four  fea- 
thers, whose  slender  shafts  are  furnished 
with  webs  only  at  the  ends,  painted  with 
the  most  exquisite  green,  edged  with  gold  : 
the  head,  throat,  neck,  and  breast  are  of  a 
deep  blue,  glossed  with  green  and  gold  ; the 
back  of  the  same,  tinged  with  bronze  ; the 
scapulars  and  smaller  wing-coverts,  reddish 
cream  colour,  variegated  with  black  ; the 
middle  coverts  deep  blue,  glossed  with  green 
und  gold  ; and  the  belly  and  vent  are  dusky, 
with  a greeuish  hue.  The  tail,  which  is  of 
a gray-brown,  is  hidden  beneath  that  which 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  character  of 
this  beautiful  bird  — its  magnificent  tram , 
which  rises  above  it,  and,  when  expanded, 
forms  a superb  fan  of  the  most  resplendent 
hues  : the  shafts  are  white,  and  are  furnished 
from  their  origin,  nearly  to  the  end,  with  di- 
vided irridescent  barbs  ; at  the  extremity  of 
these  feathers  the  barbs  unite,  and  form  a flat 
extended  vane,  decorated  with  what  is  called 
“ the  eye.”  This  is  a brilliant  spot,  or  circlet, 
enamelled  with  the  most  enchanting  colours  ; 
yellow,  gilded  with  various  shades  5 green, 
running  into  blue  and  bright  violet,  varying 
according  to  its  different  positions  ; the  whole 
receiving  additional  lustre  from  the  colour 
of  the  centre,  which  is  a fine  velvet  black. 
“ When  pleased  or  delighted,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  females,  the  Peacock  erects  his 
train,  and  displays  the  majesty  of  his  beauty  : 
all  his  movements  are  full  of  dignity  ; his 
head  and  neck  bend  nobly  back,  his  pace  is 
slow  and  solemn,  and  he  frequently  turns 
slowly  and  gracefully  round,  as  if  to  catch 
the  sunbeams  in  every  direction  and  produce 

new  colours  of  inconceivable  richness.” 

These  gorgeous  plumes,  however,  whose  ver- 
satile hues  he  has  so  often  displayed  with 
all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  are 
shed  every  year  ; and  then,  as  if  sensible  of 
his  loss,  he  seeks  the  most  obscure  retreats 
to  conceal  himself,  till  the  returning  spring 
restores  him  to  his  accustomed  beauty.  The 
cry  of  the  Peacock,  especially  on  a summer 
evening  and  at  night,  is  often  repeated,  and 
his  loud  and  discordant  screams  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  sure  prognostic  of 
bod  weather.  The  legs  are  gray-brown,  those 
of  the  male  being  furnished  with  a strong 
spur  ; and  the  feet  are  clumsy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  female  (called  the  Pea-hen)  is  rather 
less  than  the  male  ; and  her  train  is  not  only 
very  short,  but  destitute  of  those  dazzling 
colours  by  which  he  is  distinguished  : her 
whole  plumage,  in  fact,  partakes  of  a light 
brown  or  cinereous  hue.  She  seldom  lays 
more  than  four  or  five  eggs  at  a time,  and 
always  chooses  some  sequestered  or  secret 
Bpot,  where  she  can  conceal  them  from  the 
male,  who  is  apt  to  break  them.  The  eggs 
are  white  and  spotted  ; and  she  sits  from 
twenty- five  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  or  the  warmth 
of  the  season.  The  young  birds  do  not  ac- 
quire their  perfect  brilliancy  till  the  third 
year.  Occasionally  the  Peacock  has  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  of  a pure  white  colour, 
the  eyes  of  the  train  not  excepted,  but  they 
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may  be  traced  by  a different  undulation  of 
shade  upon  that  part.  There  is  also  a varie- 
gated or  mixed  breed,  between  the  common 
and  the  white  variety  ; in  which  every  pro- 
portion of  colour  between  the  two  is  at  dif- 
ferent times  observed.  Sometimes  the  female 
assumes  the  plumage  of  the  male,  which  is 
said  to  take  place  only  after  she  lias  done 
laying  ; but  instances  of  this,  we  believe, 
are  very  rare.  — The  Peacock  formerly  graced 
the  tables  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and 
was  served  up  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  tail  preserved  : its  flesh,  however,  is  far 
less  delicious  than  that  of  the  turkey,  and 
it  now  rarely  appears  on  the  festive  board. 

In  size  and  proportions  the  two  species  are 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  PavoJavani- 
cus  is  much  longer  than  that  of  P.  cristatus , 
and  the  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
regularly  barbed  from  the  base  upwards  in 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  equal  breadth  through- 
out. Head  and  crest  interchangeably  blue 
and  green.  A naked  space  on  the  cheeks, 
including  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  coloured  of  a 


light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish-green  to- 
wards its  fore  part.  The  feathers  of  the 
neck  and  breast,  which  are  broad,  short, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish,  are  at  their  base  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue  as  the  head,  and  have  a broad,  lighter, 
somewhat  metallic  margin;  those  of  the  back 
have  still  more  of  the  metallic  lustre.  The 
wing-coverts  have  a deeper  tinge  of  blue. 
The  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts  (the  train) 
are  of  a splendid  metallic  brown,  changing 
into  green  ; their  barbs  very  long,  loose,  and 
silky  ; and  the  latter  are  almost  all  termi- 
nated by  ocellnted  spots  similar  to  those 
which  mark  the  train  of  the  common  species, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Like  it,  also, 
they  are  of  a beautiful  deep  purple  in  the 
centre,  which  is  surrounded  by  a band  of 
green,  becoming  narrow  behind,  but  widen- 
ing in  front  and  filling  up  a kind  of  notch 
that  occurs  in  the  blue  ; then  comes  a broad 
brownish  band  ; and  lastly,  a narrow  black 
ring,  edged  with  chestnut,  all  beautifully 
iridescent.  Bill  of  a grayish  horn-colour  ; 
iris  deep  hazel.  Legs  stroug,  naked,  reticu- 
lated, dusky  black. 

The  beauty  of  the  Peacock  s plumage  was 
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a theme  of  admiration  in  the  remotest  times  ; 
and  the  bird  was  sought  after  os  capable  of 
adding  splendour  to  the  mairnificenoe  of 
Solomon.  The  chief  display  or  this  beauty 
arises  from  that  arrangement  of  long  and 
gorgeous  feathers  which  spring  from  the 
space  between  the  region  behind  the  wings 
and  the  origin  of  the  tail ; but  the  use  of 
this  to  the  bird  itself  has  been  a subject  of 
doubt.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  no  better 
than  a luxuriance  of  nature,  and  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  a benefit.  The  action 
by  which  their  splendour  is  outspread  has  i 
also  been  deemed  an  absurd  manifestation 
of  pride.  But  men  are  imperfect  interpreters 
of  the  actions  of  animals  ; and  a closer  era-  | 
ruination  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  affords  a 
different  explanation. 

PEACOCK  [BUTTERFLY!  A name 
given  by  insect  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  , 
the  species  Vanessa  Io. 

PEARL  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Motlis  of  the  genus  Margaritia.  ; 

PEARL  OYSTER.  ( Avicula  Margari-  . 
ti/era.)  A bivalve  Mollusc,  celebrated  for  the 
valuable  nacreous  substance,  called  moOier-  1 
of -pearl,  with  which  the  inside  of  the  shell  ; 
is  lined,  but  still  more  for  the  little  globu- 
lar, oval,  or  pear-shaped  concretions,  called 
pearls,  which  are  sometimes  found  free  and  j 
detached  within  the  lobes  of  the  mantle. 
They  are  thus  described  by  an  eminent  con- 
chologist : “ Pearls  are  small  nacreous  balls, 
that  become  formed  and  hardened  within 
the  body  of  the  animal : they  are  found  de-  . 
posited  in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  particularly 
within  and  around  the  adductor  muscle,  and  ; 
are  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  overcharge 
of  those  glands  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete 
the  nacreous  fluid  destined  for  the  internal  : 
lining  of  the  shell.  When  the  animal  is 
thus  diseased,  this  beautiful  irridescent  fluid  | 
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is  very  irregularly  discharged,  being  also 
deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
in  little  excrescences  : these  are  often  de- 
tached. and  form  articles  of  commerce  as 
pearls  of  inferior  value,  the  former  being 
considered  more  precious,  both  on  account 
of  their  rotundity  of  form  and  the  clearness 
and  beauty  of  their  complexion." — Reeve  t 
Con.  Sys. 

From  an  interesting  article  on  Pearls  and 
Pearl  Fisheries,  bv  l)r.  Baird  rin  Chambers's  j 
Miscellany.  No.  167.),  we  glean  the  follow- 

in"  : “Substances  so  unlike  the  composi-  I 

tion  of  the  shells  in  which  they  are  found 
must  naturally  give  rise  to  speculations  re- 
6 peering  their  origin  ; and  thus  we  find,  in 


times  ere  science  had  determined  their  real 
nature,  various  amusing  hypotheses  to  ac- 
count for  their  existence.  Pliny,  the  cele- 
brated Roman  naturalist,  gravely  tells  us 
that  the  oyster  which  produces  pearls  does 
so  from  feeding  upon  heavenly  dew.  Our 
own  early  writers  entertained  the  same 
notion  ; and  Boethius,  speaking  of  the  pearl- 
mussel  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  remarks,  that 
* these  mussels,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sky  is  clear  and  temperate,  open  their 
mouths  a little  above  the  water,  and  most 
greedily  swallow  the  dew  of  heaven  ; and 
| after  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  dew 
which  they  swallow,  they  conceive  and  breed 
| the  pearl.  These  mussels,’  he  continues, 

I ‘are  so  exceedingly  quick  of  touch  and 
I hearing,  that,  however  faint  the  noise  that 
may  be  made  on  the  bank  beside  them,  or 
however  small  the  stone  that  may  be  thrown 
into  the  water,  they  sink  at  once  to  the 
bottom,  knowing  well  in  what  estimation 
the  fruit  of  their  womb  is  to  all  people.”  In 
the  East,  the  belief  is  equally  common  that 
these  precious  gems  are 

* Rain  from  the  sky, 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea.' 

But,  alas  for  poesy  and  romance  1 the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  — which  has,  with  its 
' sledge-hammer  of  matter-of-fact,  converted 
1 the  all-glorious  diamond  into  vulgar  char- 
coal— has  also  pronounced  the  precious 
pearl  to  , be  composed  of  ‘ concentric  layers 
of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime  1 ’ Ad- 
mitting its  composition,  the  question  still 
remains  os  to  the  cause  of  a substance  so 
; dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  shell  in 
i which  it  exists,  and  why  it  should  be  pre- 
I sent  in  some  shells,  and  absent  in  others. 

* “ In  all  cases,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate 

cause  of  the  animal’s  forming  this  beautiful 
' substance  is  to  get  rid  of  a source  of  irrita- 
tion. Sometimes  this  happens  to  be  a grain 
of  6and,  or  some  such  small  foreign  body, 

, which  has  insinuated  itself  between  the 
mantle  of  the  oyster  and  the  shell,  and 
which,  proving  a great  annoyance,  the  ani- 
mal covers  with  a smooth  coat  of  membrane, 
over  which  it  spreads  a layer  of  nacre.  At 
other  times,  it  is  caused  by  some  enemy  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  perforating  it 
from  the  outside  to  get  within  reach  of  its 
prey.  With  a plug  of  this  same  matter,  the  * 
oyster  immediately  fills  up  the  opening 
nmde,  and  shutting  out  the  intruder,  balks 
it  of  its  nefarious  design.  In  both  these 
cases,  we  find  the  pearl  usually  adhering  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  shell.  The  best, 
however,  and  the  most  valuable  specimens, 
are  generally  found  in  the  body  itself  of  the 
animal  ; and  the  source  of  irritation  here  is 
proved,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
Everurd  Home,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  to  be  an  ovum  or  egg  of  the  i 
animal,  which,  instead  of  becoming  ripe,  I 
proves  abortive,  and  is  not  thrown  out  by 
the  mother  along  with  the  others,  but  re- 
mains behind  in  the  capsule  in  which  the 
ova  are  originally  contained.  This  capsule, 
being  still  supplied  with  blood-vessels  from 
the  parent  animal,  goes  on  increasing  in  \ 
size  for  another  year,  and  then  receives  a 


covering  of  nacre,  the  same  as  the  animal 
uprends  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell. 

“ Sir  Everurd  Home  does  not  appeur  to 
have  been  aware  that  Sandius,  as  long  ago 
as  1073,  communicated  the  same  fact  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  ; but  was  led  to  it 
when  investigating  the  mode  of  breeding  of 
the  fresh-water  mussel,  by  generally  finding 
in  the  ovarium  round  hard  bodies,  too  small 
to  be  noticed  by  the  naked  eye,  having  ex- 
actly the  appearance  of  9eed-pearls,  as  they 
are  called.  Sometimes  he  found  these  bodies 
connected  with  the  surface  of  the  shell,  in 
contact  with  the  membrane  covering  it.  In 
further  examining  into  the  structure  of 
pearls,  he  ascertained  that  all  split  pearls 
upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  uni- 
versally possessed  a small  central  cell,  which 
surprised  him  by  its  extreme  brightness  of 
polish  : and  in  comparing  the  size  of  this 
cell  with  that  of  the  ovum  when  ready  to 
drop  off  from  its  pedicle,  he  found  it  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enclose  it.  He  came  thus  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  abortive  eggs  are 
the  commencement  or  nuclei  of  the  pearl. 
Being  once  formed,  the  animal  continues  to 
increase  its  size  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
coats,  adding,  it  is  said,  a fresh  layer  every 
year.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however, 
that  its  presence  being  still  a source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  creature,  the  nacral  covering  is 
more  rapidly  deposited  upon  the  pearl  than 
upon  the  shell  itself.  Those  pearls  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  animal  are  generally 
round,  but  occasionally  we  find  them  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  the  pedicle  by  which  the 
egg  is  attached  appearing  to  have  received  a 
coat  of  nncre  as  well  ns  itself.  People  con- 
versant with  the  pearl-fishery  assert  that 
they  do  not  appear  till  the  animal  has 
reached  rts  fourth  year,  and  that  it  takes 
from  seven  to  nine  years  for  the  oyster  to 
reach  maturity. 

“ The  true  pearl  is  remarkable,  as  is  well 
known,  for  its  beautiful  lustre  — a lustre 
which  cannot  altogether  be  given  to  artificial 
ones.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this 
peculiar  lustre  arises  from  the  central  cell, 
which  is  lined  with  a highly-polished  coat 
of  nncre  ; and  the  substance  of  the  pearl 
itself  being  dinphnnous,  the  rays  of  light 
easily  pervade  it.  Previous  to  Sir  Everard’s 
theory,  it  was  supposed  by  opticians  that 
the  peculiar  splendour  was  the  effect  of 
light  reflected  from  the  external  surface. 
They  took  for  granted  that  pearls  were  solid 
bodies,  denied  them  to  be  diaphanous,  and, 
therefore,  considering  the  subject  mathema- 
tically, they  contended  that  their  brilliancy 
must  be  produced  by  the  reflection  from  the 
nacral  surface.  In  the  Edinburgh  Encj’clo- 
poedia,  we  are  told  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
that  the  fine  pearly  lustre  and  iridescence 
of  the  inside  of  the  pearl-oyster  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  we  find  in  all 
4 mother-of-pearl  a grooved  structure  upon 
Hh  surface,  resembling  very  closely  the  de- 
licate texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an 
infant’s  finger,  or  the  minute  corrugations 
which  are  often  seen  on  surfaces  covered 
with  varnish  or  with  oil  paint.’  Similar 
appeurunces,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  structure  of  pearls.  ‘The  direc- 
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tion  of  the  grooves,’  Bays  Sir  David,  * is  in 
every  cose  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  common  image  and  the  coloured  image  ; 
hence  in  irregularly-formed  mother-of-pearl, 
where  the  grooves  are  often  circular,  and 
have  every  possible  direction,  the  coloured 
images  appear  irregularly  scattered  round 
the  ordinary  image.  In  the  real  pearl  these 
coloured  images  are  crowded  into  a small 
space  round  the  common  image,  partly  on 
account  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  pearl ; 
and  the  various  hues  are  thus  blended  into 
a white  unformed  light,  which  gives  to  this 
substance  its  high  value  as  an  ornament.’ 
Pearls,  however,  at  least  the  most  valuable, 
are  not  perfectly  solid,  and  are  certainly 
translucent.  In  fact,  in  a split  pearl  we 
find  the  transparency  to  be  considerable. 
4 Upon  taking  a split  pearl,’  says  Sir  Everard 
Home,  * and  putting  a candle  behind  the 
cell,  the  surface  of  the  pearl  became  imme- 
diately illuminated ; and  upon  mounting 
one  with  coloured  foil  behind  the  cell,  and 
by  putting  a candle  behind  the  foil,  the 
outer  convex  surface  became  universally  of 
a beautiful  pink  colour.’  If  we  take  a split 
pearl  and  set  it  in  a ring  with  the  divided 
surface  outwards,  and  look  at  this  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  this  central  cell  becomes 
very  conspicuous,  and  the  different  layers  of 
which  the  pearl  is  composed  are  also  beauti- 
fully displayed.  It  is  the  brilliancy  above 
described  that  distinguishes  the  real  from 
the  factitious  pearl  — a lustre  which  no  art 
can  altogether  give,  though  often  attempted 
with  considerable  success.'] 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  pearls  and  pearl  fisheries  is  also  given  in 
Mr.  M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  to 
which  work  we  ore  indebted  for  most  of  the 
following  particulars.  Pearls  should  be 
chosen  round,  of  a bright  translucent  silvery 
whiteness,  free  from  stains  and  roughness. 
Having  these  qualities,  the  largest  are  of 
course  the  most  valuable.  The  larger  ones 
have  frequently  the  shape  of  a pear ; and 
when  these  are  otherwise  perfect,  they  are 
in  great  demand  for  ear-rings.  Pearls  were 
in  the  highest  possible  estimation  in  ancient 
Rome  ; but,  owing  partly  to  the  changes  of 
manners  and  fashions,  and  still  more,  pro- 
bably, from  the  admirable  imitations  that 
may  be  obtained  at  a very  low  price,  they 
are  now  less  esteemed,  and  comparatively 
cheap.  When  the  pearls  dwindle  to  the 
size  of  small  shot,  they  are  denominated 
seed  pearls,  and  are  of  Little  value.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  pearls  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  account  was  bought  by 
Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a fishery 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  110,0001.  1 It  is  pear-shaped, 
regular,  and  without  blemish.  The  diameter 
is  *03  inch  at  the  largest  part,  and  the  length 
from  two  to  three  inches — Very  good  imi- 
tations of  pearls  have  been  made  with  hol- 
low glass  globules,  the  inside  of  which  is 
covered  with  a liquid  called  pearl  essence, 
and  then  filled  with  white  wax  : the  essence 
is  composed  of  the  silver-coloured  particles 
which  adhere  to  the  Beales  of  the  Bleak  (. Cy- 
primis  alburnvs) 

The  Pearl  Oyster  is  fished  in  various  parts 
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of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west  coatt  I 
of  Ceylon  ; at  Tuticoreen.  in  the  province  of  } 
Tinnevelly,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  I 
at  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Persia  ; 
at  the  8oloo  Islands  ; of T the  coast  of  Algiers  ; 1 1 
off  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  the  I 
West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast 
of  Colombia  ; and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  | 
in  the  South  Sea.  Pearls  have  sometime*  i 
been  found  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in  va-  j 
rious  other  places.  The  most  extensive  pearl  : 
fisheries  are  those  on  the  several  banks  not 
far  distant  from  the  island  of  Bahrein,  on  I 
the  west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; but  Pearl 
Oysters  are  found  along  the  whole  of  the 
Arabian  Coast.  The  fishing  season  is  divided 
into  two  portions  — the  one  called  the  short  ; 
and  cold,  the  other  the  long  and  hot.  In  1 
the  cooler  weather  of  the  month  of  June, 
diving  is  practised  along  the  coast  in  shallow  . 
water  : but  it  is  not  until  the  intensely  hot 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  that  • 
the  Bahrein  banks  are  much  frequented-  ; 
The  water  on  them  is  about  seven  fathoms 
deep,  and  the  divers  are  much  inconvenienced  i 
when  it  is  cold ; indeed,  they  can  do  little  i 
when  it  is  not  as  warm  as  the  air,  and  it 
frequently  becomes  even  more  so  in  the  ; 
hottest  months  of  the  summer.  When  thev 
dive,  they  compress  the  nostrils  tightly  with 
a small  piece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water  i 
out,  and  stuff  their  ears  with  bees*  wax  for  i 
the  same  purpose.  They  attach  a net  to 
their  waists,  to  contain  the  oysters  ; and  aid 
their  descent  Dy  means  of  a stone,  which 
they  hold  by  a rope  attached  to  a boat,  and 
shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up. 

A person  usually  dives  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a day  in  favourable  weather  ; but 
when  otherwise,  three  or  four  times  only. 
They  continue  under  water  from  a minute 
to  a minute  and  a half,  or  at  most  two 
minutes.  The  exertion  is  extremely  violent ; j 
and  the  divers  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived,  j 

PECCARY.  ( Dicotyles  tajacu.)  This  Pa- 
chydermatous animal,  which  at  first  view 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a small 
Hog,  is  a native  of  South  America.  It  is  of 
a short  compact  form,  thickly  covered  on  the  , 
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upper  parts  of  the  body  with  thick  and  strong  , 
dark -coloured  bristles,  each  marked  by  vel- 
lowish-white  rings  ; and  round  the  neck  is  j 

f;enerally  a whitish  band  or  collar.  The 
lead  is  rather  large  : the  snout  long  ; the 
ears  short  and  upright  ; and  the  under  part 
of  the  body  nearly  naked.  Instead  of  a tail. 
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it  has  merely  a fleshy  protuberance  ; and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  a glandular 
orifice,  from  which  exudes  a strong-scented 
fluid,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  strong 
bristles.  The  Peccary  is  a gregarious  animal, 
and  in  its  wild  state  is  fierce  and  dangerous  ; 
sometimes  attacking  the  hunters  with  great 
vigour,  and  often  killing  the  dogs.  It  is 
useful  in  destroying  several  reptiles,  particu- 
larly the  rattle-snake,  which  it  does  without 
the  least  dread  or  inconvenience.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tamed  like  the  hog,  lives  on 
the  same  kind  of  food,  and  has  nearly  the 
same  habits  and  natural  inclinations.  The 
flesh  of  the  Peccary  is  tolerable  food,  but,  to 
prevent  an  unpleasant  flavour,  the  dorsal 
gland  must  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mal is  killed.  Our  figure  represents  what 
some  of  the  older  naturalists  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  the  Tajacu  ; but  modern  writers 
have  proved  its  distinctness  as  a species,  and 
from  its  white  lips  have  named  it  Dicotyles 
la  hiatus.  It  is  also  a native  of  Sjutli  Ame- 
rica. 

PECTEN.  A Molluscous  animal,  whose 
testaceous  covering  has  a hinge  like  that  of 
! the  Oysters;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished 
j from  the  Ostrea  family,  by  their  inequivalve 
; semicircular  shell  being  almost  always  re- 
! gularly  marked  with  ribs,  which  radiate 
from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  ore  furnished  with  two  an- 
, gulor  productions  called  ears , that  widen 
the  sides  of  the  hinge.  The  animal  has  a 
small  oval  foot  supported  on  a cylindrical 
peduncle,  in  front  of  an  abdomen  in  form  of 
a sac  hanging  between  the  branchirc.  In 
some  species,  known  by  the  strong  sinus 
under  their  anterior  ear,  there  is  a byssus. 
The  others  are  not  adherent,  and  can  even 
6wim  with  considerable  velocity,  by  flapping 
their  valves  together.  The  mantle  is  sur- 
rounded with  two  rows  of  filaments,  several 
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of  those  of  the  exterior  row  being  terminated 
by  a little  shining  green  globule.  The  mouth 
is  garnished  with  many  branched  tentacula 
instead  of  the  four  usual  labial  lamime.  The 
Clam-shells  are  often  coloured  in  a lively 
manner,  and  many  species  are  remarkable 
for  the  difference  in  colouring  observable  in 
the  two  valves.  The  well-known  large  spe- 
cies found  on  our  coasts  (the  Pecten  jacoUcus 
of  authors)  is  the  Scallop  or  Pilgrim’s  shell, 
worn  in  front  of  the  hat  by  those  who  had 


visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  in  the  Holy 
Land.  There  are  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  the  British  seas. 

PECTENIBRANCHIATA.  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Gasteropods. 
It  includes  almost  all  the  spiral  univalve 
shells,  as  well  as  several  which  are  merely 
conical.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  so 
named  from  the  comb-like  form  of  the  gills, 
which  are  usually  situated  in  a cavity  behind 
•:he  head. 

PECTTJNCULUS.  A genus  of  Conchife- 
“ous  Mollusca,  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  lives  on  the  sandy  or  muddy 
coasts,  and  moves  by  the  aid  of  its  foot,  which 
is  large.  The  shell  is  orbicular,  equivalve, 
sub-equilateral,  thick,  striated  longitudi- 
nally ; and  many  of  the  species  covered  with 
a soft  downy  epidermis  : hinge  curved,  with 
a line  of  teeth  diverging  on  each  side,  those 
in  the  middle  being  incompletely  formed  5 
ligament  external.  No  byssus. 

PEDICULUS.  [See  Louse.] 

PEDIONOMUS.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
birds,  allied  to  the  Partridges  and  Quails, 
which  contains  the  Pedionomus  Torquatus, 
or  Collared  Plain  Wanderer.  This  is  a 
small  quail-like  bird,  with  lengthened  bus- 
tard-like legs,  admirably  suited  for  running, 
and  a small  hind  toe.  It  is  a native  of  South 
Australia,  on  the  desert  plains  of  which  it  is 
not  uufrequently  found. 

PEDUM.  A singular  genus  of  Conchifera, 
only  one  species  of  which  is  known,  and  that 
is  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  at  great  depths, 
and  is  rare.  The  shell  is  hatchet-shaped, 
inequivalve,  and  slightly  eared  ; attached 
by  a byssus  passing  through  a sinus  in  the 
lower  valve  ; hinge  toothless,  with  a tri- 
angular area  in  each  valve,  separating  the 
umbones ; ligament  contained  in  a groove 
running  across  the  area  ; bosses  unequal  and 
distant,  the  lower  valve  rather  convex,  with 
the  sides  reflected  over  the  upper.  This  rare 
shell  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
near  the  bosses  ; and  buries  itself  partially 
in  madrepores,  in  crevices  of  its  own  boring. 

PEEWIT.  [See  Lapwing.] 

PEGASUS.  A genus  of  Lophobranchiate 
fishes,  native  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  in  Home 
degree  allied  to  the  genus  Syngnathus.  They 
have  a snout,  with  the  mouth  under  it,  and 
movable,  like  that  of  a sturgeon,  only  com- 
posed of  the  same  bones  as  in  other  osseous 
fishes.  The  body  is  armed  os  in  Hippo- 
campus, but  their  thorax  is  broad,  depressed, 
and  with  the  gill  openings  in  the  sides.  They 
have  two  distinct  ventrals  in  rear  of  the 
pectorals,  which  are  often  large,  and  have 
procured  these  fishes  the  name  of  Pegasus,  or 
Flying  Horses.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
opposite  each  other;  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
wider  and  shorter  than  in  Syngnathus,  and 
the  intestine  has  two  or  three  flexures. 

The  principal  species,  the  Dragon  Pega- 
sus (Pegasus  draco ) is  a small  fish,  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  it)  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  pectoral  tins,  which  are  sup- 
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posed  to  enable  it,  like  the  Exoceti  and  some  I 
other  fishes,  to  support  itself  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  air,  while  it  springs  occasionally 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  thorax 
or  superior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a broad, 
slightly  flattened,  squarish  form,  and  is 
marked  both  above  and  beneath  by  several 
radiated  shields  or  bony  tubercles  of  consi- 
derable size  : from  each  side  the  abdomen 
springs  a lengthened  cirrus,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a ventral  fin  : from  the  thorax 
the  body  decreases  suddenly  in  diameter, 
and  is  marked  into  several  divisions  or  trans- 
verse segments  ; the  tail  is  small  and  slightly 
rounded ; and  the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  of 
a rounded  shape,  with  an  indented  outline  : 
the  eyes  are  large  and  protuberant,  and  the 
snout  of  a sub-conical  form,  but  with  a slight 
dilatation  towards  the  tip.  The  colour  of 
this  fish  is  whitish,  with  a cast  of  pale  brown. 

The  Flying  Pegasus  ( Pegasus  vailans)  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  : snout 
much  elongated,  flattened,  rounded,  and 
slightly  dilated  at  the  tip  ; marked  by  a 
longitudinal  channel,  and  denticulated  on 
the  edges  : on  the  head  a rhomboidal  depres- 
sion, and  behind  it  two  deep  sub-pentagonal 
cavities  : last  joints  of  the  body,  next  the 
tail,  pointed  on  each  side. 


The  Swimming  Pegasus  ( Pegasus  natons ) 
is  of  a much  more  slender  shape  than  that 
of  the  P.  volans:  colour  yellowish  brown, 


whitish  beneath ; snout  slender,  slightly 
dilated  and  rounded  at  the  tip  : pectoral 
fins  rounded,  and  of  moderate  size  ; dorsal 
situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; tail 
small,  and  slightly  rounded : ventral  cirri 
slender  and  flexible. 

PEKAN,  or  WOOD-SHOCK.  The  name 
given  to  a species  of  Marten  (the  Martes 
Canadensis)  found  in  North  America. 

PELECANTDjFI.  The  name  given  to  a 
family  of  Natatorcs  or  Swimming  Birds. 
They  have  the  hind  toe  united  with  the 
others  by  a single  membrane  ; they  are  ex- 
cellent swimmers,  often  perch  on  trees,  and 
have  short  legs  : their  beak  is  long,  the  edge 
of  it  generally  toothed  ; and  the  skin  of  the 
throat  is  more  or  less  extensible,  forming  a 
bag  in  which  they  keep  the  fish  as  they 
catch  them,  to  feed  their  young.  They  are 
a large,  voracious,  and  wandering  tribe, 
living  for  the  most  part  on  the  ocean,  flying 
with  ease  and  swiftness,  and  never  visiting 
the  land  for  any  length  of  time  but  at  the 
season  of  incubation. 
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I PELICAN.  (Pelecanus.)  This  is  a genus  ‘ 
containing  several  large  web-footed  species 
of  birds,  residing  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  a!ong  the  i 
sea-coast,  and  preying  on  fish.  They  have  a ' 
long, straight,  broad,  and  much  depressed  bill; 
upper  mandibles  flattened,  terminated  by  a 
nail,  or  very  strong  hook,  the  lower  formed 
by  two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed, 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip  : and  from 
these  branches  is  suspended  a naked  tkin  in  i 
form  of  a pouch  ; face  and  throat  naked  ; 
nostrils  basal,  in  the  form  of  narrow  longitu- 
dinal slits  ; legs  short  and  strong  : all  the 
four  toes  connected  by  a web  ; wings  of 
moderate  dimensions.  “ The  expansive 
pouch,  whose  elasticity  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  shapes  into  which  it 
is  stretched  and  formed  by  the  itinerant 
showmen,  will  hold  a considerable  number  • 
of  fish,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dispose 
of  the  superfluous  quantity  which  may  be 
taken  during  fishing  excursions,  either  for  j 
its  own  consumption  or  for  the  nourishment 
of  its  young.  In  feeding  the  nestlings  — and 
the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
female  when  sitting  in  the  same  manner — > 
the  under  mandible  is  pressed  against  the 
neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the  bird  in  dis- 
gorging the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch, 
and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the  , 
upper  mandible  would  appear  to  come  in  j 
contact  with  the  breast,  thus  laying  the  1 
foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  fable  \ 
that  the  Pelican  nourishes  her  young  with 
her  blood,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which  the 
imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the  bird 
in  books  of  emblems,  &c.,  with  the  blood 
spirting  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  1 
terminating  nail  of  the  upper  mandible  into 
the  gaping  mouths  of  her  offspring.”  — Bro- 
derip.  Pelicans  are  gregarious,  and  fish  is 
their  favourite  food  : they  store  up  their 
prey  in  their  gular  pouch,  from  which  it  is 
gradually  transferred  to  the  oesophagus,  as 
the  process  of  digestion  goes  on  ; but  when 
harassed  or  pursued,  they  readily  reject  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  like  the  Gull  tribe. 
Though  remarkable  for  their  voracity,  some 
of  the  species  have  been  trained  to  fish  in 
the  service  of  man.  The  species  are  widely 
spread  throughout  the  world,  but  are  not  nu- 
merous. In  external  appearance  the  sexes 
very  nearly  resemble  each  other. 

The  Common  Pelican.  ( Pdecamisonocro- 
talus.)  The  colour  of  the  Pelican  is  white, 
faintlj*  tinged  with  flesh  or  light  rose  colour, 
which  is  brightest  in  the  breeding  season  : , 
gullet  with  a bright  yellow  pouch.  The  first 
quill-feathers  and  spurious  wings  are  black  ; 
the  bag  at  the  throat  is  flaccid,  membranous, 
and  capable  of  great  distension  ; naked  space 
round  the  eyes  and  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  j 
where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a point, 
flesh-colour;  the  upper  mandible  bluish,  with 
a crimson  line  running  along  the  top,  reddish 
at  the  base,  yellowish  at  the  tip.  and  the 
terminal  nail  red  ; irides  hazel  ; feet  livid;  . 
tail  short.  Length  between  five  and  six  feet:  ; 
expanse  of  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 
The  young  are  distinguished  by  the  pre-  | 
valence  of  ash-colour  in  their  plumage.  | 
About  the  middle  of  September,  flocks  of 
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tms  species  repair  to  Egypt,  in  regular  bands, 
terminating  in  an  ohtuse  angle.  During  the 
summer  months  they  take  up  their  abode 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sen  and  the 
shores  of  Greece.  In  France  they  are  very 
rare  ; in  Great  Britaiu  unknown.  They  ge- 
nerally take  their  prey  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  fish  are  most  in  motion. 


COMMON  PELICAN, 

(PKLSCANOa  OSOCHOTALUP,) 

At  night  the  Pelican  retires  a little  way  on 
the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leaning  against 
its  breast ; and  in  this  attitude  it  remains 
almost  motionless,  till  hunger  calls  it  to 
break  off  its  repose.  It  then  flies  from  its 
resting-place,  and,  raising  itself  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turns 
its  head,  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  con- 
tinues on  wing  till  it  sees  a fish  sufficiently 
near  the  surface,  when  it  darts  down  with 
astonishing  swiftness,  seizes  it  with  unerring 
I certainty,  and  stores  it  away  in  its  pouch  ; it 
then  rises  again,  and  continues  the  same 
manoeuvres  till  it  has  procured  a competent 
1 stock.  The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish 
that  have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in 
| her  pouch.  The  Pelican  generally  breeds  in 
j marshy  and  uncultivated  places,  particularly 
| about  islands  and  lakes,  making  its  nest, 
which  is  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 
proportionably  deep,  of  sedges  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  lining  it  with  soft  grass.  It  lays 
two  or  more  white  eggs,  of  equal  roundness 
at  the  two  ends,  and  which,  when  persecuted, 
it  sometimes  hides  in  the  water.  When  it 
nestles  in  dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings 
water  to  its  young  in  its  bag,  which  is  capable 
of  containing  nearly  twenty  pints.  Pelicans 
are  rarely  seen  farther  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  land.  To  a certain  extent,  they 
appear  to  be  gregarious. 

The  account  which  Capt.  Flinders  gives  of 
the  Pelicans  which  he  saw  while  on  his 
voyage  of  Discovery  at  ‘ Terra  A uatralw ’ is 
almost  os  pathetic  as  it  is  descriptive : 
u Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting  upon 
the  beaches  of  the  lagoon,  nnd  it  appeared 
that  the  islands  were  their  breeding  places: 
not  only  so,  but  from  the  number  of  bones 
and  skeletons  there  scattered,  it  should  seem 
that  they  had  for  ages  been  selected  for  the 
; closing  scene  of  their  existence.  Certainly 


none  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance 
of  every  kind  could  have  been  chosen,  than 
these  islets  in  a hidden  lagoon  of  an  unin- 
habited island,  situate  upon  an  unknown 
coast  near  the  antipodes  of  Europe  : nor  can 
anything  be  more  consonant  to  the  feelings, 
if  Pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly  to  resign 
their  breath,  whilst  surrounded  by  their  pro- 
geny, and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first 
drew  it.”  It  was  on  this  passage  that  Mr. 
James  Montgomery  founded  his  beautiful 
poem,  * The  Pelican  Island.’ 

In  many  places  the  Pelicans  are  almost 
regarded  as  sacred  birds:  for  instance,  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Athemeum,  when  tra- 
velling in  Persia,  speaks  of  “ an  immense 
flock  of  Pelicans  which  got  up  out  of  the 
reeds,  and  flew  across  our  course,  mnny  pass- 
ing quite  close  to  the  peak  of  our  sail;  one  of 
our  Greek  servants,  Yanni,  a Cypriote,  drew 
his  pistol  to  fire  at  them  : but  his  arm  was 
caught  by  an  Arnout,  who  told  him  the  bird 
was  snered,  Pelicans  having  brought  water 
in  their  bill-pouches  to  Ali  after  a battle, 
when  he  lay  on  the  desert  faint  with  extreme 
thirst  and  toil.” 

PELIDNOTA.  A genus  of  Lamellicom 
Beetles  of  an  elongated  shape,  somewhat 
related  to  the  Cockchafer.  It  contains  many 
Brazilian  species,  some  of  them  with  bril- 
liant metallic  green  and  copper  reflections. 
In  this  genus  we  may  specify,  from  Dr.  Har- 
ris's. work,  the  common  North  American 
species. 

The  Pelidnota  Punctata,  or  Spotted 
Pelidnota.  A large  beetle,  arranged 
among  the  JRute.lidce , which  is  found  on  the 
cultivated  and  wild  grape-vine,  sometimes 
in  great  abundance,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  It  is  of  an  oblong  oval 
shnpe,  and  ubout  an  inch  long.  The  wing- 
covers  are  tile-coloured,  or  dull  brownish 
yellow,  with  three  distinct  black  spots  on 
each;  the  thorax  is  darker,  and  slightly 
bronzed,  with  a black  dot  on  each  side  ; the 
body  beneath,  and  the  legs,  are  of  a deep 
bronzed  green  colour.  These  beetles  fly  by 
day  ; but  may  also  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
on  the  leaves  of  the  grape,  which  are  their 
only  food.  They  sometimes  prove  very  in- 
jurious to  the  vine.  The  only  method  of 
destroying  them  is  to  pick  them  off  by  hand, 
and  crush  them  under  foot.  The  larv®  live 
in  rotten  wood. 

PELOPEUS,or  Dirt-Dauber.  [SeeWASP.] 

PENELOPE,  or  GUAN.  ( Penelope  crista- 
ta.)  This  bird  resembles,  both  in  appearance 
and  manners,  the  Curassows,  and  seems,  like 
them,  .to  be  capable,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  of  being  added  to  our  stock  of 
domesticated  poultry.  In  a wild  state  they 
inhabit  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  said  to 
furnish  an  excellent  dish  for  the  table.  They 
nre  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  the  tail 
being  about  thirteen.  Upper  purts  dusky 
black  or  bronze,  glossed  with  green  and  olive; 
fore  part  of  neck  and  breast  spotted  with 
white  ; lielly  and  legs,  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  under  tail-coverts,  reddish.  Cheeks 
naked,  and  of  a purple  violet  colour.  Bill 
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dusky.  On  the  head  a thick  tufted  crest, 
which  the  bird  can  raise  or  depress  at  plea- 
sure. Naked  part  of  the  throat  scarlet,  with 
an  extensile  fold  of  depending  skin.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  seeds  and  fruits, 


which  they  search  for  and  eat  upon  the 
grouud  ; but  they  build  their  nests  and  perch 
on  trees.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  five 
eggs.  From  the  shortness  of  their  wings 
their  flight  is  low  and  heavy.  Their  note 
i6  so  extremely  loud,  that  when  any  number 
are  collected  near  the  same  spot,  they  make 
the  woods  resound  with  their  clamorous 
cries. 

PENGUIN,  or  PINGUIN.  ( Sphcniscus  ap- 
tenodytes.)  The  name  of  a remarkable  group 
of  aquatic  birds,  exclusively  found  in  the 
Antarctic  seas,  and  deriving  their  name  from 
their  pinguidity,  or  excessive  fatness.  Their 
feet  are  placed  so  far  back,  that  the  body  is 
quite  upright  when  the  bird  is  standing  on 
the  ground,  for  which  purpose  the  tarsus  is 
enlarged  like  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a quad- 
ruped. The  wings  are  very  6mall,  and  lose 
altogether  the  power  of  raising  the  body  in 
the  air,  being  covered  with  short,  rigid,  scale- 
like feathers,  disposed  in  regular  order,  in- 
stead of  having  their  surface  extended  by 
prolonged  feathers.  While  in  the  water, 
which  is  their  natural  element,  they  move 
with  great  alertness  and  rapidity ; but  on 
the  land  their  motions  are  slow  and  awkward, 
and,  from  the  form  of  their  wings,  they  can- 
not fly.  The  female  lays  from  one  to  three 
eggs,  forming  a rude  excavation  or  burrow 
in  the  sand,  instead  of  a nest,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  period  of  incubation  that  they  are 
to  be  found  on  shore.  The  largest  species  is 
the  Great  Magellanic  Penguin  ( Sphenis - 
cus  Magcllanicus\  which,  although  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  is  sometimes  so  bulky 
as  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

The  King  Penguin  ( Aptcnodytes  PatacJio- 
nica ),  as  described  by  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who 
6aw  a colony  of  these  birds  which  covered  an 
extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  “ are  arranged, 
when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a manner  and 
in  as  regular  ranks  as  a regiment  of  soldiers, 
and  are  classed  with  the  greatest  order,  the 
young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the 
moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens 
in  a third,  the  clean  birds  in  a fourth,  &c.; 
and  so  strictly  do  birds  in  similar  condition 
congregate,  that  should  a bird  that  is  moult- 
ing intrude  itself  among  those  which  are 
clean,  it  is  immediately  ejected  from  them. 
The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keeping  them 


close  between  their  tlrfghc;  and  if  approached  ! 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away, 
carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time 
the  male  bird  goe*  to  sea  and  collects  food  for 
the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat.  After  the  i 
young  are  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea,  I 
and  bring  home  food  for  it  ; it  toon  become*  I 
so  fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  . 
birds  getting  very  thin.  They  rit  quite  up-  j 
right  in  their  roosting-places,  and  walk  in  ,| 
the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the  I 
beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their 
breasts,  in  order  to  encounter  the  very  heavy 
sea  met  with  at  their  landing-place/'  Two 
species  have  been  confounded  under  this 
name  : the  species  of  Forster  is  named  by  j 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  AptenrxlyVzs  Furttzri,  while  J 
Pennant’s,  which  would  seem  the  species 
described  by  Mr.  Ben  net,  is  called  by  Mr.  jl 
Gray  AptenodyUa  PennantiL 

Of  the  habits  of  another  species,  called 
the  Jackass  Penguin  ( Etidgpies  demer*a\  j 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  the  following  account: 

“ One  day,  haring  placed  myself  between  a j 
Penguin  and  the  water,  I was  much  amused  jl 
by  watching  its  habits.  It  was  a brave  bird  : • I 
and,  till  reaching  the  sea,  it  regularly  fought  ! 
and  drove  me  backwards.  Nothing  less  than  i| 
heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  him  ; every  jl 
inch  gained  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close 
before  me,  erect  and  determined.  When  .) 
thus  opposed,  he  continually  rolled  his  head  j 
from  side  to  6ide,  in  a very  odd  manner,  as  i 
if  the  power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior 
and  basal  part  of  each.  This  bird  is  com-  ( 
monly  called  the  Jackass  Penguin,  from  its 
habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head  1 
backwards,  and  making  a loud  strange  noise,  j j 
very  like  the  braying  of  that  animal ; but 
while  at  sea  and  undisturbed,  its  note  is  very  , I 
deep  and  solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  . 
night-time.  In  diring,  its  little  plumeless  ; 
wings  are  used  as  fins  ; but  on  the  land,  as  j 
front  legs.  When  crawling  (it  may  be  said  i 
on  four  legs)  through  the  tussocks,  or  on  the  , 
side  of  a grassy  cliff,  it  moved  so  very  quickly 
that  it  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  ; 
a quadruped.  When  at  sea,  and  fishing,  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  | 
breathing,  with  such  a spring,  and  dives  j 
again  so  instantaneously,  that  I defy  any  j 
one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a fish  i 
leaping  for  s|>ort.” 

We  are  told  by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in 
his  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  Southern  and 
Antarctic  Regions,  that  when  he  was  per-  ; 
forming  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  | 
of  the  newly-discovered  lands,  since  called  j 
Victoria  Laud,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty, 
he  was  surrounded  by  Penguins  in  countless 
multitudes.  These  are  has  words  : **  Pos- 
session Island  is  situated  in  lat.  71°  56'.  and  ' 
long.  71°  7'  E.,  composed  entirely  of  igneous  I 
rocks,  and  only  accessible  on  its  western  | 
side.  We  saw  not  the  smallest  appearance  ! 
of  vegetation,  but  inconceivable  myriads  of  | 
Penguins  completely  and  densely  covered 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  along  the 
ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  attacking  us  rigorously 
as  we  waded  through  their  ranks,  and  peck- 
ing at  us  with  their  sharp  beaks,  disputing 
possession  ; which,  together  with  their  loud  | 
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coarse  notes,  and  the  insupportable  stench 
from  the  deep  bed  of  guano,  which  had  been 
forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some 
period  be  valuable  to  the  agriculturists  of 
our  Australasian  colonies,  made  us  glad  to 
get  away  again,  after  having  loaded  our 
boats  with  geological  specimens  and  pen- 
guins.” The  Auks,  Razor-bills , and  Puffins 
[which  see]  are  birds  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. and  belong  to  the  genus  A lea. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray's  account  of  the  Penguins  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.  Ships  Erebus 
and  Terror.  The  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  contain  a very  fine  collection  of 
these  singular  birds. 

PENTACRINUS.  A genus  of  stalked 
Echinoderms,  mostly  fossil.  Their  stems 
are  pentangular  ; hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  “ Five-angled  Lily-shaped  animals." 
Mr.  Thompson  found  a living  species  ( Pen - 
tacrinus  Europteus)  in  the  Cove  of  Cork  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Irish  coast;  but  this  turns 
out  to  be  only  the  young  pentacrinoid  condi- 


FORTION  OF  THE  PENTACRISOB  BRIAREOS. 
(fossil.  ) 

tion  of  the  Star-fish  known  as  Comatula 
rosacea.  There  is  bat  one  living  species  of 
the  Pentacrinus,  and  that  is  the  P.  C&put- 
Medusoe,  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  Nu- 
merous fossil  species  are  found  in  Lias  for- 
mation. associated  with  other  allied  Crinoids. 

PENTALASMIS.  A genus  of  Peduncu- 
lated Cirripedes.  [See  Anatipa.] 

PENTAMERA.  A family  of  carnivorous 
beetles  ; some  terrestrial,  others  aquatic. 
They  have  five  joints  to  the  tarsi  of  all  the 
legs  ; hence  the  name. 

PERAMELES,  or  PURSED  BANDI- 
COOT. A genus  of  Marsupial  animals,  of 
which  several  species  are  found  in  Australia. 

PERCH.  (Perea  fluviatilix.)  This  well- 
known  fish  is  to  be  found  in  clear  rivers  and 
lakes  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  ; and  in  England 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  either  in  which  it  is 
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not  common.  Its  general  size  varies  from 
ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  its 
weight  from  one  to  three  pounds.  Occasion- 
all  y it  is  much  larger.  The  body  of  the 
Perch  is  compressed,  and  its  height  is  about 


COMMON  PERCH.—  (PEROA  FLUV1ATILIS  ) 


one-third  of  its  length  ; the  upper  part  is  a 
rich  olive  brown,  passing  into  golden  yellow- 
ish white  below  ; and  the  sides  have  usually 
five  or  six  dark  transverse  bands  : the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  a pale  violet-brown,  marked  at 
the  back  of  the  spiny  part  byone  large  and  one 
small  black  spot;  the  second  dorsal  and  pecto- 
ral fins  pale  brown;  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins,  bright  vermillion  ; the  irides  golden 
yellow.  The  Perch  usually  spawns  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring  ; is  of  a gregarious 
disposition,  and  is  fond  of  frequenting  deep 
holes  in  rivers  which  flow  with  a gentle 
current : it  is  extremely  voracious ; bites 
eagerly  at  a bait ; and  is  very  tenacious  of 
life.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and. delicate. 

PERCHING  BIRDS.  [See  Insessores.] 

PERCID.E.  A family  of  Acantlioptery- 
gious  fishes  ; of  which  the  Perch  furnishes 
an  example. 

PERDICULE.  The  name  given  to  a fa- 
mily of  birds  which  includes  the  Partridges, 
Quails,  Francolins,  &c.  [See  Paktkidoe.] 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  [See  Falcon.] 

PERISTERA.  A genus  of  the  family 
Columbidce , containing  the  Partridge  Pigeon 
(Pcristera  montuna ),  and  the  White-bellied 
Pigeon  ( Peristera  Jamaicensis ) and  many 
other  species. 

Peristera  Histrioxica,  or  Harlequin 
Bronzewino.  A fine  Pigeon  found  on  the 
Mokai,  a river  falling  into  the  Namoi,  in 
Australia.  Mr.  Gould  saw  two  or  three  im- 
mense flocks,  and  supposes  it  must  be  a bird 
belonging  to  the  interior  of  Australia  : its 
wings  are  long,  and  it  has  great  power  of 
flight.  [See  Pigeon.] 

PERIWINKLE.  (Turbo  littoreus .)  A 
well-known  species  of  Mollusca,  more  ex- 
tensively used  as  food  than  any  of  the  other 
testaceous  univalves.  This  Bhell  is  easily 
gathered,  as  it  is  found  on  all  our  rocks 
wliich  are  left  uncovered  by  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Children  are  principally  employed 
in  the  fishery,  and  they  are  sold  by  measure. 
They  are  in  general  used  after  being  plainly 
boiled,  and  are  consumed  in  great  quantities 
by  the  poor  inhabitants  on  the  coast. 

PERLIDiE.  A family  of  NcuropterouB 
insects,  comprising  a few  species  of  moderate 
size  ; distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  wings  ; the  body  oblong, 
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depressed,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout;  j 
the  prothorax  large,  flat,  and  quadrate  ; the  I 
eyes  prominent  and  globose,  and  between  | 
them  three  ocelli  in  a triangle  ; the  man-  i 
dibles  small,  flat,  and  membranous  ; and  j 
the  antennai  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  ‘ 
multi-articulate.  The  insects  belonging  to  I 
this  family  frequent  damp  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  I 
resting  upon  stones,  palings,  and  plants  1 
growing  close  to  the  water’s  edge  ; they  are 
sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  the  larger 
species  are  esteemed  an  excellent  bait  for 
trout.  In  their  preparatory  states  they 
reside  in  the  water,  the  larvaj  being  naked, 
not  enclosed  in  a case,  and  in  general  form 
resembling  the  imago,  except  in  wanting 
wings.  These  insects  have  been  studied 
much  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Newman,  and 
abroad  by  M.  Pictet  of  Geneva  ; the  latter 
has  published  their  history  with  much 
detail. 

PERN,  or  HONEY-BUZZARD.  ( Pernis 
apivorvs .)  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  British  birds  of  prey,  or  rather  of  such 
migratory  species  as  become  occasional  visit- 
ants here.  It  is  a trifle  longer  than  the  com- 
mon Buzzard,  and  rather  more  slender  : the 
bill  is  black,  the  irides  yellow,  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  ash-coloured,  and  the  cheeks  are 
covered  with  small  feathers.  The  neck,  back, 
scapulars,  and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a deep  brown  ; the  breast  and  belly 
are  white,  marked  with  dusky  spots  pointing 
downwards  ; the  tail  is  long,  of  a dull  brown 
colour,  and  marked  with  three  broad  dusky 
bars,  between  each  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  of  the  same  colour,  but  narrower  : the 
legs  are  short,  strong,  and  thick  ; and  the  j 
claws  are  large  and  black.  The  Honey 
Buzzard  generally  lays  two  eggs,  blotched 
over  with  a fainter  and  a deeper,  red : it 
builds  its  nest  on  small  twigs,  which  it  covers  j 
with  wool.  It  feeds  on  bees,  wasps,  &c. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  changes  ! 
which  take  place  in  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  ! 
communicated  by  W.  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  to  the  “Zoologist,"  the 
writer  says,  “ As  the  Honey  Buzzard  has, 

I believe,  never,  except  in  the  instance  re- 
corded by  White  of  Selbourne,  in  the  year 
1780,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have 
bred  in  this  country,  British  ornithologists 
are  deprived  of  this  means  of  watching  the 
I changes  by  which  it  ultimately  assumes  the 
adult  dress.  For  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
procure  the  eggs  or  young  from  those  coun- 
tries of  the  East  to  which  this  species  is  said 
to  be  indigenous,  the  process  would  be  so 
tedious  and  expensive,  that  few  naturalists 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  it ; and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  rearing  young  birds,  and  the  many 
casualties  towhich  they  are  subject  during  the 
process  of  moulting,  are  well  known.  — six 
specimens  are  delineated  ; and  the  grada- 
tions from  a dark  clove  brown  in  the  plumage 
of  one,  to  the  almost  pure  white  (except  of 
the  wings  and  tail)  in  another,  are  truly  re- 
markable : but  that  these  striking  differences 
are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  certain  peri- 
odical changes,  and  partly  arising  lrom  the 
difference  of  age  and  sex,  there  can  be 


no  doubt.  Four  of  the  birds  there  figured 
were  taken  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  the 
month  of  September,  1841.  It  it  an  error, 
however,  to  imagine  that  the  Honey-buzzard 
does  not  breed  in  this  country,  or  that  it  to 
rarely  happens  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
naturalists  to  refer  to  bo  distant  a date  at  the 
year  1780  : several  recent  instances  of  it*  ni- 
dification  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
could  easily  be  given  ; the  usual  season  for 
it  being  about  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
nests  are  chiefly  composed  of  sticks  and 
twigs,  and  mode  very  shallow,  except  just 
where  the  eggs  are  deposited  ; and  the  situa- 
tion chosen  for  the  nest  is  generally  on  one 
of  the  largest  branches  of  an  oak. 

PERNA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca,  the  Bhell  of  which  is  Bub-equi valve, 
irregular,  compressed,  and  foliaceous  ; hinge 
straight  and  broad,  divided  into  parallel 
grooves  ; bosses  small  ; margins  very  brittle. 
They  are  mostly  from  India,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  &c.,  and  generally  found  adhering  to 
rocks  deep  in  the  sea  ; considerable  cluster* 
being  frequently  found  attached  firmly  to 
each  other  by  the  byssus.  The  genus  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  straightness, 
number,  and  regularity  of  the  grooves  in  the 
hinge  and  the  6inus,  for  the  passage  of  the 
byssus.  Its  shape  recals  to  mind  that  of  a 
gammon  of  bacon  : hence  the  name. 

PETAXOCERA.  A tribe  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  comprising  those  which  have  an- 
tenna} terminated  by  a foliated  mass.  The 
mandibles  are  verj*  variable  in  their  struc- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the 
various  groups  ; and  the  head  and  thorax 
of  the  males  are  armed  with  strange  horn* 
or  protuberances,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  uses.  The  body  is  generally 
more  or  less  oval  and  convex,  the  legs  robust, 
and  the  anterior  tibiae  dentated  on  the 
outside.  In  many  of  the  insects,  especially 
those  which  feed  upon  leaves,  the  internal 
edge  of  the  mandibles  is  formed  into  a broad 
horny  plate,  with  various  transverse  chan- 
nels, well  formed  for  masticating.  These 
insects  subsist  on  vegetable  substances,  some 
while  in  a state  of  decay,  and  others  upon 
fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  their  larv®  devour- 
ing the  roots  of  grass,  &rc.,  and  often  doing 
much  damage.  The  head  of  the  .larva  is 
generally  large  and  horny,  convex  in  front, 
with  the  top  curved  ; the  mandibles  are 
strong,  flat  on  the  anterior  surface,  concave 
on  the  posterior : the  legs  are  robust,  with 
four  joints,  terminated  by  a strong  hook. 
Some  of  these  Ian*®  are  several  years  in  at- 
taining their  full  size  ; they  then  form,  in 
situations  where  they  reside,  an  oval  cocoon, 
composed  of  earth,  excrements,  and  morsels 
of  gnawed  wood.  &c.  agglutinated  together. 
The  pup®  are  of  the  ordinary  form  ; but 
the  sheaths  of  the  lower  wings  are  rather 
longer  than  those  of  the  elytra.  As  exam- 
ples of  this  tribe  we  may  cite  the  Cockcha- 
fer, Stag-beetle,  Rose-bketlk,  Scaha- 
BiKUS,  &C. 

PETALURA.  A genus  of  gigantic  Dra- 
gon-flies, found  in  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand  ; a closely  allied  species  of  which 
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seems  at  one  time  to  have  lived  in  this 
country,  although  now  alone  known  by 
fossil  remains,  figured  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
under  the  name  of  (Eshiui  liassina.  There 
are  two  species  known — the  Petalura  gi- 
gcintea  of  New  Holland,  and  the  Petalura 
Carovei  of  New  Zealand  ; both  of  which 
may  be  at  once  known  by  the  largely  de- 
veloped appendages  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  accompanying  figure,  copied 


C A ROVE' s D R AGON- FLY. 

(PETALXJRA  CAROVEI  ) 

from  the  Zoology  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror,  will  give  a tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  form  of  this  curious  genus  of 
Neuroptera.  The  name,  we  may  remark, 
i was  given  to  it  in  compliment  to  the  author 
1 of  ‘ The  Story  without  an  End,’  in  which 
a Dragon-fly  is  made  to  act  an  important 
I part. 

PETAURUS.  The  Flying  Phalanger  : 
a Marsupial  animal  which  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  the  true  Phalanger,  as  the 
flying  squirrel  does  to  the  ordinary  squirrel. 
By  means  of  the  skin  which  is  extended 
between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  the  animal 
can  partially  sustain  itself  in  the  air  : and 
its  aerial  evolutions,  when  favoured  by  the 
shades  of  evening,  are  considered  peculiarly 
graceful.  It  is  destitute  of  the  prehensile 
tail  of  the  true  Phalangers. 

PETREL.  ( T/iala&tidroma .)  A genus  of 
celebrated  oceanic  bird*. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  so  well  known  and 
much  dreaded  by  sailors  as  the  harbingers 
ofastorrn, — and  to  whom  the  soubrit/uet  of 
Mother  Carey’s  Chicken  has  been  given, — 
are  the  least  of  all  the  web  footed  birds, 
being  only  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  half  an  inch  long,  hooked  at  the  tip  ; 
the  nostrils  tubular.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  black,  sleek,  und  glossed 
with  bluish  reflections  : the  brow,  cheeks, 
and  under  parts,  sooty  brown  ; the  rump, 
and  some  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  tail, 
white  : legs  slender,  black,  and  scarcely  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  from  the 
knee  joint  to  the  end  of  the  toes.  In  the 
length  of  its  wings,  and  the  swiftness  of  its 
flight,  it  resembles  the  Chimney  Swallow. 
It  is  met  with  on  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
diving,  or  swimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
heavy  rolling  waves  of  the  most  tempestuous 


sea,  quite  at  ease,  and  in  security  ; und  yet 
it  seems  to  foresee  and  fear  the  coming  storm 
before  the  seaman  can  discover  any  appear- 
ance of  its  approach  ; flocking  together,  and 
matting  a clamorous  piercing  cry,  as  if  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  his  danger.  They  feed 
on  small  marine  animuls  and  seeds  of  sea- 
weeds, and  appear  very  fond  of  fat  or  grease, 
for  which,  and  for  the  animals  put  in  motion, 
they  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for 
great  distances.  They  breed  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs.  They 
fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  the  water; 
and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they  suspend 
themselves  by  extending  their  wings,  and 
appear  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  are  four  species,  which  are  so  closely 
ullied  as  to  be  often  confounded.  C.  Buo- 
naparte, who  paid  much  attention  to  this 
genus  of  oceanic  birds,  designates  them  as 
follows  : — Thalassidroma  Wilsonii  (Stormy 
Petrel) ; deep  sooty  black  ; tail  even  ; wings 
reaching  a little  beyond  its  tip  ; tube  of  the 
nostrils  recurved  ; tarsus  one  and  a half 
inch  long — T Leachii  (Forked-tailed  Pe- 
trel) ; brownish  black ; tail  forked  ; wings 


(THALASSIDROMA  LEACHII.) 

not  reaching  beyond  the  tip  ; tube  of  the 
nostrils  straight  ; tarsus  one  inch  long.  Our 
figure  represents  this  species ; it  is  copied 
from  the  great  work  of  Audubon  ‘The  Birds 
of  America.’ — T.  pelagica  ; sooty  black  ; 
tail  even  ; wings  reaching  a little  beyond  it ; 
tube  of  the  nostrils  almost  straight : tarsus 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. — T.  Oceanian; 
brownish  black  ; tail  slightly  emargimite  ; 
wings  reaching  more  than  an  inch  beyond 
it ; tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved  ; tarsus 
nearly  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
— “ Whisking  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow 
through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  abyss,  and 
darting  away  over  the  foaming  crest  of  some 
mountain  wave,  they  attend  the  labouring 
bark  in  all  her  perilous  course.  When  the 
storm  subsides  they  retire  to  rest,  and  are  no 
more  seen."  [For  Sooty  Petrel,  see  Pukfi- 
NUS.] 

PETRICOLA.  A genus  of  Conchifcra, 
found  in  various  purts  of  the  world,  in  rocks, 
corals,  &e.,  but  most  abundant  in  America. 
They  are  delicate,  white,  and  radiated  ; und 
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contain  a tongue-shaped  mollusc,  the  foot 
j of  which  is  small.  The  shell  is  equivalve, 
inequilateral,  transverse,  and  variously  ob- 
' long  ; anterior  side  rounded,  posterior  side 
j more  or  less  attenuated,  slightly  gaping  ; 
hinge  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve, 
and  two  muscular  impressions  in  each  ; liga- 
ment external. 

PETROGALE.  A well  characterized 
genus  of  the  Kangaroo  family,  first  described 
by  Mr.  Gray.  The  species  frequent  rocky 
mountains,  preferring  in  some  instances 
those  that  are  most  precipitous.  The  Brush- 
tailed Rock  Wallaby  (P.  penicillata)  has  a 
harshish  loug  fur,  of  a dusky  brown  hue, 
tinged  with  red  and  grey  : a white  streak 
passes  down  the  middle  of  the  throat  ; the 
tail  is  black,  very  long,  and  furnished  with 
long  hairs  which  form  a brush.  The  length 
of  the  male  is  about  three  feet  and  a half. 
It  is  a strictly  gregarious  species,  assembling 
in  such  numbers  (Mr.  Gould  informs  us)  os 
to  form  well-beaten  paths  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  : their  agility  is  very  great, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and,  like  the 
chamois  or  goat,  alighting  on  perilously 
narrow  ledges  — a habit  which  protects  them 
from  the  aborigines  aud  the  native  Austra- 
lian dog.  The  species  is  strictly  nocturnal 
in  its  habits.  It  occasionally  ascends  trees, 
not  using  the  tail  as  a help.  We  are  assured 
by  Mr.  Gould  that  the  flesh  is  excellent.  Cap- 
tain Grey,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Australia, 
has  described  the  habits  of  one  of  these,  and 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  all  somewhat  si- 
milar, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  species  called  the 
Short-eared  Rock  Kangaroo  (P.  brachiotis ), 
which  is  found  in  North-western  Australia. 
He  says,  “ This  graceful  little  animal  is  ex- 
cessively wild  and  shy  in  its  habits,  fre- 
quenting in  the  day-time  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  rocks,  and  only  descending 
into  the  valleys  to  feed  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening.  When  disturbed 
in  the  day-time,  among  the  roughest  and 
most  precipitous  rocks,  it  bounds  along  from 
one  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  apparent 
facility,  and  is  so  watchful  and  wary  in  its 
habits  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  a 
shot  at  it.  One  very  surprising  thing  is, 
liow  it  can  support  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  exposed  in  the  situations  it  always 
frequents  amongst  the  burning  sandstone 
rocks,  the  mercury  there  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  being  frequently  136°.  I have  never 
seen  these  animals  in  the  plains  or  lowlands, 
and  believe  that  they  frequent  mountains 
alone.” 

PETROICA.  A genus  of  interesting  Pas- 
serine birds,  found  in  Australia,  of  which 
Mr.  Gould  lias  described  several  species. 

The  Petroica  Multicolor,  or  Scarlet- 
breasted Robin.  This  elegant  species  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland  and  all  the  finall 
islands  lying  off  the  southern  coast,  the  low 
bushes  and  woods  skirting  the  open  plains 
and  sterile  districts  being  its  favourite  places 
of  resort.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gould,  that, 
like  our  own  Redbreast,  the  familiarity  with 
which  this  beuutiful  Robin  enters  the  gar- 


dens and  dwellings,  necessarily  makes  it  a 
great  favourite  { **  its  attractiveness  is  more-  j 
over  much  enhanced  by  its  more  gay  attire,  ‘ 
the  strong  contrasts  of  scarlet,  jet-black,  and 
white  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
to  behold  of  anv  of  the  birds  of  Australia  ; *'  I 
but  its  song  and  call-note,  though  resembling 
the  European  bird,  are  much  more  feeble. 
The  head,  throat,  and  upper  surface  of  the 
male  are  black  ; forehead  snowy- white  : a 
longitudinal  and  two  oblique  bands  of  white 
on  the  wings  ; breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
belly  scarlet  ; lower  part  of  the  belly  white; 
bill  and  feet  black.  The  breast  of  the  female 
is  strongly  tinged  with  red,  but  the  chief 
part  of  her  plumage  is  brown.  The  nest, 
which  is  compactly  made  and  secure  1 yp  1 aced,  ! 
is  composed  of  dried  grasses,  narrow  stripe  of 
bark,  mosses  and  lichens,  all  bound  firmly 
together  with  cobwebs  and  the  finest  fibres  # 
of  vegetables,  and  lined  with  feathers,  wool, 
or  soft  hair.  The  eggs  are  generally  three 
or  four  in  number  ; greenish-white,  slightly 
tinged  with  flesh  colour,  and  rather  minutely 
freckled  all  over  with  olive-brown.  Two  or 
three  broods  are  generally  reared  in  the  year, 
the  period  of  nidification  commencing  in 
August  and  ending  in  February. 

The  Petroica  Superciliosa.  or  White- 
eyebrowed  Robin.  This  species  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bur- 
dekin  Lakes,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  while  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Leichardt,  during  his  adven- 
turous expedition  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port 
Essington  ; and  it  is  thus  noticed  in  that 
gentleman’s  journal  : — " May  14th.  In  a 
ramble  with  my  gun  I shot  a new  bird,  the 
actions  of  which  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
Petroicce  and  the  Eopsaltrice ; like  the  former, 
it  carries  its  tail  very  erect,  but  is  more  re- 
tiring in  its  habits  than  those  birds  ; on 
the  other  hand,  its  notes  resemble  those  of 
the  latter.  It  inhabits  the  dense  jungle- 
like vegetation  growing  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  fig-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Burde- 
kin.”  Over  the  eye  is  a long  white  stripe, 
and  the  throat,  abdomen,  under  surface  of 
the  shoulder,  and  the  bases  of  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  white  ; lores,  ear-coverts, 
wing-coverts,  and  the  primaries  and  second- 
aries, for  some  distance  beyond  the  white, 
deep  black  ; all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail,  sooty  brown  ; all  but  the  two  central  \ 
tail-feathers 'largely  tipped  with  white  ; bill 
and  feet  black. 

Another  species,  the  Petroica  Ertthro- 
oastra,  or  Norfolk  Island  Robin,  to 
which  locality  it  is  believed  to  be  strictly 
confined,  is  thus  described  : — The  male  has 
the  forehead  silvery  white  : a small  patch 
on  the  wings  near  the  shoulder,  under  wing- 
coverts,  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts 
white  ; chest  and  abdomen  very  rich  scarlet ; 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage  deep  black  ; 
bill  black  ; feet  brown.  The  female  has  the 
crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface, 
wings,  and  tail  reddish  brown  ; throat  white, 
tinged  with  brown  : chest  and  centre  of  the 
; abdomen  washed  with  scarlet  : lower  part  of 
1 the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 

! flanks  brown  •,  bill  blackish  brown  ; feet  yel- 
^ lowish  brown. 
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The  other  species  are  Petroica  Goodenovii » 
or  Red-capped  Robin  ; Petroica  phcenicea , 
or  Flame- breasted  Robin  ; Petroica  bicolor , 
or  Pied- Robin  ; and  Petroica  fusca,  or  Dusky 
• Robin  : — all  closely  assimilating  in  manners 
: and  economy  to  the  one  above  described,  but 
differing  from  that  and  each  other  in  specific 
. characteristics. 

PEZOPORUS,  or  GROUND  PARRA- 
KEETS.  A genus  of  the  family  Psittacidce; 
so  called  from  their  terrestrial  habits.  To 
1 this  genus  belongs  the  beautiful  green  and 
I black-marked  New  Holland  Parrot  — the 
: Plzoporus  Fokmosus,  to  which  Mr.  Gould, 
i the  historiographer  of  the  Birds  of  Australia, 

! thus  alludes  in  his  large  and  noble  work  : 
“Unlike  some  of  the  African  members  of  its 
1 family,  who  are  inelegant  in  form  and  slow 
and  ungraceful  in  their  actions,  the  P.  for- 
1 mosus  is  as  active  and  graceful  as  can  be  well 
i imagined  ; and  although  in  its  colouring  it 
cannot  vie  with  some  of  its  more  gaudily 
attired  brethren,  it  possesses  a style  of  plu- 
mage and  diversity  of  markings  far  from  un- 
pleasing. Having  very  frequently  encoun- 
tered it  in  a 3tate  of  nature,  I am  enabled 
to  state  that  in  its  action  it  differs  from 
every  other  known  species  of  its  race,  as  it 
does  also  in  its  habits  and  economy,  which  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  describe.  Whether  the 
power  of  perching  is  entirely  denied  to  it 
or  not  I am  uncertain,  but  I never  6aw  it 
fly  into  a tree,  nor  could  I ever  force  it  to 
take  shelter  on  the  branches.  It  usually 
frequents  either  sandy  sterile  districts 
covered  with  tufts  of  rank  grass  and  herbage, 
or  low  swampy  flats  abounding  with  rushes 
and  the  other  kinds  of  vegetation  peculiar 
to  such  situations.  It  is  generally  observed 
either  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  from  its  very 
recluse  habits,  and  great  powers  of  running, 
it  is  seldom  or  ever  seen  until  it  is  flushed, 
and  then  only  for  a short  time,  as  it  soon 
pitches  again  and  runs  off  to  a place  of 
seclusion,  often  under  the  covert  of  the 
grass-tree  ( Xarthorrhcea ),  which  abounds 
in  the  districts  it  frequents.”  * * * It  flies 
near  the  ground  with  great  rapidity,  fre- 
quently making  several  zigzag  turns  in  the 
short  distance  of  a hundred  yards,  beyond 
which  it  seldom  passes  without  again  rest- 
ing on  the  ground.  Its  flesh  is  excellent, 
being  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than 
that  of  the  snipe,  and  equalling,  if  not  sur- 
passing, that  of  the  quail.  Its  white  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  ground.  It  is  a native 
of  South  Australia,  and  is  found  also  in 
Yan  Diemen’s  Land. 

PHACOCHCERUS.  A genus  of  Pachy- 
dermata  allied  to  Swine,  and  from  the  pro- 
jecting appendages  about  the  head  called 
Warty  /lugs.  They  are  natives  of  Africa. 

PHzETON.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds. 
[See  Tropic  Bird.] 

PHALACROCORAX.  A genus  of  Pal- 
mipede birds  ; for  the  characters  and  various 
species  of  which  see  the  article  Cormorant. 
In  addition  to  what  is  there  given,  we  think 
that  the  following  extract,  although  long,  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  the  in- 
troduction of  it  here  : it  is  taken  from  Mr. 


Robert  Fortune’s  “Three  Years'  Wander- 
ings in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China  — 
“The  most  singular  of  all  the  methods  of 
catching  fish  in  China  is  that  of  training 
and  employing  a large  species  of  cormorant 
for  this  purpose,  generally  called  the  fish- 
ing-cormorant. These  are  certainly  wonder- 
ful birds.  I have  frequently  met  with  them 
on  the  canals  and  lakes  in  the  interior,  and, 
had  I not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  their  ex- 
traordinary docility,  I should  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  my  mind  to  be- 
lieve what  authors  have  said  about  them. 
The  first  time  I saw  them  w’as  on  a canal  a 
few  miles  from  Ning-po.  I was  then  on  my 
way  to  a celebrated  temple  in  that  quarter, 
where  I intended  to  remain  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  make  collections  of  objects  of 
natural  history  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
the  birds  came  in  sight  I immediately  made 
my  boatmen  take  in  our  sail,  and  we  re- 
mained stationary  for  some  time  to  observe 
their  proceedings.  There  were  two  small 
boats,  containing  one  man  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  birds  in  each.  The  birds  were  stand- 
ing perched  on  the  sides  of  the  little  boat, 
and  apparently  had  just  arrived  at  the  fish- 
ing-ground, and  were  about  to  commence 
operations.  They  were  now  ordered  out  of 
the  boats  by  their  masters  ; and  bo  well 
trained  were  they,  that  they  went  on  the 
water  immediately,  scattered  themselves 
over  the  canal,  and  began  to  look  for  fish. 
They  have  a beautiful  sea-green  eye,  and, 
quick  as  lightning,  they  see  and  dive  upon 
the  finny  tribe,  which,  once  caught  in  the 
sharp-notched  bill  of  the  bird,  never  by  any 
possibility  can  escape.  The  cormorant  now 
rises  to  the  surface  with  the  fish  in  its  bill, 
and  the  moment  he  is  seen  by  the  Chinaman 
he  is  called  back  to  the  boat.  As  docile  as  a 
dog,  he  swims  after  his  master,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  pulled  into  the  san-pan,  where 
he  disgorges  his  prey,  and  again  resumes  his 
labours.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  still, 
if  one  of  the  cormorants  gets  hold  of  a fish 
of  large  size,  so  large  that  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  taking  it  to  the  boat,  some 
of  the  others,  seeing  his  dilemma,  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  their  efforts  united 
capture  the  animal  and  haul  him  off  to  the 
boat.  Sometimes  a bird  seemed  to  get  lazy 
or  playful,  and  swam  about  without  at- 
tending to  his  business  ; and  then  the 
Chinaman,  with  a long  bamboo,  which  he 
also  used  for  propelling  the  boat,  struck  the 
water  near  where  the  bird  was,  without, 
however,  hurting  him,  calling  out  to  him  at 
the  same  time  m an  angry  tone.  Imme- 
diately, like  the  truant  schoolboy  who  neg- 
lects his  lessons  and  is  found  out,  the  cor- 
morant gives  up  his  play  and  resumes  his 
labours.  A small  string  is  put  round  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  him  from  swal- 
lowing the  fish  which  he  catches  5 and  great 
care  is  taken  that  this  string  is  placed  and 
fastened  so  that  it  will  not  slip  farther  down 
upon  his  neck  and  choke  him,  which  other- 
wise it  would  be  very  apt  to  do. 

“Since  I first  saw  these  birds  on  the  Ning- 
po  Canal,  I have  had  opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing them  and  their  operations  in  many  other 
| parts  of  China,  more  particularly  in  the 
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country  between  the  towns  of  Ilang-chow- 
foo  and  Shang-hae.  I also  saw  great  num- 
bers of  them  on  the  river  Min,  near  Foo- 
chow-foo.  I was  most  anxious  to  get  some 
living  specimens,  that  I might  take  them 
home  to  England.  Having  great  difficulty 
iu  inducing  the  Chinese  to  part  with  them, 
or,  indeed,  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject, 
when  I met  them  in  the  country,  owing  to 
our  place  of  meeting  being  generally  in 
those  parts  of  the  interior  where  the  English 
are  never  seen,  I applied  to  her  Majesty’s 
consul  at  Shang-hae  (Captain  Balfour),  who 
very  kindly  sent  one  of  the  Chinese  con- 
nected with  the  consulate  into 'the  country, 
and  procured  two  pairs  for  me.  The  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  provide  food  for  them  on 
the  voyage  from  Shang-hae  to  Hong-Kong. 
We  procured  a large  quantity  of  live  eels, 
this  being  a principal  part  of  their  food,  and 
put  them  into  a jar  of  mud  and  fresh  water. 
These  they  eat  in  a most  voracious  manner, 
swallowing  them  whole,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, vomiting  them  afterwards.  If  one 
bird  was  unlucky  enough  to  vomit  his  eel, 
he  was  fortunate  indeed  if  he  caught  it 
again,  for  another,  as  voracious  as  himself, 
would  instantly  6eize  it,  and  swallow  it  in  a 
moment.  Often  they  would  fight  stoutly 
for  the  fish,  and  then  it  either  became  the 
property  of  one,  or,  as  often  happened,  their 
sharp  bills  divided  the  prey,  and  each  ran 
off  and  devoured  the  half  wliich  fell  to  his 
share.  During  the  passage  down  we  en- 
countered a heavy  gale  at  sea ; and  as 
the  vessel  wras  one  of  those  small  clipper 
schooners,  she  pitched  and  rolled  very.much, 
shipping  seas  from  bow  to  stern,  which  set 
everything  on  her  decks  swimming.  I put 
my  head  out  of  the  cabin  door  when  the  gale 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  first  thing  I saw 
was  the  cormorants  devouring  the  eels, 
which  were  floating  all  over  the  decks.  I 
then  knew  that  the  jar  must  have  been 
turned  over  or  smashed  to  pieces,  and  that 
of  course  all  the  eels  which  escaped  the  bills 
of  the  cormorants  were  now  swimming  in 
the  ocean.  After  tills  I was  obliged  to  feed 
them  upon  anything  on  board  which  I could 
find  ; but  when  I arrived  at  Hong-Kong 
they  were  not  in  very  good  condition  : two 
of  them  died  soon  after : and  as  there  was 
no  hope  of  taking  the  others  home  alive,  I 
was  obliged  to  kill  them  and  preserve  their 
skins. 

“ The  Chinaman  from  whom  I bought 
these  birds  has  a large  establishment  for 
fishing  and  breeding  the  birds  about  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  Shanghae,  and  between 
that  town  and  Chapoo.  They  sell  at  a high 
price  even  amongst  the  Chinese  themselves  ; 
I believe  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  pair, 
that  is,  from  thirty  shillings  to  forty  shillings. 
As  I was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  their 
food  and  habits,  Mr.  Medhurst,  junior,  the 
interpreter  to  the  British  consulate  at  Shang- 
hae,  kindly  undertook  to  put  some  questions 
to  the  man  who  brought  them,  and  sent  me 
the  following  notes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject: ‘The  fish-catching  birds  eat  small 

fish,  yellow  eels,  and  pulse-jelly.  At  5 r.  M. 
every  day  each  bird  will  eat  six  taels  (eight 
ounces)  of  eeis  or  fish,  and  a catty  of  pulse- 
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jelly.  They  lay  egg*  after  three  years,  and 
iu  the  fourth  or  fifth  mouth.  Hen*  are  u»ed 
to  incubate  the  eggs.  When  about  to  lay, 
their  faces  turn  red,  and  then  a good  hen 
must  be  prepared.  The  date  must  be  clearly 
written  upon  the  shell*  of  the  egg*  laid,  and 
they  will  hatch  in  les*  titan  twenty-five 
days.  When  hatched,  take  the  young  and 
put  them  upon  cotton,  spread  upon  some 
warm  water,  and  feed  them  with  eel’s  blood 
for  five  days.  After  five  day*  they  can  be 
fed  with  eel’s  flesh  chopped  fine,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  watching  tm»rn. 
When  fisliing,  a straw  tie  mint  be  put  upon 
their  necks,  to  prevent  them  from  swallow- 
ing the  fish  when  they  catch  them.  In  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  of  the  year  they  will 
daily  descend  into  the  water  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  catch  fish  until  five  in 
the  aftemooD,  when  they  will  come  on  shore. 
They  will  continue  to  go  on  in  this  way 
until  the  third  month,  after  which  time 
they  cannot  fish  until  the  eighth  month 
comes  round  again.  The  male  is  easily 
known  from  the  female,  it  being  generally  a 
larger  bird,  and  in  having  a darker  and 
more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  size  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the  male  . 
being  large,  and  that  of  the  female  small.’  j 
Such  are  the  habits  of  this  extraordinary  • 
bird.  As  the  months  named  in  the  note  ! 
just  quoted  refer  to  the  Chinese  calendar,  it  ; 
follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in  the  • 
summer  months,  but  commence  in  autumn,  1 
about  October,  and  end  about  May  — periods  ] 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth*  and  third 
month  of  the  Chinese  year.”  [See  Cob- 
moraxt.] 

The  Spotted  Cormorant.  ( Phalacro- 
corax  punctaius.)  This  beautiful  species 
of  Cormorant  is  a native  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  abundant,  although  it 
is  extremely  rare  in  ornithological  collec- 
tions. It  builds  among  rocks,  and  also  on 
trees  which  grow  near  the  water.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Gould’s  splendid  **  Birds  of 
Australia”  as  follows  : — “Vertical  and  oc- 
cipital crest,  crown  of  the  head  and  throat 
sooty  black  ; back  of  the  neck,  lower  part  of 
the  back,  and  rump  glossy  green  ; a white 
Btripe  commencing  above  the  eye  passes 
down  each  side  of  the  neck  to  the  flanks ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
beautiful  leaden  gray  ; under  tail-coverts 
and  tail  black  ; mantle,  scapularies,  and 
wings  brownish  ash,  all  the  feathers  except 
the  secondaries  and  primaries  having  a 
small  spot  of  black  at  their  tip  ; from  the 
throat,  sides,  and  back  of  the  neck  and 
thighs,  arise  numerous  plume-like  white 
feathers  of  a 6oft  loose  texture  ; those  on  the 
6ides  and  back  of  the  neck  arc  very  nume- 
rous, but  on  the  other  parts  they  are  few 
and  thinly  scattered.” 

PHAL^ENA.  [See  Moth.] 

PIIALANGER.  (Phalanpista.)  A genus 
of  Marsupial  animals,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  second  and  third  U>es  of  the  hind 
feet  united  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx  in  m 
common  cutaneous  sheath.  The  Pftalan- 
gista  Cuvicri  may  be  taken  os  an  example. 
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There  are  several  species  of  Plmlangers  in 
Australia,  belonging  to  the  genera  Phalan- 
ffi-da.  Dromicia , and  Hepoona.  They  are 


(PHALANOI8TA  OtJVIERI.) 

' particularly  organized  for  living  in  trees. 
In  Mr.  Gould’s  works  on  the  Quadrupeds  of 
Australia,  descriptions  and  figures  of  all  the 
species  will  be  found. 

PHALANGIDA3.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Amchnidce,  called  Harvest-men,  or  Shep- 
herd-Spiders. They  have  two  thread-like 
palpi,  terminated  by  a small  hook  ; the  legs 
are  long  and  slender,  the  tarsi  consisting 
of  more  than  fifty  joints.  The  majority  of 
them  live  upon  the  ground,  upon  plants,  or 
at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  are  very  active  : 
others,  less  agile,  hide  themselves  between 
stones,  in  moss,  &c. 

PHALAROPE.  ( Phdlaropus .)  A genus 
of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  family 
Loixgirostrts.  They  live  in  small  flocks  on 

■ the  sea-coasts,  and  feed  on  aquatic  and  mol- 
luscous animals.  They  fly  well,  and  swim  ex- 

j pertly,  resisting  the  heaviest  waves,  but  never 
| dive.  They  inhabit  far  north,  migrating 
I in  the  autumn  and  winter  to  the  temperate 
; regions  of  both  continents.  The  female  builds 
| on  the  shore  among  the  grass,  laying  from 
four  to  six  eggs.  Both  6exes  incubate,  and 
attend  on  the  young. 

PFIASCOLOTHERIUM.  [See  Supple- 
ment.] 

PHASCOLARCTOS,  or  KOALA.  ( Pints - 
color ctos  cinereiis.)  A Marsupial  animal, 
closely  allied  to  the  Phalangers.  It  is 
stoutly  made,  has  robust  limbs  and  powerful 
! claws,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail.  It 
I lives  chiefly  on  fruits,  and  its  habits  are 
arboreal  : as  it  passes  along  the  branches  of 

■ trees,  it  suspends  itself  by  its  claws,  after  the 
| manner  of  a Sloth.  It  also  visits  the  ground, 

however  ; burrows  with  facility  ; and  there 
remains  in  a dormant  state  during  the  cold 
season.  The  fore  feet  of  this  animal  have 
each  five  toes,  of  which  two  are  opposed  to 
the  other  three  ; a zoological  fact  worthy  of 
note,  as  it  is  the  only  instance  among  Mam- 
malia : in  the  hind  feet  this  power  does  not 
exist.  When  the  young  one  leaves  the  pouch, 
it  clings  to  the  back  of  the  parent  for  some 
time.  In  New  South  Wales,  where  they  are 
common,  they  are  often  called  “ Monkeys,” 
and  sometimes  “ Bears.”  We  extract  a short 
account  of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  for  Dec.  31.  1830,  and 
was  written  by  one  who  has  shot  them,  and 
also  kept  them  in  a state  of  confinement 


lor  some  time.  “ They  have  four  hands, 
having  naked  palms,  which  are  armed  with 
crooked  pointed  nails,  exceedingly  sharp, 
and  rather  long.  They  are  covered  with 
fur  of  a bluish-gay  colour,  very  thick,  and 
extremely  soft.  It  is  darker  on  the  back, 
and  paler  under  the  throat  and  belly,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  a reddish-brown  about 
the  rump.  The  nose  is  somewhat  elongated, 
and  appears  as  if  it  was  tipped  with  black 
leather.  The  ears  are  almost  concealed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  fur,  but  have  inwardly 
long  whitish  hairs.  The  eyes  are  round  and 
dark,  sometimes  expressive  and  interesting. 
The  mouth  is  small,  and  they  have  no  tail. 
Their  countenance  altogetheris  by  no  means 
disagreeable,  but  harmless-looking  and  pi- 
tiful. They  seemed  formed  for  climbing 
trees,  but  they  are  rather  slow  in  motion, 
and  but  moderately  active.  Like  many 
other  animals  of  the  colony,  they  are  drowsy 
and  stupid  by  day,  but  become  more  ani- 
mated at  night,  and  when  disturbed  they 
make  a melancholy  cry,  exciting  pity.  *They 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  selecting  the 
blossoms  and  young  shoots  ; and  they  are 
also  said  to  eat  some  particular  kinds  of 
bark.  When  full-grown,  they  appear  about 
the  size  of  a small  Chinese  pig.  They  are 
certainly  formed  differently  from  every  other 
species  of  the  quadrumana,  and  it  is  probable 
they  possess  different  enjoyments.  They 
are  very  inoffensive  and  gentle  in  manners, 
if  not  irritated.  The  first  I ever  saw  of 
these  animals  was  caught  in  a particular 
manner  by  a native  ; und  as  we  witnessed  his 
manoeuvres  with  considerable  curiosity,  it 
may  afford  some  interest  to  relate  the  anec- 
dote. 

“ We  were  ascending  very  early  in  the 
morning  Mount  Tourang,  one  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical stations  in  Argyle,  when  the 
native  perceived  a very  large  monkey  in 
the  act  of  ascending  a tree  : he  caught  it,  and 
being  desirous  of  preserving  the  animal,  we 
tied  it  with  some  silk  kerchiefs  to  the  trunk 
of  a small  tree,  intending  to  take  it  to  the 
camp  on  our  return.  About  sunset  we  were 
descending  the  mountain,  und  did  not  forget 
the  prisoner ; but,  lo  1 on  arriving  at  the  spot, 
the  creature  wras  gone.  The  native  shook  his 
head,  whistled,  and  commenced  examining 
the  neighbouring  trees,  when  presently  he 
espied  the  animal  perched  upon  the  top  of 
a high  tree,  quite  at  home.  “ Me  catch  the 
ruscal  directly,”  said  the  black,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  cut  a thin  pole  about  ten 
feet  in  length.  lie  next  tore  a long  strip  of 
ropy  bark,  which  he  fastened  to  one  end  of 
the  pole,  in  the  form  of  a loop  or  noose  ; after 
which  he  commenced  climbing  the  tree  in 
good  spirits,  and  confident  of  success.  The 
animal,  on  observing  the  approach  of  his 
enemy,  ascended  higher  and  higher  till  he 
readied  the  very  extremity  of  the  leafy  bough 
on  the  top  of  the  tree  : while  the  native, 
mounting  as  high  as  he  could  safely  go, 
could  but  scarcely  reach  him  with  his  pole. 
For  a long  time  he  tried  to  get  the  noose 
over  the  head  of  the  monkey,  and  several 
times,  when  the  native  imagined  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  monkey,  at  work  with  his  fore- 
hand, would  repeatedly  tear  it  off  and  dis- 
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engage  himself.  The  poor  animal,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  his  perplexing  adversary, 
looked  truly  piteous  and  ridiculous,  and  we 
began  to  think  that  the  black  would  fail  in 
his  attempt. 

“ The  native,  however,  growing  impatient 
and  angry,  ascended  a step  higher,  till  the 
very  tree  bent  with  his  weight.  He  tried 
again,  and  having  succeeded  in  slipping  the 
noose  over  the  monkey’s  head,  immediately 
twisted  the  pole  so  as  to  tighten  the  cord. 

“ Me  got  him  rascal,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
looked  downward  to  see  the  best  way  of 
descending.  “ Come  along,  you  rascal,  come 
come,  come  l ” he  cried,  tugging  away  at  the 
monkey,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  quit  his 
post.  Down  they  came  by  degrees,  the 
black  cautiously  managing  his  prisoner, 
every  now  and!  then  making  faces  at  him 
and  teasing  him,  with  great  apparent  de- 
light and  satisfaction  to  himself.  We  could 
not  but  observe  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  he  appeared  at  times  to  treat  the 
monkey  -.  but  this  caution  we  soon  perceived 
was  very  necessary,  tor  when  they  had 
descended  to  where  the  tree  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  black  endeavoured  to  make 
the  animal  pass  him,  so  that  he  might  have 
better  command  over  him.  In  so  doing  the 
monkey  made  a spiteful  catch  or  spring  at 
the  native,  but  which  he  cleverly  avoided 
by  shifting  himself  to  the  other  branch  with 
great  dexterity.  At  length,  however,  both 
the  man  and  the  monkey  arrived  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  when  the  latter,  being 
lowermost,  jumped  unon  the  ground,  got 
loose,  and  having  crawled  to  the  nearest  tree, 
commenced  ascending  again.  We  seized  him 
by  the  rump,  thoughtless  of  danger,  but  soon 
thought  it  advisable  to  quit  our  hold,  when 
the  native,  now  enraged,  sprung  to  his  toma- 
hawk, and  threw  it  with  such  force  at  the 
unlucky  monkey  as  to  knock  him  clean  oft” 
the  tree.  We  took  the  animal  to  the  camp, 
where  it  was  soon  despatched,  as  we  thought, 
from  its  pitiful  cries,  that  it  was  suffering 
torture  from  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk.” 

PHASCOLOMYS.  [See  Wombat.] 

PHASIANELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  in  South  America,  India,  New  Hol- 
land, the  Mediterranean,  &c.  The  head  of 
the  animal  has  two  long  and  round  tenta- 
culn,  with  eyes  on  two  footstalks  ; foot  ob- 
long. The  shell  is  smooth,  oval,  variegated; 
aperture  entire,  oval  ; outer  lip  thin  ; inner 
lip  thin,  spread  over  a portion  of  the  body 
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whorl  ; columella  smooth,  rather  thickened 
towards  the  base  ; operculum  horuy,  spiral 


within.  The  shells  composing  this  genus 
are  richly  marked  with  lines  and  waves  erf  } 
various  and  delicate  colours. 

PHASIANIDiE.  The  name  of  a family  i 
of  Gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the  genus  j 
Phasianus  is  the  type.  [See  PiiBAfeAXT.j 

PHASMID.E,  or  SPECTRE  INSECTS.  ' 
A family  of  Orthopterous  intecis,  allied  to 
the  Mantidoi , peculiar  to  warm  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  their  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  objects  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.  Some  of  them  are  destitute 
of  wings,  and  have  the  appearance  of  dead 
twigs  ; their  legs  being  extended,  and  the 
absence  of  all  motion  for  a considerable  time, 
favouring  the  deception  : others  appear  like 
leaves,  &c.  Their  larvae  differ  but  little  from 
the  perfect  iinsects,  except  in  their  colours, 
and  the  absence  of  wings  ; and  there  are 
several  species  in  which  these  are  never  de- 
veloped. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
they  lose  a limb  by  violence  ; and  this  is 
reproduced,  provided  the  complete  growth  j 
of  the  animal  has  not  been  attained.  A 
species  found  in  the  Navigators’  Islands, 
and  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Williams  in 
Ills  admirable  * Missionary  Enterprises  * — 
destroys  the  top  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  end 
has  been  named  P.  cocophaga  from  this 
circumstance.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  and  of  M.  i 
De  Haan  on  this  singular  group  of  Insects  ; 
we  may  remark  that  their  eggs  are  solitary 
and  not  enclosed  in  a case,  and  that  they 
often  resemble  small  beans  or  other  seeds. 
[See  Phyllium.] 

PHEASANT.  ( Phasianus  colchiaix.)  This 
beautiful  Gallinaceous  bird  derives  its  origin 
from  Eastern  climes,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  first  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor  (as  its  name  imports) ; but  it 
has  now  become  so  thoroughly  naturalized  ( 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  in  most  others 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for 
its  constitution,  and  where  ordinary  care  is  ; 
taken  for  its  preservation,  that  both  here 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe 
it  is  well  known  and  highly  appreciated. 
Of  all  birds,  except,  perhaps,  the  Peacock,  ; 
tne  Pheasant  has  the  most  beautiful  and 
finely  variegated  plumage.  In  size  the  male  j 
may  be  compared  with  the  domestic  Cock. 
The  irides  ore  yellow : round  the  eyes  is  a 
naked  skin,  of  a beautiful  scarlet,  with  small 
black  specks  ; and  under  each  eye  is  a small 
patch  of  short  feathers,  of  a dark  glossy 
purple  colour : the  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a deep  purple,  with  green 
and  blue  reflections  ; the  lower  parts  of  the 
neck  and  breast  are  of  reddish  chestnut, 
edged  with  black,  under  which  appears  a 
transverse  golden  streak;  the  whole  body, 
indeed,  uniting  the  finest  tints  of  golden 
yellow  and  green  with  the  richest  ruby  and 
purple,  set  off  with  spots  of  glossy  black. 
The  legs,  feet,  and  toes  are  horn-coloured. 
The  tail,  which  is  very  long  and  regularly 
wedge-shaped,  partakes  of  the  beautiful  co- 
louring above  described  : and  the  whole  bird 
has  an  air  of  great  elegance.  This  brilliant 


plumage  is,  however,  denied  to  the  female,  I Hare  and  the  Partridge  wander  in  wildest 
tnougu  she  is i by  no  means  uncomely  inform  freedom  through  the  land,  heedless  of  the 
orcolour.  The  natural  home  of 'the  Pheasant  ! fostering  care  of  man,  the  bird  in  question 
ts  tn  the  woods,  which  he  leaves  at  the  close  | will  come  to  us,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  be 

red.  It  will  even  sometimes  associate  with 


of  day,  to  perambulate  the  corn-fields  and 
pastures,  accompanied  by  his  females,  in 
search  of  food.  \\  hen  young,  however,  they 
I principally  subsist  oil  insects,  and  ure  ex- 
' ceedingly  fond  of  ants’  eggs.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest,  of  leaves,  in  some  retired 
spot ; and  lays  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs  ; 
but  in  a state  of  captivity  she  seldom  pro- 
duces above  ten.  In  the  wild  state  she 
hatches  her  brood  with  patience,  vigilance, 
and  courage  ; but  when  kept  tame,  she  be- 
comes so  very  remiss  ui  her  duty,  that  a 
common  hen  is  generally  made  her  sub- 
stitute. The  males  and  females  only  asso- 
ciate together  in  the  first  spring  months. 

hen  disturbed,  they  make  a whirring  noise, 
like  the  Partridge,  and,  from  being  a large 
mark  and  firing  slowly,  they  are  readily 
brought  down  .by  the  sportsman.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and 
domestication,  among  which  ure  the  follow- 


he  poultry  on  the  farm  ; and,  where  it  __ 
not  disturbed,  it  will  roost  in  trees  close  to 
our  habitations.  Its  produce  with  the  barn- 
door fowl  is  unprolific,  and  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice  on 
'die  score  of  brilliancy  of  plumage,  or  of  line 
ness  of  shape.  The  Pheasant  crows  at  all 
seasons,  on  retiring  to  roost.  It  repeats  the 
call  often  during  the  night,  and  again  at 
early  dawn;  and  frequently  in  the  day-time, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  or  at  the 
report  of  a gun,  or  during  a thunder-storm. 
I am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  pair.  The 
female  lays  from  seven  to  eighteen  eggs  ; 
but  in  general  the  nest  contains  about  twelve. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the 
Pheasant  to  the  nature  of  the  barn-door  fowl, 
still  it  has  that  within  it  which  baffles  every 
attempt  on  our  part  to  render  its  domestica- 
tion complete.  What  I allude  to  is,  a most 


• mi  11^1  *j  III  ..  ill,,  X UUUUt  LU  13,  It  IIIIJ3L 

lng:_  lhe  ll/ute  I heasant,  marked  with  a ] singular  innate  timidity,  which  never  fails 
Jew  small  block  spots  on  tile  lieek,  and  rufous  to  show  itself  on  the  sudden  and  abrupt  an- 
the  shoulders  ; the  Ptetl  Pheasant,  \ pearnnee  of  an  object.  I spent  some  mouths 
tne  tan  feathers  of  which  are  black  edged  i in  trying  to  overcome  this  timorous  pro- 
with  white,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  pensity  in  the  Pheasant,  but  I failed  co 
I l,ro«P  a"d  white  ; the  Variegated  pletely  in  the  attempt.  The  voung  bir 

Pheasant , which  is  white  and  rufous  ; and  * 

the  Ringed  Pheasant*  which  lias  a white 


collar.  Foxes  and  Polecats  destroy  many 
| Pheasants  ; and  as  these  are  commonly  fe- 
males engaged  in  incubation,  the  tendency 
to  diminution  of  the  race  from  this  cause  is 
increased  : but  the  chief  loss  of  the  Pheasant- 
breeder  is  caused  by  the  mortality  of  the 
young  birds,  about  the  time  of  changing  their 
nestling  feathers,  produced  by  a convulsive 


pro 
corn- 

attempt.  The  young  birds, 
which  had  been  hatched  under  a domestic 
lien,  soon  became  very  tame,  and  would  even 
receive  food  from  the  hand,  when  it  was 
offered  cautiously  to  them.  They  would  fiv 
up  to  the  window,  and  would  feed  in  com- 
pany with  the  common  poultry.  But  if  any 
body  approached  them  unawares,  off  they 
went  to  the  nearest  cover  with  surprising 
velocity.  They  remained  in  it  till  all  M as 
quiet,  and  then  returned  with  their  usual 


= - u-uu.  men  lckuuieu  wiui  meir  i 

attempt  to  gasp  the  air,  or  expel  the  worms,  I confidence.  Two  of  them  lost  their  liv< 
(a  peculiar  species  of  Entozoon)  that  have 
occasioned  a disease  known  by  the  name  of 
“ the  gapes.”  In  their  wild  state  Pheasants 
feed  upon  all  kinds  of  grain  and  herbage, 
like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes. 

From  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  the  de 


es  in 


the  water  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a pointer,  while  the  barn-door  fowls  seemed 
scarcely  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  in- 
truder. The  rest  took  finally  to  the  M oods 
at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season. 


r.‘v' aV'-'  w"-“  u,,u  me  ue-  i This  particular  kind  of  timidity,  which  does 

lieacy  ,t  l.eir  flesh,  they  are  every  where  not  appear  in  our  domestic  fowls,  seems  to 
considered  by  the  sportsman  as  excellent  me  to  oppose  the  only,  though  at  the  same 
game  ; and  there  is,  accordingly,  no  bird  I time  an  insurmountable,  bar  to  our  final 
upon  which  such  pa.ns  have  been  taken  in  triumph  over  the  Pheasant.  After  attentive 


its  propagation  in  paiks  and  preserves. 

Among  the  various  pleasing  and  edifyinQ 
observations  to  be  found  in  Mr  Wuterton’s 
* Essay 


observation,  I can  perceive  nothing  else  in 
the  habits  of  the  bird,  to  serve  as  a clue  by 
which  M'e  may  be  enabled  to  traee  the  cause 
which  have 


there  ar®  8Vm?  on  ^,1C  of  of  failure  in  the  many  attempts  which  have 

the  1 hea<ant,  and  (intimately  connected  | been  made  to  invite  it  to  breed  in  our  yards, 
with  the  subject)  on  that  most  exciting  topic,  and  retire  to  rest  with  the  barn-door  fowl 
the  game  Jaws.  The  following  ure  extracts,  and  turkey. 

| “ By.  ,the  }awa  of  England,  the  Pheasant  is  i “ Though  a preserve  of  Pheasants  is  an 
considered  game  ; and  the  sportsman  is  under  | unpopular  thing,  still  I am  satisfied  in  my 
the  necessity  of  taking  out  a licence  from  own  mind  that  the  bird  cannot  exist  in  this 
government,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to 
shoot  it.  When  we  consider  the  habits  of 
this  bird,  we  are  apt  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  placing  it  under  tl:.*  denomination  of /era; 
naturii.  and  I am  one  of  those  M ho  think  it 
would  be  a better  plan  to  put  it  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  barn-door  fowl,  by'  making 
it  private  property  ; that  is,  by  considering 


country  without  one  ; at  the  same  time,  I 
am  aware  that  a preserve  may  be  overdone. 
Thus,  when  Pheasants  are  reserved  for  a 
day  of  slaughter,  under  tiic  appellation  of 
a battu , the  regular  supply  of  the  market  is 
endangered,  the  diversion  has  the  appearance 
of  cruelty,  and  no  good  end  seems  to  be 

• - . - o answered.  It  exposes  the  preservers  of 

it  the  property  of  the  person  in  M'hose  field  Pheasunts  in  gciierul  to  the  animadversions 
or  wood  it  may  l»e  found.  I he  Pheasant  is  of  an  angry  press,  which  are  greedily  read, 
a more  than  half-retained  bird.  While  the  ( and  long  remembered,  by  those  whose  situa- 
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tion  in  life  precludes  them  from  joining  in  | game  law*.  How  or  when  these  law*-  are  to 
the  supposed  diversion.  However  ardently  I lx;  amended,  is  an  affair  of  the  legislature. 
I may  wish  to  protect  the  Pheasant  in  an  The  ornithologist  can  do  no  more  than  point 
ornithological  point  of  view,  — I sav  orni-  | out  the  grievance  which  they  inflict  uj#oa 
thological,  for  its  flesh  I heed  not,— still,  I society,  and  hope  that  there  will  soon  h e a 
am  fully  aware  that  the  danger  to  be  in-  | change  in  them  for  the  better.  But  to  the 
curred  and  the  odium  to  be  borne  are  mighty  I point.  Food  and  a quiet  retreat  are  the  two 
objections.  We  read,  that  the  ancients  sa-  j best  offers  that  man  can  make  to  the  fea- 
crificcd  a cock  to  ^Esculapius : perhaps  the  j thered  race,  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
day  is  at  no  great  distance  when  it  will  be  their  abode  on  his  domain  : and  they  are 
considered  an  indispensable  act  of  prudence  : absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  pro- 
for  the  country  gentleman  to  offer  up  his  I pagation  of  the  Pheasant.  This  bird  has 
last  hecatomb  of  Pheasants  at  the  shrine  of  j a capacious  stomach,  and  requires  much 
public  opinion.  nutriment ; while  its  timidity  soon  caux* 

“ To  the  illegal  possession  of  the  Pheasant  it  to  abandon  those  places  which  are  di*- 
alone  may  be  traced  the  sanguinary  noc-  turbed.  It  is  fond  of  acorns,  beech  mast, 
turnal  conflicts  between  the  poachers  and  | the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  seed*  of 
those  who  are  appointed  to  watch  for  its  the  wild  rose,  and  the  tubers  of  the  Jeru- 
safety.  The  poacher  is  well  aware  that  he  salem  artichoke.  As  long  os  these,  and 
cannot  procure  Pheasants  without  the  aid  the  com  dropped  in  the  harvest,  can  t»e 
I of  a gun;  and  he  knows,  at  the  same  time,  | procured,  the  Pheasant  will  do  very  well, 
that  the  report  of  that  gun  will  betray  him,  | In  the  spring  it  finds  abundance  of  nou- 
and  bring  up  the  watchers,  against  whom  rishinent  in  the  sprouting  leaves  of  young 
he  would  have  no  chance  single-handed.  ; clover  ; but,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Wherefore,  in  order  that  he  may  come  off  i new  year  till  the  vernal  period,  tbetrwfld 


victorious,  he  musters  an  overwhelming  force 
of  tinkers,  cobblers,  masons,  smiths,  and  la- 
bourers, armed  with  bludgeons,  and,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a rusty  gun.  Taking  the 
precaution  to  get  well  primed  with  beer,  off 
they  go,  fully  bent  on  having  every  thing 
their  own  way.  The  Pheasants  fall ; the 
watchers  come  up ; oaths  and  curses  are 

poured  out,  and  a desperate  fray  commences. ---  . 

Here  are  furnished,  work  important  for  the  | smaller  kinds  of  grain  : 
nearest  magistrate,  profit  to  his  clerk,  ex-  ^ 
pense  to  the  county,  and  practice  for  Mr. 

Ketch.*  Let  it  be  also  observed,  that  the 
unlawful  capture  of  the  Hare  and  the  Par- 
tridge (which  are  really  ferce  naturd ) does 
not  produce  similar  work  of  mischief.  These 
are  taken  with  nets  and  snares.  The  fewer 


food  affords  a very  scanty  supply  and  the 
bird  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
vagrant  act,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  keep 
it  at  home  by  an  artificial  supply  of  food. 
Boiled  potatoes  (which  the  Pheasant  prefers 
much  to  those  in  the  raw  state)  and  beans 
are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  nourishing  things 
that  can  be  offered  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Beans,  in  the  end,  are  cheaper  than  all  the 
M because  the  little 


birds,  which  usually  swarm  at  the  place 
where  Pheasants  are  fed.  cannot  swallow 
them  ; and,  if  you  conceal  the  beans  under 
yew  or  holly  bushes,  or  under  the  lower 
branches  of  the  spruce  fir  tree,  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  rooks  and  ring-doves. 
About  two  roods  of  the  thousand-headed 
poachers  employed”,  the  more  certain  is  their  cabbage  are  a most  valuable  acquisition i to 
A number  of  men  would  only  do  : the  Pheasant  preserve.  You  sow  a *ew 


lmrmT and  mar  the  plan  of  capture.  So 
silently  is  this  mode  of  poaching  carried  on, 
that  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  not  aware  of  the 
loss  he  is  about  to  sustain  in  the  plunder  of 
his  game.  When  his  Hares  and  Partridges 
are  actually  on  their  way  to  the  dealer's 
shop,  he,  4 good  easy  man,’  may  fancy  that 
they  are  merely  on  a visit  to  his  neighbour’s 
manor,  or  that  the  Fox  and  the  Polecat  may 
have  made  free  with  them.  Not  so  with 
regard  to  the  capture  of  the  Pheasant.  The 
mansion  is  sometimes  beset ; guns  are  fired 
close  to  the  windows  ; females  are  frightened 
into  hysterics  ; and,  if  the  owner  sallies 
forth  to  meet  the  marauders,  his  reception 
is  often  the  most  untoward  and  disagreeable 
that  can  well  be  imagined. 

“ Pheasants  would  certainly  be  delighttul 
ornaments  to  the  lawn  of  the  country  gentle- 
man, were  it  not  for  the  annoying  idea,  that 


ounces  of  seed  in  April,  and  transplant  the 
young  plants,  two  feet  asunder,  in  the  month 
of  June.  By  the  time  that  the  harvest  is  all 
in,  these  cabbages  will  afford  a most  excel- 
lent aliment  to  the  Pheasants,  and  are  par- 
ticularly serviceable  when  the  ground,  is 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  I often  think 
that  Pheasants  are  unintentionally  destroyed 
by  farmers  during  the  autumnal  seed-time. 
They  have  a custom  oi  steeping  the  wheat 
in  arsenic  water.  This  must  be  injurious 
to  birds  which  pick  up  the  corn  remaining 
on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  I sometimes 
find  Pheasants,  at  this  period,  dead  in  the 
plantations,  and  now  and  then  take  them 
up,  weak  and  languid,  and  quite  unable  to  j 
fly."  , . 

* We  must  now  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
rarer  species,  viz.  the  Goldkn  Pheasant 
(rhasianus  pic  I us\  a native  of  China,  re- 


from' November  to  May7lie  runs  markable  for  the  beauty  of  itt-i-luma-ye  = .he 
th^ risk  of  getting  o'  broken  head,  if  he  ven-  ! prevailing  colours  are  n ii.  yellow,  arei  blue. 

rs  ouiiitrlbds?z.°\vithoTho^ 

m-S  *>e  wron=  iD  thE  i thEMSlif 

I T ! ! e \ the  European  species ; and  from  above  it 

This  was  -written  i arise  a number  of  lone,  straight  feathers,  of 


capital  punishment  for  this  offence  - and  others 
m uch  more  heinous  - became  the  law  of  the  land. 


a scarlet  hue,  mixed  with  yellow.  Cuvier  is 
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of  opinion  that  the  description  given  by 
riiny  of  tlie  Phcenix  is  meant  for  tills  bird. 


OOLPSN  PHEiSiMT. — ^PHASIANDB  PIOT08.) 

Another  fine  species  found  in  China  is  the 
Silver  Pheasant  (Phasianus  nycthemerus). 
This  is  of  a silvery  white  colour,  with  very 
delicate  black  lines  on  each  feather  and 


yellowish,  hinge  having  a long  narrow  hollow 
or  pit  ; ligament  external  ; bosses  worn  by 
being  placed  near  each  other ; muscular 
impressions  two  in  each  valve,  rather  in- 
distinct. Professor  Owen  has  given  a de- 
scription of  the  animal  of  this  curious  genus. 

PHOLAS  : PIIOLADES.  A genus  and 
family  of  Conchiferons  Mollusca,  protected 
by  a testaceous  bivalve  shell;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  Pholas  is  the  only  testa- 
ceous mollusca  which  has  the  property  of 
evolving  a phosphorescent  light.  This  qua- 
lity in  the  Pholas  was  first  observed  by  Pliny, 
and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Reaumur. 
Pliny  says  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
animal  is  charged  with  a fluid  that  has  the 


BILVFR  PHEaBANI. 
(PHASIAND8  NYOHTHEMERtJS. 


black  abdomen — But  the  most  splendid  of 
all  is  the  so-called  Argus  Pheasant  t Argus 
giganteus).  This  species,  which  is  as  large  as 
a turkey,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains 
! of  Sumatra,  and  of  some  other  of  the  Indian 
islands.  The  male  has  a very  long  tail ; 

, the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  large  and  long  ; 

and  both  are  thickly  covered  with  ueellute 
I spots.  [See  Argus.] 

PHEASANT  CUCKOO.  ( Centropua .)  A 
genus  of  Scansorial  birds  belonging  to  the 
Cuckoo  family. 

PHILETAERUS.  A genus  of  Grosbeaks, 

; remarkable  fur  building  their  nests  in  society. 
[See  Grosbeak.] 

PIIOCLENA.  A sub-genus  of  Dolphins, 
j distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tire  beak-like 
prolongation  of  the  jaws.  [See  Poui’OiSE.] 
j PFIOCIDiE.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
carnivorous  and  amphibious  Mammalia,  of 
which  the  Seal  (Phocu ) is  the  type. 

| PIIGENTCOPTERIJS.  The  generic  name 
j of  the  Flamingo  [which  see].  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  other  birds  which  have  red 
i wings,  as  the  Jiombycilla  pfuenicoptera. 

PHOLADOMYA.  A genus  of  Conchi- 
ferous  Mollusca,  one  species  only  of  which 
i (P.  Candida)  is  known  to  he  in  existence  at 
j the  present  time,  and  that  is  from  the  island 
I of  Tortola,  where  it  is  frequently  found 
I after  hurricanes  ; but  there  are  several  fossil 
species  occurring  in  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series. 
The  shell  is  thin,  equivalve,  ventricose, elon- 
gated, and  gaping,  transparent,  white  or 
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property  of  emitting  a phosphorescent  light ; 
and  that  it  will  illuminate  any  substance 
which  it  touches.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  “ This 
fish  illuminates  the  mouth  of  tlie  person  who 
eats  it : and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  other  fish,  which  give  light 
when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  this  is  more 
luminous  the  fresher  it  is  : when  dried,  its 
light  will  revive  on  being  moistened  either 
with  salt  water  or  fresh  ; brandy,  however, 
immediately  extinguishes  it.” 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Plio- 
lades  is  very  wide,  and  their  habit  of  boring 
hard  substances,  such  as  indurated  mud  or 
clay,  wood,  and  stone,  renders  them,  as  well 
as  other  terebrating  testaceans,  an  object  of 
anxious  interest  to  those  who  construct  sub- 
marine works.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  some  are  very  abundant  on  our  own 
coasts.  “ Of  these,  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
“Pholas  crispata , Ductylus,  Candida , and 
parva,  are  the  most  common  ; several  others 
arc  described  by  Turton,  in  his  ‘British 
Bivalves,’  of  which  we  are  quite  convinced 
the  P.  larnellata  is  only  the  young  of  P.  pa- 
pi/racca:  we  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
P-  tubcrculata.  Much  confusion  appears  to 
prevuil  in  regard  to  several  very  distinct 
species.”  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  newly 
published  work  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hanley 
on  the  British  Mollusca  and  their  shells,  in 
which  these  points  and  many  others  arc 
dwelt  on  and  settled. 

The  Pholas  has  a delicate,  milky  white, 
rather  transparent  shell,  covered  sometimes 
with  a thin  epidermis,  oval,  elongated,  in- 
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body,  slender,  setaceous,  and  multi-artieu- 
late  ; the  mouth  consists  of  an  elongated 
upper  lip  ; the  prothorax  forms  a very  short 
collar  ; and  the  mesa-  and  meta-thorax  are 
dilated  into  an  oval  or  orbicular  mass.  The 
anterior  wings  are  elongated  and  lanceolate 
in  the  females,  but  rather  more  obtuse  in  the 
males  ; deflexed  at  the  sides  of  the  body 
during  repose,  and  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous brandling  veins  ; the  posterior  pair 
are  shorter,  but  considerably  broader,  than 
the  anterior,  and  are  folded  when  at  rest. 
The  larvie  ordinarily  live  in  cylindrical 
cases,  open  at  each  end,  some  composed  of 
fine  sand,  and  others  formed  of  bits  of  stielc 
and  various  other  light  materials,  which 
they  attach  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  silken 
threads  spun  from  the  mouth  in  the  same 
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manner  as  caterpillars.  ITere  the  larva  re- 
mains, exposing  only  its  head  and  three 
anterior  segments  of  the  body,  and  which 
on  the  slightest  alarm  it  suddenly  withdraws. 
The  food  of  the  larva  in  some  species  con- 
sists of  minute  aquatic  larvae,  but  the  greater 
number  are  purely  herbivorous. 

•*  When  the  period  for  assuming  the  pupa 
state  is  arrived,  the  larvjc,  which  reside  in 
movable  cases,  fasten  them  to  some  fixed 
substance  beneath  the  water,  and  close  the 
two  extremities  with  an  open-work  fence, 
which  varies  in  form  in  the  different  species, 
and  which,  by  admitting  a current  of 
water,  permits  the  respiration  of  the  pupa  ; 
indeed,  Reaumur  states,  that  he  actually 
saw  this  grate-work  in  alternate  motion  from 
convex  to  concave,  as  the  water  passed  out 
and  in.  Within  this  retreat  they  then  be- 
come inactive  pupa:,  in  which  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  imago,  ex- 
cept that  the  antenna:,  palpi,  wings,  and 
legs  are  shorter,  enclosed  in  separate  sheaths, 
and  arranged  upon  the  breast ; the  antenna*, 
in  the  species  which  have  those  organs, 
greatly  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
being  extended  beyond  the  abdomen,  with 
the  extremities  curled  up.”  ■****”  The 
perfect  insects  are  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
seldom  reaching  a couple  of  inches  in  the 
expanse  of  the  wings.  The)'  are  very  active, 
running  with  agility,  with  a kind  of  gliding 
motion,  not  unlike  that  of  certain  Tipulidu:, 
and  other  insects  with  long  tibial  spurs  ; but 
their  flight  is  awkward,  except  in  some  of 
the  smaller  species,  which  assemble  in  troops, 
and  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  towards 
sunset : they  frequent  damp,  marshy  situ- 


ations. From  the  weak  structure  of  the 
mouth,  it  is  evident  they  can  live  but  a very 
short  time  in  the  perfect  state,  taking  no 
nourishment,  and  only  anxious  to  continue 
their  species.  Their  colours  are  obscure, 
being  ordinarily  brown  or  gray  ; when 
1 andled,  they  emit  a very  disagreeable  odour. 
A very  few  exotic  species  are  ornamented 
with  spots  and  markings.  Few  only  have 
been  brought  from  extra-European  coun- 
tries.”— Westwood. 

P1TRYNISCUS.  A genus  of  Bntrachian 
Reptiles,  containing  the  Phri/niscus  nigri- 
cans, which  is  the  toqd  so  graphically  de  • 
scribed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  noticed  it  at 
Bahia  Blanca-  “ Amongst  the  Batracliiun 
reptiles,”  he  remarks,  “I  found  only  one 
little  Toad,  which  was  most  singular  from  j 
its  colour.  If  we  imagine,  first,  that  it 
had  been  steeped  in  the  blackest  ink,  and 
then  when  dry,  allowed  to  crawl  over  a 
board  freshly  painted  with  the  brightest 
Vermillion,  so  us  to  colour  the  soles  of  its 
feet  and  parts  of  its  stomach,  a good  idea  of 
its  appearance  will  be  guined.  If  5t  is  an 
unnamed  species,  surely  it  ought  to  be  called 
diabolicus,  for  it  is  a fit  Toad  to  preaeh  in  the 
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car  of  Eve.  Instead  of  being  nocturnal  in 
its  habits,  as  other  Toads  are,  and  living  in 
(lamp  and  obscure  recesses,  it  crawls  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  about  the  dry  sand-hil- 
locks and  arid  plains,  where  not  a single 
drop  of  water  can  be  found.  It  must  neces- 


sarily depend  on  the  dew  for  its  moisture  ; 
and  this  probably  is  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
for  it  is  known  that  these  reptiles  possess 
great  powers  of  cutaneous  absorption.  At 
.Maldonado  I found  one  in  a situation  nearly 
as  dry  os  at  Bahia  Blanca,  and  thinking  to 
give  it  a great  treat,  carried  it  to  a pool  of 
water  ; not  only  was  the  little  animal  unable 
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to  swim,  but,  I think,  without  help  would 
soon  have  been  drowned.” 

PHYLLIDEA:  PHYLLIDIILE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Mollusca,  generally 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  buildings  washed 
by  the  sea,  or  other  marine  objects  ; and 
which,  though  of  a dull  colour  outside,  are 
often  very  beautiful  in  the  interior.  Some 
of  the  species  differ  from  all  other  univalves, 
in  being  composed  of  movable  pieces  at  the 
back,  formed  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
animal.  Some  are  particularly  simple  in 
form,  the  shape  being  no  more  than  that  of 
a conical  cup  or  deep  dish  ; others  are  boat- 
shaped ; and,  when  fixed,  so  fast  do  they 
retain  their  situation,  by  exhausting  the  air 
beneath  their  bodies,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
j to  force  the  animal  from  its  position  without 
I breaking  the  shell. 

j PHYLLITJM.  A genus  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Pliasmida , and  popularly 
: known  as  Walking -leaves ; some  of  which 
have  wing-covers  so  closely  resembling  the 
leaves  of  plants,  that  the  insects  are  easily 
mistaken  for  the  vegetable  productions 
around  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 
South  America.  G.  R.  Gray  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  a communication  to 
‘ The  Zoologist,’  observes  that  “ in  the  time 
of  Linnaeus  only  one  species  was  known  as 
the  Mantis  sicafolium , which  is  figured  by 
Riisel.  And  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
authors  long  after  that  great  man’s  time, 
that  there  existed  but  one  species  of  these 
remarkable  insects,  until  Stoll  gave  many 
figures  of  them,  one  of  which  he  considered 
to  differ  in  some  points,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Phasma  chlorophyll i uni.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  having  been  thus  broken  in 
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upon,  other  species  have  since  been  added 
[five  of  them  are  described  in  the  notice  to 
which  we  refer].  * * * These  extraordina- 
rily formed  insects  were,  at  one  time,  sup- 
posed to  partake  both  of  insect  and  vegetable 
life  ; and  not  only  has  the  perfect  insect 
such  similarity  to  portions  of  vegetables,  but 
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even  their  eggs  might  at  first  right  be  mis- 
taken for  the  deeply  ribbed  fruits  of  various 
umbelliferous  plants.”  The  species  PhyUium 
bilobatum  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gray  : — 1 
Abdomen  narrow  at  the  base,  enlarging  on  : 
each  tide  to  the  middle  of  the  third  segment, 
and  then  gradually  decreasing  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  ; the  outer  margins  of  the  *ixth  and 
seventh  are  lobed,  with  the  remaining  seg- 
ments suddenly  lessened  to  the  tip.  Femora 
of  the  fore  legs  dilated  ; the  inner  dilation 
has  the  margin  inwardly  entire  and  out- 
wardly much  dentated,  the  outer  dilation 
oval  and  entire.  Length  of  body  two  inci.es  * 
nine  lines.  Tnliabits  the  Philippine  in- 
lands. 

PHYLLOSOMA,  or  GLASS  CRAB.  A 
striking  genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to 
the  order  Stomapoda.  Our  figure  will  illus- 
trate, better  than  any  description  we  might 
give,  the  form  and  general  character  of  this 
genus.  There  are  many  species,  found  for 


the  most  part  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  : they  are  highly 
transparent.  Captain  Grey,  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  in  speak- 
ing of  one,  says,  “ When  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  stood  upright  on  its  legs,  and 
crawled  a little  like  a large  beetle,  but  soon 
died.  In  the  water  it  swam  with  the  legs, 
the  large  joint  of  which  appeared  to  be 
feathered.  It  was  not  thicker  than  the  thin- 
nest wafer ; the  back  was  marked  with 
curved  lines  ; and  it  shrank  instantly  when 
touched.  The  species  have  a horuy'feel  to 
the  touch,  are  destitute  of  smell,  and  look 
like  a transparent  scale  when  they  lie  in 
your  hand.” 

PHYSA.  A genus  of  fresh- water  Mollusca 
occupying  a small  oval  or  oblong,  smooth,  | 
thin  shell,  generally  sinistral  or  reversed ; | 
and  no  operculum.  The  animal  has  two  | 
long  tentacula.  with  eyes  at  the  base  : foot  I 
long  ; mantle  large,  so  as  to  cover  part  of  the  j 
shell,  and  very  transparent.  These  ani-  J 
mals  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  : they  j 
have  a very  singular  way  of  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  shell  down-  : 
wards,  and  crawl  in  that  direction  with  as  i 
much  apparent  case  as  on  a solid  surface, 
and  they  will  occasionally  let  themselves  1 
down  gradually  by  a thread. 

PIIYSALIA.  A genus  of  Acalepho.  re- 
markable for  its  size,  the  brilliancy  of  its 
hues,  and  the  severe  burning  pain  produced 
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by  its  contact.  [See  Portuguese  MAN-OF- 

WAR.] 

PICIDiE.  The  name  given  to  a family 
of  Scansorial  birds.  [See  Woodpecker  ] 

| PICIIIAGO.  The  Chlamyphorus  trun- 
| catus  [which  see]. 

j PIERIS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera 
I which,  amongst  numerous  exotic  species, 
i contains  our  native  Pieris  Crat.egi,  tlie 
Black-veined  White  or  Hawthorn  But- 
terfly. This  is  an  elegant  insect  : both 
surfaces  of  the  wings  are  white,  with  black 
nervures ; above,  the  anterior  wings  are 
margined  on  their  outer  edge  with  irregular 
I dusky  spots,  transparent  and  triangular  : 
1 the  posterior  ones  are  similarly  bordered  on 
; their  outer  edges,  but  the  nervures  are  less 
expanded  on  the  disc  ; beneath,  the  anterior 
j wings  resemble  the  upper  surfaces,  but  the 


nervures  are  more  dilated  ; the  posterior 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  nervures 
much  stronger  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
very  thickly  irrorated  with  dusky  : in  both 
sexes  the  wings  are  very  transparent,  the 
female  more  especially.  During  the  earlier 
periods  of  its  existence  the  caterpillar  lives 
beneath  a silken  web  : it  is  at  first  black, 


but  is  afterwards  furnished  with  short  yellow 
I and  white  hairs,  and  is  marked  with  three 
I biack  longitudinal  lines  : it  feeds  on  the 
whitethorn.  The  chrysalis  is  either  yellow 
or  white,  with  small  block  stripes  and  spots. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  perfect  insect 
makes  its  appearance.  It  is  by  no  means 
scarce,  but  periodical  in  its  visits  rather  than 
generally  abounding. 

PIGEON.  As  the  Ring-Dove,  Stock-Dove, 
and  Turtle-Dove  will  be  found  described 
under  those  words  respectively,  we  shall  de- 
vote this  article  almost  exclusively  to  the 
| tame  or  domesticated  Pigeons,  the  tenants  of 


the  dove-cot.  These  are  the  willing  attend- 
ants on  man,  and  depend  on  his  bounty,  sel- 
dom leaving  the  dwellings  provided  for  them, 
and  only  roaming  abroad  to  seek  amusement, 
or  to  procure  subsistence  ; but  when,  as 
Bewick  observes,  we  consider  the  lightness 
of  their  bodies,  the  great  strength  of  their 
wing,  and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  they 
should  submit  eveu  to  a partial  domestica- 
tion, or  occupy  those  tenements  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  rearing  their 
joung.  Pigeons  occur  in  every  climate,  and 
although  they  thrive  best  in  warm  countries, 
yet  with  cure  they  succeed  also  in  very 
northern  latitudes.  Their  manners  are 
gentle  and  lively  ; theyT  are  fond  of  society, 
and  have  always  been  held  emblematic  of 
peace  and  innocence  ; they  are  faithful  to 
their  mates,  whom  they  solicit  with  the 
softest  cooingSj  the  tenderest  caresses,  and 
the  most  graceful  movements.  The  exterior 
form  of  the  Pigeon  is  elegant : the  bill  is 
weak,  straight,  slender,  somewhat  curved  at 
the  point,  and  has  a soft  protuberance  at  the 
base,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed  : the 
legs  are  short  and  red,  and  the  toes  divided 
to  the  origin.  They  moult  once,  and  the 
sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage. 

It  would  be  us  fruitless  as  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  the 
tame  Pigeon  ; for  human  art  has  so  mueh 
altered  the  colour  and  figure  of  this  bird, 
that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  pairing  a male  and 
female  of  different  sorts,  can,  us  they  express 
it,  “ breed  them  to  a feather.”  Hence  we 
have  the  various  names  of  Curriers,  Tum- 
blers, Jacobins,  Croppers,  Pouters,  Runts, 
Turbits,  Shakers,  Fantails,  Owls,  Nuns,  &c., 
all  birds  that  at  first  may  have  accidentally 
varied  from  the  Stoek-dove,  and,  by  having 
these  varieties  still  improved  by  pairing, 
food,  and  climate,  the  different  kinds  have 
been  propagated.  The  Dove-house  Pigeon 
breeds  every  month  ; but  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with 
snow,  it  must  be  supplied  with  food  : at 
other  times  it  may  be  left  to  itself,  and  gene- 
rally repays  the  owner  for  his  protection, 
The  Pigeon  lays  two  white  eggs,  which  pro- 
duce young  ones  of  different  sexes.  When 
the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  sits  fifteen  days, 
exclusive  of  the  three  days  she  is  employed 
in  laying,  and  is  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
male  ; the  female  performing  her  share  of 
the  duty  by  night,  and  the  male  during  the 
day.  When  hatched,  the  young  only  require 
warmth  for  the  first  three  days  ; a task 
which  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  herself, 
and  never  leaves  them  except  for  a few 
minutes  to  take  a little  food.  After  this 
they  are  fed  for  about  ten  days,  at  first  with 
a milky  secretion  prepared  from  the  glan- 
dular coat  of  the  crop,  and  regurgitated  ; 
und  afterwards  witli  what  the  old  ones  have 
picked  up  in  the  fields,  ami  kept  treasured 
in  their  crops.  This  way  of  supplying  the 
young  with  food  from  the  crop,  in  birds  of 
the  Pigeon  kind,  differs  from  all  others. 
They  have  the  largest  crops,  for  their  size, 
of  any  birds  ; und  they  have  the  power  of 
distending  the  crop  with  air  in  sueh  a man- 
ner, that,  in  one  species  in  particular,  (the 
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Croppers),  the  bird’s  breast  appears  larger 
than  its  body.  The  numerous  glands,  as- 
sisted by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body, 
are  the  necessary  apparatus  for  secreting 
the  milky  fluid  before  mentioned  : but  as  the 
food  is  macerated,  that  also  swells,  and  be- 
comes considerably  dilated. 

Though  the  constancy  of  the  Turtle-dove 
is  proverbial,  the  Pigeon  of  the  dove-hou6e  is 
not  so  faithful,  and  having  become  subject 
to  man,  puts  on  incontinence  among  its 
other  domestic  qualities.  Two  males  are 
often  seen  quarrelling  for  the  same  mistress; 
and  when  the  female  encourages  the  free- 
doms of  a new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
shows  visible  marks  of  his  displeasure,  quits 
her  company,  or  if  he  approach,  it  is  only  to 
chastise  her.  Many  instances  have  been 
known  where  two  males,  being  dissatisfied 
with  their  respective  mates,  have  thought  fit 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  have  lived  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  new  objects  of  their 
choice.  The  dove-cot  Pigeons,  like  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  retire  to  their  roost  at  a very 
early  hour  ; but  they  leave  it  unusually 
late  in  the  morning  ; and  though  they  will 
perch  on  trees  in  the  day-time,  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  roost  there  at  night.  They 
are  greatly  attached  to  the  cot  of  their  choice; 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  driven 
from  it  but  by  fire-arms.  Pigeons  have  sharp 
sight,  and  are  quick  of  hearing  ; and  when 
pursued  by  a hawk  they  show  that  they  can 
fly  with  great  velocity.  It  is  their  nature 
to  congregate  together,  to  bill  in  courtship, 
and  to  utter  a plaintive  note. 

The  Carrier  Pigeon.  Of  all  the  varieties, 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  native  place  is  the  Cajirier  Pigeon,  or 
Messenger  ; so  called  from  its  being  used 
to  convey  letters  from  one  place  to  another. 
These  birds  are  rather  larger  than  most  of 
the  common-sized  Pigeons  ; their  feathers 
lie  very  close  and  even,  and  their  necks  are 
long  and  straight  ; so  that  when  they  stand 
upright  on  their  legs,  they  show  more  gen- 
tility of  shape  than  most  other  Pigeons, 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  lower  chap  there  grows  out  a 
white,  naked,  fungous  flesh,  which  is  called 
the  wattle,  and  is  generally  met  by  two  small 
protuberances  of  the  same  luxuriant  flesh, 
rising  on  each  side  of  the  under  chap.  The 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  the  same  sort  of 
corrugated  flesh  ; and  the  circle  round  the 
black  pupil  of  their  eyes  is  commonly  of  a 
red  brick-dust  colour,  though  more  esteemed 
when  it  is  of  a brilliant  red.  When  the 
luxuriant  flesh  round  the  eye  is  thick  and 
broad,  it  is  considered  that  the  Carrier  will 
be  a good  breeder,  and  rear  very  fine  young 
ones.  Extraordinary  attention  was  formerly 
paid  to  the  training  of  these  Pigeons.  An 
actual  post  system,  in  which  Pigeons  were 
the  messengers,  was  established  by  the  Sultan 
Noureddin  Mahmoud,  who  died  in  1174; 
which  flying  post  lasted  till  12*>S,  when 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols, 
and  was  destroyed  by  them.  At  present 
they  are  kept  only  by  a few  wealthy  indivi- 
duals in  the  East,  much  time  and  attention 
being  required  to  train  them  properly.  As 

soon  as  the  young  are  fledged,  a cock  and  a 
lien  bird  are  made  as  tame  as  possible,  and 
accustomed  to  each  other’s  society.  They 
are  then  sent,  in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the 
place  whither  they  are  usually  to  carry  mes- 
sages. If  one  of  them  should  be  lost,  or 
carried  away,  after  having  been  well  treated  j 
for  some  time,  it  will  certainly  return  to  its  i 
mate.  A small  letter  is  written  on  the  finest  j 
kind  of  thin  paper  ; then  placed  lengthwise  | 
under  one  wing,  and  closelv  fastened  with  a j 
pin  ( the  point  being  turned  from  the  body)  j 
to  a feather.  The  custom,  however,  was  not  1 j 
altogether  confined  to  the  East ; nor  is  it  I ; 
obsolete  ; for  although  we  no  longer  hear  of  ! j 
Pigeons  conveying  tidings  of  distress  from  a j , 
besieged  town,  or  of  promised  deliverance  ! 
from  an  army  advancing  to  its  relief,  we  | 
know  that  they  are  frequently  employed  ! 
with  effect  in  “stock-jobbing  transaction*,” 
or  in  enabling  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  1 
betting  to  pocket  a few  “cool  hundreds,”  ; 
whether  it  be  from  his  friend  on  the  turf  or  a 
fellow-patron  of  the  more  ignoble  “ ring.”  j 
Nay,  we  imagine  they  are  not  even  now  | 
likely  to  be  wholly  superseded,  — wonderful  ! 
as  are  the  powers  of  steam  and  locomotion  — . 
if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  a Carrier  Pigeon 
will  perform  the  distance  of  forty  miles  in  ! 
half  an  hour  1 

Having  dwelt  so  fully  on  the  qualities  of  ! 
this  serviceable  Pigeon,  it  may  be  proper  to  j 
give  some  instructions  for  its  education.  “In 
order  to  train  a Pigeon  for  this  purpose.” 
says  our  authority,  “ take  a strong,  full-  j 
fledged  young  Carrier,  and  convey  it  in  a ! 
basket  or  bag  about  half  a mile  from  home.  ! 
and  there  turn  it  loose  : having  repeated  tlii- 
two  or  three  times,  then  take  it  two,  four,  j 
eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles,  and  so  on  till  they  j 
will  return  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  ! 
kingdom.  For  if  they  be  not  practised  when  \ 
young,  the  best  of  them  will  fly  but  insecurely,  j 
and  stand  a chance  of  being  lost.  Be  careful  ; 
that  the  Pigeon  intended  tcT  be  sent  with  the  j 
letter  is  kept  in  the  dark,  and  without  food.  I 
for  about  eight  hours  before  it  is  let  loose.  1 
[rather  a long  abstinence,  it  would  seem,  but 
“ use  is  second  nature,”]  when  it  will  imme-  | 
diately  rise  to  a great  height,  and  turning 
round,  as  is  their  custom,  will  continue  on 
the  wing  till  it  has  reached  its  home.”  By  ! 
what  chart  it  is  guided  in  its  unerring  flight  I 
is  among  the  wonders  of  instinctive  reason 
ing. 

The  Tumbler.  These  birds,  which  are  of 
various  colours,  receive  their  name  from  their 
extraordinary  motions  in  flying,  frequently 
turning  themselves  in  the  air.  and  proceeding 
with  an  undulating  and  irregular  motion,  i 
They  will  also  frcquentlv  rise  to  such  an 
amazing  height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  keenest  eye.  They  all  j 
keep  quite  close  together  while  flying,  auo  in 
fair  weather  they  will  continue  their  aerial  I 
evolutions  for  many  hours  at  a time. 

The  Jacobin,  or  Jack.  This  kind  has  a 
range  of  inverted  feathers  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  which  turns  towards  the  neck, 
like  the  cap  or  cowl  of  a monk  : thus  de- 
riving their  name  from  the  religious  of  that 
order,  who  wear  cowls. 

The  Cropper.  The  body  of  this  variety  I viduals,  rushing  along  with  arrowy  swiftness 
Is  thick,  short,  and  clumsy  ; as  arc  also  the  in  a straight  line  to  some  distant  wood.  The 
legs,  which  are  feathered  down  to  the  feet  i 
they  have  a large  pouch  or  bag  hanging 
under  their  beak,  which  they  can  intiate  with 
wind  or  depress  at  pleasure  : their 
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hangs  low,  but  is  very  large  : and  they  are 
so  loose-feathered  on  their  thighs,  as  to  be 
styled  flag-tlxighed. 

The  Nux.  The  head  of  this  bird  is  almost 
covered  with  a veil  of  feathers,  whence  its 
name.  Its  body  is  chiefly  white  ; its  head, 
tail,  and  the  six  flight-feathers  of  its  wings 


Buld-pate  is  a noble  bird  ; plump,  yet  of  a 
graceful  form  ; the  iridescent  scale-like 
feathers  of  his  neck,  with  their  black 
borders,  are  very  striking  : he  is  staid  and 
sedate  in  mnnners,  when  sitting,  and  there 
is  something  of  supercilious  sternness  in  his 
countenance,  which,  combined  with  his 
snow-white  head,  always  reminds  me,  strange 
as  the  comparison  may  appear,  of  the  grand 
Bald  Engle.  Ilis  coo  is  Sary-coat-blue,  ut- 
tered with  much  energy,  the  second  syllable 


should  be  entirely5  red,  yellow,  or  black  ■ sl]0]'t  a™1  suddenly  elevated,  tlic  last  a little 
♦ h.it  ia  , I protracted  and  descending.  Incubation 


flight-feathers  should  be  red  ; and  when  its 
head  is  yellow  or  black,  the  tail  and  flight- 
feathers  should  invariably  correspond  with 
it. 

The  Bald-pate,  or  Wiiite-crowned 
Pigeon.  ( Columba  leucocephala .)  We  de- 
rive our  information  respecting  this  and  the 
succeeding  species  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  ‘Birds 
of  Jamaica.’  The  author  tells  us  that  “ this 
fine  dove  is  common  in  almost  all  situations, 
but  chiefly  aifects  the  groves  of  pimento, 
which  generally  adorn  the  mountain  pens. 
The  sweet  aromatic  berries  afford  him  abun- 
dant and  delicious  food  during  the  pimento 
season  : the  umbrageous  trees  afford  him  a 
concealment  suited  to  Iris  shy  and  suspicious 
character  ; and  on  them  his  mate  prefers  to 
build  her  rude  platform-nest,  and  rear  her 
tender  progeny.  Wary  exceedingly,  the 
Bald-pate,  from  his  seat  among  the  topmost 
twigs,  discerns  the  gunner,  himself  unseen, 
and  intimates  his  vicinity  only  by  the  rush- 
ing of  his  strong  wings,  as  he  6hoots  off  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  grove.  In  the 
breeding  season,  however,  when  alarmed 
from  the  nesting  tree,  he  does  not  fly  far, 
and  soon  returns  ; so  that  the  sportsman,  by 
concealing  himself,  and  watching  the  bird's 
return,  may  bring  him  down.  When  the 
pimento  is  out  of  season,  he  seeks  other 
food  ; the  berries  of  the  sweet-wood,  the 
larger  ones  of  the  bread-nut,  and  burn-wood, 


takes  place  chiefly  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  The  nest  is  merely  a verv  slight 
platform  of  dry  twigs,  rudely  attached,  on 
which  two  eggs  are  laid.  They  are  of  de- 
licate whiteness,  in  form  very  regularly  oval, 
and  in  dimensions  an  inch  and  a half  by 
one-tenth.  The  length  of  the  Bald-pate  is 
sixteen  inches,  expanse  twenty-three  inches 
and  a half.  Irides  cream- white  ; eyelids 
purplish  flesh-colour. 

The  White-bellied  Pigeon  ( Peristera 
Jamuicemis ) is  chiefly  confined  to  the  upland 
districts  ; where  its  loud  and  plaintive  cooing 
makes  the  woods  resound.  It  is  one  of 
those  species  which  habituully  live  on  the 
ground : in  unfrequented  woods,  ns  well 
those  which  are  open  as  those  which  are 
choked  with  underwood,  the  White-belly 
walks  about  singly  or  in  pairs,  picking  up 
various  seeds.  Its  flesh  is  generally  es- 
teemed ; it  is  white,  juicy,  and  weil-fla- 
voured,  without  being  liable  to  bitterness. 
“ If  flushed,  it  betakes  itself  to  a low  tree 
not  far  off,  whence,  if  unmolested,  it  is  soon 
down  again.  Often,  when  seen  in  the  woods, 
it  runs  a few  yards,  and  then  rises  to  fly,  but 
as  if  trusting  less  to  its  powers  of  flight  than 
to  those  of  running,  alights  again  imme- 
diately, and  runs  swiftly  off  among  the 
bushes.  It  has  no  regular  roosting-place, 
often  spending  the  night  on  a stone,  or  a log, 
or  a low  bush  that  happens  to  be  near  the 


of  the  bastard  cedar,  and  the  fig,  and  the  ; spot  where  it  was  feeding  at  nightfall.  This 


little  ruddy  clusters  of  the  fiddle-wood,  at 
tract  him.  lie  feeds  early  in  the  morning, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  : large  numbers 
resort  to  a single  tree  (though  not  strictly 
gregarious),  and  when  this  is  observed,  the 
sportsman,  by  going  thither  before  dawn, 
and  lying  in  wait,  may  shoot  them  one  by 
one,  03  they  arrive.  In  September  and 
October  they  are  in  fine  condition,  often 
exceedingly  fat  and  juicy,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour.  In  March  the  clammy-chcrry  dis- 
plays its  showy  scarlet  racemes,  to  which 
the  Bald-pates  flock.”  “ Late  in  the  year 
they  resort  to  the  saline  morasses,  to  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  the  black  mangrove,  which  I 
have  rej>eatedly  found  in  the  craw  ; I have 
even  seen  one  descend  to  the  ground  beneath 
a mangrove,  doubtless  in  search  of  the  fallen 
Seeds.  In  general,  however,  the  Bald-pate 
is  an  arboreal  pigeon,  his  visits  to  the  earth 
bei ug  very  rare.  He  often  feeds  at  a dis- 
tance from  home  ; so  that  it  is  a common 
thing  to  observe,  just  before  nightfall, 
straggling  parties  of  two  or  three,  or  indi- 


is  not  the  case  with  the  other  Doves.  The 
aspect  and  air  of  the  White-belly  are  unlike 
those  of  its  kindred.  Its  round  head,  the 
prevalence  of  light  hues,  and  its  height  upon 
the  legs,  contribute  to  this  peculiarity.  Es- 
sentially a ground-pigeon,  its  length  of 
tarsus  enublcs  it  to  run  with  ease  and  ce- 
lerity ; perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
of  the  family."  It  is  nearly  thirteen  inches 
in  length,  and  nineteen  in  expanse  : feet 
crimson  : beak  black  : forehead  pure  white, 
becoming  slate  blue  on  crown  ; hind-head 
delicate  gruy-blue ; neck  reddish-brown, 
changing  to  umethyst,  the  lowest  feathers 
brilliant  green  and  purple.  Back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  uropygials  dusky-brown,  with 
slight  reflexions.  Wing-quills  deep  browu, 
the  outer  edge  narrowly  white,  the  basal 
part  of  inner  webs  chestnut  5 true  tail- 
leathers  blue-gray,  with  white  tips.  Under 
parts  pure  white,  tinged  with  flesh-colour 
011  breast  : inner  surface  of  wings  chestnut. 
Eyelids  bluish,  the  edges  and  angles  dark 
lake.  The  White-belly  usuully  builds  in 
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rather  a low  situation  5 the  nest  consisting 
of  a few  loose  sticks,  with  some  leaves  in  the 
centre  : the  eggs  are  white. 

PIKE.  (Esox.)  A genus  of  Malocoptery- 
gious  fishes,  of  the  family  Esocidoe.  These 
fish  are  distinguished  by  having  only  one 
dorsal  fin  near  the  tail;  along  slender  body, 
compressed  laterally  ; and  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  upper.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  and  destructive,  and  their 
digestive  powers  are  as  remarkable  as  their 
voracity. 

The  Common  Pike  ( Esox  lucius ) is  found 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  surface  co- 
vered with  small  scales.  When  in  season, 
it  is  beautifully  marked  with  a mixture  of 
green  and  bright  yellow  spots,  passing  into 
white  on  the  abdomen  ; when  out  of  season, 
however,  these  colours  become  dull.  Pikes 
grow  to  a large  size,  occasionally  attaining 
a weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  ; and  are 
taken  in  great  numbers  as  an  article  of  food; 
their  flesh  being  white,  firm,  and  well  tasted. 
They  are  strong,  fierce,  active,  and  particu- 
larly bold  ; swim  rapidly,  and  occasionally 
dart  along  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
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They  are  caught  either  in  what  are  called 
crown  nets,  or  by  the  hook  ; when  the  latter 
mode  is  used,  the  line  must  be  very  strong, 
and  the  hook  fastened  with  wire.  The  bait 
generally  used  is  a small  fish.  They  attain 
a great  longevity  : Pennant  speaks  of  one 
that  was  ninety  years  old ; but  Gesner  re- 
lates that,  in  the  year  1497,  a Pike  was  taken 
at  Halibrun  in  Suabia,  with  a brazen  ring 
attached  to  it,  on  which  were  these  words  in 
Greek  characters : “I  am  the  fish  which 
was  first  of  all  put  into  this  lake  by  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe, 
Frederick  the  Second,  the  5th  of  October, 
1230.”  This  fish  was  therefore  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  was  said  to 
have  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  I The  skeleton,  nineteen  feet  in 
length,  was  long  preserved  at  Manheim  as 
a great  curiosity  in  Natural  History.  Seve- 
ral instances  have,  indeed,  occurred  in  the 
lakes  of  Scotland  where  Pike  of  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  each  have  been  caught ; but 
nothing  like  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  Ha- 
librun Pike  was  ever  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Rapid  growth  requires  to  be  sustained  by  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  food  ; and  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  a Pike  starving  while  any 
thin"  eatable  is  in  the  way.  Mr.  Jesse  men- 
tions, that  eight  Pike,  of  about  five  pounds 
weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons 
ih  three  weeks ; and  that  one  of  these  de- 
voured five  roach,  each  about  four  inches 
Ion",  within  a quarter  of  on  hour.  The  Pike 
not  only  makes  sad  havoc  among  other  fish; 
but,  in  default  of  a sufficient  quantity,  it 
will  devour  frogs,  water  rats,  field  mice, 
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small  aquatic  birds,  and  other  arJmals, 
whether  ulive  or  dead.  In  short,  to  great  is 
its  rapacity,  that  it  has  been  known  to  con- 
tend with  the  Otter  for  hie  prey. 

The  Ska  Pike.  [See  Gaefish.] 

PILCHARD.  (ClupeaptlrJtardut.)  This 
fish,  which  resembles  the  Herring,  not  only 
in  general  appearance  but  in  its  habits,  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  of  a some- 
what less  compressed  and  rounder  form  than 
the  Herring  ; the  scales  considerably  larger. 
The  head  is  rather  flat,  and  the  mouth  is 
destitute  of  teeth  ; the  back  is  of  a bluish  ' 
cast,  the  belly  and  sides  are  silvery,  and  the 
upper  angle  of  each  of  the  gills  is  marked  ; 
with  a large  black  spot.  They  feed  on  mi- 
nute Crustacea  and  other  marine  insects  | 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  These  ' 
fish  annually  appear  on  the  English  coast, 
and  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  ; the  , 
same  reason  having  until  late  years  been 
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universally  assigned  for  such  vast  shoals  of 
Pilchards  appearing  periodically,  os  for  the 
Herrings,  namely,  their  presumed  migration 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  warmer  latitudes 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  This  theory, 
however,  is  now,  with  sufficient  reason, 
abandoned  ; and  it  is  established,  almost 
beyond  a doubt,  that  they  inhabit  our  own 
seas,  merely  forsaking  the  deep  waters  and 
coming  towards  the  shore  to  deposit  then- 
spawn  ; thus  fulfilling  a great  law  of  nature 
in  the  propagation  of  their  species,  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  multitudes  of 
human  beings  with  food.  On.  this  head  we 
have  already  spoken  in  the  articles  Herring 
and  [Mackerel,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer. 
And  we  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s  account  of  the  Pilchard  fishery. 
which  has  evidently  been  obtained  from  the 
most  authentic  sources. 

“ It  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  .Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  from  the  Bolt  Head  in  the 
latter,  round  by  the  Land’s  End  to  Padstow 
and  Bossiney  in  the  former.  Its  princijial 
seats  are  St.  Ives,  Mount’s  Bay.  and  Meva- 
gissev.  The  fish  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance in  vast  shoals  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October  : 
but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  num- 
bers in  November  and  December. . They 
are  taken  either  by  scans  or  by  drift-nets, 
but  principally,  perhaps,  by  the  former.  A 
scan  is  a net,  varying  from  200  to  300  fathoms 
in  length,  and  from  10  to  141  ditto  in  depth, 
having  cork  buoys  on  one  edge  and  lead 
weights  on  the  other.  Three  boats  are  at- 
tached to  each  scan,  viz.,  a boat  ( scan-boat\ 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  carrying  the 
scan  ; another  (/o//ouY,r\  of  about  the  same 
size,  to  assist  in  mooring  it ; and  a smaller 
boat  (lurlrer),  for  general  purjvoscs.  The 


number  of  hands  employed  in  these  three 
boats  varies  from  13  to  18,  but  may  be  taken, 
at  an  average,  at  about  1<>.  When  the  shoals 
of  tish  come  so  near  the  shore  that  the  water 
is  about  the  depth  of  the  sean,  it  is  employed 
to  encircle  them;  the  fishermen  being  di- 
rected to  proper  places  for  casting  or  shooting 
the  nets  by  persons  (.Auers)  stationed  for  that 
purpose  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  boats.  The 
practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  sean  on 
board  gently  round  the  shoal ; and  the  sean 
being,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  gradually 
into  the  water,  assumes,  by  means  of  its  buoys 
and  weights,  a vertical  position,  its  loaded 
edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
floating  on  the  surface.  Its  two  ends  are 
then  fastened  together  ; and,  being  brought 
into  a convenient  situation,  it  is  moored  by 
small  anchors  or  grapnels  ; sometimes,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  smaller  seans  are  employed 
to  assist  in  securing  the  fish.  At  low  water, 
the  enclosed  fish  are  taken  out  by  a tuck  net , 
and  carried  to  the  shore.  A single  sean  has 
been  known  to  enclose  at  once  as  many  us 
4,200  hogsheads  (1,200  tons)  of  fish  ! But 
this  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever  taken, 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  as  many  as  1,200 
hogsheads  are  caught  at  a time.  The  “take,” 
in  fact,  depends  upon  60  many  accidental 
circumstances,  that  while  one  sean  may 
catch  and  cure  in  a season  from  1,000  to 
2.000  hogsheads,  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  not  get  a single  fish.  In  some  places 
the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  break  the  seans, 
and  set  the  fish  at  liberty.  When  the  quan- 
tity enclosed  is  large.it  requires  several  days 
to  take  them  out,  as  they  must  not  be  re- 
moved in  greater  numbers  than  those  who 
salt  them  can  conveniently  manage. 

**  As  soon  as  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore, 
they  arc  carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses, 
where  they  are  piled  in  large  heaps,  having 
a sufficient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed  be- 
tween the  layers.  Having  remained  in  this 
state  for  about  35  days,  they  arc,  after  being 
carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in 
hogsheads,  each  containing,  at  an  average, 
about  2.300  fish  : they  are  then  subject  to  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the  oil,  of  which 
each  hogshead  yields,  provided  the  fish  he 
caught  in  summer,  about  three  gallons  ; but 
those  that  are  taken  late  in  the  season  do 
not  yield  above  half  this  quantity.  This  oil 
usually  sells  for  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  uuder 
the  price  of  brown  seal  oil.  The  broken  and 
refuse  fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the  farmers, 
and  are  used  os  manure  with  excellent  effect. 
The  skimming*  which  float  on  the  water  in 
which  the  Pilchards  are  washed  are  called 
dreys,  and  are  chiefly  sold  as  grease  for  ma- 
chinery. The  sean  fishery  employs  about 
1,500  hands  regularly  throughout  the  season, 
and  a vast  number  more  when  any  consi- 
derable shoals  are  inclosed.  Four  fifths  of 
the  persons  employed  on  shore  in  the  salting, 
curing,  packing,  .Vc.  of  the  fish,  arc  women.  ’ 
— Commercial  Dictionary  (where  further  sta- 
tistics may  be  seen). 

To  the  foregoing  account  we  may  add,  that 
the  Cornish  Pilchard  Fisheries  produce,  upon 
an  average,  00,000,000  per  annum,  or  21, 000 
hogsheads  of  Pilchards  ; and  that  the  season  | 
of  1345  produced  100,000,000. 


Pilchards  frequent  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  coasts,  but  not  in  very  considerable  I 
numbers,  or  with  much  regularity  : the  coast 
of  Cornwall  seems  to  be  their  native  home  ; 
for  there  they  are  found  through  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

PILOT-FISH.  ( Naucrates  ductor.)  This  1 
fish  is  in  size  and  shape  like  the  mackerel, 
and  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  cer-  i 
tain  conspicuous  bands  which  surround  its  I 
body.  Its  general  colour  is  a silvery  grayish 
1)  i*e,  darkest  on  the  back  ; five  dark  blue 
transverse  bands  pass  round  the  body,  and  l 
both  on  the  head  and  tail  are  slight  indiea-  j 
I tions  of  another  band.  The  head  is  small, 
the  under  jaw  rather  the  longer,  and  the 
nose  rounded  ; the  scales  are  small  and  oval ; ! 
the  ventral  fins  are  attached  to  the  abdomen 
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bv  a membrane  through  one-third  of  their 
length  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  clouded  with 
white  and  blue,  the  ventrals  nearly  black. 
The  Pilot-fish  will  frequently  attend  a ship 
during  its  course  at  sea  for  weeks  or  even 
months  together  ; and  there  are  many  cu- 
rious stories  told  respecting  its  habits,  in 
occasionally  directing  a Shark  where  to  find 
a good  meal,  and  also  in  warning  him  when 
to  avoid  a dangerous  bait.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, leave  the  relation  of  such  wonders  to 
others  ; and  be  content  with  observing  that 
the  Pilot-fish  is  frequently  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  Shark,  and  is  well  rewarded 
for  his  attendance  in  being  able  to  snatch 
up  the  morsels  which  are  overlooked  by  his 
companion. 

PILUMNTJS.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Decapod  Crustacea : so  called  from  most 
of  the  species  being  more  or  less  covered  with 
long  hairs  : one  species  (/*.  hirtellus ) is  found 
on  the  British  coasts. 

PIMELIID2E.  An  extensive  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  which,  although  little 
known  in  this  country,  are  abundant  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
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deserts  of  Africa  : they  are  fond  of  salt  and 
sandy  situations,  and  consequently  frequent 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  particularly  the  Me- 
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ditcrranenn.  They  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  elytra  soldered  together ; the 
wings  rudimentnl  or  obsolete  ; the  palpi  fili- 
form ; the  mandibles  bifid  at  the  tips  ; and 
the  maxilltE  concealed  by  the  men  turn,  which 
is  very  large,  and  not  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Their  colours  are  black  or  obscure  ; they  are 
exceedingly  sluggish,  and  on  being  alarmed 
they  emit  a disagreeably  fetid  fluid. 

PIMELODUS.  A genus  of  malacoptery- 
gious  abdominal  fishes,  separated  by  La- 
cepede  from  the  genus  SQurua  of  Linntcys : 
by  modern  Ichthyologists  again  this  genus  is 

5 subdivided.  The  head 

is  depressed  ; there  are 
two  dorsal  fins,  the  se- 
sgk  cond  adipose.  There  are 

very  manj’  species  of  this 
group,  found  chiefly  in 
>301  South  America,  the  Nile, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern 
WSL  rivers-  We  figure  a small 
species  discovered  bjf  M. 
Humboldt  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Quito,  where  it 
lives  in  streams,  and  is 
WjEm 1 only  occasionally'  eaten 

by  the  very  poorest  of  the 
Indians.  This  species 
has  two  cirri  on  the  head; 
m it  is  of  an  olive  colour, 
sprinkled  with  small 
black  spots,  and  is  about 
four  inches  long  ; but  the 
striking  fact  whence  it 
derives  its  specific  name, 
(P.  Gyclopum)  is  its  being 
prMKLonrja  found  sometimes  in  thou- 

cYCLcpoM  sands,  ejected  from  the 

crater  or  the  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  volcanoes.  The  inhabit- 
ants know  them  well,  and  call  them  pre- 
nadiUos.  They  are  believed  to  abound  in 
subterraneous  lakes,  and  only  to  be  found 
by  accident  in  the  streams.  On  emerging 
from  the  crater  they  are  found  so  littie 
changed,  that  they  can  always  be  recognized: 
a proof  that  the  heat  of  the  water  thrown  up 
from  the  volcano  can  have  little  effect  on 
them  : tills  may'  in  part  be  owing  to  the 
mucilage  with  which  they  are  covered. 

PINE  MARTEN.  [See  Mabtf.n.] 
PINION  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of 
the  genus  Cosmia. 

PINNA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  called  also 
the  Wing-shell , which  in  many  respects  ap- 
proaches the  Mussels.  It  has  two  equal 
wedge-shaped  valves,  united  by  a ligament 
along  one  of  their  sides  ; and  attains  a very 
considerable  size,  sometimes  being  nearly 
three  feet  long.  The  animal  fixes  itself,  by 
its  by&sus , which  is  remarkably  long  and 
silky,  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies  ; 
where  it  lives  in  a vertical  position,  the  point 
of  the  shell  being  undermost,  and  the  base 
or  edge  above.  Sometimes  large  quantities 
of  them  are  even  found  attached  to  a sandy 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  a few  fathoms.  They 
are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  are  not  merely  sought  as  food 
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by  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast*,  but  they  j 
gather  the  bysitus,  of  which  a Huff  may  be  j 
formed  that  is  remarkable  for  its  warmth  and  J 
suppleness.  The  filament*  are  extremely 


fine  and  strong,  and  the  colour,  which  is  a 
reddish-brown,  never  fades.  The  finest  by*-  | 
sus  of  the  ancients  was  fabricated  from  th*e»e  i 
filaments  ; and  in  Sicily  thev  are  etill  some-  i 
times  manufactured  into  gloves  and  other  I 
articles  of  dress,  though,  it  must  be  confessed.  I 
more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  than  for  use. 

PINNIPEDES.  A group  of  Decapodcus  j 
Crustacea,  met  with  at  a distance  from  the  j 
coasts.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
the  hind  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  a flat- 
tened plate  for  swimming.  Tbe  most  notice-  ! 
able  of  these  swimming  or  shuttle-crabs,  as  j 
they  are  termed,  are  the  exotic  species  com- 
posing the  genus  J latuta,  which  have  the  j 
carapax  nearly  circular,  and  armed  on  each 
side  with  a strong  spine,  and  with  the  four  * 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  terminated  by  a di- 
lated plate  for  swimming.  Some  of  the  J 
smaller  species,  found  on  our  own  coasts,  ! 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  furnish  the  M 
low’er  orders  in  London  and  elsewhere  w ith 
an  article  of  food. 

PINNOTHERES,  or  OYSTER  CRAB. 

A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans,  of  very 
small  size  (some  of  them  called  Pea-crabs  i,  | 
which  reside,  during  a portion  of  the  year  at  j 
least,  inside  various  bivalve  shells,  such  as  I 
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mussels,  &c.  The  carapace  of  the  females 
is  suborbicular,  very  thin  and  soft : whilst 
that  of  the  males  is  firmer  and  nearly  glo- 
bular, and  rather  pointed  in  front ; the  legs 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  claws  of  the 
ordinary  form  ; the  tail  of  the  female  is  very 
ample,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  under 
side  of  the  body.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  Pea-crab  lived  upon  the  best  terms  with 
the  inhabitant  of  tbe  shell  in  which  it  was 
found  ; and  that  they  not  only  warned  them 
of  danger,  but  went  abroad  to  cater  for  them. 

PINTAIL  DUCK.  (Dafila  acuta.)  This 
is  an  elegantly  formed,  long-bodied  Duck, 
the  neck  longer  and  more  slender  than  mod 
others.  It  is  a shy  and  cautious  bird,  feeding 
in  the  mud  flats  and  shallow  freshwater 
marshes,  but  rarely  resides  on  the  sea  coast. 
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, They  inhabit  the  whole  northern  parts  of 
; Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Great  flocks 
of  them  are  sometimes  spread  along  the  isles 
and  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
i as  on  the  interior  lakes  of  both  those  coun- 
| tries.  The  male  Pintail  Duck  is  twenty-six 
: inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
extent : the  bill  is  a dusky  lead  colour  ; head 
I and  half  of  the  neck  pale  brown,  each  side 
| of  the  neck  marked  with  a band  of  purple 
I violet,  bordering  the  white  ; hind  part  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  neck  black,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a stripe  of  white,  which 
spreads  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  be- 
fore ; sides  of  the  breast  and  upper  part 
of  the  back  white,  thickly  and  elegantly 
marked  with  transverse  undulating  lines  of 
block,  here  and  there  tinged  with  pale  buff ; 
throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  whitish  ; 
flanks  finely  pencilled  with  waving  lines  ; 
vent  white  ; under  tail-coverts  black  ; lesser 
wing-coverts  brown  ash  ; greater  wing-co- 
verti  black,  tipped  with  orange  ; below  which 
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is  the  speculum  of  rich  golden  green,  bor- 
dered below  with  o band  of  black,  and  another 
of  white  : primaries  dusky  brown  ; tertials 
long,  black,  edged  with  white,  and  tinged 
with  rust ; rump  and  tail-coverts  pale  ash, 
centred  with  dark  brown  ; tail  greatly 
pointed,  the  two  middle  tapering  feathers 
being  full  five  inches  longer  than  the  others, 
and  block  ; the  rest  brown  ash,  edged  with 
white  ; legs,  a pale  lead  colour.  The  female 
has  the  crown  of  a dark  brown  colour  ; back, 
and  root  of  the  neck  above,  black,  each  fea- 
ther elegantly  waved  with  broad  lines  of  I 
brownish  white,  these  wavings  becoming  j 
rufous  on  the  scapulars  ; but  the  general 
plumagf*  is  a dull  brownish  white,  suckled 
with  dark  brown. 

PIPA.  A genus  of  Uatrachian  reptiles, 
closely  allied  to  the  common  Toad,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  body  being  horizontally 
flattened,  the  head  large  and  triangular, 
tongue  wanting,  tympanum  concealed  be- 
neath the  skin,  the  eyes  small,  placed  near 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  Surinam  Toad,  Pica 
8uri.vame.nsis  (the  Hufo  pipa  of  Linnaius). 

This  species  considerably  exceeds  in  size 


the  Common  Toad.  It  is  one  of  those  ani- 
mals which,  at  first  view,  every  one  pro- 
nounces deformed  and  hideous  ; the  general 
uncouthness  of  its  shape  being  often  aggra- 
vated by  a phenomenon  unexampled  in  the 
rest  of  the  animal  world,  namely,  the  young 
in  various  stages  of  exclusion,  proceeding 
from  cells  dispersed  over  the  back  ot  the 
parent.  It  was  for  a long  time  supposed  that 
ti  e ova  of  this  extraordinary  reptile  were  pro- 
duced in  the  dorsal  cells,  without  having  been 
first  excluded  in  the  form  of  spawn  ; but  it  is 
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now  thoroughly  ascertained  that  the  female 
Pipa  deposits  her  eggs  or  spawn  at  the  brink 
of  some  stagnant  water  ; and  that  the  male 
collects  or  amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  de- 
posits them  with  great  care  on  the  back  of 
the  female,  where,  after  impregnation,  they 
are  pressed  into  tire  cellules,  w'hich  are  at 
that  period  open  for  their  reception,  and 
afterwards  close  over  them  ; thus  retaining 
them  till  the  period  of  their  second  birth  ; 
which  happens  in  somewhat  less  than  three 
months,  when  they  emerge  from  the  back  of 
the  parent  in  their  complete  state.  During 
the  time  of  their  concealment,  however,  they 
undergo  the  usual  change  of  the  rest  of  this 
genus,  being  first  hatched  from  the  egg  in  the 
form  of  a Tadpole  ; and  gradually  acquire 
their  complete  shape,  some  time  before  their 
exclusion.  This  species  inhabits  the  obscure 
nooks  of  houses  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
and  has  a granulated  back,  with  three  lon- 
gitudinal ranges  of  larger  granules. 

PIPE-FISH.  (Sj/ngvathus.)  There  are 
several  species  of  this  "enus,  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  which  are,  that  the  body  is 
greatly  elongated,  slender,  and  covered  with 
a series  of  indurated  plates,  arranged  in 
parallel  lines ; that  the  nose  i9  long  and 
tubular  ; that  the  gills  are  arranged  in  small 
round  tufts  along  the  branchial  arches  ; and 
that  there  are  no  ventral  fins. 
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The  Great  Piue-fisii  {Syngnathux  aens) 
is  one  of  the  most  common  species  found  on 
our  coasts,  sometimes  among  sea-weed  at 
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low  water,  and  at  other  times  in  deep  water. 
It  is  usually  seen  of  the  length  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  but  is  sometimes  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  seas,  measuring  from 
two  to  three  feet.  Its  form  is  extremely 
slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  ex- 
tremity ; of  a palish  brown  colour,  varied 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  broad  al- 
ternate zones  of  a deeper  hue,  slightly  varie- 
gated : the  laminin  with  which  the  joints  of 
the  body  are  covered,  appear  to  be  finely  ra- 
diated from  the  centre  by  numerous  streaks: 
the  dorsal  fin  is  thin,  shallow,  and  small,  the 
pectorals  are  small  and  slightly  rounded  ; 
and  the  tail  is  of  a corresponding  shape  and 
size.  In  spring,  the  ova  of  this  genus  are 
found  lying  in  a longitudinal  division  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; and  from  these 
are  hatched  the  young,  completely  formed. 

The  Little  Pipe-fish  ( Syngnathus  ophi- 
dion ) is  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  slender, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  tapering  off-  to  a 
point.  It  wants  both  the  pectoral  and  caudal 
fins  ; and  is  covered  with  a smooth  skin, 
whereas  the  other  kinds  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  crust.  They  are  either  olive  green, 
or  tinged  with  yellowish-brown. 

But  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  species 
is  the  Foliated  Pipe-fish  ( Syngnathus  fo- 
liatiis).  In  its  general  shape  it  is  greatly 
allied  to  the  Hippocampus , but  is  consider- 
ably longer  : its  great  singularity,  however, 
consists  in  certain  large  leaf-shaped  appen- 
dages with  which  the  back,  tail,  and  ab- 
domen are  furnished  ; these  appendages  are 
situated  on  very  strong,  rough,  square  spines 
or  processes,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  regu- 
larity of  their  respective  proportions,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of 
fucus  adhering  to  the  spines.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  is  a dusky  olive,  thickly 
sprinkled  on  all  parts,  except  on  these  ap- 
pendages, with  small,  round,  whitish  specks, 
and  accompanied  by  a kind  of  metallic  gloss 
on  the  abdomen  : the  fins  are  soft,  tender, 
and  transparent.  This  remarkable  species 
Is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

PIPING  CROW.  ( Darita  tibiccn.)  A 
striking  bird,  by  some  placed  among  the 
Shrikes,  by  others  among  the  Crows.  As  the 
crow  in  the  fable  was  proved  unable  to  sing 
or  chant,  and  as  our  present  bird  is  decidedly 
most  musical,  his  talents  would  remove  him 
from  that  despised  group,  even  if  his  cha- 
racters were  not  somewhat  different.  It  is  a 
common  species  in  New  South  Wales,  whence 
it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  alive  to  this 
country.  The  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  the  Regent's  Park  cannot  have  failed 
to  be  amused  with  his  peculiar  musical  pipe, 
as  well  as  his  pleasant  look  : black  is  the  most 
prevalent  colour  of  his  plumage  ; the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back, 
and  the  base  of  the  wing-coverts  are  white, 
tinged  with  grayish  blue  : by  some  authors 
this  genus  is  named  Cracticus — For  another 
species  see  Chow-Sheik e. 

PIPIT.  ( Anthus .)  The  Pipits  are  birds 
very  much  resembling  the  Larks,  both  in 
regard  to  their  generally  having  a long  hind 
claw  and  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage. 

The  Thee  Pipit  ( Anthus  arfy/rttu ),  a mi-  1 
gratory  species,  and  very  tweet  songster.  it  j 
of  common  occurrence  in  Britain.  Tab  bird  1 
generally  rises  tinging  from  the  ground,  1 
and  after  attaining  a"  certain  height,  de-  i 
scends  and  rests  on  the  summit  of'  a tree  : ; 
from  which  it  again  rises  and  descends  I 
singing  to  the  ground.  Its  colour  ie  a 
streaked  olive-brown  above,  paler  under-  ! 
neath,  with  longitudinal  dark  spots  on  the  | 
breast,  and  two  pale  transversal  bands  on  1 
each  wing.  The  Cotuios  Pipit  (Anthut  ! 
pratensis ) is  extremely  common  throughout 
Europe,  inhabiting  mountain  moors,  and 
lowland  heaths  and  marshes.  It  is  a more 
slender  bird  than  the  preceding.  The  ' 
Shore  Pipit  (AntJtus  aquatiau)  abounds  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with 
inland.  It  is  larger  and  darker  coloured, 
and  is  a superior  songster  to  the  last  named. 

PEPRA.  A genus  of  Dentirostral  bird*, 
comprehending  the  different  species  of  Ma- 
nakins.  They  are  for  the  most  part  natives 
ol  the  warmer  regions  of  America,  and  noted  * 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  They  | 
have  a compressed  bill,  higher  than  broad,  , 
emarginate,  with  great  nasal  fossse.  Their  1 
tail  and  limbs  are  short ; and  their  general  i 
proportions  occasioned  them  to  be  long  re- 
garded os  allied  to  the  Tits.  They  frequent 
woods,  are  very  active,  and  their  flight  is 
short,  but  quick. 

In  Mr.  Edwards’s  narrative  of  a * Voyage 
up  the  Amazon,’  he  says,  the  Man ak ins.  in  ■ 
their  different  varieties,  form  a beautiful  I 
family,  the  most  numerous  of  any.  and  cor-  i 
responding  much  in  their  habits  to  our  : 
Warblers.  “They  are  tiny  things,  gene-  ; 
rally  haring  black  bodies,  and  heads  of  1 
yellow,  red,  white,  and  other  colours.  Like  j 
perpetual  motion  personified,  they  move 
about  the  branches  and  low  shrubs,  always 
piping  their  sharp  notes  ; and.  unless  upon 
a feeding-tree,  almost  defying  shot.” 

PISTOSAURUS.  [See  Sitplemext.] 

PITIIECIA.  [See  Momr.] 

PLACODUS.  [See  Scpplf-mex?.' 

PLACUNA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusca,  family  Ostracea.  The  shell  is 
compressed,  thin,  equivalve.  and  nearly  equi- 
lateral ; planorbicular,  fibrous,  foliaccous,  \ 
and  nearly  transparent  : hinge  flat.  The 
most  noted  species  is  the  Flacima  placmtia,  j 
or  Chinese  Window  Oyster,  which  is  used  for  j 
windows,  lanthoms,  &c..  in  Chino,  os  horn 
is  used  here.  The  valves,  when  closed,  are  : 
so  thin  as  to  appear  to  touch  ; the  animal  is 
consequently  exceedingly  flat.  The  Chinese 
also  use  the  powder  of  this  shell  for  silver  in 
their  water-colour  drawings. 

PLACUNANOMIA.  A genus  of  Con- 
chiferous Mollusca  : the  shell  of  which  is 
thin,  smooth,  inequivalve,  plaited  round  the  J 
edge  ; attached  by  n bony  substance  passing  ' 
through  a fissure  in  the  lower  valve.  It  1 
partakes,  as  its  name  denotes,  of  the  cha-  j 
meters  both  of  Placuna  and  Anemia ; the  J 
hinge  resembling  the  former,  and  the  open- 
ing in  the  lower  valve  for  the  passage  ot  the  | 
tendon  being  like  the  latter. 
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FLAGIAULAX.  [See  Supplement.] 

PLAICE.  ( PUuronectu .)  This  common 
Flat-fish  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  being 
very  broad,  flat,  and  of  a fine  pule  brown 
above,  marked  both  on  the  body  and  fins  by 
numerous  moderately  large  orange-coloured 
■pots  ; while  the  whole  of  the  under  part  is 
perfectly  white  : behind  the  left  eye  is  a 
row  of  six  tubercles,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  lateral  line  ; the 
mouth  is  rather  small,  the  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper,  and  both  furnished  with  a 
row  of  small  teeth.  When  near  the  ground 
they  swim  slowly  and  horizontally  ; but  if 
suddenly  disturbed,  they  sometimes  change 


PLAICE. — (PLEORONECTE9  PLATE 


t the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position,  dart- 
ing along  with  meteor-like  rapidity,  and 
- then  again  quickly  resuming  their  inactive 
: habits  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Plaice 
' feed  on  small  fish  and  young  crustacea,  and 
have  sometimes  been  taken  on  our  coasts 
» weighing  fifteen  pounds,  but  a fish  one-half 
: that  weight  is  considered  very  large.  The 
: finest  kind,  called  Diamond  Plaice,  are 
caught  on  the  Sussex  coast.  These  fish  are 
; in  considerable  esteem  as  food,  though  by 
1 no  means  equal  to  the  Turbot  and  Sole. 
Those  of  a moderate  size  are  reckoned  the 
best  eating. 

PL  AN  AXIS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  re- 

• sembling  the  PheuianeUce , very  abundantly 
found  in  India,  South  America,  and  the  Isle 
of  France.  The  shell  is  small  and  oval,  the 

1 spire  consisting  of  few  whorls  ; outer  lip 
thickened  and  denticulated  within  ; oper- 

• culurn  thin  and  horny,  with  a terminal 
: nucleus. 

PLANIPENNES.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Neuropterous  insects,  comprehend- 
ing those  in  which  the  inferior  pair  of  wings 
1 almost  equal  the  superior  ones,  and  are 
simply  folded  underneath  at  their  anterior 
margin.  The  antennae  are  multi-articulate, 

• and  much  longer  than  the  head  ; the  max- 
illary palpi  are  shorter  than  the  head,  and 

1 are  composed  of  four  or  five  joints.  The 
Ant-Lions  ( Mijrmeleon ) and  Termites  arc 
examples  of  this  tribe. 

PLANORBIS.  A genus  of  snails,  chiefly 
inhabiting  ponds  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
l deriving  their  name  from  the  form  of  the 
shell,  which  is  that  of  a flattened  orb,  occa- 
I stoned  by  the  volutions  being  coiled  on  the 
same  plane.  Many  of  the  species  are  com- 
: mon  in  Great  Britain  ; and  fossil  species  arc 


found  in  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 


WE9T  INDIA  PLANORBIS. 

(P.  Q O A DA  LOO  PENS  18.) 

PLANTIGRADA.  (Lat.  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot  ; grndior , I march.)  The  name 
of  a tribe  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  which 
apply  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  ground  in  walking,  &c.  The 
Bears,  Racoons,  Badgers,  &c.  are  examples 
of  Plantigrade  Carnivora. 

PLANT-LICE.  [See  Aphis.] 

PLATESSA.  A sub-genus  of  the  Plcu- 
rnncctidce or  flat-fish  family,  comprising  the 
Flounders,  Plaice,  &c. 

PL ATY CERCUS.  A genus  of  the  Parrot 
tribe,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  fine 
wide  tail : there  are  many  species,  most  of 
which  are  natives  of  Australia.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  may  cite  the  Pennantian  or 
Blue-cheeked  Parrakeet  ( Platycercus 
Pennantii).  This  beautiful  Parakeet  is  very 
generally  dispersed  over  New  South  Wales, 
its  true  habitat,  and  is  chiefly  found  on  the 
ranges  of  grassy  hills  and  brushes.  Although 
much  variation  exists  between  the  plumage 
of  these  birds  in  youth  and  maturity,  the 
colouring  of  the  sexes  when  fully  adult  is 
alike.  “ The  head,  neck,  all  the  under  sur- 
face, the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  of 
a rich  deep  crimson-red  ; the  feathers  of 
the  buck  and  scapularies  black,  broudly  mar- 
gined with  rich  crimson-red  ; the  cheeks  and 
shoulders  cerulean  blue  ; the  greater  wing- 
coverts  pale  blue  ; the  primaries  and  secon- 
daries black,  with  the  basal  half  of  their 
external  webs  margined  with  deep  blue  ; 
the  two  centre  tuil-feathcr9  green,  passing 
into  blue  on  their  margins  and  at  the  tip; 
the  remainder  black  on  the  inner  webs  for 
three-fourths  of  their  length  ; deep  blue  for 
nearly  the  same  length  on  their  outer  webs, 
and  largely  tipped  on  both  webs  with  pale 
blue,  which  becomes  still  paler  to  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  ; bill  horn-colour ; iridcs  very 
dark  brown  ; feet  blackish  brown.”  It 
breeds  in  the  holes  of  the  large  gum-trees ; 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember constituting  the  breeding  season. 
It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  from  four  to 
seven  white  eggs  on  the  rotten  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  In  disposition  this 
species  is  tame  and  familiar  ; few  can  ex- 
ceed it  in  interest  or  beauty  ; and  conse- 
quently it  is  one  of  the  commonest  living 
Parakeets  sent  from  Australia  to  this 
country.  The  plumage  of  the  young  birds 
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(luring  the  first  autumn  is  a nearly  uniform 
| green,  which  is  gradually  changing  to  a 
party-coloured  livery  of  scarlet,  blue,  and 
green,  till  it  assumes  the  rich  and  well- 
defined  colours  of  the  adult. 

PLATYPUS.  [See  Ornithorhyncus.] 

PLATYRRHINT.  The  name  given  to  a 
division  of  the  Quadntmana , comprehending 
all  the  large  species  of  Monkey-like  animals 
belonging  to  the  New  World.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  thirty-six  grinders 
(being  four  more  than  the  others) ; the  tail, 
in  general,  long  ; and  in  some  species  pre- 
hensile ; no  cheek-pouches  ; posteriors  hairy 
and  without  callosities  ; nostrils  opening  on 
the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  not  underneath. 
[See  Monkey.] 

PLECTOGNATHI.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  fishes,  in  some  measure  connecting 
the  osseous  with  the  cartilaginous  kinds  ; 
comprehending  those  which  have  the  jaws 
formed  by  the  maxillary  bones  being  anchy- 
losed  to  the  sides  of  the  intermaxillaries. 

PLESIOSAURUS.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  extinct  marine  Saurians,  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions, which  may  be  thus  described : 
the  head  short,  somewhat  oblong,  and  obtuse; 
the  neck  extremely  long,  consisting  of  about 
thirty-three  vertebras ; body  elongated  ; tail 
short ; nostrils  small ; teeth  numerous,  lodged 
in  small  alveoli ; ribs  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  vertebral  and  the  other  ventral,  the 
vertebral  column  consisting  of  about  ninety 
joints.— That  in  the  earlier  periods  of  animal 
existence  reptiles  were  created  of  much 
greater  dimensions,  and  were  far  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion,  than  at  present,  seems 
evident  from  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  the  organic  remains  which  from  time  to 
time  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
men  of  science  ; and  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  more  entitled  to  our  notice,  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  form  than  the  Plesio- 
saurus. Its  neck  is  five  times  the  length  of 
its  head  ; the  trunk  of  the  body  four  times 
the  length  of  the  head ; and  the  tail  three 
times  ; while  the  head  itself  is  only  a thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  body.  From  the 
whole  physiology  of  the  animal,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  says,  that  it  was  aquatic  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles  ; that  it  was 
I marine,  is  almost  equally  so,  from  the 
j remains  with  which  it  is  universally  as- 
i sociated ; that  it  may  have  occasionally 
visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its 
extremities  to  those  of  the  Turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture  ; its  motion,  however, 
must  have  been  very  awkward  on  land  : its 
long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress 
through  the  water,  presenting  a striking 
contrast  to  the  organization  which  so  ad- 
mirably fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through 
the  waves.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded, (since,  in  addition  to  these  circum- 
stances, its  respiration  must  have  required 
frequent  access  of  air,)  that  it  swam  upon  or 
near  the  surface  ; arching  back  its  long  neck 
like  the  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it 
down  at  the  fish  which  happened  to  float 
within  its  reach.  It  may  perhaps  have  lurked 
in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed 


among  the  sea-weed,  and,  noting  iu  nostril* 
to  a level  with  the  surface  from  a consider- 
able depth,  may  have  found  a secure  retreat 
from  the  assault*  of  dangerous  enemies ; 
while  tlie  length  and  flexibility  of  it*  neck 
may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of  | 
strength  in  its  jaw*,  and  it*  incapacity  for  j 
swift  motion  through  the  water  by  the  sud-  i 
denness  and  agility  of  the  attack  which  they  j 
enabled  it  to  make  on  every  aDirnal  fitted  ■ 
for  its  prey.  The  remain*  of  the  Plesio-  { 
sauri  occur  in  the  formation*  from  the  mu*-  ; 
chel-chalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive  ; but  are  ! 
most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kirnrneridge  J 
clay  beds.  They  were  discovered  in  Eng-  ■ 
land,  and  have  since  been  found  in  France  , 
and  Germany. 

“ It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus,"  says  Dr.  Buck-  | 
land,  “ that  Cuvier  asserts  the  structure  to  j 
have  been  the  most  heteroclite,  and  it*  cha- 
racters altogether  the  most  monstrous  that 
have  been  yet  found  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
former  world.  To  the  head  of  a lizard  it 
united  the  teeth  of  a crocodile  ; a neck  of 
enormous  length,  resembling  the  body  of  a 
serpent ; a trunk  and  tail  having  the  pro- 
portions of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs 
of  a chameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a whale. 
Such  are  the  strange  combinations  of  form 
and  structure  in  the  Plesiosaurus  — a genus,  > 
the  remains  of  which,  after  interment  for 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  of  mil- 
lions of  extinct  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  the  geologist,  and  submitted  to 
our  examination  in  nearly  as  perfect  a state 
as  the  bones  of  species  that  are  now  existing 
upon  the  earth."  The  finest  collection,  of 
remains  of  the  Plesiosaurus  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  [See  Ichthyosaurus.] 

PLEUROBRANCHUS.  A genus  of  ma- 
rine Mollusca,  having  a very  light  thin  in- 
ternal shell ; nearly  flat,  and  obliquely  oval; 
slightly  convex  towards  the  spiral  apex.  It 
is  found  in  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

PLEURONECTTDjE.  The  name  of  a 
family  of  Malacopterygious  fishes,  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Flat-fish.  They 
are  distinguished  not  only  from  all  other 
Fishes,  but  even  from  all  other  vertebrated 
animals,  by  several  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Their  body  is  extremely  compressed,  or  flat- 
tened at  the  sides.  Both  eyes  are  on  one 
6ide,  and  this  side  always  remains  upper- 
most when  the  animal  is  swimming.  The 
upper  side  is  in  general  deeply  coloured, 
while  the  other  side  is  whitish.  The  two 
sides  of  the  mouth  are  not  equal,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  rarely  so.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed, and  elevated  in  the  direction  of  the 
spinous  processes  ; the  dorsal  extends  along 
the  whole  back  ; the  anal  occupies  the  lower 
edge  of  the  body,  and  the  ventrals  are  some- 
times united  with  iu  They  have  six  gill- 
rays  ; the  abdominal  cavity  is  small,  but  ex- 
tends in  a cavity  imbedded  in  the  flesh  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  tail,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  some  of  the  viscera : they  have 
no  air-bladder,  and  they  seldom  rise  farfrom 
the  bottom  ; but  when  disturbed,  they  will 
raise  themselves  into  a vertical  position.  *o 


— to  show  their  white  sides,  and  they  then 
dart  along  with  great  rapidity  ; but  they 
soon  return  to  their  usual  posture,  and  glide 
along  with  a sort  of  undulating  motion  near 
the  bottom.  They  are  found  along  the  shores 
of  almost  all  countries  ; and  are,  generally 
speaking,  wholesome  and  agreeable  food. 
The  Sole,  Plaice,  Turbot,  Flounder,  &c.  are 
examples  of  Pleuronectidce. 

PLEUROSTERNON.  [See  Supplement.] 

PLEUROTOMA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
inhabiting  eastern  and  tropical  seas.  The 
ahell  is  turreted  or  fusiform ; generally 


PLEUROTOMA  ba.byi.onio a. 

ribbed  or  striated  transversely  ; aperture  oval, 
terminating  anteriorly  in  an  elongated  canal ; 
outer  lip  thin,  with  a fissure  near  its  union 
with  the  spire  -.  operculum  6mall  and  horny. 
The  species  Pleurotoma  gracilis  is  found  on 
the  British  shores.  Our  figure  shows  the 
' shell  and  the  mouth  of  another  species,  the 
Pleurotoma  Babylsmica , from  which  the  car- 
nivorous mollusc  protrudes.  There  are  many 
' fossil  species. 

PLICATULA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusca,  found  both  in  a recent  and  fossil 

• state. 

PLIOLOPHUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

PLIOPITHECUS.  [See  Supplement.] 
PLIOSAURUS.  [See  Supplement.] 

PLOTUS.  A genus  of  swimming  birds, 
belonging  to  the  Pelecanidce.  Mr.  Gould  has 
described  the  species  Plotus  Nov.e-Hol- 
la.vdi.e  as  follows:  — “Male:  An  arrow- 
head-shaped mark  of  white  on  the  throat ; 

• a broad  stripe  of  the  same  colour  commences 

the  base  of  the  mandibles,  extends  for 
about  four  inches  down  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  terminates  in  a point ; head,  neck,  and 
■ a 1 the  upper  surface  of  the  body  greenish 
'black,  stained  with  brown  and  with  a puteh 
of  deep  rusty  red  in  the  centre  of  the  under 
i side  of  the  throat ; under  surface  deep  glossy 


greenish  black  ; wings  and  tail  shining 
blLck  ; all  the  coverts  with  a broad  stripe  of 
dull  white,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  outer  and  a part  of  the  inner  web,  and 
terminating  in  a point ; scapularies  lanceo- 
late in  form,  with  a similar  shaped  mark 
of  white  down  the  centre,  and  with  blaek 
shafts,  the  scapular  nearest  the  body  being 
nearly  as  large  as  the  secondaries,  and  having 
the  outer  web  crimped  and  the  inner  web 
with  u broad  stripe  of  dull  white  close  to  the 
stem  ; the  secondaries  nearest  the  body  with 
a similar  white  stripe  on  the  outer  web,  close 
to  the  stem ; centre  tail-feathers  strongly 
und  the  lateral  ones  slightly  crimped  ; orbits 
naked,  fleshy,  protuberant,  and  of  a yellow- 
ish olive,  mottled  over  with  brown  specks ; 
irides  of  three  colours,  the  ring  nearest  the 
pupil  being  dull  orange-buff ; to  this  suc- 
ceeds another  of  marbled  buff  and  brown, 
and  to  this  an  outer  one  of  orange-buff; 
naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible wrinkled  and  yellow  ; upper  mandible 
olive,  under  mandible  dull  yellow,  both  be- 
coming brighter  at  the  base  ; feet  yellowish 
flesh-colour,  becoming  brown  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  outer  toes.  — Female:  Upper  sur- 
face blackish  brown,  each  feather  margined 
with  grayish  white  ; under  surface,  bufty 
white.  In  other  respects  similar  to  the  male, 
lotal  length,  36  inches  ; bill,  4 ; wing,  13$  • 
tail,  9 ; tarsi,  2.  Inhabits  the  rivers  of  the 
whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Australia, 
[x  or  habits  of  Plotus,  see  Darter.] 

CLOVER.  A genus  of  birds,  in  many 
respects  allied  to  the  Wader  tribes,  but  ge- 
nerally partaking  of  the  nature  of  land  birds, 
and  therefore  more  properly  clussed  with 
them.  Many,  as  Bewick  remarks,  breed 
upon  our  loftiest  mountains,  and  though 
they  are  sometimes  seen  feeding  upon  the 
sea  shores,  yet  they  are  no  more  water  birds, 
on  that  account,  than  many  of  our  small 
birds  which  repair  thither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  are  gregarious,  and  are  gene- 
rally seen  in  meadows  or  on  the  sea  shore, 
in  search  of  food,  which  they  procure  by 
stirring  the  earth  or  mud  with  their  feet, 
and  thus  inviting  worms  and  aquatic  insects 
to  the  surface.  They  are  generically  dis- 
tinguished by  a large  full  eye  ; the  bill  is 
straight,  short,  and  rather  swollen  towards 
the  tip  ; the  head  large  ; legs  naked  above 
the  knee  ; and  most  of  the  species  are  without 
the  hind  toe. 

The  Ring  Plover  (Charadrius  hiaticula , 
Linn.)  is  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  plumage  is  grayish-brown 
above,  white  beneath,  with  a black  or  dark 
brown  collar  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
very  broad  anteriorly  ; the  head  marked 
with  black  and  white,  and  the  beak  yellow, 
tipped  with  black  ; orange-coloured  legs. 

It  generally  breeds  on  heaths  not  far  from 
the  coast.  — Another  British  species  is  the 
Kentish  Plover  ( Ch.  Cantianus ),  less 
deeply  coloured,  with  longer  and  black  legs, 
and  a rufous  occiput.  It  is  almost  always 
to  be  seen  us  a frequenter  of  shingle-beaches. 

Golden  Plover.  (Charadrius  pluvialia.) 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  ten  inches. 
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On  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  the 
feathers  are  indented  on  the  edge  with 
bright  yellow  spots  upon  a dark  brown 
ground  ; the  front  of  the  neck  and  the  breast 
are  the  same,  but  much  paler ; the  belly  is 
almost  white  ; the  quills  are  dusky  ; the  tail 
is  marked  with  dusky  and  yellow  indentings 
and  bars  ; the  legs  are  black  ; and  the  bill  is 
dusky.  The  Golden  Plover  is  common  in 
this  country  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  ; it  is  also  very  numerous  in  various 
parts  of  America,  migrating  from  one  place 
to  another  according  to  the  seasons.  It 
breeds  on  high  and  heathy  mountains  ; and 
the  female  lays  four  eggs  of  a pale  olive 
colour,  variegated  with  irregular  umber- 
brown  blotches.  The  young,  when  excluded, 
are  covered  with  a beautiful  particoloured 
down  of  bright  yellow  and  brown  ; they  quit 
the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their 
parents  till  able  to  supply  and  support  them- 
selves, which  is  in  the  course  of  a month  or 
five  weeks.  The  old  birds  display  great 
anxiety  in  protecting  their  young  brood, 
using  various  stratagems  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy.  When  aware  of  an 
intruder  near,  the  female  invariably  runs  to 
some  distance  from  her  nest  before  she  takes 
wing,  a manceuvre  tending  to  conceal  its 
true  situation  ; and  the  discovery  of  it  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  colour 
and  markings  of  the  eggs  assimilating  so 
closely  to  that  of  the  ground  and  surround- 
ing herbage.  The  usual  call-note  of  the 
Plover  is  a plaintive  monotonous  whistle,  by 
imitating  which  it  may  frequently  be  enticed 
within  a very  short  distance.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  a more  varied  call  is  used,  during 
which  it  flies  at  a great  elevation,  and  con- 
tinues soaring  round  for  a considerable  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  the  Plover  leaves 
the  moors,  and  descending  to  the  cultivated 
vales,  gets  fat  by  picking  up  the  larvaj  and 
worms  in  the  newlv-sown  wheat  fields  ; 
but  as  the  winter  draws  on  it  moves  to  the 
coast,  where  it  remains  until  the  approach 
of  spring.  In  autumn  the  flesh  of  the  Plover 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  woodcock  ; but  it 
was  more  esteemed  formerly  than  at  present. 
The  “ Plover’s  eggs  ” frequently  6een  at  the 
tables  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious,  are  not 
those  of  the  Golden  Plover,  but  of  the  Lap- 
wing. Plovers  fly  in  small  flocks,  and  make 
a shrill  whistling  noise,  by  an  imitation  of 
whi';h  they  are  sometimes  enticed  within 
gun-shot.  When  merely  wounded  they  run 
so  last  that  they  often  escape.  While  tend- 
ing the  brood,  the  old  birds  employ  a number 
of  stratagems  to  divert  ^he  attention  of  any 
one  approaching  them.  o/ike  the  Lapwing, 
they  feign  lameness,  tumble  over  os  if  unable 
to  fly  ; and  then,  after  running  for  some 
distance,  they  take  wing  and  perform  many 
gyrations  in  the  air  before  they  again  alight. 
Scarcely  any  difference  is  observable  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female.  In  young 
birds  the  plumage  inclines  more  to  gray,  and 
the  yellow  spots  are  not  very  distinguish- 
able. 

There  arc  several  other  species  of  Plovers, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
others  common  to  both  continents.  [Sec 
Dotterel  ; Lapwing,  &c.] 


PLUME  [MOT  IT  S3.  A name  given  to 
Moths  of  the  genus  Alucila. 

PLUSIA.  [See  Moth  : Gaxea  Moth.] 

PLUTEU8.  [3ee  Supplement.] 

PLY CTOLOPHU8.  A genus  of  birds  1 
belonging  to  the  Psittaddat. 

The  Lea  debater's  Cockatoo.  (Plyc- 
tolophus  or  Coca  tun  LeadbtaUrL)  Of  all  | 
the  Cockatoos  yet  discovered,  this  species  is 
at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  of  | 
the  genus.  Its  general  plumage  is  white ; 
the  forehead,  front  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
centre  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wing, 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  becoming  of  a rich 
salmon-colour  under  the  wing  ; feathers  of 
the  occipital  crest  crimson  at  the  base,  with 
a yellow  spot  in  the  centre  and  white  at 
the  tip;  bill  light  horn -colour;  feet  dark 
brown.  It  enjoys  a wide  range  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent ; it  never  approaches  very  near  tne 
sea,  but  evinces  a decided  preference  for  I 
the  belts  of  lofty  gums  and  Bcrubs  clothing  1 
the  sides  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  the  j 
country.  Few  birds  tend  more  to  enliven  the  ; 
monotonous  hues  of  the  Australian  forests  ' 
than  this  beautiful  species,  whose  “pink-  j 
coloured  wings  and  glowing  crest,”  says  Sir  • 
T.  Mitchell,  “ might  have  embellished  the  { 
air  of  a more  voluptuous  region.”  Two  ] 
examples,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  1 
Derby,  appear  to  bear  confinement  equally  j 
as  well  as  any  of  their  congeners  : in  their  1 
disposition  they  are  not  so  sprightly  and  j 
animated,  but  the}'  are  less  noisy.  (Gould's 
Birds  of  Australia.) 

PNEUMORA.  A genus  of  Orthopterous  j 
insects,  remarkable  for  the  blown- up  appear-  1 
ance  of  their  abdomen,  which  seems  to  re-  | 
semble  an  inflated  balloon.  The  Dutch  at  ! 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  some  of  the  I 
species  are  common,  call  them  Bios  op.  from 
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their  swollen  appearance.  The  noise  thev 
make  is  very  great.  The  species  are  of 
delicate  green  or  rose  tints,  some  of  them 
spotted  with  silver. 

PODARGUS.  A genus  of  insectivorous 
birds,  natives  of  Australia,  whose  habits  are 
strictly  nocturnal.  During  the  day  the  Po- 
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darocs  IIl’meralis  sleeps  so  soundly  on 
the  dead  branch  of  a tree  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  it ; and  Mr.  Gould  re- 
marks that  he  has  frequently  shot  one  with- 
out disturbing  the  mate  close  by.  It  does 
not  appear  to  take  its  prey  on  the  wing,  but 
creeps  about  the  trees  in  search  of  it.  It 
has  the  power  of  shifting  the  outer  toe  back- 
wards ; and  the  wing  is  short  and  concave. 
The  nest  is  flat,  carelessly  interwoven,  and 
placed  in  the  fork  of  a branch.  The  female 
generally  lays  two  eggs,  which  are  white, 
and  the  male  assists  in  incubation. 

Another  species,  the  Podargus  Cuvieri, 
which  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  bill  being  much  less  robust, 
l and  the  bird  itself  smaller  in  size  and  alto- 
I gether  more  slender,  is  almost  exclusively 
found  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  princi- 
I pally  upon  coleopterous  and  other  insects, 

; and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  displays 
! considerable  alertness  in  the  capture  of  its 
j food  ; but  never  flies  by  day,  its  whole 
j diurnal  existence  being  passed  in  a sitting 
1 posture  across  a dead  branch,  perfectly  mo- 
I tiouiess  ; and  it  is  not  easily  to  be  roused, 
so  as  to  take  wing,  either  by  the  discharge 
1 of  a gun  or  any  other  noise.  “ Like  the 
1 owl,”  says  Mr.  Gould,  “ it  is  considered  by 
I some  a bird  of  ill  omen,  principally  from  the 
extraordinary  sound  of  its  hoarse,  unearthly 
cry,  which  resembles  the  words  more-pork 
1 (the  name  given  to  it  by  the  colonists) ; it 
j not  only  approaches  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  houses,  but  emits  this  sound  while 
! perched  in  their  verandahs  and  on  the 
buildings  themselves  ; and  it  is  often  to 
be  seen  perched  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
churchyard.”  Considerable  variation  ap- 
pears to  occur  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  ; 
the  prevailing  tints  in  some  being  a dull  ashy 
gray,  while  in  others  they  are  a rich  chest- 
nut-brown ; but  altogether  it  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  striped  and  minutely  freckled 
with  grayish  white  and  dark  brown.  The 
nest  is  rather  neatly  formed  and  flat ; and 
the  female  lays  two  white  eggs. 

PODl'RA.  The  Podurae  are  small  insects 
which,  in  general,  are  found  in  damp  places, 
under  stones,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. 
When  disturbed,  they  suddenly  spring  to  a 
small  distance  by  the  help  of  a long  forked 
process,  or  tail,  which  is  bent  forwards  be- 
neath the  abdomen  j and  it  is  by  the  sudden 
extension  of  it  that  the  leap  is  produced. 
Hence  these  insects  are  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Spring-tails.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  this  genus  is  the  Podura 
ar/uatica  of  Linnaeus,  a minute  black  insect  I 
occasionally  seen  in  vast  numbers,  particu- 
| larly  near  the  brinks  of  ponds,  and  some- 
I times  even  on  the  surface  of  the  water  itself. 

I POE-BIRD.  ( Prosthemculera  cincinna- 
I ta .)  This  elegant  species  of  the  family  of 
; the  Honey-eaters  is  about  the  size  of  a 
I blackbird,  and  is  a native  of  New  Zealand, 

| and  of  some  of  the  scattered  islands  in 
: the  South  Sea.  The  general  colour  is  a 
glossy  greenish  black,  with  strong  varying’ 

, glosses  of  green  accompanying  the  general 
I plumage  of  the  back  and  wings  ; the  rump  a | 


rich  deep  blue  ; and  the  larger  wing-coverts 
white,  forming  a bar  of  white  across  the 
wings.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
loose  silky  texture,  rather  long,  and  curving 
slightly  upwards  at  the  tips  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal mark  of  distinction  in  this  elegant 
bird  is  a moderately  large  and  lengthened 
pendent  tuft  of  broad  white  feathers  curving 
upwards  at  the  tips,  and  situated  on  each 
side  the  neck  : the  bill  is  black  and  slightly 
curved  ; and  the  legs  are  black.  This  bird 
is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives  of  the 
Southern  islands  ; its  glossy  plumage  often 
contributing  to  the  ornaments  of  the  fea- 
thered mantles  worn  by  their  chiefs.  As  a 
song-bird  also  it  has  considerable  merit ; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  a delicious  food  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  afforded  by  the 
woods  of  New  Zealand. 

[For  further  interesting  particulars  from 
the  pages  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  an  accurate 
observer,  who  resided  long  in  New  Zealand, 
see  Prostiiemadera.] 


POEPHAGOMYS.  A genus  of  Rodent 
animals  found  in  South  America.  They 
have  narrow  incisors  ; the  auditory  couch 
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small,  but  distinct ; and  claws  adapted  for 
burrowing.  The  only  well-ascertained  spe- 
cies is  Phoephagomys  ater , which  is  a native 
of  Chili.  It  has  also  been  described  under 
the  name  Spalacopus. 

POEPHILA.  A genus  of  Passerine 
Birds,  belonging  to  the  Finch  family,  and 
deriving  their  name  from  their  fondness 
for  grass-seeds,  on  which  they  feed.  We 
may  specify,  from  Mr.  Gould’s  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia, 

The  Poepuila  Leucotis,  or  White- 
eared  Grass  Finch.  It  is  a native  of 
Australia,  and  has  a band  crossing  the  fore- 
head, lores,  throat,  and  a large  patch  on 
each  flank,  deep  velvety  black  ; ear-coverts, 
a narrow  line  beneath  the  black  of  the 
throat,  and  a space  surrounding  the  black 
patch  on  the  flanks,  white  ; crown  of  the 
head  deep  reddish  chestnut ; all  the  upper 
surface  and  wings  deep  cinnamon-brown  ; 
chest  and  abdomen  pale  vinous  brown  ; upper 
and  under  tail-coverts  white,  the  former 
margined  externally  with  deep  black  ; tail 
black  ; i rides  dark  brown  ; feet  red  ; bill  yel- 
lowish horn-colour.  Like  the  other  members 
of  the  gends,  it  inhabits  the  open  spots  of 
country,  and  feeds  on  grass-seeds. 

POINTER.  ( Canis  familiar  is  avicularis.) 
The  Pointers  arc  a breed  of  vuluuble  sporting 
dogs.  They  are  used  in  finding  feathered 
game  of  various  sorts,  partridges,  pheasants, 
See.  When  they  scent  their  game,  they  sud- 
denly stop,  and  remain  motionless  as  a statue, 


until  the  sportsman  comes  near  enough,  and 
is  prepared  to  take  his  shot ; he  then  gives 
the  word,  and  the  Dog  immediately  springs 
the  game.  So  admirably  have  these  Dogs  been 
trained,  that  their  acquired  propensities  seem 
almost  as  inherent  as  a natural  instinct,  and 
appear  to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  pro- 
geny: at  least,  they  now  require  but  very  little 
breaking  to  stand  at  any  kind  of  game.  Their 
scent  and  sight  are  equally  acute  In  all  pro- 
bability Spain  is  the  native  country  of  this 
valuable  Dog,  which  is  found  there  and  also 
in  France  with  very  slight  difference  of 
form  ; but  the  English  breed  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  for  good  temper,  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance, docility,  patience,  and  activity. 
“ Those  Pointers,”  says  Johnson,  in  his 
Shooter’s  Companion,  "which  I have  seen 
direct  from  Spain,  are  heavy  and  clumsily 
formed  ; those  from  Portugal  are  somewhat 
lighter  ; while  the  French  breed  is  remark- 
able for  a wide  furrow  which  runs  between 
the  nostrils,  and  give  to  the  animal’s  coun- 
tenance a very  grotesque  appearance.  They 
are  all  thick  and  heavy,  with  large  chubby 
heads,  long  pendent  ears,  and  short  smooth 
hair  ; they  are  often  ill-tempered  and.  snap- 
pish, and.  in  fact,  are  good  for  little  in  this 
country  till  they  have  been  crossed  with  the 
more  generous  blood  of  these  islands.  \ et 
the  conjunction  of  the  Setter  and  Pointer  is 
by  no  means  advisable.  Excellent  Pointers 
have  been  produced  by  the  Foxhound  and 
the  Spaniard.  In  crossing  with  the.  Spanish 
Pointer,  the  deep-flewed  Hound  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  from  judicious  crossing  ex- 
cellent Pointers  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  England.  They  differ  from  the 
Setter,  as,  when  they  have  approached  suffi- 
ciently near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  the  true-bred  Setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the  ground, 
generally  the  lntter.  Pointers  often  suffer 
much  from  sore  feet.  I have  generally  found 
white-footed  Dogs  much  more  tender  in 
this  respect  than  those  whose  feet  are  of  a 
dark  colour.  Pointers  are  sometimes  used 
with  bells  round  their  necks  in  cover-shoot- 
ing. When  the  Dog  sets,  the  ringing  ceases, 
and  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the  spot.  Pointers 
are  very  susceptible  of  education,  and  not 
so  apt  to  forget  their  lessons  as  the  Setter  ; 
and  their  speed,  strength,  and  persevering 
spirit,  enable  them  to  continue  the  clmse  for 
a length  of  time  almost  incredible.”  “ I 
have  heard  my  father,  a man  of  close  ob- 
servation, and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,” 
observes  Mr.  Bell,  "offer  the  opinion  that 
the  stand  of  the  Pointer  and  the  crouching 
of  the  Setter  are  but  the  natural  start  of 
surprise  or  interest,  which  all  dogs  give  when 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  scent  or  sight  of 
their  natural  prey  ; modified  of  course  by 
cultivation,  and  by  transmission  through 
many  generations,  each,  by  education,  im- 
proving upon  the  capabilities  of  the  former.” 

POLECAT,  FITCH  ET  WEASEL,  or 
FOUMART.  (Mustcla  putoritu.)  This 
animal  is  known  by  each  of  the  names  here 
given,  but  most  frequently  by  the  first.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
species  of  the  Weasel  tribe,  and  is  found  in 


most  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  a»  In  some  of 
the  Asiatic  regions.  Its  colour  is  a deep 
blackish-brown,  with  a tawny  cast  slightly 
intermixed  : the  ears  are  edged  with  white, 
and  the  space  round  the  muzzle  is  also 
whitish.  It  is  about  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  toil,  which  is  about 
six  inches.  In  its  habits  it  gTeatly  resembles 
the  other  Weasels  ; it  preys  indiscrimatelr 
on  the  smaller  animals,  is  very  destructive  to 
poultry,  and  most  inimical  to  rabbits,  which 
it  destroys  like  the  ferret,  by  sucking  their 
blood,  instead  of  immediately  tearing  them 
to  pieces,  so  that,  it  is  said,  a single  Polecat 
is  often  sufficient  to  clear  a whole  warren  ; 
and  twenty  rabbits  have  been  found  dead, 
which  one  Polecat  had  destroyed,  and  that 
by  a wound  which  was  hardly  perceptible. 
It  steals  into  barns,  pigeon-house*,  &c.,  where 
it  occasionally  makes  great  havoc,  biting 
off  the  heads  of  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  then 
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carrying  them  away  to  its  retreat.  It  is  also  1 
a great  lover  of  milk,  and  often  robs  the  dairy.  | 
During  the  summer,  however,  it  principally  | 
frequents  rabbit-warrens,  or  the  hollow  { 
trunks  of  trees,  & c.,  and  prowls  about  in  1 
quest  of  young  birds,  rats,  and  field-mice.  I 
Sometimes  it  forsakes  the  field,  the  wood, 
and  poultry-yard,  to  roam  by  the  rivu'et  s 
6ide,  and  indulge  in  its  propensity  for  fish,  j 
The  Polecat  is  a strong  and  active  creature, 
and  will  spring  with  great  vigour  and  celerity 
when  preparing  to  attack  its  prey,  or  t0 
escape  from  pursuit  ; at  which  time  it  arches 
its  bock  considerably  to  assist  its  effort.  It 
is  of  a smell  proverbially  fetid,  being  fur- 
nished, like  several  others  of  the  Weasel 
tribe,  with  a pouch  or  follicle  beneath  the 
tail,  which  secretes  a thickisli  fluid  of  a pe- 
culiarly strong  and  offensive  odour.  The 
fur  of  the  body  is  of  two  sorts  : the  shorter 
being  woolly,  of  a pale  yellowish  or  fulvous 
colour;  the  longer,  shining,  and  of  a rich 
black  or  brownish  black  ; which,  though  far 
less  valuable  than  either  that  of  the  Sable  or 
the  Marten,  is  still  much  esteemed : and 
numbers  of  the  skins  are  annually  imported 
here  from  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Fitch.  The  spring  is  the  season  in 
which  the  Polecat  breeds,  generally  produc- 
ing three  or  four  at  a birth,  which  the  parent 
is  said  to  suckle  but  a short  time,  accustoming 
them  earlv  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  anim&is 
which  she  brings  to  them,  as  well  as  eggs, 
&c.  The  Polecat  has  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  Ferret ; nay,  it  is  asserted  to  be  a 
practice  with  warreners,  in  order  to  improve 
! the  breed  of  the  latter,  to  procure  a mixed 
I breed  from  time  to  time,  which  are  o.  aco* 
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lour  between  the  Ferret  and  the  Polecat,  or 
of  a dingy  yellowish- brown. 

POLLACK.  ( Gadits  pollachiiis.)  This 
fish,  sometimes  called  the  Whiting  Pollack, 
is  common  on  many  of  the  rocky  coasts  of 
this  island  ; and  during  summer  large  shoals 
of  them  ore  seen  sporting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  ready  to  bite  at  any  bait  that  may 
be  thrown  to  them.  The  under  jaw  is  longer 
than  the  upper  ; the  head  and  body  rise 
pretty  high  ; and  the  lateral  line  is  incur- 
vated,  rising  towards  the  middle  of  the  back, 
then  sinking,  and  running  straight  to  the 
| tail,  which  is  broad  and  of  a brownish  co- 
j lour  : the  back  is  dusky,  inclining  to  green  : 

I the  sides  are  marked  with  yellow  streaks  ; 

| and  the  tail  is  slightly  forked.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Pollack  are  taken  at  Scarborough, 
j where  it  has  the  name  of  Leet.  It  is  also 
j caught  at  Hastings,  Weymouth,  and  on  the 
! Devonshire  coast,  and  bought  by  the  inex- 
j perienced  as  Whiting.  Hand-line  fishing 
for  Pollacks,  Mackerel,  &c.  is  called  whiffing. 

\ POLYBORUS.  A genus  of  rapacious 
j birds  which  frequent  the  extratropieal  parts 
: of  South  America,  and  in  their  habits  (ac- 
; cording  to  Mr.  Darwin)  well  supply  the 
I place  of  our  carrion-crows,  magpies,  and 
1 ravens  ; a tribe  of  birds  not  known  there, 
j The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  fre- 
quently availed  ourselves  of  valuable  zoo- 
; logical  information  contained  in  that  gentle- 
1 man’s  ‘Journal  of  Researches  ; ’ and  in  this 
instance  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  same  J 
source  for  the  following  graphic  ornitho- 
logical observations,  which  we  have  onljr 
slightly  abridged. 

**  To  begin  with  the  Pohjborus  Braziliensis. 
This  is  a common  bird,  and  has  a wide  geo- 
graphical range  ; it  is  most  numerous  on  the 
rassv  savannahs  of  La  Plata  (where  it  goes 
y the  name  of  Carrancha),  and  is  far  from 
unfrequent  throughout  the  sterile  plains  of 
Patagonia.  The  Carranchas,  together  with 
the  Pol>jf>orns  Chimango , constantly  attend 
in  numbers  the  estancias  and  slaughtering- 
houses.  If  an  animal  dies  on  the  plain  the 
Gallinazo  commences  the  feast,  and  then  the 
two  Caracaras  pick  the  bones  clean.  These 
birds,  although  thus  commonly  feeding 
together,  are  far  from  being  friends.  When 
the  Carrancha  is  quietly  seated  on  the  branch 
of  a tree,  or  on  the  ground,  the  Chimango 
often  continues  for  a long  time  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  up  and  down,  in  a semi- 
circle, trying  each  time,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  curve,  to  strike  its  larger  relative.  The 
Carrancha  takes  little  notice,  except  by  bob- 
bing its  head.  Although  the  Carranchas 
frequently  assemble  in  numbers,  they  are 
not  gregarious  : for  in  desert  places  they 
may  be  seen  solitary,  or  more  commonly  by 
pairs.  Resides  the  carrion  of  large  animals, 
these  birds  frequent  the  borders  of  streams 
and  sea  beaches,  to  pick  up  whatever  the 
waters  may  cast  on  shore.”  .«***“  A 
person  will  discover  the  Necrophagous  habits 
of  the  Carrancha,  by  walking  out  on  one  of 
the  desolate  plains,  and  there  lying  down  to 
sleep.  When  he  awakes,  he  will  see.  on  each 
j surrounding  hillock,  one  of  these  birds  pa- 
’ tiently  watching  him  with  an  evil  eye.  It 


is  l feature  in  the  landscape  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  will  be  recognized  by  every  one 
who  has  wandered  over  them.  If  a party 
goes  out  hunting  with  dogs  and  horses,  it  will 
be  accompanied  during  the  day  by  several  of 
these  attendants.  After  feeding,  the  un- 
covered craw  protrudes  ; at  such  times,  and 
indeed  generally,  the  Carrancha  is  an  in- 
active, tame,  and  cowardly  bird.  Its  flight 
is  heavy  and  slow,  like  that  of  an  English 
rook.  It  seldom  soars  ; but  I have  twice 
seen  one  at  a great  height  gliding  through 
tin:  air  with  much  ease.  It  runs  (in  contra- 
distinction to  hopping),  but  not  quite  so 
quickly  ns  some  of  its  congeners.  At  times 
the  Carrancha  is  noisy,  but  is  not  generally 
so  : its  cry  is  loud,  very  harsh,  and  peculiar, 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  sound  of  the 
Spanish  guttural  g,  followed  by  a rough 
double  r r.  Perhaps  the  Gauchos,  from  this 
cause,  have  called  it  Carrancha.  Molina, 
who  6ays  it  is  called  Charu  in  Chile,  states, 
that  when  uttering  this  cry,  it  elevates  its 
head  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last,  with  its 
beak  wide  open,  the  crown  almost  touches 
the  lower  part  of  the  back.  This  fact,  which 
has  been  doubted,  is  quite  true.  I have  seen 
them  several  times  with  their  heads  back- 
wards in  a completely  inverted  position. 
The  Carrancha  builds  a large  coarse  nest, 
either  in  a low  cliff,  or  in  a bush  or  lofty  tree. 
To  these  observations  I may  add,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Azara,  that  the  Carrancha  feeds 
on  worms,  shells,  slugs,  grasshoppers,  and 
frogs  ; that  it  destroys  young  lambs  by  tear- 
ing the  umbilical  cord  ; and  that  it  pursues 
the  Gallinazo,  till  that  bird  is  compelled  to 
vomit  up  the  carrion  it  may  have  recently 
gorged.  Lastly,  Azara  states  that  several 
Carranchas,  five  or  six  together,  will  unite  in 
chase  of  large  birds,  such  ns  herons.  All  ! 
these  facts  show  that  it  is  a bird  of  very  ver- 
satile habits  and  considerable  ingenuity. 

“ The  Polyborwi  Chimango  is  considerably  i 
smaller  than  the  last  species.  It  is  common 
on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  but  does  not 
appear  to  extend  so  far  northward  as  the 
last  species.  We  have  already  remarked  j 
that  it  feeds  on  carrion,  in  common  with  the  \ 
Carrancha.  It  is  generally  the  last  bird  j 
which  leaves  the  skeleton  ; and  may  often 
be  seen  within  the  ribs  of  a cow  or  horse,  I 
like  a bird  in  a cage.  The  Chimango  often  I 
frequents  the  sea-coast  and  the  borders  of  ; 
lakes  and  swamps,  where  it  picks  up  small  ! 
fish.  It  is  truly  omnivorous,  and  will  eat  ' 
even  bread,  when  thrown  out  of  a house  j 
with  other  offal.  They  are  more  active  than 
the  Carranchas,  but  their  flight  is  heavy  : ' 
they  are  very  tame  ; not  gregarious  ; and  ' 
frequently  utter  a gentle,  shrill  scream. 

“The  Polyborns  Novce  Zclantlice  is  ex-  j 
ceedingly  numerous  over  the  whole  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  In  many  respects  these  I 
hawks  resemble  in  their  habits  the  Car- 
ranchas. They  live  on  the  flesh  of  dead 
animals  and  on  marine  productions.  They  | 
arc  extraordinarily  tame  and  fearless,  and  | 
haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  for  offal,  i 
If  a hunting  party  kills  an  animal,  a 
number  soon  collect,  and  patiently  await, 
standing  on  the  ground  on  all  sides.  After 
j eating,  their  uncovered  craws  are  largely 
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protruded,  giving  them  a disgusting  uppear- 
ance.  They  readily  attack  wounded  birds  : 
a cormorant  in  this  state  having  taken  to 
the  shore,  was  immediately  seized  on  by 
several,  and  its  death  hastened  by  their 
blows.  The  Beagle  was  at  the  Falklands 
only  during  the  summer,  but  the  officers  of 
the  Adventure,  who  were  there  in  the  winter, 
mention  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  these  birds. 
They  actually  pounced  on  a dog  that  was 
lying  fast  asleep  close  by  one  of  the  party  ; 
and  the  sportsmen  had  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing the  wounded  geese  from  being  seized 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  said  that  several 
together  (in  this  respect  resembling  the 
Carranchas)  wait  at  the  mouth  of  a rabbit- 
hole,  and  together  seize  on  the  animal  when 
it  comes  out.  They  were  constantly  flying 
on  board  the  vessel  when  in  the  harbour ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a good  look 
out  to  prevent  the  leather  being  torn  from 
the  rigging,  and  the  meat  or  game  from  the 
stern.  These  birds  are  very  mischievous 
and  inquisitive  ; they  will  pick  up  almost 
anything  from  the  ground  ; a large  black 
glazed  hat  was  carried  nearly  a mile,  as  was 
a pair  of  the  heavy  balls  used  in  catching 
cattle.  Mr.  Usborne  experienced  during  the 
survey  a more  severe  loss,  in  their  stealing  a 
small  Rater’s  compass  in  a red  morocco 
leather  case,  which  was  never  recovered. 
These  birds  are,  moreover,  quarrelsome,  and 
very  passionate  ; tearing  up  the  grass  with 
their  bills  from  rage.  They  are  not  truly 
gregarious  ; do  not  soar  ; their  flight  is  heavy 
and  clumsy  ; on  the  ground  they  run  with 
extreme  quickness,  very  much  like  phea- 
sants. They  are  noisy,  uttering  several 
harsh  cries  ; one  of  which  is  like  that  of  the 
English  rook  ; hence  the  sealers  always  so 
call  them.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that,  when  crying  out,  they  throw  their 
heads  upwards  and  backwards,  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  Carrancha.  They  build 
on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  sea-coast,  but  only 
in  the  small  islets,  and  not  in  the  two  main 
islands.  This  is  a singular  precaution  in  so 
tame  and  fearless  a bird.  The  sealers  say 
that  the  flesh  of  these  birds,  when  cooked,  is 
quite  white,  and  very  good  eating.” 

POLYGASTRICA.  The  name  given  by 
Ehrenberg  to  the  most  minute  and  simple 
kinds  of  Infusorial  Animalcule  that  exist. 
They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
differ  according  to  diversity  of  climate, 
region,  kind  of  water,  &c. ; and  though  they 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  are  all 
endowed  with  an  organization  characteristic 
of  the  animal  kingdom  ; most  of  them  having 
a distinct  mouth,  and  internal  cavities  for 
the  reception  of  food ; and  they  enjoy  the 
most  extensive  powers  of  reproduction. 
They  are  not  confined  to  infusions  of  or- 
ganized matter ; they  are  found  in  the 
stagnant  waters  around  our  cities  ; in  the 
waters  of  rivers,  harbours,  and  lakes  ; and 
even,  it  is  believed,  in  every  fluid  drop  of 
the  ocean.  Their  forms  are  extremely  va- 
rious : some  appear  composed  of  a mass  of 
gelatinous  matter  that  may  assume  almost 
any  shape  ; others  seem  to  undergo  various 


forms  according  os  they  are  differently  si- 
tuated ; while  other  species  remain  un- 
changed. their  soft  bodies  being  enclosed  in 
a delicate  but  firm  integument,  strengthened 
by  an  envelope  formed  of  siliceous  matter, 
and  termed  the  sheath.  Most  of  the  Poly- 
gastrica  have  the  power  of  freely  moving 
through  their  native  element : but  others  at- 
tach  themselves  to  a solid  base,  like  Polypes. 
In  almost  all,  we  find  the  body  furnished 
more  or  less  abundantly  with  cilia , usually 
disposed  around  the  mouth,  towards  which  ! 
they  produce  a vortex  of  fluid,  that  brings  I 
a supply  of  alimentary  particles.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  1 
this  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  . 
many  learned  naturalists,  and  many  extras 
ordinary  discoveries  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  the  nature  of  the  organization  and 
life  of  these  Animalcules  is  still  involved  in 
great  mystery  ; and  the  question  is  infinitely 
too  comprehensive  for  us  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  details  upon  which  the  va- 
rious scientific  opinions  have  been  formed. 

POLYNEMTJS,  or  MANGp-FISH.  A 
group  of  Abdominal  Fishes,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  warmer  latitudes  ; and  distinguished 
by  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  being  ex- 
tended into  long  filaments,  which  hang 
loosely  on  each  side  of  the  body,  giving  it 
a singular  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  usually  very  brilliant 
in  their  colours  ; and  are  reckoned  very  de- 
licious as  articles  of  food.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
Perch. 

“ Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  : 
PoJynemi  on  account  of  some  recent  dis-  j 
coveries,  which  tend  to  ihow  that  they  pro- 
duce isinglass  in  considerable  abundance.  : 
The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Zoo- 
logical  Society  (says  Mr.  Broderip)  was  first 
directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cantor.  * In 
the  December  number  (1838)  of  Parbury’s 
Oriental  Herald,  says  this  naturalist,  ‘ ap- 
pears a letter  on  the  Suleah  fish  of  Bengal, 
and  the  isinglass  it  affords  : ’ this  fish,  says 
the  anonymous  writer,*  when  at  its  full  size, 
attains  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  is 
squaliform,  resembling  the  Shark  species  in 
appearance,  but  exhibiting  a more  delicate 
structure.  The  meat  of  this  fish  is  exceed- 
ingly coarse,  and  is  converted  by  the  natives, 
when  salted  and  spiced,  into  **  burtah.”  a 
piquant  relish,  well  known  at  the  breakfast 
tables  of  Bengal.  The  bladder  of  the  Suleah 
may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it ; this,  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  and  suf- 
fered to  dry,  becomes  purely  pellucid,  and 
so  hard,  that  it  will  repel  the  edge  of  a sharp 
knife  when  applied  to  it.  These  bladder* 
vary  in  weight  from  half  a pound  to  three 
quarters  of  a pound  avoirdupois  when  per- 
fectly dry.  This  fish  abounds  in  Channel 
Creek,  off  Sangor,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  rivers  which  intersect  the  Sunderbuns, 
and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  certain 
seasons. 

“ The  discovery  of  isinglass  as  a product 
of  India  was  so  important,  that  Dr.  Cantor 
determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  Suleah 
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j might  be  ; when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  M‘Clelland,  in 
[ which  that  naturalist  stated  that  he  had 
I examined  this  dsh,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
Folynemus  Sele  of  Hamilton’s  ‘Fishes  of  the 
Ganges  ; ’ he  moreover  discovered  that  an 
individual  of  that  species  weighing  two 
pounds  would  yield  sixty-five  grains  of  pure 
isinglass,  an  article  which  in  India  sells  at 
sixteen  rupees  (1/.  12s.)  per  pound.  Think- 
ing it  highly  probable  that  other  species  of 
Folynemus  besides  the  P.  Sele  will  yield 
isinglass,  Dr.  Cantor  proceeds  to  give  a short 
account  of  those  species  which  came  under 
ms  observation  while  attached  as  surgeon  to 
the  Honourable  Company’s  Survey  of  the 
sea-face  of  the  Gangetic  delta. 

“ * The  species  best  known,’  says  the  author, 
is  the  Folynemus  Pisua  of  Hamilton  (Pol. 

1 longijilis , Cuvier  ; the  Tupsee,  or  Mango- 
fiSH,  of  the  Anglo-Indians) : this  inhabits 
1 the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
' Ganges,  but  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
i even  higher  up  than  Calcutta  during  the 
1 breeding  season  (April  and  May),  when  the 
' fish  is  considered,  in  its  highest  perfection, 
i and  13  generally  sought  as  a great  delicacy. 

This  species  is  the  smallest,  for  its  length 
: seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
one  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  depth.’  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  fila- 
ments, or  free  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins,  these 
being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  seven  in  number  on  each  side.” 

In  Dr.  Shaw’s  Zoology  is  a curious  and  in 
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vels) of  a species  called  Folynemus  iViloticus. 
“ Tins,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  describes 
: and  figures  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels, 
is  a large  species,  an*d  may  vie,  both  for  the 
elegance  of  its  form  and  its  taste,  with  any 

• fish  inhabiting  the  rivers  running  either  into 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Ocean.  The  spe- 
cimen from  which  Mr.  Bruce’s  figure  was 
taken  weighed  thirty-two  pounds,  but  it  is 

• said  often  to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  seventy 

■ pounds  or  more.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 

■ river  Nile,  where  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 

■ mon,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Syene  and  the 
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not  to  pull  the  dates  and  hooks  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  composition,  he  makes  to  shore 
again,  a little  below  the  spot  where  he  lias 
sunk  the  mass,  and  separating  the  ends  of 
the  strings,  ties  each  of  them,  without  strain- 
ing, to  a palm-branch  fastened  on  the  shore, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a small  bell. 
He  then  goes  and  feeds  his  cattle,  or  digs  his 
trenohes,  or  lies  down  to  sleep  : in  the  mean 
time  the  cake  beginning  to  dissolve,  the 
small  pieces  of  date  fall  off,  and,  flowing 
down  the  stream,  are  eagerly  seized  on  by 
the  fishes  as  they  pass  ; they  rush  up  the 
stream,  picking  up  the  floating  pieces  as 
they  go,  till  at  length  they  arrive  at  the  cake 
itself,  and  voraciously  falling  to  work  at  the 
dates  which  are  buried  in  it,  each  fish  in 
swallowing  a date,  swallows  also  the  hook 
in  it,  and  feeling  himself  fast,  makes  off  as 
speedily  as  possible  : the  consequence  is,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  line  by 
which  he  is  held,  he  pulls  the  palm-branch 
which  it  is  fastened,  and  thus  gives  notice 
of  Ins  capture  by  ringing  the  bell.  The 
fisherman  runs,  and  having  secured  the  fish 
puts  a strong  iron  ring  through  his  jaw,  ties 
a few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  again  commits 
him  to  the  water,  fastening  the  cord  well  to 
the  shore.  This  is  practised  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fish  ready  for  sale,  since  fish  in 
| general,  when  dead,  will  not  keep  long  in 
these  regions.  It  is  rarely  that  on  those  oc- 
casions a single  hook  is  found  empty.” 

There  are  several  other  species  found  in 
the  Indian,  African,  and  American  seas 
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up  nv,er  as  and  the  Bepicloptera,  so  called  from  many  of  the 

nrst  cataract : the  whole  body  is  covered  species  having  numerous  eye-like  marks 
1 witn  scales  of  a bnllant  silver  colour,  so  as  on  the  under  side.  There  are  many  British 
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with  scales  of  a brillant  silver  colour,  so  as 
to  resemble  spangles  lying  close  together  ; 
i and  there  is  no  variety  of  tinge  on  the  fish, 
: except  a shade  of  red  on  the  end  of  the  nose, 
» which  is  fat  and  fleshy. 

“ We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that  in 
1 order  to  take  this  fish  the  Egyptian  peasants 
prepare  a pretty  large  mass  or  cake,  consist- 
ing of  oil,  clay,  flour,  honey,  and  straw, 
kneading  it  with  their  feet  till  it  is  well  in- 
corporated : they  then  take  two  handfuls  of 
1 dates,  and  break  them  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  point  of  a finger,  and  stick  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  mass,  into  the  heart 
of  which  they  put  seven  or  eight  hooks  with 
: dates  upon  them,  and  a string  of  strong 
i whipcord  to  each  : this  mass  of  paste  is  then 
conveyed  by  the  fisherman  or  shepherd  into 
the  stream,  the  man  sitting  for  this  purpose 
on  a blown-up  goat-skin.  When  arrived  at 
Ithe  middle,  he  drops  the  mass  in  the  deepest 
•part  of  the  stream,  and  cautiously  holding 
Ithe  ends  of  each  of  the  strings  slack,  so  as 
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Mango-fish  before  described. 

POLYODONTA.  A name  applied  by 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville  to  the  Ark - 
shells,  &c.  of  collectors,  comprehending  the 
forms  collected  by  Liniueus  under  the  genus 
Area.  The  word  signifies  “ many-toothed;” 
and  the  family  is  defined  by  Lamarck  : — 
“ cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  entering, 
and  disposed  in  each  valve  in  either  a 
straight,  a curved,  or  a broken  line.” 

POLYOMMATUS.  A genus  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptera,  so  called  from  many  of  the 
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on  the  under  side, 
species. 

Polyommatus  Argus  ; or  Lead  Bluk 
Butterfly.  The  male  of  this  insect  has 
the  wings  above  deep  blue,  tinged  with  lilac, 
the  hinder  margin  broad  and  black,  the 
costa  white  ; beneath  grayish-blue  : an- 
terior wings  with  a central  ocellus,  behind 
which  is  a bent  series  of  six  ocelli ; and 
the  hinder  margin  with  a double  hand 
ot  black  spots  : posterior  wings  with  three 
ocelli  at  the  base  placed  obliquely  ; a tri- 
angular discoidal  spot,  with  a large  black 
dot  in  the  centre  ; behind  this  a waved  series 
of  ocelli,  and  a band  of  orange  tawny,  con- 
taining several  brilliant  silvery  blue  spots 
on  a black  ground,  and  bordered  internully 
with  a scries  of  black  crescents,  and  exter- 
nally with  whitish  : the  outer  murgin  of  all 
the  wings  black  ; cilia  white.  The  female 
is  brown  above,  the  disc  sometimes  bright 
blue,  with  or  without  a marginal  tawny 
band  ; beneath  gruyish,  with  the  ocelli  larger 


and  more  distinct  than  in  the  male,  and 
dentated  white  band  traversing  all  the 
wings,  between  the  ocelli,  and  the  fulvous 
hand  : cilia  brown.  Caterpillar  green,  hairy, 
with  whitish  tubercles  ; a reddish-brown 
dorsal  line,  edged  with  white,  another  on 
the  sides,  and  some  oblique  stripes  of  the 
same  ; head  and  true  legs  brown  : it  feeds 
on  common  food  and  saintfoin.  Chrysalis 
at  first  green,  afterwards  brown. 

Polyommatus  Arion  ; or  Ariok  But- 
terfly. This  insect  is  considered  one  of 
great  rarity,  and  is  usually  found  on  com- 
mons and  pastures  early  in  July.  Wings 
above  brown,  with  a blue  disc,  or  blue  with 
a brown  margin  posteriorly  ; anterior  with 
a central  transverse  black  spot,  behind  which 
is  an  undulated  row  of  black  bars,  disposed 
longitudinally ; the  posterior  wings  have 
some  obsolete  ocelli  towards  the  hinder 
margin  : beneath,  dusky  ash-colour  ; the 
anterior  wings  with  about  eight  ocelli,  form- 
ing an  undulated  band  near,  the  hinder 
margin,  all  with  a black  pupil  and  white 
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iris  : on  the  hinder  margin  are  two  rows  of 
black  wedge-shaped  spots,  with  a pale  dot 
attached  to  each  ; the  cilia  white,  with. brown 
bars  beneath  : the  posterior  wings  with  the 
base  blue-green,  and  having  an  angulated 
row  of  four  ocellated  dots,  followed  by  a 
transverse  discoidal  crescent,  and  then  by 
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an  interrupted  angulated  and  waved  band, 
consisting  of  eight  ocelli,  the  inner  but  one 
being  frequently  double  ; beyond  this,  on 
the  margin,  are  two  rows  of  lunulated  dots  : 
cilia  as  in  the  anterior  wings.  Body  dusky, 
with  bluish  hairs  above,  hoary  beneath : 
antennae  block,  annulated  with  white.  It 
is  occasionally  caught  in  the  vicinities  ol 
Dover,  Winchester,  and  Bath. 

Polyommatus  Artaxerxes  ; or  SCOTCn 
Arous  Butterfly.  This  unassuming 
species  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe  was 
until  lately  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
Scotland  ; but  it  is  no  longer  so,  as  instances 


are  given  of  its  having  been  met  with  both 
in  the  north  and  west  of  England-  It  fre- 
quents meadows  and  grasey  planes,  like  its 
congeners,  and  makes  its  appearance  first 
in  June,  and  again  in  August.  The  wings 
above  are  in  both  sexes  black  brown,  with  a 
discoidal  white  spot  on  the  anterior,  and 
sometimes  on  the  posterior ; they  hare  also 
an  orange -coloured  band ; fringe  white, 
brown  at  the  base  : beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  have  a central  white  sj>ot,  between 
wliich  and  the  posterior  margin  are  five 
similar  spots,  followed  by  a broad  orange- 
coloured  band,  terminating  externally  in  a 
white  spot  with  a black  pupil,  and  interiorly 
in  a series  of  black  and  white  crescents  : on 
the  margin  of  the  posterior  wings  this  band 
is  continued ; there  is  a large  white  blotch 
on  its  interior  edge,  and  between  it  and  the  .. 
base  of  the  wing  are  several  scattered  white 
spots.  Like  its  congeners,  however,  it  is  I 
subject  to  considerable  variations. 

Polyommatus  Cokydox  ; or  Chalk  Uill  I 
Blue  Butterfly.  In  all  chalky  dis-  1 
tricts  this  pretty  butterfly  abounds,  espe-  | 
cially  on  the  downs,  and  under  the  cliffs, 
near  Dover  ; in  various  parts  of  the  Isle  of  || 
Wight,  on  the  beds  of  chalk  round  Win-  | 
Chester  ; and  in  many  other  similar  situa-  I 
tions.  The  wings  above  are  of  a rich  pale  I 
silvery-blue,  with  the  hinder,  margin  and  I 
nervures  dusky,  and  cilia  white  : the  po*-  I 
terior  wings  with  five  sub-ocellated  spots. in 
the  hinder  margin  : beneath,  the  anterior  | 
wings  are  whitish,  ocellated,  and  usually  I 
with  two  or  three  spots  towards  the  base  of  J 
the  wing  : beyond  the  undulated  band  of  1 
ocelli  is  an  interrupted  brown  streak,  be-  |j 
tween  which  and  the  hinder,  margin  is  a 
series  of  sub-ocellated  dots,  with  a whiusn  I 
circle : posterior  wings  cinereous,  greenish-  | 
blue  at  the  base,  with  four  ocellated  spots  J 
at  the  base,  and  eight  forming  an  angulated  j 
band  behind  the  middle : the  pupils  black, 
with  a white  iris  ; in  the  centre  of  the  wing,  I 
between  the  bands,  is  a white  sub- triangular  j 
spot ; and  on  the  hinder  margin  is  a series  of 
ocellated  black  spots,  with  a white  ins,  j 
marked  internally  with  orange  ; which  senes  1 
is  connected  by  a pure  white  oblong  paten  to 
the  external  ocellated  band  : cilia  white,  in  j, 
the  female,  the  fulvous-orange  spots  on  the  I 
hinder  margin  of  all  the  wings  ore  more  I 
distinct  than  in  the  male,  and  the  cilia  are  I j 
browner. 

Polyommatus  Adonis  ; otClifdex  Blue  j 
Butterfly.  This  truly  beautiful  in«fl| 
is  extremely  local,  but  still  very  plena- 1 
ful  on  all  the  Sussex  downs  and  Kenusa  j 
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coast.  The  male  is  of  a most  lovely  azure 
or  silvery  blue,  varying  in  lustre ; now 
taking  a tinge  of  green,  and  now  of  lilac, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  the  eye  ; the  hinder  margin  of  all  the 
wings  marked  with  a slender  black  line, 
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' the  cilia  white,  interrupted  by  brown  : be- 
i neath,  the  anterior  wings  are  whitish,  with 
• spots  distinctly  ccellated  ; the  margin  with 
: the  fulvous  ocelli  of  a deep  hue,  and  the 
: ground  colour  deep.  The  female  is  of  a 
deep  brown,  with  a black  discoidal-spot,  the 
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!di.«c  frequently  bluish:  the  hinder  margin 
of  the  posterior  wings  with  a slightly  ocel- 
lated  fulvous  streak  ; and  the  colour  beneath 
much  darker  than  the  male,  and  the  ocelli 
imore  distinct.  Caterpillar  green,  with  dorsal 
rows  of  fulvous  spots:  it  feeds  on  clover. 
.Chrysalis  green,  or  brown. 

Poi.vomi ATus  Alexis  ; or  Alexis  But- 
■ Teh  fly.  This,  the  commonest  of  our  blue 
butterflies,  is  seen  disporting  itself  by  the 
sides  of  grassy  lanes,  in  meadows,  and  in 
marshy  places,  wherever  we  go.  Two  broods 
make  their  appearance,  the  first  in  May,  the 
last  in  August.  Male,  above  of  a bright 
ililoc  blue,  with  the  costa  of  the  anterior 


■wings  white,  and  a slender  marginal  black 
line  to  all  the  wings  ; the  fringe  usually 
white  : the  anterior  wings  have  two  ocelli 
placed  transversely  towards  the  base  of  the 
wring,  then  an  ovate  central  spot  with  a ! 
■transverse  black  streak,  followed  by  a regu- 
darly  curved  transverse  series  of  ocelli,  seven 
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in  lumber  ; between  which  and  the  outer 
margin  are  a row  of  dusky  lunules,  edged 
wit  a fulvous,  and  a series  of  dusky  spots  on  ! 
a whitish  ground ; the  extreme  margin  is  j 
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black  : the  posterior  wings  are  usually  bluish 
at  the  base,  with  four  ocelli  placed  obliquely 
towards  the  inner  margin  ; the  disc  bus  a 
triangular  white  spot,  with  black  centre, 
behind  which  is  a waved  series  of  eight  or 
nine  ocelli,  externally  bordered  with  a ful- 
vous patch,  the  extreme  edge  of  which  is 
black ; and  a white  blotch  connects  the 


fulvous  band  with  the  waved  series  of  ocelli. 
Female,  above  brown,  with  the  disc  more  or 
less  blue  : beneath,  all  the  wings  are  deep 
ash-colour  or  drab,  with  all  the  ocelli  very 
distinct  and  large.  Caterpillar  bright  green, 
slightly  hairy,  with  a dark  dorsal  line,  and 
triangular  yellow  spots  : it  feeds  upon  the 
wild  strawberry,  and  grasses.  Chrysalis 
dark  brown. 

POLYPI : POL  YPI ARIA.  The  animals 
belonging  to  this  extensive  and  remarkable 
class  possess  an  organization  60  low  in  the 
scale  of  being  (by  which  we  mean,  that  the 
distinctive  characters  of  animal  life  are  so 
slightly  developed),  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  distinguishing  many 
of  them  from  the  cryptogamic  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and,  accordingly, 
wc  find  in  the  works  of  the  older  botanists 
that  the  Zooj>hytcs,  generally,  were  arranged 
with  the  Sea- weeds  and  Mosses  ; nor  was 
any  idea  entertained  of  their  possessing  a 
different  character.  That  such  should  have 
been  the  cose  can  excite  the  wonder  of  no 
person  who  merely  regards  the  apparent 
structure  of  these  plant-like  animals.  They 
see  that  u bulb  is  formed,  which  shoots  uo 
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into  a stem,  and  sends  off  branches  ; that 
there  is  also  a root  is  evident,  which,  how-  | 
ever,  we  now  know  is  merely  the  organ  of 
attachment,  affording  no  nourishment  to  the 
animal.  Most  of  the  Polypi  form  compound 
animals,  attached  to  one  another  by  lateral 
appendages,  or  by  their  posterior  extremity, 
participating  in  a common  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  enjoy  their  individual  and  in- 
dependent existence.  In  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent views  which  have  been  entertained  on 
this  once  questionable  subject,  Mr.  Broderip 
makes  the  following  just  observation:  “Bor- 
rowing from  Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  term 
Polypus,  by  them  applied  to  a cephalapod, 
the  systematic  naturalists  who  followed 
Linna:us  collected  under  this  title  many 
really  animalized  masses  in  the  form  of 
plants,  and  after  abundant  examinations  by 
Ellis  and  others,  of  the  membranous,  horny, 
or  stony 4 fulcra,’  bases,  or  axes,  which  remain 
after  desiccation  or  decay  of  the  softer  parts, 
generally  agreed  in  opinion  that  to  all  these 
plant-like  bodies  were  associated  active 
living  animals  like  the  Hydra  described  by 
Trembley.  As  in  a tree  the  flowering  and 
reproductive  organs  manifest  more  active 
and  varied  functions  than  the  general  mass 
of  bark  and  wood  which  serves  to  unite 
them  in  one  common  life,  so  in  these  Zoo- 
phyta  the  little  Polypi  expanding  from  their 
cells  for  food,  light,  or  aeration,  and  shrink- 
ing back  upon  the  agitation  of  the  water,  or 
withdrawal  of  the  light,  seemed  like  so 
many  animal  flowers,  which  might  be  stu- 
died apart  from  the  Polypiaria  which  they 
adorned.  They  were  in  fact  studied  apart, 
and  unfortunately  attention  was  more  di- 
rected to  the  wonderful  permanent  fabric, 
or  4 Polypidom,’  as  Lamouroux  calls  it,  than 
to  the  Polypi  themselves.  Hence  the  im- 
perfection of  all  the  schemes  of  classification 
for  this  portion  of  the  Zoopliytic  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  er- 
roneous generalizations  and  hypotheses  re- 
garding the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.” 

POLYPTERUS.  This  is  a fish,  which  is 
usually  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  osseous 
and  cartilaginous  kinds,  but  seems  most 
nearly  allied  to  those  species  of  the  genus 
Esox  which  are  furnished  with  large,  strong, 
and  bony  scales.  Its  shape  is  elongated  and 
nearly  cylindrical : its  head  is  defended  by 
large  bo'ny  pieces  or  plates,  and  the  body 
covered  with  large  and  strong  scales,  very 
closely  aflixed  to  the  skin  : the  pectoral  fins 
are  placed  immediately  beyond  the  head  ; the 
ventral  at  a vast  distance  beyond  it,  the  abdo- 
men in  this  fish  beingof  a veryunusual  length; 
the  anal  fin  is  seated  very  near  the  tail ; 
and.  the  tail  is  of  a rounded  or  ovate  form. 
At  a small  distance  beyond  the  head,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back,  runs  a con- 
tinued series  of  small  dorsal  fins,  varying  in 
different  individuals  from  sixteen  to  eighteen : 
each  of  these  fins  is  of  an  ovate  shape,  up- 
right, or  but  very  slightly  inclining  back- 
wards, and  is  furnished  with  a very  strong 
spine  at  its  base,  while  the  remaining  part 
consists  of  four  or  five  soft  and  branched  rays, 
connected  by  their  united  membrane.  The 


lateral  line  runs  nearly  straight  from  the 
gill-covers  to  the  tail  : the  eyes  art  email  I! 
and  round  ; the  mouth  of  moderate  width  5 I 
a row  of  email  and  eharp  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; j| 
and  the  upper  lip  furnished  with  a pair  of  I 
small  and  short  tentacula  at  its  tip.  This  II 
fish  inhabits  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  remain-  || 
ing  among  the  aoft  mud,  which  it  is  thought  H 
to  quit  only  at  particular  seasons,  and  is  i| 
sometimes  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  at  jj 
the  time  of  the  river's  decrease.  Its  colour  II 
is  sea-green,  paler  or  whitish  on  the  abdomen,  II 
which  is  marked  by  some  irregular  black 
spots.  It  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Iiichir , 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  beet  of  the  j 
Nilotic  fishes  for  the  table. 

POLYTHALAMIA.  Ehrenberg’s  name  j 
for  the  Rhizopoda  or  Foraminifera  of  D'Or-  J 
bigny.  [See  Infusoria.] 

POLYPTYCHODON  and  POLYZOA. 
[See  Supplement.] 

POMFRET.  ( Stromateus .)  A genus  of  I 
Acanthopterygious  fishes,  having  the  same  I 
compressed  form  as  the  Dory  (.Zeus ),  and  the  I 
same  smooth  epidermis  ; but  the  muzzle  is  | 
blunt,  and  not  retractile.  It  has  a angle  j 
dorsal,  and  a few  concealed  spines  anteriorly,  || 
but  no  ventrals.  The  vertical  fins  are  thick-  U 
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ened  as  in  the  scaly-finned  fishes  ; the  gullet  |j 
has  a number  of  spines  attached  to  the  II 
membrane.  They  are  found  in  the  Medi-  II 
terranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific.  I 
Some  of  the  species  differ  considerably  in  II 
form.  The  one  here  represented  is  the  I 
Black  Pomfret  ( Stromateus  niger\ 

POMOTIS.  A genus  of  fish,  belonging  to  J 
the  Percidce  family.  The  Northern  Pomo- 
tis  ( Pomotis  vulgaris ) frequents  the  shed-  II 
tered  inlets  of  Lake  Huron  and  Uie  ponds  in  || 
that  vicinity,  concealing  itself,  in  the  sum-  J 
mer  time,  beneath  the  broad  leaves  of  the  || 
nuphar  and  water-lily,  where  it  may  be  . 
readily  taken  with  a hook  baited  with  a j 
small  fish  or  worm.  The  form  of  this  fish 
is  a broad  oval,  the  anterior  apex  rather  | 
acute,  and  formed  by  the  lower  jaw,  which  | 
projects  slightly  beyond  the  upper  one.  It  I 
is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long  ; the  body  I 
is  much  compressed  ; the  scales  adhere  firmly  j 
to  the  skin  and  are  rather  large  ; the  head  is  | 
small,  and  the  opposing  surfaces  of  both  | 
mandibles  are  covered  with  small  teeth 
crowded  closely  together.  The  branchioa-  I 
tegous  rays  are  considerably  curved  ; and 
the  caudal  fin  is  slightly  smuated  at  the 
extremity  with  rounded  lobes.  Its  principal 
food  is  small  Crustacea. 
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PONGO.  A quadrumonous  animal, being 
a species  of  the  Orang-Outang,  found  in 
Borneo  ; characterized  by  the  extraordinary 
i size  of  its  canine  and  incisor  teeth,  and  by 
i its  block  hair  being  relieved  with  hair  of  a 
. dark  red  colour.  [See  Orang-Outang.] 

PONTIA.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
! tera,  containing  numerous  species,  a few  of 
which  are  British.  Some  of  the  exotic  species 
! have  the  underside  beautifully  marked  with 
: red  and  yellow.  Among  the  British  species 
■ we  may  mention  the  common  White  Butter- 
tfly:- 

Poxtia  Brassic-e,  or  Cabbage  But- 
i terflv.  This  common  and  destructive 
: insect  makes  its  appearance  in  our  gardens 
i about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  under  side  of  cabbage  leaves.  Both 
i sexes  have  the  upper  surface  of  all  the 

• wings  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  anterior 

• wings  above  black,  the  patch  on  its  inner 

• edge  being  indented,  and  the  extreme  tip 
being  slightly  irrorated  with  white : be- 

: neath,  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 

• wings  is  yellowish,  the  base  slightly  irrorated 
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iwith  dusky,  and  two  transverse  spots  adorn - 
: ing  the  disc.  The  posterior  wings  ore  pale 
yellowish,  rather  sprinkled  with  dusky.  The 
body  and  antenna:  are  black  above  and  white 
b beneath.  There  are,  however,  several  va- 
•rieties  of  this  Butterfly  ; slightly  differing 
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'■from  each  other.  The  Caterpillar  is  bluish- 
.-green,  with  three  yellow  longitudinal  lines, 
one  on  the  back,  the  others  on  the  sides  ; 
•between  these  are  several  tubercular  spots, 
each  bearing  a small  hair  : the  tail  is  black. 
TThey  are  hatched  in  a few  days,  and  con- 
tinue to  feed  together  till  the  end  of  June  : 
*whcn  they  have  found  a convenient  place  to 
■ attach  themselves,  they  fasten  their  tail  by 
a web,  and  carry  a strong  thread  of  silk 
round  the  upper  part  of  their  body;  after 
hanging  a few  hours  the  chrysalis  (which  is 


greenish,  spotted  with  black,  with  three 
yellow  stripes)  is  perfectly  formed  ; and  in 
about  six  days  the  butterfly  appears.  The  eggs 
laid  by  the  second  brood  produce  caterpil- 
lars which  feed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  and  remain  in  the  pu  pa  state  during 
the  winter,  to  be  hatched  in  the  succeeding 
spri  ng.  So  prolific  is  this  destructive  species, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  ichneumon  fly,  which 
deposits  her  eggs  within  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar,  and  in  the  larva  state  continues 
to  prey  on  its  vitals,  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
would  be  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
to  cur  vegetable  productions. 

Pontia  ( Anthocharia)  Cardamines  ; 
Oranoe-tip,  or  Wood  Lady  Butterfly. 
This  beautiful  species  is  commonly  seen  du- 
ring the  month  of  May,  whether  we  walk 
in  the  garden  or  stroll  through  the  green 
lanes.  The  upper  surface  of  all  the  wings  in 
both  sexes  is  white,  with  the  base  dusky  ; in 
the  male  the  anterior  wing  is  marked  with  a 
small  black  lunule,from  which  a deep  fulvous 
spot  extends  to  the  tip  ; the  tip  itself  being 
black  or  dusky:  the  posterior  wings  have  a 
few  dusky  spots  on  the  edge:  beneath,  anterior 
wings  wliite,  with  a white  lunule  in  the 
centre,  the  costa  marked  with  a few  black 
dots,  and  the  tip  varied  with  a greenish 
yellow  : the  posterior  wings  in  both  sexes 
are  alike  beneath  ; they  are  white,  prettily 
marbled  with  green  and  yellow.  The  body 
is  black  above  and  white  beneath  ; antennae 
white,  annulated  with  light  brown.  The 
caterpillar  is  green,  with  a longitudinal 
stripe  placed  above  the  legs  ; it  feeds  on  the 
Cardamine  impatiens , Brassica  campestids , 
&c.  The  Chrysalis  is  either  green  or  brown, 
with  a fulvous  spot  on  the  wing-cases  in  the 
male  ; the  middle  is  swollen  and  conical, 
with  the  extremities  much  produced  and 
fusiform. 

PORCELLANA.  A genus  of  Anomurous 
Crustacea , in  general  form  resembling  that 
of  the  Brachyura , and  distinguished  by  a 
fan-like  caudal  fin.  The  carapace  is  sub- 
orbicular  and  depressed  above.  The  pincers 


FLAT-  OLA  WED  PORCELAIN  CRAB. 

(POROILLANA  PLATICDBLE8.) 

ire  strong,  and  little  or  not  at  all  dentated  : 
the  three  succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a conical 
turnuH.  The  species  here  figured,  PorceUuim 
platyc/ielcs,'\a  found  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  and  is  about  seven  lines  long, 
and  of  a brownish  colour. 

PORCELLIO.  A genus  of  Tsopoda , dis- 
tinguished from  the  Onisci  (true  Wood-lice) 
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by  the  number  of  joints  of  their  lateral  an-  I tachment,  is  small.  In  their  usual  position 


tennoe,  which  are  only  seven.  They  are 


PORCTCr.LlO  O KAN  O I.ATU  8. 


found  under  stones,  old  logs  of  wood,  &c. 
Their  food  consists  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  ; they  move  6lowly  when 


they  lie  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with  their  !{ 
points  directed  backwards  : but  when  the  H 
animal  is  excited,  they  are  capable  of  being  • 
raised.  The  head,  belly,  and  legs  an:  covered  I 
with  strong  dusky  bristles,  intermixed  with  [ 
softer  hairs  ; and  on  tlie  top  of  the  head  the  f| 
hair  is  very  long,  and  curved  backwards,  j' 
The  Common  Porcupine,  though  k Down  from  r 
the  earliest  ages,  has  given  rise  to  numberless 
fables,  among  which  that  most  commonly 
received  is,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  1 

!*.  M*;,k  rrn.b*  t/l  A 


darting  its  quills  with  great  violence  to  a j 
* ,m  i 


— | . . considerable  distance  when  irritated  or  pur- 

danger  ; and  they  seldom  come  forth  from  j Bued.  Perhaps  in  shaking  the  general  skin  { 

of  its  body,  like  other  quadrupeds,  it  may 


their  retreats  except  in  damp  weather. 
PORCUPINE.  ( Hystrix .)  A genus  of 


Rodent  quadrupeds,  characterized  by  having 
the  clavicles  imperfect,  two  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  four  molars,  both  above  and 
below,  on  each  side  : these  have  flat  crowns, 
surrounded  by  a line  of  enamel,  which  enters 
into  both  edges,  and  appears  to  divide  the 

tooth  into  two  portions  ; the  muzzle  is  thick  

and  truncated  ; the  lip  divided  ; the  tongue  ^jiem  that  quarter  from  whence  it  is  in 
furnished  with  sninv  scales  : the  ears  short  janger  of  aUacked.  and  striking  at 

the  object  of  its  resentment  with  its  quills 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  observed,  cn  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  at  a time  when  the 
animal  was  moulting  or  casting  its  quills. 


sometimes  cast  off  a few  of  its  loose  quills  to 
some  distance,  and  thus  slightly  wound  any 
animal  that  may  happen  to  stand  in  it*  I 
way  : and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  | 
popular  idea  of  its  darting  them  at  pleasure 
against  its  enemies.  In  Bewick's  Quadra-  I 
peds,  the  subject  is  thus  mentioned  : “Upon  I 
the  smallest  irritation  it  raises  its  quills,  and 
shakes  them  with  great  violence,  directing 


furnished  with  spiny  scales  ; the  ears  short 
and  rounded  ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with 
four  toes ; and  the  hind  ones  with  five,  all 
armed  with  thick  nails.  Many  of  them  live 
in  burrows,  and  have  much  the  habits  of 
rabbits  ; but  their  grunting  voice,  joined  to 
their  large  and  truncated  muzzle,  has  caused 
, them  to  be  compared  to  the  hog.  The  sin- 
i gular  appearance  of  this  animal,  so  different 
I from  that  of  the  generality  of  quadrupeds, 
must  in  the  earliest  ages  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  incurious  ; the 
i variegated  spines  or  quills  with  which  it  is 


that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of 
a few  yards,  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the 
points  of  them  against  the  board  where  they 
6truck  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise 
to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in  a 
more  effectual  manner.”  The  use  of  this 
armature  does  not  appear  even  now  to  be 


■ ~ 1 , . , , . , „ armature  uucs  nui  ~ — 

covered  naturally  suggesting  the  idea  ot  a w understood  : the  roost  probable  sup- 

fierce  and  formidable  animal : it  is,  however,  itjon  however,  is,  that  it  is  merely  for 

rvf  n Vinrmlpss  nature,  and  the  quills  are  . __  „ ,u.-.  tn/inoiinit  it  the 


of  a harmless  nature,  and  the  quills  are 
merely  defensive  weapons,  which,  when  dis- 
turbed or  attacked,  the  animal  erects,  and 
thus  endeavours  to  repel  his  adversary. 


defence,  as,  like  the  hedgehog,  it  has  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a ball,  and  thus 
presenting  a phalanx  of  spears  on  every  side,  i 
that  renders  the  attack  of  most  animals - 


The  Common  Porcupine  ( Hystrix  crista-  | fruitless.  The  Porcupine  feeds  principally  * 
ta ) is  a native  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  In-  0n  roots,  fruit,  bark,  and  other  vegetable 
dian  islands  ; and  is  also  found  in  some  of  6ubstances:  it  inhabits  holes  or  subterraneous  | 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  When  full  | retreats,  which  it  is  said  to  form  into  several 
grown,  it  measures  about  two  feet  in  length,  ( compartments  or  divisions,  leaving  only  a I 
independent  of  the  tail,  which  is  five  or  six  single  hole  or  entrance.  It  seldom  leaves 
inches.  The  upper  parts  of  the  animal  are  its  burrow  during  the  day,  but  makes  i -s 
covered  with  long,  hard,  and  sharp  quills  ; T*  ,a  * “n1rr 

those  towards  the  middle  and  hind  part  of 
the  body  being  longer  than  the  rest,  very 


COMMON  PORCOPINK.-(HT9TRlX  ORISTiTA.) 


sharp-pointed,  and  measuring  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  m length  : they  arc 
variegated  with  several  alternate  black  and 
white  rings  ; and  their  root,  or  point  of  at- 


excursions  for  food  by  night.  It  is  a solitary 
animal,  and  becomes  torpid  during  winter. 
The  female  produces  two  young  at  a birth. 


The  Canada  Porcupine.  ( Hystrix  dor-  |J 
sata .)  This  is  a very  unsightly  and  sluggish  ^ 
animal,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  turm  j, 
of  a Beaver,  and  principally  found  in  tne 
Northern  States  of  the  Union  anti  in  Canada. 

It  is  not  provided  with  the  long  quills  to 
remarkable  in  the  common  species,  it*  arma- 
ture consisting  of  short,  sharp  spines,  almost  l| 
couccaled  bv  the  hair  with  which  they  are 
intermingled.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  anti  fulness  cn  |j 
its  fur,  which  is  soft,  of  a dusky  brown  colour, 
and  intermixed  with  longer  anil  coauw 
hairs  with  whitish  tips  : the  head  is  short, 
the  nose  blunt,  the  ears  small  and  rounded, 
the  teeth  very  strong;  the  limbs  short  : the 
feet  armed  with  strong,  crooked  claws. 
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‘Small  and  insignificant  as  their  spines  may 

• appear,  yet  they  are  'capable  of  seriously  in- 
J juring  dog9  and  other  animals  that  incau- 
t trnusly  attempt  to  seize  the  Porcupine.  This 

• animal  makes  its  retreat  amongst  the  roots 

of  an  old  tree,  and  when  not  occupied  in 

-search  of  fruit,  roots,  and  other  vegetables, 
tis  said  to  pass  most  of  its  time  in  sleeping. 

The  Prehensile  Porcupine  ( Ilystrix 
pprthe nsilis)  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 

of  South  America  ; where  it  inhabits  woods, 

• and  occasionally  clings  to  the  branches  of 
tithe  trees  by  its  tail,  in  the  manner  of  some 
cof  the  Opossum  and  Monkey  tribes.  Its 
kgeneral  length  is  about  a foot,  and  the  tail 
•about  eighteen  inches.  The  whole  animal, 
t except  on  the  belly  and  insides  of  the  limbs, 
i-is  covered  with  short,  strong,  and  very  sharp 
ippines,  of  which  the  longest  measure  three 
cinches,  and  are  white  with  black  tips.  The 
^colour  of  the  hair  with  which  the  under 
p^orts  are  covered  is  a dusky  brown.  The 

r head  is  small  ; the  nose  extremely  blunt ; 
:the  teeth  very  large  and  strong  ; and  the 
rears  short  and  rounded  : the  feet  have  four 
: toes  each,  with  strong  claws,  and  a tubercle 
inn  place  of  a fifth  toe  : the  tail  is  covered 
■with  spines  for  about  a third  part  of  its 
length  ; the  remainder  being  naked,  and 
KJtrongly  prehensile. 

PORIFERA.  The  name  given  to  the 

I owest  of  the  classes  of  organized  beings  in 
t.ihe  Animal  Kingdom,  including  the  marine 
•and  fresh-water  Sponges  ; in  which  the 
•absence  of  characteristic  structure  does  not 
txxtend  to  external  form  alone,  but  is  equally 
remarkable  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
Lihe  ports  of  which  these  beings  are  compose  J ; 
TThey  possess  nothing,  in  fact,  beyond  the 
i /ery  simplest  apparatus  for  reproduction  . 
nothing  distinctly  characteristic  of  an  animal 
nature  -,  the  only  obvious  vital  action  which 
min  be  observed  in  their  ordinary  state  being 

I I rapid  movement  of  fluid  through  their 
channels.  [See  Sponge.] 

PORPOISE.  (Phoctzna  vulgaris.')  Of  all 
1 he  Cetacea,  this  and  the  closely  allied  va- 
r.-deties  may  be  considered  the  most  common, 
hieing  found  in  almost  all  the  European  seas 

• ind  on  the  American  coasts.  It  greatly  re- 
► embles  the  Dolphin  (Delphinus  delphis),  and 
L,  -t  frequently  confounded  with  it  ; but  may 
t->e  readily  distinguished  by  its  shorter  snout, 
t hicker  head,  and  smaller  size.  It  rarely 
uxceeds  the  length  of  six  feet ; is  of  a thick 

orm  on  the  fore  parts,  and  gradually 
Papers  towards  the  tail,  which  is  horizontal 
1 nd  crescent-shaped,  like  that  of  other 
C etacea.  Its  colour  is  a bluish  black  or  a 
r cry  dark  brown  above,  and  nearly  white 
t-nderneath.  The  back  fin,  situated  rnther 
i.  carer  the  tail  than  the  head,  is  somewhat  of 
i . triangular  shape,  and  placed  nearly  up- 
v.ght.  The  spiracle  or  spout-hole  is  upon 
. ae  crown  of  the  head,  of  a semilunar  form, 

• nd  divided  internally  by  a cartilaginous 
taembrane  : the  mouth  is  of  moderate  width; 
hae  teeth  small,  sharp,  and  numerous.  The 
» /hole  body  is  covered  with  a coat  of  fat, 

early  an  inch  in  thickness,  beneath  which 
t-ae  flesh  appears  red  and  muscular,  resem- 


bling that  of  the  hog.  The  Porpoise  feeds  on 
small  fish,  such  as  the  Herring  and  Mackerel, 
of  which  they  destroy  great  numbers  : they 
root  about  the  shores  with  their  snout  in 
quest  of  food,  like  hogs,  and  are  believed  to 
act  in  concert  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
urging  them  from  one  bay  or  estuary  to  ano- 
ther, deterring  them  from  the  shallow  water, 
and  driving  them  towards  each  other’s 
ambush,  with  all  the  art  of  a well-trained  j 
dog  Before  a storm,  they  muy  be  seen  gam- 
boling and  tumbling  about  (as  it  is  termed) 
in  the  ocean,  and  they  are  occasionally  ob- 
served to  congregate  together  in  large  num- 
bers. Their  flesh  was  formerly  considered 
a great  delicacy  ; but  is  now  seldom  eaten. 
The  term  Porpoise , Porpesse , or  Porpus , is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  Porcopesce, 
or  hog-fish,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  projecting  snout  to  that  of  the  Hog. 

PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR.  (Phy- 
salia  atlantica.)  The  name  given  by  early 
English  voyagers  to  a species  of  Physalia , 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Hydrostatic  Aca- 
lephce.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  of 
warm  climates,  but  a shoal  of  them  are 
sometimes  driven  into  our  bays,  particularly 
on  the  south-west  coast ; and  it  has  been 
very  probably  mistaken  for  Argonauta  Argo, 
the  Paper  Nautilus,  by  those  who  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  seen  fleets  of  the  latter 
sailing.  These  Acalephte  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  large  air- 
sacs,  by  which  great  buoyancy  is  given  to 
them  ; and  it  would  appear  that  they  have 
considerable  power  over  these  organs.  The 
species  we  are  now  describing  possesses  a 
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POHTUOOESK  MAN-OF-WAR. 

(PHV8ALIA  ATLANTIC  A. ) 

single  large  air-sac,  beneath  which  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  is  disposed  ; and  the  sac 
is  surmounted  by  a sort  of  crest,  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  muscular  power,  and  is 
elevated  entirely  above  the  water,  when  the 
animal  is  floating  at  the  surface.  The  air- 
sac  is  provided  with  two  orifices,  one  at  each 
extremity,  through  both  of  which  air  is  forced 
out  when  the  bag  is  compressed  by  the  hand; 
each  of  these  orifices  is  provided  with  a little 
circular  muscle,  which  usuully  keeps  them 
closed,  but  which  allows  of  their  dilatation 
during  the  continuance  of  the  outward  flow 


Wien  to  sin k ; anu  uisicuu  me  ...ej 

desire  to  rise.  From  the  under  side  of  the 
air-sac  there  is  a mass  of  short  flask-shaped 
appendages  hanging  down,  which  are  ter- 
minated by  suckers,  with  an  orifice  in  each. 
Whilst  the  lower  surface  of  the  air-sac  is 
not  itself  above  six  inches  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  tentacula  sometimes  hang 
down  like  fishing  lines,  to  an  extent  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet.  They  generally  possess  an 
active  stinging  power,  and  are  also  very 
contractile,  so  that  they  are  able  to  draw  up 
the  prey  which  they  have  attacked.  It 
would  seem  that  the  short  suckers  are  at- 
tached to  the  bodies  of  animals  thus  en- 
trapped ; and  that  the  Pliysalia  derives  its 
nourishment  by  imbibing  their  juices 
through  the  pores  of  these  numerous  cirrhi. 

PORTUNIDiE,  or  FEN-FOOTED 
CRABS.  A family  of  Brachyurous  Crus- 
tacea mostly  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates, and  vulgarly  called  Paddling  Crabs. 
They  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the 
flatness  and  great  transversed  extent  of  their 
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of  air.  By  means  of  this  organ,  it  appear,,  I iu  Euro  [can  ally  (ftallui  jerzorw  of  Un- 
they  either  force  out  the  air,  or  compress  it  naru.)  frequents  morasses,  nre(l-heds,u>d  the 
into  a much  smaller  compass,  when  they  | neighbourhood  of  rivers  clothed  with  dense 
wish  to  sink  1 and  distend  the  sac  when  they  herbage  ; but  the  uniform  gray  tint  of  its 
,1„„!,.„  From  the  under  side  of  the  1 breast  and  under  surface,  and  lu  smaller  sire, 

are  characters  by  which  it  u readily  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  is  of  an  olive  colour,  with  a brood 
stripe  of  blackish  brown  down  the  centre, 
and  two  oval  spots  of  white,  bounded  above 
and  below  with  block  on  the  margin  of  each 
web  of  every  feather  ; primaries  and  secon- 
daries brown;  tail  dark  brown,  margined 
with  lighter  brown,  and  with  an  indication 
of  white  6pots  on  the  extreme  edge  ; face, 
throat,  chest,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
dark  slate-gray  ; lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  flanks  grayish-black,  crossed  bv  narrow 
irregular  bars  of  white  ; under  tail  covert* 
white  ; bill  orange-red  at  the  base,  and  dark 
olive-green  for  the  remainder  of  its  length  ; 
feet  dark  olive-green. 

POTAMOCHCERUS.  [See  Suppl.] 

POTOO.  ( Kyctibiu * Jamaicensis.  i Thi* 
bird  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  belongs  to 
the  CaprimulgidcE  family.  It  is  sixteen  f 
inches  long,  and  in  expanse  from  the  tip  of 
each  wing  thirty-three  inches  and  a half.  J 
Plumage  mottled  with  black,  brown,  gray,  il 
and  white;  the  white  prevailing  on  the 
tertiaries,  tertiary-coverts,  and  scapulars,  tne 
black  upon  the  primaries  and  their  covert*  ; 
the  tail-feathers  barred  transversely  with 
black  on  a gray  ground,  and  delicately  mot- 
tled ; tail  broad,  very  slightly  rounded  : 
inner  surface  of  the  wings  black,  spotted 
with  white.  On  each  6ide  of  the  throat  is  a 
black  streak;  a bay  tint  prevails  on  the 
breast  ; and  some  of  the  feathers  there  have 
broad  terminal  spots  of  black.  Under  P*1**  i 
v — - pftle  gray  ; but  every  feather  of  the  whole  | 

carapace,  which  in  breadth  is  more  than  p|umage  is  marked  with  a black  stnpe  aow^ 
double  Its  length.  Their  general  form  uoes  jthe  cemre.  The  beak  is  black  [the  tongue 
not  ordinarily  differ  much  from  that  of  the  6agittiform,  slender  towards  the  tip.  re- 
tire ate  r part’ of  the  Cancerians.  The  last  verted  barbs  along  the  edges.  Inde*  orange-  j 
pair  of  legs  is  flat  and  oar-like  ; a structure  coloured  or  brilliant  straw-colour,  feet 
which  enables  these  crabs  to  swum  with  great  ; whitish,  and  scurfy. 

ease:  hence  some  of  the  species  are  found  ..The  Potoo  is  not  unfrequently  teen  in 
at  a great  distance  from  land.  Some  of  the  evening,  taking  it*  etati--u  Boon  ai.er 
these  are  found  on  our  own  coasts,  one  of  BUnset  on  some  dead  tree  or  fence-post,  or 
which,  the  small  common  Crab,  is  hawked  lfl0ttting  by  on  noiseless  wing,  iiKe  ?;n  ’ 

about  London,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  i w hich  t]ie  common  people  supi-ose  it  to  oe.  t 
classes;  but  the  one  here  figured  is  the  Ita  plumage  has  the  soil,  d 

Inpa  cribraria,  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  character  which  marks  that  of  the  owl*,  ana 
Brazil  : it  is  about  three  inches  in  length:  which  prevents  the  impact  of  its  wings  upw 
of  a vellow  colour,  with  numerous  whitish  the  air  from  being  audible,  notwithstanding 
Spots.  the  power  and  length  of  those  organs.  No* 

PORZ  ANA.  A genus  of  birds  belonging  I “bushy  foli'age  of  some  thick 

to  the  family /?«//><fte,- by  most  authors  it  is  distrustful  of  it's  powers  by  day.  It 

included  in  the  genus  Ortuoomctra,  tile [ type  | d n„on  utlcrs  a loud  and  hoarse  ho- 
of which  is  our  Common  Chare  (0.  cter).  . sometimes  the  same  syllables  are 

Toil  belongs  the  Spotted  Gallintle  (O.  ^much  lower  tone,  a.  if  proceeding 

Porzarui  1.  a species  which  is  not  very  common  | lhc  lhmat.  . . . If  I may 

| in  Britain;  on  the  upper  side  it  is  of  at  H of  thc  p0too  (observes 

olive-brown  colour,  with  dusky  streaks  and  ,.hol  little  1 have  observed 

white  spots;  beneath,  it  is  of  an  tushy -olive.  • liberty.  and  from  the 

with  white  spots.  Mr.  Gould  dcttcrthcs  a fine  of  rt  wt  ^ „^.itnen-  j presume 

species  in  his  Australian  Birds,  Thi t is  ° I my  e»l  t powerful  wings,  it JbsJ 

the  PottZANA  (OrfOT.)  Fut'MixKA.or  St  or-  > ISlTittlc  - but  that,  sitting  on  some  postrf 
i ted  Wateb-ckake.  This  Gralhitonal  bird  u lt  watches  there  till  some  cre- 

inliabits  various  parts  of  Australia  ; and.  like  ,OBserv  auim.  . 
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puscular  beetle  wings  by,  on  which  it  sallies 
1 out.  and  having  captured  it  with  its  cavern- 
i ous  and  viscid  mouth,  returns  immediately 
I to  its  station.  Mr.  Swainson  appears  to 
consider  that  the  stiff  bristles  with  which 
luany  Caprimulgidcn  are  armed  have  a 
! manifest  relution  to  the  size  and  power  of 
j their  prey,  beetles  and  large  moths,  while 
| these  appendages  are  not  needed  in  the 
f swallows,  their  prey  consisting  of  • little  soft 
i insects.’  But  here  is  a species,  whose  prey 
I if  the  hardest  and  most  rigid  beetles,  of  large 
| size,  and  often  set  with  formidable  horns, 
— which  has  no  true  rictal  bristles  at  all. 

' * ♦ * I have  seen  that  which  serves  this 
j bird  for  a nest : it  is  simply  a round  fiat 
I mat,  about  five  inches  wide,  and  little  more 
I titan  one  thick,  composed  of  the  fibrous 
! plant  called  Old  Man’s  Beard  ( Tillandsia 
\ usneoidcs.)  It  was  found  on  the  ground  on 
i a spot  whence  the  Potoo  bird  had  just  risen. 

1 This  bird  is  u permanent  inhabitant  of 
Jamaica  ; it  is  common  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
south  side,  and  probably  is  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  Bland  : it  is  found  also  in 
Brazil." — Gosses  Birds  of  Jamaica. 

j POTOROO.  [See  Kanoai’.oo  Rat.] 

POTTO.  ( Ccrcoleptes  caudivolvus.)  A 
singular  quadruped  of  South  America,  re- 
sembling the  Lemurs  somewhat  in  its  struc- 
ture and  aspect,  but  closely  allied  to  the 
Coatimoxdi  (jV<Mua),  and,  like  it,  con- 
sequently belonging  to  the  order  Carnivora. 
It  has  short  round  ears  ; short  nose ; a 
tongue  of  great  length  ; a large  prehensile 
tail  ; and  eats  like  a squirrel,  holding  the 

• food  in  its  hands.  It  is  a nocturnal  ani- 
mal ; climbs  like  a Lemur,  with  agility  ; 
and  B said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of  wild 
bees’  nests.  In  captivity  it  is  very  mild, 

. and  climbs  about  the  chairs,  &e.  in  a room, 
i if  suffered  to  go  at  large.  [See  Kinkajou.] 

POUNDSTONE  [also  called  Quoit- 

• ftTOXE.]  A local  name,  in  Oxfordshire  and 
: the  adjacent  counties,  for  a fossil  found  in 
: the  Oolite,  belonging  to  the  Sea-eggs  or 
« Echinidcc.  The  dairy-women  in  these  coun- 
ties frequently  use  them  sis  pound  weights  : 

. hence  the  name. 

PRAIRIE  DOG.  ( Arctomys  Ludovicia- 
« nus .)  [See  Mai: mot.] 

PRATINCOLE.  ( Glareola .)  A genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  Plovers.  They  are  cha- 

• racterized  by  a short,  hard,  convex  bill, 
curbed  for  upwards  of  half  its  length,  anil 
compressed  towards  the  point  i legs  feathered 
nearly  to  the  knee  ; toes,  three  before  and 
one  behind  ; claws  long,  and  drawn  to  a fine 
point  ; wings  very  large,  the  first  quill-fea- 
ther the  longest  ; tail  more  or  less  forked, 
length  upwards  of  nine  inches.  In  Mr. 

1 Gould's  * Birds  of  Europe,’  he  observes  that 

• the  genus  Glareola  appears  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  no  Transatlantic  ex- 
ample having  ever  been  discovered.  It  may 
•be  said  to  be  truly  a native  of  the  eastern 
^provinces  of  Europe  on  the  Asiatic  borders, 

* and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide  tracts 

of  morass  and  flat  lands,  abounding  in  lakes 
-both  fresh  and  saline,  and  traversed  by 
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mighty  rivers,  afford  it  food  and  security. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Western  Tartary.  In 
England  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitor,  but 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  it  is  a bird 
of  periodical  occurrence.  “ With  the  long 
wings  and  forked  tail  of  the  swallow,”  says 
Mr.  Gould,  “the  Pratincole  possesses  that 
rapidity  and  power  of  flight  for  which  the 
bird  is  so  remarkable.  It  takes  its  food, 
which  consists  of  insects,  and  especially  such 
as  frequent  marshes  and  the  borders  of  rivers, 
while  on  the  wing,  darting  along  in  the  chase 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  ; nor  is  it  less 
distinguishable  for  celerity  on  the  ground, 
and  often  catches  its  prey  us  it  nimbly  runs 
along.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  in- 
cubates in  the  concealment  afforded  by  reeds, 
osiers,  and  taLl  herbage,  luying  three  or  four 
white  eggs."  A few  months  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  of  this  curious 
bird,  brought  alive  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Fraser.  They  seemed  to  be  moping 
and  unhappy. 

PRAYVN.  ( Palcvmon  serratus.)  A crusta- 
ceous  animal ; a species  of  JIacroura,  or  Long- 
tailed Decapod,  well  known,  and  esteemed 
as  an  agreeable  article  of  food.  The  species 
ordinarily  sold  in  the  fish-shops  is  the  l'a- 
Icemon  serratus.  It  is  generally  about  three 
inches  long,  and  of  a pule  red  colour,  which 
is  brightest  in  the  antenna;,  and  especially  in 
the  swimmeret  of  the  tail.  Its  frontal  spine 
extends  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the  middle 
antenna;  : it  is  curved  upwards  at  the  tip, 
with  seven  or  eight  spines  above,  and  five 
beneath.  They  are  taken  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coasts,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  Shrimps.  Some  of  the  exotic 
species  ucquire  a very  large  size.  [See  P.v- 
L-UM02TIDJJ.] 

PRION.  A genus  of  oceanic  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  Procel/aridtc  or  Petrel  kind. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a strong,  stout, 
and  wide  bill,  very  much  depressed,  the 
upper  mandible  convex  on  the  sides,  ter- 
minated by  a compressed  hook  ; the  edges 
furnished  internally  with  cartilaginous  la- 
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mellfe  ; nostrils  opening  by  two  distinct 
orifices,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a short 
tube.  No  hind  toe,  but  in  place  of  it  a very 
small  claw.  In  a letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gould  to  the  Zoological  Society,  dated  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  May  10.  18fl9,  several  in- 
teresting particulars  are  detailed  relative  to 
oceanic  birds  observed  by  him  on  his  voyage. 
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Mr.  Gould  crossed  the  equator  on  the  7th  I 
of  July,  having  been  more  than  twenty  j 
days  within  the  tropics,  part  of  which  time 
the  vessel  lay  becalmed.  On  the  23rd  July 
(lat.  31°  W S„  long.  24°  W.)  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  feathered  race.  Inde- 
pendently of  an  abundance  of  Cape  Petrels, 
two  other  species  and  three  kinds  of  Alba- 
trosses were  observed.  A few  days  after  this, 
they  commenced  running  down  their  longi- 
tude, and  from  that  time  until  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Van  Diemen’s  Rand,  several 
species  of  Procellaridce  accompanied  the 
ship.  Mr.  Gould  found  the  Australian  seas 
inhabited  by  their  peculiar  Storm  Petrels 
( Thalassidroma ) , fourdistinct  speciesof  which 
he  had  already  observed  since  leaving  the 
Cape.  “ From  the  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  adds 
Mr.  Gould,  “between  the  latitudes  35°  and 
55°,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  a perpetual 
migration  is  carried  on  by  several  members 
of  the  oceanic  family  continually  passing 
from  west  to  east,  and  circumnavigating 
this  portion  of  the  globe.  This  remark 
more  particularly  refers  to  the  Albatrosses, 
Prions,  and  other  large  kinds  of  Petrels  ; the 
same  individuals  of  several  of  these  species 
having  been  observed  to  follow  our  ship  tor 
some  thousands  of  miles.  Until  I had  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  nocturnal,  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  how  the  birds  which 
were  seen  around  the  vessel  at  nightfall  were 
to  be  observed  crossing  our  wake  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  the  ship 
having  frequently  run  a distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  during  the  night.” 

PRIONODON.  A genus  of  quadrupeds, 
of  which  the  type  described  by  Dr.  Horsfield 
is  P.  gracilis , a native  of  Java,  partaking  of 
the  structural  character  both  of  the  Fehdce 
and  Mustdidce;  though  in  its  general  eco- 
nomy and  habits  it  resembles  the  former 
only.  It  has  a long,  annulated,  and  cylin- 
drical tail ; light  brown  body,  with  four  very 
wide  dorsal  bands  and  two  narrow  anal 
bands  ; two  broad  lateral  strife,  the  narrow 
cervical  stria;,  the  numerous  humeral  and 
femoral  spots,  and  the  seven  caudal  rings, 
very  deep  brown.  Mr.  B.  II.  Hodgson  has 
lately  described  other  species  of  this  genus 
from  India. 

PRIONXTS  : PRIONTDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Longicom  Coleoptcrn  These 
insects  only  fly  in  the  evening  or  during  the 
night,  and  always  settle  upon  trees.  They 
are  known  by  tile  following  characters  : — 
Eves  emarginate  ; head  not  narrowed  be- 
hind into  a neck  ; mandibles  very  large  i 
palpi  moderately  long  ; labium  small ; the 
antenna!  inserted  between  the  base  of  the 
mandibles  and  the  eyes  ; and  the  thorax 
generally  square  or  transverse,  and  denti- 
culated at  the  sides.  The  perfect  msects 
are  generally  of  dark  colours,  and  are  usu- 
ally gfound  on  the  trunks  of  trees  : they 
arc7  very  inactive  during  the  dny,  but  take 
flight  in  the  twilight.  Several  cunous  spe- 
cies arc  found  in  South  America  and  in 
India  ; but  not  many  inhabit  Europe.  The 
transformations  of  Pnom*  conoml  are 
thus  described  : -The  larvn,  a broad,  tlattish, 

1 


white  grub,  with  the  body  gradually  nar- 
rowed toward*  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
divided  into  a head  of  moderate  rize.  thirteen 
segment*  and  an  anal  lobe  ; the  mandible* 
are  very  powerful,  but  small  and  triangular, 
and  are  employed  iu  gnawing  the  wood. 


STAG-BORN  BERTI  E 
(PHIONCB  CERVICORKI9.) 

upon  which  the  insect  feeds.  When  fuU  1 
fed,  it  forms  a large  cocoon,  chiefly  com-  I 
posed  of  chips  of  gnawed  wood,  wherein  it 
passes  its  pupa  state  i the  antenna;  at  that 
time  lying  along  the  rides  of  the  body,  o\er  II 
the  elytra  : before  the  larva  undergoes  it*  i 
chanae  to  a pupa,  it  instinctively  bores  a hole 
close- to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tree,  m 
order  that  the  escape  of  the  perfect  insect 
may  be  the  more  readily  effected.  The  genu* 
comprises  a very  great  number  of  species, 
which,  from  the  variety  in  the  fonn  andMze 
of  their  mandibles,  antenna,  thorax,  ana 
abdomen,  are  divisible  into  many  smaller 
subgenera.  Some  (chiefly  exotic  special 
have  the  body  elongated,  straight,  with  the 
thorax  much  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and 
greatly  curved  at  the  sides  and  the  msndt- 
blcs  of  large  size  in  the  males.  Others  have 
the  body  not  so  oblong,  somewhat  depressed 
in  front,  and  with  moderate-sized  mandible* 
in  both  sexes,  and  the  antenn* 
serrntert  in  the  males.  The  one  here  6?™™  .. 
is  the  Prionus  eervicorms ; the  larv®  live  m 
the  wood  of  the  Gossampinus  tree,  and  are  • 
eaten  by  the  natives  ot  South  America- | 
The  largest  of  the  tribe  is  also  a native  ol  , 
South  America  ; it  is  called  Tttanus  91- 
gantcus,  and  well  merits  the  name. 

PRIVET  HAWK  MOTH.  [See  Snttxl 
LlOUSTBX.] 

PROBOSCIDEAN,  or  PROBOSCIDIANS. 

A term  applied  to  those  Pachydermatous  j 
animals  which  are  distinguished  as  I«s-<'song 
a prolonged  prehensile  meat  <*r 
and  having  five  toes  on  each  *1-  » I 

in  a very  firm,  homy  skin  ; as  the  Elcphan  | 
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PROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 

KEYS.] 


[See  Mon- 


PROCELLAltlA.  [See  Petrel.] 

P ROC  NIAS.  A genus  of  Brazilian  birds 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  width  of  their 
mouths,  which  enables  them  to  swallow  the 
large  tropical  berries,  011  which,  as  Mr. 
Swainson  says,  they  wholly  subsist,  aud  not 
on  insects,  as  Cuvier  asserts.  Although,  he 
adds,  they  perfectly  resemble  the  swallows 
m the  construction  of  their  hills,  their  wings 
are  not  formed  for  rapid  flight  ; and  their 
teet  are  much  stronger,  and  calculated  for 
searching  among  branches  for  their  food,  in 
which  situations  Mr.  Swainson  frequently 
saw  them. 

PROCTOTRUPID.E.  A family  of  Hy- 
menopterous  insects,  consisting  of  numerous 
minute  species.  distinguished  by  having  the 
wings  entirely  destitute  of,  or  with  but  very 
few,  veins  ; and  the  body  being  extremely 
long  and  slender.  Their  colours  are  gene- 
rally black,  varied  with  brown  : some  fre- 
quent aquatic  plants,  whilst  others  are  found 
m hot  sandy  situations,  and  the  greater  part 
run  and  fly  with  great  agility.  They  are 
parasitic  ; and  some  are  so  extremely  small 
as  to  be  visible  only  to  the  naked  eye  when 
creeping  up  the  glass  of  windows  opposed  to 
the  light. 

PROMEROPS.  A genus  of  birds,  many 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  and  its  singular  arrangement. 
They  have  an  extensible  tongue;  and  feed 
upon  insects,  soft  fruits,  and  the  saccharine 
, - juices  of  plants. 

j The  Siterr  Promerops  (Promerops  su- 
1 p*rba)  is  four  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ; the  tail  being 
1 extremely  long  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
which  is  delicute  and  slender.  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  region  ; 
as  it  also  does  in  the  metallic  lustre  of  its 
plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  under  part  of  the  body,  are  of  a glitter- 
| ing  green,  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet.  The 
back  is  of  a purple  or  violet  hue  ; the  wings, 
which  also  possess  a velvety  texture,  appear 
blue,  violet,  or  black,  according  to  the  li-dit 
in  which  they  are  held  ; and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  tail  and  wing-coverts  may  well  be 
likened  to  polished  steel.  On  each  side  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  beneath  the  wings  is 
a thick  and  moderately  long  group  of  loose- 
webbed,  pendent,  brownish  feathers ; in 
which.  a9  well  as  in  some  other  points,  it 
may  be  likened  to  the  Paradueee.  The  legs 
are  of  moderate  length,  strong,  and  black. 
Native  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Red-billed  Promerops.  (P.  ery- 
i Utrorhj/ncku s.)  This  elegant  species,  which 
is  a native  of  Africa,  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length.  Its  general  colour  is  black,  with 
varying  glosses  of  red,  violet,  and  golden 
1 green:  the  red  enst  predominates  on  the 
head,  the  green  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  the 
•violet  on  the  back  ami  tail:  the  latter  is 
very  long  mid  ciineated,  the  outside  feathers 
1 measuring  about  three  inches  long,  and  the 


rest  gradually  lengthening  to  the  two  middle- 
most, which  measure  about  eight  inches  : all 
the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  marked  near  the  tip  by  an  oval 
white  spot  on  each  side  the  web  ; the  first  six 
quill-feathers  of  the  wings  have  also  a white 
spot  on  the  inner  web  near  the  tip  : the  bill  1 
is  rather  long,  slender,  moderately  curved, 
and  of  a red  or  orange  colour,  as  are  likewise 
the  legs,  which  are  rather  disproportionately 
short. 

PROMINENT  [MOTHS].  A nnjne  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  diiferent  species  of 
Moths,  of  the  genera  Kotodonla , leiocumpa , 
Ptdodontis,  and  Lophoptcryx. 

PRONGBUCK,  or  Prong-iiorned  Ante- 
lope. (Antilocapra  furcifera.)  A species  of 
Antelope,  inhabiting  the  extensive  plains  of 
the  centre  and  west  of  North  America  in 
vast  herds.  It  is  about  four  feet  four  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  high  ; the  whole  form 
of  the  animal  being  peculiarly  graceful  and 
elegant.  The  horns  rise  perpendicularly 
from  the  front  of  the  skull,  and  are  perfectly 
straight  till  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  tips,  when  they  curve  suddenly  inwards 
iu  the  form  of  a hook  : the  horns  below  the 


prong  are  like  the  antler  of  a deer,  but  above 
they  are  round,  black,  and  polished.  The 
ears  are  long  and  pointed,  the  eves  large  and 
animated,  the  tail  short  and  bushy.  The  1 
hair,  which  in  the  summer  season  has  the 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  of  other 
Antelopes,  becomes  as  the  winter  approaches  ! 
long  and  tubular,  and  so  inelastic  that  when 
pressed  it  crushes  like  a dry  reed  : on  the  1 
head,  ears,  and  legs  the  fur  is  close  and 
smooth,  but  down  the  back  of  the  neck  it 
js  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  a mane.  I 
1 lie  general  colour  is  pale  fawn,  the  under 
parts  licing  white  ; a broad  disc  of  white 
surrounds  the  tail ; and  there  are  two  trans- 
verse white  bands  on  the  throat.  Like  some 
other  species,  it  migrates  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season,  but  is  never 
found  to  inhabit  forests  or  closely-wooded 
districts.  It  is  an  active  and  vigorous  ani- 
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mal,  though  less  enduring  in  its  speed  than 
most  other  Antelopes. 

PROPITMECUS.  A genus  of  quadrupeds 
allied  to  the  Lemurs , but  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  shorter  muzzle  and  its  rounded 
ears,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  disproportion 
in  length  between  its  hinder  and  anterior 
extremities,  the  greater  length  of  its  hands, 
and  the  shortness  of  its  anterior  thumb. 
Propithecus  diudema  : Length  of  body  and 
head,  twenty-one  inches  ; tail,  seventeen 
inches.  Face  nearly  naked.  Above  the 
eyes,  the  long,  silky,  waved  hairs  which 
cover  the  body  commence  by  a band  of  yel- 
lowish white  crossing  the  front  and  passing 
beneath  the  ears  to  the  throat ; the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck  clothed  with  black  hair, 
wliicli  is  freely  intermingled  with  white  on 
the  shoulders  and  sides,  the  white  gradually 
increasing  towards  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  body  : the  under  surface  white  through- 
out. 

PROSCOPIA.  A genus  of  Locusts  pecu- 
liar to  South  America  ; which  have  a mem 
branous  pellet  between  the  terminal  hooks 
of  the  tarsi,  the  antenna:  filiform,  and  the 
posterior  legs  long  and  approximated  to  the 
intermediate  pair,  which  are  remote  lrorn 
the  anterior  pair.  [See  Locust.] 

PROSTIIEMADERA.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Honey-eaters. 
It  contains  the  Poe-bird  ( Prosthemadera 
cincinnata),  a Passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand, 
the  native  name  of  which  is  Tui.  it  is  thus 
described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yale,  a missionary 


white  hairy  feather:  scattered  about  the  bead 
and  breast,  a few  stronger  one*  about  tl*e 
nostrils,  and  two  small  clusters  of  long  white 
feathers  hanging  down  from  the  neat  noon 
the  breast,  resembling  a pair  of  clerical 
bands.  Its  eye  is  j*enetrating,  and  it*  voice 
peculiarly  mellow.  It*  general  food  is  flies 
and  small  insects,  which  it  is  very  expert  in 
catching  ; supplying  itself  in  a very  short 
time  with  great  abundance.  It  also  feeds 
upon  the  berries  of  various  plants,  and  will 
not  reject  earthworms.  This  bird  setfns  to 
associate  with  every  other  warbler  of  the 
wood  ; and,  next  to  the  ground-lark,  is  found 
in  the  greatest  number  of  all  the  b:rds  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  delicious  eating.  It 
seems  to  be  of  a tender  consecution,  short- 
lived, and  not  able  to  bear  the  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold.” 

PROTELES,  or  Aard-wolf.  (PrvUJa 
Lalandii. ) A carnivorous  animal,  about  the 
6ize  of  a full-grown  fox,  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  The  genus  Pro- 
teles,  of  which,  as  far  a=  is  at  present  known, 
this  is  the  only  species,  resembles  both  the 
Civets  and  Hyaenas  ; the  teeth  and  pointed 
head  resembling  the  former,  while  its  striped 
fur,  and  the  stiff  bristly  hair  which  runs  along 
the  neck  and  back,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
the  latter.  The  body  is  covered  with  coarse 
woolly  fur,  the  general  colour  being  a rel- 
lowish  gray,  radiated  with  transverse  stripes 
of  dusky  black  : and  the  tail  is  short  and 
bushy.  'it  has  five  toes  on  the  fore- feet,  but 
only  four  on  the  hinder  ones  : the  daws  on 
all  being  large  and  strong.  It  burrows  like 
a fox,  and,  like  that  predatory  animal,  it 
ventures  abroad  at  night  only  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  camon  and 
the  smaller  kinds  of  vermin. 

PROTEUS.  A very  singular  amphi- 
bious reptile,  peculiar  to  certain  subterra- 
nean waters,  or  underground  lakes,  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  is  very  eel-like  in  its  appear- 
ance and  movements,  but  has  four  short 
limbs.  The  waters  in  which  it  dwells  are 
sometimes  dried  up  : and  when  this  happens, 
it  buries  itself  in  the  mud.  They  retain 
their  external  gills  through  life,  the  lungs 
not  being  developed  sufficiently  to  maintain 
respiration  by  themselves.  It  is s particularly 
found  in  the  great  Cave  of  Adelsberg,  and 
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there,  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  “ This  remarkable  bird,  says  the 
writer,  “ from  the  versatility  of  its  talents 
for  imitation,  has,  by  some,  been  called  * the 
Mocking-bird  and,  from  its  peculiar  plu- 
mage, has  by  others  been  denominated  * the 
Parson  Bird.’  It  is  so  restless  in  its  dispo- 
sition, as  to  seem  incapable  of  remaining  in 
one  situation,  or  unemployed,  for  a single 
moment.  There  is  not  a note  of  any  bird 
of  the  woods  but  what  it  exactly  imitates  ; 
and  when  confined  in  a cage,  it  Icarus  with 
great  case  and  correctness  to  speak  long 
sentences.  It  imitates  doss,  cats,  turkeys, 
ceese,  and,  in  fact,  every  sound  which  ts  re- 
peated a few  tiroes  in  its  hearing.  Its  sine 
is  that  of  the  thrush  ; and  Us  plumage  a 
beautiful  glossy  black,  with  a few  very  line 
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is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
Bela  liito , while  the  Germans  call  it  IV cm 
Pish.  A live  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the 
Linmcan  Society  in  .Tune,  1S47.  by  a gentle- 
man who  had  it  in  his  possesMon  for  eighteen 
months.  The  water  in  which  it  resides  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  ofnme. 
but  the  partv  was  not  aware  on  what  it  lea- 
The  name  Proteus  is  also  given  to  an 
infusorial  animalcule  (Amato  diffluent^ 
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which  is  often  met  with  in  some  vegetable 
infusions;  and,  under  the  microscope,  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a mass  of  gray-looking 
jelly,  u film  that  can  change  its  form  at 
will,  and  assume  every  diversity  of  outline. 
Sometimes  it  shrinks  up  into  a gelatinous 
bull,  then  shoots  out  rays  in  every  direction, 
which  appear  like  limbs  ; or  it  moulds  itself 
into  any  form  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
animalcules  it  swallows  for  food. 

PROTOSAURUS.  [See  Supi*i.emejit.] 

PSEUDOTETRAMERA.  The  third 
general  section  of  the  Coleoptern,  comprising 
those  beetles  which  have  the  tarsi  apparently 
four-jointed,  although  in  reality  consisting 
| of  five  joiuts,  the  fourth  being  so  exceedingly 
1 1 minute  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
tarsal  systematise,  who  gave  to  these  in- 
1 sects  the  sectional  name  of  Tetramera.  The 
whole  of  them  feed  upon  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  found  in  their  perfect  state  upon 
flowers,  leaves,  or  the  bark  of  trees  : the 
larva:  are  fleshy  grubs.  Latreille  divides 
this  section  into  seven  groups  or  families  — 
the  Rhyncophora  (Curculio);  Xylophaga 
(Scolytus,  &c  ) ; Piatysoma  (Cucujus)  ; 
Longicornes  (Cerambyx)  ; Eupoda  (Crio- 
cerea) ; Cyclica  (Chrysomela)  } and  Clavi- 
palpi  (Erotylida:). 

PSITHYRUS.  A genus  of  Ilymenop- 
te rous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Apidce. 
Until  lately  the  insects  of  this  genus  were 
confounded  with  the  Ilumble-becs  ( Bombus ), 
which  in  many  respects  they  nearly  resemble, 
but  differ  widely  from  them  in  others  ; viz. 
they  make  no  nests  of  their  own,  neither 
do  they  collect  food  for  their  young,  but, 
like  the  cuckoo  among  birds,  they  deposit 
1 their  eggs  in  the  wests  of  others,  and  leave 
1 their  young  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by 
1 them.  They  may  be  distinguished  also  from 
the  Bombi  by  the  structure  of  their  hinder 
1 legs,  the  tibia  being  narrower  and  covered 
| throughout  with  hair. 

PSITTACID/E.  The  name  of  a tribe 
1 of  Seansorial  Birds,  of  which  the  Parrot 
is  the  type.  They  are  characterized  by 
their  short,  hard  beaks,  whichjire  generally 
, highly  arched,  and  surrounded  at  the  base 
1 by  a naked  skin,  in  which  are  the  orifices 
of  the  nostrils.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
and  the  warmer  temperate  regions  ; and 
they  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  fruits, 
seeds,  honey,  ic.  Parrots,  Macaws.  Cock- 
atoos, &c..  are  included  in  this  numerous 
family.  [See  Par  ROTS,  &c.] 

PSOCID.E.  A family  of  minute  Ncurop- 
1 tcrous  insects,  which  frequent  the  trunks  of 
trees, palings, old  walls,  mow-covered  stones, 
j old  lKX>ks,  in:,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding, 

1 either  upon  the  still  more  minute  animaleulai 
which  inhabit  those  situations,  or  upon  the 
1 decaying  vegetable  matter  to  be  there  met 
' with.  The  eyes  arc  seiniglobose,  lateral, 
and  prominent  ; the  ocelli  arc  three  in 
number,  and  placed  triangularly  between  the 
eyes  : the  antenna:  are  slender  and  setaceous; 
the  body  is  gibbose,  ovate,  and  short ; the 
meso-  and  meta-thorax  larger  and  deeply 
impressed  ; the  wings  are  hyaline,  deflexed, 

with  conspicuous  veins,  the  anterior  larger 
:han  the  posterior,  and  often  variegated  and 
coloured  ; legs  long  and  slender.  These 
insects  are  remarkably  active,  and  when  j 
approached  they  quickly  endeavour  to  hide 
themselves  by  running  to  some  obscure  place. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  perfect 
insects  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers. 
The  larva  differs  from  the  imago  in  being 
apterous,  while  the  pupa  has  rudimental 
wings. 

PSOPIIODES.  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Afdiphagidce ; it  contains 
the  Psoi'Hodes  Crepitans,  or  Coach-whip 
Bird.  This  is  a shy  and  recluse  bird, 
peculiar  to  South  Australia,  and  renowned 
for  the  singularity  of  its  note,  which  is  loud 
and  full,  ending  sharply  like  the  cracking 
of  a whip  — whence  its  name.  It  rarely 
exposes  itself  to  view,  but  keeps  in  the 
midst  of  the  densest  foliage  and  among  the 
thickest  climbing  plants,  through  which  it 
threads  its  way  with  the  utmost  ease.  Its 
actions  are  always  animated  and  sprightly, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  spring,  when  the 
males  may  often  be  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  they  make  the  brushes  ring  with  their 
clear  and  voluble  song,  or  rather  whistle,  j 
The  mule  has  the  head,  ear-coverts,  chin,  ; 
and  breast  black  ; on  each  side  of  the  neck  1 
is  a large  patch  of  white  ; all  the  upper  [ 
surface,  wings,  flanks,  and  base  of  the  tail-  1 
feathers  olive-green  : the  remaining  portion 
of  the  tail-feathers  black, the  three  lateral  fea-  : 
tliers  on  each  side  tipped  with  white  ; under  j 
surface  olive  brown  ; bill  black  ; feet  reddish-  j 
brown.  The  female  may  be  distinguished 
by  her  more  obscure  plumage  and  smaller 
size.  The  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
insects,  mostly  obtained  from  the  ground 
by  scratching  up  the  leaves  and  turning  over  1 
the  small  stones.  Besides  its  peculiar  shrill  ; 
song,  an  idea  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  convey  in  words,  it  possesses  a low  in-  1 
ward  song  of  considerable  melody. 

PSYLLA  : PSYLLIDyE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Homopterous  insects,  similar  in  | 
their  general  habit,  as  well  as  in  their  | 
saltatoriul  powers  and  deflexed  wings,  with  ! 
some  of  the  Cicadce.  They  subsist  in  ull  1 
their  states  upon  plants,  and  have  received 
specific  names  from  the  various  trees  and 
vegetables  which  they  frequent.  Their 
larvai  have  the  body  very  fiat,  the  head 
broad,  and  the  abdomen  rounded  behind ; 
the  pupa:  are  distinguished  by  having  four 
large  and  broad  scales  on  the  back,  which 
are  the  rudimental  wings.  Many  species 
in  the  preparatory  stuges  arc  covered  with 
a white  cottony  secretion,  and  their  excre- 
ment forms  threads  or  masses  of  a gummy 
sucreous  nature.  Some  species  also,  by 
puncturing  vegetables,  in  order  to  suck  the 
sup,  produce  gull-like  monstrosities,  es- 
pecially upon  the  leaves  and  buds.  Two 
species,  I’sylla  pyri  and  Chermee  mali , are 
very  injurious  in  orchards,  the  former  to  the 
young  shoots  und  leaves  of  the  pear,  and  the 
latter  to  the  apple. 

PTARMIGAN.  (Laynpwt  mutvs.')  This  j 
bird,  which  is  also  called  White  Grouse,  is  1 
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about  fifteen  inches  long,  or  nearly  the  size 
of  the  Red  Grouse.  Tlie  bill  is  black  ; orbits 
bright  red  5 the  upper  parts  of  the  body  pule 
brown  or  ash,  mottled  with  small  dusky 
spots  and  bars  ; the  head  and  neck  with 
broad  bars  of  black,  rust-colour,  and  white  : 
the  under  parts  are  white,  as  are  also  the 
wings,  excepting  the  shafts  of  the  quills, 
which  are  black.  In  winter  this  plumage  is 
changed  to  a pure  white,  except  that  in  the 
male  there  is  a black  line  between  the  bill 
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and  the  eye.  The  tail  consists  of  sixteen 
feathers  ; the  two  middle  ones  ash-coloured 
in  summer,  and  white  in  winter  ; the  next 
two  are  slightly  marked  with  white  near 
the  ends,  the  rest  are  wholly  black  ; and 
the  feathers  incumbent  on  the  tail,  and 
nearly  covering  it,  are  white.  The  Ptar- 
migan, or  White  Grouse,  is  fond  of  lofty 
situations,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  "Europe,  even  as  far  as 
Greenland  : in  this  country  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our 
highest  hills,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  on  the  lofty  hills  of 
Cumberland  and  Wales.  The  female  lays 
eight  or  ten  eggs,  which  are  white,  spotted 
with  brown  : she  makes  no  nest, but  deposits 
them  on  the  ground.  These  birds  fly  in 
6inall  flocks,  and  feed  on  the  wild  produc- 
tions of  the  hills  : their  flesh  is  dark-coloured, 

i and  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  hare. 

j PTERICHTHYS,  or  WINGED  FISH. 
A fossil  genus  of  fish  found  in  the  Old  Red 

1 Sandstone  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  interesting  geological 
work.  “ Imagine,”  6ays  he,  “ the  figure  of 
a man  rudely  drawn  in  black  on  a gray 
ground,  the  head  cut  off  by  the  shoulders, 
the  arms  spread  at  full,  as  in  the  attitude  of 
swimming,  the  body  rather  long  than  other- 
wise, and  narrowing  from  the  chest  down- 
wards ; one  of  the  legs  cut  away  at  the  hip 
joint,  and  the  other,  as  if  to  preserve  the 
balance,  placed  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  which  it  seems  to  support.  Such, 
at  a first  glance,  is  the  appearance  of  the 
fossil.  The  body  was  of  very  considerable 
depth,  perhaps  little  less  deep  proportionally 
from  back  to  breast  than  the  body  of  the 
tortoise  ; the  under  part  was  flat,  the  upper 


rose  towards  the  centre  into  a roof-  like 
ridge,  and  l*oth  under  and  upper  were  00 
vered  with  a strong  armour  of  bony  plate* , 
which,  resembling  more  the  plates  of  the 
tortoise  than  those  of  the  crustacean,  re- 
ceived their  accessions  of  growth  at  the 
edges  or  sutures.  The  plates  on  the  under 
side  are  divided  by  two  lines  of  suture,  which 
run,  the  one  longitudinally  through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  the  other  transversely, 
also  through  the  centre  of  it : and  they  cut 
one  another  at  right  angle?,  were  there  not 
a lozenge-shaped  plate  inserted  at  the  point 
where  they  would  otherwise  meet.  There 
are  thus  five  plates  at  the  lower  or  belly 
part  of  the  animal.  They  are  all  thickl^ 
tuberculated  outside  with  wart-like  promi- 
nences ; the  inner  present  appearances  in- 
dicative of  a bony  structure.  The  plates  on  , 
the  upper  side  are  more  numerous  and  more 
difficult  to  describe,  just  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  forms  of  the  various 
stones  which  compose  the  ribbed  and  pointed 
roof  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  the  arched  ridge 
or  hump  of  the  back  requiring,  in  a some- 
what similar  way,  a peculiar  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  plates.  The  apex  of  the  ridge 
is  covered  by  a strong  hexagonal  plate,  fitted 
upon  it  like  a cap  or  helmet,  and  which 
nearly  corresponds  in  place  to  the  fiat  cen-  . 
tral  part  of  the  under  ride.  There  runs 
around  it  a border  of  variously-formed 
plates,  that  diminish  in  size  and  increase  in 
number  towards  the  head,  and  which  are 
separated,  like  the  pieces  of  a dissected  map,  ! 
by  deep  sutures.  They  all  present  the  tu- 
berculated surface.  The  eyes  are  placed  in 
front,  on  a prominence  much  lower  than  the  j 
roof- like  ridge  of  the  back  ; the  mouth  seems 
to  have  opened,  as  in  many  fishes,  in  the 
edge  of  the  creature’s  snout,  where  a line 
running  along  the  back  would  bisect  a line 
running  along  the  belly  ; but  this  part  is  le»  I 
perfectly  shown  by  my  specimens  than  any 
other.  The  two  arms  or  paddles  are  placed 
so  far  forward  as  to  give  the  body  a dispro-  j 
portionate  and  decapitated  appearance. 
From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  if  I may  | 
employ  the  terms,  there  is  a swelling  mus- 
cular appearance,  as  in  the  human  arm  ; j 
the  part  below  is  flattened  so  as  to  resemble  j 
the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  it  terminates  in  a 
strong  sharp  point.  The  tail  — the  one  leg  on  ] 
which,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  my  sj>ecimeius  1 
the  creature  seems  to  stand — is  of  consider- 
I able  length,  more  than  equal  to  a third  of  the 
entire  figure,  and  of  an  angular  form,  the  I 
base  representing  the  part  attached  to  the  i 
body,  and  the  apex  its  termination.  It  wa«  | 
covered  with  small  tul*erculated  rhomboidal 
plates,  like  scales  ; and  where  the  internal 
structure  is  shown,  there  are  appearances  of  j 
a vertebrated  bone,  with  rib-like  processes  j 
standing  out  at  a sharp  angle.”  The  spe-  j 
cies  has  been  named  by  Agassiz,  7>.  .Vi77m  | 
In  honour  of  the  author  of  “ The  Old  Bed  j 
Sandstone  " and  the  “ Asterolepis.” 

FTEROCER  AS.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
head  is  furnished  with  a proboscis  and  t"0 
tentacula,  which  are  short  : the  eyes  are  1 
situated  on  foot-stalks  longer  than  the  ten-  J 
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tacula  : foot  small.  The  shell  is  oblong  ; 
spire  small ; mouth  terminated  by  a rather 
long  canal ; right  lip  dilated  into  several 
claws,  and  having  a sinus  near  the  canal ; 
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operculum  horny.  The  appearance  these 
shells  present  at  various  periods  is  strikingly 
different.  When  the  animal  is  young  the 
shell  has  no  claws  ; but  they  gradually  make 
their  appearance,  at  first  in  the  form  of  short 
and  open  canals,  which  by  degrees  assume 
the  length  and  curve  of  the  adult  and  com- 
pleted shell,  and  ultimately  are  closed  up 
with  shelly  matter  and  become  solidified. 
The  number  of  claws  varies  in  different  spe- 
cies ; in  some  they  are  straight  and  smooth  ; 
in  others  they  are  numerous,  but  small  ; 
whilst  many  have  these  appendages  very 
much  curved.  Some  of  them  exhibit  the 
mo»t  beautiful  colours  on  their  internal 
surface.  Our  cut  represents  Pteroceras  scor-  I 
pio:  the  Devil’s  Claw. 

PTERODACTYLUS.  The  name  given  ! 
to  a genus  of  extinct  Reptiles,  which  are 
supposed  from  their  structure  to  have  occu-  I 
I pied  that  share  in  the  economy  of  nature  I 
which  is  at  present  assigned  to  the  Bats  and  ( 
Insectivorous  Birds.  From  the  size  and  | 
form  of  the  posterior  extremities,  the  Ptero-  I 
dactylus  seems  to  have  been  able  to  walk  j 
and  perch  upon  them,  after  the  manner  of 
birds  ; and  by  using  both  its  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs,  it  could  probably  walk  and 
climb  on  rocks  and  cliffs,  like  Bats  and 
Lizards.  They  have  been  found  in  the  lias 
and  oolite  formations,  greatly  varying  in  i 
j size,  and  generally  mingled  with  the  re-  j 
mains  of  Dragon-flies,  Beetles,  and  other 
insects. 

It  appears  that  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sopher* with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
this  extinct  animal  were  various  and  con- 
tradictory. until  the  reasonings  of  the  great 
French  Naturalist  solved  this  zoological 
j puzzle.  “ Behold,”  says  Cuvier,  “ after 
I having  built,  as  it  were,  the  animal  before 
our  eyes,  an  animal  which,  in  its  osteology, 
i frmn  its  teeth  to  the  end  of  its  claws,  offers  ' 

I all  the  characters  of  the  Saurian*  ; nor  can 
| wc  doubt  that  those  characters  existed  in 
its  integuments  and  soft  parts  — in  its  scales, 

I its  circulation,  its  general  organs.  But  it 
' was  at  the  same  time  an  animal  provided 
j with  the  means  of  flight,  — which,  when  sta- 
tionary, could  not  have  made  much  use  of 
its  anterior  extremities,  even  if  it  did  not 
keep  them  always  folded,  as  birds  keep  their 
wings,-— which  nevertheless  might  use  its 
| small  anterior  Angers  to  suspend  itself  from 
| the  branches  of  trcc=,  but  when  at  reel  mutt  j 


have  been  ordinarily  on  its  hind  feet,  like 
the  birds  again  ; and,  also  like  them,  must 
have  carried  its  neck  suh-erect  and  curved 
backwards,  so  that  its  enormous  head  should 
not  interrupt  its  equilibrium.”  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  whose  attention  has  been  especially 
directed  to  the  examination  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the 
presumed  habits  and  character  of  the  Ptero- 
dactylus  ; and  exclaims, “Thus,  like  Milton’s 
fiend,  all-qualified  for  all  services  and  all 
elements,  the  creatuie  was  a fit  companion 
for  the  kindred  reptiles  that  swarmed  in  the 
seas  or  crawled  on  the  shores  of  a turbulent 
planet.  With  flocks  of  such-like  creatures 
flying  in  the  air,  and  shoals  of  no  less  mon- 
strous Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  swarm- 
ing in  the  ocean,  and  gigantic  crocodiles 
and  tortoises  crawling  on  the  shores  of  the 
primeval  lakes  and  rivers,  air,  sea,  and  land 
must  have  been  strangely  tenanted  in  these 
early  periods  of  our  infant  world.” 

PTEROGLOSSUS.  [See  Aracari.] 

PTEROMYS,  or  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 
[See  Squirrel.] 

PTERONARCYS.  A genus  of  Neurop- 
tera  first  described  bjr  Mr.  Newman.  It  is 
allied  to  Perla  ; the  finest  species,  Ptcronar- 
cys  rcgalis , is  a native  of  Canada  and  other 
more  northern  parts  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Barnston,  a gentleman  belonging  to  the 
Hudson’s  Buy  Company’s  service,  and  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  Natural  History, 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  whicli  regards 
insects,  mentions  in  his  notes  that  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  shun  light,  concealing 
themselves  during  the  dajr  under  stones  in 
damp  places,  and  appear  on  the  wing  at 
nightfall,  when  the  air  is  charged  with 
moisture  But  the  most  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  this  insect  is  the  discovery 
by  Mr.  Newport,  of  persistent  branchiae  in 
the  perfect  state  ; in  the  larva,  and,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  pupa  state,  the  insect  lives 
constantly  in  the  water  ; and  in  ordinary 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  such  branchial 
would  be  no  longer  necessary,  but  in  this 
case  their  continuance  would  seem  a peculiar 
provision  of  Nature  suited  to  the  dump  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  lives,  — Mr.  Newport 
observing,  that  “the  function  of  branchiae, 
or  aquatic  organs,  is  equally  well  performed 
in  the  open  air  as  in  water,  so  long  as  the  nir 
is  charged  with  a sufficiency  of  fluid  to  pre- 
serve these  organs  in  a healthy  state.”  We 
eagerly  look  for  an  elaborate  memoir  on  this 
anomalous  occurrence  from  the  pen  of  our 
most  talented  comparative  anatomist  in  the 
field  of  articulated  animals. 

PTEROPODA.  The  name  of  a class  of 
Molluscous  animals,  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a pair  of  Un- 
like organs,  or  wings,  consisting  of  a natatory 
expansion  of  the  mantle  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  arc  rapidly 
propelled  through  the  water.  Some  of  them 
have  a shelly  covering  ; others  are  unpro- 
vided with  such  a protection  ; but  wherever 
it  exists,  it  seldom  covers  more  than  the 
posterior  half  of  the  body,  and  is  extremely 
light  and  delicate.  The  head  of  these  aui- 
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is  generally  prominent,  possessing  eyes 
and  sensory  ten tacula ; and  their  internal 
organization  is  of  a very  complex  nature. 
These  animals  abound  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates  ; to  which,  however,  the  species  are 
not  restricted  ; for  some  of  them,  as  Clio 
borealis,  are  so  numerous  in  the  Arctic  Seas, 
ns  at  certain  seasons  to  furnish- whales  with 
their  ordinary  food.  Mr.  Arthur  Adams 
calls  these  little  active  and  energetic  mol- 
luscs “ the  very  butterflies  of  the  deep  ; ” 
“ insatiate  and  greedy,  they  are  ever  on  the 
move,  spinning,  diving,  and  whirling  in 
every  direction.”  They  are  stated  to  be  all 
hermaphrodites. 

PTEROPTOCHOS.  [See  Barking  Bird 
and  Cueucan.] 

PTEROPUS  : PTEROPID.E.  A genus 
and  family  of  Mammalia,  belonging  to  the 
Cheiroptera,  and  distinguished  asFrugiver- 
ous  Bats.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ; 
they  produce  early  ; and  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rately gregarious.  They  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  and  Australia.  The 
Kalono,  or  Fox  Bat.  (Pteropus  Javanicus.) 
This  species,  which  is  a native  of  Java,  mea- 
sures in  the  spread  of  the  wings  about  five 
feet.  They  congregate  in  companies,  and, 
selecting  a large  tree  for  their  resort,  suspend 
themselves  by  the  claws  of  their  hind  limbs 
to  the  naked  branches,  affording  to  the 
stranger  a very  singular  spectacle  : in  short, 
to  a person  unaccustomed  to  their  habits, 
they  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  fruit  of 
a large  size  suspended  from  the  branches. 
They  thus  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  in  sleep  ; but  soon  after  6unset  they 
gradually  quit  their  hold,  and  pursue  their 
nocturnal  flight  in  quest  of  food.  They 
direct  their  course,  says  Dr.  Horsfield,  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  to  the  forests,  villages, 
and  plantations,  occasioning  incalculable 
mischief,  attacking  and  devouring  indiscri- 
minately every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the 
abundant  and  useful  cocoa-nut,  which  sur- 
rounds the  dwelling  of  the  meanest  pea- 
santry, to  the  rare  and  most  delicate  pro- 
ductions which  are  cultivated  with  care  by 
princes  and  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  flight 
of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady,  pursued 
in  a straight  line,  and  capable  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

PTILINOPUS.  A genus  of  beautiful 
birds  belonging  to  the  Columbidcc  family, 
some  species  of  which  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  others  distributed  over  the  Indian 
and  Polynesian  islands.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  describe  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
Gould,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Swainsou,  the 
celebrated  naturalist. 

Ptilinopus  Swainsoxii,  or  Swainson’s 
Fruit-Pigeon.  This  bird  has  by  many 
authors  been  considered  as  identical  with 
or  as  a mere  variety  of  the  Columba  purpti- 
rata;  but  Mr.  Gould  was  convinced,  by  com- 
paring them,  that  they  possessed  characters 
sufficiently  different  to  constitute  a distinct 
genus.  The  forehead  and  crown  deep  crim- 
son-red, surrounded  except  in  front  with  a 
ring  of  light  yellow  ; back  of  the  neck 


grayish  green  ; all  the  upper  surface  bright 

f rec-ri  tinged  with  yellow,  the  green  becom- 
ng  deep  blue  toward*  the  extremities  of  tlie 
I tertiaries,  which  are  broadly  margined  with  ■ 
yellow  ; tail-feathers  deep  green,  tipped  , 

! with  rich  yellow  : throat  greenuh  gray  ; | 
breast  green,  each  feather  forked  at  the  end. 
and  with  a triangular  silvery-gray  spot  at 
I each  point ; flunk*  and  aMomen  green.  J 
, with  a large  patch  of  orange-red  in  the 
I centre  of  the  latter  ; under  tail-covert*  ‘ 
orange-yellow  ; thigh*  green  ; bill  greenish 
black  ; feet  olive  brown.  The  sexe*  are  wo  i 
nearly  alike  as  to  render  them  scarcely  di*-  j 
tinguishable. 

PTILOCERCUS.  A genu*  of  mammalia 
allied  to  Tupaia , and  remarkable  for  it*  tail 
being  fringed  on  each  aide,  at  the  end,  like  a 
quill.  This  remarkable  genus  was  described  j 
in  February,  1848,  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  & paper 
read  at  the  Zoological  Society.  The  only 
species,  Ptilocebcus  Lowu,  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Low  from  Borneo.  As  that  gentleman 
has  lately  returned  to  Borneo,  we  may  ex- 
pect from  him  shortly,  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  this  very  curious  animal. 

| PTJXOGOKTS.  A genus  of  Passerine  ! 
birds,  the  best  known  species  of  which  is 
Ptilooonys  Armillatus,  found  in  Hayti,  i 
Jamaica,  & c.,  and  there  called  the  Solitaire  ; I 
remarkable  for  its  singularly  clear.  slow, 
and  melodious  notes.  It  is  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  its  wings  expanded  rather  less 
than  a foot : the  upi»er  part  of  the  plumage 
is  blue-gray;  wing-quills  black  with  gray  j 
edges,  the  bases  of  the  interior  primaries  , 
white  ; breast  ashy-gray,  paler  beneath  ; 
tail  black  ; vent  and  under  tail -coverts  rusty 
orange : bill  black ; feet  bright  fulvous, 
claws  black.  The  following  description, 
which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gosse's  charming 
work,  conveys  a lively  idea  of  this  sweet 
vocalist.  “ As  soon  as  the  first  indications  j 
of  day-light  are  perceived,  even  while  the 
mists  hang  over  the  forests,  there  minstrels 
are  heard  pouring  forth  their  wild  notes  in  . 
a concert  of  many  voices,  sweet  and  length- 
ened like  those  of  the  harmonica  or  musical 
glasses.  It  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  solemn,  j 
and  most  unearthly  of  all  the  woodland  j 
singing  I have  ever  heard.  The  lofty  lo- 
I eality,  the  cloud-capt  heights,  to  which  alone 
1 the  eagle  soars  in  other  countries.  — so  dif-  ] 
ferent  from  ordinary  singing-birds  in  gardens  j 
and  cultivated  fields.  — combine  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  music  to  excite  something  ; 
like  devotional  associations.  The  notes  are  « 
uttered  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a 
strancelv-mcasured  exactness.  Though  it 
is  seldom  that  the  bird  is  seen,  it  can  scarcely 
I be  said  to  be  solitary,. since  it  rarely  sings 
I alone,  but  in  harmony  or  concert  with  some  ' 
j half-dozen  others  chanting  in  the  same  glen.  | 
| Occasionally  it  strikes  out  into  such  an  ad-  j 
ventitious  combination  of  notes,  as  to.  form  | 
a perfect  tunc.  The  time  of  enunciating  a 
I single  note,  is  that  of  the  semi -breve.  The 
quaver  is  executed  with  the  most  perfect  i 
I trill.  It  regards  the  major  and  minor  ca- 
| dences.and  observes  the  harmony  of  counter-  I 
j point,  with  all  the  preciseness  oi  n perfect  I 
| musician.  Its  melodics,  from  the  length  I 
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and  distinctness  of  each  note,  are  more 
hymns  than  songs.  Though  the  concert  of 
singers  will  keep  to  the  same  melody  for  an 
hour,  each  little  coterie  of  birds  chants  a 
different  song,  and  the  traveller  by  no  acci- 
dent ever  hears  the  same  tune.  * * *.  Its 
plumage  being  blue  passing  into  violet,  it 
has  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Bishop.  It 
is  so  sweet-throated,  so  flexible  in  its  tones, 
and  so  soft  in  its  warblings,  that  those  who 
once  hear  it  become  somewhat  measured  in 
their  praises  of  the  Nightingale.  The  notes 
of  its  song  are  lengthened  out  like  those  of 
a miserere.  Whilst  it  sings  it  does  not  seem 
to  draw  breath  ; but  it  rests  a double  time 
before  it  recommences,  and  this  alternation 
of  singing  and  resting  will  be  continued  for 
two  hours.”  The  foregoing  account  Mr. 
Gosse  derived  from  his  ornithological  friend 
Mr.  Hill  ; and  after  he  had  proved  their 
general  correctness  by  auricular  observation, 

: he  hazards  the  very  probable  eoujecture, 
j that  “ these  true  meiwluD  are  peculiar  to  the 
j nuptial  season,  and  indicate  that  the  period 
of  incubation  is  either  begun  or  near.”  In 
the  specimens  which  he  dissected  he  found 
no  insects  ; they  were  evidently  bnccivorous, 

: their  stomachs  being  full  of  the  green  berries 
of  the  pimento. 


PTILONORHYNCHUS. 

Bower-bird. 


[See  Satin- 


PTrLORIS  PARADISE  US.  [See  Rifle 
Bird.] 

PTILOTIS.  A genus  of  birds  found  in 
Australia.  Among  the  species  particularised 
by  Mr.  Gould,  we  may  allude  to  the  Ptilo- 
tis Orxatds,  a bird  of  Western  Austra- 
lia. It  is  found  among  gum  trees,  searching 
for  insects,  pollen,  and  saccharine  juices. 
It  has  a loud,  ringing,  and  not  unplensing 
sound,  constantly  poured  forth.  Its  nest, 
which  is  neat,  small,  open,  and  cup-shaped, 
is  generally  suspended  from  a horizontal 
forked  branch  ; and  is  composed  of  fine 
vegetable  fibres  and  grasses  matted  together, 
with  spiders’  webs,  and  sometimes  wool. 

[ Ptilotis  Plumules.  This  bird,  which 
| is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Australia, 

I is  distinguished  by  its  note  — loud  and  shrill, 

| like  the  sportsman’s  pea-whistle,  continued 
without  intermission  for  a great  length  of 
! time. 

| PTIXIDJE.  A family  of  Coleopterous  in- 
: sects,  comprising  a rather  extensive  group, 
i which,  though  small  in  size,  are  of  very  de- 
' structive  habits.  The  body  is  of  an  oval  or 
subcylindric  form,  generally  short  and  ob- 
tuge  at  each  end  ; head  small  ; antenme 
long,  and  filiform  or  serrated  ; mandibles 
small ; palpi  short ; tarsi  five-jointed,  and 
occasionally  very  broad.  When  touched, 
they  counterfeit  death  by  withdrawing  their 
head  and  antenna;,  and  contracting  their 
legs.  Some  species  are  found  in  old  houses, 
rotten  palings,  stumps  of  decayed  trees,  &c., 
which  their  larva;  perforate  in  every  direc- 
tion ; others  feed  upon  collections  of  dried 
plants,  skins  of  insects,  &c.  ; whilst  others 
attack  our  household  furniture,  books,  &c.  ; 
in  short,  there  are  some  which  will  devour 


almost  any  substance  they  come  in  contact 
with,  whether  it  be  ship-biscuit  or  Cayenne 
pepper,  old  woollen  clothes  or  rhubarb,  the 
wheat  deposited  in  our  granaries,  or  the 
timbers  with  which  thev  are  constructed. 
Thut  alarviiny  insect,  Anobium  tesselatum, 
or  the  Death-watch,  is  the  largest  British 
6pecies  belonging  to  the  family  ; and  to  it 
we  refer  our  readers  for  further  particulars. 

PTINUS.  A genus  of  Coleoptera  belonging 
to  the  family  Pt inula;.  The  body  of  these 
insects  is  of  rather  solid  consistence,  some- 
times ovoid  or  oval,  and  sometimes  cylin- 
drical, but  generally  short,  and  rounded  at 
each  end  : the  head  is  almost  orbicular,  and 
received  in  the  thorax,  which  is  swollen,  or 
hood-shaped  ; the  antenme  of  some  are  fili- 
form, or  become  gradually  slender  to  the 


tip,  while  others  terminate  in  three  joints, 

I abruptly  thicker  and  longer  than  the  pre- 
| ceding  joints  ; the  mandibles  are  short, 
thick,  and  toothed.  All  these  insects  are  of 
small  size  ; and  their  colours  are  always 
obscure,  and  but  slightly  variegated.  Ptinua 
fur , the  species  here  figured,  has  the  antenna; 
inserted  below  the  eyes,  and  the  bodv  is 
oblong.  They  frequent  houses,  and  espe- 
cially granaries.  Their  larva;  devour  dried 
plants,  and  the  prepared  dry  skins  of  ani- 
mals. The  antenna;  of  the  males  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  females,  and  in  many  spe- 
cies the  latter  are  wingless. 

PUFF-ADDER.  [See  Supplement.] 

P U F F I N.  ( Fratcrcula  A rctica.)  The 
Puffin  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Fratercula; 
and  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  It  has  a 
very  large  singular  looking  bill,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a sheath  slipped  over  both 
mandibles  ; it  is  curved  towards  the  point, 
compressed  vertically,  and  transversely  fur- 
rowed on  the  sides  : the  chin  and  cheeks  are 
white,  bordered  with  gray,  the  latter  much 
puffed  up  with  feathers,  which  make  the 
head  look  large  and  round.  The  crown  of 
the  heud  and  upper  part  of  the  pluinuge  are 
black,  and  a collar  of  the  same  colour  en- 
circles the  neck  : the  under  parts  are  white, 
and  the  legs  are  orange.  The  Puffin  can  fly 
i with  great  rapidity  when  once  upon  the 
wing.  In  tempestuous  weather  it  takes 
I shelter  in  the  holes  of  caverns  and  rocks,  or 
in  those  made  by  rabbits  ; for  they  arc  un- 
able to  bruve  the  storm.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  small  crustaceans,  sea- weed,  &c.,  as  it 
I is  said  ; but  it  is  evident,  from  the  structure 
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and  great  strength  of  their  bill,  that  they  ure 
able  to  crush  and  pluck  out  other  kinds  of 
shell-fish.  The  female  deposits  her  single 
whitish-coloured  egg  in  a hole  dug  out  and 
formed  in  the  ground,  by  her  mate  and  her- 
self, or  in  one  ready  made  by  the  rabbits, 
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which  they  easily  dislodge.  Puffins  are  met 
with  on  almost  all  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on 
many  of  the  surrounding  islands,  in  immense 
numbers.  They  are  gregarious  aud  migra- 
tory. They  hatch  their  young  early  in 
July  ; from  which  time  till  about  the  middle 
of  August  they  are  employed  in  nurturing 
and  rearing  their  brood  : which  being  done, 
the  whole  company  leaves  the  breeding- 
place,  and  pursues  its  route  to  other  regions, 
more  suited  to  their  future  exigencies. 

PUFFINGS.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds 
allied  to  the  Petrels.  The  nostrils  have  se- 
parate openings,  and  the  end  of  the  lower 
mandible  is  bent  downwards. 

Our  British  species,  which  is  called  the 
Masks  Petrel,  and  sometimes  the  Shear- 
water or  Scraije  ( Pttfiints  anglorum ),  has 
the  wings  longer  than  the  tail  ; it  is  of  a 
black  colour  above,  and  is  white  beneath, 
the  sides  of  the  neck  being  freckled  with 
black  and  white.  It  arrives  at  its  breeding 
places  in  March,  and  generally  leaves  in 
August.  They  breed  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
rabbit-holes,  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  young  are 
fat,  and  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
salt  them  and  cat  them  with  potatoes  and 
cabbage  : the  feathers  also  are  collected. 
Another  closely  allied  and  widely  distributed 
species  is 

The  Sooty  Petrel  (Puffinus  major ) is 
mentioned  byone  of  our  voyagers  os  frequent- 
ing some  of  the  tufted,  grassy  parts  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  in  astonishing  numbers. 
It  is  known  that  these  birds  make  burrows  in 
the  ground,  like  rabbits;  that  they  lay  one  or 
i two  enormous  eggs  in  these  holes,  and  bring 
i up  their  young  there.  In  the  evening  they 
come  in  from  sea,  having  their  stomachs  filled 
with  a gelatinous  substance  gathered  from 
the  waves : and  this  they  eject  into  the  throats 
of  their  offspring,  or  retain  for  their  own 
nourishment,  according  to  circumstances. 
A little  after  sunset,  the  air  at  Preservation 
Island  used  to  be  darkened  with  their 
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number*  ; and  it  woe  generally  an  hour  be-  M 
fore  their  squabbling#  ceased,  and  every  one  |j 
had  found  its  own  retreat.  These  birds  are  ■ • 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon,  and  when  skinned  • 
and  dried  in  smoke  we  thought  them  pas- 
sable food.  Any  quantity  could  be  pro- 
cured, by  sending  people  on  shore  in  the  , 
evening.  The  sole  process  was  to  thrust  in 
the  arm  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  seize  them 
briskly  ; but  there  was  some  danger  of  , 
grasping  a snake  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow, 
instead  of  a Petrel. 

Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Roes,  in  hii  Voyage 
&c.  to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  obrerves  that  ; 
when  in  lat.  47°  17'  S.  long.  58°  W E.  “ we 
were  accompanied  on  our  course  by  manv 
of  the  greut  Albatross,  and  the  large  dark  ! 
Petrel,  and  still  more  numerously  by  the 
speckled  Cape  Pigeon  ( Duptioncapenri* , and  , 
Stormy  Petrel,  of  two  or  three  different  kinds.  , 
These  birds  added  a degree  of  cheerfulnew 
to  our  solitary  wanderings,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dreary  and  unvarying  still- 
ness of  the  tropical  region,  where  not  a sea- 
bird is  to  be  seen,  except  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  few  scattered  islets,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  where  the  ocean  abounds  so  plen- 
tifully with  creatures  fit  for  their  food.  .See 
Tualassldroma.] 

PUG  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  various  species  of  Moths  of  the 
genus  Eupithecia . 

PULEX.  [See  Flea.] 

PULMOGRADA.  [See  AcaiafHA.] 

PULMONARIA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  Arachnida , or  Spiders,  having  small 
foot-like  palpi,  not  terminating  in  pincers  ; 
and  the  Pedipalpi , or  Scorpions  and  their 
allies,  having  very  large  palpi,  which  termi- 
nate in  pincers.  [See  AraCUXIDA-] 

PULMONEA  ; or  PULMONATA.  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Gosteropodous  Molluscs, 
comprehending  those  which  breathe  air.  to 
which  the  blood  is  exposed  while  circulating  , 
through  a vascular  network  which  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  cavity.  I 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  Molluscs 
of  this  order  live  on  land,  some  are  aquatic  ; | 
but  these  are  obliged  to  come  occasionally 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  all  feed 
upon  vegetables,  and  many  of  them  do  so 
exclusively  ; but  some  are  extremely  vora- 
cious. Those  without  a shell,  commonly 
known  as  Slugs,  constitute  the  family  Lima-  % 
cina:.  Those  which  have  a shell,  viz.  the  ; 
Snails  and  their  allies,  constitute  the  family 
Hdicinau 

PUMA.  (Fdis  concolorA  This  animal, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  feline  species 
found  in  America,  and  has  sometimes  been 
termed  the  American  Lion,  is  about  five 
feet  from  nose  to  tail  ; the  tail  itself  mea- 
suring somewhat  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
half.  The  Puma  is  of  a brownish  red  colour, 
with  small  patches  of  rather  a deeper  tint, 
which  are  only  observable  in  certain  lights, 
and  disappear  entirely  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  age  : the  breast,  belly,  and  insides 
of  the  thighs  are  of  a red  dish -ash  colour ; 
the  lower  jaw  and  throat  entirely  white ; 
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and  the  tail  of  a dusky  ferruginous  tinge, 
with  a black  tip.  When  at  a mature  age, 
however,  its  general  eolour  is  a silvery 
fawn.  The  Puma  was  formerly  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and 
is  still  numerous  iu  South  America ; but 
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the  advance  of  population  in  the  north  1ms 
rendered  it  scarce.  It  is  a savage  and  de- 
structive animal,  possessing  all  the  watchful 
caution  of  the  cat  kind  ; and  although  it 
generally  confines  its  attacks  to  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  it  will  sometimes  attack  those 
of  large  size  and  strength.  When  domesti- 
cated, (os  it  is  occasionally,)  its  manners 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  common  cat, 
showing  its  fondness  at  being  caressed  by 
1 the  same  kind  of  gentle  purring.  It  can 
l ciimb  trees  with  great  facility,  and  will 
watch  the  opportunity  of  springing  on  such 
I animals  as  happen  to  pass  beneath.  In  the 
day-time,  however,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the 
night  being  the  time  it  selects  for  commit- 
ting its  depredations.  It  Is  asserted  that 
the  Puina  always  kills  its  prey  by  springing 
on  the  shoulders,  and  then  drawing  buck 
the  head  with  one  of  its  paws,  until  the  ver- 
tebrae break. 

PUNDIB.  The  local  name  in  Oxford- 
shire and  the  adjacent  counties  for  an  oolite 
fossil  belonging  to  the  genus  Tei’tbratula. 

PUPA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  which  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
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shell  in  shape  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  an 
insect.  The  shell  is  cylindrical ; spire  long. 
Animal  like  the  Helix. 

PURPLE  EMPEROR  [BUTTERFLY]. 

| A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  Butter- 
flies of  the  species  Ajvilura  Iris. 

I PURPLE  CRACKLE.  [See  Quiscalus.] 

PURPUdiA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found 
I most  abundantly  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
| males,  where  the  shells  attain  a very  large 
i size.  They  are  thick  and  oval,  cither  smooth 
1 or  tuherculatcd  ; spire  short.  A few  species 
are  met  with  in  Europe,  chiefly  found  on  or 
near  the  sea  shores.  It  was  from  the  Pur- 
pura patula , os  is  supposed,  that  the  Roman 


purple  dye  was  obtained.  There  are  very 
many  recent  species,  and  a few  fossil. 

PUSS  MOTH.  [See  Cerura  Yinula.] 

PYCNOGONUM.  A genus  of  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  group  Podosomata,  and 
forming  as  it  were  a connecting  link  with 
the  A rachnida  or  Spiders,  with  which  some 
naturalists  used  to  class  them.  There  are 
several  genera  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
all  of  which  are  marine.  These  animals 
conceal  themselves  among  sea-weeds  and 
corallines,  and  under  stones  ; and  they  arc 
not  unfrequently  dredged  iu  deep  water. 
Their  motions  are  very  slow,  so  that  their 
prey  must  be  either  dead  animal  matter  or 


living  animals  as  sluggish  as  themselves. 
They  are  said  to  live  chiefly  on  the  animals 
of  bivalve  shells,  and  on  minute  insects  and 
worms.  The  species  here  figured,  I\  Kttorale , 
is  not  uncommon  on  our  coasts  ; by  Linnaeus 
it  was  believed  to  be  parasitic  on  whales. 
The  female.  Dr.  Johnston  informs  us,  carries 
her  innumerable  ova,  enveloped  in  a broad 
square  gelatinous  membrane  or  apron,  under 
the  body  between  the  legs,  where  they  are 
attached  in  front  to  a pair  of  filiform  jointed 
organs.  M.  Kroyer  has  lately  published  in- 
teresting descriptions  and  figures  of  the  me- 
tamorphoses of  this  and  the  allied  genera. 
They  would  seem  to  be  softer  and  larger- 
bodied  proportionally  than  in  the  perfect 
state,  in  which  it  is  represented  in  the  above 
figure. 

PYRALIDiE.  A family  of  Lepidoptcrous 
insects,  moderate  iu  extent,  belonging  to  the 
general  section  IIeterocera.  The  species 
are  of  a small  size,  having  a slender  and 
elongated  body  : the  antennal  are  simple,  or 
but  slightly  ciliated  in  the  males;  the  lubrum 
and  mundibles  small ; the  labial  palpi  often 
greatly  elongated  und  porrectcd,  but  occa- 
sionally recurved  ; the  head  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  u pair  of  ocelli  ; and  the 
thorax  never  crested.  The  wings  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  generully  placed  in  a tri- 
angular form  during  repose,  the  anterior 
ones  being  slightly  angulated  at  the  tip  : 
the  legs  are  ordinarily  very  long,  especially 
the  fore  pair,  the  coxjc  of  which  are  nearly 
os  long  as  the  tibiie,  thereby  indicating  the 
great  uctivity  of  movement  so  frequently 
exhibited  by  these  insects.  Owing  to  the 
fore  legs  of  some  of  the  species  being  orna- 
mented with  fascicles  of  hairs  capable  of 
expansion,  they  have  received  the  name  of 
I “ fan-footed  " moths.  The  caterpillars  are, 

I iu  generul,  long  and  slightly  liairy.  For 
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! the  most  part  they  have  only  three,  but 
sometimes  four  pairs  of  ventral  feet. 

The  genus  J/ypena  and  its  allies  are  the 
largest  In  the  family ; the  species  tire  found 
in  hedges,  and  amongst  low  herbage  ; the 
larva)  are  well  distinguished  by  having  only 
three  pairs  of  ventral  feet ; and  the  chrysalis 
is  enclosed  in  a slight  cocoon  in  a leaf  rolled 
up  by  the  larva.  The  species  of  Pyraiuta  ( P. 
purpuralis ) are  gaily  coloured  insects,  which 
frequent  hedges,  and  revel  in  the  sunshine, 
hovering  over  grassy  spots,  but  immediately 
settling  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  overclouded  ; 
whilst  those  of  Hydroccimpa  and  its  allies 
frequent  aquatic  plants,  upon  which  the 
larva)  feed. 

PYR  AXIS.  A genus  of  Pyralidous  Moths, 
one  species  only  of  which  deserves  notice.  a3 
its  caterpillar  sometimes  greatly  injures 
several  different  sorts  of  vegetables.  This  is 
the  Cabbage-Garden  Pebble  Moth 
C Pyralis  forficalis ).  The  head,  back,  and 
upper  wings  of  the  Moth  are  hazel  brown, 
and  brownish  gold ; the  antennae  light 
i brown ; the  nbdomen  and  under  wings 
whitish.  On  the  upper  wings  are  two  dis- 
I tinct  and  two  faint  deep  rusty  brown  stripes. 

The  under  wings  have  a brownish-yellow 
| curved  line,  towards  the  outer  edge.  Breadth, 
one  inch.  The  first  brood  flies  in  May,  and 
I the  second  in  August.  The  caterpillar  is 
j found  in  May  and  June,  and  the  second 
: generation  in  September  and  October.  It 
1 has  a light  brown  head,  and  a yellowish 
green  body,  with  blackish  stripes  running 
lengthwise,  and  blackish  dots,  having  fine 
white  lines  between,  and  white  incisions  and 
spiracles.  Its  length  is  about  eight  lines. 
When  these  caterpillars  are  numerous,  they 
do  important  damage  to  the  cabbage  tribe 
and  horse-radish.  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  means  of  destroying  them,  than  that 
of  shaking  them  off,  and  burying  them  imme- 
diately. 

PYRAMEDELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
with  pretty  little  spiral  shells,  found  in  the 
Indian  and  American  seas  ; and  of  which 
there  are  both  recent  and  fossil  species.  The 
6hell  is  pyramidal,  smooth,  and  polished  ; 
6pire  long,  pointed,  nnd  composed  of  nume- 
rous whorls  ; outer  lip  somewhat  expanded; 
columella  tortuous,  with  several  folds. 

PYROCIIROIDiE.  A family  of  small 
Coleopterous  insects,  found  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  summer.  The  front  part 
of  the  body  is  narrow  and  flat,  with  the  neck 
distinct,  and  the  thorax  sub-orbicular  : they 
are  generally  gaily  coloured  and  active  in 
their  flight ; they  frequent  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  the  larva)  are  found  under  the  bark  of 
trees  and  in  rotten  wood.  The  only  British 
genus  is  Pyrochroa,  distinguished  by  its  pure 
red  colour. 

PYROMELANA.  A genus  of  Grosbeaks, 
distinguished  by  the  fine  red  and  black 
colour  of  the  plumage.  [See  Grosbeak.] 

PYROSOMA.  The  name  given  to  certain 
compound  Ascidians,  remarkable  for  their 
brilliant  phosphoric  luminosity.  [I  or  further 
details  6CC  SUPPLEMENT.] 


PYRULA.  A common  and  numerous 
genus  of  Mollusca,  chiefly  found  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  shell  is  large 
and  pear  or  fig-shaped  ; the  spire  short*  and 
sometime*  flattened;  aperture  wide,  teini- 
nating  in  a long,  open  canal  : outer  lip  thin; 
columella  smooth;  operculum  horny.  In  the 
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British  Museum  is  a specimen  of  a Pyrvla 
bezoar  that  appears  to  have  grown  with  j 
perfect  regularity  until  the  formation  of  it*  i 
last  half  whorl,  which  is  thrown  considerably 
more  than  half  an  inch  out  of  its  pro;*er  J 
position  by  a group  of  barnacles.  These 
shells  had  probably  attached  themselves  to  j 
the  back  of  the  Pyrula  at  an  earlier  stage,  i 
and  as  the  latter  had  increased  in  size  at 
length  filled  the  place  that  should  have  been 
occupied  by  the  inner  lip,  which,  on  meeting  i 
with  this  ’interruption,  diverged  from  it* 
course,  and  was  thrown  over  tie  barnacles,  j 
Had  the  shell  not  been  taken  until  a later  j! 
period,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  I 
animal  would  have  at  length  destroyed  the  | 
barnacles,  and  completely  hidden  them  from  .1 
view,  although  it  would  appear  that  it  had  • 
not  the  power  to  remove  them  by  absorption 
wliile  they  retained  their  vitality. 

PYTHON.  A name  given  to  the  great  ‘| 
constricting  serpents  of  the  Old  World.  The  d 
size  to  which  the  Pythons  grow  is  fully  equal  I 
to  that  attained  by  the  Bcke,  if  it  does  not 
exceed  it : some  have  been  seen  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  long  ; and  their  strength  is  pro- 
portionate to  their  gigantic  size.  Indeed,  a ,| 
good  idea  of  these  reptiles  may  be  gathered  j 
from  the  article  Boa  [which  see'-  At  the  I 
same  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to^  give  the  | 
reader  an  example  of  the  Python’s  nature,  i 
ns  related  by  Mr.  A.  Adams,  of  II.  M.  S. 
Samarnne,  while  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago (March.  1844) ; “ While  lying  in  the 
truly  delightful  bay  at  this  place  [Manilla], 
a trifling  incident  occurred,  showing  the  } 
extreme  vivacity,  and  rapidity  of  movement,  , 
in  the  larger  serpents,  even  in  those  of  the 
Boa  tribe^  especiallv  when  first  captured.  I 
They  are.  indeed,  then  very  different  from  I 
those  apathetic  listless  mongers  one  sees 
coiled  up  in  blankets,  at  Zoological  Gardens 
and  in  menageries.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  I 
had  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Pirthon  I 
Srhfieideri  pn>cnted  to  him.  about  twelve  J 
feet  long,  and  having  one  day  given  it  a I 
chicken,  the  reptile,  as  usual,  compressed  it  j 
nearly  to  death,  within  the  muscular  folds 
of  its  body,  when  one  of  the  bystanders,  j 
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more  tender-hearted  than  the  rest,  begged 
the  life  of  the  fowl.  I had  no  sooner,  how- 
ever, introduced  my  arm  with  that  benevo- 
lent intention,  than  throwing  back  its  head, 
and  unwinding  its  body  from  its  prey,  ‘the 
! spirited,  sly  snake,’  as  Milton  would  have 
; termed  it,  darted  at  my  hand  with  the  great- 
est velocity,  and  held  me  fast  with  its  teeth, 
i by  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  nor  was  it  without 
some  trouble  that  I was  able  to  extricate 
! myself,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  long, 
sharp,  curved  teeth  of  a serpent  ull  point 
backwards.  Some  time  after  this  event  the 
death-warrant  of  the  poor  reptile  was  sealed, 
and  I appointed  myself  his  executioner.” 

QUADRUMANA.  The  uatne  of  an  order 
of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  the  four 
limbs  being  each  terminated  by  a hand;  as 
the  Ape,  Baboon,  &c.  The  term  Quad- 
rumana , or  four-handed,  does  not,  how- 
ever, correctly  apply  to  all  the  animals  thus 
designated  ; the  thumb  on  the  hands,  or 
fore  extremities,  being  wholly  or  in  part 
wanting  in  the  monkeys  of  the  Western  He- 
misphere. There  are  very  marked  dif- 
ferences among  the  tribes  of  this  order,  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  approach  Man  in 
their  general  conformation  ; some  of  them 
bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  him  in 
structure,  aspect,  and  gait  ; whilst  others 
are  but  little  removed  from  the  ordinary 
Mammalia.  In  their  food  and  habits  of 
life,  also,  there  is  great  variety.  Some  live 
solitarily  or  in  pairs  ; but  the  larger  pro- 
portion congregate  together  : some  dwell  on 
the  ground  or  inhabit  rocky  heights,  while 

• others  are  altogether  arboreal,  and  spend 
their  lives  among  the  branchy  foliage  of  the 
forest.  The  three  families  or  tribes  which 
this  order  includes  are  thus  distinguished  : 
1.  Simiad.e,  Monkeys  of  the  Okl  World;  2. 

1 Ckbid.e,  Monkeys  of  the  New  World;  and  3. 
Lemukiu.e,  the  Lemur  tribe.  But  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  words.  Ape,  Oraxg- 
1 Olta.no,  Baboon,  Monkey,  &c.,  for  further 
: information  applicable  to  the  particular 
i species. 

QUADRUPEDS.  In  this  familiar  term 
i is  comprehended  a large  and  most  important 
■ class  of  terrestrial  animals  ; whose  essential 
i characters  are  — that  their  bodies  are  co- 
vered with  hair  ; that  they  have  four  feet  ; 
i that  the  females  are  viviparous,  or  bring 
forth  their  young  alive  ; and  that  they 

• suckle  them. 

Although  the  word  Quadruped  is  not  used, 
in  a strict  zoological  sense,  as  indicative  of  a 
particular  group  of  animals,  yet  a few  ob- 

• servations  under  this  head,  though  trite, 
i ap(>ear  to  lie  not  wholly  uncalled  for.  Widely 

different  from  each  other  as  many  of  the 
. genera  are,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  how 
admirably  adapted  they  all  are  by  Nature 

• to  fill  their  respective  stations.  Some  have 
limbs  formed  to  support  a vast  unwieldy 

: Irame,  ami  possess  neither  flexibility  nor 
beauty.  The  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros 
have  legs  resembling  pillars  : they  are  not 
destined  to  pursue  other  animals  for  their 
i support ; and,  conscious  of  their  own  «u- 
; perior  strength,  there  arc  none  which  they 
i study  to  avoid.  Deer,  Hares,  and  other 


animals  whose  safety  depends  on  flight,  have  ' 
slender  legs,  and  are  so  formed  as  to  escape 
from  their  pursuers  by  superior  swiftness. 
Beasts  of  prey  have  their  feet  armed  with 
sharp  and  powerful  claws  ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  animals  of  peaceful  habits  gene- 
rally have  hoofs.  It  is  also  ordained  that 
those  animals  which  are  large  and  formida- 
ble produce  but  few  at  a time,  while  such  as 
are  small  are  extremely  prolific  : were  it 
otherwise,  many  of  the  former  would  perish 
for  want  of  food,  and  life  would  be  indulged 
without  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
Besides,  did  the  Elephant  or  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Tiger  or  the  Lion,  possess  the  same  de- 
gree of  fecundity  with  the  Rabbit,  all  the 
arts  of  Man  would  be  unequal  to  the  contest ; 
and  he  who  now  styles  himself  “ lord  of  the 
creation,”  would  soon  become  its  most  abject 
slave. 

QUAGGA.  ( A sinus  Quagga .)  This  ani- 
mal is  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  ami  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the 
Zebra.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the  Zebra, 
with  the  hinder  parts  higher,  and  the  ears 
shorter.  The  head,  neck,  mane,  and  shoulders 
are  blackish  brown,  banded  with  white  ; the 
ground  colour  gradually  becoming  paler,  and 
the  bands  less  distinct  and  diffused,  as  we 
proceed  along  the  back  towards  the  rump, 
which  is  grayish  ; the  hind  parts  being  rather 
spotted  than  striped.  The  dorsal  line  is 
black,  margined  on  each  side  with  a white 
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line  : belly,  tail,  and  legs  whitish  ; ears  with 
two  irregular  black  bands  and  white  tip. 
The  Quagga  is  a soeiul  animal,  living  in 
large  troops,  is  much  more  tractable  than 
the  Zebra,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally  used 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding  this  mildness  of 
character  when  domesticated,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fearless  in  its  native  plains,  and  is 
even  said  to  be  more  than  a maten  for  the 
Ilytcna,  fighting  desperately  both  with  its 
hoofs  and  teeth.  Though  it  inhabits  the 
same  parts  of  Africa,  it  never  associates  with 
the  Zebra.  The  Quagga  has  received  a va- 
riety of  names  from  authors  ? thus  Pennant 
terms  it  the  Quacha , Masson  the  Opeagha , 
and  Sparrinan  the  Quagga;  a name,  Mr. 
Gray  observes,  derived  from  its  voice,  which 
resembles  the  barking  of  a dog. 

QUAIL.  (Cotumir  vulgaris.')  This  bird 
greatly  resembles  the  Partridge,  but  is 
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smaller,  has  a more  delicate  beak,  and  no  I 
spur  on  the  legs.  It  is  about  seven  inches 
and  a half  in  length.  Bill  dusky,  eyes  hazel : 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are 
a mixture  of  brown,  ash,  and  block  5 the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  and  crown  of  the 
head  are  divided  by  a long  pale  yellow  line  ; 
the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
black  crescent,  which  is  deepest  in  front  ; 
the  breast  is  of  a yellowish-red,  spotted  with 
black  ; the  scapular  feathers  are  marked  by 
a light  yellowish  streak  down  the  middle  of 
each  ; quills  lightish  brown,  with  small  rust- 
coloured  bands  on  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
feathers  ; the  breast  is  pale  rusty,  spotted 
with  black,  and  streaked  with  pale  yellow  ; 
the  tail  barred  like  the  wings  ; belly  and 
thighs  yellowish  white  ; legs  pale  brown. 
The  female’s  plumage  is  less  vivid,  and  the 
wing-coverts  are  barred  with  yellowish 
wliite.  She  lays  from  eight  to  a dozen  eggs, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  with  dusky  spots  and 
blotches. 

Quails  are  very  generally  diffused  through- 
out Asia,  Africa,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  are  more  rare  in  northern  and 
temperate  climates.  In  the  British  islands 
they  are  never  abundant.  They  are  mi- 
1 gratory,  and  are  seen  in  immense  flocks 
flying  across  the  Mediterranean,  from  Europe 
to  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  autumn,  and 
returning  again  in  the  spring,  frequently 
alighting  in  their  passage  on  the  intervening 
islands.  Such  prodigious  numbers  have  ap- 
peared on  the  western  coasts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  that  a hundred  thousand  have 
been  taken  in  a day  within  the  space  of  four 
or  five  miles.  From  these  circumstances 
(observes  Bewick)  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  Quails  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food,  during  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  were  driven  thither  on  their  pas- 
sage to  the  north,  by  a wind  from  the  south- 
west, sweeping  over  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
towards  the  shores  of  the  lied  Sea.  Quails 
are  said  to  be  very  indolent  birds ; they 
usually  sleep  through  great  part  of  the  day, 
concealed  among  the  high  grass,  lying  on 
their  sides,  with  their  legs  extended,  and 
should  a dog  approach,  he  must  absolutely 
run  in  upon  them  before  they  are  flushed. 
The  males  are  birds  of  great  courage,  and 
their  quarrels  frequently  terminate  in  mu- 
tual destruction.  Quail-fighting  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; and  we 
are  informed  that  Agustus  punished  a prefect 
of  Egypt  with  death,  for  bringing  to  his 
table  one  of  these  birds  which  had  acquired 
celebrity  by  its  victories  I The  Chinese  are 
much  addicted  to  the  sport ; and  it  is  said 
to  be  also  a common  practice  in  some  ports 
of  Italy. 

The  Chinese  Quail  ( Cotumix  cxcalfac- 
toria ) is  an  elegant  little  species,  measuring 
only  four  inches  in  length.  The  male  has 
a triangular  deep  black  spot  on  the  throat : 
from  the  base  of  the  beak  extends  a white 
whisker,  surrounded  by  blnck  ; below  which 
is  a pure  white  gorget,  bordered  with  black  : 
the  forehead,  breast,  and  sides  are  of  a lead 
colour,  the  latter  marked  with  blnck  bands  : 
the  middle  of  the  belly,  the  thighs,  and  the 
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[ abdomen  arc  red  chestnut : the  upper  part*  j 
of  the  body  and  the  tail-covert*  are  a gray-  j 
isli-brown,  varied  with  black  fjwti : and  I 
most  of  the  feathers  have  whitish  shafts  : the  | 
wings  are  gray-brown,  the  greater  coverts  ! 
lead  colour,  and  the  whole  tipped  and  fringed  I 
with  chestnut  : the  beak  is  black  ; the  feet  i 
and  the  claws  are  yellow.  In  the  female,  , 
the  cheeks,  the  forehead,  and  a stripe  above  J 
the  eyes,  are  of  a bright  red  ; the  throat  1 
pure  white  ; the  feathers  of  the  head  are 
dusky,  tipped  with  gray  ; and  a narrow  j 
longitudinal  band  extend*  over  the  middle 
of  the  crown  from  the  forehead.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  back  and  rump  u red.  with  | 
black  spots,  and  longitudinal  reddieh-whiie 
dashes  : the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  are 
gray-brown,  marked  with  delicate  black  j 
undulated  lines,  and  many  black  spot*  cm  j 
their  inner  webs  : the  breast,  sides,  thighs,  { 
and  abdomen,  are  bright  gray,  striped  trans-  . 
versely  with  black  ; the  wings  gray-brown  ; 
the  beak  brown  ; and  the  legs  yellow.  This 
bird  is  abundant  in  the  Manilla  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  in  China  it  is  amazingly 
numerous.  There  they  are  kept  in  cages, 
for  the  singular  purpose  of  warming  the 
hands  of  their  owners  in  winter : they  also 
rear  them  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Several  other  species,  in  appearance  and 
habits  not  greatly  differing  from  the  common 
Quail,  are  known  ; as  the  New  Holland 
Quail  ( Cotumix  Australis ) ; the  While- 
throated  Quail  ( Cotumix  torquata ),  Sx. 

QUERQUEDULA,  or  TEAL.  A genus 
of  web-footed  birds,  containing  the  Common 
Teal  ( Querquedula  crcccc  the  Gabganet 
(Q.  circia),  and  other  species.  ISee  Duck  : 
Teal.] 

QTJTSCALT7S.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Starlings,  and  indigenous  to  Ame- 
rica. Of  these  we  may  particularly  describe 
the  Quiscalus  Versicolor,  or  Ptrple 
Grackle.  We  are  told  by  Wilson  that 
tills  “ noted  depredator  ” is  well  known  to 
every  careful  farmer  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  About  the  2i»th  of  March  (he 
says)  the  Purple  Grackles  visit  Pennsvl vania  • 
from  the  south,  fly  in  loose  flocks,  frequent  . 
swamps  and  meadows  and  follow  in  the  ' 
furrows  after  the  plough  ; their  food  a;  this  I 
season  consisting  of  worms,  grubs,  and  cater-  j 
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pillars,  of  which  they  destroy  prodigious 
numbers,  as  if  to  recompense  the  husband- 
man beforehand  for  the  havoc  they  intend 
to  make  among  bis  crops  of  Indian  corn. 
Towards  evening  they  retire  to  the  nearest 
cedars  and  pine  trees  to  roost,  making  a 
continued  chattering  as  they  fly  along.  On 
the  tallest  of  these  trees  they  generally  build 
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! their  nests  in  company,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  April  ; sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
nests  being  on  the  same  tree.  One  of  these 
nests,  taken  from  a high  pine  tree,  is  n^w 
before  me.  It  measures  full  five  inches  In 
diameter  within,  and  four  in  depth  ; is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  mud,  mixed  with  long 
stalks  and  roots  of  a knotty  kind  of  grass,  and 
lined  with  fine  bent  and  horse  hair.  The 
eggs  are  five,  of  a bluish  olive  colour,  marked 
with  large  spots  and  struggling  streaks  of 
black  and  dark  brown,  also  with  others  of  a 
faiuter  tinge.  They  rarely  produce  more 
than  one  brood  in  a season.  The  trees  where 
| these  birds  build  ure  often  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  farm-house,  and  overlook 
1 the  plantations.  From  thence  they  issue 
j in  all  directions,  and  with  as  much  confi- 
' dence,  to  make  their  depredations  among  the 
• surrounding  fields,  as  if  the  whole  were  in- 
tended for  their  use  alone.  Their  chief 
attention,  however,  is  directed  to  the  Indian 
com  in  all  its  progressive  stages.  As  soon 
as  the  infant  blade  of  this  grain  begins  to 
make  its  appearance  above  ground,  the 
Grackles  hail  the  welcome  signal  with 
screams  of  peculiar  satisfaction,  and,  without 
waiting  for  a formal  invitation  from  the 
proprietor,  descend  on  the  fields  and  begin  to 
pull  up  and  regale  themselves  on  the  seed, 
scattering  the  green  blades  around.  While 
thus  eagerly  employed,  the  vengeance  of  the 
gun  sometimes  overtakes  them  ; but  these 
disasters  are  soon  forgotten,  and  those 

who  live  to  get  away, 

Return  to  steal  another  day. 

' About  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the 
I young  ears  are  in  their  milky  state,  they 
are  uttacked  with  redoubled  eagerness  by 
the  Grackles  and  Redwings,  in  formidable 
and  combined  bodies.  They  descend  like  a 
blackening,  sweeping  tempest  on  the  com, 
dig  off  the  external  covering  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  coats  of  leaves,  as  dextrously  as  if 
done  by  the  hand  of  man.  and,  having  laid 
bare  the  ear,  leave  little  behind  to  the  farmer 
but  the  cobs,  and  shrivelled  skins,  that  con- 
tained their  favourite  fare.”  About  the 
middle  of  November,  it  appears,  they  move 
off  towards  the  south,  their  winter  residences 
being  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
icc.  “ Here  numerous  bodies,  collecting 
together  from  all  quarters  of  the  interior 
and  northern  districts,  and  darkening  the 
air  with  their  numbers,  sometimes  from  one 
congregated  multitude  of  many  hundred 
thousands.  A few  miles  from  the  banks  of  j 
the  Roanoke,  on  the  20th  of  January,  I met 
with  one  of  those  prodigious  armies  of 
Grackles.  They  rose  from  the  surrounding 
fields  with  a noise  like  thunder,  and,  descend- 
ing on  the  length  of  road  before  me,  covered 
it  and  the  fences  completely  with  block, 
and  when  they  again  rose,  and,  after  a few 
evolutions,  descended  on  the  skirts  of  the 
high-timbered  woods,  at  that  time  destitute 
of  leaves,  they  produced  a most  singular  and 
striking  effect ; the  whole  trees  for  a con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  top  to  the  lowest 
branches,  seeming  as  if  hung  in  mourning  ; 
their  notes  and  screaming  the  meanwhile 
resembling  the  distant  sound  of  a great 


cataract,  but  in  more  musical  cadence,  swell- 
ing and  dying  away  on  the  ear,  according 
to  the  fluctuation  of  the  breeze.  In  Ken- 
tucky, aud  all  along  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
juncture  with  the  Ohio  to  the  Balize,  I 
found  numbers  of  these  birds,  so  that  the 
Purple  G ruckle  may  be  considered  as  a very 
general  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States."  That  they  are  great  de- 
stroyers of  corn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; but  j 
it  must  not  be  l'orgotton  that  they  are  also  j 
particularly  destructive  to  almost  all  the 
noxious  worms,  grubs,  and  caterpillars,  that  I 
infest  the  fields,  which,  were  they  allowed  | 
to  multiply  unmolested,  would  soon  consume 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  production  of  the 
cultivator^  labour,  and  desolate  the  country  | 
with  the  miseries  of  famine.  The  Purple 
Grackle  is  twelve  inches  long  and  eighteen  j 
in  extent  ; on  a slight  view  seems  wholly  j 
black,  but  placed  near,  in  a good  light,  the 
whole  head,  neck  and  breast,  appear  of  a 
rich  glossy  steel  blue,  dark  violet,  and  silky 
green  ; the  wings  and  other  parts  of  the 
plumage  reflecting  these  and  various  other  i 
glosses  in  u greater  or  less  degree. 

RABBIT.  ( Lepiis  cuniculus.)  This  ani- 
mal belongs  to  the  Leporidce , or  Ilare  tribe, 
and  is  a native  of  most  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  old  continent,  but  is  not 
found  very  far  north;  neither  was  it  originally 
a native  of  Britain,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Spain.  In  structure  the 
Rabbit  very  much  resembles  the  Hare,  but 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
smaller  size,  its  shorter  ears  and  hind  legs, 
and  the  absence  of  the  black  tip  to  the  ears. 
In  its  habits  it  is  extremely  different  from 
that  animal  ; being  unable  to  outstrip  its 
enemies  in  the  chase,  it  seeks  its  safety  and 
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finds  shelter  by  burrowing  in  the  ground  ; i 
and,  instead  of  leading  a solitary  life,  its  j 
manners  are  eminently  social.  The  fecun- 
dity of  Rabbits  is  truly  astonishing  : they  | 
will  breed  seven  times  in  one  year,  and 
perhaps  bring  forth  eight  each  time  ; and,  | 
on  a supposition  that  this  happens  regularly  • 
for  four  years,  a single  pair  would  in  that 
time  multiply  to  1,274,840.  We  should, 
however,  add  that  'although  this  is  possible , I 
such  extraordinary  fertility  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. When  the  time  of  parturition  draws 
near,  the  female  forms  a separate  burrow.  | 
more  intricate  than  the  ordinary  one,  and 
lines  it  at  the  bottom  with  a part  of  her  own 
fur  : the  young  are  born  blind,  and  very 
scantily  covered  with  huir  ; and  for  nearly 
six  weeks  she  continues  to  suckle  them. 
During  this  period  the  female  is  seldom 
visited  by  the  mule  ; but  as  soon  us  the 
little  progeny  are  capuhlc  of  coming  abroad. 
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he  seems  anxious  to  acknowledge  and  caress 
them. 

“ In  sandy  heaths,  covered  with  large  bushes 
of  furze,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ Rabbits  often 
multiply  to  a great  extent  ; as  the  soil  is 
easily  removed,  and  the  dense  furze  affords 
a secure  cover  to  their  retreat,  and  a whole- 
some, ready,  and  never-failing  food  ; for 
the  young  tops  of  the  plants  are  found  con- 
stantly eaten  down,  and  the  bushes  present 
the  appearance  of  a solid  mass,  with  the 
surface  even  and  rounded,  as  far  as  the 
Rabbits  can  reach  them  standing  on  their 
hinder  legs.  They  make  extensive  inroads, 
however,  upon  corn-fields  and  plantations, 
in  which  they  do  considerable  mischief  by 
devouring  the  newly-sprung  corn,  and  bark- 
ing the  young  trees.  They  generally  retire 
within  their  burrows  during  the  day,  coming 
abroad  about  twilight  to  feed.  ....  The 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  Rabbit  would 
soon  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
our  agriculture,  were  it  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
destroyed  by  numerous  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  and  on  the  other,  sought  by  man  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  on  account  of  its  fur, 
which  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
supply  for  this  latter  object  would,  however, 
be  wholly  unequal  to  the  demand,  were  our 
furriers  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  our 
country  only.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Rabbit-skins  are  annually  imported  here 
from  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
ern and  middle  districts  of  Europe,  where 
myriads  of  Rabbits  are  bred  for  this  purpose.” 

In  its  wild  state  the  colour  of  the  Rabbit’s 
fur  is  grayish  brown,  paler  or  whitish  ou  the 
under  parts  ; its  tail  black  above,  and  white 
beneath  ; but  when  domesticated,  as  every 
one  knows,  it  varies  greatly  in  colour  ; being 
gray,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  white  ; and  often  perfectly 
white.  In  England,  Rabbits  are  reared 
either  in  warrens  or  in  hutches  : the  best 
situations  for  the  former  are  sandy  hills,  on 
which  the  juniper  is  thickly  planted,  as  the 
lenves  of  this  shrub  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
these  animals,  and  impart  a delicate  and 
aromatic  flavour  to  the  flesh.  The  clean- 
liness of  hutches  should  be  particularly 
attended  to ; otherwise  their  inhabitants 
will  be  sickly,  and  Rabbit-breeding  turn  out 
a losing  speculation.  The  ingenuity  of 
Rabbit-fanciers  has  been  shown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  breeds,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  excessive  length  of  their  ears ; 
and  we  occasionally  see  them  exhibited  of 
such  an  enormous  size  and  fatness,  as  to  be 
well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  “prize 
cattle.”  The  Half-lop,  the  Oar-lop,  the 
Perfect-lop,  &c.,  are  names  by  which  these 
varieties  are  distinguished. 

RABBIT-FISH.  A local  name  for  the 
Northern  Chimera,  or  King  of  the  Herrings. 
[See  Chim.bra.] 

RACOON.  ( Procynn  Jotor.)  This  Planti- 
grade carnivorous  animal  is  a native  of  Ame- 
rica,and  chiefly  found  iu  the  northern  parts  of 
that  continent : it  is  also  met  with  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  Its  average  length 
is  about  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and 
the  tail  about  ten  inches.  The  head  some- 


what resembles  that  of  the  Fox.  the  forehead 
being  brood  and  the  nose  sharp,  but  the  ears 
are  short  and  slightly  rounded  : the  body  is 
bspad,  the  back  arched,  the  limbs  rather 
short,  and  the  fore  legs  shorter  than  the 
hinder.  Its  colour  is  grayish-brown,  with  a 
dusky  line  running  from  the  top  of  the  head 
down  the  middle  of  the  face,  ending  below 
the  eyes.  The  tail  is  very  thickly  covered 
with  hair,  and  is  annulated  with  several 
black  bars,  on  a vellowish-white  ground. 
There  are.  however,  several  varieties  a*  re- 
gards colour,  In  the  wild  state  the  Racoon 
is  savage  and  sanguinary,  committing  great 
slaughter  among  both  wild  and  domesticated 
birds,  as  it  always  destroys  a great  number 
without  consuming  any  part  of  them  except 
the  bead,  or  the  blood  which  flows  from 
their  wounds  ; in  this  particular  resembling 
the  Polecat.  It  will  also  occasionally  com- 
mit ravages  in  plantations  of  sugar-cane  or 
of  Indian  corn,  especially  while  the  latter  is 
young  : it  also  feeds  on  various  kinds  of  ! 
fruit,  and  is  said  to  devour  birds  and  their  ; 
eggs,  on  which  account  it  has  the  reputation 
of  being  destructive  to  poultry.  This  ani- 
mal is  a good  climber,  and  the  form  of  iu 
claws  enables  it  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  a 
branch  of  a tree,  that  it  requires  no  slight 
exertion  of  strength  to  disengage  it.  It 
chiefly  feeds  by  night,  keeping  in  its  hole  [ 
during  the  day,  except  in  dull  weather : j 
it  has  a kind  of  oblique  gait  in  walking  ; J 
can  leap  and  climb  with  great  ease,  and  is 
very  frequently  seen  on  trees.  In  the  do- 
mesticated state  it  is  extremely  restless  and 
inquisitive,  examining  everything  ; will  live 
on  bread,  milk,  fish,  eggs,  kc.  : is  particu- 
larly fond  of  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  has 
as  great  a dislike  to  acids.  Captivity,  how- 
ever, produces  considerable  changes  in  the 
habits  of  the  Racoon  : for  instead,  as  in  a 
state  of  nature,  of  sleeping  during  the  day. 
and  roaming  about  at  night  in  search  of 
food,  it  will  learn  to  be  active  during  the 
day,  and  to  remain  quiet  at  night.  In  eadng, 
it  commonly  sits  on  its  hind  legs,  and  uses 
iis  fore  feet  like  a squirrel.  One  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities,  and  on  which  its  spe- 
cific name  of  lotor,  or  the  washer,  is  founded, 
is  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food  into 
water  before  eating  it.  It  is  extremely  ex- 
1 pert  iu  opening  oysters,  on  which,  as  well 
as  on  crabs  and  other  crustacea.it  frequently 
feeds.  Although  when  tamed  it  is  noted  for 
i its  nclive  and  playful  habits,  it  is  capricious, 
and  not  easily  reconciled  when  offended. 
Iu  its  wild  state  it  generally  inhabits  the 
‘ hollows  of  trees  ; but  when  domesticated,  it 
shows  no  particular  inclination  for  warmth. 

I When  inclined  to  sleep.it  rolls  itself  up  into 
a kind  of  ball  ; and  in  this  position  it  sleeps 
| so  profoundlv  as  not  to  be  easily  disturbed, 
i The  female  has  from  two  to  three  young  at 
n birth  ; which  usually  takes  place  in  May. 

| The  fur  of  the  Racoon  is  valuable,  partiru- 
I larly  iu  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  form* 
i no  inconsiderable  article  of  commerce. 

I RADI  AT  A.  A term  given  to  a subdivision 
' of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  includes  ail 
I those  animals  in  which.  as_  in  the  Star-fish, 
j Sea  Anemone,  &c..  there  is  a regular  dis- 
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position  of  similar  parts  around  a common 
centre.  Their  organs  of  motion,  when  they 
have  any,  arc  movable  spines  attached  to 
the  skin,  or  flexible  papilla?,  capable  of  in- 
flation. They  have  no  true  system  of  circu- 
lation, and  their  nervous  system  is  always 
obscure,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  traced. 
Some  have  a mouth  and  vent,  others  only 
one  opening,  and  others  appear  to  be  nou- 
rished through  pores.  Some  are  of  distinct 
sexes  ; some  bisexual,  and  some  are  produced 
by  buds  or  division.  Many  grow  in  clusters 
upon  stalks,  or  Polypidoms  — dwellings  of 
polypi*  — which  are  sometimes  leathery  or 
horny,  and  sometimes  calcareous. 

RAIL.  (/? alius.)  A genus  of  Wading- 
birds,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
They  are  distinguished  bv  n very  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  with  wings  of  a 
middling  length,  rounded,  and  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  second,  third,  or  fourth. 
They  seldom  fly,  but  run  or  swim  with  ce- 
lerity : they  frequent  large  ponds  or  lakes, 
the  borders  of  which  are  well  clothed  with 
plants  ; and  they  subsist  on  vegetables  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  on  insects,  snails,  and 
worms. 

The  Common  European-  Water  Rail 
( JlaUus  aquaticus ) is  nearly  twelve  inches 
long.  It  has  a red  beak  shaded  with  brown 
at  the  tip  ; irides  orange  ; throat  whitish  : 
the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly 
are  of  an  ashy  lead-colour  : all  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  reddish- 
brown,  with  a deep  black  mark  in  the  centre 
of  each  ; the  flanks  are  deep  black,  trans- 
versely rayed  with  white  bars  ; the  under 
tail-coverts  are  white  ; the  legs  lead-co- 
loured. The  young  of  the  year  have  the 
middle  of  the  belly  of  a brown-red,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  white  band  on  the  sides. 

This  bird  is  not  very  common  in  Britain, 
i though  it  is  found  throughout  the  country, 

: and  continues  with  us  all  the  year  : it  is 

• said  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
( countries  of  Europe,  migrating  southward 

during  the  severity  of  winter  : it  is  very 
1 abundant  also  in  Germany,  France,  and 
I Holland.  It  is  shy  and  solitary  in  its  habits, 

: resorting  to  low  damp  situations  overgrown 

• with  sedges,  reeds,  and  coarse  herbage, 

» among  which  it  shelters,  and  is  seldom  put 

to  flight  unless  pressed  by  the  dogs,  rather 
depending  on  its  legs  for  safety?  hut  when 
once  flushed  it  is  easily  shot,  as  it  flies  in  a 
heavy  and  awkward  manner,  with  its  le"s 
hanging  down  : it  runs,  however,  very  fast 
1 and  frequently  flits  up  its  tail.  Though  it 
swims,  and  even  dives  well  occasionally,  it 
idelights  most  in  shallow  water,  where  it  can 
»wade  through  without  swimming.  Its  nest 
•is  constructed  of  sedges  and  coarse  grass 

• amongst  the  thickest  aquatic  plants  ? and  it 
lays  from  six  to  ten  eggs,  of  a yellowish 

colour,  spotted  with  red-brown. 

The  Viroiiua*  Rail  {Ralhu  Virginia  nun) 

■ very  much  resembles  the  European  Water 
-Rail  described  above  ; but  it  is  smaller,  and 
has  none  of  the  slate  or  lead  colour  on  the 
breast.  It  feeds  more  on  animal  and  less 
on  vegetable  food  than  the  common  and 


more  numerous  species  known  as  the  Clapper 
Rail.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  the  reeds  and  wild  oats  swarm 
with  the  latter,  feeding  on  their  nutritious 
seeds,  there  are  but  few  of  the  Virginian 
Rail  to  lie  met  with.  The  food  of  this  spe- 
cies consists  of  small  snails,  worms,  and  the 
larva?  of  insects,  which  it  extracts  from  the 
mud  ? hence  the  cause  of  its  greater  length 
of  bill,  to  enable  it  the  more  readily  to  search 
its;  food.  In  most  of  its  habits,  its  thin  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  its  aversion  to  take 
wing,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  runs 
or  conceals  itself  among  the  grass  and  sedge, 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  common 

Rail.  — — - ' 

never 

States.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  May,  and  leaves  the 
country  on  the  first  Bmart  frosts,  generally 
in  November.  They  frequent  those  parts  of 
the  salt  marshes  only  where  fresh-water 
springs  rise  through  the  bogs,  and  in  these 
places  the  female  usually  constructs  her 
nest.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  from  six 
to  ten  : they  are  shaped  like  those  of  the 
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The  Virginian  Rail  is  migratory, 
■ wintering  in  the  northern  or  middle 


American  rail. — (rallos  virginianob.) 

domestic  hen,  and  are  of  a dirty  white  or 
pale  crenm-colour,  sprinkled  with  specks  of 
reddish  or  pale  purple,  most  numerous  near 
the  great  end.  This  species  is  ten  inches  in 
length  : bill,  dusky  red  : cheeks  and  stripe 
over  the  eye,  ash  ? over  the  lores  and  nt  the 
lower  eyelid,  white  ? crown  and  whole  upper 
parts,  black,  streaked  with  brown,  the  centre 
of  each  feather  being  black  ? wing-coverts, 
hazel-brown  ; quills,  plain  deep  dusky?  chin, 
white  ? throat,  breast,  aud  belly,  orange- 
brown  ? sides  and  vent  black,  tipped  with 
wJULe  an(*  *eet,  dull  red-brown  ? edge 

ol  the  bend  of  the  wing,  white. 

n ^/S^klD/E.  A family  of  birds  (the  Rails, 
Uallinules,  Water-hens,  &c.),  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  long  and  slender  toes,  often 
with  a membranous  margin  along  their 
sides  ? by  means  of  which,  and  their  gene- 
rally compressed  bodies,  they  are  not  only 
enabled  to  support  themselves  on  the  aquatic 
herbage  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  to  move  with  great  facility 
through  high  grass,  bulrushes,  und  other 
closely-set  herbage.  Mr.  Swainson  describes 
them  “ for  the  most  part  as  solitary  and 
timid  birds,  hiding  themselves  at  the  least 
approach  or  danger,  but  quitting  their  scini- 
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' aquatic  retreats  in  the  morning  and  evening, 

! to  feed  in  more  open  spots  : their  flight,  from 
| the  shortness  of  their  wings,  is  very  feeble, 
' but  they  run  with  swiftness  ; and  by  the 
| peculiarly  compressed  form  of  their  body, 
are  able  to  make  their  way  through  dense 
masses  of  reeds  and  high  grass  with  so  much 
facility  as  to  escape  even  after  being  despe- 
rately wounded.  The  flesh  of  all  these  birds 
is  delicate  ; and  from  living  chiefly  upon 
aquatic  seeds  and  vegetable  aliment,  they 
may  be  considered  as  aquatic  Gallinacea." 
The  Jaeanas  and  Screamers  of  tropical  cli- 
mates are  often  placed  in  this  family  ; their 
general  structure  and  habits  rendering  such 
un  arrangement  quite  natural. 

RAMPHASTIDjE.  a family  of  birds 
found  in  tropical  America.  [See  Toucan.] 


RAMPIIORHYNCHUS.  [See  SUPPLE- 
MENT.] 

RANA.  [See  Froo.] 

RANELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  whose 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
tubercles  and  granulations,  and  which,  from 
the  colour  and  squat  shape  of  some  of  the 
species,  have  been  likened  to  frogs  (rana), 
whence  their  name.  The  shell  is  ovate  or 
oblong,  depressed,  and  thick,  with  two  rows 
of  varices  situated  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
whorl  from  each  other,  and  longitudinally 
united,  forming  a continued  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  shell.  They  are  mostly  from  the 
Indian  seas.  A few  fossil  species  occur  in 
the  London  clay. 

RAPHIDIA  : RAPHIDIIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects,  which 
are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  of  active 
habits  ; the  structure  of  the  head  and  neck, 
powerful  jaws,  and  the  elongated  cox®  of 
the  legs,  as  well  as  the  membranous  attach- 
ment of  the  segments  of  the  body,  indicating 
predaceous  habits.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams  ; 
and  from  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  turn  the 
front  of  the  body  in  different  directions,  they 
have  received  the  English  name  of  Snake- 
flies.  The  wings  are  moderately  large, 
strongly  veined,  and  of  nearly  equal  size, 
the  posterior  not  folded  when  at  rest,  when 
they  are  deflexed  at  the  sides  of  the  body  ; 
the  maxillaj  and  labium  are  distinct,  with 
short  palpi ; the  legs  are  short ; the  abdomen 
is  unarmed  ; the  eyes  resemble  ocelli,  and 
are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  antennae. 
The  pupa  resembles  the  perfect  insect  in 
general  form,  but  is  furnished  only  with 
short  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  at  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  is  not  inclosed  in  a cocoon. 

RAPTORES.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  Birds  — Birds  of  prey.  They  are 
characterized  by  a strong,  curved,  sharp- 
edged,  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  suitable  for 
tearing  the  flesh  of  the  animals  they  devour  5 
their  lc-'s  are  short  and  robust;  and  their 
toes  equally  vigorous,  are  furnished  with 
strong  hooked  talons,  by  which  they  seize 
J their  prey.  Considerable  strength  is  also 
indicated  by  the  general  formation  of  the 
body  ; and  their  whole  appearance  bespeaks 


a ferocious  character.  Some  are  distin- 

f uished  by  their  dense  plumage,  and  by  the 
utcral  direction  of  their  eyes  ; as  the  Vul- 
tures, Falcons,  Eagles,  Hawks,  Buzzards,  , 
&c.  Others  are  characterized  by  their  loose  • 
plumage,  and  by  the  anterior  direction  of 
their  full  round  eyes  : these  are  nocturnal,  - 
and  constitute  the  family  of  ChrJj  ; differing 
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from  the  former  kinds  by  their  obtaining 
their  food  rather  by  the  stealthiness  with 
which  they  approach  it,  than  by  the  vigour  j 
with  which  they  attack  it.  The  Raptures  j 
always  associate  in  pairs,  the  same  males  ; 
and  females  continuing  to  live  togeth.r  — 
not  pairing  anew  every  season,  as  is  the  case  . 
with  many  of  the  feathered  tribe  belonging  ; 
to  other  Orders.  They  generally  build  their  • 
nests  in  the  loftiest  situations,  and  are  totally 
destitute  of  the  power  of  song.  The  young  j 
birds  are  long  dependent  upon  their  parents 
for  support,  which  chiefly  devolves  upon  the 
female. 

RASORES.  An  Order  of  Birds  (called 
also  GaHinacece).  They  have  strong  feet, 
provided  with  obtuse  claws  for  scratching 
up  grains,  seeds,  sc.,  of  which  their  food 
principally  consists.  Their  bodies  are  for 
the  most  part  bulky,  and  their  legs  strong : 
but  their  wings  not  being  of  a size  propor- 
tionate to  their  bulk,  their  powers  of  night 
arc  inconsiderable.  The  beak  is  usually 
arched,  und  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a 
soft  skin,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced. 
They  are  polygamous,  the  male  taking  no 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  or  in 
the  nurture  of  the  voung.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Birds  of  this  order  are  easily  do- 
mesticated ; they  multiply  with  great  ra- 
pidity ; and  as ’they  furnish  Man  with  a 
large’  quantity  of  wholesome  and  delicate 
food,  they  are ’justly  entitled  to  his  csj*ccial 
regard.  Most  of  them  fly  badly . do  not  perwi 
on  trees,  and  seek  their  food  on  the  ground. 
[See  Gallinacea.*] 


RAT.  ( Mxts  decuman**.)  The  Brown 
is  a large,  destructive,  and  very  prolific 
ecies  of  the  genus  Mus,  originally  brought 
Europe  from  Asia,  and  not,  as  is  commonly 
ough  erroneously  supposed,  imported  into 
is  country  from  Norway.  But  from  what- 
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ever  country  it  might  have  originally  come, 
it  is  now  generally  distributed  throughout 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  length  of 
the  head  and  body  is  about  ten  inches,  and 
of  the  tail  eight ; the  hend,  back,  and  sides 
are  of  a light  brown  colour,  mixed  with 
tawny  and  ash  ; the  breast  and  belly  are  a 
dirty  white  ; the  feet  ure  naked,  and  of  a 
dull  flesh  colour,  the  fore  ones  being  fur- 
nished with  four  toes,  and  a claw  instead  of 
the  fifth  Whenever  it  conveniently  can, 
the  Rat  forms  its  hole  very  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where  it  chiefly  resides  during  the 
summer,  feeding  on  small  animals,  fish,  and 
grain  : it  also  haunts  the  corn  fields,  where 
it  makes  burrows,  and  breeds.  When  winter 
approaches,  it  draws  near  some  farm-house, 
and  burrows  in  the  corn,  where  it  consumes 
much,  but  wastes  more.  It  destroys  rabbits, 
poultry,  and  all  sorts  of  game  ; and  scarcely 
any  of  the  feebler  animals  can  escape  its 
rapacity.  “ Its  ustonishing  fecundity,"  Mr. 
Bell  observes,  “its  omnivorous  habits,  the 
secresy  of  its  retreats,  and  the  ingenious  de- 
vices to  wliieh  it  has  recourse,  either  to  retain 
its  existing  place  of  abode,  or  to  migrate  to 
a more  favourable  situation,  all  conduce  to 
keep  up  its  almost  overwhelming  numbers. 
It  digs  with  great  facility  and  vigour,  making 
its  way  with  rapidity  beneath  the  floors  of 
our  houses,  between  the  stones  and  bricks  of 
walls,  and  often  excavating  the  foundations 
of  a dwelling  to  a dangerous  extent.  There 
are  many  instances  or  their  fatally  under- 
I mining  the  most  solid  mason-work,  or  bur- 
rowing through  dams  which  had  for  ages 
served  to  confine  the  waters  of  rivers  and 
canals." 

i Mr.  Waterton,  to  whom  in  the  course  of 
I this  volume  we  have  so  often  been  indebted 
j both  for  zoological  facts  and  interesting 
j anecdotes,  has  given  his  readers  some  “ Notes 
| on  the  History  and  Habits  of  the  Browu  or 
| Grey  Rat,”  which  are  not  the  less  yeuuine 
for  being  rather  whimsical.  “ It  is  known 
to  naturalists,"  says  he,  “ sometimes  by  the 
I name  of  the  Norwegian,  sometimes  by  that 
of  the  Hanoverian,  Rat.  Though  I atn  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  minutes  in  the 
I zoological  archives  of  this  country  which 
point  out  to  us  the  precise  time  ut  which 
this  insatiate  and  mivjhievous  little  brute 
first  appeared  among  us  ; still,  there  is  a 
tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  actually  came  over  in  the  same  ship 
which  conveyed  the  new  dynasty  to  these 
shores.  [By  the  way,  Mr.  \V.,  like  a true 
Jacobite,  as  he  professes  himself  to  be,  can 
never  forgive  the  new  dynasty,  or  forget  the 
old,  — but  surely  neither  we  nor  our  readers 
have  any  right  to  quarrel  with  him  tor  the 
consistency  with  which  he  espouses  the  cluirns 
of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  heartiness  with  which 
he  anathematizes  those  who  upset  them  ; 
nay,  his  indignation  at  times  appears  to  us 
so  honest  and  original,  as  to  heighten  rather 
i than  to  detract  from  his  merits  us  u popular 
writer.]  My  father,"  continues  he,  “ who 
was  of  the  first  order  of  field  naturulists,  was 
i always  positive  on  this  point ; und  he  tnain- 
' tained  firmly,  that  it  did  accompany  the 
I House  of  Hanover  in  its  emigration  from 
* Germany  to  England.  Be  this  as  it  may, 


it  is  certain  that  the  stranger  Rat  has  now 
punished  us  severely  for  more  than  a century 
and  a quarter.  Its  rapacity  knows  no  bounds, 
while  its  increase  is  prodigious  beyond  all 
belief.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  its 
history  is,  that  it  has  nearly  worried  every 
! individual  of  the  original  Rat  of  Great  Bri- 
| tain.  So  scaree  have  these  last-mentioned 
j animals  become,  that  in  all  my  life  I have 
' never  seen  but  one  single  solitary  specimen  ; 

| it  was  sent,  some  few  years  ago,  to  Nostell 
i Priory,  in  a cage,  from  Bristol  ; and  I re- 
I ceived  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Aathnr Strick- 
land, who  was  on  a visit  there,  to  go  and  see 
it.  Whilst  I was  looking  at  the  little  native 
prisoner  in  its  cage,  I could  not  help  ex- 
claiming— ‘Poor  injured  Briton!  hard  in- 
deed has  been  the  fate  of  thy  family  I in 
another  generation  at  furthest  it  will  pro- 
bably sink  down  to  the  dust  for  ever.  Vain 
would  be  an  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  stranger  Rat  through  England's  wide 
domain,  us  the  old  people  now  alive  can  tell 
nothing  of  its  coming  umongst  them.  No 
part  of  the  country  is  free  from  its  baleful 
presence  : the  fold  and  the  fie  HI,  the  street 
and  the  stable,  the  ground  and  the  garret, 
all  bear  undoubted  testimony  to  its  ubiquity 
and  to  its  forbidding  habits.  After  dining 
on  carrion  in  the  filthiest  sink,  it  will  often 
manage  to  sup  on  the  choicest  dainties  of 
the  larder,  where,  like  Celceno  of  old.  ‘ ves- 
tigia ftedu  relinquit.*  We  may  consider  it 
saddled  upon  us  for  ever.  Ilereules  himself, 
could  he  return  to  eurth,  would  have  his 
hunds  full,  were  he  to  attempt  to  drive  this 
harpy  back  again  to  Stymphulus.  It  were 
loss  of  time  to  dwell  on  its  fecundity.  Let 
any  body  trace  its  movements  in  the  cellar, 
the  dairy,  the  outhouse,  and  the  barn,  uud 
lie  will  be  able  to  form  some  notiou  of  the 
number  of  hungry  mouths  which  we  have 
to  till.  Nine  or  ten  young  ones  at  u time, 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  year,  are  an  enor- 
mous increase,  and  must  naturally  recall  to. 
our  minds  one  of  the  many  plagues  which 
formerly  desolated  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt. 
In  the  summer  months  it  will  take  off  to 
the  fields,  and  rear  its  young  amougst  the 
weeds  which  grow  in  the  hedgerows  ; plun- 
dering, for  their  support,  the  birds’  uests 
with  a ferocity  scarcely  conceivable  in  sa 
small  an  animal.  Man  has  invented  various 
instruments  for  its  destruction  ; uud  what 
with  these,  and  with  poison,  added  to  the 
occasional  assistance  which  he  receives  from 
his  auxiliaries,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  owl,  the 
weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  foumart,  he  is 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  thin  its  numbers, 
and  to  cheek  its  depredutious." 

The  Black  Rat.  (Mvs  rattvs.)  The  Old 
English  or  Black  Rat  was,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Brown  ltat,  j ust  described, 
as  numerous  and  perhaps  as  extensively  dis- 
tributed us  that  species  has  since  become  ; it 
is,  however,  smaller  uml  weaker  ; and  hence 
we  may  account  for  its  almost  total  extinc- 
tion by  its  more  powerful  enemy.  Its  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is  about  seven  inches, 
and  the  tail  ucarly  eight,  almost  bare,  uud 
covered  with  numerous  rings  uud  scales.  Tha 
nose,  which  is  sharp-poiuted,  is  fnruislicd 
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with  long  whiskers  ; the  colour  of  the  head, 
and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  a 
deep  iron  gray,  bordering  on  black  ; the 
throat  and  belly  are  of  a dirty  white  ; and 
the  feet  and  legs  are  of  a dirty  pale  flesh- 
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colour,  almost  destitute  of  hair.  The  ears 
are  rounded,  long, and  naked;  the  eyes  large; 
the  feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toes  on  each  5 
but  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  pair  is  con- 
cealed within  the  skin,  except  the  terminal 
joint,  with  its  claw.  In  its  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  Brown  Rat,  both  in  respect,  to 
its  destructive  propensities  and  its  amazing 
fecundity  ; and  in  warmer  climates,  where 
there  is  no  winter  to  interrupt  their  breed- 
ing, or  to  diminish  their  supply  of  food,  the 
multiplication  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
the  Brown  Rat,  is  enormous.  Like  most  of 
the  genus,  it  can  hold  its  food  in  the  fore 
paws  whilst  eating,  and  drinks  by  lapping. 
The  Rat  is  a cleanly  animal ; and  as  it  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  cleaning 
itself,  its  skin  is  ordinarily  kept  in  excellent 
order. 

The  Water  Rat,  or  Water  Vole  (Ar- 
vicola  amphibia)  belongs  to  another  group  of 
Rodcntia , but  may  be  as  well  described 
here.  This  animal  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  : frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  ponds ; excavating  its  habita- 
tions to  a considerable  distance,  and  breed- 
ing in  the  burrows  it  has  thus  formed.  It 
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is  not  at  all  carnivorous,  its  food  consist- 
ing entirely  of  roots,  subaquatic  plants,  and 
other  vegetable  substances ; yet,  from  its 
being  confounded  with  the  common  Brown 
Rat,  it  is  bv  no  means  unusual  to  hear  it 
asserted  that  it  destroys  young  ducks,  small 
fish,  frogs,  &c.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver,  instantly  seeking  the  water  upon  every 
alarm,  and  plunging  at  once  to  the  bottom  ; 
where,  however,  it  can  remain  only  for  aliout 
a minute  at  a time  without  coming  to  the 
surface  for  respiration.  This  animal  is  nearly 


as  large  as  the  Brown  Rat,  but  has  a larger 
head,  a nose  more  blunt,  and  smaller  eye* : ' 
its  cars  are  very  short,  and  almost  hid  in  the  ; 
fur ; and  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  whitish  : the  I 
cutting  teeth  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour  in 
front,  very  strong,  and  much  resembling  | 
those  of  the  Beaver.  Its  head  and  bock  ore  • 
covered  with  long  black  hair,  and  its  belly  ■ 
with  iron  gray.  Tail  more  than  half  the  ■ 
length  of  the  body,  covered  with  hairs.  Fur  | 
thick  and  shining  ; of  a rich  reddish  brown, 
mixed  with  gray  above,  yellowish  gray  be- 
neath. The  female  produces  a brood  of  five 
or  six  young  once  (and  sometimes  twice) 
a year. 

RATEL.  (RateHus  melUrona.)  The  name 
given  by  the  Hottentots  to  an  animal  of  the 
weasel-kind  which  inhabits  the  country  near  j 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  destruction  it  makes  among  the  nests  of 
the  wild  bee,  to  the  honey  of  which  it  is 
very  partial,  and  in  the  discovery  of  these 
nests  it  is  said  to  be  assisted  by  the  actions  . 
and  voice  of  a bird,  called  the  Honey-guide.  ■ 
It  has  a blunt  block  nose  ; no  external  ears. 
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but  a small  rim  round  the  orifice  ; a rough 
tongue ; short  legs,  and  very  long  claws. 
The  colour  of  the  forehead,  crown,  and  whole  ; 
upper  part  of  the  body,  is  a cinereous  gray  : 
the  cheeks,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limbs 
are  black  ; and  a dusky  line  extends  from 
each  ear  to  the  tail  along  the  sides,  beneath 
which  there  is  another  of  gray.  It  has  a 
remarkably  tough  and  loose  skin,  with  thick 
liair.  Its  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is 
forty  inches,  and  the  tail  is  twelve. 

RATTLESNAKE.  ( Crotalus  horridus.') 
One  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous  serpents* 
sometimes  found  as  thick  as  a man's  leg.  and 
six  feet  in  length  ; but  more  usually  from 
four  to  five  feet  long.  Till  the  discovery  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  knowledge  of 
these  Serpents  was  concealed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  naturalists  then  first  be- 
held with  amazement  a reptile  of  the  most 
futal  nature,  furnished,  as  if  by  a peculiar 
institution  of  Providence,  with  an  instrument 
capable,  in  general,  of  warning  mankind  of 
their  danger  in  too  near  an  approach.  There 
are  several  species,  two  of  which  are  well 
distinguished,  viz.  the  Crotalus  horridus  (or 
Banded  Rattlesnake)  of  the  United  State* 
and  the  Crotalus  durissus  of  Guiana.  The 
former  is  of  a yellowish  brown  colour,  marked 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  several 
transverse  and  somewhat  irregular  fascia  01 
deep  brown,  and  from  the  head  to  some  dis- 
tance down  the  neck  run  two  or  three  longi- 
tudin&l  stripes  of  the  same  colour  : tne  neaa 
is  large,  flat,  and  covered  with  small  scales  ; 
the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  with  moderately 
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large  oval  ones,  all  furnished  with  a pro- 
minent line  down  the  middle  : the  under 
parts  are  of  a dingy  yellowish  brown  colour, 
marked  here  and  there  with  numerous  dusky 
variegations  and  freckles  : at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  is  situated  the  rattle , consisting 
of  several  hard,  dry,  bony  processes.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  a number  of  hollow,  hard, 
dry,  and  semitransparent  bones,  nearly  of 
the  same  size  and  figure  ; resembling  in  some 
degree  the  shape  of  the  human  os  sacrum ; 
for  although  only  the  last  or  terminal  one 
seems  to  have  a rigid  epiphysis  joined  to  it, 
yet  have  every  one  of  them  the  like  ; so  that 
the  tip  of  every  uppermost  bone  runs  within 
two  of  the  bones,  below  it  ; by  which  they 
have  not  only  a movable  coherence,  but  also 
| a mo.re  multiplied  sound  : each  bone 

I hitting  against  two  others  at  the  same  time, 
j The  rattle  is  placed  with  the  broad  part 
1 perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  not  hori- 
i zontal  ; and  the  first  joint  is  fastened  to  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  tail  by  means  of  a thick 
muscle  under  it,  as  well  os  by  the  membranes 
which  unite  it  to  the  skin:  all  the  remaining 
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joint*  are  so  many  extraneous  bodies,  as  it 
were,  or  perfectly  unconnected  to  the  tail  by 
any  other  means  than  their  curious  insertions 
into  each  other.  These  bony  rings  increase 
in  number  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and 
i it  is  *aid  that  it  acquires  an  additional  one 
at  each  cuxting  of  the  skin. 

The  habits  of  the  Rattlesnake  are  sluggish; 
{ they  move  slowly,  and  only  bite  when  pro- 
1 voiced,  or  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their 
prey.  They  have  two  kinds  of  teeth,  viz. 
the  smaller,  which  are  seated  in  each  juw, 
and  serve  to  catch  and  retain  their  food  5 
• and  secondly,  the  fangs  or  poisonous  teeth, 

1 which  kill  the  prey,  and  are  placed  without 
the  upper  jaw.  They  feed  principally  upon 
birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals, 


which  it  is  believed  they  have  the  power 
of  fascinating.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  this  power,  it  is  certain  that  its  effects  on 
the  little  animals  are  irresistible.  When 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  Rattlesnake  is  fixed 
on  them,  terror  and  amazement  render  them 
incapable  of  escaping  ; and,  while  involun- 
tarily keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  those  of 
the  reptile,  birds  have  been  seen  to  drop  into 
its  mouth,  as  if  paralyzed,  squirrels  descend 
from  their  trees,  and  leverets  run  into  the 
jaws  of  the  expecting  devourer.  They  love 
to  ieside  in  woods  and  on  lofty  hills,  espe- 
cially where  the  strata  is  rocky  or  chalky. 
Being  slow  of  motion,  they  also  frequent  the 
sides  of  rills,  where  frogs,  &c.  resort.  They 
are  generally  found  during  summer  in  pairs; 
in  winter  collecting  in  multitudes,  and  re- 
tiring under  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost.  The  Rattlesnake  is  viviparous,  pro- 
ducing its  young  (generally  about  twelve 
in  number)  m the  month  of  June  ; and  it  is 
said  to  practise  the  same  extraordinary  mode 
of  preserving  them  from  danger  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Viper  in  Europe,  viz.,  of 
receiving  them  into  its  mouth,  and  retaining 
them  in  its  stomach  till  the  danger  is  past, 
when  they  issue  forth  again  uninjured.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  Western  States  of 
North  America,  where  Rattlesnakes  are  plen- 
tiful, the  hogs  kill  and  eat  them  ; nor  is  their 
bite  formidable  to  their  swinish  enemy,  on 
whom  its  venomous  fangs  seem  to  produce 
no  effect.  It  is  owing  to  this  well-known 
fact,  that  families  resident  in  those  districts  I 
conceive  that  hog’s  lard  must  be  a kind  of 
antidote  to  their  poison,  and  frequently  use 

it,  I believe,  successfully,  as  a remedy 

Murray. 

The  Striped  Rattlesnake  ( Crotalusdu - 1 
rissus)  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  different  disposition  of  its 
colours,  being  of  a deep  brown  above,  with 
pale  yellow  streaks,  forming  a continued 
series  of  large  rhombs  or  lozenges  down  the 
back,  the  stripes  growing  less  distinct  us  they 
descend  on  the  sides.  The  neck  is  marked 
by  a longitudinal  streak  on  each  side,  and 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dusky 
yellowish  brown,  with  numerous  small  dark 
spots  and  patches.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Hume  parts  of  America  as  the  one  already 
described  ; resembling  it  ulso  in  size  and 
general  proportions,  as  well  as  in  the  fatal 
effects  of  its  bite. 

ri  here  is  also  the  Wood  Rattlesnake 
(C  rota  jus  dryinus),  which  isof  a paler  colour 
than  either  of  those  previously  mentioned, 
and.  more  particularly  distinguished  by  its 
having  a much  longer  rattle.  And  the 
O hound  Rattlesnake  ( Crotalus  w Marius), 
a small  species,  inhabiting  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  of  America.  It  bus  but 
two  or  three  rattles  on  the  tail,  and  is  much 
dreaded,,  as  its  small  size,  and  the  slight 
noise  of  itc  rattle,  render  it  more  liable  to 
be  overlooked. 

RAVEN.  ( Corvus  eorax.)  Of  all  the 
corvine  birds  this  is  the  largest  European 
species  ; its  general  length  being  about  two  I 
feet  two  inches.  The  bill  is  strong  and  black, 
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covered  with  hairs  or  bristles,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  convex:  colour  of  the  whole  bird 
is  black,  finely  glossed  with  blue,  except  on 
the  belly,  which  is  of  a dusky  hue.  In  times 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  Raven  was 
regarded  ns  a bird  of  ill  omen,  announcing, 
by  its  croaking,  impending  calamities  ; and 
of  such  vast  importance  was  it  considered, 
that  the  various  modulations  of  its  voice 
werestudiedwith  the  most  careful  attention.* 
It  is  proverbially  long-lived,  and  is  supposed 
sometimes  to  attain  the  age  of  a hundred 
years.  Its  favourite  food  is  carrion,  which 
it  scents  at  a great  distance  ; it  will  also  de- 
stroy rabbits,  young  ducks,  and  cliickens ; 
nay,  it  has  been  known  to  seize  on  young 
lambs,  and  even  sheep  when  sick  and  weak, 
and  pick  out  their  eyes  while  yet  alive  ; in 
short,  the  Raven  is  a most  voracious  plun- 
derer ; and  whether  his  prey  be  living  or 
dead  he  greedily  devours  it.  “ Considered  os 
a domestic  bird,  the  Raven  possesses  many 
qualities  which  render  him  extremely  amu- 
sing : active,  curious,  and  impudent,  he  goea 
every  where  ; pries  into  every  thing  ; runs 
after  dogs  ; plays  tricks  with  poultry  ; and 
with  great  skill  and  address  insinuates  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  cook-maid,  sensible 
of  her  ability  to  reward  him  for  his  attach- 
ment and  attention.”  It  has  often  been 
taught  to  pronounce  a variety  of  words  ; and, 
being  a crafty  bird,  it  will  frequently  pick 
up  things  of  value,  and  carry  them  to  its 
hiding  place.  They  build  early  in  the  spring, 
iu  trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks,  laying  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a pale  bluish  green,  spotted  with 
brown.  The  female  6its  about  twenty  days, 
her  mate  not  only  providing  her  with  abun- 
dance of  food  during  the  time,  but  relieving 
her  in  turn,  and  taking  her  place  in  the 
nest. 

Upon  the  fate  of  the  Raven  in  modem 
times  our  old  and  oft-quoted  friend  thus 
feelingly  apostrophises  : — “ Pity  it  is  that 
the  Raven,  a bird  of  such  note  and  con- 
sequence in  times  gone  by,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  unrelenting  persecution  in  our 
days  of  professed  philanthropy.  His  noble 
aspect,  his  aerial  evolutions,  and  his  wonder- 
ful modulations  of  voice,  all  contribute  to 
render  him  an  ornament  to  any  gentleman's 
park.  He  can  scarcely  be  styled  a bird  of 
rapine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ; for, 
in  the  few  inland  parts  of  this  country  where 
he  is  still  protected,  we  hear  of  no  very 
alarming  acts  of  depredation  on  his  part.  A 
stray  chicken  or  so,  during  the  time  that  he 
is  obliged  to  feed  his  young  — a rickety  lamb 
which  would  never  make  mutton  — a leveret 
started  from  her  seat  by  the  village  mole- 
catcher — make  up  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  a Raven’s  plunder.”  Again  he  says,  “ No 
bird  in  the  creation  exhibits  finer  symmetry 
than  the  Raven.  His  beautiful  proportions, 
and  his  glossy  plumage,  arc  calculated  to 
strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder  with  ad- 

miration.  He  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  pie  ! 
tribe  in  Europe ; and,  according  to  our  f 
notion  of  things,  no  bird  can  be  better  pro-  { 
vided  with  the  means  of  making  his  wav 
through  the  world  ; for  his  armour  is  solid,  I 
his  spirit  unconquerable,  aud  hie  strength 
surprising.” 

RAY.  ( Raid .)  A genus  of  Cartilaginous 
fishes,  distinguished  bv  the  remarkable 
breadth  and  thinness  of  their  disc-shaped  j 
body,  the  jiectoral  fins  appearing  like  a con-  ! 
tinuation  of  the  sides  themselves,  being  j 
covered  with  the  common  skin:  their  rays  are 
cartilaginous,  straight,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  swellings  or  knots  ; the  teeth  are  1 
very  numerous,  small,  and  placed  in  ranges  j 
over  the  lips  or  edges  of  the  mouth  ; the  eyes  < 
are  furnished  with  a nictitating  membrane  or 
skin,  which  can  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
them  like  an  eyelid  ; and  at  some  distance 
above  the  eyes  are  situated  the  nostrils,  each  j 
appearing  like  a large  and  somewhat  semi- 
lunar opening  edged  with  a reticulated  skin:  ; 
behind  the  eves  are  likewise  a pair  of  holes  ; 
communicating  with  the  mouth  and  gills.  ; 
But  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  , 
the  Ray  kind  is  their  prickles,  which  the  | 
different  species  have  on  different  parts  of  • 
their  bodies  : some  are  armed  with  spines  j 
both  above  and  below  ; others  have  them  cm 
their  upper  parts  only  ; some  have  their 
spines  at  their  tails  ; some  have  triple  rows 
of  them  ; while  others  have  them  single  : in 
some  species  the  spines  are  comparatively 
soft  and  feeble  ; but  in  others  they  are  strong 
and  piercing  : and  it  is  by  these  spines  that 
the  different  species  are  distinguished.  They 
in  general  feed  on  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
testacea,  marine  insects,  and  fishes  : lying 
concealed  during  part  of  the  winter  among 
the  mud  or  sand,  from  which  they  occasion- 
ally emerge.  When  disturbed,  they  glide 
along  m an  undulating  manner,  with  a 
slight  motion  of  the  pectoral  fins  : and  if 
attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by  lashing 
violently  with  the  tail,  which  is  often  fur- 
nished with  sharp  spines.  After  these 
general  observations  on  the  genus,  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  describe  a few  of  the 
species. 

The  Painted  Rat  (Raia  microocclJata .) 
The  Painted,  or  Small-eyed  Ray,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
British  Rays  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
its  colours.  “ The  upper  surface  is  a light 
gray,  with  a lighter  line  running  along  the 
back  and  middle  of  the  tail,  enclosing  the 
central  row  of  spines.  The  disc  is  regularly 
and  beautifully  quartered,  first  by  three 
white  lines  enclosing  each  other,  and  passing 
from  near  the  eye  circularly  to  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  expansion,  the  convexity  of 
the  arch  inwards,  and  consequently  the 
shorter  line  nearer  the  margin  ; on  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  d;sc,  formed  by  the  pec- 

* “ I am  no  friend,’’  observes  the  author  of 
The  Journal  of  a Naturalist,  " to  the  superstition 
of  converting  natural  transactions,  or  occasional 
events,  into  signs  and  indications  of  coming  things; 
superstitions  are  wearing  out,  and  shortly  will 
waste  away,  and  be  no  more  heard  of ; but,  I tear. 

In  their  place,  deism,  infidelitv,  impiety,  have 
surnd  up,  the  offspring  of  intuitive  wisdom  : the 
first  belief  arises  trom'  weakness  and  ignorance; 
the  latter  disbelief  Is  ingratitude,  pride,  wicked* 
ness." 

— 
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torals,  are  two  other  lines  passing  from  be- 
hind the  expansion  circularly  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  nbdominul  fins,  the  convexity 
of  the  arch  inwards  ; on  the  more  central 
part  of  the  disc  are  a few  whitish  spots, 
those  of  both  sides  answering  to  each  other  ; 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  disc  posterior  to  its 
greatest  expansion,  and  also  the  abdominals, 
as  well  as  the  fin-like  margin  of  the  tail,  are 
edged  with  white.”  Length  thirty-three 
1 inches  ; breadth  across  the  fins  twenty-four: 
I the  eyes  very  small,  three  inches  apart,  and 
five  inches  and  a half  from  the  snout : the 
body  covered  with  rough  granulations,  but 
altogether  without  spines,  except  a row  that 
runs  along  two-thirds  of  the  back,  and  down 
the  middle  of  the  tail  to  the  fins  : and  an 
irregular  row  of  similar  hooked  spines,  ex- 
! tending  along  each  side  of  the  tail. 

1 The  Snxo  Rat.  (Rata  pastinaca.)  The 
shape  of  this  fish  is  subrhomboidal,  but 
somewhat  approaching  to  ovate,  snout 
pointed,  and  body  rather  convex  : colour 
yellowish  olive  above,  and  whitish  beneath  : 
tail  without  fin,  of  considerable  length,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to 
the  extremity,  which  is  very  slender  : near 
the  middle,  on  the  upper  part,  it  is  armed 
with  a very  long,  flattened,  and  sharp- 
pointed  bone  or  spine,  finelv  eerrated  in  a 
reversed  direction  on  both  sides  : with  this 
the  animal  is  capable  of  inflicting  very 
severe  wounds  on  such  ns  incautiously  at- 
tempt to  handle  it ; and  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose both  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pon. It  is  annually  cast  ; and  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  new  spine  has 
arrived  at  a considerable  size  before  the  old 
one  has  been  cast,  the  fish  is  occasionally 
found  with  tw'o,  in  which  state  it  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  considered  as  a 
distinct  species.  This  species,  which  is 
numbered  among  the  edible  Rays,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and 
Indian  seas.  On  account  of  the  danger  at- 
tending the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spine,  it 
is  usunl  with  the  fishermen  to  cut  off  the 
tail  os  soon  as  the  fish  is  taken,  and  in  some 
countries  it  is  illegal  to  sell  it  oefore  this 
has  been  done.  The  spine  was  formerly 
supposed  to  contain  a most  active  poison  ; 
but  that  notion,  like  many  others  in  zoology, 
equally  erroneous,  has  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded. 

The  general  habits  of  the  Sting  Ray  arc 
similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
often  lying  flat  on  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shores  which  it  frequents,  and  there 
seizing  its  prey  by  surprise  ; while  at  other 
times  it  pursues  it  through  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

RAZOR-BILL,  (A  lea  torda.)  [Sec  Auk.] 

RAZOR-SHELL.  [See  Sole*.] 

RECURVIROSTRA.  [Sec  Avoset.] 

RED  ADMIRAL  [BUTTERFLY],  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the 
species  Vantua  AUilanta. 

RED-BIRD,  of  SURINAM.  ( Ampelis 

camifex.)  [See  Chatterer,  Red.] 


RED-BIRD  of  CAROLINA.  ( Cardinalis 
rubra.)  This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a Sky- 
lark : the  bill  is  thick,  strong,  and  of  a 
palish  red  colour,  with  a black  ring  round 
the  base  ; on  the  head  is  a crest,  which  it 
can  raise  and  depress  at  pleasure  ; and  the 
whole  body  is  of  a fine  scarlet  colour,  except 
the  back  and  tail,  which  are  of  u dark  red. 
The  hen  is  brown,  with  a reddish  hue  on  the 
wings,  &c.  In  America  this  bird  is  caged 
for  its  song  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 

R E D B R E A ST.  ( Rubccula  familiaris.) 
This  well-known  favourite  song-bird,  called 
also  the  Robin-Redbreast  or  simply  the 
Robin,  has  a slender  and  delicate  bill ; 
large,  black,  and  expressive  eyes  ; and  a 
mild  familiar  aspect : the  head  and  all  the 
upper  parts  are  brown,  tinged  with  greenish 
olive  ; the  forehead,  throat,  and  breast  are  of 
a fine  deep  reddish  orange  colour  ; the  belly 
and  vent  dull  white ; and  the  legs  dusky. 


REDBREA8T.— (ROBECOJ.A  FaMILI  ARTS.) 

In  spring  the  Redbreast  retires  to  woods  and 
thickets,  where,  with  its  mate,  it  prepares 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  future  family. 
The  nest,  constructed  of  moss  and  dried 
leaves,  intermixed  with  hair  and  lined  with 
feathers,  is  placed  near  the  ground,  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  old  build- 
ings, but  always  artfully  concealed  as  much 
as  possible.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
eight  eggs,  of  a dull  white,  with  reddish 
spots.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  sits  at  no  great  distance,  and  makes 
the  woods  resound  with  Iris  enlivening 
struins  ; while  he  exerts  no  common  watch-  j 
fulness  in  driving  all  intruders  from  his  , 
little  settlement.  As  soon  as  the  business 
of  incubation  is  over,  and  the  young  are  able  1 
to  provide  for  themselves,  he  leaves  his  re-  ! 
tirement,  and  again  draws  near  the  habita- 
tions of  mankind  : when  the  frost  grows 
severe,  and  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  he 
approaches  the  house,  taps  at  the  window 
with  his  bill,  and  solicits  an  admission, 
which  is  ulways  cheerfully  granted. 

" Half  afraid,  be  first 

Against  the  window  beats;  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ; then,  hopping  o’er  the  floor 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is : 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet."  Thomson. 

Most  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  such  as 
the  fumed  Nightingale,  and  its  congeners, 
leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  insect 
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food  is  no  longer  found  in  abundance  ; but 
the  Redbreast  continues  with  us  the  whole 
year  ; and  endeavours  to  support  himself  in 
the  dead  of  winter  by  entering  those  places 
from  which  the  inclemency  of  the  season  is 
artificially  expelled,  and  where  insects, 
themselves  attracted  by  a similar  cause,  are 
the  most  numerous. 

Redbreasts  are  never  seen  in  flocks,  but 
always  singly  ; and  when  all  other  birds  as- 
sociate together,  they  still  retain  their  soli- 
tary habits.  As  soon  os  the  young  birds 
have  attained  their  full  plumage,  they  pre- 
pare for  their  departure  from  woods  and 
thickets  ; but  in  thus  changing  their  situa- 
tion, they  do  not  gather  in  flocks,  but  per- 
form their  journey  singly,  one  after  another  ; 
which,  as  Bewick  has  observed,  is  a singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  bird.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  social  as  it  is 
witli  the  human  race,  it  lives  in  a state  of 
continued  hostility  with  its  own  tribe,  and 
has  acquired  a character  for  petulance  and 
pugnacity  which  it  well  deserves.  But 
where  such  universal  favour  is  shown,  there 
must  surely  be  some  cause  for  it ; and 
whether  its  domestic  qualities  entitle  it  to 
our  regard,  or  our  kindlier  sympathies  have 
been  first  awakened  by  a legendary  tale  of 
the  nursery,  is  of  little  importance,  so  long 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  serves  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  breast  a single  humane 
I or  generous  sentiment.  “ A favourite  by 
! commiseration,  the  Redbreast  seeks  an  asy- 
! lum  with  us  ; by  supplication  and  importu- 
nity it  becomes  a partaker  of  our  bounty  in 
a season  of  severity  and  want  ; and  its 
I seeming  humbleness  and  necessities  obtain 
; our  pity ; but  it  slights  and  forgets  our 
i kindnesses  the  moment  it  can  provide  for 
itself,  and  is  away  to  its  woods  and  its  shades. 
Yet  it  has  some  little  coaxing  ways,  and 
such  fearless  confidence,  that  it  wins  our 
regard ; and  its  late  autumnal  song,  in 
evening's  dusky  hour,  ns  a monologue,  is 
pleasing,  and  redeems  much  of  its  cha- 
racter.” 

To  one  of  the  poet  Wordsworth’s  Sonnets, 
addressed  to  a “ Wild  Redbreast  ” which  had 
pecked  at  his  lip  in  the  woods  of  Rydal,  the 
author  has  appended  the  following  charac- 
teristic note  : “ The  scene  of  the  incident 
| having  been  a wild  wood,  it  maybe  doubted, 
j as  a point  of  natural  history,  whether  the 
' bird  was  aware  that  his  attentions  were 
1 bestowed  upon  a human,  or  even  a living, 

; creature.  But  a Redbreast  will  perch  upon 
j the  foot  of  a gardener  at  work,  and  alight 
on  the  handle  of  a spade  when  his  hand  was 
half  upon  it  — this  I have  seen.  And  under 
my  own  roof  I have  witnessed  affecting  in- 
stances of  the  creature’s  friendly  visits  to 
the  chambers  of  sick  persons,  as  described 
in  the  verses  to  the  Redbreast,  vol.  i.  p.  2.r>3. 
One  of  these  welcome  intruders  used  fre- 
quently to  roost  upon  a nail  in  the  wall, 
from  which  a picture  had  hung,  and  was 
ready,  us  morning  came,  to  pipe  his  song  in 
the  hearing  of  the  invalid,  who  had  long 
been  confined  to  her  room.  These  attach- 
ments to  a particular  person,  when  marked 
and  continued,  used  to  be  reckoned  omi- 
| nous  ; but  the  superstition  is  passing  away.” 
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REDBREAST,  BLUE.  r.Woffa  Il'Oiem.) 
This  bird,  which  is  the  MotacUlc < Siialii  1 
of  Linmeus,  is  migratory,  and  makes  lit 
appearance  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  very  j 
early  in  the  spring,  in  flocks.  It  is  about  i 
six  inches  long ; beak  dusky : the  whole 
of  the  upper  parts  of  its  plumage  are  of 
a fine  blue  colour  ; the  throat,  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  rufous : the 
belly  and  under  tail-coverte  white.  Tlie 
female  is  less  brilliant  in  colour,  and  has 
the  upper  parts  varied  with  brown.  It  feeds 
on  insects  ; to  procure  which  it  frequents 
fields  of  maize  and  marshy  places.  It  lias 
only  a slight  plaintive  note  ; and  its  neet 
is  placed  in  the  hole  of  a tree  or  wall. 

RED  DEER.  [See  Deer.] 

RED-POLE,  or  RED-HEADED  WAR- 
BLER. {Sylvicoln  petechia,  or  axtivo.)  This 
bird  inhnbits  Pennsylvania,  where  it  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  March,  and  retires  iu 
the  autumn.  It  has  a black,  slender,  sharp- 
pointed  bill ; the  top  of  the  head  is  red  ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  olive  green  : the  wings  and  tail 
dusky,  with  yellow  edges : the  under  parts 
of  the  plumage  are  bright  yellow,  sprinkled 
on  the  breast  and  belly  with  red  : the  legs 
dusky.  It  frequents  bushy  places,  and  is  a 
solitary  species. 

REDSHANK.  ( Totanus  calidris.)  This 
is  an  aquatic  bird,  about  the  size  of  the 
common  Plover  : the  back  is  of  a grayish  or  ! 
greenish  brown  colour,  spotted  with  black  ; ! 
the  neck  is  gray  ; the  throat  is  variegated 
with  black  and  white,  with  a few  loose 
streaks  of  black  ; and  the  wing-feAthers  are 
a mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  white.  The 
bill  is  long,  slender,  and  shaped  like  that  of 
a woodcock,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  blacker 
lower  down,  and  the  legs  are  of  a bright  red. 
This  bird  breeds  in  fens  and  marshes,  and  is 
generally  observed  singly,  or  at  most  in 
pairs.  When  disturbed,  it  flies  round  its 
nest,  making  a noise  like  the  Lapwing.  It 
lays  four  eggs,  of  a whitish  colour  tinged 
with  olive,  and  marked  with  irregular  spots 
of  black. 

REED-BUNTING.  ( Emberiza  scham- 
clus. ) [See  Busting.] 

REGENT  BIRD.  ( Sericulus  chrysort- 
phalus. ) A very  beautiful  bird  belonging 
to  the  Meliphagtda  or  Honey -eaters,  found 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  figured 
and  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  ecle-  : 
brated  work  as  one  of  the  finest  birds  of  the 
Australian  Fauna,**  which,  when  adorned 
in  its  gorgeous  livery  of  golden  yellow  and 
deep  velvety  black,  exhibits  an  extreme 
shyness  of  disposition,  as  if  conscious  that 
its  beauty,  rendering  it  a conspicuous  object, 
might  lead  to  its  destruction.*’  The  plu- 
mage of  the  male  bird  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  brilliant,  but  is  not  acquired  until  the 
second  or  third  year.  It  is  thus  described  : 

— Head  and  back  of  the  neck,  running  in  a 
rounded  point  towards  the  breast,  rich  bright 
gamboge  yellow  tinged  with  orange,  par-  , 
ticulorlv  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  ; the  j 
remainder  of  the  plumage,  with  the  cxcep-  j 
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tion  of  the  secondaries  and  inner  webs  of  all 
but  the  first  primary,  deep  velvety  black  ; 
the  secondaries  bright  gamboge-yellow,  with 
a narrow  edging  of  black  along  the  inner 
webs  ; the  first  primary  is  entirely  black, 
i the  next  have  the  tips  and  outer  webs  black 
J — half  of  the  inner  web  and  that  part 
: ot  the  shaft  not  running  through  the  black 
i tip  are  yellow  ; as  the  primaries  approach 
1 the  secondaries,  the  yellow  of  the  inner  web 
extends  across  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a black 
edge  on  the  outer  web,  which  gradually 
narrows  until  the  tips  only  of  both  webs  re- 
mniu  black  ; bill  yellow  ; irides  pnle  yellow  ; 
legs  and  teet  black.  The  plumage  of  the 
female  is  totally  different,  the  prevailing 
colour  being  a dull  brownish  white  on  the 
head,  throat,  and  breast,  with  the  wings  and 
tail  pale  olive-brown  : the  young  males  re- 
sembling them  until  they  gradually  change 
to  the  livery  of  the  adult.  Their  food  con- 
sists ot  ripe  fruits,  berries,  and  seeds.  A few 
specimens  of  this  bird  were  iatelv  brought 
alive  to  this  country,  and  were  in'  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Warwick. 

REGULUS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
sometimes  called  Kmylets , and  identical 
with  or  closely  allied  to  the  Wrens.  The 
Goldex-crested  Wren  ( Reyulus  cristatus) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  least  of  all  European 
birds  ; being  less  than  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  when  stripped  of  its 
feathers  the  body  is  only  about  an  inch 


GOLDIN  ORI8TED  WRBV. 
(hKOOLOB  CKISUTOb.) 

1 he  bill  is  slender  and  dark  ; eyes 
hazel  ; on  the  top  of  its  head  the  feathers 
are  of  a bright  orange  colour,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  black,  which  forms  an  arch 
above  the  eyes,  and  with  which  it  some- 
times conceals  the  crown,  by  contracting  the 
muscles  of  the  head  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  yellowish  olive  green  ; all  the  under 
parts  pale  reddish  white,  tinged  with  green 
on  the  sides  ; the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  dusky  brown,  edged  with  yellow,  and 
tipped  with  white:  legs  yellowish  brown. 
The  female  is  distinguished  by  a pule  yellow 
crown  ; and  her  whole  plumage  is  less  thun 
that  of  the  male.  This  delightful  little  fairy 
bird  frequents  the  largest  trees,  such  os 
oaks,  elms,  tall  pines,  and  firs,  particularly 
the  first,  in  which  it  finds  both  food  nnd 
shelter  5 in  these  it  buildB  its  nest,  which  is 
suspended  like  a hammock,  from  a brunch 
br  a kind  of  cordage  made  of  the  materials 
ot  which  the  nest  is  chiefly  composed  ; it  is 


of  an  oblong  form,  having  an  aperture  on 
one  side,  and  is  made  principally  of  moss, 
lined  with  the  softest  down,  mixed  with 
slender  filaments  : the  female  lays  from  six 
to  a dozen  eggs,  scarcely  larger  than  peas, 
which  are  white,  sprinkled  with  very  small 
dull-coloured  spots.  These  birds  are  \ejy 
agile,  and  are  almost  continually  in  motion, 
fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  creeping 
on  all  sides  of  the  trees,  clinging  to  them  in 
every  situation,  and  often  hanging  like  the 
Titmouse.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
smallest  insects,  which  they  find  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  catch  on  the 
wing  ; they  also  eat  the  eggs  of  insects,  small 
w’orins,  and  various  sorts  of  seeds.  The  song 
of  the  Golden-crested  Wren  is  said  to  be 
very  melodious,  but  weaker  than  that  of  the 
common  Wren  ; and  it  has  besides  a sharp 
shrill  cry,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Grass- 
hopper. The  species  is  diffused  throughout 
Europe  ; it  stays  with  us  the  whole  year  ; 
and  is  able  to  bear  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. There  are  two  other  European 
species,  the  R.  iymcapillus  and  R.  modestus , 
the  former  of  these  is  occasional!}'  found  in 
this  country.  Three  closely  allied  species 
are  found  in  North  America.  These  are  the 
R.  Sutrapa , the  species  regarded  by  Wilson 
as  similar  to  the  European  R.  cristatua,  the 
R.  Cuvieriy  and  the  R.  Calendula. 

REDSTART.  (Ruticilla  phienicurus.) 
This  is  a beautiful  little  bird  belonging  to 
the  family  Sylviadce,  rather  more  than 
five  inches  in  length.  The  bill,  legs,  und 
claws  are  black  ; the  forehead  is  white  ; the 
crown  of  the  hend,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
und  the  back  are  of  a deep  blue  gray  colour; 
the  cheeks  and  throat  are  black  ; the  breast, 
rump,  and  sides  arc  red  ; and  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  brown  ; the  belly  is 
white.  The  female  differs  considerably  from 
the  male  : her  colours  are  less  vivid  ; the 
top  of  the  head  and  back  are  ash  gray  ; chin 
white.  The  Redstart  visits  us  about  the 


RBD  START, — (ROTIOILLA  PHCEN  tO  O RU8.) 

middle  of  April,  and  takes  its  departure  at 
the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October.  Though  wild  and  timorous,  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  midst  of  cities, 
always  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  places 
jor  its  residence  : it  likewise  builds  in  the 
holes  of  forest  trees,  or  in  high  and  danger- 
ous precipices.  Its  nest  is  chiefly  composed 
of  moss,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It  is 
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distinguished  by  a peculiar  quick  shake  of 
its  tail  from  side  to  side,  when  it  alights 
These  birds  feed  on  flies,  spiders,  ants'  eggs, 
soft  fruits,  berries,  &c. 

The  American  Redstart  ( Sctophaga 
ruticilla ),  which  belongs  to  the  family  Mus- 
cicapidce,  is  described  by  Wilson  as  one  of 
the  most  expert  flycatchers  of  its  tribe. 
He  says,  “ it  is  almost  perpetually  in  motion; 
and  will  pursue  a retreating  party  of  flies 
from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  in  an  al- 
most perpendicular,  but  zig-zag  direction, 
to  the  ground,  where  the  clicking  of  its  bill 
is  distinctly  heard  ; and  I doubt  not  but  it 
often  secures  ten  or  twelve  of  these  in  a 
descent  of  three  or  four  seconds.”  Where- 
ever  flying  insects  abound,  there  this  little 
bird  is  sure  to  be  seen.  It  builds  frequently 
in  low  bushes,  or  on  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  elm,  within  a few  feet  of  the  ground, 
fastening  its  nest  to  two  twigs  ; outwardly  it 
is  formed  of  flax,  well  wound  together,  and 
moistened  with  its  saliva,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  pieces  of  lichen,  and  lined 
with  a very  Boft  downy  substance.  The 
female  lays  five  white  eggs,  sprinkled  with 
gray  and*  blackish  specks.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  above  is  black,  which 
covers  the  whole  head  and  neck,  and  spreads 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  breast  in  a round- 
ing form  ; where,  as  well  as  on  the  head  and 
neck,  it  is  glossed  with  steel  blue  ; sides  of 
the  breast  below  this,  black  ; the  inside  of 
the  wings,  and  upper  half  of  the  wing-quills, 
are  of  a fine  orange  colour  ; belly  and  vent, 
white,  slightly  streaked  with  pale  orange  ; 
legs  black.  This  species  has  the  constant 
habit  of  flirting  its  extended  tail  from  side 
to  side,  as  it  runs  along  the  branches,  occa- 
sionally shooting  off  after  winged  insects.  Its 
notes  are  few  and  feeble,  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  as  it  darts  among  the  foliage. 

REIN-DEER.  ( Ccrvus  tarandtu.')  The 
Rein-deer  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  most 
northerly  regions.  In  Europe  its  chief  re- 
sidence is  in  Lapland  and  Norway  ; in  Asia 
it  frequents  the  north  coast  as  far  as  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  the  inland  parts  as  far  as 
Siberia ; and  in  America  it  is  common  in 
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Greenland,  but  docs  not  extend  farther  south 
than  Canada.  They  have  long  been  domcs- 
cated,  and  their  appearance  and  habits  have 
been  minutely  described  by  many  travellers 
and  naturalists.  : hey  arc  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  Their  horns  are  remarkably 
long  and  slender,  and  they  have  branched, 
I recurved,  round  antlers,  the  summits  of  which 
I arc  palmated.  The  body  is  of  a thick  and 


square  form  ; and  the  legs  shorter  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  stag  ; but  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  size  varies  according 
to  the  climate,  those  in  the  Arctic  regions 
being  the  largest.  The  colour  of  the  Rein- 
deer is  brown  above  and  white  beneath  ; 
but  os  it  advances  in  age,  it  often  become*  of 
a grayish-white,  and  sometimes  almost  en- 
tirely white  : the  space  about  the  eyes  is 
always  block  : the  under  part  of  the  neck 
is  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  hanging  beard.  Both  sexe*  have 
horns,  but  those  of  the  male  are  much  larger  J 
and  longer  than  those  of  the  female.  The  j 
hoofs  are  long,  large,  and  black,  a*  are  also 
the  false  or  secondary  hoofs  behind  : and  I 
these  latter,  while  the  animal  is  running,  J 
make  by  their  collision  a remarkable  clat-  j 
tering  sound,  which  may  be  heard  at  a con- 
siderable distance. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  true  than  trite,  j 
that  to  the  Laplander*  this  animal  is  the  sub-  I 
stitute  for  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep : J 
harnessed  to  the  sledge,  the  Rein-deer  bounds  } 
over  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the  i 
equally  hardened  surface  of  the  enow  : of  its 
milk  they  make  their  cheese  ; its  flesh  sup-  J 
plies  them  with  food  ; and  the  skins  furnish  j 
them  not  only  with  clothing,  but  with  I 
their  tents  and  bedding.  In  short,  this  ani-  I 
mal  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  services 
to  the  simple  and  harmless  inhabitants  of 
Lapland,  who,  undisturbed  by  the  sound  of 
war,  or  the  anxieties  which  commerce  brings, 
lead  a kind  of  pastoral  life,  even  within  the 
frozen  limits  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  have 
no  other  cores  than  those  of  providing  for 
the  rigours  of  their  long  winter,  and  of 
rearing  and  supporting  their  numerous  herds 
of  Rein-deer,  which  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute almost  their  whole  wealth.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  have  eulogized  the  great  happiness 
of  the  Laplanders  in  terms  too  extravagant 
for  the  sober  pen  of  truth,  and,  quitting  de- 
scriptive prose,  have  indulged  in  the  pieasant 
reveries  of  poetical  fiction  : thus  — 

“ Here  stands  secure,  beneath  the  northern  zone, 

O sacTed  Innocence,  thy  turf-built  throne  : 

’Tis  here  thou  wav'st  aloft  thy  snowy  wings. 

Far  from  the  pride  of  courts  and  pomp  of  tings.* 

But,  in  fact,  if  the  poor  Laplander  be 
really  so  happy,  it  arises  from  hi*  being  j 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  luxury,  occasioned  j 
by  the  sterility  of  his  native  land,  and  his  j 
non-intercourse  with  highly  civilized  and 
polished  nations.  Their  state  of  felicity  has,  1 
indeed,  some  serious  drawbacks.  The  winter 
may  be  said  to  continue  nearly  nine  months, 
and  is  of  a rigour  unknown  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  the  world  ; the  sun  is 
invisible  for  a certain  period,  and  the  moon 
and  stars,  with  the  frequent  coruscations 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  reflection 
from  the  snow,  constitute  the  only  light 
afforded  by  nature.  The  short  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  when  once  fairly  commenced, 
is  scarcely  less  oppressive,  from  the  innumer- 
able legions  of  musquitocs,  which  abound  to 
such  a degree  in  the  marshy  districts,  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  walk 
j abroad  with  common  comfort,  to  anoint  their 
faces  with  a mixture  of  tar  and  milk  ! 
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The  chief  food  of  the  Rein-deer  is  a species 
of  lichen,  or  moss,  which  covers  large  tracts 
of  the  northern  regions,  and  on  which  these 
animals  delight  to  browse.  “ Lapland,”  we 
are  told,  **  is  divided  into  two  tracts,  called 
the  alpine  and  the  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Tjel- 
len,  divide  that  country  from  Norway,  ex- 
tending towards  the  White  Sea  as  far  as 
Russia,  and  are  frequently  more  than  twelve 
miles  in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the 
woodland  division,  lies  to  the  east  of  this, 
and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Norway  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly 
■tony  and  barren,  being  covered  with  one 
continued  tract  of  wood,  of  old  pine-trees. 
This  tract  has  a very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great 
quantities  of  a black  hanging  lichen,  grow- 
ing in  filaments  resemhling  locks  of  hair, 
while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  white  lichens. 

I Between  this  wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a region 
I called  the  Woodland,  or  Desert  Lapmark, 
j of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
j most  savage  and  horrid  appearnnee,  consist- 
ting  of  scattered  and  uncultivated  woods, 
j and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren  sand, 
mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains. 
When  the  mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract 
have  been  burnt,  either  by  lightning  or 
any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produces  the  white  lichen  which 
covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps.  The 
j Rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their  highest 
| parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms 
and  snows,  not  to  fly  the  heat  of  the  lower 
regions,  but  to  avoid  the  gnat  and  gad-fly. 
In  winter  these  intensely  cold  mountains, 
whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere, 
can  no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  return  to  the  desert  and  subsist 
upon  the  lichens.” 

“ To  the  natives  of  North  America,"  to 
use  the  words  of  a contemporsTy  writer,  “ the 
Reindeer  is  only  known  as  a beast  of  chace, 
but  it  is  a most  important  one:  there  is  hardly 
a part  of  the  animal  which  is  not  made  nvail- 

• able  to  some  useful  purpose.  Clothing  made 
of  the  skin  is,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson, 

i «o  impervious  to  the  cold,  that,  with  the  ad- 

• dition  of  a blanket  of  the  same  material, 
any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouack  on  the 

» snow  with  safety  in  the  most  intense  cold 
of  an  arctic  winter’s  night.  The  venison, 
when  in  high  condition,  has  several  inches 
of  fat  on  the  haunches,  and  is  said  to  equal 

• that  of  the  fallow-deer  in  our  best  English 
parks  5 the  tongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  arc 

• reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pcm- 

• mic&n  is  formed  by  pouring  one-third  part 
of  melted  fat  over  the  pounded  meat,  and 

. incorporating  them  well  together.  The  Es- 
quimaux and  Greenlanders  consider  the 

• stomach  or  paunch  with  its  contents  a great 
delicacy  ; and  Captain  James  Ross  >avs  thut 

•■those  contents  form  the  only  vegetable  food 

• which  the  natives  of  Boothia  ever  taste. 
IFor  further  particulars,  und  there  are  many 

• and  interesting,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ri- 
c chard  son's  Fauna  Boreal!- Americana,  and 

the  works  of  our  gallant  northern  voyagers 
(generally.” 
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REMORA,  or  SUCKING-FISH.  (Echi- 
ntis .)  This  fish,  which  in  form  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  herring,  and  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  is  the  echeneis  of 
the  Greeks,  and  lias  been  celebrated  from  re- 
mote antiquity  for  its  power  of  adhesion  to 
any  other  animal  or  inanimate  substance:  in 
short,  the  most  incredible  stories  are  related 
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by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists  with 
all  possible  gravity  and  good  faith  ; among 
others,  that  Antony’s  ship,  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  wus  kept  motionless  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Remora,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  several  hundred  sailors  ; and  that  1 
the  vessel  of  Caligula  was  detained  between  j 
Astura  and  Actium  by  another  of  these  fish  I 
found  sticking  to  the  helm,  and  whose 
solitary  efforts  could  not  be  countervailed  by  j 
a crew  of  four  hundred  able  seamen,  till 
several  of  the  latter,* on  examining  into  the 
cause  of  the  detention,  perceived  the  im- 
pediment, and  detached  the  Remora  from 
its  hold.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  fins  of 
this  fish  are  particularly  weak,  on  which 
account  it  attaches  itself  to  various  bodies, 
and  is  found  not  only  fastened  to  ships,  but 
to  whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes  ; and 
with  such  extreme  tenacity  is  this  hold 
maintained,  that,  unless  the  effort  of  separa- 
tion be  applied  in  a particular  direction,  it 
is  impossible  to  effect  the  disunion  without 
the  destruction  of  the  fish  itself.  In  stormy 
nnd  boisterous  weather,  the  Remora,  like 
the  lumpfish  and  some  others,  will  also  often 
adhere  to  rocks. 

The  Remora  is  principally  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Its 
general  colour  is  an  uniform  brown  ; the 
skin  smooth  and  destitute  of  seules,  but 
marked  with  numerous  impressed  points  or 
pores  : the  mouth  is  large,  and  furnished 
with  very  numerous  small  teeth  ; and  the 
lower  jaw  is  rather  longer  than  the  upper  : 
the  eyes  are  small,  with  yellow  irides  : the 
lateral  line  commences  above  the  pectoral 
tins,  and  from  thence,  pretty  suddenly  de- 
scending, runs  straight  in  the  tail,  which  is  of 
a slightly  forked,  or  rather  lunated  form. 
Another  species,  the  Indian  Rkmoka  ( Eche - 
mis  neverates ),  which  is  of  a more  slender 
or  lengthened  shape,  is  said  to  be  employed 
by  the  nutives  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  in 
their  pursuit  of  turtles,  with  great  success. 

A ring  is  fastened  round  the  tail  of  the  fish 
in  suen  a manner  as  to  prevent  its  escape, 
urnl  a long  cord  fastened  to  the  ring.  When 
the  boat  bus  arrived  as  near  as  it  well  can  to 
a turtle  that  is  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  is  the  custom  of  these  animals,  the 
boatmen  throw  the  Remora  into  the  sea, 
nnd  giving  it  the  proper  length  of  cord,  it 
soon  utluches  itself  to  the  breast  of  the  sleep- 
ing turtle,  und  both  urc  then  druwn  into  the 
bout  with  ease.  The  apparatus  by  which 
this  adhesion  is  accomplished  by  the  Ucmoru 
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consists  of  an  oval  area  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  traversed  by  numerous  partitions,  each 
of  which  is  fringed  at  the  end  by  a row  of 
very  numerous  perpendicular  teeth,  or  fila- 
ineuts,  while  the  whole  oval  space  is  strength- 
ened by  a longitudinal  septum. 

REPTILES.  ( Jicptilia .)  The  name  given 
to  a class  of  cold-blooded  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, whose  movements  are  usually  confined 
to  crawling  and  swimming,  and  whose  res- 
piration is  aerial  and  incomplete.  They 
have  the  heart  so  constructed  that  at  each 
contraction  a portion  only  of  the  blood 
received  from  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
is  sent  into  the  lungs,  the  remainder  of  this 
fluid  returning  into  the  general  circulation 
without  having  passed  through  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  without  having  been  sub- 
jected there  to  respiration.  Hence  it  results 
that  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  is 
less  than  in  the  Mammalia ; and  though 
several  of  them  leap  and  run  with  celerity 
on  certain  occasions,  their  habits  are  gene- 
rally sluggish,  their  digestion  excessively 
slow,  their  sensations  obtuse,  and,  in  cold  or 
temperate  climates,  they  pass  nearly  the 
whole  winter  in  a state  of  lethargy.  In  their 
general  form,  Reptiles  approach  Mammalia 
nearer  than  Birds  ; but  they  offer  in  this 
respect  many  variations,  as  may  be  6cen  by 
comparing  together,  a Tortoise,  a Crocodile, 
a Serpent,  and  a Frog.  Their  head  is  almost 
always  small,  and  their  body  very  much 
lengthened  out ; some,  as  Serpents,  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  members,  or  have  only 
traces  of  them  ; but  the  greater  number  of 
these  animals,  the  Lizard  and  Frog  for  in- 
stance, have  four  limbs,  formed  so  ns  to  serve 
for  walking  or  swimming.  The  skeleton  in 
this  class  presents  much  greater  variations 
in  its  structure,  than  in  warm-blooded  Ver- 
tebrata.  All  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  wanting  in  one  or  another  group, 
excepting  the  head  and  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn ; but  the  bones  of  which  these  are 
composed  always  preserve  a great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Mammalia  and  Birds,  and 
are  easily  recognized  as  being  analagous  to 
them.  Their  brain,  which  is  proportionally 
very  small,  is  not  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital  facul- 
ties as  in  the  Mammalia  ; for  they  continue 
to  live  and  to  execute  voluntary  movements 
for  a considerable  time  after  being  deprived 
of  the  brain,  and  even  after  the  loss  of  the 
head  : their  muscles  also  preserve  their  irri- 
tability for  a considerable  time  after  being 
severed  from  the  body  ; and  their  heart  con- 
tinues to  pulsate  for  hours  after  it  has  been 
torn  from  the  body.  Reptiles  dive  with  more 
facility,  and  remain  longer  under  water  than 
either  the  Mammalia  or  Birds,  the  smallness 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  permitting  them 
to  suspend  the  process  of  respiration,  without 
arresting  the  course  of  the  blood.  No  Rep- 
tile hatches  its  eggs.  Some  on  quitting  the 
egg  have  the  form  and  gills  of  fishes  ; and 
certain  genera  retain  these  organs  even  after 
the  development  of  their  lungs.  In  other 
Reptiles  which  produce  eggs,  the  young  is 
already  formed  and  considerably  advanced 
withiu  the  egg  at  the  time  the  parent  de- 


posit* it.  Reptiles  alto  present  more  varied  I 
forms,  characters,  and  modet  of  gait,  lhau  !j 
the  other  classes  of  animals  ; and  it  i»  in  jj 
their  production  more  especially,  that  No-  :| 
ture  seem*  to  have  tried  to  imagine  grotesque  j[ 
forms,  and  to  have  modified  in  every  pottiole  I 
way  the  general  plan  adopted  for  all  verte-  ;[ 
brated  animals,  and  for  the  oviparous  chute*  i, 
in  particular. 

Reptiles  are  endowed  with  five  senses,  but  I 
none  of  them  in  great  perfection.  In  those  j 
species  which  are  covered  with  scales  or  jj 
plates,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  obtuse;  jj 
and  in  the  specie*  which  liave  a naked  skin,  J 
such  as  the  Frog,  it  is  also  weak,  in  conse-  j 
quence  of  not  being  adherent  to  the  body,  J 
but  envelope*  it  like  a bag.  In  the  Serj<en!s  ,| 
the  eye*  are  immovable,  destitute  of  eyelit^  |j 
and  covered  with  a corneous  substance  ; in  || 
some  genera  three  eyelids  are  distinguish-  ( 
able,  while  others  are  destitute  of  sight,  jl 
Their  nostrils  are  small,  and  they  appear  to  • 
have  a very  weak  6ense  of  smell.  They  have  | j 
no  delicacy  of  taste,  for  almost  all  the  species  :i 
swallow  tneir  food  entire  ; and  those  in  j J 
which  the  tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  this  i| 
organ  serves  chiefly  os  an  instrument  for  the  11 
seizure  of  their  food.  None  of  them  have  j 
true  fleshy  lips  ; and  some,  such  a*  the  Tor-  jl 
toises,  are  provided  with  a horny  bill,  like  || 
that  of  a parrot;  others  have  teeth  of  various  i 
forms,  which  are  not,  however,  formed  for  j j 
mastication,  but  to  assist  in  holding  their  •[ 
prey.  Various  serpents  have  hollow  fangs,  j 
which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure,  when  they  i 
open  their  mouths  to  bite,  and  these  fangs 
have  apertures,  from  which  they  inject  into  j 
the  wounds  made  by  them  an  active  and  f 
deadly  poison. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  forms  and 
habits  of  the  reptile  world  attracted  at-  I 
tention,  and  appear  to  have  been  pretty  | 
well  understood.  The  ancient  monuments  1 
of  the  Egyptians  show  this  ; and  numerous  J 
passages  iu  the  Old  Testament  prove  that  a 
similar  knowledge  existed  when  the  Scrip-  J 
tures  were  written.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  j 
that  among  the  Organic  Remains  which  the  I 
industry  and  science  of  inquiring  minds  j 
have  lately  brought  to  light,  none  present 
forms  more  wonderful,  or  proportions  more 
gigantic,  than  some  of  the  Fossil  Reptiiia. 
[See  Ichthyosaurus : Iguakodos  : Put-  I 

5IOSAUKUS  : NoTHOSACRUS,  &C-] 

RETEPORA.  AgenusofthePolypiferous 
corallines  which  is  allied  to  E^schara,  and  J 
has  the  leaf-like  expansion  pierced  like  net-  , 
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work  ; our  figure  will  show  the  appearance 
of  this  genus.  The  species  represented  is 
| often  called  Neptune’s  Rullles.  and  is  the 
! Retcpora  cellulosa  of  naturalists.  It  is  some 
of  the  recent  species  ; there  are  others  found 
in  a fossil  state. 

I RIIEA.  [See  Ostrich,  American.! 

RHINOCEROS.  (Rhinoceros.)  This  large 
: and  uncouth-looking  Pachydermatous  genus 
| inhabits  the  hotter  regions  of  Asia  and 
i Africa,  and,  next  to  the  Elephant,  contains 
| the  most  powerful  of  quadrupeds.  Thecom- 
I mon  Indian  Rhinoceros  (R.  unicornis ) is 
i usually  about  twelve  feet  long  from  the  tip  of 
i the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; its  height 
1 is  about  seven  feet  ; and  the  circumference 
of  its  body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
The  back,  instead  of  rising,  as  in  the  Ele- 
phant, sinks  in  considerably ; the  head  is 
moderately  large  and  long  ; the  upper  lip 
protrudes  considerably,  and  being  extremely 
pliable,  answers  the  end  of  a small  proboscis: 
but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  is  the  pos- 
I ses>iou  of  a solid,  slightly  curved,  sharp- 
pciuted  horn,  which  rests  on  a strong  arch 
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formed  by  the  nasal  bones.  This  horn  is 
sometimes  (but  not  generullv)  as  much  as 
three  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  is  used  as  a 
most  powerful  and  effective  weapon.  The 
animal  is  also  characterized  by  having  seven 
molars  on  each  side  above  and  below,  with 
only  four  incisors,  und  no  canine  teeth.  The 
ears  are  moderately  large,  upright,  and 
pointed  ; the  eves  small  and  half  closed. 
The  skin  is  thick  and  coarse,  with  a knotty 
or  granulated  surface  ; and  so  impenetrable 
on  the  body  and  limbs,  as  to  resist  either 
the  claws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  the  sword 
or  the  shot  of  the  hunter.  About  the  neck 
the  skin  is  disposed  in  several  large  plaits  or 
folds  ; another  fold  passes  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  fore  legs,  and  another  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  back  to  the  thighs.  The 
tail  is  slender,  flattened  at  the  end,  und  co- 
vered on  the  sides  with  very  stiff  and  thick 
black  hairs  : the  belly  is  somewhat  pendu- 
lous ; the  legs  very  short,  strong,  and  thick  ; 
1 »nd  the  feet  divided  into  three  large  hoofs, 
all  standing  forwards.  In  India  the  Ithino* 

> ceros  leads  a tranquil  indolent  life,  wallow- 
1 ing  on  the  marshy  borders  of  lakes  and 
1 rivers,  and  occasionally  bathing  itself  in 
! their  waters.  Its  movements  are  usually 
slow  ; and  it  carries  its  head  low,  like  the 
1 Hog,  ploughing  up  the  ground  with  its  horn. 


and  making  its  way  by  sheer  force  through 
the  jungle.  It  is  naturally  of  a quiet  and 
inoffensive  disposition,  but  very  furious  and 
dangerous  when  provoked  or  attacked ; 
charging  with  great  impetuosity,  and  tramp- 
ling down,  or  ripping  up  with  its  horn,  any 
animal  which  opposes  it.  The  bones  of  the 
Rliinoceros,  like  those  of  the  Elephant,  arc 
often  found  in  a fossil  state  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  ; and  in  the  year  1772  an  entire 
Rhinoceros  was  found  buried  in  the  banks 
of  a Siberian  river,  in  the  ancient  frozen 
soil,  with  the  skin,  tendons,  and  some  of 
the  flesh,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 

The  Two-horned  Rhinoceros.  ( Rhino- 
ceros bicoi'nis.)  This  species  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Africa,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  kind  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 


the  common  or  single-homed  species  ; and  j 
its  habits  and  manner  of  feeding  are  the  ] 
same:  but  it  differs  greatly  in  the  appearance 
of  its  skin,  which,  instead  of  the  vast  and 
regularly  marked  armour-like  folds  of  the  j 
former,  has  merely  a slight  wrinkle  across  J 
the  shoulders,  and  on  the  hinder  parts,  with  ' 
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a few  fainter  wrinkles  on  the  sides  ; so  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  common  Rhinoceros,  : 
it  appears  almost  smooth  : the  skin,  however, 
is  rough  or  tuberculated  : but  what  con-  | 
stitutes  the  specific  or  principal  distinction  j 
is,  that  the  nose  is  furnished  with  two  horns,  : 
one  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and 
situated  higher  up  ; und  that  they  arc  fixed 
to  tiie  nose  by  a strong  apparatus  of  muscles 
and  tendons,'  so  that  they  are  loose  when 
the  animal  is  in  a quiescent  state,  but  become 
firm  and  immovable  when  he  is  enraged. 
His  manner  of  feeding,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars, is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller.  He  informs  us,  that, 

“ besides  the  trees  capable  of  most  resistance, 
there  are,  in  the  vast  forests  within  the  rains, 
trees  of  a softer  consistence,  and  of  a very 
succulent  quality,  which  6eem  to  be  destined 
for  his  principal  food.  For  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  highest  branches  of  these,  his 
upper  lip  is  capable  of  being  lengthened  out 
SO'  as  to  increase  his  power  of  laying  hold 
with  this  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Elephant 
does  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the 
assistance  of  liis  tongue,  he  pulls  down  the 
uPl»cr  brandies  which  have  most  leaves,  and 
these  he  devours  first;  having  stripped  the 
tree  of  its  branches,  he  does  not  therefore 
uhandon  it,  but,  placing  his  snout  as  low  in 
the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horns  will  enter, 
he  rips  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces 
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j it  to  thin  pieces,  like  60  many  laths  ; and 

I when  he  has  thus  prepared  it,  he  embraces 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can  in  his  monstrous 
jaws,  and  twists  it  round  with  as  much  ease 
as  an  ox  would  do  a root  of  celery.  When 
pursued,  and  in  fear,  he  possesses  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  swiftness,  considering  his 
size,  the  apparent  unwieldiness  of  his  body, 
his  great  weight  before,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  legs.  He  is  long,  and  has  a kind  of  trot, 
which,  after  a few  minutes,  increases  in  a 
great  proportion,  and  takes  in  a great  dis- 
tance ; but  this  is  to  be  understood  with  a 
degree  of  moderation.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
a pluin  he  beats  the  horse  in  swiftness.  I 
have  passed  him  with  ease,  and  seen  many 
worse  mounted  do  the  same;  and  though  it 
is  true  that  a horse  can  seldom  come  up  with 
him,  this  is  owing  to  his  cunning,  and  not 
his  swiftness.  He  makes  constantly  from 
wood  to  wood,  and  forces  himself  into  the 
thickest  part  of  them.  The  trees  that  are 
frush,  or  dry,  are  broke  down,  like  as  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  fall  behind  him  and  on 
his  sides  in  all  directions.  Others  that  are 
more  pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of  sap,  are 
bent  buck  by  his  weight  and  the  velocity 
of  his  motions.  And,  after  he  has  passed, 
restoring  themselves  like  a green  branch  to 
their  natural  position,  they  sweep  the  in- 
cautious pursuer  and  his  horse  from  the 
the  ground,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  against 
the  surrounding  trees.  The  eyes  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros are  very  small,  and  he  seldom  turns 
his  head,  and  therefore  sees  nothing  but  what 
is  before  him.  To  this  he  owes  his  death, 
and  never  escapes  if  there  is  so  much  plain 
as  to  enable  the  horse  to  get  before  him. 
His  pride  and  fury,  then,  make  him  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  escaping,  but  by  victory 
over  his  enemy.  He  stands  fora  moment  at 
bay,  then,  at  a start,  runs  forward  at  the 
horse,  like  the  wrild  boar,  whom,  in  his  man- 
ner of  action,  he  very  much  resembles.  The 
horse  easily  avoids  him,  by  turning  short 
aside  ; and  this  is  the  fatal  instant  : the 
naked  man,  with  the  sword,  drops  from  be- 
hind the  principal  horseman,  and,  unseen 
by  the  Rhinoceros,  who  is  seeking  his  enemy, 
the  horse,  he  gives  him  a stroke  across  the 
tendon  of  the  heel,  which  renders  him  in- 
capable of  further  flight  or  resistance." 

Another  species  of  Rhinoceros,  less  power- 
ful and  savage,  is  found  in  Java  ; of  this 
we  figure  the  skull,  which  will  serve  also  to 
illustrate  the  structure  of  the  head  ; a third, 
which  possesses  two  horns,  in  Sumatra  ; aud 
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three  species  are  said  to  be  known  in  Africa  : 
but  the  most  formidable  are  those  we  have 
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described.  The  skin  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  on 
article  in  great  demand  in  several  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  U manufactured  into 
the  best  and  hardest  leather  that  can  be  j 
imagined;  and  targets  and  shields  are  made 
of  it,  that  are  proof  against  even  the  stroke  . 
of  a scimitar.  When  polished,  the  skin  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  tortoise  shell.  j 
Their  horns  are  manufactured  into  drinking  ! 
cups,  the  hilts  of  swords,  and  snuff-boxes,  by 
several  oriental  nations  ; and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  we  are  told,  the  ladies 
of  fashion  used  them  in  their  baths,  to  hold 
their  essence  bottles  and  oils. 

In  M.  de  Blainville’s  great  work  on  the 
Osteography  of  the  Vertebratse,  he  admits 
five  living  species  as  indisputable  ; two  of 
which  are  African  — the  black  rhinoceros  of  1 
the  Cape  (R.  bicomis),  and  the  white  rhino-  > 
ceros  of  Southern  Africa,  first  distinguished 
by  Dr.  Burchell  (R.  simus) ; three  are 
Asiatic  — the  Rhinoceros  of  India  (R.  uni- 
cornis), the  rhinoceros  of  Java,  with  one 
horn  (R.  Javanus ),  and  that  of  Sumatra, 
with  two  horns  (R.  Sumatranus ).  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith  discovered  a third  species,  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  peculiarities,  by  the 
great  length  of  the  second  horn.  This  is  the 
Rhinoceros  Ketloa,  described  by  that  distin- 
guished naturalist ; a fine  specimen  of  it 
exists  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Some  accounts  would  likewise  lead 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a rhinoceros 
in  Africa  with  one  horn,  which  would  form 
another  species  to  be  added  to  the  preceding. 

Among  the  fossil  rhinoceroses,  M.  de 
Blainville  admits  but  three  European  spe- 
cies as  certain.  The  first  is  the  rhinoceros 
with  partitioned  nostrils  (R.  tichorhiniu).  , 
This  species,  destitute  of  incisors,  had  three 
toes  on  each  foot,  the  cranium  elongated.  , 
the  nostrils  separated  by  a bony  partition  ; . 
its  nose  was  provided  with  two  horns  ; its 
molars  approached  those  of  the  Rhinoceros  I 
camus;  its  bones  were  short  and  strong,  I 
and  its  body  covered  with  hair.  On  this 
subject  he  remarks,  that  these  hairs  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  described  as 
forming  a long  and  thick  fur,  but  at  most 
they  did  not  exceed  three  lines  in  length. 

R.  tichorhinns  is  found  in  the  deposits  formed 
during  the  diluvian  epoch.  It  is  probable 
that  it  inhabited  Siberia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  This  is  the  species  which  J 
has  been  found  preserved  in  the  ice  of  the  I 
North  of  Asia.  The  second  species  is  the  ! 
rhinoceros  with  nostrils  not  partitioned  I 
(R.  leptorhinus),  which  had  persistent  in-  j 
cisors,  but  concealed  In  the  gums,  three  toes  ; 
on  each  foot,  two  horns,  an  elongated  era-  | 
nium,  and  slender  bones.  This  species.  | 
which  is  not  so  well  characterized  as  the  , 
preceding,  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
superior  tertiaries  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  i 
France.  M.  de  Blainville  likewise  refers 
the  bones  found  in  caverns  in  the  south  of 
France  to  R • t ichorhinus,  while  those  of  the  j 
north  and  of  Belgium  contain  onlv  the  re-  , 
mains  of  the  preceding  species.  — The  third 
species  is  the  rhinoceros  with  incisors  (R. 
incisivus),  characterized  by  half  salient  in- 
cisors in  the  two  jaws,  four  toes  on  the  an- 
terior feet,  flat  metatarsi,  &c.  It  would 
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appear  that  the  male  bore  two  horns,  and 
that  the  female  was  destitute  of  these  ap- 
pendages. The  latter,  for  this  reason,  has 
been  made  the  type  of  the  genus  Acerothc- 
rium  of  M.  Kaup.  The  R.  incisivua  is  found 
in  the  middle  tertiary  formations,  and  has 
been  described  under  many  names.  In  the 
Sewalik  Hills,  in  India,  Dr.  Falconer  and 
Major  Cautley  have  discovered  remains  of 
other  fossil  species  ; figures  of  these  are  given 
in  their  Fauna  antiqua  Sivalensis : the. origi- 
nals are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  appears  that  rhinoceroses  have  not  ex- 
isted during  the  whole  commencement  of 
the  tertiary  epoch,  for  the  eocene  formations 
yield  no  trace  of  them.  They  have  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  middle  or  miocene 
period,  during  which  the  R.  incisivua  has 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch  this 
i species  has  been  replaced  by  the  R.  lepto- 
rhinus , and  during  the  diluvian  epoch,  it  is 
■ the  R.  tichorhinua  which  has  been  the  most 
i abundant  and  most  widely  diffused.  In  the 
j present  day  rhinoceroses  do  not  exist  in 
Europe,  and  are  only  found  in  the  warmest 
i countries.  We  find  three  species  in  Africa, 
one  species  in  Continental  Asia,  and  two  in 
i the  Sunda  Islands.  America  and  New  Hol- 
I land  have  not  any  at  present,  and  do  not 
i appear  to  have  possessed  any  in  the  epoch 
i anterior  to  our  own. 

RHIPIDURA.  [See  Faxtail.] 

RHIZOPODA.  [See  Polvthalamia,  p. 

: mo.] 

RHIZOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Acalephoe. 

RHOPALOCERA.  The  first  section  of  the 
1 Lepidoptera,  in  the  recent  Classification  of 
1 Insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Papilio 
(Linn.),  and  deriving  its  name  from  gene- 

• rally  buying  the  antenme,  which  are  thin 
i and  elongated,  terminated  by  a knob.  This 
» section  comprises  the  well-known  tribes  of 
1 Butterflies,  whose  elegant  forms  and  beau- 
t tiful  colours  may  be  mistaken  for.  “winged 
t flowers  or  flying  gems.'  They  vary  greatly 

: in  size,  os  well  as  in  the  diversity  of  their 
e colours:  here,  in  our  native  fields,  we  have 
* some  species  not  an  inch  across  the  wings, 

» while  in  India  and  South  America  are  to 
be  seen  fluttering  in  the  sun’s  warm  rays, 

I gorgeous  specimens  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
(expanse.  Their  flight  is  also  as  varied  as  i 
•.  that  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  can  as 
•readily  be  distinguished  by  the  skilful  col-  . 
•lector.  Some  skim  along  the  plain  with 
.'graceful  elegance  ; others  fly  more  slowly,  ! 
tand  with  an  undulating  motion  t while 
others,  again,  rise  high  into  the  air,  and  Bail 
over  the  topmost  branches  of  the  sturdy  oak. 

"I The  prevalence  of  particular  colours  in 
-oertfiin  groups  also  deserves  mention  : thus 
'•the  Polqommnti are  chiefly  blue  ; among  the 
iPirri/Us  the  colour  is  cither  white  or  orange 
btipped  with  black  ; in  the  llipparchi<£, 
dull  brown  ; in  Lycvnui,  bright  copper 
■colour  ; while  the  N i/mphnlidce  have  their 
•wings  varied  with  beautiful  eves  or  spots  ; • 
•and  the  FritiUarie*  are  fulvous,  varied  on 

• the  under  side  with  pearly  patches.  — We 
tfnight  extend  this  article  to  an  indefinite  | 


length  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
var.ous  habits,  the  distinctive  characters, 
and  the  transformations,  &c.  of  these  beau- 
tiful insects  ; but  we  trust  the  reader  will 
excuse  us  if  we  at  once  refer  him,  for  such 
additional  information  os  our  spuce  would 
allow,  to  the  articles  Papilio  and  Lkpidop- 
tei:a. 

FHIYNCHCEA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds  allied  to  the  Snipes.  The  species 
Riiynciuea  Austkai.is,  which  is  a summer 
visitant  of  New  South  Wales,  in  its  habits 
and  disposition  partakes  both  of  the  true 
Snipes  and  the  Sandpipers  ; running  about, 
like  the  latter,  among  the  rushes  <or  on  the 
bare  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Olive- 
green,  with  narrow  bars  and  marblings  of 
dark  brown,  is  the  prevailing  colour  ; and  a 
pale  buff  stripe  runs  from  the  bill  down  the 
centre  of  the  head  to  the  nape  ; breast  and 
all  the  under  surface  white  ; legs  pale  green. 
The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female, 
and  has  the  sides,  back,  and  front  of  the  neck 
much  lighter  and  mingled  with  patches  of 
white  ; wings  more  olive,  the  coverts  orna- 
mented with  numerous  large  irregular 
patches  of  buff,  encircled  with  a narrow  line 
of  black  ; the  buff  bands  on  the  primaries 
richer  and  more  distinct ; the  seapularies 
speckled  with  white  ; the  puteh  on  euch  side 
of  the  cheat  dark  olive,  with  large  patches  of 
white  surrounded  by  a line  of  black.  The 
plumage  of  the  female,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  is  darker,  richer,  and  more  distinctly 
defined.  Mr.  Gould  sa}rs  that  on  dissection 
be  observed  an  anatomical  peculiarity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  the  more  so  as  it 
exists  in  the  female  alone  ; namely,  the 
great  elongation  of  the  trachea,  which  passes 
down  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles 
forming  the  breast  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  making  four  distinct  convolutions 
before  entering  the  lungs.  This  was  after- 
wards exumined  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  states 
that  the  form  and  position  of  the  trachea  in 
the  Rhyiu:]uta  Australis  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Semipalmated  Goose,  figured  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Tab.  14. 

RIIYNCHOPHORA.  An  extensive  group 
or  subsection  of  Coleopterous  insects,  dis- 
tinguished. by  the  front  of  the  head  being 
produced  into  a long  snout  or  rostrum,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth.  The 
body  is  oval  or  rounded  ; the  antenme  are 
inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  are 
short,  elbowed,  and  often  terminated  in  an 
oval  club  ; the  mandibles  are  small  but  ro- 
bust ; the  palpi  short  and  conical ; and  the 
third  tarsul  joint  deeply  bilobed.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  species  are  of  small  or  moderate 
size  ; but  the  elytra  of  some  of  them  are 
most  brilliantly  coloured  : they  are  widely 
distributed,  but  abound  chiefly  in  hot  coun- 
tries, and  all  are  herbivorous.  The  larvre 
are  white  and  fleshy  grubs,  with  strong  and 
homy  jaws,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
gnaw  the  harder  parts  of  vegetable  food,  on 
which  they  subsist. 

These  beetles  are  often  very  hurtful  to 
pluuts,  by  boring  into  the  leaves,  bark,  buds, 
fruit,  and  seeds,  and  feeding  upon  the  soft 
substance  therein  contained.  They  arc  di- 


umal  insects,  Qnd  love  to  come  out  of  their 
retreats  and  enjoy  the  sunshine.  Some  of 
them  fly  well ; but  others  have  no  wings,  or 
only  very  short  ones,  under  the  wing-cases, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  fly.  They  walk 
slowly,  and  being  of  a timid  nature,  and 
without  the  means  of  defence,  when  alarmed 
they  turn  back  their  antenna  under  the 
snout,  fold  up  their  legs,  and  fall  From  the 
plants  on  which  they  live.  The  larva  have 
strong  and  horny  jaws,  with  wliieh  they  gnaw 
those  parts  of  plants  which  serve  for  their 
food.  Some  of  them  bore  into  and  spoil 
fruits,  grain,  and  seeds ; some  attack  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  causing  them  to 
swell  and  become  cankered  ; while  others 
penetrate  into  the  solid  wood,  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  sap,  and  occasion  the  branch 
above  the  seat  of  attack  to  wither  and  die. 
Most  of  these  grubs  are  transformed  within 
the  vegetable  substances  upon  which  they 
! have  lived;  some,  however,  when  fully  grown, 
go  into  the  ground,  where  they  are  changed 
i to  pupa,  and  afterwards  to  beetles.  This 
' subsection  corresponds  with  the  Linnaan 
genera  Bruchus,  Attelabus,  and  Curculio. 

| Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  species  of 
J Rhyncophorous  insects  compose  the  South 
I African  genus  Antliarhinus,  in  one  sex  of 
I which  the  rostrum  is  nearly  three  times  as 
| long  as  the  body,  porrected,  and  as  thin  as  a 
fine  needle.  In  the  great  work  of  Schamhcrr 
I on  these  insects  at  least  7000  species  are  de- 
scribed or  alluded  to. 

! RUYNCIIOPS.  We  learn  from  Wilson’s 
! American  Ornithology,  that  this  truly  sin- 
i gular  bird  was  the  onty  species  of  its  tribe 
j discovered  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Another 
1 species  at  least,  the  R.  orientalis  has  been 
j since  found  in  Africa.  The  species  whose 
I history  we  here  subjoin  is  the  Black  Skjm- 
I MEit  ; or  Sheerwater.  (Rhyne  hops  nigra.) 
j It  is  a bird  of  passage  in  the  United  States, 
and  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
shores  of  New  Jersey  early  in  May.  It  re- 
sides there,  as  well  as  along  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast,  during  the  summer,  and  retires 
early  in  September.  Its  favourite  haunts 


are  low  sand  bars,  raised  above  the  reach 
of  the  summer  tides ; and  also  dry  flat 
sands  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  ocean. 
Early  in  June  these  birds  form  themselves 
into  small  societies,  fifteen  or  twenty  pair 
frequently  breeding  within  a few  yards  of 
each  other.  The  nest  is  a mere  hollow  formed 
in  the  sand  ; and  the  female  lays  three  eggs, 
almost  perfectly  oval,  of  a clear  white, 
marked  with  large  round  spots  of  brownish 


block,  and  intermixed  with  others  erf  a paler 
dusky  hue.  The  female  »iu  on  them  only 
during  the  night,  or  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather.  The  young  remain  for  several 
weeks  before  they  are  able  to  fly  ; are  fed 
with  great  assiduity  by  both  parent*  : and 
seem  to  delight  in  lying’ with  lootened  wings, 
flat  on  the  sand,  enjoying  it*  invigorating 
warmth.  They  breed  but  once  in  the  season. 

The  Sheerwater  is  formed  for  skimming, 
while  on  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its 
food,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  shrimps, 
young  fry,  &c.,  whose  usual  haunts  are  near 
the  shore,  and  towards  the  eurface.  Tliat 
the  lower  mandible,  when  dipt  into  and 
cleaving  the  water,  might  not  retard  the 
bird’s  way,  it  is  thinned  and  sharpened  like 
the  blade  of  a knife ; the  upper  mandible 
being,  at  such  times,  elevated  above  water, 
is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as  being  less  ne- 
cessary, but  tapering  gradually  to  a point, 
that,  on  shutting,  it  may  offer  less  opposition. 
To  prevent  inconvenience  from  the  rushing 
of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  confined  to  the 
mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which,  indeed, 
prevents  mastication  taking  place  there  ; but 
the  stomach,  or  gizzard,  to  which  this  busi- 
ness is  solely  allotted,  is  of  uncommon 
hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far 
surpassing  in  these  respects  any  other  water 
bird  with  which  I am  acquainted.  To  all 
these  is  added  a vast  expansion  cf  wing,  to 
enable  the  bird  to  saTwith  sufficient  celerity 
wliile  dipping  in  the  water.  The  general 
proportion  of  the  length  of  our  swiftest  hawk* 
and  swallows,  to  their  breadth,  is  as  one  to 
two  ; but  in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  not 
only  the  resistance  of  the  air,  but  also  that 
of  the  water,  to  overcome,  a still  greater 
volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  Sheerwater 
measuring  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  forty-four  in  extent.  In  short 
(says  Wilson),  whoever  has  attentively  ex- 
amined this  curious  apparatus,  and  observed 
the  possessor,  with  his  ample  wings,  long 
bending  neck,  and  lower  mandible,  occa- 
sionally dipt  into  and  ploughing  the  surface, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  procures  his 
food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a mere  playful 
amusement,  when  compared  with  the  dashing 
immersions  of  the  tern,  the  gull,  or  the  fish- 
hawk,  who,  to  the  superficial  observer,  appear 
so  superiorly  accommodated. 

The  voice  of  the  Sheerwater  is  harsh  and 
screaming,  resembling  that  of  the  tern,  but 
stronger.  It  flies  with  a 6lowly  flapping 
flight,  dipping  occasionally,  with  steadv  ex- 
panded wings  and  banded  neck,  its  lower 
mandible  into  the  sea,  and.  with  open  mouth, 
receiving  its  food  as  it  ploughs  along  the 
surface.  It  is  rarely  seen  swimming  on  the 
water,  but  frequently  rests  in  large  parties 
on  the  sand  bars  at  low  water.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  this  bird  wc  before  noticed 
ns  nineteen  inches  by  forty- four  : the  length 
of  the  lower  mandible  is  four  inches  and  a 
half ; of  the  upper,  three  inches  and  a half ; 
both  of  a scarlet  red,  tinged  with  orange, 
and  ending  in  black  : the  lower  extremely 
thin  : the  upper  grooved,  so  as  to  receive  the 
edge  of  the  lower  : the  nostril  if  large  and 
pervious,  placed  in  a hollow  near  the  l»a*e 
and  edge  of  the  upper  mandible,  where  it 
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projects  greatly  over  the  lower  ; upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  buck,  and  scapulars,  deep 
black  ; wings  the  same,  except  the  second- 
aries, which  are  white  on  the  inner  vanes, 
and  also  tipt  with  white  ; tail  forked,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  about  an  inch  and 
a half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all 
black,  broadly  edged  on  both  sides  with 
white;  tail-coverts,  white  on  the  outer  side, 
black  in  the  middle  ; front,  passing  down 
the  neck,  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  und 
whole  lower  parts,  pure  white  ; legs  and 
webbed  feet,  bright  scarlet.  The  female  is 
less  than  the  male,  but  the  colours  and 
markings  are  very  similar.  The  Sheerwater 
is  found  on  various  coasts  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  America,  residing  principally  near  the 
tropics,  and  migrating  into  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
his  young.  He  is  rarely  or  never  seen  for 
out  at  sea,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
Sheerwater  Petrel  (.a  species  of  Puffinus). 

RHYNCHOSAURUS.  [See  Sui-pl.] 

RIBBON-FISH.  ( Cepola .)  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Tccniiulir  family.  The  peculiar  characters  of 
this  genus  are  indicated  by  the  name  ; the 
species  being  distinguished  by  their  length- 
ened bodies,  much  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  having  very  small  scales.  In  this  family 
are  three  tribes ; one  having  the  muzzle 
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elongated,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft,  with 
strong  trenchant  teeth,  and  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  upper  : the  other 
tribe  comprehending  genera  which  have  the 
mouth  small  and  little  cleft.  These  occur 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Arctic  Seas  ; and  some  of 
them  are  ten  feet  in  length.  A third  tribe 
has  the  muzzle  short,  and  the  mouth  cleft 
obliquely. 

RICE-BIRD.  {Loxia  oryzivora.)  This 
bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a Greenfinch, 
is  a native  of  Java,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Java  Sparrow.  The  bill  is  extremely 
thick,  and  of  a fine  red  colour  above  and 
beneath,  except  towards  the  point,  where 
there  is  a little  space  of  white.  The  eyes 
are  dark,  and  the  iridcs  red.  The  whole 
head  is  black,  except  a white  oval  spot  on 
each  cheek  : the  neck,  breast,  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings,  arc  of  a fine  bluish 
ash-colour,  the  rump  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  back  ; while  the  ash-colour  on  the 
breast  changes  gradually  towards  the  belly 
into  a blossom-colour,  terminating  in  a dirty 
white.  The  greater  quill-feathers,  as  well 
as  the  whole  tail,  are  black  ; the  legs  and 


feet  are  of  a faint  red  hue  5 and  the  claws 
are  of  a dingy  white.  From  the  general 
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plumage  being  remarkably  smooth  and 
even,  this  bird  derives  a peculiar  beauty. 

RICE-BUNTING,  RICE-BIRD,  or  BOB- 
O-LINK.  (Dolichonyx  onjzivorus. ) The  spe- 
cific cha:  acters  of  this  bi  r<l  are  — tail-feathers 
very  acute ; adult  male,  in  spring  dress, 
black,  the  hind  head  yellowish  white  ; 
scapulars,  rump,  and  tail-coverts,  white, 
tinged  with  ash.  The  Rice-Bunting  mi- 
grates over  the  continent  of  America  from 
Labrador  to  Mexico,  and  over  the  Great 
Antilles,  appearing  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  United  States  about  the  end  of 
March.  Their  food  is  insects  and  worms, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  grassy  meadows.  In 
the  autumn  they  sometimes  attack  the  crops 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  song  of  the  male 
continues,  with  little  interruption,  as  long 
as  the  female  is  sitting,  and  is  singular  and 
pleasant ; it  consists  of  a jingling  medley  of 
short,  variable  notes,  confused,  rapid,  and 
continuous.  The  relish  for  song  und  mer- 
riment is  confined  to  the  male  ; but  he 
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generally  loses  his  musical  talent  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  from  which 
time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  his  plumage 
begins  to  lose  its  gay  colours,  and  to  assume 
the  humble  hue  of  that  of  the  female.  About 
the  middle  of  August  they  enter  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  on  their  way  to  the 
south.  There,  along  the  shores  of  the  large 
rivers  lined  with  floating  fields  of  wild  rice, 
they  find  abundant  subsistence,  grow  fut, 
and  their  flesh  becomes  little  inferior  in 
flavour  to  that  of  the  European  Ortolan  ; 011 
which  uccount  the  Reed  or  Rice-birds,  us 
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they  are  then  called,  are  shot  in  great  num- 
bers. When  the  cool  nights  in  October 
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commence,  they  move  still  farther  south,  till 
they  reach  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Ja- 
maica. 

RIFLE  BIRD.  (Ptiloris  Paradiseus.) 
This  magnificent  bird  which  Mr.  Gould 
considers  is  without  exception  the  most  gor- 
geously plumaged  one  yet  discovered  in 
Australia,  is  found  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  that  country,  inhabiting  the 
“ brushes."  The  general  colour  of  the  male 
is  a rich  velvety  black,  glossed  on  the  upper 
surface  with  brownish  lilac  ; under  surface 
similar,  but  all  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen 
and  flanks  brondly  margined  with  rich 
olive-green  ; feathers  of  the  head  and  throat 
small,  scale-like,  and  of  a shining  metallic 
blue-green  ; two  centre  tail-feathers  rich 
shining  metallic  green,  the  remainder  deep 
black  ; bill  and  feet  black.  But  while  the 
male  is  adorned  with  hues  only  equalled  by 
some  species  of  the  lYochilidce  or  Humming- 
birds, the  dress  of  the  female  is  remarkably 
plain  and  sombre.  The  Rifle  Bird’s  powers 
of  flight  are  very  limited,  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  truncate  form  of  the  wing ; 
but  owing  to  that  structure  it  ascends  the 
upright  boles  of  trees  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  the  Climacteric  many  of  whose 
habits  it  possesses. 

RING-DOVE.  ( Columba palumbus.')  This 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Pigeon  tribe,  mea- 
suring above  seventeen  inches  in  length. 
Its  bill  is  pale  red  ; the  eyes  pale  yellow  ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  bluish  ash,  deep- 
est on  the  upper  parts  of  the  back  ; the  head 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  pale  ash  gray  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  vinous 
ash  ; the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  dull  white. 
It  receives  its  name  from  having  a semi- 
circular line  of  white  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  above  and  beneath  which  the 
feathers  are  glossy,  and  of  a varying  hue 
I according  to  the  light  in  which  they  are 
i seen  : the  greater  quills  are  dusky,  and  all 
of  them  excepting  the  outermost,  edged 
with  white : from  the  point  of  the  wing  a 


white  line  extendi  downward*,  poking  above  ! 
the  bastard  wing  : the  tail  i«  o*h  gray,  tipped 
with  black  : legs  red,  and  partly  covered  |l 
with  feathers  ; claws  black.  The  King-dove  . 
is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  Eu-  | 
rope  ; and  is  said  to  be  migratory ; though  I 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  v. 
main  and  regularly  breed  here.  They  iel-  1 
dom  fly  singly,  but  in  large  flocks  ; and  they  ( 
subsist  on  grain,  acorn*,  ivy- berries,  and  j 
other  wild  fruits.  Their  cooing  is  louder  • 
and  more  plaintive  than  tint  of  the  common  : 
Pigeon,  but  is  not  heard  except  in  pairing  j 
time,  or  during  fine  weather. 

“The  Ring-dove,"  as  Mr.  Waterton  ob-  j 
serves,  “ lays  two  snow-white  eggs  on  a nest  ! 
which  mav  be  termed  a platform  of  sticks, 
so  sparingly  put  together,  that  the  eggs  are 
easily  seen  through  it  by  an  eye  habituated  j 
to  look  for  them.  On  inspecting  this  ap- 
parent commencement  or  remnant  of  a nest, 
one  is  led  to  surmise,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  young  are  necessarily  exposed  to  many 
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a cold  and  bitter  blast  during  the  spring  of 
this  ever-changing  climate.  ‘ But  God  tem- 
pers the  wind,’  said  Maria,  ‘ to  the  shorn 
lamb  ;’  and  in  the  case  before  us.  instinct 
teaches  the  parent  bird  to  sit  upon  its  off- 
spring for  a longer  period  after  they  are 
hatched  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
droppings  of  the  young,  which  the  old  bird! 
of  some  species  carefully  convey  away,  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  of  the  Ring- 
dove. They  soon  form  a kind  of  piaster, 
strong  and  scentless.  This  adds  consistency 
to  the  nest,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
defence  against  the  cold.  The  ornithologist, 
while  going  his  autumnal  beats,  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  on  seeing  this,  will  know  im- 
mediately  that  the  nest  has  contained  young : j 
should  this  be  wanting,  he  may  conclude 
that  the  nest  has  been  abandoned  at  an  early 
period.  As  he  will  find  but  very  few  nests 
with  this  species  of  plaster  in  them,  he  may 
conclude,  to  a certainty,  that  the  Ring-dove 
lias  a host  of  enemies  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  rear 
its  voung  to  that  state  in  which  the  faculty 
of  flying  saves  them  from  destruction.  No 
bird ‘in  the  British  dominion?  seems  to  resort 
to  so  manv  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  purpose 
of  incubation  as  the  Ring-dove.  Not  a tree.  I 
from  the  towering  pine  to  the  1 owl  v thorn,  | 
ever  comes  amiss  to  it.  * • • During  the  J 
winter  months  they  arc  exceedingly  shy  and^ 
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| timorous,  seeking  for  safety  iu  lofty  flight, 
1 uie  moment  they  see  you  approach.  They 
become  quite  silent  towards  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  their  notes  are  reduced  to 
halt  their  number  for  some  days  before  they 
cease  to  coo  entirely.  At  this  period  they 
discontinue  those  graceful  risings  and  sink- 
ings in  the  air,  in  which  they  appear  to  bo 
much  advantage  during  the  whole  of  the 
breeding  season.  * * * As  yet,  all  attempts 
to  reclaim  this  Pigeon  have  been  of  no  avail. 
1 should  suppose  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  make  it  breed  within  the  walls  of  a 
dovecot. 


I .RINGLET  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
gnen  bj  collectors  to  the  species  Ilipptirdiia 
IlyptranUnis. 

RH  ULE  P MOTIIS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths  of  the  genus 
hmtntuesia. 

. ROACH.  ( Cyprinus  rut  Hus.)  This  flsli 
inhabits  deep,  still,  and  clear  rivers  ; is  con- 
sidered coarse  rather  than  delicate  ; and  in 
general  weighs  from  about  a pound  to  a 
pound  and  a half,  though  it  ifi  occasionally 
larger.  In  shape  it  is  deep,  but  rather  thin  : 
the  back  much  arched  ; the  scales  large  und 
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easily  deciduous  ; and  the  lateral  line  is 
considerably  inenrvated  towards  the  abdo- 
men. Its  general  colour  is  silvery,  with  a 
cast  of  dull  yellow,  growing  more  dusky  on 
the  upper  parts  : fins  red  ; dorsal  fin  rather 
small,  and  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
back  : tail  slightly  forked.  The  Roach  is 
a gregarious  fish,  always  swimming  in  large 
shoals,  and  feeding  on  worms  and  herbs. 
It  generally  spawns  about  the  middle  of 
May.  and  is  very  prolific.  Although  in  no 
great  esteem  in  this  country,  it  is  considered 
in  many  |/arts  of  Europe  as  an  excellent  fish 
for  the  tabic,  its  flesh  being  white  and  firm. 

ROBIN’.  The  Redbreast  [which  seel. 
Also  the  name  given  in  America  to  the 
| Turrtt a migraioriue.  Nearly  every  country 
. has  its  *•  Robin  colonists  assigning  the 
name  to  the  most  familiar  Red-breasted  bird 
which  occurs  iu  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
Thus  the  Robins  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
New  Holland,  or  other  .countries,  belong  to 
very  different  genera. 

ROD  ENT  I A.  Rodext  or  Gxa  wjxo 
Am  m a is.  This  name  is  given  to  an  Order 
of  mamrniferous  quadrupeds,  occupying,  in 
many  respects,  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  purely  carnivorous  and  purely 
herbivorous  Mammalia,  and  so  forming  the 
Connecting  link  between  them.  Like  the 
Carnivora,  they  are  unyuiculutcd , or  fur- 


nished  with  claws  ; but  the  chief  peculiarity 
ot  tins  order  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  con- 
formation of  the  teeth.  They  have  two  long 
chisel-shaped  incisors  in  each  jaw,  by  some 
zoologists  said  to  be  canines,  and  a vacant 
space  between  the  incisors  and  the  molars. 
I he  conformation  of  the  gnawing  teeth  is 
beautifully  adapted  to  tiie  purpose  they  have 
to  fulfil : they  ure  required  to  have  a sharp 
edge,  in  order  to  make  their  way  through 
tough  vegetable  substances,  anil  they  must 
at.  the  same  time  be  very  strong  and  firm  ; 
ms  is  effected  by  the  principal  substance  of 
uie  tooth  being  composed  of  very  tough 
ivory,  with  a plate  of  hard  enamel  in  front 
only,  which  latter,  wearing  most  slowly,  is 
always  left  as  u sharp  projecting  edge.  The 
molar  teeth,  which  are  separated  from  the 
canines  by  u wide  interval,  are  composed  of 
alternate  plates  of  enamel  and  ivory,  which, 
wearing  unequally,  stand  up  in  ridges,  and 
give  them  a rasp-like  surface.  The  ridges 
are  always  transverse,  or  in  a direction  from 
side  to  side  of  the  heud  ; and  as  the  lower 
juw  has  considerable  facility  of  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  it  greatlv  increases 
the  power  of  trituration.  In  the  f'rugivorous 
species  of  the  Order,  however,  the  surface 
of  the  molar  teeth  is  raised  into  rounded 
tubercles,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Squirrel, 
for  instance  ; whilst  iu  those  animals  which 
have  any  carnivorous  tendency,  as  in  the 
Rat,  they  are  raised  into  sharp  points,  thus 
bearing  some  resembluuce  to  those  quadru- 
peds which  are  wholly  carnivorous.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  i 
there  are  some  animals  belonging  to  the 
Order  Jiodentia,  whose  propensities  to  devour 
almost  anything  that  fulls  in  their  way,  are 
such  us  to  be  entitled  to  the  term  omnivorous. 
The  animals  composing  this  order  are  mostly 
of  small  size  ; some  are  docile  and  gentle, 
whilst  others  are  savage  and  untameable  5 
their  instinctive  powers  are  great,  but  they 
possess  not  much  sagacity.  In  form  they  may 
be  said  to  be  disproportionate,  the  posterior 
limbs  being  generally  much  larger  than  the 
anterior  ; they  rather  leap  than  walk  ; and 
most  of  them  have  the  habit  of  sitting  upon 
their  haunches,  and  of  using  their  fore  paws 
for  the  prehension  of  food,  &c.  The  brain 
of  the  Rodents  is,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  nearly 
smooth  and  without  convolutions  ; the  orbits 
are  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fossse, 
winch  have  but  little  depth  : the  eyes  are 
entirely  directed  laterally  ; the  zygomatic 
arches,  delicate  and  curved  below,  plainly 
indicate  the  weakness  of  their  jaws  ; the 
anterior  limbs  have  scarcely  any  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  their  two  hones  are  nearly  united  ; 
in  short,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals 
, shows  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details 
of  their  organization.  Nevertheless,  the  ge- 
nera which  have  the  strongest  clavicles  enjoy 
a certain  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore  feet 
for  carrying  their  food  to  their  mouth  ; while 
others  ( the  squirrels  for  instance)  climb  trees 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

ROEBUCK,  or  ROE  DEER.  (Ccrvus 
Cnprcoliu. ) Although  there  arc  very  few, 
if  any,  of  this  light  and  agile  specie*  of  the 
Deer  tribe  in  England,  they  ure  still  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scot- 
land, making  their  couches,  like  hares, 
among  the  heather.  In  size  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  Fallow  Deer,  being  only  about 
two  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  three  feet 
6ix  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a reddish 
brown  colour  on  the  back,  the  chest  and 
belly  yellowish,  and  the  rump  white  : the 
horns  arc  about  nine  inches  long,  round,  and 
divided  into  three  branches.  The  Roebuck 
Beems  naturally  attached  to  shady  thickets 
and  rising  slopes.  All  its  motions  are  elegant 


imitative  faculty  of  the  Jay  or  Magpie. 
These  birds,  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies, are  found  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  hotter 
parts  of  America  : but  only  one  is  a native 
of  Europe.  This  is 

The  Commox  or  Garrulous  Roll ee. 
( Coracin*  garrula.)  This  bird  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Euroi*.  but  is  seldom  seen  in 
England.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Jar.  and 
of  an  elegant  ehaj*.  The  bill  is  black, 
straight,  and  hooked  at  the  point : tht  orbit* 
of  the  eyes  bare,  and  beyond  each  eye  is  a 
small  bare  spot  or  protuberance.  The  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  are  of  a light 
bluish  or  sea-green  colour ; the  back,  and 
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and  easy  ; bounding  with  the  utmost  fnci 
lity,  and  continuing  the  course  with  little 
apparent  fatigue.  In  many  essential  par- 
ticulars, tliis  animal  differs  from  its  conge- 
ners ; not  merely  in  its  lightness  of  figure 
and  limb,  but  in  its  appetites,  inclinations, 
and  general  habitudes.  Instead  of  herding 
together  in  large  communities,  these  Deer 
live  in  separate  families  ; the  sire,  the  dam, 
and  the  young  associating  together,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. _ Every  other  species 
of  Deer  is  inconstant  in  affection  ; but  the 
Roebuck  never  forsakes  its  mate. 

The  female  goes  -with  young  about  five 
months  ; when  she  forms  a retreat  in  the 
thickest  part  of  some  wood,  and  generally 
produces  two  at  a birth,  which  she  carefully 
conceals  from  the  buck.  The  fawns  conti- 
nue to  follow  the  dam  eight  or  nine  months  ; 
and,  on  separating,  their  horns  begin  to  ap- 
pear, simple  and  without  ramification  the 
first  year,  as  in  those  of  the  stag  : these  they 
shed  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  them 
during  the  winter  ; differing  from  the  stag 
in  tliis  particular,  the  latter  shedding  his 
horns  in  the  spring,  and  renewing  them  in 
the  summer.  The  Roebuck  can  easily  be 
subdued,  but  never  perfectly  tamed.  No 
arts  can  teach  it  familiarity  with  its  feeder, 
much  less  to  show  any  attachment  to  him  ; 
but  it  always  retains  some  portion  of  its  na- 
tural wildness. 

ROLLER.  (Coracias.)  A genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  Crows  and  Jays,  in  general  dis- 
tinguished bv  peculiar  elegance  and  splen- 
dour of  colours.  They  arc  very  shy,  inha- 
biting the  thickest  and  most  unfrequented 
woods,  though,  like  the  crows,  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  newly  ploughed  fields, 
searching  for  worms  and  larva;.  They  are 
more  wild  and  untractable  than  their  con- 
geners, and  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 
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feathers  of  the  wings  next  to  it,  are  of  a red- 
dish brown  ; the  shoulders,  or  smaller  wing- 
coverts,  are  of  a rich  ultra-marine  blue  ; 
the  larger  coverts  bright  sea-green : the 
lower  part  of  the  smaller  wing-feathers 
ultra-marine  blue,  forming  a tolerably  large 
patch  of  that  colour  on  the  middle  of  the 
wing ; the  remainder  of  the  wing  black  : 
the  back  and  scapular  feathers  pale  chestnut; 
the  rump  a fine  deep  blue,  as  are  also  the 
under  parts  ; and  the  tail  is  of  a dull  green, 
the  two  outer  feathers,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  rest,  being  tipped  with  black. 
The  legs,  which  are  short,  are  of  a dirty 
yellow  hue.  Its  note  is  loud  and  chattering; 
hence  its  specific  name. 

The  Indian  Roller.  (Comrias  Indira.) 
In  size  this  bird  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
Common  Roller,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
rich  and  vivid  appearance  of  its  colours. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  greenish  blue  : the 
remainder,  with  the  back,  scapulars,  nc-ck. 
and  breast,  pale  ferruginous  ; the  feathers  of 
the  tliroat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  each 
marked  by  a paler  streak  down  the  shaft: 
the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  are  sca-crecn: 
the  whole  wing  is  varied  with  deep  and  licht 
blue,  so  ns  to  "divide  it  into  five  alternate 
hands  ; the  deep  or  predominating  colour 
being  the  richest  smalt  blue,  while  the  paler 
or  middle  part  is  a most  brilliant  hluc-gTcen, 
changing,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
light,  into  pure  pale  blue,  and  forming 
lightful  contrast  with  the  other.  The  tail  is 
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of  the  same  vivid  appearance  as  the  wings  ; 
the  base  and  the  tips  being  deep  blue,  und 
the  middle  part  pale  or  greenish-blue.  In 
this  species  the  two  exterior  tail-fathers  do 
not  project  beyond  the  rest.  The  bill  is 
black  ; and  the  legs  reddish  brown.  Native 
of  many  parts  of  India  aud  the  Indian 
islands. 

ROOK.  ( Corvusfrugileyus .)  Both  in  size 
and  figure  the  Rook  greatly  resembles  the 
Carrion  Crow  ; their  eolour  is  also  similar, 
the  plumage  of  each  being  glossed  with  a 
rich  purple;  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  two  species  is  found  in  the  bill  of  the 
Rook,  the  base  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
rough  scabrous  skin.  These  birds  are  very 
6ociuble,  and  build  close  to  each  other  in 
j trees,  frequently  in  the  midst  of  large  and 
populous  towns.  In  these  uerial  abodes  they 
I establish  a kind  of  legal  constitution,  and 
sutler  none  to  fix  their  domicile  umougthem 
but  acknowledged  natives  of  the  pluce. 
Rookeries  are,  in  consequence,  often  the 
scenes  of  bitter  contests  ; the  half-built 
nests  of  new  comers  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 
unfortunate  couple  forced  to  begin  anew 
in  some  more  undisturbed  situation.  At  the 
commencement  of  spring  the  Rooks  begin  to 
build  their  nests  ; and  one  of  them  brings 
materials,  while  the  other  watches  the  build- 
ing, lest  it  should  be  plundered  by  its 
bretfiren.  All  the  old  inhabitants,  however, 
are  already  provided  with  nests;  those 
which  served  them  in  former  years  requiring 
only  a little  trimming  and  dressing  to  render 
them  equally  commodious  with  new  habita- 
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tions.  The  young  Rooks  indeed  arc  unpro- 
vided, but  they  do  not  long  remain  so.  As 
soon  a?  the  male  and  female  have  fixed  on 
an  eligible  branch,  they  begin  to  collect 
suitable  materials ; the  outside  of  the  nest 
consisting  chiefly  of  sticks,  and  the  inside 
usually  lined  with  fibrous  roots  ; the  whole 
regularly  and  substantially  arranged.  It 
not  unfrequently  hapjieng  that  some  of  the 
old  birds  take  umbrage  at  the  young  ones 
for  making  choice  of  a spot  too  near  the 
abode  of  the  former ; hostilities  ensue,  and 
a speedy  removal  is  the  consequence  5 but 
all  opposition  ceases  whenever  the  female 
begins  to  lay,  and  not  one  of  the  whole  co-  j 
lony  w ill  afterwards  molest  her.  They  are 
gregarious,  and  fly  in  immense  flocks  moru-  j 


ing  and  evening  to  and  from  their  roosting- 
places  in  quest  of  food. 

Rooks  are  often  accused  of  feeding  on  the 
corn  just  after  it  1ms  been  sown,  and  various 
methods  have  been  contrived  both  to  kill 
and  frighten  them  away  ; but  persons  who 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  this  subject 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  derived 
rrom  the  destruction  which  they  make  upon 
grubs,  larva;,  worms,  and  noxious  insects, 
I greatly  overpay  the  injury  done  to  the  future 
harvest,  by  the  small  quantity  of  corn  they 
may  destroy  in  searching  after  their  favour- 
ite food.  But  as  much  has  been  written  on 
this  oft-disputed  question,  as  well  as  on  the 
instincts  of  Rooks,  a few  extracts  in  this 
place  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

“ When  the  waters  retire  from  meudows 
and  low  lands,  where  they  have  remained 
any  time,  a luxurious  banquet  is  provided 
for  this  curvus , in  the  multitude  of  worms 
which  it  finds  drowned  on  them.  But  its 
jubilee  is  the  season  of  the  cockchafer  (me/o- 
lontha  vulgaris ),  when  every  little  copse, 
every  oak,  becomes  animated  with  it  and  all 
its  noisy,  joyful  family,  feeding  and  scram- 
bling for  the  insect  food.  The  power  or 
faculty,  be  it  by  the  scent,  or  by  other  means 
that  rooks  possess  of  discovering  their  food, 
is  very  remarkable.  I have  often  observed 
them  alight  on  a pasture  of  uniform  verdure, 
and  exhibiting  no  sensible  appearance  of 
withering  or  decay,  and  immediately  com- 
mence stocking  up  the  ground.  Upon  in- 
vestigating the  object  of  their  operations,  I 
have  found  many  heads  of  plantains,  the 
little  autumnal  dandelions,  and  other  plants, 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  and  scattered  about, 
their  roots  having  been  eaten  off  by  a grub, 
leaving  only  a crown  of  leaves  upon  the 
surface.  This  grub  beneath,  in  the  earth, 
the  Rooks  had  detected  in  their  flight,  and 
descended  to  feed  on  it,  first  pulling  up  the 
plant  which  concealed  it,  and  then  drawing 
the  larva;  from  their  holes.  By  what  inti- 
mation this  bird  had  discovered  its  hidden 
food  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture  ; but  the 
Rook  has  always  been  supposed  to  scent 
matters  with  great  discrimination.” — Journ. 
of  a Maturalist. 

“ The  Rook  entices  its  young  from  the 
breeding  trees  as  soon  as  they  can  flutter  to 
any  other.  These  young,  for  a few  evenings 
after  flight,  will  return  with  their  parents, 
and  roost  where  they  were  bred  ; but  they 
soon  quit  their  abode,  and  remain  absent 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months.  As  60on, 
however,  as  the  heat  of  summer  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  air  of  autumn  felt,  they  return 
und  visit  their  forsaken  habitations,  and 
some  few  of  them  even  commence  the  repair 
of  their  shattered  nests  ; but  this  meeting  is 
very  differently  conducted  from  that  in  the 
sprmg  ; their  voices  have  now  a mellowness 
approaching  to  musical,  with  little  mixture 
of  that  harsh  and  noisy  contention,  so  dis- 
tracting at  the  former  season,  and  seems 
more  like  a grave  consultation  upon  future 
procedure  ; and  as  winter  approaches  they 
depart  for  some  other  place.  The  object  of 
this  meeting  is  unknown  ; nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  other  bird  revisits  the  nest  it  has 
once  forsaken.”  — [bid. 
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‘‘There  is  no  wild  bird  in  England  so 
completely  gregarious  as  the  Rook,  or  so 
regular  in  its  daily  movements.  The  Ring- 
doves will  assemble  in  countless  multitudes, 
the  Finches  will  unite  in  vast  assemblies, 
and  Waterfowl  will  flock  in  thousands  to 
the  protected  lake,  during  the  dreary  months 
of  winter  : but  when  the  returning  sun 
spreads  joy  and  consolation  over  the  face  of 
nature,  their  congregated  numbers  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  individuals  retire  in  pairs 
to  propagate  their  respective  species.  The 
Rook,  however,  remains  in  society  the  year 
throughout.  In  flocks  it  builds  its  nest,  in 
flocks  it  seeks  for  food,  and  in  flocks  it  retires 
for  food.”  . . . . ;‘  Sometimes  these  birds 
perform  an  evolution,  which  is,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  usually  called  the  shooting 
of  the  Rooks.  Farmers  tell  you,  that  this 
shooting  portends  a coming  wind.  He  who 
pays  attention  to  the  flight  of  birds  has,  no 
doubt,  observed  this  downward  movement. 
When  Rooks  have  risen  to  an  immense 
height  in  the  air,  so  that,  in  appearance,  they 
are  scarcely  larger  than  the  lark,  they  sud- 
denly descend  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  tops 
of  trees  exactly  under  them.  To  effect  this, 
they  come  headlong  down,  on  pinion  a little 
raised,  but  not  expanded,  in  a zig-zag  direc- 
tion (presenting  alternately  their  back  and 
breast  to  you),  through  the  resisting  air, 
which  causes  a noise  similar  to  that  of  a 
rushing  wind.  This  is  a magnificent  and 
beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  ornithologist. 
It  is  idle  for  a moment  to  suppose  that  it 
portends  wind.  It  is  merely  the  ordinary 
descent  of  the  birds  to  an  inviting  spot  be- 
neath them,  where,  in  genernl,  some  of  their 
associates  are  already  assembled,  or  where 
there  is  food  to  be  procured.  When  we  con- 
sider the  prodigious  height  of  the  Rooks  at  , 
the  time  they  begin  to  descend,  we  con-  I 
elude  that  they  cannot  effect  their  arrival 
at  a spot  perpendicular  under  them  by  any  | 
other  process  so  short  and  rapid.”  “ Rooks 
remain  with  us  the  year  throughout.  If  ; 
there  were  a deficiency  of  food,  this  would  ' 
not  be  the  case  ; for,  when  birds  can  no 
longer  support  themselves  in  the  place  which 
they  have  chosen  for  their  residence,  they 
leave  it,  and  go  in  quest  of  nutriment  else-  j 
where.  Thus,  for  want  of  food,  myriads  of  j 
wild  fowl  leave  the  frozen  north,  and  repair 
to  milder  climates  ; and  in  this  immediate 
district,  when  there  is  but  a scanty  sprink-  I 
ling  of  seeds  on  the  whitethorn  bush,  our  I 
flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  of  Redwings  bear  | 
no  proportion  to  those  in  times  of  a plentiful  i 
supply  of  their  favourite  food.  But  the 
number  of  Rooks  never  visibly  diminishes  ; 
and  on  this  account  we  ma}’  safely  conclude 
that,  one  way  or  other,  they  always  find  a 
sufficiency  of  food.  Now,  if  we  bring,  ns  a 
charge  against  them,  their  feeding  upon  the  ! 
industry'  of  man,  os,  for  example,  during  the 
time  of  a hard  frost,  or  at  seed-time,  or  a 
harvest,  at  which  periods  they  will  commit  I 
depredations,  if  not  narrowly  watched  ; we 
ought,  in  justice,  to  put  down  in  their  favour 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  they  feed  entirely 
upon  insects.”  — Waterton's  hssays. 

But  while  admitting  the  truth  of  many  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  iu  regard  to  the 


meritorious  service*  of  Rooks,  so  ably  eon- 
tended  for  by  their  protector*  and  detender*,  il 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  j 
they  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain,  ] 
thereby  occasioning  great  loss  to  the  hu»>  I 
bandman, unless  they  ure  watched  at  certain  || 
seasons  with  unremitting  as*iduitv.  It  wut  I 
stated  at  a meeting  of  Scotch  agnculturi/U, 
held  no  longer  ago  thanApril.  1>*4  7,  that  tliere  !j 
were  no  leas  than  2dd3  Rook*’  ne*t*  in  on* 
rookery  at  Newliston,  near  Edinburgh; 
and  that,  attracted  by  so  numerous  a colonv, 
it  had  become  a kind  of  rendezvous  for  | 
the  species  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  insomuch  that  the  flock*  of  Rooks  j 
almost  darkened  the  air.  A calculation  had 
been  marie,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  al- 
lowing their  numbers  to  be  30jD(J0,  it  would 
require  80  bolls  (or  180  traihei*  1 of  wheat  to 
furnish  them  with  one  meal  a day! 

RORQUAL.  (Baltenoptera.)  A genus  of 
Cetaceous  Mammalia,  closely  allied  to  tlte 
common  Whales,  but  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a dorsal  fin.  with  the  throat  and  under 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  folds. 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  great 
dilatation  ; the  use  of  which  in  their  eco- 
nomy is  as  yet  unknown.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies are  known,  but  they  are  rather  avoided, 
on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  oil  they  produce. 

ROSE-BEETLE,  or  ROSE-FLY.  (Ce- 
tonia  aura /a .)  A well-known  Coleopterous 
insect ; about  an  inch  long,  of  a shining 
green  colour  above,  coppery  red  underneat  h, 
with  white  marks  on  the  elytra.  In  its 
larva  state,  it  frequents  rotten  timber,  and 
is  often  met  with  underground  in  ants*  nests, 
where  it  appears  to  feed  upon  the  bits  of 
wood  of  which  they  are  com;>osed.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  the  larva  of  the  Rose-beetle 
is  sometimes  called  the  “ king  of  the  ants.” 
Haring  remained  about  three  years  in  the 
larva  slate,  it  makes  a sort  of  cocoon  of  chips 
of  wood,  glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its 
own  ; here,  in  an  inactive  state,  it  passes  the 
winter,  and  emerges  in  the  following  sum- 
mer as  a perfect  insect.  In  the  beat  of  the 
day  the  Rose-beetle  is  seen  flying  from 
flower  to  flower,  sucking  their  honey,  but 
evidently  preferring  the  rose  to  all  others- 

ROSE  CHAFER.  The  name  commonly 
given  in  this  country  to  a Coleopterous  insect 
( Cctonia  aurata ) found  on  the  rose.  [See 
Cetoxia].  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  Dr.  Harris,  this  name  is  applied  to  an  in- 
sect belonging  to  a different  family,  which 
is  known  as  tne  Macrodactyh is  rubfpinom*. 
It  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  leneth  : 
the  body  slender,  tapering  before  and  behind, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  very  short  and 


close  ashen -yellow  down  ; the  thorax  is  long 
and  narrow  ; the  legs  are  slender,  and  of  a 
pale  red  colour  : the  joints  of  the  feet  are 
tipped  with  black  and  are  very  long,  which 
caused  Latreille  to  call  the  genus  Macrodac- 
I tylus , that  is,  long  toe  or  long  foot.  The 
i natural  history  of  the  Rose  Chafer,  according 
j to  this  very  observant  and  intelligent  writer, 
shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
; with  which  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the 
I “ States  ” are  afflicted, and  was  for  a long  time 
{ involved  in  mystery.  “ For  some  time  after 
they  were  first  noticed,  rose-bugs  appeared 
to  be  confined  to  their  favourite,  the  blossoms 
1 of  the  rose  ; but  within  thirty  years  they 
have  prodigiously  increased  in  number,  have 
attacked  at  random  various  kinds  of  plants  in 
, swarms,  and  have  become  notorious  for  their 
extensive  and  deplorable  ravages.  Thegrape- 
l vine  in  particular,  the  cherry,  plum,  and 
' apple  trees,  have  annually  suffered  by  their 
1 depredations  ; many  other  fruit-trees  and 
■ shrubs,  garden  vegetables  and  corn,  and  even 
the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  grass  of  the 
fields,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by 
these  indiscriminate  feeders,  by  whom  leaves, 

I flowers,  and  fruits  are  alike  consumed.  The 
! unexpected  arrival  of  these  insects  in  swarms, 
at  their  first  coming,  and  their  sudden  dis- 
appearance, at  the  close  of  their  career,  are 
remarkable  facts  in  their  history.  They 
come  forth  from  the  ground  during  the  second 
week  in  June,  or  about  the  time  of  the  blos- 
‘ soming  of  the  damask  rose,  and  remain  from 
i thirty  to  forty  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
I period  the  males  become  exhausted,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  perish,  while  the  females 
enter  the  earth,  lay  their  eggs,  return  to  the 
surface,  and,  after  lingering  a few  days,  die 
also.  The  eggs  are  hatched  about  twenty 
days  after  they  are  laid  ; and  the  young 
j larva:  l>egin  to  feed  on  such  roots  us  are 
within  their  reach.  They  attain  their  full 
size  in  the  autumn,  being  then  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  arc  of  a yel- 
lowish white  colour,  with  a tinge  of  blue 
towards  the  hinder  extremity,  which  is  thick 
and  obtuse  or  rounded.  In  October  they 
descend  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  pass 
the  winter  in  a torpid  state.  In  the  spring 
they  approach  towards  the  surface,  ami  each 
one*  forms  for  itself  a little  cell  of  an  oval 
shape,  by  turning  round  a great  many  times, 
so  as  to  compress  the  earth  and  render  the 
inside  of  the  c avity  hard  and  smooth.  With- 
in this  cell  the  grub  is  transformed  to  a pupa, 
during  the  month  of  May,  by  casting  oil'  its 
skin,  which  is  pushed  downwards  in  folds 
from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  pupa  has 
somewhut  the  form  of  the  perfected  beetle  ; 
but  it  is  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  and  its 
short  sturnp-like  wings,  its  antenna:,  and  ue 
legs  are  folded  upon  the  breast,  and  its  whole 
body  is  enclosed  in  a thin  film,  that  wrups 
each  part  separately.  During  the  month  of 
June,  this  filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  included 
beetle  withdraws  from  it  its  body  and  its 
limbs,  bursts  open  its  earthen  cell,  and  digs 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus 
the  various  changes,  from  the  egg  to  the  full 
development  of  the  perfected  beetle,  arc 
completed  within  the  space  of  one  year. 


Such  being  the  metamorphoses  and  habits 
of  these  insects,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
attack  them  in  the  egg,  the  grub,  or  the  pupa 
state  ; the  enemy,  in  these  stages,  is  beyond 
our  reach,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  only 
of  the  natural  but  unknown  means  appointed 
by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  keep  the  insect 
tribes  in  check.  When  they  have  issued 
from  their  subterranean  retreats,  and  have 
congregated  upon  our  vines,  trees,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  in  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  their  propensities,  we  must  unite 
mir  efforts  to  seize  and  crush  the  invaders. 
They  must  indeed  be  crushed,  scalded,  or 
burned,  to  deprive  them  of  life,  for  they  are 
not  affected  by  any  of  the  applications 
usually  found  destructive  to  other  insects. 
Our  insect-eating  birds  undoubtedly  devour 
many  of  them,  and  deserve  to  be  cherished 
and  protected  for  their  services.  They  are 
also  eaten  greedily  by  domesticated  fowls  ; 
and  when  they  become  exhausted  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  or  when  they  are  about  to 
lay  their  eggs,  they  are  destroyed  by  moles, 
insects,  and  other  animals,  which  lie  in  wait 
to  seize  them.” 

ROSTELLARIA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
or  rather  the  muddy  sand  on  their  coasts. 
The  body  is  subcylindricul,  marbled  with 
rich  brown  on  the  outer  side,  und  white  on 
the  inner  and  front  side  : the  trunk  is  sub- 
cylindrical,  and  annulated  with  a central 
broad  line  of  deep  bronze-black  : the  mar- 
gins yellow  with  a narrow  Vermillion  line 
externally.  The  eyes  are  on  long  cylindri- 
cal peduncles,  of  a deep  blue  with  a black 
pupil  : the  teutueula  are  subulate,  elongate, 
arising  from  the  peduncle  rather  below  the 
eye.  The  foot  is  narrow,  rather  dilated  in 
front  and  small  behind : the  operculum  is 
ovate,  triangular,  annular,  semi-transparent, 
and  horny,  lake  the  Strombidw,  it  pro- 
gresses by  means  of  its  powerful  and  elastic 
foot,  which  it  places  under  the  shell  in  a 
bent  position,  when  suddenly  by  a muscular 
effort  it  straightens  that  organ  and  rolls  and 
leaps  over  and  over.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
turreted,  and  acuminated  ; the  6pire  long, 
consisting  of  numerous  whorls. 

ROTELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  in- 
habiting a smooth,  shining,  orbicular  shell, 
with  a conical  spire,  and  horny  operculum  ; 
left  lip  very  thick,  and  spreading  over  the 
under  surface  so  as  to  form  a callosity.  The 
animal  has  two  very  long  and  pointed  ten- 
taculu,  with  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  short. 

ROTIFERA.  The  name  of  a class  of 
i highly  organised  Infusorial  Crustaceans, 
j commonly  called  Whrkl-Animalculks 
{Rotifer  vulgaris ),  & c.  These  wonderfully 
! minute  objects  possessing  life  and  motion 
(some  of  them  less  than  the  500th  part  of  an 
| inch  in  length  I)  are  of  course  wholly  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  but  their  struc- 
ture is  beautifully  revealed  to  us  by  the 
powers  of  the  microscope.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  aquatic  in  their  habits  ; their  bodies 
are  transparent,  and  consequently  their 
general  structure  is  to  be  easily  recognized. 
They  have  usually  un  elongated  form,  siini- 
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lar  on  the  two  sides  ; and  at  the  anterior 
extremity  are  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile 
cilia , usually  arranged  in  a circular  manner, 
which,  when  in  motion,  appear  like  revolv- 
ing wheels  (as  in  the  Wheel  Animalcule, 
which  has  a circular  row  of  cilia  on  each 
side).  The  posterior  extremity  is  prolonged 
into  a tail,  possessing  three  joints,  each  of 
which  has  a pair  of  prongs  or  points.  The 
cilia  are  disposed  in  two  circles,  forming 
what  are  called  the  wheels.  By  the  succes- 
sive vibration  of  these,  the  appearance  of  a 
continual  rotation  is  produced  ; and  their 
action  creates  rapid  currents  in  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  by  which  the  supply  of  food  is 
obtained.  Between  the  wheels  the  head  is 
occasionally  protruded,  bearing  two  red 
spots,  supposed  to  be  eyes  ; and  on  its  under 
surface  there  is  a projecting  tubular  spike, 
which  is  believed  to  act  os  a syphon  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  general  cavity 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  micro- 
scope alone  reveals  the  wonderful  structure 
and  variety  of  the  animals  of  this  class.  Mr. 
Brightwell  of  Norwich  was  the  first  who 
discovered  the  males,  while  Mr.  Gosse  has 
confirmed  and  extended  our  knowledge  of 
these  interesting  Crustaceous  animals.  He 
is  preparing  a fine  work  on  the  subject,  with 
admirable  drawings. 

RUDD,  or  RED-EYE.  ( Cyprinns  cry- 
throphthalmus.)  This  Acanthopterygious  fish, 
which  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  is 
very  common  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  European  continent,  and  is 
found  in  the  Thames  and  various  other 
rivers  in  the  British  islands.  It  lias  a small 
head,  blunt  nose,  and  orange-coloured  irides; 
back  arched,  and  sloping  rather  suddenly 
towards  the  head  and  tail ; scales  large  : 
general  colour  pale  gilded  olive,  the  back 
being  browner,  and  the  whole  varying  when 
viewed  in  different  positions  in  reference  to 
the  light : the  fins  more  or  less  bright  red  or 
reddish-brown  ; dorsal  fin  rather  small,  and 
placed  beyond  the  middle  of  the  back  : tail 
forked.  It  is  said  to  be  a better  fish  to  eat 
than  the  Roach,  with  which  it  corresponds 
in  size  and  weight. 

RUFF.  ( Machetes .)  A genus  of  Wading 
birds  belonging  to  the  Scolopacidce  family. 
The  Ruff  ( Machetes  pugnax ) is  a bird  of  a 
verv  pugnacious  character ; the  female  of 
which  is  called  the  Reeve.  It  is  about  a 
foot  in  length  ; and  is  principally  distin- 
guished by  a very  remarkable  circle  of  long 
feathers  round  the  neck,  whence  it  receives 
its  name  : in  some  birds  these  feathers  arc 
black,  in  others  white,  yellow,  or  ferrugi- 
nous ; and  even  in  the  same  bird  they  fre- 
quently differ  in  colour.  It  is  only  the 
male,  however,  that  is  furnished  with  this 
appendage,  which  he  does  not  gain  till  the 
second  year.  These  birds  are  migratory, 
appearing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
great  numbers,  in . the  north  of  Europe. 
They  arrive  in  this  country  early  in  the 
spring,  take  up  their  abode  in  Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  and  disappear  about  Michael- 
mas. Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  males 
begin  to  hill , as  it  is  termed  ; that  is,  to 
assemble  on  some  dry  bank,  near  a pool  of 


water,  In  expectation  of  the  females,  which 
there  resort  to  them.  Each  inale  takes  pos- 
session of  a small  spot  of  ground,  round 
which  he  runs  so  often  as  to  make  a bare  • 
circular  path  ; and  as  soon  a«  a female,  i 
alights,  all  the  males  within  a certain  di*-  : 
tance  commence  a general  fight,  placing 
their  bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  their 
ruff',  and  using  the  same  action  as  the  com-  i 
mon  cock.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
large  nets.  When  fattened,  they  are  dressed 
like  the  Woodcock,  without  withdrawing 
the  intestines  ; and  when  killed  at  the  pro- 
per season,  are  reckoned  a most  delicious 
treat  for  an  epicure.  The  pugnacious  dis- 
position of  these  birds  is  &o  strong,  that  when 
they  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  fattening, 
their  place  of  confinement  is  obliged  to  hie 
dark,  as,  the  moment  any  light  is  admitted, 
they  attack  each  other  with  such  fury  as  to 
occasion  a great  slaughter.  The  female  lays 
four  white  eggs,  marked  with  large  rusty 
spots,  in  a tuft  of  grass,  during  the  first  week  j 
in  May,  and  sits  on  them  about  a month. 

RUM  IN  ANTI  A.  An  order  of  herbivorous 
Mammalia,  which  not  only  feed  exclusively 
on  vegetable  matter,  but  which  ruminate,  or  i 
* chew  the  cud,’  (thereby  meaning,  that  they 
possess  the  faculty  of  masticating  a second 
time  their  food,  which  they  return  into  the 
mouth  after  a previous  deglutition ;)  as 
Oxen,  Sheep,  Deer,  Goats, Camels, kc.  “The 
stomach  of  the  Ruminants  is  especially 
organized  for  rumination,  consisting  of  four 
distinct  cavities,  all  of  which  communicate 
W’ith  a muscular  canal,  at  the  termination 
of  the  oesophagus.  Hard,  solid,  or  coarsely 
masticated  food  passes  from  the  beginning 
of  the  muscular  canal  into  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach,  called  the  rumen,  or  paunch. 
Water  is  received  into  the  second  cavity, 
called  the  reticulum , and  almost  exclusively 
occupies  the  honeycomb  cells  of  that  cavity; 
it  is  gradually  mixed  with  the  coarsely 
divided  food  which  is  undergoing  mastica- 
tion in  the  rumen.  When  this  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  a portion  of  the  mass  is  received 
into  the  muscular  canal  at  the  termination 
of  the  oesophagus  : it  is  there  moulded  into 
a ball,  and  propelled  by  a rapid  and  inverted 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  into  the 
mouth,  where  it  is  more  perfectly  masticated, 
mixed  with  fluid,  and  again  swallowed.  It 
now  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach, 
called  the  psalterium , from  the  broad  leaf- 
like plates  of  membrane  with  which  it  is 
occupied  ; here  the  superfluous  fluid,  which 
otherwise  might  have  too  much  diluted  the 
gastric  juice,  is  absorbed,  and  the  subdivided 
cud  passes  gradually  into  the  fourth  or  true 
digesting  stomach,  called  the  al*>masus.”-— 
Braude's  Diet.  The  senses  of  the  Rumi- 
nantia  are  extremely  acute,  and  serve  to 
indicate  to  them  the  approach  of  danger,  as 
well  as  to  direct  them  in  their  choice  of 
food.  Their  eyes  are  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  head,  so  that  their  range  of  vision  is 
greatly  extended.  The  ears  also  arc  placed 
far  back,  and  are  very  movable  ; so  that 
they  can  be  turned  to  catch  sounds  in  any 
direction  ; and  their  sense  of  smell  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  Of  all  animals.  Ruminants 
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are  the  most  useful  to  Man.  In  the  first 
place,  they  furnish  him  with  nearly  all  the 
animal  flesh  which  he  consumes.  Some  of 
them  serve  him  os  beasts  of  burden  ; and 
others  supply  him  with  milk,  tallow,  hides, 
horns,  and  other  products  most  important 
to  his  comfort,  and  even  to  his  subsistence. 
Many  of  them  have  from  the  earliest  periods 
been  domesticated,  and  have  accompanied 
Man  in  his  gradual  diffusion  over  the  globe  ; 
while  some,  as  the  Rein-deer  and  Camel, 
are  invaluable  in  certain  localities,  to  which 

, they  are  expressly  and  admirably  adapted. 

| RUSTIC  [MOTHS].  A name  given  bv 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Charceas,  liusitia,  Caradrina , and  Segetici. 

RUTELIDrE.  A group  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  in  some  respects  allied  to  the  Melo- 
lonthidie  and  Cetoniadse.  The  body  is 
shorter,  rounder,  and  more  polished  than  in 
the  Scarabieidre,  and  ornamented  with  bril- 
liant colours.  The  head  and  thorax  are  iden- 
tical, and  not  cornuted  in  either  sex  ; the 
maxillai  are  scaly,  truncated  at  the  tip,  with 
five  or  six  strong  teeth.  The  mesosternum  is 
often  porrected,  the  6cutellum  large,  and  the 
tarsal  claws  unequal-sized.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  de- 
scribed a well-known  American  species.  He 
says,  “ One  of  the  most  common  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Tree-beetles  of  this 
country  is  the  Areodci  lanigera , or  woolly 
Areoda,  sometimes  also  called  the  Gold- 
SiiiTU-BEETLE.  It  is  about  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  broad  oval  in  shupe,  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour  above,  glittering  like 
burnished  gold  on  the  top  of  the  head  ami 
thorax  ; the  under  side  of  the  body  is  copper- 
coloured,  and  thickly  covered  with  whitish 
wool  ; and  the  legs  are  brownish-yellow,  or 
brassy,  shaded  with  green.  These  fine  beetles 
begin  to  appear  in  Massachusetts  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  continue  generally  till 
the  2Uth  of  J une.  In  the  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight  they  come  forth  from  their  re- 
treats, and  fly  about  with  a humming  and 
rustling  sound  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
the  tender  leaves  of  which  they  devour. 
Pear-trees  are  particularly  subject  to  their 
attacks,  but  the  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak, 
and  probably  also  other  kinds  of  trees,  arc 
frequented  and  injured  by  them.  During 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  retnuin  at  rest 
upon  the  trees,  clinging  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  ; and  endeavour  to  conceal 
themselves  by  drawing  tw'o  or  three  leaves 
together,  and  holding  them  in  this  position 
with  their  long  unequal  claws.  In  some 
seasons  they  occur  in  profusion,  and  then 
may  be  observed  in  greut  quantities  by 
shaking  the  young  trees  on  which  they  arc 
lodged  in  the  day-time,  as  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fly  when  thus  disturbed,  but  fall  at 
once  to  the  ground.  The  lurvrc  of  these 
I insects  are  not  known  ; probably  they  live 
in  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants.” 

SABELLA.  A marine  animal,  belonging 
to  the  second  order  of  A nntlida,  which  forms 
its  tube  or  shell  partly  by  a calcareous  ex- 
udation from  its  own  body,  and  partly  by 
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granules  of  clay  or  fine  mud.  The  species  j 
are  rather  large,  and  their  branchial  tufts 
extremely  delicute. 

SABLE.  ( Mustela  zibcllina.)  Of  all  the 
Weasel  tribe  this  is  the  most  celebrated,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  fur, 
but  from  the  horrors  of  the  cliace,  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  depth  of  winter  among 
mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  in 
tae  coldest  and  most  desolate  regions  into 
which  man  has  yet  penetrated.  The  Sable 
has  long  whiskers,  rounded  ears,  large  feet, 
the  soles  of  which  are  covered  with  fur, 
white  claws,  and  a long  bushy  tail.  The 
general  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  more  or 
less  brilliant,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the 
throat  and  neck  grayish.  They  resemble 
the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind  in  vivacity  and 
agility  ; in  sleeping  by  day,  and  hunting 
their  prey  by  night : thev  usually  live  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  holes  of  the  earth, 
or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees ; and  some- 
times, like  the  marten,  thej7  form  their  nests 
in  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  females  bring 
forth  from  three  to  five  young  at  a time, 
which  they  suckle  for  a month  or  five  weeks. 
They  inhabit  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ; and  as  prodigious  numbers 
are  killed  in  Siberia,  their  skins  form  a 
very  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Russians. 

Sables’  skins  are  in  the  highest  perfection 
betwixt  the  months  of  November  and  Janu- 
ary ; accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter,  the  Sable  hunters  assemble  in 
very  considerable  companies,  and  proceed 
along  the  great  rivers  in  boats,  taking  with 
them  provisions  for  three  or  four  months. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  different  parties,  each  under 
the  direction  of  a leader,  take  up  their  re- 
spective quarters,  where  they  form  huts  of 
trees,  and  bank  up  the  snow  round  them  : 
near  these  they  lay  their  snares  ; and  then 
advancing  farther,  they  set  more,  still  build- 
ing new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return- 
ing successively  to  every  old  one,  to  visit  the 
traps,  from  which  they  take  the  game  and 
Bkin  it.  Their  snares  or  traps  are  generally 
a sort  of  pitfalls,  with  loose  boards  placed 
over  them,  baited  with  fish  or  flesh  : but  when 
Sables  grow  scarce,  the  hunters  trace  them 
to  their  holes  through  the  new-fallen  snow, 
place  nets  at  their  entrances,  and  frequently 
watch  two  or  three  days  for  the  appearance 
of  the  animals.  Other  modes  of  taking  them 
are  also  resorted  to  ; sometimes  fire-arms  are 
used,  and  sometimes  cross-bows.  When  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  and  the  intense 
cold  which  the  Sable  hunters  must  endure 
in  the  depth  of  a Siberian  winter,  are  con- 
sidered, we  think  there  are  few  persons 
dwelling  in  more  congenial  climes  who  are 
likely  to  envy  them  the  spurt. 

SACCOPIIARYNX  AMPULLACEUS, 
or  BOTTLE-FISII.  This  unguilliform  fish 
belongs  to  the  singular  genus  Saccopharynx , 
in  which  the  body,  capable  of  being  inflated 
like  a sack  or  leathern  bottle,  is  terminated 
by  a very  long  and  slender  whip-like  tail, 
edged  above  and  below  by  the  narrow  dorsal 
and  anal  which  unite  ut  its  tip.  It  is  thus 
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described  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  4 Fauna 
Boreali- Americana  : ' — the  mouth,  armed 
with  long  sharp  teeth,  is  cleft  fur  past  the 
eyes,  which  are  close  to  the  very  slmrt 
pointed  snout.  The  gill-openings,  having 
the  form  of  irregular  slits,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  the  three  branchiae  to  be  seen,  are 
under  the  very  small  pectorals.  The  skin 
is  soft,  slimy,  loose,  and  slightly  granular 
in  appearance.  The  extensibility  of  the 
jaws  and  throat  is  extraordinary,  being  even 
greater  than  that  exhibited  by  the  serpent 
tribe.  Only  two  examples  of  the  genus  are 
known  to  have  been  taken,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  dimensions,  they  realise  many 
of  the  popular  accounts  of  the  great  Ame- 
rican sea-serpent.  They  are  voracious  fish, 
with  a capacious  stomach  and  short  straight 
gut.  One  of  the  specimens  had  recently 
before  its  capture  swallowed  a fish  longer 
than  its  own  body,  and  the  other  had  appa- 
rently exhausted  itself  in  vain  attempts  to 
gorge  a 6ea-perch  thicker  than  itself.  The 
individual  described  by  Dr.  Harwood  (Sac- 
copharynx  ampullaceus).  measuring  four  feet 
and  a half  in  length,  was  captured  in  the 
entrance  of  Davis’  Strait,  by  Capt.  Sawyer, 
of  the  ship  Harmony  ; the  other  ( Saccupha - 
rynx  chordatus),  which  was  six  feet  long, 
was  taken  by  Capt.  Hector  Coffin,  about 
midway  between  the  Labrador  coast  and 
Ireland,  in  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

SAGO  IN,  or  SQUIRREL  MONKEY. 
The  little  animals  belonging  to  this  group 
are  extremely  light,  active,  and  graceful  in 
their  movements,  as  well  as  elegant  in  their 
forms.  They  use  their  tail  as  a protection 
against  cold,  to  which  they  are  acutely  sen- 
sitive. Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  insects, 
eggs,  and  small  birds. 

SAJOU.  A lively  and  active  Monkey,  of 
the  genus  Cebiis ; docile,  but  somewhat  ca- 
pricious. It  has  a prehensile  tail,  though  it 
is  not  so  delicate  an  organ  of  touch  as  in 
some  other  species.  In  their  native  forests 
they  live  in  troops  ; feeding  on  fruits,  grain, 
eggs,  & c.  [See  Monkeys.] 

SAKE  A monkey  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pithccia,  and  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey. 
These  animals  usually  reside  in  the  outskirts 
of  forests,  in  small  societies  of  ten  or  twelve 
individuals.  Upon  the  slightest  provocation 
they  display  a morose  and  savage  temper  ; 
and,  like  the  Howlers,  they  utter  loud  cries 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset. 

SALAMANDER.  ( Salamandra .)  A 
genus  of  reptiles,  closely  allied  to  the  frog, 
but  differing  from  it  in  having  an  elongated 
body,  a long  tail,  und  four  feet  of  equal 
length.  They  have  the  general  form  of 
lizards,  but  have  all  the  characters  of  Ikitra- 
chians,  and  have  therefore  been  removed 
from  the  genus  Laccrta , where  Linnams  had 
placed  them.  The  head  is  flattened  ; the 
jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  small  teeth  ; 
and  there  arc  two  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
palate.  The  young  are  born  in  the  shape  of 
tadpoles,  are  provided  with  gills,  and  have 
their  tails  vertically  compressed.  In  the 
adult  state  they  respire  in  the  same  manner 


as  frogs  and  tortoises.  The  terrestrial  Sa- 
lamanders inhabit  the  water  only  during 
the  tadpole  state,  or  during  the  time  that 
they  ure  laying  their  eggs  : they  are  distin- 
guished by  a rounded  tail.  The  aquatic 
species  remain  during  life  in  water,  and  are 
enabled  to  swim  with  considerable  bruknee* 


by  means  of  their  compressed  tails-  They 
possess  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
reproducing  their  parts  ; renewing,  many 
times  successively  (according  to  the  expe- 
riments of*  Spallanzani ),  the  6ame  mem-  i 
ber  after  it  had  been  severed,  and  this 
with  ail  its  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  Ace.  An- 
other faculty,  not  less  singular,  consists  (as 
shown  by  Dufoy)  in  their  recovering  after 
having  been  long  frozen  up  in  ice. 

The  Common  Salamander  of  Europe 
( Salamandra  vulgaris)  is  a sluggish,  clumsy 
reptile,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of  a black- 
ish colour,  with  large,  irregular,  rounded 
spots  of  bright  yellow.  It  is  found  in  moist 
places,  under  stones  or  the  roots  of  trees, 
near  the  borders  of  springs,  in  deep  woods, 

& c.,  and  passes  its  life  under  ground,  except 
during  rains  or  at  night,  when  it  comes  out, 
but  does  not  wander  far  from  its  place  of 
residence.  It  lives  on  slugs,  insects,  worms, 
&c. ; does  not  appear  to  shun  the  presenoe 
of  man  or  other  animals ; is  oviparous ; ! 
and  exudes  a mucous  and  acrid  secretion  in 
great  abundance.  Among  the  most  absurdly 
ignorant  of  all  popular  superstitions,  was 
that  which  ascribed  to  this  poor  reptile  the 
power  of  subsisting  in  the  fire  : and  how  the 
idea  could  ever  have  originated  appear* 
truly  wonderful,  when  all  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  animal  arc  connected  with 
cold  and  moisture.  There  are  many  species 
in  North  and  South  America. 

The  GIGANTIC  SALAMANDER.  [See 
Sieboluia  in  Supplement.] 

SALLOW  [MOTHS!  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  XanOiia. 

SALMO.  A numerous  genu*  of  Mala- 
coptcrygiou*  fishes,  mostot  which  are  highly 
prized*  as  food  j among  the  specie*  are  the 
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SALMON.  (Sal mo  salar.)  This  well- 
known  fish,  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  de- 
' licacy  of  flavour,  and  so  important  in  a 
! commercial  sense,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
j most  plentiful  speeies  of  the  Salmon i da;,  or 
Salmon  and  Trout  tribe,  a family  of  fishes 
I belonging  to  the  Malacopterygii  Abdomi- 
| nalcs.  They  have  the  body  covered  with 
scales,  and  are  characterized  by  having  all 
I the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  soft  or  jointed, 
and  the  second  dorsal  entirely  adipose  : they 
are  generally  very  muscular,  and  possessed 
; of  great  strength  ; and  they  are  voracious 
in  their  habits,  feeding  rather  upon  insects 
; and  small  Crustacea  than  upon  other  fishes. 

J The  common  Salmon  ( Salmo  salar)  is  chiefly 
an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  temperate 
regions,  where  it  occurs  at  different  periods 
both  in  salt  and  fresh  waters  ; quitting  the 


Salmon. — (salmo  salar.) 


sea  at  certain  seasons  to  deposit  its  spawn  in 
the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers,  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  and  is  usu- 
, ally  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  when  taken  ; 

but  the  full-grown  Salmon  averages  a weight  j 
I of  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds. 
Enormous  specimens,  however,  are  now  and 
then  captured  : sometimes  weighing  forty  | 
■ ! or  fifty  pounds  ; and  it  is  a fact  that,  in  ' 
1821,  a Salmon  was  exhibited  in  a fish- 
monger’s shop  in  London  (Mr.  Grove’s  of 
Bond  Street),  weighing  eighty-three  pounds. 
It  was  a female  fish,  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness, good  colour,  and  excellent  quality. 
The  body  of  the  Salmon  is  elongated  and 
compressed  ; the  colour  a dark  blue,  dotted 
with  black  spots  on  the  back. ; silvery  gray 
on  the  sides  with  spots,  and  white  with 
a faint  shade  of  pink  below  ; the  head  of 
! ' moderate  size,  and  the  upper  jaw  rather 
' the  longest.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  furnished  with  pointed  teeth.  The  usual 
i time  at  which  the  Salmon  leaves  the  sea,  is 

• the  autumn  ; it  remains  in  the  rivers  during 
■ the  winter ; and  returns  to  the  sea  after 

having  deposited  the  spawn,  in  the  spring. 

1 In  ascending  rivers  there  are  scarcely  any 
obstacles  which  these  fish  will  not  surmount : 
they  will  force  themselves  against  the  most 

• rapid  streams,  and  spring  with  amazing 
. agility  over  cataracts  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 

in  height.  On  this  account,  small  cascades 
on  the  Tweed,  the  Severn,  and  other  rivers 
i ‘where  they  resort,  are  called  Salmon-leaps. 

If  alarmed,  they  dart  away  with  such  velo- 
city that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them. 
'They  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
continents,  and  deposit  their  spawn  near  the 
head- waters  of  the  longest  rivers  ; but  before 
.depositing  it,  the  Salmon  makes  a furrow 
in  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  ; and  its 
eggs,  when  deposited  in  this,  are  carefully 
covered  up.  When  the  young  are  about  a 
•foot  in  length,  they  descend  the  rivers,  and 
Make  refuge  in  the  ocean.  Late  in  the  fol- 


lowing spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  after  the  old  ones  have  ascended,  the 
young  again  enter  the  rivers,  and  are  then 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They 
again  seek  the  ocean  on  the  return  of  frosts. 
A t two  years  old  the  Salmon  weighs  six  or 
eight  pounds,  and  generally  requires  five  or 
six  years  to  attain  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve. 

In  Mr.  Yarrell’s  excellent  work  on  British 
Fishes,  much  information  is  given,  both  with 
respect  to  the  habits  of  those  which  resort 
to  our  rivers  and  the  various  modes  of  taking 
them.  “ The  adult  fish  having  spawned, 
being  out  of  condition,  and  unfit  for  food, 
are  considered  as  unclean  fish.  They  are 
usually  called  Kelts;  the  male  fish  is  also 
called  a Kipper , the  female  a Shcdder,  or 
Baggit.  With  the  floods  of  the  end  of  winter 
and  the  commencement  of  spring  they  de- 
scend the  river  from  pool  to  pool  ; and 
ultimately  gain  the  sen,  where  they  quickly 
recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again  in 
autumn  for  the  same  purpose  as  before  ; 
but  always  remaining  for  a time  in  the 
brackish  water  of  the  tide-way  before  mak- 
ing either  decided  change  ; obtaining,  it  has 
been  said,  a release  from  certain  parasitic 
animals,  either  external  or  internal,  by  each 
seasonal  change  ; those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroyed  by  contact,  with  the  fresh, 
and  vice  versd."  “ The  Salmon  fry  at  first 
keep  in  the  slack  water  by  the  sides  of  the 
river  ; after  a time,  as  they  become  stronger, 
they  go  more  towards  the  mid-stream  ; and 
when  the  water  is  increased  by  rain,  they 
move  gradually  down  the  river.  On  meet- 
ing the  tide,  they  remain  for  two  or  three 
flays  in  that  part  where  the  water  becomes  a 
little  brackish  from  the  mixture  of  salt 
water,  till  they  are  inured  to  the  change, 
when  they  go  off  to  the  sea  all  at  once. 
There,  their  growth  appears  to  be  very 
rapid,  and  many  return  to  the  brackish 
water,  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  have  been  absent.”  “ It  has  been 
a constantly  received  opinion,  that  all  the 
young  fish  after  their  first  visit  to  the  sea 
return  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  had  been 
bred  ; and  numbers  of  marked  fish  are  stated 
to  have  been  retaken  in  their  native  rivers  : 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  have 
been  taken  in  other  rivers  not  far  off.  The 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  they  could  find 
and  return  to  the  same  spot  after  roving  for 
miles  along  the  coast  remains  to  be  solved. 
.That  they  do  thus  rove  for  miles  is  proved 
by  the  thousands  that  are  taken  in  nets 
placed  in  the  ibays  along  the  coast.”  The 
flesh  of  the  Salmon  is  of  a bright  orange 
colour  when  raw,  redder  when  salted,  and  a 
little  paler  when  boiled  ; ns  a food  it  is  rich, 
tender,  and  sweet  ; it  is,  however,  considered 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should  be 
eaten  as  early  as  possible  after  its  capture, 
it  being  very  unwholesome  when  stale.  This, 
indeed,  may  be  remarked  of  all  the  Sal - 
munidte.  The  principal  Salmon  fisheries  in 
Europe  are  in  the  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-coasts 
adjoining  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Tweed 
is  the  most  famous  river  for  Salmon  fishing, 

J and  prodigious  quantities  are  caught  there  • 
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in  several  other  large  streams  also  very  con- 
siderable quantities  are  taken  ; as  the  Severn, 
the  Mersey,  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the 
Trent,  the  Medway,  &c.  A young  Salmon 
under  two  pounds  in  weight  is  called  a 
Salmon  Peel , and  a larger  one  a Grilse. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  is  an  account  of  repeated  ob- 
servations and  experiments  by  Mr.  Shaw  of 
Drumlanrig,  clearly  proving  that  the  small 
Salmouoid  fish,  called  the  Parr , is,  as  many 
naturalists  had  suspected,  the  young  of  the 
Salmon. 

How  far  the  legitimate  province  of  a 
writer  on  zoology  may  extend,  when  describ- 
ing the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  we 
are  unable  exactly  to  define,  or  what  bounds 
are  to  be  prescribed  to  his  fancy  (if  he  hap- 
pen to  possess  any) ; but  we  would  rather 
incur  the  charge  of  supererogation,  justly 
founded  or  not,  than  forego  the  strong  incli- 
nation we  feel  for  the  adoption  of  an  appo- 
site passage  — particularly  one  so  graphic 
and  spirited  as  the  following  description  of 
the  capture  of  a salmon,  from  the  vigorous 
pen  of  the  well-known  Christopher  North  : — 
“ She  is  a salmon,  therefore  to  be  viewed  — 
she  is  a salmon,  therefore  to  be  won  ; but 
shy,  timid,  capricious,  headstrong,  now 
wrathful,  and  now  full  of  fear : the  cruel 
artist  has  hooked  her,  and  in  spite  of  all 
her  struggling,  will  bring  her  to  the  gasp  at 
last.”  — “ But  the  salmon  has  grown  sulky, 
and  must  be  made  to  spring  to  the  plunging 
stone.  There,  suddenly  instinct  with  new 
passion,  she  shoots  out  of  the  foam  like  a bar 
of  silver  bullion  ; and  relapsing  into  the 
flood  is  in  another  moment  at  the  very  head  of 
the  waterfall  1 Give  her  the  butt — give  her 
the  butt  — or  she  is  gone  for  ever  with  the 
thunder  into  ten  fathoms  deep  ! Now  comes 
the  trial  of  your  tackle — and  when  was 
Pliin  ever  known  to  fail  at  the  edge  of  cliff 
or  cataract  ? Her  snout  is  southwards  — 
right  up  to  the  middle  of  the  hill-born  river, 
as  if  she  would  seek  its  very  source  where 
she  was  spawned.  She  still  swims  swift  and 
strong,  and  the  deep,  and  the  line  goes 
steady.  There  is  yet  an  hour’s  play  in  her 
dorsal  fin  — danger  in  the  flap  of  her  tail  — 
and  yet  may  her  silver  shoulder  shatter  the 
gut  against  a rock.”  — “ What  another  mad 
leap  I yet  another  sullen  plunge  ! Ila,  ha, 
my  beauty  ! Methinks  we  could  fain  fond 
and  kiss  thy  silver  side,  languidly  lying 
afloat  on  the  foam,  as  if  all  further  resistance 
now'  were  vain,  and  gracefully  thou  wert 
surrendering  thyself  to  death  1 No  — she 
trusts  to  the  last  trial  of  her  tail  — sweetly 
workest  thou,  O reel  of  reels  I and  on  thy 
smooth  axle  spinning  sleeps’t,  even  as  Milton 
describes  her,  like  our  own  worthy  planet.” 

— “ The  gaff ! the  gaff ! Into  the  eddy  she 
sails,  sick  and  slow,  and  almost  with  a swirl 

— whitening  as  she  nears  the  sand  — there 
she  has  it  — stuck  right  in  the  shoulder  — 
and  lies  at  last  in  all  the  glorious  length 
and  breadth  of  beaming  beauty,  fit  prey  for 
giant  or  demigod  angling  before  the  Flood  I " 
—Chris.  North's  Itccreatums. 

With  another  picturesque  morccau,  from 
the  ‘ Days  and  Nights,’  &c.  of  Mr.  Scrope, 
we  will  take  our  leave  of  this  noble  sport- 
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creating  flub.  The  author  ii  remarking  on 
the  difference  between  fishing  for  Halrnon  in 
the  briny  tide  and  in  itc  favourite  rivers, 
and  exclaims  : ‘'No,  the  wild  main  I trust  j 
not.  Rather  let  me  wander  )«c»ide  the  banks 
of  the  tranquil  streams  *of  the  warm  Booth, 

* in  the  yellow  mea/li  of  A*phodtl.'  when 
the  young  spring  cornes  forth.and  all  nature 
is  glad  ; or  if  a wilder  mood  comes  over 
me,  let  me  clamber  among  the  steeps  of  the 
North,  beneath  the  shaggy  mountains,  where 
the  river  comes  foaming  and  raging  everlast- 
ingly, wedging  its  way  through  the  secret  J 
glen,  whilst  the  eagle,  but  dimly  seen,  cleaves  ' 
the  winds  and  the  clouds,  and  the  dun  deer  ' 
gaze  from  the  mosses  above.  There,  amongst  I 
gigantic  rocks,  and  the  din  of  mountain 
torrents,  let  me  do  battle  with  the  lusty 
Salmon,  till  I drag  him  into  day.  rejoicing 
in  his  bulk,  voluminous  and  vast'” 

Salmo  Rossii  ; or  Ross’s  Aectic  Sal- 
mon*. This  species  was  named  bv  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson in  honour  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  “ whose  scientific  acquirements  and 
contributions  to  Natural  History  ” are 
equalled  only  by  the  “ professional  skill, 
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exertions,  and  perseverance  ” he  exhibited 
during  his  various  expeditions  of  discovery 
in  the  Arctic  6eas.  The  Salmo  liossii  is  of  a 
more  slender  form  than  the  common  Salmon, 
with  a straighter  back,  much  less  arched 
forehead  and  shoulders,  and  slightly  larger 
head.  The  remarkable  length  of  the  under 
jaw,  and  the  truncated  snout,  give  a peculiar 
appearance  to  the  fish,  and.  in  conjunction 
with  the  nature  of  the  scales  (which  are 
small,  and  each  surrounded  by  a distinct 
space  of  smooth  skin),  and  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  readily  characterize  the  species. 
In  regard  to  colour,  the  back,  top  of  the 
head,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  have  a hue 
intermediate  between  oil -green  and  hair- 
brown  ; the  cheeks  are  nacry.  and  the  sides 
pearl-gray,  with  a blush  of  lilac  and  a 
silvery  lustre  ; near  the  lateral  line  are 
numerous  scattered  dots  of  carmine  : and 
the  colour  of  the  belly  varies  in  different 
individuals  from  faded  orange  to  deep  red. 
— “ The  Salmo  Possii  is  so  extremely  abun- 
dant in  the  sea,  near  the  moutlis  of  the 
rivers  of  Boothia  Felix,  at  certain  seasons, 
that  S37S  were  obtained  at  one  haul  of  a 
small-sized  scan.  They  varied  in  weight 
from  two  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  rather 
exceeded,  in  the  aggregate,  six  tons.  In 
some  the  colour  of  the  flesh  was  of  a dark 
red,  in  others  it  was  very  pale,  the  dark  one* 
being  the  firmest  and  best  flavoured.”  Dr. 
R.  adds,  that  the  malma , or  golet  of  the 
Russians,  which  enters  the  rivers  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  agrees  with  the  Salmo  Possii  in  it* 
comparatively  slender  cylindrical  fbnn. 
scarlet  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  colours  of 
some  other  parts  ; but  that  the  habits  of  the 


two  are  evidently  unlike,  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
asserted,  lliat  the  malma  never  congregates 
m shoals. 

Salmo  Albus.  This  fish,  which  bears 
the  name  of  . Attihawmeg  by  the  native 
Indians,  many  of  whom  mainly  subsist  upon 
it,  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  interior  lakes 
of  America,  from  Erie  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It 
belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Coregonus , family 
Salmonulece . The  Attihawmeg  has  some 

resemblance  to  the  Herring  in  the  structure 
of  its  jaws  and  gill-covers,  and,  like  that 
fish,  it  dies  speedily  when  taken  out  of  the 
water.  It  measures  about  twenty  inches  in 
length  ; its  usual  weight  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  and  when  very  fat  it  attains  to  seven 
or  eight  pounds,  and  occasionally  more  ; but 
these  large  fish  are  confined  to  particular 
localities.  The  form  of  the  Attihawmeg  is 
ovate,  more  or  less  gibbous  before  the  dorsal 
fin,  with  a 6lightly-tapering  tail  inclining 
a little  upwards.  The  body  is  compressed; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  smooth  and 
even  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  situated  a little 
more  than  a diameter  of  the  orbit  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout,  which  projects  a little  from 
the  shut  mouth.  The  jaws  and  tongue  are 
furnished  with  a few  teeth,  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  too  slender  to  be  very  perceptible  to  the 
finger  : the  palate  ami  vomer  are  quite 
smooth.  The  scales  are  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  ; they  have  a bright  pearly 
lustre,  and  are  thin  and  very  deciduous.  The 
caudal  fin  is  forked,  and*  spreads  widely. 
The  colour  of  the  Attihawmeg,  in  the  shade, 
is  a bluish-gray  on  the  buck,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  and  white  on  the  belly;  but  when 
in  a full  light,  it  assumes  a nucry  and  iri- 
descent pearly  lustre. 

In  certain  lakes,  aud  in  some  seasons,  this 
fish  is  loaded  with  fat,  particularly  about 
the  shoulders,  where  it  produces  a hump  ; 
but  though  it  is  rich  and  fat,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing satiety  it  daily  becomes  more  agree- 
able to  the  palate  : and  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  that,  though  deprived  of  bread  and 
vegetables,  one  may  live  wholly  upon  this 
fish  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  tiring. 
After  the  spawning  season  its  flesh  becomes 
lean  and  rather  watery,  but  not  unwhole- 
some, and  it  may  be  improved  by  being 
hung  in  the  open  air  for  a month  or  six 
weeks  ; at  least  it  is  allowed  by  the  ichthyo- 
phagists  of  the  fur  countries  to  be  richer, 
firmer,  and  altogether  more  agreeable  to 
their  palates.  It  is  a gregarious  fish,  and 
resorts  to  different  parts  of  a lake  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  its  movements 
being  in  all  probability  regulated  by  its 
supply  of  food.  In  winter  the  fisheries  are 
generally  established  in  deep  water,  remote 
from  the  shore  ; after  the  spawning  period, 
the  full-fishery,  as  it  is  termed,  is  more  pro- 
ductive in  shallow  bays  and  on  banks  neur 
the  shore.  The  Attihawmeg  feeds  on  soft 
insects  and  small  shelly  rnollusca:  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  it  differs  from 
the  other  known  Coregoni  in  the  extraordi 
nary  thickness  of  its  stomach,  which  has 
been  thought  to  bear  Borne  resemblance  to 
the  gizzard  of  a fowl. 


I SALMON  TROUT.  (Salmo  Trutta.)  This 
fish,  winch  in  Scotland  is  called  the  Sea 
Trout,  is  next  in  value  to  the  Salmon,  and 
in  its  habits  exceedingly  similar.  It  has  a 
large  smooth  head,  of  a dusky  colour,  with 
a gloss  of  blue  and  green  ; the  baek  is  of  the 
same  colour,  except  that  it  becomes  fainter 
towards  the  lateral  line  ; the  sides,  us  far  as 
the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with  large,  ir- 
regular-shaped spots  of  black  ; and  the  ab- 
domen is  white.  Like  the  Salmon,  this  fish 
migrates  to  and  from  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently, when  it  has  entered  the  rivers  in 
order  to  deposit  its  roe,  it  is  occasionally 
found  in  lakes  and  streams  at  a great  distance 
from  the  sen.  They  continue  in  season  du- 
ring the  whole  summer;  and  may  be  angled 
for  either  in  the  mornings  or  evenings. 
'They  are  usually  from  about  two  to  four 
pounds  weight ; and  great  quantities  are 
sent  from  Scotland  to  the  London  market. 
The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  ought  to 
be  dressed  ns  soon  ns  possible. 

The  ‘ Fordwich  Trout  ’ of  Izaak  Walton, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  is  the 
Salmon  Trout ; “ and  its  chnrncter  for  af- 
fording ‘ rare  good  meat,’  besides  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  really  an  excellent 
fish,  second  only  to  the  Sulinon,  was  greatly 
enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  opportunity  of 
eating  it  very  fresh.  Fordwich  is  about  two 
miles  east-north-east  of  Canterbury.  The 
stream  called  the  Stour  was  formerly  very 
considerable  ; it  communicates  with  the  sea 
opposite  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and 
from  I ordwich,  one  branch,  going  eastward, 
again  enters  the  sea  at  Saudwich.  The  an- 
cient right  to  the  fishery  at  Fordwich  was 
enjoyed  jointly  by  two  religious  establish- 
ments : it  is  now  vested  in  six  or  seven  in- 
dividuals, who  receive  a consideration  for 
their  several,  interests.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  visit  the  nets  at  Fordwich  every 
morning  to  purchase  the  fish  caught  during 
the  night.  I have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Salmon  Trout  from  the  Sandwich  river  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  fishmongers'  shops  at 
Ramsgate,  during  the  season  for  visiting  that 
w-atering-plaee  ; and  the  Salmon  Trout  is 
also  occasionally  taken  in  the  Medway  by 
fishermen  who  work  long  nets  for  smelts 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.”  The  same 
writer  also  says,  “ This  fish  is  the  White 
Irout  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  and  Ireland  ; 
it  is  found  in  the  Severn,  in  the  rivers  of 
Cornwall,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  Esk  and 
the  Eden,  which  communicate  with  the  Sol- 
way, where  it  is  called  Sea  Trout.”  “ Great 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  the  London 
market ; those  from  Perth,  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, anil  Aberdeen  appear,  from  their  com- 
parative depth  of  body,  to  be  better  fed, 
are  higher  in  colour,  and  are  considered  to 
be  liner  in  flavour  than  from  some  other  lo- 
calities.” 

8ALPA.  [See  Supplkmknt.] 

SALI'INGIDjE.  A fumUy  of  Coleoptcra, 
having  the  head  produced  in  front  into  u 
flattened  rostrum  ; the  unteunui  inserted  in 
front  of  the  eyes  ; the  body  generally  oval, 
or  oblong  and  depressed.  The  species  are  of 
small  size,  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  and 
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are  found  either  beneath  the  bark  of  tree*  or 
in  flowers. 

SALTATORES,  or  SALTIGRADE8.  A 
tribe  of  Spiders,  so  named  in  consequence  of  ■ 
their  legs  being  fitted  rather  for  leaping  than 
for  running.  Many  species  of  this  group 
construct,  amongst  leaves,  under  stones,  &c., 
silken  nests,  open  at  each  end,  into  which 
they  retire  ; but  if  menaced  with  danger, 
they  make  a precipitate  retreat.  One  species 
( Salticus  see nicu&)  is  very  commonly  6een  in 
summer  upon  walls  and  windows  exposed  to 
the  sun,  moving  about  in  short  leaps.  When 
it  discovers  a small  fly  or  a gnat,  it  cautiously 
approaches  till  within  leuping  distance,  when 
it  suddenly  darts  upon  it ; not  fearing  to 
take  even  a perpendicular  leap,  because  it 
always  at  the  same  time  suspends  itself  by  a 
thread,  which  it  winds  off  as  it  advances. 
By  this  thread  it  can  also  suspend  itself  in 
the  air,  and  is  enabled  to  mount  up  again  to 
the  spot  from  which  it  leaped. 

SALTATORIA.  A section  of  Orthopte- 
rous insects,  corresponding  with  the  Linntean 
genus  Gryllus , and  consisting  of  all  those 
species  which  have  the  four  anterior  legs 
simple  and  short,  and  the  two  hind  legs  long, 
and  formed  for  leaping.  The  body  is  gene- 
rally compressed ; the  tarsi  vary  in  the 
number  of  their  joints,  as  well  as  the  antenna;, 
which  are  also  greatly  variable  in  length, 
being  in  some  species  several  times  longer 
than  the  body.  The  males  are  enabled  to 
make  a peculiar  shrill  noise,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  different  ways  in  different  groups ; 
being  in  some  caused  by  the  friction  of  the 
posterior  femora  against  the  wing-covers, 
and  in  the  others  by  the  friction  of  the  strong 
veins  enclosing  a talc-like  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers.  In  general,  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  by  the  assistance  of  a horny 
ovipositor,  in  the  earth ; nnd  the  species 
are  almost  exclusively  herbivorous.  [See 
Crickets  and  Locusts.] 

SANDERLING.  (Arenarta  vulgans.)  A 
small  wading  bird  which  frequents  many  of 
our  shores,  and  is  a pretty  general  inhabit- 
ant of  the  globe.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length.  Its  autumnal  and  winter  plumage 
differs  considerably  from  that  which  it  as- 
sumes in  spring  : the  face,  throat,  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
being  of  a pure  white  in  winter ; whereas 
in  spring  the  face  and  top  of  the  head  are 
marked  with  large  black  spots,  and  the 
feathers  are  bordered  with  red  ; nnd  the 
neck,  breast,  and  upper  parts  of  the  sides, 
are  gray-red,  with  the  middle  of  each  feather 
spotted  with  black,  and  their  tips  whitish  : 
the  back  and  scapulars  arc  deep  rufous, 
with  large  block  spots,  and  the  whole  of 
the  feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  white : 
beak,  irides,  and  feet,  black.  It  feeds  on 
small  marine  insects  ; breeds  in  the  north  ; 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bird. 

SANDPIPER.  (Totanus.)  This  name  is 
applied  to  different  species  of  wading  birds 
of  the  genus  Tringa,  but  properly  restricted 
to  the  sub-genus  Totanus.  The  Sandpipers 
chiefly  frequent  saline  marshes  and  the  sea- 
shore ; but  they  are  also  found  on  the  banks 


of  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and  even  in 
damp  meadows.  They  fly  in  flock*,  and  ; 
perform  periodical  migrations  in  large  bodies. 
Their  food  consist*  of  worms,  Crustacea,  and 
small  molluftca,  and  they  also  occasionally  ! 
subsist  upon  small  fish  and  their  fry.  They 
have  the  tip  of  the  beak  depressed,  and  the 
nasal  furrow  very  long,  a*  in  the  God  wit*,  t 
but  the  mandible*  In  general  are  not  longer 
than  the  head  ; their  toes  are  not  p&lrnated  I 
at  the  base,  and  the  back  toe  hardly  reaches  j 
to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  specie*  are  J 
very  widely  diffused,  and  several  are  found,  j 
more  or  less  regularly,  on  the  Briti?h  thorea. 

The  Common  Sandpiper.  {Totamu  Ipj-  \ 
politicos.)  This  species,  which  is  lees  than 
eight  inches  long,  visits  England  in  the 
spring,  and  leaves  it  in  the  autumn.  All  j 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown, 
glossed  w-ith  an  olive  hue,  and  marked  with 
a blackish  ray  in  the  direction  of  the  shafts  : 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  back  are  trans- 
versely streaked  with  narrow  zigzag  dusky  . 
bands  ; the  throat,  breast,  and  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  ’ 
breast  being  varied  with  streaks  of  brown  : j 
the  middle  tail  feathers  are  marked  with  ; 
transverse  dusky  lines,  and  the  outer  one  on  • 
each  side  white  with  brown  bar* ; legs  1 
greenish  ash.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  com-  [ 
posed  of  moss  and  dry  leaves,  and  generally  ■ 
placed  in  a hole  on  a river's  bank  : and  the 
eggs,  usually  five  in  number,  are  of  a red-  ! 
dish-green,  with  dark  spots  mostly  at  the  1 
larger  end.  When  disturbed  they  make  a 
clear  piping  note,  by  which  they  are  easily 
recognized. 

There  are  several  species  of  these  birds, 
differing  but  slightly  from  each  other,  and 
we  may  remark  of  them,  generally,  that 
their  legs  are  destitute  of  feathers  for  some 
distance  above  the  knee,  and  the  toes  are 
6hort  and  incapable  of  grasping  ; hence  they 
do  not  perch,  but  frequent  the  borders  of 
ponds,  rivers,  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  are  often  seen 
rapidly  coursing  along  the  strand,  following 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waves.  Their 
wings  are  long,  ana  their  flight  powerful. 

SAND- WASP.  (A  mmophila.'t  A genus 
of  Uymenopterous  inssets.  which,  together 
with  several  other  genera,  form  a group  that 
from  their  peculiar  habits  are  termed  Fas- 
sorcs.  or  diggers,  and  commonly  known  as 
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Sand  and  Wood  Wasps.  In  general  the 
females  excavate  cells  in  the  ground,  or  in 
posts,  timbers,  &c. ; in  which  they  deposit  — 
together  with  their  eggs  — various  larva*  or 
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perfect  insects,  and  (in  some  species)  even 
spiders,  which  are  destined  for  the  support 
of  their  progeny  when  hutched.  It  happens 
that  the  insects  composing  this  store  arc 
sometimes  first  stung  to  death  ; but  more 
frequently  they  are  only  slightly  stung,  and 
finally  killed  by  the  lame  when  they  come 
forth  from  their  eggs,  — being  in  this  manner 
rendered  powerless,  whilst  their  bodies  are 
prevented  from  decomposing.  The  antennre 
have  about  thirteen  joints,  attenuated  ex- 
teriorly. and  mostly  recurved  ; mandibles 
long,  and  dentate  at  the  apex  ; labium  short, 
with  its  ligula  short  and  trilobed  ; ocelli 
three,  distinct  ; wings  alike  in  both  sexes  ; 
legs  long,  spiny  ; female  armed  with  a sting. 
The  Sand- Wasp  inhabits  sunny  banks  in 
sandy  situations,  running  among  grass,  &c. 
with  great  activity,  und  continually  vi- 
brating its  antenna}  and  wings.  It  feeds  on 
insects. 

SAPAJOU.  A small  species  of  Monkey, 
of  the  genus  Cebus.  [See  Monkeys.] 

S AKCIOPnORUS.  A genus  of  Grallato- 
rial  birds  closely  allied  to  the  Pewits,  which 
derive  their  name  from  the  wattles  or  fleshy 
appendages  about  the  neck.  The  species 
Sarcioi*uorus  Pectoralis,  or  Black- 
breasted  Pewit,  inhabits  South  Australia,  I 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  &c.,  its  favourite  lo- 
calities being  open  sterile  downs,  thinly  co-  ! 
vered  with  vegetation,  and  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  on  the  grassy  flats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers.  It  trips  very  quickly 
over  the  ground,  much  after  the  manuer  of 
the  true  Pewits,  and  when  flushed  generally 
flies  off  in  a straight  line,  very  near  the 
ground.  Crown  of  the  head,  line  running  j 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  beneath  the 
eye,  and  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a ■ 
broad  crescent-shaped  band  across  the  breast, 
jet-black  ; line  frqin  the  eye  to  near  the 
occiput,  chin,  throat,  flanks,  abdomen,  upper 
and  under  tail  coverts  white  ; back  light 
brown  ; primaries  brownish  black  ; scapula- 
riea  and  lower  part  of  the  back  bronzy  brown, 
parsing  into  black  towards  the  tip  of  each 
feather,  and  tipped  with  white  ; tail  white, 
crossed  near  the  tip  by  a broad  irregular 
band  of  black  ; bill  primrose  yellow,  the  tip 
horn-colour  ; naked  parts  of  the  thigh  and 
knees  dark  pink  ; tarsi  and  toes  blackish 
brown,  the  latter  inclining  to  pink-red. 

SARCORAMPTTUS,  or  KING  OF  THE 
VULTURES.  This  powerful  species  of  the 
Vnlturidn  family  in  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  upwards  of  five  feet  I 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  naked  ' 
skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  brilliantly 
coloured  ; the  beak  reddish,  with  a shade  of 
black  ; cere  bright  orange,  prolonged  be- 
tween the  nostrils  into  a comb,  loose  in  tex- 
i ture,  and  falling  on  each  side  of  the  bill 
when  the  head  is  erect.  The  back  of  the 
, head  is  covered  with  a short  blackish  down, 

; and  the  side  of  the  head  is  purplish  black. 

: A scarlet  circle  surrounds  the  eye  ; and  on 
! each  Bide  behind  the  eye  are  several  broad 
and  deep  wrinkles,  whence  rises  a thick  fold 
extending  obliquely  downwards  along  the 
j neck  r from  the  bright  red  upper  part  of  the 


neck  the  colour  gradually  lessens  in  inten- 
sity, fading  into  orange  and  yellow  lower 
down.  Round  the  bottom  of  the  neck  is  a 
broad  ruff  of  soft,  downy,  ash-gray  feathers  : 
the  back  and  tail-coverts  bright  fawn ; 
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greater  wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  glossy 
black ; legs  and  claws  dusky,  or  dirty 
yellow. 

In  the  central  parts  of  America  the  Sar- 
coramphus  papa  is  frequently  to  be  seen, 
alone  or  in  pairs,  perched  on  the  highest 
trees  ; though  it  is  said  that  considerable 
flocks  may  be  occasionally  met  with.  The 
expanse  and  strength  of  wing  of  the  King 
Vulture  enables  it  to  reach  a lofty  height, 
where  its  piercing  sight  brings  under  its 
observation  a wide  tract  of  country,  while 
its  exquisite  sense  of  smell  detects  the  efflu- 
via arising  from  putrid  fish  which  during 
the  summer  perish  in  the  lakes.  The  story 
that  the  other  vultures  stand  patiently  by 
till  this,  their  monarch,  has  finished  his  re- 
past, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  superior 
strength  and  courage  of  this  species  ; and  it 
is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
many  travellers  ; among  others,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, in  his  4 Voyage  up  the  Amazon  ; ’ 
who  observes  — “If  a King  Vulture  makes 
its  appearance  where  a number  of  the  other 
species  are  collected  about  carrion,  the  latter 
instinctively  give  way  and  stand  meekly 
around  while  their  sovereign  leisurely  gorges 
himself.  These  birds  are  not  very  common 
upon  the  Amazon,  and  we  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  shooting  them,  but  several 
times  we  observed  them  circling  in  pairs 
over  the  forest.  Scnhor  Ilenriquez  informed 
us  at  the  Barra  that  they  were  not  unfre- 
quently  taken  alive,  particularly  if  a putrid 
snake,  of  which  they  are  fond,  be  exposed  to 
them.  A noose  is  arranged  to  fall  over  their 
heads,  and  the  caught  bird  is  transformed 
from  a wild  marauder  into  a peaceable 
citizen.  At  Para  they  are  highly  valued. 
We  saw  a pair  in  perfect  plumage  which 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Norris,  and  felt 
nothing  of  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  other 
common  species.  Their  bare  necks  were 
beautifully  marked  with  red  and  black, 
orange  and  yellow,  and  were  surrounded 
near  the  base  by  a ruffle  of  feathers.  Their 
breasts  were  white,  and  the  general  colour 
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of  the  upper  parts  was  a light  ashy  gray. 
These  birds  were  very  active,  moving  about 
the  yard  with  a leap  rather  than  a step.” 
They  are  said  to  make  their  nests  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  and  to  lay  two  eggs. 

SARDINE.  ( Clupea  Bardina.')  A fish 
closely  allied  to  the  Pilchard,  though  smaller. 
It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

SATIN  BOWER  BIRD.  ( Ptilonorhyn - 
chus  holosericeus.)  Mr.  Gould,  to  whose 
splendid  work  on  the  4 Birds  of  Australia’ 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  observes,  that  al- 
though this  species  has  been  long  known  to 
ornithologists,  and  is  familiar  to  the  co- 
lonists of  New  South  Wales,  its  habits  have 
never  been  brought  before  the  scientific 
world  ; and  he  very  naturally  congratulates 
himself  on  being  the  first  to  place  them  on 
record.  One  point  to  which  he  more  par- 
ticularly alludes  — a point,  as  he  truly  says, 
“of  no  ordinary  interest,  both  to  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  general  admirer  of  nature  — 
is  the  formation  of  a bower-like  structure 
by  this  bird  for  the  purpose  of  a playing 
ground  or  hall  of  assembly, — a circumstance 
in  its  economy  which  adds  another  to  the 
many  anomalies  connected  with  the  fauna 
of  Australia.  ’ It  appears  to  be  altogether 
granivorous  and  frugivorous.  “ Indepen- 
dently of  numerous  berry-bearing  plants 
and  shrubs,  the  brushes  it  inhabits  are 
studded  with  enormous  fig-trees,  some  of 
them  towering  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet ; among  the  lofty  branches  of  these 
giants  of  the  forest,  the  Satin  Bower-bird 
and  several  species  of  Pigeons  find  in  the 
small  wild  fig,  with  which  the  branches  are 
loaded,  an  abundant  supply  of  a favourite 
food  : this  species  also  commits  considerable 
depredation  on  any  ripening  corn  near  the 
localities  it  frequents.”  The  extraordinary 
bower-like  structures  above  alluded  to  are 
usually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
branches  of  6ome  overhanging  tree  in  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  forest : “ the  base 
consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex 
platform  of  sticks  firmly  interwoven,  on  the 
centre  of  which  the  bower  itself  is  built : 
this,  like  the  platform  on  which  it  is  placed 
and  with  which  it  is  interwoven,  is  formed 
of  sticks  and  twigs,  but  of  a more  slender 
and  flexible  description,  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
being  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and 
nearly  meet  at  the  top  : in  the  interior  of 
the  bower  the  materials  are  so  placed  that 
the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  presented 
outwards,  by  which  arrangement  not  the 
slightest  obstruction  is  olfcred  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  birds.  For  what  purpose  these 
curious  bowers  are  made,  is  not  yet,  perhaps, 
fully  understood  ; they  are  certainly  not 
used  as  a nest,  but  os  a place  of  resort  for 
many  individuals  of  both  sexes,  which,  when 
there  assembled,  run  through  and  around 
the  bower  in  a sportive  aud  playful  manner, 
and  that  so  frequently  that  it  is  seldom  en- 
tirely deserted.  The  proceedings  of  these 
birds  have  not  been  sufficiently  watched,  to 
render  it  certain  whether  the  runs  are  fre- 
quented throughout  the  whole  year  or  not ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are 


! merely  resorted  toua  rendezvous,  or  play- 
ing ground,  at  the  pairing  time  and  during 
I the  j>eriod  of  incubation.”  In  the  British 
| Museum  specimen*  of  these  Bowers  may  be 
seen. 

! The  whole  plumage  of  the  male  is  of  a de#*p 
shining  blue-black,  closelv  resembling  mu m, 
with  the  exception  of  the  primary  wing- 
I feathers,  the  wing-corerts.  and  the  secon- 
daries and  tail-feathers,  which  are  of  a deep 
I velvety  black,  tipped  with  the  shining  blue- 
black  lustre  ; irides  light  blue,  with  a circle 
of  red  round  the  pupil ; bill  bluish  horn, 
with  yellow  tip  ; legs  and  feet  yellowish 
white.  The  female  has  the  head  and  all 
the  upper  surface  grayish  green  ; wing*  and 
tail  dark  sulphur  brown  ; under  surface 
much  lighter,  and  yellowish,  each  feather 
having  a crescent-shaped  mark  of  dark 
brown  near  the  extremity.  Besides  the  loud 
liquid  call  peculiar  to  the  male,  both  sexes 
frequently  utter  a harsh,  unpleasant,  gut- 
tural note,  indicative  of  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  SroTTED  Bowee-eied.  (Odamy- 
dera  viaculata .)  The  able  ornithologist 
from  whom  we  derived  the  information 
given  in  the  preceding  article,  observe*,  that 
this  species  is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  as  the  Satin 
Bower- bird  is  of  the  brushes  between  the 
mountain-ranges  and  the  coast,  and  is  es- 
pecially interesting  as  the  constructor  of  a 
bower,  even  more  extraordinary  than  that 
of  the  latter.  But  to  describe  them  fully  we 
must  borrow  the  author’s  own  words:  — 
“They  are  considerably  longer  and  more 
avenue-like  than  those  of  the- Satin  Bower- 
bird,  being  in  many  instances  three  fee:  in 
length.  They  are  outwardly  built  of  twigs, 
and  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  to 
disposed  that  their  heads  nearly  meet : the 
decorations  are  very  profuse,  and  consist  of 
bivalve  shells,  crania  of  small  mammalia, 
and  other  bones.  Evident  and  beautiful  in- 
dications of  design  are  manifest  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  bower  and  decorations 
formed  by  this  species,  particularly  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  stones  are  placed 
within  the  bower,  apparently  to  keep  the 
grasses  with  which  it  is  lined  fixed  firmly  in 
their  places  : these  stones  diverge  from  the 
mouth  of  the  run  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form 
little  paths,  while  the  immense  collection  of 
decorative  materials,  bones,  shells,  kc..  are 
placed  in  a heap  before  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue,  this  arrangement  being  the  same  at 
both  ends.  ...  1 frequently- found  these 
structures  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  rivers,  from  the  borders  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  procured  the  shells  and 
small  round  pebbly  stones  : their  collection 
and  transportation  must  therefore  oc  a task 
of  great  labour  and  difficulty.  As  these 
birds  feed  almost  entirely  uj>on  seeds  and 
fruits,  the  shells  and  bones  cannot  have 
been  collected  for  any  other  purpose  than 
ornament ; besides,  it  is  only  those  that 
have  been  bleached  perfectly  white  in  the 
sun,  or  such  as  have  been  roasted  by  the 
natives,  and  by  this  means  whitened,  that 
attract  their  attention.  I fully  ascertained 


that  these  runs,  like  those  of  the  Satin  | few  species,  exceptions  to  the  general  elm- 


Bower-bird,  formed  the  rendezvous  of  many 
individuals  ; for,  after  secreting  myself  for 
a short  space  of  time  near  one  of  them,  I 
killed  two  males  which  I had  previously 
seen  running  through  the  avenue.” 

The  Spotted  Bower-bird  has  the  crown  of 
the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  throat,  of  a rich 
brown,  each  feather  surrounded  with  a nar- 
row line  of  black  ; a beautiful  band  of  elon- 
gated rose-pink  feathers  crosses  the  bock  of 
| the  neck,  forming  a broad,  fan-like,  ocei- 
[ pital  crest ; all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 


racter,  have  only  two  legs.  [The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  different  Sau- 
rian Reptiles  will  be  found  under  the  words 
Crocodile,  Alligator,  Chameleon,  Aga- 
ma,  Lizard,  Iguana,  Gecko,  Plesiosau- 
rus, Ichthyosaurus,  &c.] 

SAWFISH.  (Prwfis  ant! quorum.')  A 
fish  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Squalidce , 
or  Shark  tribe  ; and  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  extension  of  its  snout  into  a long 
flat  blade,  furnished  with  a row  of  sharp 


and  tail,  of  a deep  brown  ; every  feather  of  ! on  each  side,  so  as  to  resemble  a large 
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j the_  back,  rump,  scapularies,  and  seeon- 
daries,  tipped  with  a large  round  spot  of  rich 
buff  ; primaries  slightly  tipped  with  white  ; 
all  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  buffy 
I white  ; feathers  of  the  flanks  marked  with 
faint,  transverse,  zigzag  lines  of  light  brown  ; 
| bill  and  feet  dusky  brown  ; bare  skin  at  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  thick,  prominent,  and 
of  a deep  flesh-colour. 

SATYKUS.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera,  also  called  Hiitakciiia;  it  contains 
several  British  species:  amongst  these  is 

] Sattrus  Galathea  : or  Marble  Butter- 
fly. This  delicate  and  rather  singular  spe- 
I cies  of  Butterfly,  is  known  by  its  yellowish 
and  black-spotted  wings,  but  though  pretty 
general,  it  is  so  decidedly  local  and  limited 
m its  particular  habitat  as  to  be  very  rarely 
seen  at  ull  in  many  places.  The  anterior 
wings  have  a series  of  yellowish  dots  parallel 
with  the  hinder  margin  above,  and  the  under 
surface  nearly  similar,  with  a small  ocellus 
near  the  tip  : the  posterior  wings  have  also 
a series  of  marginal  dots  or  lunules,  with  a 
yellowish  broad  patch  in  the  centre,  and 
another  at  the  base.  Body  black  above, 
yellowish  beneath  : antemue  black,  with 
I white  rings,  and  tips  reddish.  Caterpillar 
I bright  green,  with  obscure  lines  on  the  back 
1 and  sides  : head  rather  brown.  It  feeds  on 
the  cat’s  tail  grass.  Chrysalis  of  yellowish 
colour.  [See  HirPARCiiiA.] 

SAUBIA,  or  SAURIANS.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Reptiles,  ineluding  all  those 
which,  like  the  Crocodile  and  Lizard,  are 
covered  with  scales  und  have  four  legs.  The 
most  gigantic  and  remarkable  specimens  of 
Saurian  reptiles  are  now  extinct,  but  their 
| fossil  remains,  immense  in  size  and  wonder- 
ful as  they  appear,  afford  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  their  similarity  in  structure  to  the 
harmless  little  Lizard  of  the  present  day. 
The  diversity  in  the  habits  of  the  existing 
Saurians  is  very  considerable  ; some  bein'' 
more  or  less  aquatic  ; others  strictly  terres- 
trial ; while  others  are  essentially  arboreal. 
The  greater  part  feed  on  animal  substances  ; 
some  of  them  preferring  flesh,  und  others 
attacking  small  animals  ; while  some  aro 
! entirely  insectivorous,  and  a few  are  her- 
bivorous.  They  are  all  furnished  with  teeth, 
which  are  of  a simple  conical  form,  and 
adapted  rather  for  securing  and  tearing 
their  prey,  than  for  masticating  it  : their 
toes  are  generally  furnished  with  claws, 
and  they  have  all  a tail  more  or  less  strong 
and  generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A 


toothed  saw.  With  this  formidable  weapon 
the  Sawfish  attacks  the  largest  Whales,  and 


SAwnsn. — (pristis  antiquorum.) 

inflicts  very  severe  wounds.  It  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
feet.  The  back  is  ash-coloured,  and  the 
belly  white  : the  head  is  cordiform,  and 
flattened,  the  mouth  is  placed  far  below  the 
end  of  the  snout  ; and  the  lips  are  rough 
and  sharp  like  a file,  supplying  the  place  of 
teeth.  This  fish  is  very  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  the  arctic,  antarctic,  and  tro- 
pical seas  ; but  it  seldom  approaches  the 
shore. 

SAW-FLY.  [See  Tenthhedinidj;.] 

SAXICAVA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  (family  Lithophagidai) ; often 
found  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  in  cavities  on 
the  backs  of  oysters,  and  among  the  roots  of 
sea- weed,  &c.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  thin 
and  pointed  ; nnd  in  its  habits  it  appears  to 
resemble  the  Violas,  masses  of  rock  being  to 
be  seen  on  different  parts  of  the  const  of 
England,  which  are  pierced  with  innume- 
rable 6mall  holes,  the  entrance  to  the  habita- 
tions of  these  animals.  The  shell  is  trans- 
verse, irregular,  generally  oblong,  and  gaping 
externally ; teeth  and  bosses  obsolete  or 
indistinct. 

SCALARIA,  or  WENTLE  TRAP.  A 
gcuus  of  Peetinibranchiate  Gasteropodous 
Mollusca,  allied  to  the  Periwinkles  {Turbo), 
but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  turreted 
spire  being  covered  with  longitudinal,  ele- 
vated, rather  sharp  ribs,  and  the  mouth 
being  encircled  by  a varix.  The  finest  spe- 


BCALARIA  PRETJOB  A 


oies  ( Scalana  prctiosa ) was  long  f amous  for 
the  rarity  and  high  prices  given  for  u single 
specimen.  It  is  now  found  to  be  not  an  un- 
common shell  in  the  Eastern  seas.  It  is 
known  by  the  whorls  being  separated  from 
each  other. 
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SCALE  INSECTS.  A name  given  to 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Coccida , 
many  species  of  which  live  as  parasites  on 
various  plants,  particularly  on  hot- house 
plants,  and  do  them  considerable  injury. 
They  belong  to  the  order  Hemiptera , in 
which  the  bugs,  plant-lice,  and  Cicada  are 
included  ; although  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  order  corresponds  only  with  the  males, 
as  they  are  winged.  The  females  are  shaped 
like  a scale  or  shield,  convex  above,  flat  or 
concave  below,  provided  with  6ix  very 
delicate  feet,  which  sometimes,  chiefly  when 
the  female  has  grown  old,  merge  into  the 
substance  of  the  body.  Anteriorly,  at  about 
the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  insect,  is 
situated  a short  or  long  rostrum  on  the  under 
side,  which  it  inserts  info  the  epidermis  of 
plants,,  aud  sucks  out  their  juices.  After 
pairing,  when  the  eggs  begin  to  develop 
themselves,  the  female  dies,  and  her  body 
serves  as  a protection  to  her  posterity,  by 
covering  the  eggs  till  the  young  are  hatched, 
when  they  crawl  away.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
plants  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  some  species 
or  other  of  Scale  Insects,  but  chiefly  in  warm 
weather,  and  more  especially  at  all  times 
are  those  affected  which  are  reared  and  kept 
in  hot-houses.  The  Scale  Insects  are  much 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  Aphides  ; 
as  they  do  not  die  from  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco : the  best  remedy  is  to  brush  off  the 
insects  from  the  twigs  and  stems,  and  to 
wipe  them  off  with  a cloth  or  sponge  from 
the  leaves  of  more  tender  plants  ; and  it  is 
advisable  to  cleanse  plants  in  pots  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  greenhouse,  as  the  insects  are 
apt  to  creep  up  again  and  renew  their  de- 
predations. The  trees  mostly  infested  with 
them  are  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the  plum 
and  damson,  the  wild  chestnut  and  the  vine. 
[See  Coccus.] 

SCANSORES.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
birds,  whose  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
climbing.  It  comprehends  the  families  of 
Psittacidce,  or  Parrots  ; Jthamphastidce,  Pi- 
cidce,  or  Woodpeckers  ; and  CuculidcE,  or 
Cuckoos.  That  which  particularly  distin- 
guishes this  order  is  the  power  of  turning 
one  of  the  front  toes  backwards,  so  as  to 
oppose  two  hind  toes  to  the  two  front  ones. 
In  their  food,  habits,  outward  appearance, 
and  structure,  the  above-named  families  are 
very  dissimilar  ; and  therefore  no  general 
statement  will  be  applicable  to  all  of  them  : 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  their 
feet,  which  gives  them  great  power  of  pre- 
hension, and  thus  enables  them  to  cling 
with  firmness  to  tlieir  perch,  renders  walking 
more  difficult ; and  that,  as  they  pass  most 
of  their  time  in  trees,  their  powers  of  flight 
are  usually  moderate. 

SCARABiEIDiE.  An  extensive  and  im- 
portant group  of  Coleoptera.  including  the 
numerous  dung-feeding  Lnmellicorns,  of 
which  the  majority  are  inhabitants  of  tro- 
pical countries : some  of  these  are  among  the 
most  bulky  species  of  beetles,  but  such  ns 
our  own  country  produces  urc  of  small  size. 
“ From  the  great  similarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  mouth  of  all  these  insects,”  says  Mr. 
Westwood,  “ a great  uniformity  of  habits  is 


evident.  But  a more  remarkable  peculiarity 
exists  in  the  structure  and  situation  of  the 
hind  legs,  which  are  placed  so  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  so  far  from  each 
other,  as  to  give  the  insect  a moat  extraordi- 
nary appearance  whilst  walking.  Thi«  j*e- 
c ul far  formation  is,  nevertheless  a*  Mr. 
McLeay  observes),  particularly  serviceable 


0AOREU  BEETLE.— (9CABX3 BT9  BiCfR.)  j 

to  it3  possessors  in  rolling  the  balls  of  ex- 
crementitious  matter  in  which  they  enclose 
their  eggs  ; whence  these  insects  were  named  | 
by  the  first  naturalists  Pilularia,  These 
balls  are  at  first  irregular  and  soft.  but.  by 
degrees,  and  during  the  process  of  rolling 
along,  become  rounded  and  harder  : they  are 
propelled  by  means  of  the  hind  legs ; and 
the  insects  occasionally  mount  to  the  top. 
when  they  find  a difficulty  in  urging  them 
along  ; probably  in  order  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium.  Sometimes  these  balls  are  an  , 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  diameter  : j 
and  in  rolling  them  along  the  beetles  stand 
almost  upon  their  heads,  with  their  heads 
turned  from  the  balls.  These  mantEuvTes 
have  for  their  object  the  burying  of  the  balls 
in  holes,  which  the  insects  have  previously 
dug  for  their  reception  ; and  it  is  upon  the 
dung,  thu9  deposited,  that  the  larva,  when 
hatched,  feed.  It  does  not  appear  that  these 
beetles  have  the  instinct  to  distinguish  their 
own  balls,  as  they  will  seize  upon  those  be- 
longing to  another,  in  case  they  hare  lost  ■ 
their  own  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  «e-  , 
veral  of  them  occasionally  assist  in  rolling  ! 
the  same  ball.  They  fly  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.” 

“The  type  of  this  family  is  the  renowned 
‘ Sacred  Beetle’  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which 
so  many  models,  carvings,  amulets.  &c-  are 
discovered,  occasionally  of  a gigantic  size,  in 
sarcophagi,  and  rolled  up  in  the  mummies 
and  relics  of  that  remarkable  people,  by 
. whom  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  on 
the  6andv  margins  of  the  Nile,  afier  the 
annual  rising  and  falling  of  the_  river,  to-  • 
gether  with  its  extraordinary  motions  whilst  ( 
| rollinc  along  its  little  globular  balls  of  dung.  ; 
j were  "regarded  as  mystically  representing 
the  motions  of  the  earth,  the  sun  and  pla- 
I notary  bodies.  It  was  also  regarded  as 
i the  emblem  of  fertility  ; and,  e'en  at  the 
present  dav,  we  arc  informed  by  Dr.  Clarke 
I that  it  is 'eaten  by  the  women  of  Egypt. 

I The  various  siH'cies  of  Sacred  Beetles,  whereof 
, Dcjean  enumerates  twenty-six.  are  distin- 
i guished  by  their  flattened  form,  radiated 
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clypeus,  long  hind  legs,  clothed  with  hairs, 
with  the  posterior  tarsi  obliquely  inserted  ; 
head  and  thorax  unarmed,  and  elytra  with 
the  margins  not  sinuated.” 

SCA-RUS.  [See  Parrot-Fish.] 

DiSrCTwLI?0SAURUS  and  SCELIDOTHE  - 
KIUM.  [See  Supplement.] 

SCIJEXID./E.  A fumily  of  fishes,  of  whicli 
there  are  several  subgenera.  The  ger  eral 
characters  are,  — the  head  inflated,  and  sup- 
ported by  cavernous  bones  ; the  body  com- 
pressed and  broad  ; only  one  dorsal  fin,  but 
i: 1 • ftnd  s0  deeply  divided  at  the 
middle  that  it  seems  to  form  two,  and  the 
soft  part  is  much  longer  than  the  spinous  , 
the  anal  short,  the  pre-operculum  toothed, 


Rio  Purana,  and  thus  writes  : — “I  here  saw 
a very  extraordinary  bird,  called  the  Seissor- 
beak  ( Rhynchops  nigra).  It  has  short  legs, 
web  feet,  extremely  long  pointed  wings,  and 
is  of  about  the  size  of  a tern.  The  beak  is 


MAIORS.-(9CI£NA  aquila., 

and  the  operculum  divided  into  points  at  its 
extremity  ; seven  arches  in  the  gills.  They 
resemble  the  Perches,  except  that  they  have 
no  teeth  in  the  palate.  — The  Scianiidce  with 
less  than  seven  gill-rays,  and  the  lateral  line 
interrupted,  form  several  genera  of  small 
oyul  fishes,  generally  finely  coloured,  and 
distinguished  by  the  armature  of  their  heads. 
The  Scixena  Aquila,  or  Maigre,  may  be  given 
as  an  example.  It  has  occasionally  been 
tound  on  the  English  coast. 

SCIXQUE,  or  SKINK.  ( Scincus .)  The 
name  given  to  a family  of  lizard-like  rep- 
tiles, in  which  there  appears  to  be  a gradual 
transition  from  the  form  of  the  Lizards  to 
that  of  the  Serpents.  They  are  all  natives 
of  warm  climates  ; and  one  species,  common 
in  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  &c.,  was  long 
held  in  repute  on  account  of  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.  They  are  recognized  by 
the  shortness  of  their  feet,  the  non-exten- 
sibility of  the  tongue,  and  the  tile-like  scales 
which  cover  the  whole  body  and  tail,  pre- 
senting almost  the  appearance  of  a coat  of 
mail. 

SCISSOR- BILL.  ( Rhynchops. ) A genus 
of  palmipede  birdsclosely  allied  to  the  Terns, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  the  singular  bill, 
which  is  compressed  like  a knife,  and  has 
the  lower  mandible  longer  than  the  upper 
and  broken  oft’  1 as  it  were)  at  the  tip.  At 
least  two  species  are  known  ; one  of  these  is 
1 peculiar  to  the  New  World  (ft.  nigra ),  while 
I the  other  ( R . oricntaJis)  is  found  in  the 
1 Eastern  hemisphere. 

In  our  article  “ Rhynchops,"  we  gave  some 
interesting  extracts  from  Wilson's  Ornitho- 
logy respecting  the  habits  of  the  species  found 
in  North  America.  We  may  here  add  a short 
account  of  the  same  birds  seen  in  more  south- 
ern latitudes,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  described 
I |*y  that  most  accurate  and  intelligent  observer 
in  his  •Journal.’  He  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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flattened  laterally,  that  is,  in  a plane  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  a spoonbill  or  duck. 
It  is  as  flat  and  elastic  as  an  ivory  paper- 
cutter,  and  the  lower  mandible,  differently 
from  every  other  bird,  is  an  inch  and  a half 
louger  than  the  upper.  I will  here  detail 
all  I know  of  the  habits  of  the  Scissor- beak. 
It  is  found  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
between  lat.  30°  and  45°,  and  frequents  either 
salt  or  fresh  water.  The  specimen  now  at 
the  Zoological  Society  was  shot  at  a lake 
near  Maldonado,  from  which  the  water  hud 
been  nearly  drained,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, swarmed  with  small  fry.  I there 
saw  several  of  these  birds,  generally  in  small 
flocks,  flying  backwards  and  forwards,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They  kept  their 
bills  wide  open,  and  with  the  lower  mandible 
half  buried  in  the  water.  Thus  skimming 
the  surface,  they  ploughed  it  in  their  course! 
the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  it  formed 
a most  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a flock, 
each  bird  leaving  its  narrow  wake  on  the 
mirror-like  surface.  In  their  flight  they 
frequently  twist  about  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  so  dexterously  manage,  that  with  their 
projecting  lower  mandible  they  plough  up  ' 
small  fish,  which  are  secured  by  the  upper  I 
half  of  their  seissor-like  bills.  This  fact  I ! 
repeatedly  saw,  as,  like  swallows,  they  con-  j 
tinued  to  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  close  ' 
before  me.  Occasionally  when  leaving  the  I 
surface  of  the  water  their  flight  was  wild, 
irregular,  and  rapid  ; they  then  also  uttered  I 
loud  harsh  cnes.  When  these  birds  are  1 
fishing,  the  length  of  the  primary  feathers 
or  tne  wings  is  seen  to  be  quite  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  latter  dry.  When  thus 
employed,  their  forms  resemble  the  symbol 
by  which  many  artists  represent  marine 
birds.  I he  tail  is  much  used  in  steering 

their  irregular  course. 

"I  hese  birds  are  common  far  inland  along 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Parana  ; it  is  said  they 
remain  during  the  whole  year,  and  breed  in 
tne  marshes.  During  the  day  they  rest  in 
flocks  on  the  grass y plains,  at  some  distance 
from  the  water.  Being  at  anchor,  as  I have 
said,  in  one  of  the  deep  creeks  between  the 
islands  of  the  Parana,  as  the  evening  drew 
to  a close,  one  of  these  Scissor-bcaks  sud- 
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dcnly  appeared.  The  water  was  quite  still, 
and  many  little  fish  were  rising.  The  bird 
continued  for  a long  time  to  skim  the  sur- 
face, flying  in  its  wild  and  irregular  manner 
up  and  down  the  narrow  canal,  now  dark 
with  the  growing  night  and  the  shadows  of 
the  overhanging  trees.  At  Monte  Video  I 
observed  that  some  large  flocks  during  the 
day  remained  on  the  mud-banks  at  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  in  the  same  manner  os  on 
the  grassy  plains  near  the  Parana  ; and 
every  evening  they  took  flight  direct  to  sea- 
ward. From  these  facts,  I suspect  that  the 
Rhyncops  generall}1-  fishes  by  night,  at  which 
time  many  of  the  lower  animals  come  most 
abundantly  to  the  surface.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  has  seen  these  birds  opening  the 
shells  of  the  maclne , buried  in  the  sand- 
banks on  the  coast  of  Chile.” 

SCISSOR-TAIL.  ( Wlvuhis  forficatus .) 
“ A bird  with  a forked  tail,  terminated  by 
two  long  feathers,  and  named  by  the 
Spaniards  Scissor- tail,  is  very  common  near 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  belongs  to  the  family  La- 
niidee  or  Butcher-birds.  It  commonly  sits 
on  a branch  of  the  ombu  tree,  near  the  house, 
and  thence  takes  a short  flight  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  and  returns  to  the  same  spot.  When 
on  the  wing,  it  presents  in  its  manner  of 
flight  and  general  appearance  a caricature- 
likeness  of  the  Common  Swallow.  It  has 
the  power  in  the  air  of  turning  very  shortly, 
and  in  so  doing,  opens  and  shuts  its  tail 
sometimes  in  a horizontal  or  lateral,  and 
sometimes  in  a vertical  direction,  just  like  a 
pair  of  scissors.  In  structure  this  bird  is  a 
true  tyrant-flycatcher,  although  in  its  habits 
certainly  allied  to  the  Swallows.” — Dancin. 

SCIURIDiE.  The  name  given  to  the 
Squirrel  tribe. 


SCIURUS.  [See  Squirrel.] 

SCOLIADiE.  A family  of  Hymenopte- 
rous  insects,  distinguished  by  having  the 
collar  laterally  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
wings  ; the  legs  short  and  robust,  the  tibia} 
being  thick,  spinose,  or  denticulate.  The 
antenna}  are  generally  short,  thick,  and  more 
or  less  serrated  : the  abdomen  is  elongate- 
ovate,  and  attached  by  a short  peduncle  : 
both  sexes  are  winged  ; and  the  body  is  often 
very  hirsute.  The  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
cies are  exotic,  and  some  are  of  a very  large 
6ize.  They  abound  in  the  very  hottest  si- 
tuations, and  make  deep  burrows  in  sand 
banks  ; and  they  are  said  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  revelling  in  strong-scented  flowers, 
such  as  rue,  &c. 

SCOLOPACIDv'E.  The  name  of  a nu- 
merous family  of  Wading  Birds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  comprehended  by  Lin- 
nonis  in  his  genus  Scolopax , consisting  of  the 
different  species  of  the  Snipe  tribe,  the  Sand- 
pipers, Curlews,  Godwits.  &c.  ; all  of  which 
inhabit  marshy  lands,  the  borders  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  the  sea-shore.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  migratory  in  their  habits  ; breeding 
in  high  latitudes  ; and  their  powers  ot  flight 
are  considerable.  Thev  are  characterized 
by  a long,  slender,  and  feeble  bill,  provided 
with  a very  peculiar  distribution  of  nerves, 


1 which  render  it«  exterior  sen  drive,  especially 
towurds  the  tip.  the  membrane  of  which  a 
i fleshy  ; and  in  many  sjieeie*  there  is  a pecu- 
| liar  muscle,  that  enables  the  bird  to  separate 
the  flexible  points  of  the  mandible,  ao  oe  to 
• seize  its  prey  the  moment  it  is  felt,  while  the 
bill  is  still  buried  in  the  ground.  When  it 
! is  considered  that  their  food  consist*  of  in- 
I sects,  worms,  slugs,  tec.,  which  they  find  in 
the  mud  or  soft  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
admirably  adapted  the  bill  we  have  described 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  [See 
Snipe  ; Woodcock  ; Sandpiper  ; Godwjt  ; 
j Ruff  ; &c.] 

i SCOLOPEXDRA.  A genus  of  annulosa 
of  the  class  Myriapoda.  They  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  the  tropical 
portions  of  the  globe,  where  they  are  much 
dreaded  for  their  venomous  properties : their 
mundibles  are  terminated  by  a sharp  hook, 
which  is  pierced  for  the  transmission  of  a 
venomous  fluid.  The  Scoloperulra:  have  the 
body  long,  slender,  and  depressed,  and  pro- 
tected by  coriaceous  plates  : they  run  vtry 
fast,  and  shun  the  light,  living  for  the  most 
part  under  logs  of  wood  and  the  loose  bark 
of  decayed  trees.  [See  Centipede.] 

SCOLYTIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  the  type  of  which  is  named  Scolytus 
, destructor.  The  body  is  oblong  or  cvlindric. 

, convex  and  rounded  above,  with  the  head 
I globular  ; and  the  antenna  have  the  basal 
joint  elongated,  and  the  terminal  joints  form 
a more  or  less  solid  oval  mass.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Westwood,  that  of  all  the  species. 

“ the  Scolytus  destructor  is  the  most  obnoxious  ‘ 
in  this  country,  annually  destroying  a great  : 
number  of  elm  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  j 
of  London;  and  the  injury  is  gradually 
spreading  into  the  provinces,  owing  to  the 
inattention  or  ignorance  of  tnuse  whose  duty 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  adopt  decided  mea- 
sures for  stopping  the  mischief.  The  parks 
and  public  gardens  and  walks  around  Lon- 
don have  been  especially  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  these  insects.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
a question  whether  the  insects  were  the  pn- 
! wiry  cause  of  the  mischief,  or  whether  the 
! trees  were  not  previously  infected  in  some 
j way  or  other,  and  thus  rendered  an  agreeable 
nidus  for  the  insect.  From  the  recent  ob- 
serrations  of  Messrs.  Audouin  and  Spence. 

1 it.  however,  appears  evident  that,  in  the  first  i 
instance,  both  the  male  and  female  insects  1 
attack  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  burrowing  into  the  trunk.  This  brings  1 
the  trees  into  a state  of  ill  health,  which  is 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  and 
j food  of  the  larva.  The  female  insect  then 
; burrows  deeper  into  the  trunk,  and  there 
deposits  her  eggs  ; and  the  larvae,  when 
; hatched, form  cylindrical  galleries,  diverging 
at  right  angles  from  the  track  of  the  parent. 

I and  parallel  to  each  other  ; within  which 
| they  also  become  pupae ; and  so  great  is  the 
i fecundity  of  these  insects,  that  their  count- 
less numbers  are  soon  sufficient  to  destroy 
, the  largest  tree."  **  The  la  roc  of  Scolytus 
destructor  are  thick,  fleshy,  curved,  apod 
! grubs,  of  a whitish  colour,  the  back  much 
! wrinkled,  armed  with  a scaly  head  and 
I powerful  horny  jaws." 
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“ The  sudden  change  in  the  temperature 
that  generally  occurs  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  brings  out  great  numbers  of  insects, 
from  their  winter  quarters,  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine  and  the  ardent  heat  widen  are 
congenial  to  their  natures.  While  a con- 
tinued hum  is  heard  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  from  thousands  of  bees  and  dies, 
drawn  tliither  by  the  fragrance  of  the  burst- 
ing buds  ; swarms  of  little  beetles  of  various 
kinds  come  forth  to  try  their  wings,  and, 


scor.TTca  destructor  and  larva  with  a 
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with  an  uncertain  and  heavy  flight,  launch 
into  tlie  air.  Among  these  beetles  there  are 
many  of  a dull  red  or  fox  colour,  nearly 
cylindrical  in  form,  tapering  a very  little 
la-fore,  obtusely  rounded  at  both  extremities, 
and  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
They  are  seen  slowly  creeping  upon  the 
sides  of  wooden  buildings,  resting  on  the 
tops  of  fences,  or  wheeling  about  in  the  air, 
and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  alighting 
on  some  tree  or  wall,  or  dropping  to  the 
ground.  If  we  go  to  an  old  pine-tree,  we 
may  discover  from  whence  they  have  come, 
and  what  they  have  been  about  during  the 
post  period  of  their  lives.  Here  they  will 
l»e  found  creeping  out  of  thousands  of  small 
round  holes  which  they  have  made  through 
the  bark  for  their  escape.  Upon  raising  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  already  loosened  by  the 
undermining  of  these  insects,  we  find  it 
pierced  with  holes  in  every  direction,  and 
even  the  surface  of  the  wood  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  gnawed  by  these  little  miners. 
After  enjoying  themselves  abroad  for  a 
few  days,  they  pair,  and  begin  to  lay  their 
Cgg3.  They  gnaw  little  holes  here  and  there 
through  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  drop  their  eggs  therein,  and,  after  this 
labour  is  finished,  they  become  exhausted 
and  die.  In  the  autumn  the  grubs  hatched 
from  these  eggs  will  be  found  fully  grown. 
They  devour  the  soft  inner  substance  of  the 
hark,  boring  through  it  in  various  directions 
for  tliis  purpose  ; and  they  gnaw  a passage 
to  the  surface,  f or  their  escape  after  they 


have  completed  their  transformations.  Their 
depredations  interrupt  the  descent  of  the 
sup ; the  bark  becomes  loosened  from  the 
wood,  and  the  tree  decays. 

SCOMBERESOX.  A fish,  called  also  the 
Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  remarkuble  for  its  long, 
beak-like  jaws.  They  are  gregarious  fishes  ; 
and  are  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  Por- 
poises, and  also  by  the  Tunny  and  other 
lurge  members  of  the  Mackerel  family. 

SCOMBERID^E.  A family  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Scomber, 
or  Mackerel,  is  the  type.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a smooth  body  covered 
with  small  scales,  and  a very  powerful  tail 
and  caudal  fiu  ; in  most  of  the  species  the 
peetoral  fins  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
This  family  includes  species  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  mankind,  in  consequence  of  their 
abundance  and  their  wholesomeuess  as  food. 
[See  Mackerel.] 

SCORPiENA.  A genus  of  Acnnthoptery- 
gious  marine  fish,  associating  iu  shoals,  and 
haunting  rocky  shores.  The  head  is  tuber- 
culated  and  compressed  laterally,  but  in 
other  respects  they  much  resemble  a Perch. 
The  species  are  popularly  termed  Hog-fish. 

SCORPION.  (Scorpio.)  A genus  of  the 
class  Arachnida,  distinguished  from  other 
groups  of  Spiders  bv  having  the  abdomen 
articulated,  and  its  hinder  part,  or  tail,  ter 
minated  by  a curved  spur  or  sting,  beneath 
the  extremity  of  which  are  two  small  ori- 
fices, by  which  a venomous  fluid  is  dis- 
charged : the  stigmata  are  eight  in  number, 
and  situated  along  the  inferior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  abdomen.  Between  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  there  is  no  distinct  division  ; 

and  the  latter  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  seg- 
ments, six  of  which 
are  broad,  forming  the 
posterior  part  of  the 
body,  whilst  the  other 
six  form  the  tail.  The 
palpi  are  very  large, 
resembling  extended 
arms,  and  the  terminal 
segment  assumes  the 
form  of  the  lobster’s 
claw,  being  in  like 
manner  provided  with 
pincers.  The  Scorpio- 
nidee  inhabit  the  warm 
countries  of  both  he- 
mispheres, living  on 
the  ground,  hiding 
themselves  under 
stones  or  other  bodies, 
scorpion,  generally  amongst 

(soohpio  afkr.)  ruins  or  other  dark 

and  cool  places,  and 
sometimes  taking  up  their  abode  in  houses. 
They  run  with  considerable  swiftness, curving 
the  tail  over  the  back : they  can  turn  it  in  all 
directions,  and  employ  it  ns  a weapon  of  of- 
fence or  defence.  With  their  forceps  they  seize 
wood-lice  and  various  other  ground  insects, 
on  which  thev  feed,  after  having  pierced 
them  with  their  sting  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
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that  they  arc  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs 
of  spiders  and  insects.  The  larger  species 
of  Scorpions,  of  whose  malignity  and  venom 
so  much  has  been  related,  arc  five  or  six 
inches  long,  but  they  are  confined  to  tropical 
climates  ; those  of  the  south  of  Europe  are 
very  troublesome  pests  also  ; but  their  sting, 
though  painful,  is  seldom  productive  of 
serious  mischief  to  man.  The  generality  of 
this  tribe  ( Scorpio  Europeans)  have  six  eyes  ; 
but  there  are  some  of  the  most  formidable 
kind  (.Scorpio  afer)  which  have  eight.  The 
female  pays  great  attention  to  her  young  ; 
carrying  them  upon  her  back  for  several 
days,  at  first  not  quitting  her  abode  ; and 
she  afterwards  takes  care  of  them  for  the 
space  of  a month,  by  which  time  they  are 
enabled  to  shift  for  themselves.  Messrs  Klug, 
Ehrenberg.  Koch,  and  Gervais  have  described 
numerous  new  species  of  the  family  Scorpio- 
nidus. 

SCORPION-FLY.  (Panorpa.)  A winged 
insect  thus  designated  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable conformation  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  in  the  male,  which  is 
turned  up  like  a Scorpion’s  sting.  The  abdo- 
men of  the  female  is  also  prolonged  into  an 
ovipositor  ; by  which  she  can  deposit  her  eggs 
J in  deep  holes  or  crevices.  The  Scorpion-flies, 

I or  Panorpicke , are  very  active,  and  prey 
I upon  other  insects  in  the  perfect  state. 

| There  are  two  beautiful  species  of  this  insect; 
the  one  has  silvery  wings,  variegated  with 
three  transverse  streaks  of  black  towards 
the  ends  ; the  head  is  black  ; the  breast, 
shoulders,  and  feet  are  whitish  ; and  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  black.  The  tail,  which 
represents  a sting,  has  five  joints,  three  red 
and  two  black  ; and  the  extremity  of  the 
| tail  is  forked  and  reverted.  This  insect  may 
i be  commonly  6een  frequenting  our  hedges 
and  woods. 

SCOTER.  ( Oidemia .)  The  Black  Diver, 
an  aquatic  bird  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Duck  ; but  the  hind  toe  has  a widish  mem- 
brane, and  the  beak  is  high  at  the  base  and 
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suddenly  flattened ; while  the  body  is  more 
round,  and  of  a deep  shining  and  beautiful 
black  colour.  It  is  very  common  on  the 
shores  of  Lancashire,  and  some  other  mari- 
time counties.  There  are  at  least  four  species 
of  Scoter-Ducks  : the  whole  of  these  go  to 
the  sea  chiefly  in  quest  of  their  food,  and 
one  of  them  (0.  pcrspicillatn)  has  acquired 
its  English  name  of  Surf-Duck,  from  being 
found  for  the  most  part  on  its  edge. 

SCREAMER.  (Palamedca.)  A genus  of 
Wading  Birds,  natives  of  South  America.  | 


The  chief  characteristic*  are.  that  the  bill  U 
conical,  the  upjHrr  mandible  Wing  hooked  ; < 
and  the  feet  are  cloven,  having  each  four 
, toes.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  har*h 
j and  discordant  Voices,  and  for  the  sharp 
i hard  spurs  with  which  the  wings  are  armed 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  These  are  verv  effi- 
cient weapons  of  defence,  and  enable  t \t& 
birds  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  snake* 
which  infest  the  places  they  inhabit.  One 
species  is  also  remarkable  for  having  on  die 
top  of  the  head  a slender  pointed  horn,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  which  curve*  gently 
forwards,  but  the  u*e  of  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  known. 

SCULPIN . ( Cottus  octodccmuj/inonu . j A n 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  the  genus  Cottu 
found  on  the  American  coasts,  and  v. 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Euro- 
pean Cottus  sevrpius:  it  is.  however,  quite 
distinct  from  it,  and  considerably  larger. 
The  Sculpin  abounds  on  the  C'/asts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  also  plentiful  at  New- 
foundland. Sir  John  Richardson  says  it  is 
a pity  that  Cuvier  did  not  retain  the  original 
specific  name  ( Scorpius  Vinjinianus ) given 
by  Willoughby,  who  figured  it  correctly  : it 
being  preferable  to  octiylccimspinosus , which 
may  lead  to  error,  their  being,  in  fact,  twenty 
spines  on  the  head.  Cottus  scorpius  has  ex- 
actly the  same  number,  viz.,  ten  on  each 
side. 

SCTJTEBRANCUIATA.  The  name  given  1 
to  an  order  of  Molluscous  animals,  including 
those  Gasteropods  which  have  the  gills  co- 
vered with  a shell  in  the  form  of  a shield. 
The  Haliotis  is  a beautiful  example  [which 
seej. 

SCYDMiENUS  : SCYDM.ENIDiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleoptera,  belonging 
to  the  Palpatores.  They  are  generally  of 
very  minute  size,  some  of  the  species  cf 
which  are  found,  according  to  Mr.  Double- 
day, under  planks  placed  upon  hotbeds, 
where  they  prey  upon  minute  Thysanura, 
carrying  them  about  in  their  jaws.  Others 
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arc  found  under  stones  and  among  moss  at 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  also  in  ants’  nests. 
Our  figure,  copied  from  Mr.  Sturm’s  cata-  I 
logue,  gives  a highly  magnified  representa- 
tion of  a species  of  this  interesting  family  ; | 
but  the  nature  of  this  work  precludes  ns  i 
from  entering  either  into  generic  or  specific  | 
characters.  Wc  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
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Mr.  Denny,  of  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Schaum,  of 
Stettin,  for  descriptions  of  the  various  spe- 
cies. 

SCYLLiEA.  A genus  of  Gasteropodous 
Nudibrauchiate  Mollusca.  In  this  genus  the 
body  is  compressed  ; the  foot  narrow  and  fur- 
rowed, to  enable  it  to  embrace  the  stems  of 
sea- weed;  the  mouth  formiug  a small  pro- 
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SCYTIIROPS  or  CHANNEL-BILL.  A 
remarkable  genus  of  Birds,  by  some  natu- 
ralists considered  as  allied  to  the  Horn-bills, 
by  others  to  the  Toucans,  but  in  reality  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Cuckoos.  The 
Bill  lias  two  narrow  longitudinal  grooves  ; 
and  the  space  round  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is 
void  of  feathers.  But  one  species  of  this 
genus  is  known,  the  S.  Nov.<k-Hollandi.b 
or  Channel-bill.  It  is  a migratory  bird 
in  New  South  Wales,  arriving  in  October, 
and  leaving  in  January  ; it  is  chiefly  seen  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  sometimes  in  small 
parties  of  seven  or  eight,  but  more  frequently 
in  pairs.  It  makes  a loud  screaming  noise 
when  a hawk  is  in  sight.  The  tail,  which 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  has  most 
of  the  feathers  tipped  with  white  with  a 
black  band  before  the  tip,  is  occasionally 
displayed  like  a fan,  and  gives  the  bird  a 
majestic  appearance.  Mr.  Gould  informs 
us  that  it  feeds  on  the  larger  kinds  of  Phas- 
jjiuIch  and  Coleoptera;  but  he  could  not  as- 
certain whether  the  species  was  parasitic  or 
not,  like  the  other  cuckoos. 

SEA-DEVIL.  The  Lophius  Piscatorius. 
[See  Angler.] 

SEA-EAGLE.  The  Erne  : also  the  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Osprey.  [See 
Eagle.] 


boscis;  the  tentacula  compressed,  terminating 
I in  a cavity  from  which  a little  point,  with  an 
unequal  surface,  can  be  protruded  ; and  upon 
the  back  are  two  pairs  of  membranous  crests, 
carrying,  on  their  inner  aspect,  some  pencils 
of  branched  filaments.  The  middle  of  the 
stomach  is  covered  with  a fleshy  ring,  armed 
with  ver^  sharp  horny  laminae.  The  common 
Bpecies  is  found  on  Fucus  natans,  or  gulf- 
weed,  wherever  this  appears. 

SCYLLARUS:  SCYLLARID^E. 
j A genus  and  family  of  Macrurous  Decapods, 
' or  Long-tailed  Crabs.  They  are  distinguished 
! by  a very  wide  carapace,  and  but  little  ele- 
vated ; its  anterior  border  nearly  straight, 
and  presenting  a horizontal  prolongation 
w’hich  advances  between  the  base  of  the 
external  antennae,  which  are  foliaceous  and 
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extremely  wide.  The  buccal  frame  is  small 
and  the  jaw-feet  are  moderate  and  nearly 
icdiform.  There  are  several  species,  ditt’er- 
ng  considerably  from  each  other.  The  one 
here  figured  is  Scyllnriui  Equinoxiuli* ; the 
body  of  which  is  very  much  depressed,  and 
much  narrowed  from  before  backwards.  It 
is  of  a yellowish  colour  mingled  with  red, 
and  about  a foot  in  length  : its  locality  the 
Antilles. 


SEA -EGG  : SEA-URCHIN.  Names 
frequently  given  to  different  species  of  the 
family  Echinidie.  We  give  a representation 
of  the  half  of  a beautiful  species  of  this 
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group,  the  above  figure  showing  it  in  its  na- 
tural state,  covered  with  elegant  knobbed 
spines,  which  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  tells  us,  in  his  in- 
teresting Narrative,  are  very  ofteu  used  as 
slate  pencils  in  those  distant  islands.  The 
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other  figure  represents  the  half  of  the  same 
animal  divested  of  its  spines,  to  show  the 
bases  of  their  attachment.  [See  Echixus 
and  Echinodermata.] 

SEA-HORSE.  [See  Hippocampus.] 

SEA-0 WL.  [See  Lump-fish.] 

SEA-PrE.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Oys- 
ter-Catcher Ulaeniatupua  ostrulegus.)  [See 
OrSTER-CATCHKR.] 

SEA-SERPENT,  [or  the  Krakex.]  The 
appearance  of  this  fabulous  monster  is  thus 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  A.  Adams:  ‘‘In  the 
Sooloo  seas  I have  often  witnessed  the  phe- 
nomenon which  first  gave  origin  to  the  mar- 
vellous Btories  of  the  great  Sea-serpent, 
namely,  lines  of  rolling  porpoises,  resembling 
a long  string  of  buoys,  oftentimes  extending 
seventy,  eighty,  or  a hundred  yards.  These 
constitute  the  so-named  protuberances  of 
the  monster’s  back,  keep  in  close  single  file, 
progressing  rapidly  along  the  calm  surface 
of  the  water,  by  a succession  of  leaps  or 
demi-vaults  forwards,  part  only  of  their 
uncouth  forms  appearing  to  the  eye.  At 
the  same  moment  of  time,  I have  seen  beau- 
tifully-banded Water-snakes,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a man’s  leg,  lying  extended  supinely 
along  the  glassy  surfaoe,  or  diving  and  swim- 
ming gracefully,  with  slow  undulating  la- 
teral movements  of  their  vertically-com- 
pressed bodies.” 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  “ The  Treasury  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” the  public  were  equally  surprised  and 
amused  with  a marvellous  account  of  a ma- 
rine monster  which,  on  the  authority  of  Capt. 
M'Quliae  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Daedalus,  was 
called  a Sea  Serpent , and  asserted  to  have 
been  seen  by  him  and  part  of  his  crew  while 
sailing  in  lat.  24°  44'  S.,  long.  9°  20'  E.  Had 
the  said  account  appeared  before  the  publica- 
tion of  our  work  we  should  have  treated  its 
existence  os  doubtful  (although  vouched  for 
by  a captain  of  the  royal  navy  in  a letter  to 
the  admiralty),  no  record  of  any  thing  like  it 
being  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  zoologists, 
nor  any  fragment  of  such  a skeleton  having 
ever  been  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Capt.  M‘Quliae’s  Sea  Serpent,  however,  made 
some  considerable  stir  in  the  newspaper 
world  ; at  length  Professor  Owen  thought 
proper  to  publish  a long  letter  in  “The 
Times”  of  Nov.  14,  containing  a dissertation 
on  the  subject,  giving  his  reasons  for  presum- 
ing that  the  animal  was  a species  of  seal, 
and  grounding  his  disbelief  as  to  its  reality 
on  various  well-established  zoological  prin- 
ciples (but  too  long  for  quotation  here),  and 
concluding  as  follows  : “ I regard  the  nega- 
tive evidence  from  the  utter  absence  of  any 
of  the  receut  remains  of  great  sea  serpents, 
krakens,  or  Enaliosauria,  as  stronger  against 
their  actual  existence  than  the  positive  state- 
ments which  have  hitherto  weighed  with  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  their  existence.  A 
larger  body  of  evidence  from  eye-witnesses 
might  be  got  together  in  proof  of  ghosts  than 
of  the  sea  serpent.” 

It  is  right,  indeed,  to  mention  that  in  our 
volume  entitled  “ The  Scientific  and  Literary 
Treasury”  (first  published  in  1840)  we  showed 


that  we  had  paid  due  attention  to  reports  of 
a similar  nature,  a*  will  be  been  from  the 
following  notice  we  therein  took  of  the  “6ea 
SeUFEHT.  At  various  times  within  the  last 
j quarter  of  a century  the  public  lutre  been 
entertained  with  marvellous  stories  respect- 
ing an  enormous  marine  animal  teen  on  the 
! coasts  of  America,  of  a size  and  length  vary- 
j ing  uccording  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  they  have  witnessed  it,  6ome  de- 
| claring  it  100  feet  long,  while  others  describe 
it  as  nearly  as  manj*  yards.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  regard  to  the  protube- 
rances on  its  back,  its  vertebral  sinuosities, 
and  its  serpent-shaped  head.  As  there  is  no 
absolute  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  of  the 
descriptions  of  this  marine  monster,  we  think 
it  merely  necessary  thus  to  notice  it ; and 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Kharkiv  in  this  volume.” 

SEA-SNIPE.  [See  Trumpet-fish.] 

SEA-SWALLOW.  A species  of  Tern 
[which  see]. 

SEA-UNICORN.  [See  Narwhal.] 

SEAL.  ( Phoca .)  The  family  Phocidoz, 
or  Seal  tribe,  are,  of  all  four-limbed  Mam- 
miferous  animals,  those  which  display  the 
most  complete  adaptation  to  residence  in 
the  water.  The  Seal  ( Phoca  r itulina)  re- 
sembles a quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  ! 
a fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  and 
the  nose,  which  is  broad,  resembles  that  of  a ! 
dog.  with  the  same  look  of  intelligence  and  j j 
mild  and  expressive  physiognomy.  It  has 
lurge  whiskers,  oblong  nostrils,  and  great  | 
black  sparkling  eyes.  It  has  no  external  i 
ears,  but  a valve  exists  in  the  orifices,  which  i 
can  be  closed  at  will,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  , 
water ; the  nostrils  have  a similar  valve  : 
and  the  clothing  of  the  body  consists  of  stiff 
glossy  hairs,  very  closely  set  against  the 
skin.  The  body  is  elongated  and  conical, 
gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulders  to  || 
the  tail.  The  spine  is  provided  with  strong  : 
muscles,  which  bend  it  with  considerable  |i 
force  ; and  this  movement  is  of  great  assist-  I 
ance  to  the  propulsion  of  the  body.  Al-  ! 
though  in  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars 
the  Seal  resembles  the  quadruped  kind,  it  ;| 
greatly  differs  from  all  ot  them  with  respect 
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to  its  feet ; for,  though  furnished  with  the 
same  number  of  bones  as  in  quadrupeds 
they  arc  united  to  the  body  in  such  a sin- 
gular manner,  and  so  covered  with  a mem- 
brane, that  they  would  rather  resemble  fins 
than  feet,  did  not  the  sharp  strong  claws 
with  which  they  are  pointed  show  their  pro-  i 
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per  analogy.  The  limbs,  in  fact,  are  con-  I 
j verted  into  oars  and  paddles.  The  anterior 
pair  have  the  arm  and  fore- arm  so  short, 
that  little  more  than  the  paw  advances  from 
the  body.  The  hinder  limbs  are  directed 
backwards,  so  as  almost  to  seem  like  a con- 
tinuation of  the  body  ; the  thigh  and  leg 
are  very  short,  and  the  foot  is  formed  ou  t’ae 
same  plan  as  the  fore-paw,  — the  toes  being 
in  contact,  however,  and  the  web  folded, 
when  it  is  not  in  use  os  a paddle,  but  being 
spread  out  when  the  animal  is  swimming. 
When  on  land,  or  on  masses  of  ice,  t lie 
movements  of  the  Seal  are  particularly 
awkward,  its  body  being  forced  onward  by 
the  action  of  the  fore-limbs  only,  and  the 
wriggling  motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ; 
they  accordingly  seldom  venture  from  the 
shore,  but  usually  bask  on  the  rocks  ; and 
1 when  disturbed,  plunge  immediately  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

The  Seals  live  in  herds,  more  orlessnume- 
! rous,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  ; and  upon 
1 uninhabited  coasts  they  bring  forth  and 
suckle  their  young,  and  exhibit  the  most 
j tender  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  They 
I are  easily  tamed,  become  strongly  attached 
to  their  keepers,  recognise  them  at  a dis- 
tance, and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a very 
: considerable  share  of  intelligence.  The 
J form  of  their  teeth  and  jaws  shows  them  to 
be  carnivorous  ; and  their  food  consists  of 
tish,  crabs,  and  sea-birds,  wliich  they  are 
; I enabled  to  surprise  while  swimming. 


Seals  swim  with  great  rapidity  and  ease  ; 
! and  by  a peculiar  arrangement  of  their 
bloodvessels,  nearly  similar  to  that  which 
! exists  in  the  whale  tribe,  they  can  remain 
under  water  for  a considerable  time.  There 
are  many  species  of  these  animals  ; some  are 
found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  chiefly  in  the  frigid  or  temperate  re- 
gions ; and  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Their 
habits  arc  migratory ; and  it  is  known  that 
at  least  four  species  visit  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain. Quadrupeds  are  in  general  contented 
with  their  native  plains  and  forests  ; seldom 
waudering  for  from  those  situations  where 
they  were  produced,  unless  compelled  by 
necessity  or  fear  ; but  Seals  frequently  shift 
their  places  of  abode,  and  are  seen  in  my- 
riads directing  their  course  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another.  On  the  northern  coasts 
of  Greenland  they  are  observed  to  retire  in 
July,  and  to  return  again  in  September. 
These  animals  produce  two  or  three  young 
at  a time  ; and  they  suckle  them  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  generally  iu  the  cavernous  re- 
cesses of  rocks ; after  which  they  take  to 
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the  sea.  The  young  are  remarkably  docile  : 
they  recognise  and  are  obedient  to  the  voice  j 
of  their  dams  amidst  the  numerous  elamours 
of  the  flock,  and  mutually  assist  each  other  j 
when  iu  danger  or  distress.  Thus  early  ac- 
customed to  subjection,  they  continue  to  j 
live  in  society,  hunt  and  herd  together ; 
and  have  a variety  of  cries  by  which  they 
encourage  or  pursue,  express  apprehension 
or  success.  When  incited  by  natural  desire, 
however,  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake 
them  ; they  then  light  most  desperately  ; 
and  the  victorious  male  always  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  those  females  whom  his 
prowess  has  secured.  In  some  of  the  spe- 
cies there  is  a remarkable  disproportion  in 
the  sexes  ; and  some  also  are  far  more  pug- 
nacious than  others. 

The  species  to  which  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations more  particularly  refer  is  the  Com- 
mon Seal  (Phocn  vitulina ),  which  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  length.  The  Greenland 
or  Harp  Seal  {Phocn  Greenlamlica ) is  about 
six  feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
changes  of  colour  it  undergoes  in  the  course  of 
its  advance  towards  maturity.  The  Bearded 
Seal  ( Phocabarbata ),  another  northern  spe- 
cies, is  from  seven  to  ten  feet  long ; and  is 
distinguished  from  others  by  having  thicker 
and  stronger  moustaches.  The  Hooded 
Seal  ( Stemmatopus  crista tus ) is  remarkable 
for  a globular  sac,  susceptible  of  inflation, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  the 
head  of  the  males.  It  growB  to  the  length 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  inhabits  the  seas 
about  Greenland  and  Newfoundland.  But 
by  lar  the  largest  known  species  is  the  Ele- 
phant Seal,  or  Sea-Elephant  ( Macro - 
rlxinus  proboscideus) ; its  length  being  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and 
its  girth  at  the  largest  part  of  the  body  being 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  It  is  said  that 
a full-grown  male  will  yield  seventy  gallons 
of  oil.  These  animals  inhabit  the  Antarctic 
seas,  and  are  found  upon  the  southern 
coasts  of  Australasia,  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  South  America. 
Their  voice  resembles  the  lowing  of  cattle  : 
and  they  migrate  towards  the  tropic  in 
winter,  and  return  southwards  in  summer. 
They  are  very  inert,  not  easily  alarmed, 
and  make  little  defence  when  attacked. 
The  name  of  Elephant  Seal  is  given  to  them 
partly  from  the  large  size  of  their  tusk-like 
canines,  and  partly  from  the  faculty  which 
the  male  possesses  of  elongating  the  upper 
lip  into  a kind  of  proboscis  : they  arc  much 
sought  after,  on  account  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  oil  they  yield  ; as  well  as  for  the 
skin,  which,  being  of  great  strength  and 
thickness,  is  much  used  in  harness-making. 
— Two  more  species  must  be  noticed;  one 
called  the  Sea-Lion,  the  other  the  Sea-Bear. 
The  Sea-Lion  ( Platyrhynchns  Iconinus ) 
grows  from  the  length  of  from  six  to  ten  feet, 
and  is  said  to  inhabit  both  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The  colour 
is  yellowish  brown  5 and  the  males  have  a 
large  mane  upon  their  necks,  which  partly 
covers  their  head  and  shoulders.  The  nails 
of  the  fore-feet  are  very  small,  and  in  part 
wanting.  The  voice  of  the  males  is  very 
powerful — The  Sea-Beak  C Arctoccphulus 
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ursin tw),  bo  named  from  the  fur  and  shape 
of  the  head,  grows  to  the  length  of  live  or 
six  feet,  and  has  small  external  ears.  The 
membrane  of  the  hinder  feet  is  prolonged 
into  as  many  lobes  as  there  are  toes,  and  the 
fore-feet  are  placed  very  far  back.  The  [ 
colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  and  when  old 
takes  a grayish  tint.  This  species  inhabits 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  found  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  who  lias  had  so  many 
excellent  opportunities  of  studying  the  man- 
ners of  the  North  American  animals  in  their 
native  haunts,  speaking  of  the  Fur  Seals, 
6ays  — “Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a most  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
Fur  Seal,  when  young  and  old,  male  and 
! female,  were  indiscriminately  knocked  on 
I the  head.  This  improvidence,  as  every  one 
might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental  in 
two  ways.  The  race  was  almost  extirpated  ; 
and  the  market  was  glutted  to  such  a de- 
! gree,  at  the  rate,  for  6ome  time,  of  200,000 
skins  a year,  that  the  prices  did  not  even 
pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  have  now  adopted  nearly 
the  same  plan  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  pursues  in  recruiting  any  of  its 
exhausted  districts,  killing  only  a limited 
number  of  such  males  as  have  attained  their 
full  growth  — a plan  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Fur  Seal,  inasmuch  as  its  habits  render 
the  system  of  husbanding  the  stock  as  easy 
and  certain  as  that  of  destroying  it.  In  the 
month  of  May,  with  something  of  the  regu- 
larity of  the  almanack,  the  Fur  Seals  make 
their  appearance  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  Aleutian  group.  Each  old  male 
brings  a herd  of  females  under  its  protection, 
varying  in  number  according  to  his  size  and 
strength  ; the  weaker  brethren  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  half  a dozen 
wives,  while  some  of  the  sturdier  and  fiercer 
i fellows  preside  over  harems  that  are  200 
: strong.  From  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
I May  to  that  of  their  departure  in  October, 

1 the  whole  of  them  are  principally  ashore  on 
the  bench.  The  females  go  down  to  the 
sea  once  or  twice  a day,  while  the  male, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  watches  his 
charge  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  postponing 
even  the  pleasures  of  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  sleeping,  to  the  duty  of  keeping  his  fa- 
vourites together.  If  any  young  gallant 
venture  by  stealth  to  approach  any  senior 
chiefs  bevy  of  beauty,  he  generally  atones 
for  his  imprudence  with  his  life,  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  old  fellow  ; and  such  of  the 
fair  ones  as  may  have  given  the  intruders 
any  encouragement  are  pretty  sure  to  catch 
it  in  the  shape  of  some  secondary  punish- 
ment. The  ladies  are  in  the  straw  about  a 
fortnight  after  they  arrive  at  St.  Paul’s ; 
about  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  they 
lay  the  single  foundation,  being  all  that  is 
necessary,  of  next  season’s  proceedings  ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  sojourn  they  devote 
exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
At  lost  the  whole  band  departs,  no  one 
knows  whither.  The  mode  of  capture  is 
this  : at  the  proper  time,  the  whole  are 
driven,  like  a flock  of  sheep,  to  the  establish- 


ment, which  is  about  a mile  distant  from 
the  sea  ; and  there  the  male*  of  four  yean, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  that  are  feft  to 
keep  up  the  breed,  are  separated  from  the 
rest  and  killed.  In  the  days  of  promiscuous 
massacre,  such  of  the  mothers  as  have  lost 
their  pups  would  ever  and  anon  return  to 
the  establishment,  absolutely  harrowing  up 
the  sympathies  of  the  wives  and  daugkten 
of  the  hunters,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  scene,  with  their  doleful  lamentations.*’ 

— Narrative,  of  a Journey  round  the  World 
in  1841  and  1842. 

SEBASTES.  ■ (Sebajfte*  Nurre/jica.)  The 
Northern  Sebastes,  or  Norway  Haddock,  is 
an  Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  the  family 
Cottidce  (genus  Scorpoma  J.inn. ) It  in- 
habits the  Icy  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  -,  is 
plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  is 
found  at  Iceland.  Greenland,  off  Newfound- 
land, &c.  It  inhabits  the  deepest  bays  of 
South  Greenland,  and  does  not  approach  the 
shore,  except  when  driven  thither  by  tem- 
pests. Its  colour,  when  quite  fresh,  is  a 
bright  carmine,  which  is  paler  towards  the 
belly,  and  mixed  with  brown  on  the  back  ; 
there  is  likewise  a blackish  mark  on  the  top 
of  the  gill-cover.  It  resembles  the  perch  in 
form,  its  body  being  somewhat  compressed, 
its  profile  oblong,  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
curves  being  slightly  convex  : the  mouth  is 
oblique,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  a little. 
The  whole  fish  is  clothed  with  small  rough 
scales.  Its  flesh  is  dry,  but  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greenlanders,  who  eat  its  lips  raw. 
and  were  formerly  accustomed  to  use  its 
spines  as  sewing  needles.  — There  are  several 
other  species  of  Sebastes  : one  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  very  nearly  resembles 
the  above-described ; and  another  which 
differs  from  it  in  a few  characters,  and  is 
more  like  one  found  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
there  are  also  two  or  three  in  the  Indian  and 
Polynesian  seas  ; several  in  the  sea  of  Japan  : 
and  one  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  {Sebastes 
variabilis ),  which  has  the  head  less  armed 
than  any  other  species. 

SECRETARY.  [See  Serpext-eatei:.] 

SEDGE- WARBI.ER.  or  SEDGE-BIRD  ; 
sometimes  called  also  the  Willow-Lark. 
{Sylvia  salicaria.)  This  is  a smaller  kind 
of  Reed-sparrow  ; like  the  Embcriza  $chc>e- 
niculus,  it  frequents  reedy  and  marshy 
places.  It  is  a bird  of  a slender,  elegant 
figure  : it  frequents  low,  wet  grounds  ; sit-  j 
ting  on  the  top  of  some  spray,  with  its  wings 
dishevelled ; while  it  utters  a loud  and  . 
somewhat  discordant  song  of  only  two 
notes. 

SEMNOPITHECUS.  A genus  of  Mon- 
keys, bearing  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Gibbons.  They  are.  however,  readily 
distinguished  by  their  having  a very  long, 
slender,  and  powerfully  muscular  tail,  which  , 
is  cylindrical  for  the  greatest  portion  of  its  j 
length,  and  terminated  by  a close  tuft  of  | 
long  hairs.  The  colour  of  the  adult  animal 
is  intensely  black,  except  the  breast,  the  , 
abdomen,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  are  i 
gray.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  the  black  I ■ 
hairs  are  tipped  with  gray  : and  as  age  ad-  | ' 
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ranees  the  latter  colour  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive, showing  itself  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  : but  the  extremities  externally, 
aiul  the  tail,  retain  their  blackness  to  the 
last.  The  hair  is  long,  soft,  and  silky.  There 
are  many  species,  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  the  S.  Entellns,  a species  of  Monkey 
venerated  by  the  Hindoo.  [See  Monkey.] 

SEPIA  : SEPIADvE.  A genus  and  family 
of  Cephalopods  belonging  to  the  Cuttlefish 
tribe.  The  best  known  species  is  that  figured 
in  our  article,  the  Common  or  officinal  Cuttle  - 
fish  (Sepia  officinalis);  the  little  figure  at 
the  side  representing  the  shell,  which  is  often 
found  cast  ashore,  and  is  used  in  medical 
purposes  from  the  pureness  of  the  calcareous 
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matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  ancient 
times,  and  in  some  part  of  the  Levant  even 
now,  as  we  learn  from  Forbes  and  Spratt’s 
Lycia,  the  Cuttle-fish  of  different  species 
were  used  os  articles  of  food  ; and  we  know, 
from  the  works  of  travellers,  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  when  cooked,  they  are 
esteemed  luxuries.  Cuttle-fish  are  furnished 
with  a curious  receptacle  for  a fluid,  which 
they  use  not  only  as  a direct  means  of  an- 
noyance, but  also  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  water  turbid,  and  thus  eluding  pursuit. 
[See  Cuttle -Fi ail : Cpviialoi'oda.] 

SEP3.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  which  have  a long  serpentiforin 
body,  and  four  very  short  legs,  each  termi- 
nated by  only  three  toes.  They  differ  from 
the  Skinks  by  having  the  body  still  more 
elongated. 

SEHICULUS.  A genus  of  birds  found 
in  Australia.  [See  Regent-bird.] 

SERPENTS.  (Ophulia.)  The  general 
name  of  the  third  order  of  Reptiles,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  We  have 
described  several  of  the  most  remarkable  of 


these  Reptiles  in  separate  articles,  [see  Boa 
Constrictor,  Rattlesnake.,  &c.]  Some 
observations,  however,  on  their  general  cha- 
racter will  in  this  place  be  necessary.  These 
Reptiles  are  in  general  easily  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  total  absence  of  external 
feet,  hardly  a vestige  of  which  is  discoverable 
on  the  most  minute  dissection.  Their 
motion  is,  notwithstanding,  very  rapid  in 
some  species,  and  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  sinuosities  or  folds  which  they  form 
with  their  bodies.  When  in  a state  of 
repose  they  usually  dispose  themselves  in 
coils,  with  the  head  in  the  centre  ; and  many 
are  enabled  to  spring  to  a certain  distance 
by  the  sudden  unfolding  of  these  coils. 
Serpents  are  destitute  of  movable  eyelids, 
or  distinct  tympanums.  All  have  teeth, 
but  they  serve  only  to  retain  their  food, 
and  are  not  adapted  to  mastication.  The 
venomous  species  have  the  maxillaries  very 
small  and  movable,  and  in  them  are  im- 
planted two  teeth  much  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  traversed  by  a canal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  poison.  These 
fangs  are  projected  forward  in  the  action  of 
biting,  but  at  other  times  are  disposed  along 
tlu*  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  such  a manner  as 
hardly  to  be  discoverable  at  first  sight.  The 
jaws  of  Serpents  are  united  by  ligaments  so 
ns  to  admit  of  great  extension,  which  enables 
them  to  swallow  animals  of  much  greater 
diameter  than  their  own  bodies.  The  tongue 
is  remarkably  extensible,  and  terminates  in 
two  long  cartilaginous  points.  They  have 
only  one  lung.  The  skin  in  different  genera 
is  annulated,  coriucious,  or  granulated,  or, 
most  frequently,  covered  with  scales.  They 
feed  on  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  insects,  or 
worms,  and  swallow  their  prey  entire.  They 
do  not  drink,  and  the  power  of  digestion  is 
slow,  one  meal  serving  them  for  weeks,  or 
even  months  ; but  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  they  take  an  enormous  quantity  of 
food.  The  ribs  are  very  numerous,  and 
surround  a great  portion  of  the  trunk.  The 
muscles,  even  in  the  smaller  species,  are 
endowed  with  an  astonishing  power  of  con- 
striction ; and  those  species  which  attain 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  thirty  feet  or 
more,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  larger 
quadrupeds  by  involving  them  in  their  folds. 
The  Serpent  tribes  are  ulmost  universally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  horror  and  aver- 
sion, which  doubtless  originate  in  the  veno- 
mous qualities  of  some,  and  the  terrific 
strength  that  characterizes  others  ; and  also 
in  the  insidious  manner  in  which  they  usu- 
ally approach  their  victims.  Natural  as  these 
prejudices  are,  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  perfectly  harmless. 
In  northern  climates  they  pass  the  winter 
in  a torpid  state,  and  change  the  epidermis 
in  the  spring.  The  eggs  are  rounded,  and 
agglutinated  in  bead-like  rows  by  a mucous 
substance,  and,  in  the  venomous  species, 
hatch  before  they  arc  excluded  from  the 
oviduct,  and  the  young  arc  born  alive.  The 
females  often  take  cure  of  their  young  for  a 
time,  and,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  have 
been  seen  to  receive  the  whole  family  in 
their  throats,  and,  when  it  has  passed,  to 
restore  them  again  to  the  open  air.  More 
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than  three  hundred  species  are  enumerated, 
most  of  which,  including  all  the  gigantic 
species,  inhabit  tropical  climates.  South 
America,  in  particular,  abounds  with  them. 
The  venomous  species  compose  about  a fifth 
of  the  whole  number  ; and  among  these  are 
6ome  whose  bite  is  fatal  in  a few  hours,  and 
even  minutes.  [See  Snak.es.] 

SERPENT-EATER.  ( Gypogeranus .)  A 
South  African  bird  of  prey,  often  called  the 
Secretary-bird,  or  Secretary  F alcon ; agreeing 
in  its  general  character  and  some  of  its  habits 
with  the  Falconidm , especially  those  which 
prey  on  reptiles,  while  it  differs  from  the 
Ilawks  and  Owls  in  having  feet  incapable  of 
grasping,  and  very  long  legs.  Accordingly, 
it  keeps  constantly  on  the  ground,  in  sandy 
and  open  places,  and  wages  continual  war 
against  reptiles,  especially  Serpents,  which 
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it  pursues  on  foot.  When  this  bird  attacks 
a serpent,  it  covers  its  breast  with  one  wing 
(the  wings  being  armed  with  spurs  on  the 
elbow-joints,)  to  protect  itself  from  the  bite, 
and  with  the  other  strikes  violent  blows, 
until  it  has  stunned  its  prey.  It  then  breaks 
the  cranium  with  its  beak,  and  tears  the 
reptile  in  pieces,  or,  if  small,  swallows  it 
entire.  In  its  wild  state  the  Serpent-euter 
is  shy  and  difficult  of  approach  ; but  it  is 
easily  tamed,  and  is  often  kept  in  poultry- - 
yards  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  lizards, 
snakes,  rats,  &c.  It  soon  becomes  habituated 
to  the  poultry  ; but  if  left  too  long  fasting, 
it  does  not  scruple  to  satisfy  its  hunger  with 
the  young  chickens.  It  runs  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Le  Vaillant  mentions,  that  having 
killed  one  of  these  birds,  which  he  had  seen 
to  vanquish  a serpent,  he  found  in  its  crop 
eleven  rather  large  lizards,  three  serpents  of 
an  arm’s  length, and  eleven  small  tortoises 
very  entire, — all  of  which  had  received  the 
stroke  on  the  head  ; as  well  as  a number  of 
locusts,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  very  little 
injured.  The  colour  of  this  bird  in  its  perfect 
plumage  is  a bluish  gray  on  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  back,  and  wing-coverts  ; the  throat 
white;  abdomen  black,  streaked  with  rufous; 
thighs  black,  streaked  with  brown  ; tail 
feathers  black  and  gray,  tipped  with  white. 
The  skin  of  the  throut  and  neck  are  capable 
of  great  extension.  It  builds  its  nest  on  high 
trees,  or  dense  thickets  ; and  is  not  at  all 
disposed  to  associate  with  its  fellows.  1 he 
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name  of  StrrtUiry  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape,  from  a j*-ndent 
crest  ou  the  back  of  the  heud  reminding  them 
of  the  pen  stuck  behind  the  ear,  according 
to  the  custom  of  writing -clerk*. 

SERPULA.  The  name  of  a genui  of  [ 
Anellidana  inhabiting  cylindrical  and  tor- 
tuous calcareous  tubes  ; generally  parasitic  j 
on  testaceous  Moliusca.  The  tubes  of  the  ; 
Serpulas  are  found  clustering  in  masse*,  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  stones,  shell*,  or  oilier  I 
bodies,  which  have  been  immersed  for  any  j 
length  of  time  in  the  sea  : they  are  usually  j 
more  or  less  contorted  in  form,  varying  in  j 
this  resi>ect  according  to  the  position  in  which  J 
they  grow  ; but  they  are  always  closed  at 
one  end,  which  tapers  to  a point,  the  wide  ‘ 
end  being  open  to  give  exit  to  the  head  and 
mouth  of  the  inhabitant.  The  animal  which  ' 
forms  this  Ehell,  and  resides  in  it.  has  its  J 
branchial  filaments  or  gill-tufts  all  as*em-  ; 
bled  round  the  head ; where  they  form  a 
pair  of  elegant  fan-like  appendages.  At  the  | 
base  of  each  series  there  is  a fleshy  filament,  i 
one  of  which  fits  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  ! 
and  serves  to  close  it  when  the  animal  is 
withdrawn  into  the  tube.  The  body  of  the  1J 
animal  is  composed  of  a great  nuinl»er  of  / 
segments  ; but  these  are  for  the  most  part  I 
unprovided  with  any  appendages.  T!;e  . 
largest  species  of  Serpulae  are  found  in  tro- 
pical regions,  where  they  usually  form  their 
habitations  in  the  midst  of  corals,  lengthen- 
ing their  tubes  as  the  coral  is  built  up  around  : 
them.  Their  length  is  sometimes  as  much  h 
as  three  feet ; and  their  expanded  gill-tufts  j 
are  of  extremely  vivid  colours,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  most  brilliant  carnations  in 
general  aspect.  Numerous  smaller  species  ! 
are  found  on  our  own  coasts  ; the  gills  of  • 
some  of  them  being  remarkable  for  their  j 
brilliant  hues. 

SERRICORNES.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  the  toothed  ; 
or  serrated  form  of  the  antenna;.  It  includes 
many  of  the  Beetle  tribe,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  the  splendour  of  their  colours, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates.  [See  Bc- 
1’itESTis  and  Elate m] 

SERTULARIA.  A genus  of  compound 
tubular  Polypes  ; consisting  of  those  species 
in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  on  two  sides  | 
of  the  stem,  either  opposite  or  alternate:  of  j; 
these  there  are  many  British  species,  often  ! 
taken  by  the  ignorant  for  Sea-weeds.  Some  j: 
of  these  are  most  beautiful  objects,  being  ij 
finely  branded:  those  indigenous  to  our  coast  ' 
are  described  and  figured  in  Johnston's  admi-  j 
ruble  * British  Zoophytes.* 

SERVAL.  (Fclis  serxxil.)  This  fierce  and  I 
rapacious  animal  is  a native  of  India  and  ! 
Thibet.  It  resides  principally  among  trees  ; 
leaping  with  great  agility  from  one  to 
another,  and  pursuing  birds.  It  resembles 
the  Panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  I.ynx  in  its  ■ 
size,  the  robustness  of  its  make,  and  the  short-  I , 
ness  of  its  tail. 

SESIA.  A genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  || 
comprising  those  with  the  antenna:  always  r 
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simple,  elongate-fusiform,  and  often  termi- 
nated by  a small  bundle  of  scales.  Many  of 
the  species  resemble  Wasps  and  other  lly- 
menopterous  and  Dipterous  insects,  and  fly 
about  in  the  hottest  sunshine. 

SETTER.  (Canis  famil iaris  index.)  This 
variety  of  the  Dog  is  little  inferior  in  point 
of  sagacity  to  any  of  the  species,  and  sur- 
passed by  none  in  docility  or  grateful  attach- 
ment, wliile  its  excellent  nose  and  endurance 


of  fatigue  ir.  the  field  render  it  of  great  service 
to  the  sportsman.  In  figure  it  partakes  of 
the  characters  of  the  Pointer  and  Spaniel, 
the  hair  having  much  of  the  wavy  appearance 
of  the  latter,  and  also  the  ears.  Its  general 
colour  is  white,  with  large  liver-coloured 
patches. 

SHAD.  (Clupea  alosa.)  This  fish  rcsem- 
: bles  the  Pilchard  in  general  appearance,  but 
is  much  larger,  and  flatter  in  proportion. 
The  colour  of  the  body  is  bright  silver,  in- 
clining to  dusky  on  the  back,  and  marked 
on  each  side,  at  a small  distance  from  the 
gills,  by  four  or  more  rounded  black  spots  : 
the  scales  are  rather  large  : the  fins  are  of  a 
bluish  tinge  ; and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern 
seas,  and,  like  the  Salmon,  ascends  rivers,  at 
particular  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn.  Dike  the  Herring,  it  dies 
almost  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  chiefly  on 
worms,  insects,  and  young  fish.  It  is  found 
in  greater  j>erfection  in  the  Severn  than  in 
any  other  British  river.  The  Thames  Shad 
is  comparatively  a very  coarse  fish — The 
Shad  which  frequents  American  waters  is 
probably  a different  species.  It  usually 
w-eighs  four  or  five  pounds,  but  sometimes 
twelve.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  food,  and 
is  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  the  fresh 
state  : great  quantities  are  salted,  but  they 
arc  then  less  esteemed  than  when  eaten  fresh. 
During  the  season  they  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Chesa- 
peake rivers. 

SHARKS.  (Squalidce.)  A family  of  Car- 
tilaginous fishes,  allied  to  the  Rays,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  size  and  voracity  of  some  of 
the  species.  The  form  of  the  body  is  elon- 
gated, and  the  tail  is  thick  and  fleshy.  The 
| mouth  is  large,  generally  situated  beneath 
the  snout,  and  is  armed  with  several  rows 
I of  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes 
{ serrated  teeth  ; these  are  movuble  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  are  usually  laid  down 
and  directed  backwards,  but  become  erect 
at  the  moment  he  is  seizing  his  prey.  The 
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6kin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  little  osseous  tubercles  ; and 
that  of  some  species  forms  the  substance 
called  shagreen.  They  devour  with  indis- 
criminating  vorncity  almost  every  animal 
substance,  whether  living  or  dead.  They 
often  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  any  offal  that  may  be  thrown  overboard  ; 
and,  in  hot  climates  especially,  man  himself 
frequently  becomes  a victim  to  their  rapa- 
city. No  fish  can  swim  with  such  velocity 
as  the  Shark,  nor  is  any  so  constantly  en- 
gaged in  that  exercise  : he  outstrips  the 
swiftest  ships,  and  plays  round  them,  with- 
out exhibiting  a symptom  of  strong  exertion 
or  uneasy  apprehension  ; and  the  depreda- 
tions he  commits  on  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  are  truly  formidable.  The  eggs 
of  Sharks  are  few  and  large,  in  comparison 
of  those  of  bony  fishes  ; they  aie  enveloped 
in  a hard,  horny,  semi-transparent  shell, 
terminated  at  the  four  angles  with  long 
filaments.  Messrs.  MUller  and  Henle  have 
described  many  new  genera  and  species  of 
this  family. 

The  W Hite  Shark.  ( Squalus  carcliarias.) 
The  White  Shark,  in  size  and  voracity  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  species,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  most  purts  of  the  globe,  though 
much  more  frequently  seen  in  the  warmer 
than  in  the  colder  latitudes.  It  is  believed 
to  reside  principally  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  rising  at  intervals  in  order  to  pursue 
its  prey.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  its  mouth  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  enable  it  to  receive  the 
thigh,  or  even  the  body  of  a man.  The  head 
is  of  a depressed  shape  and  broad,  terminating 
in  an  obtusely  pointed  snout ; the  margin  of 
each  jaw  is  furnished  with  from  three  to  six 
rows  of  strong,  flat,  triangular,  sharp-pointed, 
and  finely  serrated  teeth  ; the  tongue  is 
broad,  thick,  and  cartilaginous  and  the 
throat  extremely  wide  ; the  eyes,  as  in  most 
of  the  genus,  of  a bluish  or  greenish  cast. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  large,  strong,  broad, 
and  pointed  ; the  first  dorsal  fin  falcated 
behind,  ami  pointed  ; the  second  is  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
lengthened,  and  of  a bilobate  shape.  The 
general  colour  is  a pale  or  whitish  ash,  but 
darker  on  the  upper  parts.  The  internal 
parts  of  the  Shark  present  many  remarkable 
particulars  : the  brain  is  small ; the  throat 
is  very  short,  and  of  a diameter  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  of  vast  size,  and  dilatable  to 
u great  degree : the  intestinal  canal,  instead 
of  forming  a mere  continued  tube,  consists 
rather  of  a large  series  of  meshes  or  divisions, 
placed  in  a spiral  direction  throughout  its 
length.  During  the  breeding  season,  which 
takes  place  at  different  periods  in  different 
climates,  the  Sharks  arc  observed  to  approach 
the  shores,  in  order  to  deposit  their  young 
in  the  most  favourable  situations.  The 
length  of  the  new iy- hatched  Shark  docs  not 
exceed  a few  inches. 

TheBASKiNn  Shark.  (Selachian  maxirmu.) 
This  species  is  scarcely,  If  at  all,  inferior  in 
size  to  the  White  Shark.  They  generally 
appear  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  among  the 


Hebrides  in  June,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  shoals 
of  seven  or  eight ; and  depart  again  in  July. 
They  are  said  to  have  nothing  of  the  fierce 
and  voracious  nature  of  other  Sharks  ; but 
are  seen  sometimes  lying  quietly  near  the 
surface,  and  at  other  times  leaping  with  vast 
agility  several  feet  out  of  the  water.  The 
tail  is  very  large,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  length.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a deep  leaden 
colour,  the  belly  white  : on  the  back  the  skin 
is  granulated,  like  shagreen  ; and  within  the 
mouth,  towards  the  throat,  is  a very  short 
sort  of  whalebone.  They  are  viviparous. 
They  are  killed  by  harpooning,  which,  owing 
to  their  strength,  is  often  a long  and  difficult 
operation.  When  killed,  they’  are  either 
hauled  on  shore,  or,  if  at  a distance  from 
land,  to  the  vessel’s  side  : the  liver,  which  is 
the  only  part  of  any  value,  is  then  taken 
out,  and  melted  into  oil ; of  which  a large 
fish  will  yield  eight  barrels. 

The  Blue  Shark.  (Sqiialns glaucvs.)  This 
fish  is  of  a more  slender  and  elegant  shape, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  in  point  of 
colour,  of  all  the  Sharks.  The  colour  above 
is  blue-green,  beneath  white  : head  rather 
large,  with  the  snout  very  long  and  pointed  ; 
aud  the  mouth  wide,  and  placed  very  far 
under : teeth  nearly  triangular,  sharp,  and 
disposed  in  three  or  four  rows  : eyes  large  : 
the  tail  deeply  bilob&te,  with  the  lower  lobe 
much  larger  and  longer  than  the  upper.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
a very  voracious  and  bold  tish,  and  is  scarcely 
less  dreaded  by  sailors  than  the  Common  or 
White  Shark.  It  is  said  principally  to  prey 
on  herrings,  shads,  and  tunnies.  It  frequents 
several  of  the  British  coasts,  particularly 
that  of  Cornwall,  during  the  pilchard  season, 
when  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
fishermen,  by  cutting  their  lines  and  nets, 
and  devouring  the  fish.  It  is  taken  with 
large  iron  hooks  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  Fox  SnARK.  (.Squaius  vulpes.')  The 
Fox  Shark,  or  Thresher,  is  distinguished  for 
the  great  development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin,  or  tail,  into  which  the  vertebral 
column  is  prolonged  ; this  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  entire  body,  which  is  plump  and 
sub-ovate.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  triangular, 
and  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; and 
the  pectoral  fins  are  of  considerable  size  : 
the  eyes  are  large  ; the  mouth  small ; the 
tecth  triangular,  small,  and  in  three  rows. 
Colour,  dusky  ash  above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  seas,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
own  coasts  : it  grows  to  the  length  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet ; and  is  considered  as  a vo- 
racious and  artful  fish. 

The  Hammer-headed  Shark.  ( Zj/qcvna 
vulqaris.)  Of  all  marine  animals  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  deformed.  It  resembles 
the  ordinary  Sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body, 
which  is  sub-cylindric  and  rather  slender ; 
but  its  head  is  dilated  on  each  side  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  form  of  a double-bended 
hammer;  the  eyes,  which  are  very  large, 
being  placed  at  each  extremity  : mouth  be- 


neath. as  in  other  Sharks.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  sea *.  where 
it  is  scarcely  less  voracious  and  formidable 
than  even  the  White  Shark  itself ; attacking 
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such  as  are  accidentally  bathing  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  observed  about  the  coasts 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  particularly  of  • 
Otaheite,  where  the  natives,  trusting  to  their 
dexterity  in  swimming,  appear  to  hold  it  in 
but  little  dread. 

The  Picked  Shark.  {Galeus  acanthicu.} 
This  species  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length  ; and  is  readily  distinguished  by  a 
very  strong  bony  spine,  situated  before  each  I 
dorsal  fin,  and  connected  at  its  base  with 


the  fin  itself ; teeth  small  and  sharp,  and  i 
disposed  in  rows  along  the  jaws  : upper  lobe 
of  the  tail  longer  or  more  projecting  than 
the  lower,  which  is  continued  to  some  dis- 
tance beneath.  It  inhabits  the  European 
seas,  and  is  very  common  about  the  coasts 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  sale  by  splitting  and  drying, 
and  is  then  much  used  as  a food  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

SHARK  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Cvcullia. 

SHEARS  [MOTHS1  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  tne  genus  Hadcna. 

SHEATH-BILL.  ( Chionis .)  A genus  of 
Shore- birds,  or  Waders,  which  have  short 
toes,  nearly  as  in  domestic  poultry,  the  tarsi 
scutellated,  the  beak  thick  and  conical,  and 
enveloped  at  the  base  by  a hard  substance, 
which,  it  appears,  the  bird  has  the  power  of 
raising  and  depressing.  This  remarkable 
bird  approaches  very  near  to  the  Ovster- 
catchers  in  its  whole  anatomy,  and  the 
affinity  is  discernible  on  comparison  of  their 
external  characters.  The  species  CMosir 
iucr'0}>fmg*ii  which  is  from  New  Holland,  is 
the  size  of  a large  Partridge,  and  entirely 
white.  It  frequents  the  sen  shore,  and  feeds 
on  dead  animal  matter  thrown  up  by  the 
tide. 
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SHEEP.  ( Ovis  (tries. ) A genus  of  Rumi- 
nant quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  cluss 
Mammalia;  and  differing  so  slightly  in  the 
anatomical  structure  from  the  Goat,  that 
both  genera  are  by  some  naturalists  united. 
The  principal  distinctive  characters  consist 
in  the  Sheep  having  no  beard  ; in  the  horns 
being  directed  backwards,  and  then  inclin- 
ing spirally  more  or  less  forwurds  ; in  having 
a convex  forehead  ; and  in  the  existence  of 
a sac  or  fossa,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
toes,  lined  with  hair,  and  furnished  with 
sebaceous  follicles.  It  is  generally  imagined 
that  the  primitive  stock  may  be*  traced  to 
the  Wild  Sheep  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 


[see  Moufflon-],  or  to  the  Argali  of  Asia; 
but  whether  either  of  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  stock,  or  as  the  descendants  of 
those  which  have  escaped  from  the  dominion 
of  man  as  some  have  suggested),  is  of  little 
importance  ; but  this  is  certuin,  that  al- 
j though  the  coat  of  these  wild  sheep  consists 
of  coarse,  stiff,  and  long  hairs,  they  possess 
the  essential  character  of  wool  — an  imbri- 
cated scaly  surface  — which  gives  to  the 
shorter  and  finer  wool  of  the  domestic  races 
that  remarkable  J'elting  * property  upon 
which  its  peculiar  utility  depends. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  horses,  and  perhaps  cattle,  Sheep 
are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  we  have.  They  not  only 
afford  a large  supply  of  food,  and  furnish 
one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clotliing,  in 


* " Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  from 
| wool  posseting  tbit  property  ; the  wool  is  carded,  ! 

spun,  and  woven,  ami  then,  being  put  into  the  | 
! fulling  mill,  the  process  of  felting  takes  place. 
The  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the  fibre*  cohere;  I 
the  piece  subjected  to  the  operation  contracts  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  becomes  more 
compact  and  uniform.  This  process  is  essential  i 


the  manufacture  of  which  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people  are  employed  ; but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  can  be  reared  in 
situations  and  upon  soils  where  other  animals 
could  not  find  sufficient  food  for  their  sup- 
port. “The  dressed  8kin,”say9  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, “ forms  different  parts  of  our  apparel ; 
and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  The  en- 
trails, properly  prepared  and  twisted,  serve 
for  strings  of  various  musical  instruments. 
The  bones,  calcined  (.like  other  bones  in 
general),  form  materials  for  tests  for  the 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a greater 
quantity  of  butter  ami  cheese;  and  in  some 
places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  j 
cheese  without  a mixture  of  water  to  make 
it  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung  is  a re-  I 
nuirkably  rich  manure  ; insomuch  that  the 
folding  of  sheep  is  become  too  useful  a 
branch  of  industry  for  the  farmer  to  neglect. 
To  conclude  ; whether  we  consider  the  ad-  \ 
vantages  that  result  from  this  animal  to  , 
individuals  in  particular,  or  to  these  king- 
doms in  general,  we  may,  with  Columella,  j 
consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the  I 
domestic  quadrupeds.” 

Many  persons  are  accustomed  to  consider  ! 
the  Sheep  as  the  most  stupid  of  all  domestic  i 
quadrupeds,  and  us  the  only  one  which  is  I 
probably  incapable  of  returning  to  a state  of 
nature  ; that  it  neither  knows  how  to  avoid  1 
danger,  nor  to  seek  shelter  from  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  nor  even  to  procure  nourish-  j 
ment,  except  in  abundant  pasturage.  To  a j 
certain  extent  this  may  be  true  ; but  those  , 
who  have  witnessed  the  boldness  and  agility 
with  which  the  Sheep  of  the  Welsh  mountains 
leap  from  crag  to  crag,  — or  the  safety  with  ! 
which  others  descend  the  rock\T  precipices  of  . 
the  south-western  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  • 
to  graze  on  the  sweet  but  scanty  herbage  i 
which  occasionally  shows  itself  among  the 
chalk,  and  then  re-ascend  till  they  reach  the 
summit,  bounding  upwards  with  a sureness  i 
of  foot  and  strengtli  of  spring  that  seem  to  i 
rival  the  goat,  — would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  their  instincts  were  neither  so 
obtuse,  nor  their  return  to  a state  of  nature, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  any 
means  so  difficult  as  they  had  imagined.  I 
The  history  of  the  Sheep  may  be  traced 
to  the  remotest  antiquity  ; for  we  read  that 
“ Abel  was  a keeper  of  Sheep,”  and  that 
“ Abel  brought  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat  thereof.” 

“ There  probably  is  not  a species  amongst  ; 
ull  our  domesticated  animals,”  observes  Mr.  j 
Bell,  “ which  in  its  historical  relations  is  so 
interesting  as  the  Sheep.  Its  early  domesti- 
cation. its  employment  as  the  subject  of  tho 
first  sacrifices,  its  typical  character  as  an 
offering  of  atonement,  its  importance  us  [ 
forming  the  principal  wealth  of  the  early 
patriarchs  — its  various  connection,  in  short,  i 

to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But  1 
the  lone  wool  of  which  stuffs  and  worsted  good*  i 
are  made  is  deprived  of  its  felting  properties. 
This  is  done  by  passing  the  wool  through  heated  ' 
Iron  combs,  which  takes  away  the  lamina;  or  fea-  J 
tbery  part  of  the  wool,  and  approximates  it  to  the 
nature  of  bilk  and  cotton.”—  M'Culluch. 
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with  the  political,  the  religious,  and  the 
domestic  customs  of  those  primitive  mag- 
nates of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  all  of  them 
subjects  forming  ample  food  for  deep  and 
delightful  reflection.  The  relation  which 
existed  between  the  patriarchal  shepherds 
and  their  flocks  was  indeed  of  so  intimate, 
and  even  affectionate  a nature,  as  to  have 
afforded  the  subject  of  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  parables  and  moral 
illustrations  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  unequalled 
appeal  of  Nathan  to  David,  to  the  still 
higher  and  prophetic  allusion  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  or  to  the  sublime  illustration 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  “ great  Shepherd 
of  Israel,”  in  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
pastoral  psalm.  These  are  subjects  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  them  wholly  without  notice.  But 
the  historical  interest  attached  to  this  ani- 
mal does  not  stop  here.  The  customs  ob- 
served in  the  treatment  of  their  flocks  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  Eastern  nations  in  the 
present  day,  offer  numerous  and  highly  im- 
portant coincidences  with  those  incidentally 
alluded  to  or  more  distinctly  described  m 
the  Scriptures.” 

The  habits  of  the  Sheep  in  its  domestic 
Btate  are  too  well  known  to  render  a detailed 
account  necessary,  or  to  speak  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  to  improve  the 
breed.  We  shall,  however,  glean  from  dif- 
ferent sources  many  particulars  relating  to 
them,  which  are  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
We  know  that  the  products  of  this  animal 
are  the  flesh,  milk,  skin,  and  especially  the 
wool,  which  employs  a vast  capital  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  fineness  of 
the  wool  i9  considerably  influenced  by  the 
temperature  : in  a hot  climate  Sheep  yield 
a comparatively  coarse  wool ; in  a cold  cli- 
mate they  have  a closer  but  a warmer  fleece. 
The  filaments  of  wool  taken  from  a healthy 
Sheep  present  a beautiful  polished  and  even 
glittering  appearance  ; while  that  of  the 
neglected  or  half  starved  animal  exhibits  a 
paler  hue.  “ As  for  the  carcase  of  the  Sheep, 
it  is  comparatively  lately  that  even  in  Great 
Britain  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  that 
it  deserves.  In  many  foreign  countries  it 
is  disliked,  or  at  least  rarely  eaten.  The 
Calmucks  and  Cossacks  seldom  touch  it. 
Even  in  some  parts  of  America  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  it.  It  is  an  object  of  little 
or  no  value  in  Spain  ; and,  except  among 
the  poorest,  it  is  not  there  considered  fit  for 
food.  Since  the  British  sheep-master  has 
begun,  and  judiciouslj*,  to  look  more  to  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  carcase  — since 
the  system  of  artificial  feeding  has  been 
brought  to  so  great  perfection,  and  a far 
greater  number  of  sheep  can  be  fed  and 
perfected  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  per- 
haps the  wool  may  have  somewhat  altered 
in  character.  It  has  grown  in  length,  and 
it  has  increased  in  bulk  of  fibre.  It  has 
not  deteriorated,  but  changed.  If  no  longer 
fit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  once 
devoted,  it  has  become  suited  to  others. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  fleeces  and 
the  increase  of  weight  in  each  fleece  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  price,  while 


the  improvement  of  the  carcase  more  than 
supplies  the  deficiency,  if  in  truth  there  vu 
any  deficiency  to  supply.  It  ha*  been  proved 
by  authentic  documents,  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  ha*  been  more 
than  trebled  in  the  lo*t  130  year*.  How  was 
this  managed  ? for  it  was  supposed  tliat  no 
more  than  a given  number  of  Sheep  could 
be  kept  on  a certain  space  of  ground.  The 
quuntity  of  ground  was  rapidly  increased,  | 
and  much  that  was  formerly  deemed  un- 
worthy of  cultivation  was  rendered  produc- 
tive  ; but  more  effective  than  this  was  the 
new  system  of  husbandry  that  was  intro- 
duced— the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry, 
by  which  a regular  supply  of  food  could  be 
provided  for  every  season.  With  this  was 
connected  the  attempt  to  fatten  Sheep  still 
more  expeditiously  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  former  method.  This  succeed- 
ing beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
the  sheep-master  next  attempted  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  breed.  He  had  not,  however, 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  a consequence 
of  this.  As  the  carcase  increased  in  size, 
the  wool  became  longer,  heavier,  and  coarser. 
The  breeder  would  not  see  this  at  first : but 
he  soon  began  to  find  that  the  manufacturer 
would  not  purchase  it.  for  it  could  not  be 
used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied.  Ilis  stock  accumulated.  It  weighed 
heavily  on  his  hand.  Still  he  would  not 
believe  that  his  once  favourite  and  yet  valu- 
able wool  was  deteriorated,  although  he  , 
was  compelled  to  sell  it  at  a diminished 
price.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  he  had  no  just  reason  to  complain ; 
for  the  early  maturity  of  the  Sheep,  and  the  ; 
continued  value  of  the  wool  for  many  im-  1 
portant  purposes  rendered  his  profits  greater  [ 
than  they  were  before  he  had  begun  to  alter 
his  system.”  Penny  Cyclopaedia. 

The  varieties  of  the  Sheep  are  very  nu- 
merous, differing  in  size,  the  length  of  their 
legs,  and  the  size  of  their  horns  : some  are 
covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ; others 
have  enormous  tails ; and  others,  again, 
pendent  ears.  The  variety  most  celebrated' 
for  the  fineness  of  the  wool  is  the  Spanish 
Merino,  as  improved  in  Germany,  where 
both  governments  and  individuals  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
wool,  and  in  some  parts  of  that  country  it 
has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to 
surpass  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
When  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  breed-  | 
ing  of  this  animal,  which  has  become  so  im- 
portant  an  element  of  national  wealth,  and  , 
the  source  of  so  much  manufacturing  and  I 
j commercial  industry,  we  arc  obliged  to  go  ) 
back  to  the  Romans.  Columella,  who  lived  j 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  gives  us  in-  I 
! tercsting  information  on  this  point  Among  | 
j other  things,  he  says  that  his  uncle,  who  , 
lived  in  Bcetica  (which  comprehends  the  : 

; present  province  of  EstrcmaduraX  procured 
some  wild  African  rams  at  Cadiz,  of  a coarse 
fleece,  but  of  an  admirable  colour.  He  put 
them  to  some  fine -wool  led  ewes,  and,  the  | 
male  progenv  being  again  put  to  Tarentine  | 
ewes,  the  offspring,  with  their  descendants, 
j united  the  colour  of  the  sire  with  the  dam's  \ 


softness  of  fleece.  Other  agriculturists  un- 
doubtedly imitated  him,  and  thus  the  purest 
| white  was  communited  to  the  black  or  purti- 
I coloured  native  flocks,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  common  in  Spain.  The  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  Sheep  was 
excessive,  and  the  animal  was  extremely 
tender  ; so  that  we  must  account  for  the 
transition  from  the  ancient  Sheep  to  the 
Merino,  which  is  a hardy  unimal,  tliriving 
almost  in  any  climate,  by  supposing  that 
‘ other  agriculturists  imitated  Columella, 
| und  by  crossing  the  breed  imparted  a 
! stronger  constitution  to  the  tine-fleeced  but 
j delicate  Sheep  of  ancient  Italy.  Strabo,  in- 
| deed,  describes  the  beginning  of  this  improve- 
j rnent  os  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
i Tiberius.  Five  rams  were  at  that  time  sold 
at  Truditnnia,  part  of  Bcetica,  for  a talent, 
! or  about  250 Z.,  a price  which,  considering  the 
j value  at  that  period,  is  immense.  When  the 
Roman  empire  was  overrun,  and  almost  all 
l truces  of  civilization  swept  away,  the  Taren- 
| tine  stock  in  Greece  and  Italy,  being  very 
| tender  nnJ  requiring  the  greatest  care,  be- 
! came  extinct ; but  the  regenerated  stock  of 
Bcetica  — the  Merinos — being  able  to  live  on 
the  mountains,  survived  the  conquest  of 
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Spain  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ; and  from 
these  Merinos  are  descended  those  animals 
which  supply  all  the  manufactories  of  fine 
cloth  in  Europe.  Care  was  early  taken  in 
Spain  that  the  improved  Sheep  should  not 
mix  with  the  coarse  native  Sheep.  The 
government  soon  took  this  important  branch 
of  national  industry  under  its  protection, 
and  established  particular  courts  to  have 
jurisdiction  overall  subjects  connected  with 
Sheep,  wool,  shepherds,  pastures,  &c. 

It  does  not  api»ear  that  in  this  country  the 
Sheep  was  an  object  of  much  attention  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  ; but  they  es- 
tablished a woollen  manufactory  at  Win- 
chester, which  soon  acquired  so  much  cele- 
brity that  it  supplied  the  finest  and  most 
expensive  woollen  cloths  for  the  Roman 
market,  such  as  were  employed  for  the 
festival  dres-*es  of  the  patricians.  Surrounded 
by  downs  and  grazing  land,  and  the  valley 
in  which  that  ancient  city  is  situated  being 
plentifully  supplied  with  streams  of  the 
purest  water,  the  site  was  well  chosen  ; and 
for  many  centuries,  after  England  hail  sub- 
mitted to  less  civilized  conquerors  than  the 
haughty  Roman,  it  continued  to  be  the  great 
emporium  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  as 
| well  as  for  the  raw  material. 

The  Spanish  breed  of  Sheep  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Great  Brituiu  in  1787.  Some 


I individuals  of  the  black  and  spotted  kinds 
had  indeed  been  procured  and  kept  in  the 
parks  of  noblemen  previously,  but  without 
I any  regard  to  the  wool  ; nor  was  much  in- 
! terest  awakened  by  the  flock  imported  in 
' 1787.  Subsequently,  great  attention  was 
■ paid  to  the  improvement  of  English  wool ; 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  though  the  fleece 
of  the  Merino  did  not.  degenerate  in  England, 
it  did  not  improve  ; and  the  farmers  accord- 
ingly found  it  for  their  interest  to  return  to 
the  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish 
Sheep.  The  breed  of  Sheep  that  was  carried 
out  to  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  ; and 
the  former  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries 
in  the  world. 

It  appears  that  a great  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  British  wool  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  century.  The  great  object  of  the 
agriculturists  has  been  to  increase  the  weight, 
of  the  carcase  and  the  quantity  of  the  wool, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  accomplish  this  without  injuring  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fleece.  We  now  have  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  principal  breeds  of  Sheep  of 
which  Great  Britain  can  boast. 

The  Southdown  Sheep  takes  its  name  from 
an  immense  tract  of  downs,  formed  by  a long 
range  of  chalk  hills  extending  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  length,  through  part  of  the  j 
counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  Its  j 
head  is  small  and  hornless  ; the  face  dun, 
black,  or  speckled  ; the  ears  tolerably  wide,  | 
and  well  covered  with  wool,  as  is  also  the 
forehead,  and  the  space  between  the  ears  ; 
the  eyes  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent  ; | 
the  chest  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  between 
the  fore- legs  : the  shoulders  on  a level  with 
the  back,  and  not  too  wide  above,  but  bow- 


ing outward  from  the  top  to  the  breast : the 
back  Hut  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting  on 
of  the  tail ; the  loin  broad  and  flat ; the 
rump  long  and  broad  ; the  hips  wide  ; and 
the  ribs  presenting  a circular  form,  like  a 
barrel  : the  belly  as  straight  as  the  back  ; 
the  fore  leg9  straight  from  the  breast  to  the 
foot,  not  bending  inward  at  the  knee,  and 
standing  far  apurt  both  before  and  behind  ; 
the  hocks  having  a direction  outwards,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  thighs  being  particularly 
full  : the  bones  fine,  but  having  no  appear- 
ance of  weakness  ; and  the  legs  of  a speckled 
dark  colour.  The  wool  short,  close,  curled, 
and  free  from  spiry,  projecting  hairs.  The 
Southdown  is  adapted  to  almost  any  situa- 
tion in  the  midland  part  of  England,  but 
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the  northern  hill9  are  occasionally  too  cold. 
It  is  capable  of  enduring  occasional  short 
keep  and  hard  stocking  equal  to  any  other 
Sheep  ; and  the  flesh  is  finely  grained  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  figure  ot  this  Sheep 
was  formerly  inferior  to  that  of  many  others, 
but  very  great  improvement  in  them  has 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years  (in  the 
figure  and  size  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  iu  | 
the  wool),  not  from  crossing  with  other  j 
breeds,  but  from  the  system  of  sorting  the  I 
flocks.  These  Sheep  occupy  the  whole  of  i 
the  upper  and  under  hill-grounds  of  Sussex;  i 
and  they  have  also  succeeded  well  in  all  the  i 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Dorset  breed.  The  Dorset  Sheep  has  | 
a strong  well-formed  body  and  limbs,  a 
clear  white  fleece,  and  finely-curved  horns  ; 
altogether  presenting  to  the  eye  an  animal 
which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  may  be, 
must  be  considered  handsome.  The  face  is 
long  and  broad,  with  a tuft  of  wool  on  the 
forehead  ; the  shoulders  low,  but  broad  ; the 
chest  deep  ; the  loins  broad ; and  the  bone 
small.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  the  for- 
wardness of  the  ewes,  which  supply  the 
market  with  lamb  when  it  fetches  the  highest 
price.  A very  profitable  variety  is  found  in 
a cross  between  the  Southdown  and  the 
Dorset  Sheep  ; the  carcase  being  increased, 
and  the  wool  rendered  more  valuable.  In 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  So- 
mersetshire, the  old  breeds,  for  which  these 
counties  were  once  famous,  have  generally 
yielded  to  cross  breeds  with  the  Southdown, 
or  been  supplanted  by  the  true  Southdowns. 
In  short,  we  find  the  same  breed  either  pure, 
or  materially  improving  the  breeds  of  many 
other  counties,  both  westward  and  midland. 

The  small  hardy  Sheep,  called  the  Rye- 
lands,  are  still  met  with  in  Herefordshire. 
They  are  small,  polled,  with  white  faces,  the 
wool  almost  covering  the  eyes,  and  the  car- 
case round  and  compact : they  have  a ten- 
dency to  fatten  quickly  ; and  they  arc  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  fineness  of 
their  wool.— The  Cheviot  breed,  so  called 
from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  Northumberland, 
have  no  horns,  and  are  mostly  white-faced 
and  white-legged  ; the  body  is  long,  with 
fine,  small,  clean-boned  legs  5 the  fleece  fine, 
short,  close,  and  thick  set — Wales,  both 
North  and  South,  is  celebrated  for  a small 
and  valuable  breed  of  Sheep,  principally  used 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  market,  where 
the  Welsh  mutton  is  always  in  request.— 
The  Lincolnshire  Sheep  are  of  a large  size, 
and  afford  a great  quantity  of  wool,  owing 
to  the  rich  marshes  where  they  graze  ; but 
their  flesh  is  coarser,  leaner,  and  less  finely 
flavoured  than  that  of  the  smaller  breeds. 
The  old  Lincolnshire  Sheep  was,  however, 
unrivalled  in  its  wool,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  ; and  since  they  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Leicestcrs,  which  were  always  re- 
marked for  their  disposition  to  fatten  well, 
the  value  of  the  carcase  has  increased,  though, 
in  some  measure  at  the  expense  of  the  fleece. 
The  Cotswold  Sheep,  so  called  from  the  cots 
or  sheds  in  which  they  were  housed,  formerly 
inhabited  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, ard  Worcester.  They  were  a long- 
woolled  breed,  yielding  in  the  15th  century 


a description  of  wool  much  valued  on  ac- 
count of  the  fabric*  in  the  construction  of 
which  it  was  employed. 

But  of  all  the  various  breeds  of  Sheep,  it 
must  l>e  confessed  that  none  hare  attained  , 
such  deserved  celebrity  04  the  Stic  Isdwtcr,  i 
a breed  brought  to  the  liighest  state  of  per-  ! 
fection  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Bake  well,  of  Dishley,  Leicestershire,  — the 
eminent  agriculturist  and  improver  of  live 
stock.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  this  work  (even  if  oar  space  would 
permit)  to  describe  the  various  means  he 
made  use  of;  but  his  principle  was.  to  select 
such  kinds  of  Sheep  as  his  experience  told 
him  had  an  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  with 
little  bone  and  offal  : he  cared  not  about 
near  or  distant  affinities,  but  his  object  was 
to  increase  every  good  point,  and  get  rid  of 
every  bad  one.  They  were  not  different  sorts 
of  Sheep  that  he  selected,  but  the  best  of  the 
breed  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed-  He 
also  introduced  the  practice  of  letting  some 
of  his  rams,  which  extended  the  benefit  of 
his  system  far  and  wide  : and  so  great  wa* 
the  desire  for  improvement  when  the  Dishley 
or  New  Leicester  breed  became  known,  that 
it  was  calculated  that  1004)00/.  was  annually 
spent  by  the  midland  farmers  in  the  hiring 
of  rams.  There  are  few  other  varieties  uf 
long-  woolled  Sheep  which  do  not  owe  much 
of  their  excellence  to  the  new  Leicester*,  and 
even  some  of  the  short- woolled  flocks  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  breed.  The  deficiency 
of  the  fleece  was  formerly  objected  to  ; but 
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it  has  now  not  only  considerably  increase  d 
in  length,  but  improved  in  fineness  and 
strength  of  fibre,  and  averages  between  six 
and  seven  pounds  the  fleece.  Jn  short,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  into^which  the 
Leicester  and  the  Southdown  Sheep  ha>c 
not  penetrated,  and  where  they  have  not 
materially  improved  the  native  breed 
“ Different  names  are  given  to  the  Sheep 
according  to  its  sex  and  age.  The  male  1* 
called  a ram  or  tup-  After  weaning  he  1* 
said  to  be  a hoy,  a hogyett,  a tup-hoy,  or  a 
tc< 7 ; and  if  castrated,  a t ccthcr  hoy.  Alter 
shearing,  and  when  he  is  probably  a year  or 
a year  and  a half  old.  he  is  called  a shcar- 
hoy,  or  shearling,  or  dinmont,  or  twp;  ana 
when  castrated,  a shearitig-ircther.  After  a 
second  shearing,  he  is  a two-sh ear  ram, , or 
fun,  or  t ccthcr.  At  the  expiration  of  another 
vear,  he  is  & three -shear  ram,  &c.— I he  fe- 
male is  a cuv  or  gimmer  latnb  until  weaned  ; 
and  then  a gimmer,  or  ctce-hog,  or  teg.  Alter 
being  shorn  she  is  a shearing  ewe  or  gwaacr. 
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or  sheave  or  double- toothed  ewe;  and  after 
i that,  a two,  or  three,  or  four-sheared  ewe  or 
sheave.  The  age  of  the  Sheep  is  reckoned, 
not  from  the  period  of  their  being  dropi«ed, 
I but  from  the  first  shearing. 

There  are  several  remarkable  varieties  of 
I the  genus  Oris  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
i which  must  here  be  noticed. 

I The  Maxy- horned  Sheep.  (Ovis  pohj- 
cerata .)  This  variety,  which  is  found  in 
j Iceland  and  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
' Russian  dominions,  resembles  the  domestic 
breed  in  the  shu|>c  of  its  body  and  tail,  though 
it  has  three,  four,  five,  or  more  horns,  some- 
times placed  with  great  regularity,  and  some- 
times differing  in  proportion  and  situation. 

I This  animal  is  large  und  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance : but  in  its  nature  it  is  timid  and 
gentle.  The  wool,  which  is  long,  smooth, 

; hairy,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the 
1 common  Sheep,  is  of  a dark  brown  colour  ; 
and  under  its  exterior  coat  there  is  a fine, 
short,  and  soft  kind  of  wool  or  fur. 

The  Broad-tailed  Sheep,  i Ovis  lati- 
cauda.)  This  variety  is  very  common  in 
Tartary,  Arabia,  Persia.  Burbury,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  : and  is  principally  remarkable  for 
its  large  heavy  tail,  often  so  loaded  with  a 
mass  of  fat  as  to  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty 
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pounds  ; nay,  some  writers  assert  that  the 
tails  are  occasionally  double  that  weight,  a 
foot  broad,  and  supported  bv  a small  board, 
l which  runs  on  wheels.  The  upper  part  is 
covered  with  wool,  but  it  is  bare  underneath  ; 
and  the  fat  or  marrow  of  which  it  consists  is 
i reckoned  a great  delicacy. 

The  CftP.TAX  Sheep.  (Ovis  Strepsiceros.) 
This  animal  is  principally  found  in  the  island 
I of  Crete,  and  is  kept  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
• rope  for  the  singularity  of  its  appearance  ; 
the  horns  being  very  large,  long,  and  spiral : 
those  of  the  male  arc  upright  ; those  of  the 
female  at  right  angles  to  the  head.  By 
Burton  this  variety  is  termed  Wallochian 
Sheep. 

The  Fat-remped,  Tailless  Sheep.  These 
Sheep  are  met  with  in  all  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary, from  the  Wolga  to  the  Irtis  and  the 
Altaic  chain  of  mountains.  They  liuve  long 
< legs,  a somewhat  arched  visage,  horns  in  the 
male,  like  those  of  the  domestic  Sheep,  black 
I heads,  and  large  pendent  ears.  The  tail  is 
1 sometimes  so  enveloped  in  fat  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  the  parts  on  each  side  swelling  out 
I into  two  naked  hemispheres. 


The  African  Sheep.  ( Ovis  Guineensis.)  ! 
The  African  or  Guinea  Sheep  is  a native  of 
nil  the  tropical  climates,  both  of  Africa  and 
the  East.  It  is  large,  with  rough  hairy  skin, 
short  horns,  and  pendulous  ears.  Under 
its  chin  there  is  a kind  of  dewlap  ; and  it 
has  a long  mane,  which  reaches  below  the 
neck.  They  are  stronger,  larger,  and  more 
fleet  than  other  Sheep,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  a precarious  forest  life  ; but  their 
flesh  is  very  indifferent  food. 

SHEEP-TICK.  ( Hipjwbosca  Ovis.)  A 
well-known  insect,  extremely  common  in 
pasture  grounds,  about  the  commencement 
of  summer.  The  body  is  very  compressed 
and  smooth,  the  shape  triangular,  and  the 
colour  a blackish  brown.  It  Axes  its  head 
in  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  extracts  the 
blood,  leaving  a large  round  tumour.  This 
siugulnr  animal  has  no  wings,  nor  does  it 
ever  attain  them  ; yet  it  evidently  belongs, 
from  the  conformation  of  its  body,  to  the 
family  llipjwboscidce,  as  the  bed-bug  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  the  winged  bugs.  The  fore 
part  of  its  body  is  uncommonly  small  ; the 
thick  roundish  abdomen,  however,  is  pro- 
portionally very  large,  and  generally  in  cir- 
cumference about  the  size  of  a middling- 
sized pea.  Its  colour  is  pale  red,  the  nb- 
domen  lighter,  with  an  irregular  white  line 
on  each  side,  and  a red  spot  on  the  hack. 
The  Shcep-tick  lays  only  one  egg,  which  is 
the  nymph  or  pupa,  as  in  the  forest-fly,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  At  first 
it  is  white,  then  brown,  and  finally  the  per- 
fect insect  escapes  from  it.  As  u remedy  for 
this  insect,  Bock  advises  that  the  infested 
sheep  should  be  washed  with  a decoction  of 
the  crushed  or  bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
maple.  Another  method  of  diminishing  or 
destroying  this  troublesome  insect  is  given 
in  the  Furmer’s  Magazine  for  Nov.  1828,  by 
a farmer  in  Suffolk.  Jle  advises  the  lambs 
to  be  put  into  a bath,  by  which  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sheep-tick  will  be  prevented. 
The  best  time  for  this  is  July  or  August. 
Should  it,  however,  have  been  neglected, 
then  it  is  still  time,  if  the  weather  permits, 
till  Christmas.  A pound  of  arsenic  is  boiled 
with  a pound  of  Boft  soap  and  u pound  of 
purified  potash,  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
The  arsenic  will  be  perfectly  dissolved  by  i 
the  other  ingredients.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  solution  is  thrown  into  a bathing 
tub  sufficiently  large  to  dip  a sheep  in,  and 
forty  gallons  more  water  added  to  it.  In 
order  to  dip  the  sheep,  its  fore  legs  must  be  ! 
held  by  one  man  and  its  hind  legs  by  an- 
other, so  that  the  feet  are  held  upwards.  A 
man  must  also  stand  at  the  tub,  to  prevent 
the  head  being  dipped,  so  that  no  poison 
niuy  get  into  the  curs,  which  would  do  it  an 
injury.  This  man  is  provided  with  a sort 
of  tressel,  which  he  holds  under  the  lamb  us 
soon  us  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  bath.  lie 
then  squeezes  the  fleece  with  his  hands,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  sucked  up 
by  the  fleece  runs  ugain  into  the  tub.  In 
this  wuy  the  above-named  quantity  may 
serve  to  dip  one  huudred  moderate-sized 
lambs  in.  The  author  adds,  that  tho  arsenic  I 
has  no  injurious  efl’ects,  if  carefully  used  ; ' 
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and  that  one  essential  advantage  of  this  pro- 
ceeding consists  in  its  protecting  the  lambs 
from  the  sheep  bot  fly,  and  consequently 
their  larviu,  if  it  is  done  early  enough. 

SHELDRAKE,  or  SHIELDRAKE.  (7a- 
dnma  vulpanser.)  An  elegant  species  of 
Duck,  belonging  to  the  genus  Tudor  nn,  up- 
wards of  two  feet  in  length,  which  frequents 
many  parts  of  our  coast,  and  remains  through- 
out the  year.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male 
is  of  a dark  green  ; lower  part  of  the  neck, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  back,  sides,  rump,  and 
base  of  the  tail,  pure  white  ; the  scapulars,  ab- 
domen, quills,  a large  band  across  the  belly, 
and  tips  of  the  tail  feathers,  deep  black.  A 
large  bay-coloured  gorget  adorns  the  breast, 
and  the  wing  is  ornamented  with  a spot  of 
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.purple-green.  The  bill,  nn*  tlw  fleshy  knob 
at  its  base,  deep  red.  Feet,  flesh-colour.  It 
may  often  be  seen  about  our  largest  rivers. 

Its  food  consists  of  small  testaceous  m_ol- 
lusca,  small  fish,  small  Crustacea,  and  marine 
plants.  The  female  commonly  selects in 
rabbit-hole  in  which  to  deposit  her  eg»»  , 
these  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  ol  a 
mire  white  : when  there  is  not  the  con 
lenience  of  a burrow  for  nidiflcation,  she 
resorts  to  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  rocks. 
Sheldrakes  are  very  abundant  m Holland 
and  on  the  coasts  of  France.  They  may  be 
domesticated,  and  are  handsome 
in  poultry-yards;  but  their  flesh  is  rank 
und  bad. 

SHELL.  The  hard  calcareous  substance 
which  either  protects  the  testaceous  Mollusca 
externally,  or  supports  certain  species  of 
them  internally.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  he  who  would  know  the  nature  of  Shells, 
must  know  first  the  nature  of  the  animals 
of  which  Shells  form  a part ; and  to  this  end 
we  at  once  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Mollusca.  Although  Shells,  properly  so 
called,  which  form  the  habitation  of  testa- 
ceous  animals,  are  sometimes  confounded  ] 
with  the  shelly  coverings  which  protect  the 
Crustacea  (Crabs  and  then  numerous  allies), 
a very  obvious  anil  striking  difference  exists 
hetwoen  them,  as  well  as  letween  the  kinds 
of  animals  wliich  respectively  inhabit  'hem. 
The  Shells  of  Tcstaeca  are  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  combined  with  n small  por- 
tiun  of  gelatinous  matter  i they  arc,  in  ge-  1 
Serai,  permanent  coverings  for  their  mho-  | 


hit  ants  i and  the  animal  is  of  a soft  substance.  ' 
without  bonea  of  any  kind,  and  attached  to  • 
its  domicile  by  a certain  adhesive  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  animal*  which  are  ! 
defended  by  a crutrtaceous  covering  cut  their 
shells,  and  renew  them  annually  : while  the 
animals  themselves  are  of  a fibrous  texture.  , 
with  articulated  limbs,  and  protected,  as  it 
were,  by  a coat  of  mail. 

Shells  are  divided  into  Multrralvc*.  Bi- 
valves, and  Univalves.  The  firrt  order, 
MCLTiVALVK.ii  made  up  of  Shells  consisting 
of  more  shelly  ports  or  pieces  than  two. 
Every  part  of  a Shell  which  is  connected 
with  a corresponding  part  by  a cartilage, 
ligament,  hinge,  or  tooth,  is  called  a valve  of 
such  shell.  — The  second  order.  Bivalve,  is 
made  up  of  Shells  having  two  parte  or  valves, 
generally  connected  by  a cartilage  or  hinge  ; 
as  in  the  Cockle  and  Mussel.  The  hinge  is 
entirely  formed  bv  the  inner  layer  of  shell, 
and  consists  of  either  a simple  cardinal  pro- 
cess. or  a serrated  edge,  or  of  projections 
called  teeth,  and  corresponding  cavities  into 
which  they  are  inserted.  To  this  hinge  is 
superadded  a highly  elastic  ligament,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  fibres  parallel  to  each 
other  and  perpendicular  to  the  valves  which 
they  connect  ; which  is  a beautiful^  con- 
trivance for  the  necessities  of  the  animal : , 
for  by  means  of  it,  while  undisturbed,  the 
valves  are  kept  open,  and  the  animal  func- 
tions are  carried  on  without  effort : whereas, 
if  danger  be  apprehended,  or  any  circum- 
stances require  it,  the  adductor  muscles  con- 
tract, overcome  the  resistance  of  the  hinge, 
and  shut  the  valves  close  until  they  may  be 
opened  in  safety.  The  valves  of  some  bi- 
valve Shells  are  formed  exactly  alike  : others 
are  very  different ; on?  may  be  smooth,  and 
the  other  rough  ; one  flat,  the  other  convex  ; 
and  one  is  sometimes  shorter  than  the  other. 
—The  Third  Order,  Univalve,  is  made  up 
of  Shells  complete  in  one  piece : as  m the 
Periwinkle  and  the  Whelk : and  they  nre 
subdivided  into  Shells  with  a regular  spire, 
and  those  without  a spire.  The  shells  com- 
posing this  order  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  two  preceding,  both  in 
genera  and  species.  The  spire  is  a prominent 
feature  of  the  Univalve  ; and  upon  its  being 
lengthened  or  elevated,  shortened  or  de- 
pressed, &c„  depends  much  of  the  cenenc 
und  specific  definition.  Shells  increase  m 
size  by  the  deposition  of  new  layers  inter- 
nally upon  those  already  formed.  t-acn 
new  layer  extends  more  or  less  beyond  the 
j margins  of  the  layer  to  which  it  is  applied, 

! so  that  as  the  animal  becomes  older,  its 
Shell  becomes  larger  and  thicker.  The  outer 
surface  is  generally  covered  by  a thin  layer 
I of  membranous  or  horny  matter  named  tne 
I epidermis,  and  the  inner  surface  is  often 
| covered  with  a layer  of  a pearly  nature. 

It  :s  universally  found  that  the  Marine 
Shells  of  warm  climates  exceed  all  others  in 
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beauty  of  colouring,  and  jn  Uiktng  * *jnc 
polish.  Several  of  the  Land  Shells  also  that 
are  met  with  in  tropical  countries  are ^re- 
markable for  their  bright  colours  elegant 
forms.  River  and  Land  Shells,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  arc  thinner  than  those  of  the 
sea. 
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The  following  observations,  which  we 
abridge  from  an  article  in  Brande’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,’  .*c.,  are  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  best  additional  information  we  can 
give  on  the  subject,  consistent  with  our  con-  i 
fined  limits.  — Shells,  instead  of  consisting, 

| like  bones,  of  living  organized  substance 
i permeated  by  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves,  are  mere  inorganic  laminated,  con-  j 
cretionary,  or  crystalline  deposits  of  ca.ca-  i 
reous  earth,  more  or  less  combined  with 
albuminous  matter  : they  are  also  formed 
I in  the  skin,  and  are  appendages  to  the  dermal 
system,  which  in  all  eases  of  animals  is  the 
! principal  seat  of  variety.  In  many  eases, 
therefore,  there  exists  very  little  correspond-  j 
I ence  between  the  structure  or  even  the  pre-  ; 
j sence  of  a shell  and  the  general  character  of 
the  organization  of  a mollusc;  and  the  ab- 
[ sence  of  uniformity  between  the  condition 
! of  the  shell  in  closely  allied  species  is  exem-  j 
, plified  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
j classes  of  the  molluscous  sub-kingdom. — 
The  formation  of  a shell  commences  with 
the  exudation  of  layers  of  albumen  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin  of  the 
embryo  mollusc,  which  is  generally  followed 
by  the  admixture  of  rhombic  or  prismatic 
i crystalline  particles  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  : 
and  this  first-formed  shell  of  the  embryo 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  of  the 
mature  mollusc.  The  nucleus  is  developed 
in  most  coses  before  the  embryo  quits  the 
egg-coverings  ; but  it  is  never  coequal  with 
i the  first  formation  of  the  animal  ; it  is  pre- 
ceded by  several  distinct  stages  in  the  deve- 
| lopment  of  the  embryo.  The  subsequent 
l growth  of  the  shell  depends  upon  the  depo- 
sition of  fresh  layers  to  the  inner  surface 
| of  the  circumference  of  those  previously 
formed  ; beyond  which  the  new-formed 
layers  extend  in  proportions  which  deter- 
mine the  figure  of  the  future  shell. — In  many 
Univalves,  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  entire  ; 
in  others,  it  is  broken  by  a notch,  or  per- 
forated by  one  or  more  holes  ; or  a portion 
of  it  is  produced  into  a canal  or  siphon  ; or 
it  may  present  a pallial  notch  opposite  to 
the  siphon.  These  modifications  are  im- 
portant, on  account  of  their  relation  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  : 
thus  the  conchologist,  in  grouping  together 
all  the  spiral  univalve  shells  of  which  a part 
of  the  margin  was  either  notched  or  produced 
into  a grooved  siphon,  would  really  indicate 
a very  natural  tribe  of  Mollusc  a,  every  spe- 
cies of  which  he  might  be  assured  was  aquatic  : 
and  marine,  and  breathed  by  means  of  two 
gills  having  a pectinated  structure,  to  which 
the  water  is  conducted  by  a fleshy  tube. 
Were  a like  correlation  between  the  shell  I 
and  its  inhabitant  to  hold  pood  in  other  fa- 
milies of  Mollusc*,  the  clastification  of  Shells 
would  then  be  a subject  of  much  importance, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
naturalist : unfortunately,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  frequently  the  case. — True  bivalve  Shells 
are  peculiar  to  the  Acephalous  Mollusca ; 
and  their  presence  is  constant,  although  they 
are  in  a few  instances  too  small  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  body,  and  in  the  ship-borers 
( Teredo ) exist  only  as  small  instrument*. 
limited  to  the  function  of  excavating  the 
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burrows  inhabited  by  these  Molluscs.  But 
all  the  species  in  which  the  bivalve  shell  is 
inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  whole  of 
the  body  derive  extrinsic  defence  by  bur- 
rowing in  sand,  stone,  or  wood  ; and  tney 
also  commonly  line  their  burrows  with  a 
layer  of  smooth  and  compact  calcareous 
matter,  forming  a tube. — In  all  the  Lamel- 
1 {branchiate  Bivalves  which  are  free,  the 
two  valves  are  symmetrical,  and  the  shell  is 
termed  equivalve ; in  all  those  which  adhere 
by  one  of  their  valves  to  foreign  bodies,  this 
valve  is  deeper  and  larger  than  the  unat- 
tached valve  : such  shells  are  termed  ine- 
quivalve.  If  the  shell  of  the  common  Cockle 
( Cardium  edule)  be  examined,  each  valve 
will  be  seen  to  be  produced  into  a conical 
prominence,  bent  towards,  and  nearly  meet- 
ing at,  that  part  by  which  the  valves  are 
joined  together.  These  prominences  are 
termed  the  umbones.  The  apex,  or  beak  of 
the  umbo,  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the 
univalve  shell,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
the  development  of  the  bivalve  commences. 
When  the  apex  in  directed  in  the  transverse 
plane  of  the  shell,  and  so  placed  that  a bi- 
section of  the  shell  in  that  plane  through 
the  apices  shall  divide  the  valve  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  shell  is  termed  equilateral : 
of  this  form  the  common  scallop  ( Pccten ) is 
an  example.  When,  upon  a similar  division, 
a slight  difference  is  observed  in  the  two 
valves,  the  shell  is  termed  sub-equilateral; 
but  where  the  difference  is  well  marked,  it 
is  an  inequilateral  bivalve.  When  the  cir- 
cumference or  margin  of  one  valve  fits  ex- 
actly at  every  part  to  that  of  its  fellow,  it 
is  said  to  be  “ regular,”  or  entire  ; but  if  it 
be  notched  at  any  part,  so  as  not  to  come 
Into  contact  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  opposite  valve,  it  is  “irregular,”  oreraar- 
ginate.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
margin  is  that  which  is  modified  to  form  the 
joint  or  hinge  upon  which  the  two  valves 
open  and  shut.  This  part  is  called  the 
“ cardinal  edge,”  and  generally  presents  cer- 
tain prominences  and  depressions,  the  pro- 
jections of  one  valve  interlocking  with  the 
depressions  of  the  other.  The  projections 
or  “ teeth,”  together  with  the  cavities  or 
“ cardinal  pits,”  are  very  regular  in  their 
formation  in  each  genus  and  species  of  bi- 
valve. What  is  of  more  importance  is,  that 
every  modification  in  the  structure  of  the 
hinge  is  generally  found  to  coincide  with 
Borne  recognizable  and  more  or  less  important 
difference  in  the  organization  of  the  soft 
parts  ; so  that  conchologists  have  justly  at- 
tached great  value  to  the  characters  derivable 
from  the  hinge,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
generic  distinctions.  When  the  teeth  are 
situate  beneath  the  apex  or  centre  of  the 
hinge,  they  are  called  cardinal;  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  hinge, 
they  are  named  lateral  teeth;  when  two  only 
are  present,  one  is  called  anterior,  the  other 
posterior  ; when  there  are  three,  they  are 
distinguished  respectively  as  the  anterior, 
median,  and  posterior  teeth  ; but  when  the 
hinge  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  teeth, 
it  is  said  to  be  “ serial, " as  in  Area,  The 
direct  medium  of  union  of  the  two  valves  is 
a dense  fusciculus  of  elastic  albuminous 
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fibres,  generally  of  a brown  colour,  called 
the  “ligament,  or  “ elastic  ligament.” 

SHEPHERD’S  DOG.  ( Cania  [ fawHiaris ] 
domcsticus .)  This  variety  of  the  canine  tribe 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  farm  Dogs, 
and  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  greatest 
purity  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
where  its  aid  is  highly  necessary  in  managing 
the  numerous  herds  of  Sheep  bred  in  those 
extensive  wilds.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
upright  ears  ; the  hair  soft,  long,  shaggy,  and 
somewhat  waved  ; and  its  remarkably  bushy 
tail  slightly  pendulous  : the  same  variety  is 
diffused  over  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Dog 
prevents  the  Sheep  from  straggling  ; conducts 
them  from  one  part  of  the  pasture  to  another  ; 
and  will  not  suffer  any  strange  Sheep  to  mix 
with  them.  In  driving  a number  of  well- 
trained  Sheep  to  a distance,  a well-trained 
Dog  always  confines  them  to  the  road,  watch- 
ing every  avenue  that  leads  from  it,  and 
pursuing  every  straggler  ; and  at  the  Shep- 
herd’s signal,  this  faithful  assistant  will  con- 
duct the  Sheep  to  him  from  a considerable 
distance.  “ In  temper  and  disposition,”  Mr. 
Bell  observes,  “ the  Sheep  Dog  is  calm,  serene, 
and  quiet ; but  under  a thoughtful  and  al- 
most heavy  aspect,  there  sparkles  an  expres- 
sion of  readiness  and  inquiry  in  his  eye,  as 
it  peers  out  from  under  his  shaggy  brow, 
which  betokens  a spirit  always  on  the  alert, 
and  prepared  for  instant  obedience  to  the 
commands  or  wishes  of  his  master.  He  has 
not,  it  is  true,  the  noble  port  of  the  New- 
foundland Dog,  the  affectionate  fondling  of 
the  Spaniel,  nor  the  fierce  attachment  which 
renders  the  Mastiff  so  efficient  a guard  ; but 
he  exceeds  them  all  in  readiness  and  extent 
of  intelligence,  combined  with  a degree  of 
docility  unequalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other 
animal  in  existence.” 

Numerous  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  watchful  fidelity,  patient  care,  and  in- 
stinctive sagacity  of  the  Shepherd’s  Dog 
might  be  adduced  ; but  nothing,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  the  account  which 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  of  the  Dogs  which  are 
trained  to  this  employment  in  Banda  Ori- 
ental, in  South  America.  “ While  staying 
at  this  estancia,”  he  observes,  “ I was  amused 
with  what  I saw  and  heard  of  the  Shepherd 
Dogs  of  the  country.  When  riding,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  a large  flock  of  Sheep 
guarded  by  one  or  two  dogs,  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles  from  any  house  or  man.  I 
often  wondered  how  so  firm  a friendship  had 
been  established.  The  method  of  education 
consists  in  separating  the  puppy,  while  very 
young,  from  the  bitch,  and  in  accustoming  it 
to  its  future  companion.  An  ewe  is  held 
three  or  four  times  a day  for  the  little  thing 
to  suck  ; and  a nest  of  wool  is  made  for  it  in 
the  sheep-pen  ; at  no  time  is  it  allowed  to 
associate  with  other  dogs,  or  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  The  puppy  is,  moreover, 
generally  castrated;  so  that,  whan.  grown 
up,  it  can  scarcely  have  any  feelings  in  com- 
! mon  with  the  rest  of  its  kind.  From  this 
I education  it  has  no  wish  to  leave  the  flock, 

1 and  just  as  another  dog  will  defend  its 
I master,  man,  so  will  these,  the  sheep.  It  is 
| amusing  to  observe,  when  approaching  a 


flock,  how  the  Dog  immediately  advance* 
barking,  and  the  bfieep  all  close  in  hi*  rear, 
as  if  round  the  oldest  ram.  These  Dogs  are 
also  easily  taught  to  bring  home  the  flock, 
at  a certain  hour  in  the  evening.  Their 
most  troublesome  fault,  when  young,  is  their 
desire  of  playing  with  the  Sheep  ; for  in  their 
6 port  they  sometimes  gallop  their  poor  sub- 
jects most  unmercifully.  The  Shepherd  Dog 
comes  to  the  house  every  day  for  some  meat, 
and  immediately  it  is  given  him,  he  skulks 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  himself.  On  these 
occasions  the  house-dogs  are  very  tyrannical, 
and  the  least  of  them  will  attack  and  pursue 
the  stranger.  The  minute,  however,  the 
latter  has  reached  the  flock,  he  turns  round, 
and  begins  to  bark,  and  then  all  the  house- 
dogs take  very  quickly  to  their  heels.  In  a 
similar  manner  a whole  pack  of  the  hungry 
wild  dogs  will  scarcely  ever  (and  I was  told 
byr  some,  never)  venture  to  attack  a flock 
guarded  by  one  of  these  faithful  shepherds. 
The  whole  account  appears  to  me  a curious 
instance  of  the  pliability  of  the  affections  in 
the  dog  race  ; and  yet,  whether  wild,  or  how- 
ever educated,  with  a mutual  feeling  of  re- 
spect or  fear  for  those  that  are  fulfilling  their 
instinct  of  association.  For  we  can  under- 
stand on  no  principle  the  wild,  dogs  being 
driven  away  by  the  single  one  with  its  flock, 
except  that  they  consider,  from  some  con- 
fused notion,  that  the  one  thus  associated 
gains  power,  as  if  in  company  with  its  own 
kind.  F.  Cuvier  li&9  observed,  that  ail  ani- 
mals  that  readily  enter  into  domestication.  | 
consider  man  as  a member  of  their  society,  j 
and  thus  fulfil  their  instinct  of  association.  . 
In  the  above  case  the  Shepherd  Dogs  rank 
the  Sheep  as  their  fellow-.brethreu  ; and  the 
wild  dogs,  though  knowing  that  the  indi- 
vidual Sheep  are  not  Dogs,  but  are  good  to 
eat,  yet  partly  consent  to  this  view,  when 
seeing  them  in  a flock  with  a Shepherd  Dog  1 
at  their  head.” 

SHOVELLER.  ( Bhynchatpu .)  A genus  ] 
of  aquatic  birds,  of  which  there  are  several  , 
species.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  . 
rest  of  the  group  by  the  singular  form  of  the 
beak,  whieh  is  larger  than  the  duck’s  : at 
its  origin  the  upper  mandible  is  semicylin- 
dric  ; it  then  becomes  depressed,  and  at  the 
tip  is  greatly  expanded  on  the  sides,  the  tip 
itself  being  furnished  with  a very  small  in- 
curved nail.  The  lamella:  at  the  edges  of 
the  mandibles  are  very  long  and  fine ; and 
those  of  the  opposite  mandibles  fit  into  each 
other  in  such  a manner  that  very  little  food 
can  escape  the  bird  while  in  search  of  it. 

The  Common  Shoveller.  (Khynchaspis 
clypecita .)  This  is  a beautiful  species  : length 
upwards  of  eighteen  inches  : beak  broad  and 
black,  but  yellowish  beneath  : the  head  and 
neck  deep  glossy  green  ; breast  pure  white  ; 
belly  and  sides  of  a chestnut  red  : the  back 
a blackish  brown  ;.  the  wing-covcrts  clear 
blue  ; scapulars  white,  and  dotted  ; the  spot 
or  speculum  on  the  wing  deep  green  : the 
legs  reddish -orange.  The  female  has  a head 
of  a clear  red,  marked  with  small  streaks. 
This  species  inhabits  various  countries  of  trie 
north  of  Europe  and  of  America,  frequenting 
the  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  occasion- 
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ally  visiting  the  sea-coasts.  They  are  not 
unfrequent  in  France,  and  are  sometimes 
also  met  with  in  England,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  commou.  They  are  of  a wild, 
shy,  and  solitary  disposition.  The  female 
makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  with  withered 
grass,  and  lays  ten  or  twelve  rust-coloured 

1 eggs.  Their  food  consists  of  worms  and  the 
larvae  of  insects. 

I SHREW.  ( Sorex  araneus .)  The  Shrew 

I is  a small  insectivorous  animal,  covered  with 
short  velvety  fur,  and  having  much  of  the 

I general  form  and  aspect  of  the  Mouse.  It 
may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  mouse  by  its  long,  taper,  cartilaginous 
snout ; the  eyes,  too,  are  verv  minute,  and 
almost  hidden  in  the  surrounding  hairs  ; and 
the  ears  are  round  and  close.  The  Shrew  is 
usually  of  a reddish  mouse  colour  above, 
grayish  beneath,  and  sometimes  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  whole  structure  of  this  animnl 
seems  especially  adapted  to  facilitate  his 
progress  under  the  earth  ; though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  make 
his  way  rapidly  under  ground,  but  can  run 
quite  fast  when  on  the  surface.  The  total 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  snout  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tail  is  under  five  inches, 
and  the  tail  is  one  inch  long.  The  Slirew 
frequents  dry  situations,  feeding  upon  in- 
sects, worms,  and  grubs,  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  its  thin  pointed  snout  is  admirably 
fitted,  either  among  the  closest  herbage,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  body 
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exhales  a rank  musky  odour,  which  renders  i 
! them  distasteful  to  cats,  though  they  will 
readily  kill  them  ; but  its  flesh  does  not  seem  j 
1 to  lie  'disliked  by  weasels,  hawks,  and  owls,  ! 
which  destroy  these  little  nocturnal  insecti-  j 
vora  in  great  numbers.  They  are  common  in  | 
. hedge-rows,  thickets,  gardens,  &e.;  and  make  | 
! long  superficial  burrows  iu  banks,  among  the 
| roots  of  trees  and  brushwood.  These  animals 
show  much  of  the  pugnacity  and  voracious- 
ness of  the  Mole.  The  female  makes  a nest 
of  soft  herbage,  in  any  hole  of  a bank,  &c., 

' covered  over  at  the  top,  and  entered  at  the 
I side  ; and  she  brings  forth  in  the  spring  from 
j live  to  seven  young  ones, 
j Among  the  superstitions  of  olden  times 
: was  one,  that  the  Shrew  Mouse  had  power 
of  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  cattle  by  the 
mere  contact  of  its  body.  That  entertaining 
naturalist  Gilbert  White,  in  his  History  of 
: Selborne,  thus  alludes  to  it  and  its  supposed 
remedy.  **  At  the  south  corner  of  the  plestor, 

I or  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about 
I twenty  years  ago,  a very  old,  grotesque, 
pollard-ash,  which  for  ages  bad  been  looked 
upon  with  no  small  veneration  os  a Shrew- 


ash.  Now,  a Shrew-ash  is  an  ash  whose 
twigs  or  branches,  when  applied  to  the  limbs 
of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains 
which  a beast  sutlers  from  the  running  of  a 
Shrew  Mouse  over  the  part  affected  ; for  it 
is  supposed  that  a Shrew  Mouse  is  of  so 
baneful  and  deleterious  a nature,  that  where- 
ever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  be  it  horse,  cow, 
or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted 
with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this 
accident,  to  which  they  were  continually 
liable,  our  provident  forefathers  always  kept 
a Shrew-ash  at  hand,  wliich,  when  once 
medicated,  would  maintain  its  virtue  for 
ever.  A Shrew-ash  was  made  thus  : into  the 
body  of  the  tree  a hole  was  bored  with  an 
auger,  and  a poor  devoted  Shrew  Mouse  was 
thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt 
with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since 
forgotten  I ” 

There  are  two  other  British  species,  the 
Water  Shrew  and  the  Oared  Shrew,  the 
habits  of  both  of  which  are  aquatic,  as  their 
names  import.  Their  burrows  are  formed  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  their  food  consists  of 
aquatic  insects  and  larvae,  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  dive  with  great  facility.  The  Watkii- 
Shrew  (Sorex  fodiens)  possesses  the  same 
general  conformation  as  the  Common  Shrew 
— a body  equally  slender  ; a snout  nearly  as 
thin  and  pointed  ; and  its  fur  has  the  same 
soft  and  silky  kind  of  texture.  Its  feet  are 
rather  broad  and  formed  for  swimming, 
having  a lash  of  stiff  white  hairs  on  the  edge 
of  the  toes  ; the  tail  rather  slender,  com- 
pressed at  the  tip,  and  fringed  with  stiff  hairs 
beneath.  The  head,  back,  and  flanks,  a rich 
brownish  black  ; the  under  parts  nearly 
pure  white.  The  author  of  the  “Journal  of 
a Naturalist  ” thus  speaks  of  these  pretty 
little  animals  : “ It  is  very  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  actions  of  these  creatures,  all  life 
and  animation  in  an  element  they  could  not 
be  thought  any  way  calculated  for  enjoying; 
but  they  swim  admirably,  frolicking  over 
the  floating  leaves  of  the  pondweed,  and  up 
the  foliage  of  the  flags,  which,  bending  with 
their  weight,  will  at  times  souse  them  in  the 
pool,  and  away  they  scramble  to  another, 
searching  apparently  for  the  insects  that 
frequent  such  places,  and  feeding  on  drowned 
moths  and  similar  insects.  They  run  along 
the  margin  of  the  water,  rooting  ainid  the 
leaves  and  mud  with  their  long  noses  for 
food,  like  little  ducks,  with  great  earnestness 
and  perseverance.  Their  power  of  vision 
seems  limited  *to  a confined  circumference. 
The  smallness  of  their  eyes,  and  the  growth 
of  fur  about  them,  are  convenient  for  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  but  impediments  to  ex- 
tended vision  ; so  that,  with  caution,  we  cun 
approach  them  in  their  gambols,  and  observe 
all  their  actions.  The  general  blackness  of 
the  body,  and  the  triangular  spot  beneath 
I the  tail,  as  mentioned  by  Pennant,  afford 
the  best  ready  distinction  of  this  mouse  from 
the  Common  Shrew.”  “ Its  swimming,”  says 
Mr.  Bell,  “ is  principally  effected  by  the  al- 
] ternatc  action  of  its  hinder  feet,  which  pro- 
! duces  an  unequal  or  wriggling  motion  : it 
' makes  its  way,  however,  with  great  velocity; 

[ and  as  it  swims  rather  superficially,  with 


the  belly  flattened,  the  sides  as  it  were  spread  1 
out,  and  the  tail  extended  backwards  a*  a 
rudder,  it  forms  a very  beautiful  and  pleasing 
object,  moving  on  the  calm  surface  of  a 
quiet  brook,  or  diving,  in  an  instant,  after  its 
food,  its  black  velvety  coat  becoming  beau- 
tifully silvered,  with  the  innumerable  bub- 
bles of  air  that  cover  it  when  submerged  ; 
and  on  rising  again,  the  fur  is  observed  to  be 
perfectly  dry,  repelling  the  water  as  com- 
pletely as  the  feathers  of  a Water-fowl.” 
SHREW  MOLE.  ( ScaJopa  ciquaticus.) 

This  little  insectivorous  quadruped  inhabits 
a great  part  of  North  America,  along  the 
rivers  ; and  so  nearly  resembles  the  European 
Mole  externally,  as  to  be  readily  mistaken 
for  it ; by  Pennant  it  is  described  as  the 
“ Brown  Mole.”  The  muzzle  is  elongated 
as  in  the  Shrews,  and  their  limbs  are 
adapted  for  digging  into  the  ground  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Moles,  which  they  entirely 
j resemble  in  their  mode  of  life.  Their  eyes 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  so  completely 
concealed  by  the  hair,  as  to  require  the 
closest  attention  for  their  detection.  The 
auricle  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  integu- 
I ment  of  the  head  nearly  covers  the  tube 
i leading  to  the  internal  ear.  The  feet  are 
| very  short,  and  flve-toed  ; the  fore-feet  ter- 
| minate  in  a remarkably  large  hand,  of  which 
the  fingers  are  armed  with  long,  flat,  and 
j linear  nails.  The  hind  feet  are  very  delicate, 

I and  the  toes  are  provided  with  small  hooked 
nails.  This  animal  burrows  with  great 
, quickness : his  soft  and  polished  fur,  pre- 
venting friction,  tends  to  facilitate  his  sub- 
terranean march  ; which  is  generally  straight 
forward,  or  in  gentle  curvatures,  at  a very 
little  distance  from  the  surface  ; though 
sometimes  numerous  galleries  are  formed, 
communicating  with  each  other,  through 
which  he  is  enabled  to  travel  in  various 
directions.  Shrew  Moles  are  most  active  in 
the  morning  and  at  mid-day  ; and  it  is  ob- 
served that  their  daily  appearance  above 
ground  at  twelve  o’clock  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  Shrew  Mole  is  covered  with  a bright 
glossy  fur,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a very  bright  lead  colour,  very  closely  6et, 
and  in  all  parts  directed  backwards. 

SHRIKE.  ( Lanius .)  There  are  many 
species  of  these  birds  : and  it  is  in  this  family 
(the  Laniadce,OT  Shrikes)  that  we  find  the 
I largest  and  most  rapacious  of  the.Dcntirostral 
' tribe.  In  their  genernl  habits  many  of  the  La- 
niadte  resemble  the  Raptorial  birds  ; for  they 
sit  motionless  upon  their  perch,  watching  for 
their  prey,  and  then  suddenly  dart  upon  it. 
They  live  in  families  for  a few  weeks  after 
the  breeding  season  ; fly  irregularly  and 
precipitately,  uttering  shrill  cries  ; nestle  on 
trees  or  in  bushes  ? lay  five  or  six  eggs,  and 
take  great  care  of  their  young.  Some  have 
the  upper  mandible  arched  : those  in  which 
its  point  is  strong  and  much  hooked,  and  in 
which  the  notch  forms  a small  tooth  on  each 
side,  manifest  a degree  of  courage  and  cruelty 
wliich  has  led  to  their  association  with  the 
Birds  of  Prey  by  many  naturalists.  Many 
of  them  have  the  curious  habit  of  impaling 
the  animals  they  have  caught  upon  a large 
thorn  ; and  then  pulling  them  to  pieces,  aud 


devouring  them  at  their  leisure.  Hence  they 
have  derived  the  name  of  liutchtr-binlt. 
The  Shrikes  have  great  power  of  clutching 
with  their  toes,  and  always  hold  their  prey 
in  one  foot,  resting  on  the  tarsal  joint  of 
that  foot,  unless  when  they  have  fastened 
it  upon  a thorn,  when  they  pull  it  to  pieces 
in  a contrary  direction.  They  exhibit  great 
courage  in  defending  themselves  and  their 
nests  from  more  powerful  enemies  ; and 
the  parents  show  great  attachment  to  each 
other  and  to  their  young. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  British  spe- 
cies, two  only  of  which  are  commonly  met 
with  i these  are 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  ( Lanius  col- 
lut'io ),  which  has  derived  its  English  name 
from  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
being  of  a rusty  red  colour.  This  species 
arrives  in  England  in  May,  breeds  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  departs  in  September. 


RED-BAOEED  SHRIKE. — ( LANIUS  COLLTTRTO.) 

Its  nest,  which  is  formed  of  moss  and  lined 
with  hair,  i6  placed  in  hedges.  It  is  con- 
siderably smaller  and  scarcer  than  the  next 
species. 

The  Sentinel  Shrike  ; or  Great  Ghat 
Shrike.  ( Lanius  excubitor.)  Tliis  species 
is  as  large  as  a Thrush.  Its  bill  is  black, 
and  furnished  with  bristles  at  the  base  ; the 
upper  parts  of  its  plumage  pale  blue  ash  ; 
white  underneath : the  wing3,  tail,  and  a 
band  crossing  the  eyes,  black  ; some  white 
on  the  scapulars  and  tail.  It  is  common  aU 
the  year  in  France,  and  is  known  in.  this 
country  chiefly  as  a somewhat  rare  winter 
visitant.  “ It  is  one  of  our  late  birds  of 
passage,  but  its  arrival  is  soon  made  known 
to  us  by  its  croaking,  unmusical  voice  from 
the  summit  of  some  tree.  Its  nest  is  large 
and  ill-concealed  ; and  during  the  season  of 
incubation  the  male  bird  is  particularly 
vigilant  and  uneasy  at  any  approach  towards 
his  sitting  mate,  though  often  bv  his  clamor- 
ous anxiety  he  betrays  it  and  her  to  every 
bird-nesting  bov.  The  female,  when  the 
eggs  nre  hatched,  unites  her  vociferations 
with  those  of  the  male,  and  facilitates  the 
detection  of  the  brood-  Both  parents  are 
very  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  their 
offspring,  feeding  them  long  after  they  have 
left  the  nest,  for  the  young  appear  to  l*e 
heavy,  inactive  birds,  and  Jittlc  able  to 
cant  ure  the  winged  insects  that  constitute 
their  principal  food.  I could  never  observe 
that  this  bird  destroyed  others  smaller  than 
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j itself,  or  even  fed  upon  flesh.  I have  hung  up 
dead  young  birds,  and  even  parts  of  them, 
near  their  nests,  but  never  found  that  they 
were  touched  by  the  Shrike.  Yet  it  appears 
that  it  must  be  a butcher  too,  and  that  the 
1 name  **  laniu bestowed  on  it  by  Gesncr 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  not 
j lightly  given.  My  neighbour's  gamekeeper 
i kills  it  as  a bird  of  prey,  and  tells  me  he  has 
: known  it  draw  the  weak  young  pheasants 
, through  the  bars  of  the  breeding-coops  ; and 
others  have  assured  me  that  they  have  killed 
! them  when  banqueting  on  the  carcase  of 
some  little  bird  they  had  captured.  All 
small  birds  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Shrike, 
betray  auger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  danger, 
| when  it  approaches  their  nests.  I have  often 
1 heard  this  signal  of  distress,  and,  cautiously 
] approaching  to  learn  the  cause,  have  fre- 
quently found  that  this  Butcher-bird  occa- 
| sioned  it.  They  will  mob,  attack,  and  drive 
it  away,  as  they  do  the  Owl,  as  if  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  plundering  propensities. 

; Linmeus  attached  to  it  the  trivial  name 
| M excubitor"  a sentinel;  a very  apposite 
appellation,  as  this  bird  seldom  conceals 
itself  in  a bush,  but  sits  perched  upon  some 
i upper  spray,  or  in  an  open  situation,  heedful 
of  danger,  or  watching  its  prey.”  This  spe- 
cies of  the  Shrike  tribe  feeds  upon  mice, 
shrews,  small  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large 
insects.  The  nest  is  generally  built  on  trees, 
and  is  framed  of  grass-stalks,  roots,  and  moss, 
with  a lining  of  down  or  wool.  The  eggs, 
from  five  to  seven,  are  grayish  white,  spotted 
on  the  larger  end  with  light  brown  and  ash. 
Wilson,  speaking  of  the  American  Shrike 
{Lanins  septentrionalis ),  a species  closely 
allied  to  the  L.  excubitor,  says,  “ The  cha- 
racter of  the  Butcher-bird  is  entitled  to 
no  common  degree  of  respect.  Ilis  ac- 
tivity is  visible  in  all  his  motions  ; his 
courage  and  intrepidity  beyond  every  other 
bird  of  his  size  (one  of  his  own  tribe  only 
excepted,  L.  tyrannus,  or  King-bird) ; and 
in  affection  for  his  young,  he  is  surpassed 
by  no  other.  He  associates  with  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  the  whole  family 
hunting  in  company.  He  attacks  the  largest 
hawk  or  eagle  in  their  defence,  with  a reso- 
lution truly  astonishing  ; so  that  all  of  them 
respect  him,  and,  on  every  occasion,  decline 
the  contest.  As  the  snows  of  winter  ap- 
proach, he  descends  from  the  mountainous 
forests,  and  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  to 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
hovering  about  our  hedgerows,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  and  disappears  again  early  in 
| April.” 

i There  are  numerous  exotic  species  with 
arcuated  lieaks,  the  points  of  which  diminish 
| by  decrees.  Other  Shrikes  have  the  superior 
mandible  straight,  and  abruptly  hooked  at 
the  tip.  Others  again,  with  a straight  and 
slender  bill,  are  remarkable  for  their  crests 
of  vertical  feathers.  Some  species  have  the 
beak  conical  and  rounded,  without  any  ridge, 
somewhat  arched  towards  the  tip,  with  a 
| very  fine  point,  slightly  emarginated  on  each 
i side.  Their  feet  are  very  short,  and  the 
wings  in  particular  reach  beyond  the  tail, 
which  renders  their  flight  similar  to  that  of 
a Swallow  ; but  they  have  the  courage  of  the 

Shrike  family,  and  do  not  fear  to  attack  even  | 
the  Crow.  Numerous  species  inhabit  the 
coasts  aud  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  they  are  continually  seen  on  the  wing, 
flying  swiftly  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

SHRIMP.  ( Crangon  vulgaris.)  A small 
crustaceous  Decapod,  allied  to  the  Lobster 
and  Crawfish,  which  frequents  shallow  waters 
along  the  sea-coast.  It  does  not  exceed  twro 
inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a pale  glaucous 
green  colour,  dotted  with  grey.  In  6lmpe  it 
resembles  the  larger  Crustacea  just  mentioned, 
but  it  is  more  elongated  in  proportion,  and 
is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior  claws  ; and 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Prawn  by  the 
absence  of  the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine. 
The  Shrimp  has  ten  feet  ; the  tail  is  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  terminated  at  the  extremity 
with  scale-like  appendages,  which  unfold 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a fan.  During 
life  the  body  is  semi-transparent,  and  so 
much  resembles  sea-water  that  the  animal  is 
distinguished  with  difficulty.  Its  ordinary 
motion  consists  of  leaps.  It  is  abundant  in 
sandy  places  on  the  coast ; and  besides  fur- 
nishing nutriment  to  great  numbers  of  fishes, 
aquatic  birds,  &c.,  it  is  in  great  request  for 
the  table. 

Shrimp-catching,  or  Shrimping,  ns  it  is 
termed,  affords  abundant  employment  on 
the  flat  sandy  parts  of  our  const  to  boys  and 
women,  who  wade  up  to  their  knees,  pushing 
a sort  of  dredge-net  at  the  end  of  a long  pole 
before  them  ; but  a more  wholesale  way  of 
collecting  them  is  by  menus  of  sweep-nets, 
dragged  over  the  fishing  ground  by  men  in 
boats. 

SIALIDiE.  The  name  given  to  a small 
group  of  Neuropterous  insects,  having  very 
large  anterior  wings.  They  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  and  pass  their  larva 
state  in  that  element.  The  ordinary  species 
t Sialis  lutaria)  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  and 
is  a well-known  bait  with  the  angler,  being 
produced  in  the  spring  months  in  great 
quantities,  and  may  be  found  upon  walls  or 
palings  near  the  water.  The  female  attaches 
her  numerous  eggs,  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, to  rushes  or  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  larva  swims  well  by  the  assistance  of 
several  pairs  of  articulated  setose  filuments 
attached  at  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments. When  full  grown,  this  larva  quits 
the  water,  and  burrows  into  the  adjoining 
bank,  in  wlueh  it  forms  a cell,  wherein  it  is 
transformed  into  an  inactive  pupa,  with  the 
limbs  laid  along  the  breast.  The  insect  as- 
sumes its  perfect  form  in  its  cell. 

SIAMANG.  (Ilylobates  syndadylus.)  The 
Siamang  is  a quadrumanous  animal,  inferior 
to  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang-Outang  both 
in  structure  and  intelligence  ; and  belongs 
to  that  division  of  Apes  called  Gibbons. 
These  animals  have  long,  thick,  glossy  bluek 
hair  over  the  whole  body,  but  particularly 
on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  limbs  : they  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  small  ru- 
dimentary callosities  ; and  they  derive  their 
specific  appellation  of  syndactylus  from  hav- 
ing the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hind 
foot  united  by  a narrow  membrane  the  whole 
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length  of  the  first  joint.  They  are  slow  and 
heavy  in  their  gait,  but  so  vigilant  as  not  to 
be  easily  surprised  ; when  it  does  happen,  ■, 
however,  they  are  so  conscious  of  their  in-  | 
ability  to  make  effectual  resistance,  that 
overwhelmed  with  fear,  they  quickly  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  They  live 
in  numerous  troops,  which,  it  is  said,  are 
conducted  by  vigilant  and  courageous  chiefs, 
and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  they  make  the 
forests  resound  with  frightful  cries,  which 
may  be  heard  at  a prodigious  distance.  From 
the  accounts  given  by  M.  Duvaucel,  who 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Siamang,  in  Sumatra,  both  in  his  wild  state 
ami  in  boudage,  we  learn  that  while  dwelling 
in  his  native  woods  he  exhibits  an  absence 
of  all  intellectual  faculty,  hunger  itself  being 
insufficient  to  excite,  or  divest  him  of  his 
natural  apathy;  and  that  confinement,  how- 
ever long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  modify- 
ing his  characteristic  stupidity  and  sluggish- 
ness ; in  short,  he  never  acquires  the  fami- 
liarity of  other  apes;  and  even  his  submission 
appears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  extreme 
apathy,  than  of  any  degree  of  confidence  or 
affection. 

SIBERIAN  DOG.  This  useful  variety  of 
the  canine  race  is  distinguished  by  having 
its  ears  erect,  and  the  hair  of  its  body  and 
I tail  very  long  ; it  is  also  distinguished  for 
I its  steadiness,  docility,  and  endurance  of 

I fatigue  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  .......  „ 

In  many  northern  countries  these  dogs  are  j the  end  of  its  caterpillar  state,  is  so  great, 
employed  in  drawing  sledges  over  the  frozen  ?r  s^vpr*.! 

snow,  five  of  them  being  yoked  to  each 
sledge,  two  and  two,  with  the  fifth  in  front 
as  a leader.  In  general  only  one  person  rides 
in  a sledge,  who  sits  sideways,  and  guides 
the  animals  by  reins  fastened  to  their  collars 
Such  is  their  fleetness,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  perform  a journey  of  270  miles  in 
three  days  and  a half,  and  such  their  strength 
that  they  will  convey  a sledge  containing 
three  persons  and  their  luggage  sixty  miles 
j in  a day. 

SILIQUARIA.  A molluscous  animal, 
very  long  and  spiral,  inhabiting  an  irregu- 
larly twisted  tube,  tapering  towards  one  end; 
the  other  end  open  ; and  a longitudinal 
fissure  throughout  its  whole  length,  corre- 
sponding with  a similar  cleft  in  that  part  of 
the  mantle  which  covers  the  branchial  cavity. 

Along  the  whole  side  of  this  cleft  is  a 
branchial  comb,  composed  of  numerous  deli- 
cate and  tubular-like  leaflets.  It  has  a dis- 
tinct head,  and  two  small  tentacula,  with 
1 eyes  at  the  base.  Found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Seas. 

SILKWORM.  The  Silkworm  Moth 
(Bombyx  mori)  is  a whitish  moth,  with  a 
broad  pale  brown  bar  across  each  of  the 
upper  wings.  The  larva  or  caterpillar,  em- 
phatically styled  the  Silkworm,  is  of  a yel- 
lowish gray  colour,  and,  when  full  grown, 
nearly  three  inches  long  : on  the  upper  part 
of  the  last  joint  of  the  body  is  a horn-like 
process,  similar  to  that  on  several  of  the 
Sphinx  Moths.  It  feeds,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  or,  when 


they  cannot  be  obtained,  on  those  of  the  | Creator  on 


block  mulberry  or  lettuce.  The  Silkworm  | 
remains  in  its  larva  state  about  six  weeks,  jj 
changing  its  skin  four  times  during  that  ] 
period,  and,  like  other  caterpillars,  abstain-  I 
ing  from  food  for  some  time  before  each  jj 
change.  When  full  grown  it  entirely  cea *e«  ' i 
to  feed,  and  logins  to  form  itself  a loose  en-  I 
velopment  of  silken  fibres  in  some  convenient  1 
spot  which  it  has  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
tind  afterwards  proceeds  to  enwrap  itself  iij 
a much  closer  covering,  forming  an  oval  ; 
yellow  silken  case  or  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  in  which  it  changes  to  a chry-  j 
suits,  and  after  lying  thus  enclosed  about  !| 
fifteen  days,  gives  birth  to  the  Moth.  This,  i 
however,  is  always  carefully  prevented  when 
these  insects  are  reared  for  the  j/urpose  of  1 
commerce,  the  Moth  greatly  injuring  the  i 1 
silk  of  the  ball  by  discharging  a quantity  of 
coloured  fluid  before  it  leaves  the  cell. 

The  Silkworm,  when  first  hatched,  is  black, 
and  does  not  exceed  in  length  one  fourth  of 
an  inch.  The  desire  for  food  is  the  first 
symptom  it  exhibits  of  life,  and  at  this  period 
it  is  more  active  than  at  any  other.  When 
about  eight  days  have  elapsed  after  its  hatch- 
ing, its  head  becomes  considerably  enlarged, 
and  it  turns  sick,  refuses  food,  and  remains 
in  a state  of  lethargy  for  about  three  days. 
This  sickness  would  appear  to  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  the  animal’s  skin,  which  has 
become  too  tight  for  the  increased  bulk  of  i ts 
body.  Indeed,  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  worm,  from  the  beginning  to 


that  nature  has  furnished  it  with  severed  i 
skins,  each  of  which  it  casts  in  succession.  , 
The  body  is  begirt  by  twelve  rings,  which 
approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  its  motions  : there  are  nine  breath-  , 
ing  holes  on  each  side  of  the  body ; seven 
eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head  : and  two  smail 
orifices  below  the  jaw,  through  which  the 
worm  ejects  its  silken  filament. 

The  art  of  making  the  filamentous  sub- 
stance available  for  the  use  of  man,  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  to 
have  been  discovered  at  a very  early  period  ; 
but  although  the  propagation  of  the  Silk- 
worm was  confined  to  that  country,  the  raw 
material  was  purchased  and  manufactured 
by  the  Persians,  Tyrians,  Indians,  &c.  for  a 
long  time  before  *any  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  it  in  Europe.  For  many  ages  silk 
bore  an  enormous  price  at  Rome  ; but  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  two  monks  amved  at 
Constantinople  from  India,  bringing  with 
them  the  white  mulberry,  and  the  eggs  of 
the  Silkworm.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  for  pursuing  the  history  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  or  we  might  trace  its  progress 
from  the  East  to  Greece,  and  thence  through 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  where  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  Silkworms,  still  form  a most 
important  feature  in  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country. 

“I  was  occupied  the  other  day,  «»y$  Mr. 
Jesse,  in  his  ‘Gleanings,’  *‘in  reflecting  on 
the  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  a 
remarkable  instinct  impressed  by  the  groat 


that  insignificant  insect  the  Silk- 
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worm.  What  warmth  and  comfort  does  it 
afford  to  us  ! IIow  useful,  convenient,  and 
elegant,  is  the  clothing  we  derive  from  i;  1 
But  this  is  not  all.  Let  us,  for  one  moment, 
consider  how  many  thousands  of  persons  are 
indebted  to  it  for  almost  their  very  existence, 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  it  affords 
to  man  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  knov.'n 
world.  There  is,  however,  another  striking 
and  interesting  peculiarityntlending  the  Silk- 
worm. It  is  this  ; that  while  the  caterpillars 
of  all  the  other  tribes  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies, when  they  have  arrived  at  a certain 
state  of  maturity,  show  a restless  disposition, 
and  wander  about  and  hide  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  places  in  order  to  spin  their  co- 
coons, preparatory  to  their  making  their 
escape  as  Moths,  &c.,  the  Caterpillar  of  the 
Silkworm,  on  the  contrary,  is  content  to 
remain  stationary  in  the  open  tray,  or  box, 

| in  which  it  may  be  placed.  After  consuming 
its  immediate  supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it 
waits  for  a further  quantity  ; and  when  the 
period  arrives  for  spinning  its  cocoon,  instead 
of  showing  any  migratory  disposition,  it 
, seems  to  place  itself  with  confidence  under 
the  care  of  man  to  provide  it  with  a suitable 
place  for  its  convenience  and  protection.  In 
the  fly  or  moth  state,  the  female  is  quite 
incapable  of  flight ; and  the  male,  although 
i of  a much  lighter  make,  and  more  active, 
can  fly  but  very  imperfectly.  This  latter 
j circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eggs  for  the 
following  season,  thus  completing  the  adap- 
tation of  the  insect  in  its  different  stages  to 
the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  for  our 
advantage.  To  my  mind  this  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  habits  of  the  Silkworm  illus- 
| trates  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  Almighty, 
in  thus  making  an  apparently  insignificant 
insect  the  means  of  so  many  important  bene- 
fits to  man.” 

SILURID^E.  A family  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Silurus  is 
the  type.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished 
j by  the  want  of  true  scales,  having  merely  a 
I naked  skin,  or  large  osseous  plates.  The 
I species  included  in  this  group  are  mostly 


siluhus  glanib. 


river-fish,  of  considerable  size,  inhabiting 
warm  climates.  Many  of  them  have  the 
first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fin  very  strong  and 
bony  ; and  the  fish  can,  at  pleasure,  lay  it 
flat  on  the  body,  or  keep  it  fixed  in  a per- 
pendicular direction,  in  which  case  it  be- 
comes a formidable  weapon,  capuble  of  in- 
flicting very  severe  wounds. 

The  only  known  European  species  of  the 
SQurid/e  is  the  Silukus  Gums  a fish  of  very 
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large  size,  found  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  j 
j the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  the  Elbe,  and  other  , 
large  rivers  In  the  north  of  Europe  ; as  also 
in  many  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  | 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  ! 
8001bs.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat  ; the  ' 
body  thick  and  of  a lengthened  form,  with  I 
the  abdomen  very  thick  ami  short  ; the 
mouth  very  large  and  wide,  and  on  each  , 
side  of  the  upper  lip  is  a long  barbule  ; the  : 
jaws  are  circular,  the  lower  one  the  longest, 
and  both  furnished  with  numerous  small  in- 
curved teeth.  The  back  is  round,  of  a dark  I 
green  ; paler  below  : and  the  whole  body 
covered  with  dark  irregulory-formed  spots.  | 
Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  that  “ the  Silurus  is 
represented  as  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  a ! 
slow  swimmer,  taking  its  prey  by  lying  in  j 
wait  for  it,  in  a manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Angler  (Lophiua) ; hiding  itself  in  holes 
or  soft  mud,  and  apparently  depending  upon 
the  accidental  approach  of  fishes  or  other 
animals,  of  which  its  long  and  numerous 
barbules  may  be  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  attraction  to  the  victims,  and  the  means 
of  warning  to  the  devourer.  From  its  own 
formidable  size,  it  can  have  but  few  enemies 
in  the  fresh  water  ; and  from  them  its  dark 
colour,  in  addition  to  its  habit  of  secreting 
itself  either  in  holes  or  soft  mud,  would  be 
a sufficient  security.  In  spring  tne  male  and 
female  may  be  seen  together,  ubout  the 
middle  of  the  day,  near  the  banks  or  edges 
of  the  water,  but  soon  return  to  their  usual 
retreats.  The  ova  when  deposited  are  green; 
and  the  young  are  excluded  between  the 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  days.  The  flesh  of 
the  Silurus  is  white,  fat,  and  agreeable  to 
many  persons  as  food,  particularly  the  part 
of  the  fish  near  the  tail  ; but  on  account  of 
its  being  luscious,  soft,  and  difficult  to  digest, 
it  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs.  In  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  the  flesh  is  preserved  by  drying, 
and  the  fat  is  used  us  lard.” 

The  Electrical  Silurus,  or  Malapte- 
RUKUS,  which  inhabits  the  Nile,  the  Senegal, 
and  other  African  rivers,  is  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  length  : the  head  very  broad 
and  depressed  ; on  the  upper  lip  two  cirri, 
on  the  lower  four  ; teeth  small  and  numerous. 

It  appears  to  derive  the  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks  from  a particular  tissue 
situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides  and 
the  muscles.  It  possesses  this  electric  or 
galvanic  power,  however,  in  a much  slighter 
degree  than  the  Torpedo. 

SILVER-FISH.  A well-known  small 
species  of  the  Carp  tribe.  [See  Gold-fish.] 

SILVER -LINE  [MOTHS].  A name  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus 
I/i/lophila  [CiiLOEOPHORA]. 

SILVER-RINGLET  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  applied  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  Ilipparchia  hero. 

SIMIA.  The  generic  name  applied  by 
Limucus  to  all  the  different  species  of  quad- 
rumunous  Mammals,  except  the  Lemurs. 
They  are  divided  into  numerous  sub-genera; 


hut  the  term  Simia  i»  no  longer  used,  except 
by  some  modem  naturalists  to  the  Orang- 
outang. [See  At'E,  Monkey,  &c.j 


SIMTJLnJM.or  SAND-FLY.  An  extreme- 
ly troublesome  Dipterous  insect,  respecting 
■which,  in  its  different  stages,  Mr.  Newman 
furnishes  the  following  information:  — 

“ The  eggs  of  the  Simulia  or  Sand -Jin  appear 
to  be  at°prcsent  unknown  ; there  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that,  like  those  of  other  gnats, 
they  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  that  situation  are  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  combined  with  the 
moisture  of  the  water.  The  larva  is  found 
on  the  stems  of  water-plants  ( Phcllandrium , 
&c.),  on  those  portions  which  are  always 
covered  by  the  water.  It  is  long,  cylindri- 
cal, considerably  thickened  posteriorly,  and 
nearly  transparent ; its  head  is  distinctly 
separated  from  the  body,  and  is  of  an  oblong 
form  ; it  has  four  jaws  moving  horizontally, 
each  bifid  at  the  tip,  and  two  little  horns  in 
the  usual  place  of  antennas,  inserted  m the 
front  of  the  head,  rather  towards  each  side  : 
each  of  these  is  composed  of  two  joints,  the 
first  or  basal  joint  stout,  the  second  or  apical 
one  divided  into  many  rays,  which  fold  back 
on  the  first  joint : there  are  two  very  small 
eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Tile  body  of 
the  larva  is  divided  into  twelve  segments, 
besides  the  head  ; of  these,  the  second  is  m- 
crassnted,  and  furnished  below  with  a retrac- 
tile conical  foot ; the  last  segment  is  very 
minute,  and  furnished  with  two  small  pre- 
hensile feet : the  air-tubes,  so  very  plainly 
seen  in  other  aquatic  larva:,  are  totally 
wanting ; neither  is  there  the  least  appear- 
ance of  spiracles  or  breathing-holes  in  the 

81  “CThe  motion  of  the  larva  in  the  water  is 
tolerably  brisk ; but  on  any  object  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  it  instantly  becomes  mo- 
tionless, attaches  itself  by  the  anterior  pre- 
hensile  foot,  and  remains  for  a long  time 
perfectly  still  mid  immovable.  IV  hen  it 
moves  from  one  place  to  another,  its  progres- 
sion is  undulating,  somewhat  like  that  ot  a 
leech,  being  performed  in  this  manner:  — 
the  anterior  foot  is  firmly  attached  to  some 
object,  then  the  posterior  pair  of  feet  are 
brought  up  to  it.  the  back  arching  up  during 
the  operation  ; the  anterior  foot  then  releases 
its  hold  : the  body  is  again  elongated,  the 
foot  attached  further  on,  and  tile  Posterior 
feet  again  brought  up  to  it.  The  food  of  the 
larva  is  unknown  : when  full  grown,  it  spnis 
a little  silken  sheath,  in  shape  like  a watch- 
pocket,  which  is  attached  to  the  plant  fre- 
quented bv  the  larva,  and  in  this  it  shortly 
changes  to  a pupa  in  an  upright  position: 
the  case  being  always  open  at  top,  the  lu  ad 
and  shoulders  of  the  pupa  are  seen  Project- 
ing above  it.  The  pupa  much  resembles 
that  of  a moth:  His  perfectly  motionless,  of 
a brown  colour,  and  exhibits  very  distinctly 
the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  through  its  skin  : 
from  the  buck  of  its  head  arise,  on  each  side, 
four  hair-like tore A,,  War, 

About*' the*  Gth  rf  "ho  mtto  creature 

St8ofpcns  'in  Une"  do^  K, 


and  the  perfect  insect  emerges  through  the 
opening.  surrounded  by  a bubble  of  air,  and  |J 
slowly  begins  to  unfold  its  wings  under  the  ' 
water  ; finally,  its  skin  being  cast,  and  ma- 
turity attained,  the  imago  disengage*  iuelt 
from  its  former  habitation,  and  mount*  < 
within  its  bubble  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  j 
when  the  bubble  burst*,  and  the  creature, 
with  its  new  organs,  ha*  acquired  a new 
element.  The  imago  is  a small  black  fly,  , 
with  two  large  transparent  wings,  which, 
when  at  rest,  repose  horizontally  on  Sts  back  ; 
moderately  long  legs,  and  short  stout  an- 
tennas : it  flies  with  ease,  and  somewhat 
sportively,  rising  and  falling.  In  this  country 
it  is  found  in  the  damp  parts  of  wood*,  and 
other  similar  situations;  but.  happily,  in 
very  limited  numbers."  — “ The  Stmuliurn 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  world  for  it* 
country : no  known  land  appear*  to  U 
without  it;  all  temperatures  suit  it  — the 
polar  snows  and  the  blaze  of  tropical  sand*. 
Yet  all  the  flies  of  which  travellers  complain 
as  so  dreadfully  annoying,  are  not  Svmuha;  j 
— many  of  our  commonest  gnats  have  a 
similar  taste  for  blood.  Although,  from  what 
is  related,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
blood  of  man  is  an  acceptable  food  to  the 
Simulia , yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  gTeat-  , 
est  multitudes  of  these  creatures  inhabit 
those  bleak,  inhospitable,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible regions  where  the  foot  of  man  seldom 
treads,  and  where  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals are  scarcely  known  to  exist.  It  is 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  female  Simultte 
alone  suck  the  blood  of  man  : the  males 
spend  their  lives  among  the  leaves  of  trees, 
or  settle  on  flowers,  from  which  thev  appear 
to  derive  nutriment ; it  is  therefore  far  from 
impossible  that,  on  the  failure  of  animal,  the 
females  may  also  have  recourse  to  vegetable 
food.” — Hist,  of  Insects. 


SIPHON APTER A.  A name  given  by 
Latreille  to  an  order  of  insects,  including 
those  Apterous  species  which  have  a mouth 
in  the  form  of  a siphon. 

SIPHON  ARIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
the  shell  of  which  greatly  resembles  the 
Patella  in  shape.  The  animal  has  no  ten- 
tacula  or  visible  eyes.  They  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  Australia,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

SIPHONOBRANCHIATA.  The  name 
of  an  order  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  branchial  cavity 
terminates  in  a tube  or  siphon,  by  which  the  , 
respiratory  current  of  water  is  received  olid 
expelled. 

SIPHONOSTOMA.  An  order  of  Crus- 
tacea, all  of  which  are  parasitic  upon  Fishes, 
aquatic  Batrachia.  sc.,  conn prehenduig  those 
which  have  a siphon-shaped  mouth  for  suc- 
tion. 

KIPtTNCITLUS.  The  name  of  a ccnns  of 
worms  which  conceal  themselves  in  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  occasionally  protrade 
their  heads  from  the  orifice.  They  ore  much 
sought  after  by  the  fishennemwho  Klhcm. 
like  the  Common  Lob-worm  (Aremoolo 
Piscatorum).  as  baits  for  their  hooks.  Some 
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I certain  seasons,  in  sueli  abundance  that  they 
| become  objects  of  popular  dread.  The  larvaa 
have  six  feet,  with  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  terminated  in  a point  ; they  live 
in  wood,  where  they  spin  a cocoon  and 
undergo  their  transformations.  The  Sirex 
gigas  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurred 
in  tliis  country,  and  is  as  large  ns  a Hornet. 

SISKIN,  or  ABERDEVINE.  ( Ccirduelis 
spinus.)  A song-bird,  very  similar  in  colour 
and  general  appearance  to  the  green  variety 
of  the  canary,  though  somewhat  more  dusky 
on  the  back  and  head.  It  is  a lively  and 
persevering  songster.  It  breeJs  in  Sweden, 


sirex  oto as. 

generally  inhabit  pine  forests  in  cold  and 
mountainous  countries,  and  produce  during 
(light  a buzzing  noise  like  that  of  the  Iluin- 
ble-bees.  In  those  countries  they  appeur,  in 


SISKIN  OR  ABERDEVINE  , M AI.E  AND  FEMALE- 
(CARDD  ELIS  SPINOS.) 

Norway,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  some- 
times in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  visiting  1 
England  only  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
In  most  places  they  are  migratory,  but  do 
not  seem  to  observe  regulur  periods,  ns  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  large,  and  at  other 
times  in  very  small  numbers.  Button  ob- 
serves that  these  immense  flights  happen 
only  once  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  They  conceal  their  nest  with  much 
art.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
it  is  called  the  Barley-bird,  being  seen  about 
that  seed-time  ; und  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Aberdevine. 


SITTA.  TheL  inmean  name  of  a genus 
of  birds,  of  which  the  Nuthatch  is  the  type. 
[See  Nuthatch.] 


SIVATUERIUM.  [See  Supplement.] 

SKATE.  ( Rain  batis.')  This  fish,  the 
true  Skate,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  is  the 
thinnest  of  any  of  the  Raiculat  as  well  as  the 
largest,  some  being  known  to  weigh  near  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  breudth  of  the  body 
is  to  its  length  nearly  as  four  to  three.  The 
noae  is  conical  j and  above  the  eyes  there  is 


I of  them  attach  stony  particles  to  their  skin, 
by  a glutinous  exudation,  so  as  to  cover  it 
with  a hard  cnist,  resembling  that  formed  by 
some  Annelida. 

SIREN.  A genus  of  remarkable  Batra- 
chiun  reptiles,  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
an  elongated  form,  nearly  like  that  of  eels, 
three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side  ; only  one 
I pair  of  feet ; a flattened  head,  and  obtuse 
! muzzle  ; eye  very  small ; the  ear  concealed; 
lower  jaw  armed  with  a horny  sheath  and 
several  rows  of  small  teeth  ; the  upper  jaw 
toothless  ; but  numerous  small,  retroverted 
teeth  occur  on  the  palatal  region.  The 
anomalous  organization  of  this  reptile,  and 
its  apparent  relationship  with  different  fa- 
milies, rendered  it  for  a long  time  doubtful 
to  which  it  belonged.  At  length  Cuvier 
satisfactorily  established,  that  the  Siren  was 
a reptile  sui  generis,  which  never  could  have 
hind  feet,  and  whose  bony  framework  dif- 
fered especially  from  that  of  the  Salu- 
manders  ; that  there  was  no  probability  that 
it  ever  changed  its  form  or  lost  its  branchhe; 
and  that  the  Siren  is  consequently  a true 
amphibian,  which  respires  at  will  throughout 
its  life,  either  in  the  water  by  means  of 
branchial,  or  in  the  air  by  means  of  lungs. 
The  same  naturalist  adds,  that  it  is  to  the 
Salamanders  that  the  Sirens  upproach  most 
nearly  by  the  structure  of  the  head,  al- 
though neither  the  general  form  nor  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  have  so  near  a 
similarity.  The  Axolotl  belongs  to  a closely 
allied  genus.  [See  Axolotl.] 

SIREX  : SERICIDiE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  llymenopterous  insects,  of  which  the 
Sirex  gigas  may  be  taken  as  a type.  They 
have  the  antenna*  jointed,  and  inserted  near 
the  forehead  ; the  mandibles  toothed  inter- 
nally ; the  maxillary  palpi  very  small,  nearly 
conical,  and  two-jointed,  with  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  prolonged  into  a horn,  and 
the  ovipositor  exserted  and  formed  of  three 
threads.  These  insects  are  of  large  size,  and 
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a set  of  sharp  spines.  The  whole  upper 
part  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  sometimes 
streaked  with  black  ; the  lower  part  is  of  a | 
dusky  white,  marked  with  many  small  black 
spots  ; and  the  jaws  ure  covered  with  small 
granulated  but  sharp-pointed  teeth.  The 
toil  is  of  a moderate  length,  and  two  fins 
near  its  extremity  ; along  the  top  of  it  there 
is  one  row  of  spines,  and  on  the  edges  a few 
more  are  irregulatly  dispersed.  In  the 
males  of  this  species  the  fins  are  full  of 
spines.  The  females  are  generally  called 
Maids  ; and  fishermen  distinguish  the  fe- 
males of  the  three  species  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  by  the  names  of  Skate  Maid, 
Thornback  Maid,  and  Homelyn  Maid,— 
frequently  calling  the  old  male  of  the  Skate 
with  his  two  long  appendages  the  Three- 
tailed  Skate.  It  is  a very  voracious  fish, 
and  commits  great  havoc  among  numbers  of 
the  finny  tribe  and  Crustacea.  It  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  among  the  Orkneys, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  and  on  the 
British  coasts  from  Cornwall  to  Kent. 

The  Flapper  Skate.  {Rain  intermedia .) 
This  species  is  distinguished  from  Raia  batis , 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  being  per- 
fcctly  smooth,  without  granulations,  and  of 
a dark  olive  colour  spotted  with  white  ; m 
the  dorsal  fins  being  more  remote  from  each 
other,  and  in  the  anterior  margins  of  the  pec- 
torals being  rather  more  concave,  giving  the 
snout  a sharper  appearance. 

SKIPPER.  A name  commonly  applied 
to  the  Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike  {Scom- 
beresox  saurua > They  are  gregarious  fishes  ; 
and  are  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  Por- 
poises, and  also  by  the  Tunny,  and  other 
large  members  of  the  Rsocidoi  or  Mackerel 
family. 

SKIPPER  [BUTTERFLIES].  A name 
applied  to  several  species  of  Butterflies,  of 
the  genera  Thymele  and  Pamphil a. 

SKUA  GULL.  [See  Gull.] 

SKUNK.  ( Mephitis  Americana .)  A car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  genus  Mephitis  inha-  | 
biting  both  North  and  South  America.  It 
has  short  round  ears,  black  cheeks,  and  a 
white  stripe  extending  from  the  nose  to  the 
back.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the  j 
whole  back  are  white,  divided  at  the  bottom 
by  a black  line,  commencing  at  the  tail,  and 
passing  a little  way  up  the  back.  The  belly 
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and  legs  are  black  ; tbe  tail  is  very  full  of 
long  coarse  bair,  generally  black,  sometimes 
tint  with  white  1 and  the  claws  are  long, 
like  those  on  the  fore  feet  of  the  badger. 


This  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  intolera- 
ble odour  of  the  secretion  from  its  glandular 
pouches,  which  it  has  the  power  of  ejecting 
on  its  pursuers,  and  serves  as  e most  com- 
plete meanB  of  defence ; the  least  quantity 
of  it  being  enough  to  produce  nausea  and 
a sense  of  suffocation.  Clothes  that  are  in- 
fected with  this  smell  retain  it  for  many 
weeks  ; uud  nothing,  it  is  said,  will  render 
them  sweet,  hut  burying  them  for  a time 
in  the  fresh  earth.  As  soon  as  the  animals 
are  dead,  the  glands  from  which  this*  vapour 
issues  are  cut  away,  and  the  flesh,  t hen ^ un- 
tainted, is  eaten  by  the  American  Indians,  • 
who  say  the  flavour  much  resembles  that  of 
a young  pig.  There  are  several  species  of 
this  genus,  all  of  them  American. 

SKY-LARK.  [See  Lark.] 

SLOTH,  or  AL  (Bra-lypiu  tarquatut.)  j 
An  herbivorous  Edentate  quadruped,  of 
most  uncouth  appearance,  treated  by  Buffon 
as  one  whose  existence  must  be  a burthen  to 
it,  from  its  imperfect  formation  ; but  though 
uncouth  and  apparently  disproportioned.  it 
is  found  on  examination  that  the  organization 
and  habits  of  the  Sloth  are  as  completely  j 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  are  those  of  any 
other  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  arms  or  j 
fore  legs  arc  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder  pair  ; and  that  when  it  attempts  to 
walk  on  the  ground,  the  action  is  most  awk- 
ward and  laborious  : but  when  we  consider 
that  the  Sloth  is  formed  to  live  not  on  the 
ground  but  in  trees,  and  not  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  like  the  squirrel,  but  under  them, 
the  complete  adaptation  of  its  whole  struc- 
ture to  its  mode  of  life  becomes  apparent. 
No  man  had  a better  opportunity  of  observ- 
| ing  this  animal  than  Mr.  Waterton,  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  wilds  of  South  Ame- 
I ricn  •,  and  he.  a close  observer  and  just  rea- 
soner,  thus  writes  : “ He  moves  suspended 
from  the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from 
the  branch,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  the 
branch.  Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  com- 
position is  at  once  accounted  for  ; and  in 
lieu  of  the  Sloth  leading  a painful  life,  and 
entailing  a miserable  existence  upon  its  pro- 
geny, it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  it  just 
enjoys  life  as  much  os  any  other  animal,  and 
that  its  extraordinary  formation  and  singular 
habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us 
to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omni- 
potence.” They  bring  forth  and  suckle 
their  young  like  ordinary  quadrupeds  ; and 
the  young  Sloth,  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  adheres  to  the  body  of  its  parent  till  it 
acquires  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  shift 
for  itself.  The  head  of  the  Sloth  is  short, 
the  face  small  and  round,  the  hair  coarse  and 
shaggy,  differing  considerably  in  colour  m 
different  individuals,  but  resembling,  in 
general,  dry  withered  grass  or  moss.  Its 
powerful  claws,  and  the  peculiarly  endunng 
strength  of  its  long  arms,  make  very  efficient 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  large  *nakcs 
by  whom  it  is  often  attacked.  It  has  some- 
times been  brought  to  this  country  ; a speci- 
men was  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent  s 
Park,  in  184fi.  . 

The  following  is  Dr.  Lund  s account  of  the 

Til  REE-TOED  Sl.OTll  (liradf/jnif  torquatiu  v. 
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which  he  kept  in  his  house  for  a considerable 
time.  “ This  animal  climbs  with  remarkuble 
sureness  and  aptitude,  although,  as  is  well 
known,  with  a degree  of  slowness  which, 
however,  may  be  called  rapidity  in  com- 
parison with  its  terrestrial  movements.  The 
manner  in  which  it  moves  is  this:  — Lying 
on  its  belly  with  all  its  four  extremities 
stretched  out  from  its  body,  it  first  presses 
one  of  its  hind  feet  with  all  its  might  against 
the  ground,  whereby  the  corresponding  f ide 
of  the  bo  iy  is  a little  raised.  The  fore  leg 
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on  the  same  side  thus  becomes  sufficiently 
free  for  the  animal  to  advance  it  a trifle  for- 
ward. It  then  hooks  its  powerful  claws  fast 
in  the  earth,  and  so  drags  its  body  a little 
onwards.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  next  re- 
peated on  the  opposite  side  ; and  thus  the 
poor  creature  progresses  in  the  slowest  and 
most  laborious  manner  possible.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  Sloth’s  organization  unfits 
it  for  terrestrial  progression,  is  it  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  climbing  trees.  With  its 
long  arms  it  reaches  high  up,  aud  clings  fast 
to  the  branches  with  its  8trong  crooked  claws. 
The  inverted  position  of  the  soles  of  its  hind 
feet  gives  it  a power  of  grasping  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  which  no  other  mammal  possesses. 
So  that  truly  when  we  see  it  climbing  a tree, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the  same  ani- 
mal that  lies  so  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  Sloth's  organization 
is  entirely  adapted  for  living  in  trees.  Com- 
pared with  the  slowness  of  its  motions,  it  is 
the  best  climber  among  mammals,  while  it 
is  the  worst  walker  ; or  rather,  it  is  the  only 
mammal  that  can  neither  walk  nor  stand.” 
SLOW- WORM.  [See  Blind-wokm.] 

SLUG.  ( Limax .)  A naked  mollusc,  of 
the  order  Pulmonea , family  Limacince.  The 
common  small  gray  Slug  (Limax  cinercus ) 
is  too  well  known  as  a destructive  pest  in 
our  gardens  to  need  much  describing.  It 
has  a prominent  head,  with  four  tentacula  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  longer  pair  the  eyes 
arc  situated.  These  tentacula  can  he  drawn 


I inwards,  by  a process  resembling  the  inver- 
| sion  of  the  finger  of  a glove.  On  the  back 
there  is  a kind  of  shield  or  disc,  formed  by 
the  mantle,  and  which  covers  the  pulmonary 
sac  ; and  the  heud  can  be  partially  con- 
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tracted  or  withdrawn  beneath  it.  In  the 
mouth  is  an  upper  jaw  only,  of  a crescent 
form,  and  toothed,  which  enables  it  to 
devour  with  voracity  herbs  and  fruits.  The 
stomach  is  elongated,  simple,  and  mem- 
branous. Its  progress  on  the  ground  may 
easily  be  traced  by  the  slime  which  it  leaves 
in  its  track. 

The  Black  Slug,  whose  appearance  in 
our  fields  and  meadows  in  the  summer  sea- 
son is  considered  us  an  indication  of  ap- 
proaching rain,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants,  and  is  in  all  respects 
except  its  size  and  colour,  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Another  species,  called  the  Testacella, 
(T.  haliotidea ),  which  feeds  largely  on  earth- 
worms, has  the  respiratory  aperture,  and  the 
anus,  near  the  posterior  extremity  ; where 
their  mantle,  which  is  very  small,  is  also 
placed,  and  contains  a small  ear-shaped  shell 
which  does  not  equal  one  tenth  the  length  of 
the  body.  This  animal  is  abundant  in  the 
south  of  France,  aud  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  gardensof  this  country,  where 
it  is  said  to  he  rapidly  multiplying. 

SMELT.  ( Osmerus  eperlanux .)  A small 
but  delicious  Malacopterygious  fish,  inhabit- 
ing the  salt  water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
aud  in  its  habits  resembling  the  salmon.  All 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  armed  with  long  and 
pointed  teeth,  and  there  are  four  or  five  upon 
the  tongue.  The  bod)'  is  long  and  somewhat 
compressed  ; the  eyes  large  and  round  ; and 
the  under  jaw  longest.  The  European  Smelt 
is  from  four  to  eight  inches  long  ; the  head 
and  body  are  semi-transparent,  with  the 
most  brilliunt  tiuts  of  green,  and  silvery  : 
all  the  fins  pale  yellowish  white  ; the  ends 
of  the  caudal  rays  tipped  with  black.  The 
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Smelt  inhabits  fresh  water  from  August  to 
May.  After  spawning  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  they  return  to  the  sea.  In  August 
the  fry  arc  found  about  three  inches  long, 
swimming  near  the  surface  in  shoals  in  the 
rivers,  ascending  and  descending  with  the 
tide,  when  the  adult  fish  arc  again  visiting 


the  fresh  water.  The  Smelt  Is  generally  in 
great  request  from  its  delicate  and  j>ecu- 
liar  flavour.  Its  well-known  cucumber-like 
smell  is  very  powerful  when  they  are  first 
taken  out  of  the  water.  They  are  taken 
both  on  our  eastern  and  western  coasts,  and 
ure  abundant  in  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

The  American  Smelt  (Osmcrus  viridc*- 
cciis)  is  considered  a different  species.  The 
body  is  long,  green  on  the  back,  and  silvery - 
white  on  the  sides.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of 
New  England,  and  os  far  as  the  Hudson,  but 
is  unknown  farther  south. 

SMEW.  ( Mergua  albellus.)  This  is  a 
web-footed  bird,  about  the  size  of  a Wigeon, 
which  seldom  visits  tills  country  except  in 
very  severe  winters.  It  has  a bill  nearly 
two  inches  long,  of  a dusky  blue,  thickest  at 
the  base,  and  tapering  into  a more  slender 
and  narrow  shape  towards  the  point.  On 
each  side  of  the  head  is  an  oval-shaped  black 
patch,  glossed  with  green  ; under  side  of  the 
crest  black  ; the  other  parts  of  the  head  and 
neck  white  : the  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are 
also  white,  excepting  a curved  black  line  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and 
similar  marks  on  the  lower  part : the  back, 
the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings,  and 
the  primary  quills  are  black  ; the  secondaries 
aud  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white  ; the 
middle  coverts  and  scapulars  white  ; and  the 
sides,  under  the  wings  to  the  tail,  are  varie- 
gated and  crossed  with  dark  waved  lines. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a bluish  lead  colour. 
This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  its  black  and  white  piebald 
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HOODED  SMEW. 

appearance.  Our  figure  represents  a most 
beautiful  species,  the  Hooded  Smew  (fifer- 
pas  cucullatus),  which  is  common  in  North 
America,  but  only  accidentally  found  in 
Europe.  [See  Mbrgasser.] 

SNAIL  The  Garden  Snail  (/Mix  (Mper- 
sa1.  and  its  allies,  constituting  the  family 
Ilelicidiv  ore  closely  allied  to  the  Slugs  in 
organization,  and  differ  from  them  in  little 
else  than  in  their  being  inclosed  in  a t.hell* 
which  is  univalve,  spiral,  suli-pcllucld,  and 
brittle,  and  has  a semilunar  aperture.  Its 
head  is  furnished  with  four  tentacula,  on 
the  superior  pair  the  eyes  ure  placed  i while 


the  inferior  pair  have  no  visual  organ*,  but 
seem  more  exclusively  a/1  a pled  U>  the  per- 
ception of  tactile  impre*fions.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  tentacula  are  retractile,  and 
can  lie  completely  inverted  so  a*  to  be  with- 
drawn into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Each  , 
tentacle  is  a hollow  flexible  cylinder.  hen 
partially  retracted,  the  extremity  of  the  or- 
gan is  drawn  inwards,  and  two  cylinder*  are  ■ 
thus  formed,  one  within  the  other : if  the 
outer  cylinder  is  elongated,  a*  in  protruding  ; 
the  tentacle,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  | 
one  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  cylin- 
der, when  the  organ  is  retracted,  is  length- 
cued  as  the  other  becomes  shorter.  Snails 
lay  eggs,  and  carefully  bury  them  in  the  : 
ground^  These  eggs  are  very  numerous, 
round,  semi-transparent,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  and  covered  with  soft  shells  : they 
are  also  united  to  each  other  by  an  imper- 
ceptible slime.  When  the  Snail  leaves  the 
c^g,  it  is  observed  with  a very  small  shell  on 
ifs  back,  having  only  one  whorl ; but,  in 
proportion  as  it  grows,  the  shell  increases,  in 
the  number  of  its  spiral  turns.  The  addition 
is  always  at  the  mouth,  the  first  centre  still 
remaining  ; the  animal  sending  forth  from 
its  body  that  slime  which  hardens  into  a 
calcareous  substance,  and  is  still  fashioned 
into  similar  convolutions.  Thus  fitted  with 
its  covering,  which  is  light  and  firm,  the 
Snail  finds  Itself  well  defended  from  c-xtemal 
injury;  and  it  has  only  to  retire  into  its 
fortress  to  escape  impending  danger.  It  de- 
rives its  chief  subsistence  from  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  trees,  and,  although  very  vora- 
cious,  is  extremely  delicate  in  its 
When  in  quest  of  food,  it  moves  forward  nv 
means  of  that  broad  muscular  skin,  which 
is  sometimes  seen  projecting  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  shell : this  is  expanded  before, 
and  then  contracted  with  a kind  of  undu- 
lating motion.  It  is  also  able  to  ascend  in 
a perpendicular  direction,  and  has  its  pro- 
gress facilitated  by  means  of  that  tiscou3 
excretion  which  it  emits  whenever  it  moro. 
On  this  glutinous  matter  it  can  proceed 
slowly  and  in  safety  along  a rugged  path, 
or  ascend  trees  and  fences  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  ; and  it  also  descends  by  the  same 
aid,  without  danger  of  falling  and  injuring 
its  shell.  • • 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  Snail  bnnes 
itself  in  the  earth,  or  retire*  to  some  hole, 
where  it  continues  in  a torpid  state  during 
the  severity  of  the  season  : thus 
lies  torpid  for  six  or  seven  months,  till  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  awakens  it  to  a 
state  of  activity  ; when  it  quickly  makes 
amends  for  its  long  abstinence  bv  feasting 
on  every  vegetable  substance  that  tails  in  it* 
way.  Before,  however,  they  commence  this 
inactive  state  of  existence,  fcnails  close 
mouth  of  their  shells  with  an  epiphragma 
(or  covering,  not  attached  to  or  fimjng* 
part  of  the  animalk  which,  stopping  it  P 
entirely,  protects  it  from  cveir  external  in- 
jur v:  it  is  composed  of  a whitish 
somewhat  resembling  plaster. 
is  an  exceedingly  minute  onfice.  wmmuni- 
cating  with  the  lungs  ; and  tbi*  minute  ho  c. 
though  not  large  enough  to  admit 
water,  is  of  sufficient  capacity  tor  the  pas 
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eoge  of  air.  The  multiplication  of  Snails  is 
at  times  prodigious  ; and  it  is  uniformly  ob- 
served that  a rainy  season  contributes  much 
to  their  increase.  It  has  been  asserted,  and 


on  apparently  good  authority,  that  Snails 
have  been  known  to  revive  after  remaining 
in  torpidity  a number  of  years  ; and  they 
also  .possess. extraordinary  powers  of  repro- 
duction, being  able  to  renew  almost  any 
part  ot  the  body  that  has  been  amputated,  or 
of  the  shell  that  has  been  broken.  This 
species  of  Mollusca  is  universally  diffused  : 
throughout  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ; in  the  hottest  and  coldest  cli- 
mates ; in  the  most  cultivated  as  well  as  in 
the  most  barren  situations  5 in  the  forests  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  at  the  foot  of  Chimbo- 
razo, and  even  in  the  great  desert  of  Zahara,  J 
the  common  Garden  Snail  will  be  found. 

The  Great  Vine  Snail,  or  Edible 
Snail.  ( Helix  pomatia.)  This  species  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  Romans  one  of 
their  table  luxuries,  and  such  great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  mode  of  feeding  them,  that 
they  frequently  attained  an  immense  size.  1 
•iile  sh°res  the  Mediterranean  they  are 
still  regarded  as  a valuable  article  of  food, 
when  boiled  in  the  shell,  and  eaten  with 
nee  : and  in  some  countries,  ns  Switzerland  I 
and  parts  of  France,  they  form  a consider- 
able article  of  commerce.  They  are  led  by 


wards.”  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies. 
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thousands  in  places,  called  cscarga toires 
which  arc  made  on  purpose  for  them.  They 
are  used,  boiled  in  milk,  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs  ; and  are  also  sent  to  America  from 
this  country  as  a delicacy.  Some  authors 
tell  us  that  this  species  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  abroad;  while  others 
suppose  it  to  lie  indigenous.  It  is  almost 
peculiar  to  chalky  and  gravelly  soils. 

Among  the  members  of  the  family  Ifclicidce 
one  genus  deserves  especial  notice  from  its 
structure.  There  are  only  two  species  known, 
A nastoma  deprezaa  and  A nastomn  globu- 
Iomi.  “ The  peculiarity,”  says  Mr.  Sowerby 
“ which  distinguishes  this  genus  from  all 
, the  other  Ileliciform  Univalves  is  so  extra- 
j ordinary,  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  de- 
serving of  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
evidences  a considerable  alteration  in  the 
habit  and  economy  of  the  animal  which  pro-  j 
duces  it,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  the  last 
period  of  growth,  when  it  forms  the  reflected 
outer  lip.  and  the  teeth  in  the  aperture. 

I ritil  then,  the  animal  must  crawl  about 
like  other  Snails,  with  the  spire  of  its  shell  I 
uppermost : but  as  soon  r.s  it  arrives  at  ma-  I 
turity.  and  is  about  to  form  its  complete 
aperture,  it  takes  a reverse  position,  and 
afterwards  constantly  carries  its  spire  down-  | 


SNAKES.  Under  the  words  Serpents, 
Rattlesnake,  Boa,  Hydrotiiis,  &c.,  Mill 
be  found  descriptions  of  many  of  the  most 
formidable  among  the  venomous  species  : we 
shall  therefore  in  this  article  notice  a few  of 
the  Colubridie , all  of  which  are  perfectly 
innoxious.  We  commence,  then,  with  the 
1 Common  or  Ringed  Snake  (Coluber  natrix.) 

I This  species  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of 
j England ; frequenting  low  moist  woods, 

| damp  meadows,  and  hedgerows  in  the  vici- 
I nity  of  water  ; feeding  upon  young  birds, 
mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  and  li- 
zards ; but,  in  preference  to  all  these,  upon 
frogs.  The  Ringed  Snake  grows  to  the  length 
of  more  than  three  feet.  The  head  is  of  an 
elegant  ovate  form,  and  considerably  de- 
pressed, the  hack  part  broader  than  the  neck. 
The  teeth  are  small,  curved  backwards,  as 
in  all  the  other  innocuous  Snakes,  arranged 
in  two  series  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  both 
above  and  below.  Tongue  long  and  flexible, 
and  bifid  to  about  one  third  of  its  length. 
1 lie  baek  and  sides  are  covered  with  small 
sculcs  ; and  the  belly  with  oblong,  narrow, 
transverse  plutes.  The  colour  of  the  back 
and  sides  is  dusky  or  broMm  ; the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  head  being  of  a light  brown- 
ish gray  with  a green  tinge,  sometimes  ap- 
proaclung  to  a dull  pale  olive  : the  middle 
of  the  back  is  marked  with  two  tom’s  of  small 
black  spots,  running  from  head  to  tail;  and 
from  them  proceed  numerous  lines  of  spots 
crossing  the  sides.  The  plates  on  the  abdo- 
men are  dusky  ; and  the  scales  on  the  sides 
! are  a bluish  white  colour,  sometimes  marbled 
with  black.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  there 
is  a pule  yellow  spot ; and  the  base  of  ea.-h  has 
I a triuugular  black  spot,  one  angle  of  which 
points  doM  invards.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  dung- 
hills and  hotbeds,  uhose  heat,  aided  by  that 
of  the  sun,  promotes  the  exclusion  of  its 
, young.  During  the  winter  these  reptiles 
resort  to  the  banks  of  hedges,  the  hollow 
roots  of  old  trees,  or  some  sequestered  and 
sheltered  corner,  where  they  remain,  coiled 
togetxier1,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers, 
till,  like  the  other  tribes  which  hyberuate,  a 
warmer  season  calls  them  forth  to  resume 
j their  natural  functions, 
j Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  “ Snakes,  like  most 
other  Reptilia,  shed  their  cuticle  or  outer 
I skin  at  greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assi-m  a particular  period  to  this 
process  ; some  nave  stated  it  to  occur  once, 
some  twice  in  the  summer;  but  I have  found 
it  to  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  tho 
atmosphere,  and  on  the  state  of  health,  and 
the  more  or  less  frequent  feeding  of  the  ani- 
mal. . I have  knoM'ii  the  skin  shed  four  or 
five  times  during  the  year.  It  is  always 
thrown  off  by  reversing  it ; so  that  the  trans- 
parent covering  of  the  eyes,  and  that  of  tho 
seales  also,  are  always  found  concave  in  the 
exuviaj.  Previously  to  this  curious  circum- 
stance taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle  be- 
comes somewhat  opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim, 
and  the  animal  is  evidently  blind.  It  also 
becomes  more  or  less  inactive ; until  ut 
length  when  the  skin  isreudy  to  be  removed, 
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being  every  where  detached,  and  the  new 
skin  perfectly  hard  underneath,  the  animal 
bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  creeping  through 
some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leaves 
it  attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter 
and  clearer  colours  than  before.”  At  times 
a strong  fetor  proceeds  from  it ; but  this 
appears  to  be  sexual,  or  made  use  of  as  the 
means  of  annoying  its  enemies. 

The  Java  Snake.  ( Coluber  Javanicus.) 
This  Snake  grows  to  the  length  of  nine  feet, 
and  is  principally  seen  in  the  rice  fields  of 
Java.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  and  co- 
vered with  large  scaly  plates  : the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  double  rows  of  teeth  ; but 
not  being  of  a poisonous  nature,  it  is  destitute 
of  fangs.  From  behind  the  eyes  pass  two 
deep-blue  stripes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  where  they  unite  : a third  stripe  of  the 
same  colour  proceeds  from  the  snout  to  the 
occiput,  where  it  divides  into  two,  and  sur- 
rounds a yellow  spot,  marked  with  a few 
blue  specks.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  squares  resembling 
a kind  of  lattice-work,  formed  by  stripes  of 
bright  blue  with  gold-coloured  edges  ; the 
middle  parts  of  the  squares  exhibiting 
changeable  hues  of  gray,  yellow,  blue,  and 
green  : each  side  of  the  body  is  also  marked 
with  a row  of  white  spots  situated  at  the 
crossings  of  the  blue  stripes.  It  is  altogether 
a superb  species.  It  devours  rats  and  other 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  & c. 

The  2Escut.afian  Snake.  {Coluber  jEs- 
culapii.)  This  is  common  in  most  of  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  nowhere  more 
frequent  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome: 
it  is  therefore  not  improbable  to  be  the  spe- 
cies peculiarly  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  the  benevolent  deity  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  of 
a rufous  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
marked  on  each  side  by  a blackish  longitu- 
dinal band  : the  scales  on  the  sides,  nearest 
the  scuta,  are  white  bordered  beneath  with 
black,  thus  forming  a range  of  small  whitish 
triangles  along  each  side  of  the  body.  In 
its  general  habits  it  much  resembles  the  Co- 
luber natrix  or  Ringed  Snake.— The  follow- 
ing species  are  all  natives  of  North  America. 

The  Black  Snake  ( Coluber  constrictor I 
is  found  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
colour  is  black,  inclining  to  slate  colour  be- 
neath, with  the  throat  and  lips  white.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  six  feet ; the  scales 
are  smooth  ; and  its  motions  are  rapid. — 
The  Chain  Snake  ( Coluber  getulus ) is  of  a 
black  and  white  colour,  the  black  predomi- 
nating The  white  often  forms  transverse 
lines  on  the  back,  which  unite  on  the  sides, 
thus  forming  the  semblance  of  a chain.  The 
markings  are,  however,  extremely  variable  ; 
some  being  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  with 
irregularly  oval  white  specks. -ThcWATEU 
Snake  (Coluber  stpedon ),  which  is  found  m 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  generally 
brown  on  the  back,  beneath  pale,  with  in- 
distinct dark  spots  ; but  the  makings  raiy 
exceedingly,  and  it  is  often  found  trans 
versely  banded  with  white.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  the  length  of  five  feet.  It  frequents  t 


exclusively  the  borders  of  stream*,  and,  when 
disturbed,  often  takes  refuge  in  them,  and  , 
conceals  iUclf  at  the  bottom. — The  Scaelkt  | 
Snake  (Coluber  coccineut),  which  is  beauti-  j 
fully  marked  with  scarlet,  black,  and  yellow,  1 
inhabits  the  Southern  States.  — The  Pink 
Snake.  (^Coluber  melanoleucus.)  This  species 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eight  feet : 1 
the  colour  whitish,  with  large  blackish  spots,  j j 
It  is  common  in  all  the  more  southern  and  j 
western  parts  of  the  United  States  : is  of  a 1 
gentle  disposition,  and  is  sometimes  tamed 
and  kept  about  houses.  — The  Chicken 
Snake,  or  House  Snake,  (CoWjCt  guttatut)  j 
is  a beautiful  species.  The  body  is  elongated, 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  bock,  with  smooth  | 
scales  ; the  colour  whitish ; a row  of  large 
brownish  spots,  bordered  with  black,  upon  j 
the  back  ; a second  series  of  smaller  and  j 
darker  ones  on  each  side,  alternating  with 
the  former  ; beneath,  with  small,  square,  , 
black  specks.  The  abdominal  plates  and 
sub  caudal  scales  are  very  numerous.  It 
attains  a large  size,  and  inhabits  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  Snakes  here 
described  belong  to  different  subgenera  of 
Cotubrida.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  of  Schlegel  and  Gunther. 

SNAKE-FLY.  The  Snake-flies,  or  Ra- 
phidiadee,  are  a group  of  Neuroptera  which  1 
receive  their  common  name  from  the  elon-  : 
gated  form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  move  the  front  of 
the  body  in  different  directions.  They  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods  and  streams;  they  are  o!  compara- 
tively small  size,  very  active  in  their  motions, 
and  possess  very  powerful  jaws  : they  prey 
upon  other  insects  inhabiting  the  same  situa- 
tions. 

SNIPE.  (Seolnpax  gadinago.')  The  com- 
mon Snipe  is  eleven  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  four  ounces.  The  bill  is 
nearly  three  inches  long;  pale  brown  or 
greenish  yellow,  rather  flat  and  dark  nt  the 
tip,  and  very  smooth  in  the  living  bird,  but 
it  soon  becomes  dimpled  when  the  bird  is 
dead : the  head  is  divided  lengthwise  nr 
three  reddish  or  rusty  white  lines  and  two  of 
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black  : the  chin  under  the  bill  is  vWtc ; the 
neck  is  a mixture  of  brown  ' 

breast  and  abdomen  are  white.  The  scapn 
lars  are  elegantly  striped  lcnpl ‘h^?h  bl“k 
web.  and  barred  on  the  other,  with  black 
and  yellow:  quills  dusky,  ,hc.^S  ”fh  !‘ 
primaries,  and  tips  of  "’c  btok 

those  next  to  the  back  barred  with  DincK, 
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and  pale  rufous  : the  tip  of  the  tail  is  com- 
monly of  a pale  reddish  yellow  ; and  the 
legs  pale  green.  The  Snipe  frequents  marshy 
places  and  wet  meadows,  and,  in  frosty  wcc.- 
ther,  the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  where  it  is 
almost  constantly  digging  and  nibbling  in 
the  soft  mud.  Their  food  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  sings,  &cM  which  abound  in  such 
places.  In  these  retreats,  when  undisturbed, 
the  Snipe  walks  leisurely,  with  its  heud  erect, 
and  at  intervals  moving  its  tail.  When  dis- 
turbed, it  usually  springs,  and  takes  flight 
be\  ond  the  reach  of  the  gun,  turning  nimbly 
in  a zigzag  direction  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces,  and  sometimes  soaring  almost 
out  of  sight. 

The  Snipe,  like  the  Woodcock,  shuns  the 
^ea^.  Q,‘d  cold,  by  keeping  upon 
the  bleak  moors  in  summer,  and  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  valleys  in  winter.  In  severe 
frosts  and  storms  ot  snow',  driven  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  weather,  they  seek  the  un- 
frozen boggy  places,  springy  rills,  or  any  open 
streamlet  of  water,  and  there  they  will  some- 
times sit  till  nearly  trodden  upon  before  they 
will  take  to  flight.  Although  it  is  well 
knowp  that  numbers  of  Snipes  leave  Great 
Britain  in  the  spring,  and  return  in  the 
autumn,  yet  it  is  equally  well  ascertained 
that  many  constantly  remain  and  breed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ; for  their  nests 
and  young  ones  have  been  so  often  found  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  female  ' 
makes  her  nest  (which  is  very  inartiflcially 
composed  of  withered  grasses  and  a few  fea*-  I 
thers)  in  some  retired  spot,  generally  under  , 
the  stump  of  an  alder  or  willow.  The  eggs,  ! 
which  are  large  and  generally  four  in  number,’ 
are  pale-yellowish  or  greenish-white  with  1 
rather  elongated  rusty  spots  at  the  big  end.  1 
i Humphrey  Davy  describes  the  parent 
birds  as  exceedingly  attached  to  their  young, 
ami  says  that  if  any  one  approach  their  nest, 
they  make  a loud  and  drumming  noise  above 
the  head  of  the  intruder,  os  if  to  divert  his 
attention.  The  young  birds  run  off  soon  I 
after  they  leave  the  shell,  but  they  are  at-  I 
tended  by  their  parents  until  their  bills  have 
acquired  a sufficient  firmness  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Snipe  is  a 
j Ver-V  tat  *>ird,  but  its  fat  does  not  cloy,  and 
! Vcr>  rarely  disagrees  even  with  the  weakest 
stomachs.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a delicious 
and  well-flavoured  dish. 


habits  this  bird  resembles  the  common  Snipe: 
it  feeds  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food,  lives 
and  breeds  in  the  same  swamps  and  marshes, 
and  conceals  itself  from  the  sportsman  with 
as  great  circumspection,  among  the  rushes  or 
tufts  of  coarse  grass.  It  differs,  however,  in 
this,  that.  it  seldom  rises  from  its  lurking 
place  until  it  is  almost  trampled  upon,  and, 
w.hen  flushed,  does  not  fly  to  so  great  a 
distance.  It  seldom  abandons  for  any  length 
of  time  the  place  it  has  once  fixed  upon  ; and 
though  roused  from  it,  and  fired  at  re- 
peatedly, perhaps,  through  the  day,  neither 
the  noise  nor  any  sense  of  danger  seems  to 
alarm  it ; and  if  we  should  seek  for  the  little 
Judcock  on  the  following  morning,  in  all 
i likelihood  we  should  find  it  ut  its  spring 
| again. 

| SNOUT  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
: collectors  to  various  Moths,  of  the  genera 
j Jlypcna , Cr ambus,  and  Clccleobia. 

| SNOW-BUNTING.  The  Embcriza  JYT - 
| valis.  [See  Bunting.] 

I SNOW-GOOSE.  [See  Goose.] 

I SOLAN-GOOSE.  [See  Gannet.] 

| SOLDIER  BEETLE.  [See  Telkfiio- 
BUS.] 

j SOLE.  {PleiironcctcA  solca.)  This  well- 
known  and  much  esteemed  fish  is  most 
abundant  on  the  sand}'  shores  all  round  our 
coast,  where  it  keeps  close  to  the  bottom, 
preying  on  the  smaller  testaceous  animals, 
and  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  fishes.  It  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Baltic, 
Mediterranean,  and  American  seas.  The 
lorm  of  the  body  is  a long  oval,  widest  at  a 
short  distance  behind  the  head,  becoming 
gradually  narrower  and  rather  pointed 
towards  the  tail.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the 


The  Jack-Snipe,  or  Judcock,  ( Scolopax 
gall  inula),  in  its  figure  and  plumage  very 
much  resembles  the  Snipe  ; but  it  seldom 
exceeds  two  ounces  in  weight,  or  is  above 
eight  inches  and  a half  in  length.  The  bill 
is  black  at  the  tip.  and  light  towards  the  base. 
A black  streak  passes  over  the  bead  length- 
wise ; and  another  of  a yellowish  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  neck  is  white,  spotted  with 
brown  and  pale  red.  The  scapulars  and 
tertialf  are  very  long  and  beautiful  ; being 
bordered  on  their  exterior  edges  with  a stripe 
of  yellow,  and  the  inner  webs  streaked  with 
bright  rust  colour  on  a bronze  ground,  re- 
flecting shades  of  purple  and  green.  The 
rump  is  glossy  violet  ; the  abdomen  and 
vent  white  ; the  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
rust  colour  ; legs  dull  green.  In  its  general 
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length  of  two  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  six 
or  eight  pounds  : its  general  size,  however, 
is  much  smaller.  Its  eolour  is  obscure 
brown  above,  and  white  beneath  ; it  is  co- 
vered with  small  rough  scales  of  an  oblong 
form,  each  terminated  by  numerous  spines, 
and  very  strongly  fastened  to  the  skin.  The 
head  is  small  ; the  eyes  and  mouth  of  mode- 
rate size  ; both  jaws  furnished  with  minute 
teeth  on  the  under  or  white  side  of  the  fish 
only  ; the  eyes  small.  Soles  seldom  take 
any  bait,  but  are  almost  entirely  taken  by 
trawling.  At  Hastings,  Brighton,  and  the 
great  fishing  station  at  Brixlmm  in  Torbay, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  along  the  southern 
and  western  coast  of  England,  they  are  taken 
in  great  numbers.  They  are  also  caught  on 
various  parts  of  the  Irish  coast : and  Mr. 
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Yarrel  asserts,  that  eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  have  been  received  at  Bil- 
lingsgate market  only  within  twelve  months! 
Next  to  the  Turbot  this  fish  is  considered  as 
the  most  delicate  of  the  genus,  and  is  bv 
many  even  preferred  to  the  former  ; the  flesh 
being  remarkably  firm,  white,  and  wen- 
flavoured  : those  of  moderate  6ize  are  in 
general  most  esteemed. 

There  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Lemon 
Sole,  the  Variegated  Sole,  the  Zebra  Sole, 
the  Silver  Sole,  &c.,  none  of  which  are  by 
any  means  so  abundant  as  the  common  spe- 
cies just  described,  nor  differing  from  it  in 
any  very  important  point.  There  is  also  the 
Solenktte  or  Little  Sole  ( Pleuronectcs 
lingula ),  considerable  numbers  of  which  are 
taken  in  the  trawl  nets  off  Brixham  through- 
out the  whole  year ; but  from  their  dimi- 
nutive size,  they  are  generally  thrown  back 
into  the  sea. 

SOLENIDiE.  The  name  given  to  a family 
of  Mollusca,  distinguished  by  the  great  length 
of  their  respiratory  tubes.  The  Solen , or 
Razor -shell , is  a well-known  example.  It 
has  an  elongated  shell,  the  hinge  being  fur- 
nished with  distinct  teeth,  and  the  ligament 
altogether  external.  The  animal  burrows 
in  the  sand  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
two  feet),  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the 
approach  of  danger ; and  as  it  very  rarely 
quits  its  hole,  its  movements  are  nearly  li- 
mited to  an  ascent  or  descent  in  it.  This  it 
accomplishes  by  means  of  its  foot,  which  it 
attenuates  into  a point  when  it  is  about  to 
bore,  and  afterwards  contracts  into  a rounded 
form,  so  us  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  when 
it  desires  to  rise.  In  places  where  they 


SOLITAIRE.  The  name  given  to  an 
extinct  species  of  Dodo  : also  the  name  ap- 
plied in  Jurnaica  to  a species  of  Thrush. 
[See  Ptiloooxts.] 

SOREX  : SORICIDjE.  The  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  a genus  and  family  of  noctur- 
nal insectivorous  quadruj*eds.  of  which  tlK 
Shrews  or  Shrew-mice  are  the  type.  [See 
SllUEW.] 

SOUSLTK.  (SpermophOus  titUlvM.)  A 
pretty  little  Rodent  quadruped  allied  to  the  , 
Marmots,  but  distinguished  by  having  cheek- 
pouches  in  which  it  stores  away  needs  and 
nuts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  different  part* 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  seems  to  vary 
considerahlv  in  markings.  This  species  and 
its  congeners  lay  up,  for  the  winter,  seed*, 
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abound,  they  are  sought  after  as  bait  for 
fish,  and  are  taken  in  the  following  manner. 
Although  the  Soleu  is  an  inhabitant  of  salt 
water,  yet  salt  in  its  pure  state  appears  to 
have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  animal  : 
the  fisherman,  therefore,  having  discovered 
its  retreat,  throws  into  the  hole  a small 
Quantity  of  salt,  which  generally  brings  the 
creature  to  the  surface,  when  he  endeavours 
tc  grasp  it  firmly  ; to  do  which  some  address 
and  quickness  are  required;  but  should  lie 
fail,  and  the  animal  make  good  its  retreat, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  capture  it  then,  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  sand : for  it  is  either  in- 
sensible to  the  additional  irritation,  or  its 
instinct  of  self-preservation  teaches  it  to 
remain  beneath.  When  the  tide  is  low  the 
burrow  of  the  Soldi  is  often  recognized  by 
the  little  jet  of  water  which  the  animal 
throws  out,  when  alarmed  by  the  shaking  of 
the  sand  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the 
fisherman  above.  Some  species  are  common 
on  the  English  coast  s others  come  from 
India.  America,  Sic.  One  of  the  Indian  va- 
rieties is  remarkable  fur  its  beautiful  colour  ; 
the  shell  under  the  epidermis  being  of  a 
delicate  violet,  striped  with  wlutc. 
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acorns,  nuts,  and  beech-mast,  which  they 
carry  to  their  burrows.  Pennant  informs  us 
that  in  the  more  primitive  times,  when  i 
foreign  furs  were  scarcer  than  they  are  now,  j 
the  ladies  in  Bohemia  made  cloaks  of  the 
skins  of  Sousliks ; and  they  are  sometimes 
used  to  line  articles  of  dress  even  at  the 
present  time.  Numerous  species  at  this 
genus  occur  in  North  America. 

~ SPALACOTHERIUM.  [See  ScrrL.] 
SPANIEL.  (Canis  [famSiaris ] aricula- 

rius.)  The  name  given  to  several  varieties  or  , 

distinct  breeds  of  the  canine  race,  al  l more  or  - 
less  elegant  ; the  distinguishing  characters 
of  which  arc,  — that  the  muzzle  is  rather 
broad;  the  ears  remarkably  long  and  mil ; | 
the  hair  plentiful,  and  beautifully  waved, 
particularly  that  of  the  ears.  tail,  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  liver  and  white;  sometimes  red  ana 
white,  or  black  and  white  : and  sometimes 
deep  brown,  or  black  on  the  face  and  breast, 
with  a tan  spot  over  each  eye.  England 
lias  been  famous  for  producing  dogs  o!  this  | 
sort,  particular  care  having  been  taken  to  • 
preserve  the  breed  in  .its  utmost  puntv  : so 
that  notwithstanding  the  name  Spaniel  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  fmm  Spun,  xtJ? 
more  than  probable  that  the  English  wniel 
(the  most  common  and  useful  breed)  is  in- 
digenous. The  fond  attachment  and  um  d 
submission  of  the  Spaniel  arc  proverbial  ; 
there  arc  few  persons,  indeed,  who  could  not 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  following 
description  given  by  Mr.  Bell : “ If  ! 

1 it  receives  the  chastisement  with  submi^on,  1 

| and  looks  in  the  face  of  its  ^ndedmoster  , 
I with  an  expression  o!  humble 
I having  been  the  cause  of  his  anger  ; and  the  , 
instant  that  the  punishment  is  over,  it  comes 
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courting  the  caresses  of  the  hand  that  had 
inflicted  the  stripes,  and  asking  him  again 
to  be  received  into  favour.  At  the  slightest 
look  of  encouragement,  its  joy  at  the  recon- 
ciliation seems  to  know  no  hounds,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  liveliest  indications  of  de- 
light, jumping  and  fawning  upon  the  person 
of  him  who  had  just  before  been  inflicting 
bodily  pain  and  mental  distress  — capering 
round  him,  and  barking  loudly  with  ecstasy.” 

The  Spring  eh  is  a small  and  elegant  breed, 
generally  red  and  white,  with  black  nose  and 
palate.  In  this  elegant  variety  length  of 
curs  and  a small  head  are  essential  points. 
— The  Water  Spaniels,  large  and  small, 
differ  only  from  the  common  Spaniel  in  the 
roughness  of  their  coats,  and  in  uniting  the 
aquatic  propensities  of  the  Newfoundland 
Dog  with  the  fine  hunting  qualities  of  their 
own  race. — The  beautiful  breed  known  as 
King  Charles's  are  highly  prized  for  their 
diminutive  6ize,  length  of  cars,  &c.  [See 
Lap-doo.] 

SPARROW.  The  Common  or  IIouse- 
Sparrow  ( Tyrgita  domestica)  the  most  fa- 
miliar representative  of  the  Finch  tribe(  Frin- 
gillidoe ) is  so  constantly  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  habitations,  even  in  the  midst  of  popu- 
lous cities,  that  no  person  can  be  ignorant  of 
its  appearance  or  habits:  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  seen  in  smoky  towns,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  that  agreeable  variety  in 
the  plumage  which  distinguishes  the  male 
bird  os  it  hops  about  among  the  ricks  and 
mingles  with  the  poultry  in  the  farm-yard. 
This  bird  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a robust  form  : bill  dusky,  eyes  hazel  ; 
the  top  of  the  head  and  bnck  part  of  the 
neck  ash  gray  ; the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  space  round  the  eyes  black  ; the 
cheeks  whitish  ; the  breast  and  all  the  under 
parts  pale  ash ; the  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  are  reddish  brown,  mixed  with 
black  — the  latter  tipped  with  white,  forming  I 
a light  bar  across  the  wing ; tail  brown, 
edged  with  gray,  and  rather  forked  ; legs  i 
pale  brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is 
plainer  and  duller  than  that  of  the  male 
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beyond  each  eye  there  is  a line  of  white,  and 
she  has  no  block  patch  on  the  throat.  Spar- 
rows are  bold  and  crafty  ; and  their  partiality 
to  the  vicinage  of  man  does  not  originate 
from  any  social  affection  on  their  part,  but 
because  their  chief  subsistence  is  there  most 
abundantly  to  be  found.  They  follow  so- 


ciety, and  live  at  its  expense  : granaries, 
barns,  court-yards,  pigeon-houses,  and  all 
places,  in  short,  where  grain  is  scattered, 
being  their  favourite  resorts.  Their  voracity 
is  extreme  ; they  are  inconveniently  familiar, 
and  their  incessant  and  monotonous  note  is 
fatiguing  to  the  ear.  But  if  Buffbn’s  estimate 
be  true  that  a pair  of  Sparrows  will  destroy 
about  4000  caterpillars  weekly  in  feeding 
their  young,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  sufficiently  repay  the  trivial 
dumage  they  may  cause  either  in  the  garden 
or  the  field.  The  Sparrow  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  of  walls,  &e. ; the 
nest  being  made  of  hay,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs 
of  a reddish  white,  spotted  with  brown  ; and 
has  generally  three  broods  in  the  year. 

The  following  characteristic  observations 
on  the  habits  of  this  well-known  bird  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knapp  : — “A  dispensa- 
tion that  exists  throughout  creation  is 
brought  more  immediately  to  our  notice  by 
the  domestic  habits  of  tins  bird.  The  na- 
tural tendency  that  the  Sparrow  has  to  in- 
crease, will  often  enable  one  pair  of  birds  to 
bring  up  fourteen  or  more  young  ones  in  the 
season.  They  build  in  places  of  perfect 
security  from  the  plunder  of  larger  birds  and 
vermin.  Their  art  and  ingenuity  in  com- 
monly attaching  their  nests  beneath  that  of 
the  rook,  high  in  the  elm,  a bird  whose  habits 
are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  with  which  they 
have  no  association  whatever,  making  use  of 
their  structure  only  for  a defence  to  which 
no  other  bird  resorts,  manifest  their  anxiety 
and  contrivance  for  the  safety  of  their  broods. 
With  peculiar  perseverunce  and  boldness 
they  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  offspring  ; will  filch  grain  from  the 
trough  of  the  pig,  or  contend  for  its  food  with 
the  gigantic  turkey  ; and,  if  scared  aw’ay, 
their  fears  are  those  of  a moment,  as  they 
quickly  return  to  their  plunder  ; and  they 
roost  protected  from  all  the  injuries  of  wea- 
ther. These  circumstances  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  race,  and  in  some  seasons  their 
numbers  in  our  corn-fields  towards  autumn 
are  prodigious  ; and  did  not  events  coun- 
teract the  increase  of  this  army  of  plunderers, 
the  larger  portion  of  our  bread  corn  would 
be  consumed  by  them.  But  their  reduction 
is  as  rapidly  accomplished  as  their  increase, 
their  love  of  association  bringing  upon  them 
a destruction,  which  a contrary  habit  would 
not  tempt.”  The  common  Sparrow  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  almost  throughout 
the  eastern  continent,  supporting  equally 
well  severe  cold  and  extreme  heats.  America 
is,  however,  free  from  it ; but  they  have,  in  its 
place,  the  Chirping  Sparrow,  — a delicate 
bird,  almost  as  familiar,  but  nowise  intrusive. 

The  Tree  Sparrow,  or  Mountain  Spar- 
row ( Pyrgita  montana ),  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  common  Sparrow  : the  bill  is  thick 
and  black  ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  hinder 
part  of  the  neck  chestnut  brown  ; sides  of 
the  head  white  ; throat  and  nuriculars  black  ; 
the  greater  quills  arc  black,  bordered  with 
rust-colour  ; the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings 
of  a bright  bay  colour,  spotted  with  black, 
and  crossed  with  two  white  burs  ; breast  and 
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under  parts  dirty  white.  Just  above  the 
greater  coverts  there  is  a row  of  black  feathers 
edged  with  white  ; the  lower  part  of  the  hack 
is  of  an  olivc-hrown  hue  ; the  tail  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  even  at  the  end  ; legs  pale  yellow. 
This  species,  though  plentiful  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  even  in  some  of  our  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  differs  from  the  House- 
Sparrow  in  making  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 
trees  far  from  towns  or  villages.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  insects.  It  is  a lively, 
active  bird,  and,  when  it  alights,  has  a va- 
riety of  motions,  whirling  about,  and  jerking 
its  tail  upwards  and  downwards,  like  the 
Wagtail. 

The  White-throated  Sparrow.  ( Frin - 
gill  a albicollis.)  Of  all  the  Sparrows  known 
I in  North  America,  Wilson  says  this  species 
j is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  handsomest. 

1 From  Connecticut  to  Savannah  he  found 
I these  birds  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
1 neighbourhood  of  the  Roanoke  river,  and 
| among  the  rice  plantations.  In  summer  they 
| retire  to  the  higher  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  farther  north,  to  breed ; 

| but  during  their  residence  in  the  above-men- 
1 tioned  localities,  they  collect  together  in 
| Hocks,  always  preferring  the  borders  of 
| Bwampy  thickets,  creeks,  and  mill-ponds, 
skirted  with  alder  bushes  and  long  rank 
weeds,  the  Beeds  of  which  form  their  prin- 
cipal food.  The  length  of  the  White-throated 
i Sparrow  is  six  inches  and  a half,  breadth 
nine  inches  ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  black,  bay,  ash,  and  light 
brown  ; a stripe  of  white  passes  from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  hind  head  ; 
this  is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a stripe  of 
black  ; below  this  again  is  another  of  white 
passing  over  each  eye,  and  deepening  into 
orange  yellow  between  that  and  the  nostril ; 
this  is  again  bordered  by  a stripe  of  black 
proceeding  from  the  hind  part  of  the  eye  : 
breast,  ash  ; chin,  belly,  and  vent,  white  ; 
tail,  somewhat  wedged  ; legs,  flesh-coloured ; 
bill,  a bluish  horn  colour  ; eye,  hazel.  All 
the  parts  that  are  white  in  the  male  are  in 
the  female  of  a light  drab  colour. 

The  Hedge-Sparrow  ( Accentor  modu- 
laris ) is  about  the  size  of  the  Redbreast,  and 
belongs  to  the  family  Sylviadce.  The  beak 
is  black,  and  rather  long  and  slender ; the 
head  is  of  a deep  brown  hue,  mixed  with 
ash-colour  ; and  the  cheeks  are  marked  with 
oblong  spots  of  dirty  white  : the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky,  edged  with 
reddish-brown  ; the  quill-feathers  and  the 
tail  are  also  dusky  ; the  rump  brown,  tinged 
with  green  ; the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a 
dull  ash-colour  ; the  sides,  thighs,  and  vent 
feathers,  pale  tawny  brown  ; and  the  legs 
are  of  a dull  flesh-colour.  This  bird  fre- 
quents low  hedges,  particularly  those  of 
gardens ; making  its  nest  in  some  small 
bush,  where  it  lays  four  or  five  pale  blue 
eggs  ; and.  during  the  season  of  incubation, 
it  has  a remarkable  flirt  with  its  wines.  The 
male  utters  a short,  but  very  sweet  plaintive 
note,  which  it  begins  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  frosty  mornings,  and  con- 


tin  tics  till  the  melody  of  the  returning  spring 
drowns  its  voice. 

The  Hedge-Sparrow  appears  to  be  a prime  1 
favourite  with  the  entertaining  author  of  1 
the  ‘Journal  of  a Naturalist,  who  thus 
speaks  of  it.  “ Not  influenced  by  season  or  J 
caprice  to  desert  us,  it  lives  in  our  borne-  • 
steads  and  our  orchards  through  all  the  year, 
our  most  domestic  bird-  It  is  nearly  the 
first  bird  that  forms  a nest  •.  and  this  being 
placed  in  an  almost  leafless  hedge,  with  little 
art  displayed  in  its  concealment,  generally 
becomes  the  booty  of  every  prying  boy  ; and 
the  blue  eggs  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow  are  al- 
ways found  in  such  numbers  on  hij  string, 
that  it  is  surprising  how  any  of  the  race  are 
remaining,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
many  casualties  to  which  the  old  birds  are 
obnoxious  from  their  tameness,  and  the 
young  that  are  hatched  from  their  situation. 
The  plumage  of  this  motacdla  is  remarkably 
sober  and  grave,  and  all  its  actions  are  quiet 
and  conformable  to  its  appearance.  Its  song 
is  short,  sweet,  and  gentle.  Sometimes  it  is 
prolonged,  but  generally  the  bird  perches  on 
the  summit  of  6ome  bush,  utters  its  brief 
modulation,  and  seeks  retirement  again.  Its 
chief  habitation  is  some  hedge  in  the  rick- 
yard,  some  cottage-garden,  or  near  society 
with  man.  Unobtrusive,  it  does  not  enter 
our  dwellings  like  the  Redbrea-t,  but  picks 
minute  insects  from  the  edges  of  drains  and 
ditches,  or  morsels  from  the  door  of  tiie 
poorest  dwelling  in  the  village.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  a household  or  domestic  bird,  none 
can  be  found  with  better  pretension*  to  such 
a character  than  the  Hedge-Sparrow.” 

The  Reed-Sparbow.  [See  Bcxtixg, 
Reed.] 

The  Solitary  Sparrow.  (“  Pnsser  solita- 
rius .”)  This  beautiful  bird,  which  seems  to  be 
a species  of  Thrush,  may  be  described  here. 
It  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
In  shape  it  resembles  the  blackbird,  but  is 
rather  smaller  : the  bill  is  straight,  and  of  a 
dusky  brown  colour,  the  upper  mandible 
bending  a little  downwards  at  the  point ; the 
eyes  dark  hazel,  and  the  eyelids  yellowish. 
The  entire  plumage,  except  the  quills  and 
tail,  is  blue,  darker  on  the  back  and  lighter 
on  the  breast : the  feathers  on  the  breast  and  j 
abdomen  being  transversely  barred  with  a 
lighter  colour  : the  quills  and  tail-feathers  • 
are  of  a dusky  brown  hue,  except  that  there 
is  a small  portion  of  blue  on  their  exterior  j 
webs.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws  are  black.  1 
It  feeds  on  insects,  grapes,  and  other  fruit. 

The  following  pleasing  observations  rcla-  \ 
tive  to  this  bird  are  given  by  Mr.  Waterton 
in  his  Essays.  “Would  my  readers,”  says 
he,“  lend  a patient  ear  for  a short  time,  they 
shall  have  both  the  history  and  the  true 
name  of  this  bird  placed  in  a proper  light. 
The  royal  psalmist,  whilst  bending  down  m 
penitential  prayer  before  his  offended  Maker, 
exclaims,  * I have  watched,  and  am  become  : 
ns  a Sparrow  all  alone  upon  the  house-tup.’  j 
I have  often  wondered  what  bird  this  could 
be : knowing,  by  daily  experience,  that  it  | 
could  not  actually  be  the  house-sparrow ; 

1 for  the  house-sparrow  is  not  solitary  in  its 
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habits.  I despaired  of  being  able  to  trace 
its  character  satisfactorily,  and  I should 
probably  have  long  remained  in  ignorance 
of  it,  had  I not  visited  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  My  arrival  at  Rome  let  me  at  once 
into  the  secret.  The  bird  to  which  the  re- 
| pentant  king  of  Israel  compared  himself  in 
j the  seven  penitential  psalms  is  a real  thrush 
in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits,  and  in  song  ; 
i with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
] that  it  is  remarkable  throughout  all  the 
: East  for  sitting  solitary  on  the  habitations 
of  man.  The  first  time  I ever  saw  this  lonely 
plaintive  songster  was  in  going  to  hear  mass 
in  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome.  The  dawn  was  just  appearing,  and 
the  bird  passed  over  my  head,  in  its  transit 
from  the  roof  of  the  palace  Odescalchi  to  the 
belfry  of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Binging  as  it  flew.  I thought  it  had  been 
the  Italian  blackbird,  with  notes  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  our  own  ; for  its  song 
was  partly  that  of  the  blackbird,  and  partly 
that  of  the  stormcock,  but  not  so  loud  as  the 
last,  nor  so  varied  as  the  first.  I found  out 
my  mistake  in  due  time  ; and,  on  seeing 
that  the  bird  was  the  true  Solitary  Thrush, 
I paid  particular  attention  to  its  habits.  It 
is  indeed  a solitary  bird,  for  it  never  asso- 
ciates with  any  other,  and  only  with  its  own 
mate  at  breeding  time  ; and  even  then  it  is 
often  seen  quite  alone  upon  the  house-top, 
where  it  warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive 
strains,  and  continues  its  song  as  it  moves  in 
cosy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.  It  lays  five 
eggs  of  a very  pale  blue.  They  much  re- 
semble those  of  our  Starling.  The  bird  itself 
is  blue,  with  black  wings  and  tail ; the  blue 
ot  the  body  becoming  lighter  when  placed 
in  different  attitudes.” 

SPARROW-HAWK.  ( Falco  [Accipiter] 
nis its.)  This  is  a bold  and  spirited  bird,  but 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  Hawk  kind  that 
inhabits  Britain,  making  great  depredations 
among  pigeons,  partridges,  and  the  young  of 
domestic  poultry.  The  difference  of  size  be- 
tween the  mule  and  female  is  very  dispro- 
portionate ; the  former  measuring  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  fifteen  inches.  Indi- 
viduals of  this  species  also  vary  considerably 
1 in  their  colours  : in  some,  the  back,  head, 

! coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a deep 
; bluish-gray,  edged  with  a rusty  red.  The 
quill-feathers  are  dusky,  barred  with  black 
I on  their  exterior  webs,  and  spotted  with 
I white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  webs. 
On  the  tail,  which  is  of  a deep  nsh-colour, 
there  are  fine  broad  black  burs,  and  the  tip 
is  white.  The  breast  and  belly  arc  of  a 
cream-colour,  with  transverse  bars  at  the 
base,  of  a deep  brown  in  some,  and  orange- 
colour  in  others  ; and  the  skin  at  the  base  of 
I the  bill,  the  iridts,  and  the  legs,  are  yellow 
The  colours  of  the  female  arc  different  from 
those  of  the  male  : the  head,  back,  and 
i coverts  of  the  wings  being  browner,  and  the 
1 tail  of  a brighter  dove  colour  ; the  waved 
, lines  on  the  breast  more  numerous,  and  the 
I breast  containing  a greater  portion  of  white. 
She  builds  her  nest  in  hollow  trees,  high 
rocks,  or  lofty  ruins  ; sometimes  in  the  cud 
nest  of  a crow  ; and  generally  lays  four  or 


five  whitish  eggs,  spotted  with  red  at  the 
thicker  end.  Mr.  Selby  says  that  it  occa- 
sionally makes  its  nest  in  low  trees  or  thorn- 
bushes,  that  it  is  flat  and  shallow,  and  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  ring-dove,  but  rather 
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larger,  and  is  composed  of  tender  twigs. 
The  Sparrow-hawk  is  found,  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bird  j 
was  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  because  it  was  made  the 
emblem  of  their  god  Osiris.  Among  the  , 
Greeks  it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

The  American  Sparrow-Hawk  ( Falco 
sparverius ) is  a beautifully  marked  bird,  be-  1 
longing  to  the  same  subdivison  which  con- 
tains the  Kestrel , and  appears  to  reside  j 
principally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States  : they  are  found  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  south  of  the  Equator.  The  female 
is  eleven  inches  long  ; the  male  not  quite 
ten.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow  ; the 
head  bluish  ash  ; crown  rufous.  The  upper 
parts  are  reddish-bay,  striped  transversely 
with  dusky  brown  ; the  lower  parts  pale 
yellowish  white,  marked  with  longitudinal 
spots  of  brown  : the  claws  black.  The  nest 
is  built  in  a hollow,  shattered,  or  decayed 
tree,  at  a considerable  elevation.  It  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a light  brownish  colour, 
and  spotted  with  brown.  It  preys  upon 
sparrows  nnd  other  small  birds,  also  mice, 
grasshoppers,  and  lizards  ; but  it  has  been 
remarked  that  it  will  very  seldom,  if  ever,  I 
eat  of  any  tiling  which  It  has  not  itself 
killed. 

Another  species,  called  the  Collared  ' 
Sparrow-IIawk,  ( Accipiter  torr/uatus ),  j 
which  is  well  known  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
and  New  South  Wales,  has  all  the  bold  nnd 
daring  characteristics  of  its  European  ally. 
The  head  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  a deep  brownish  gray,  the  tail 
indistinctly  barred  with  deep  brown,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  un  obscure  collar  of  I 
reddish  brown  ; the  throat,  breast,  and 
thighs,  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  bars  of 
white  ; under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail 
gray,  barred  with  brown  ; irides  and  eyelash 
yellow  ; cere  green  ; bill  lead-colour,  the 
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tip  black  ; legs  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with 
■ green. 

SPARUS.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
Acanthopterygiun  fishes  in  the  Linnacau 
system,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  — 

! that  the  gill-openings  are  scaly  ; the  mouth 
is  furnished  with  strong  cutting  teeth  ; the 
| grinders  are  obtuse,  close  set,  and  covered 
I with  lips  ; the  branchiostegous  membrane 
| consists  of  five  rays  ; the  body  is  compressed; 

: the  lateral  line  is  curved  behind  ; and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  rounded.  For  an  example 
of  tills  genus,  see  Gilthead. 

SPAT  ANGUS,  or  HEART  URCniN.  A 
genus  of  Echinidce , common  on  many  of  our 
sandy  shores.  In  this  species  the  radiated 
form  is  considerablj'  departed  from,  the  shell 
being  oval  instead  of  round,  and  often  much 
prolonged  in  one  direction.  Little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  the  Spatangi.  They  are  almost 
always  found  buried  in  the  sand,  in  which 
substance  they  seem  to  find  enough  nutri- 
ment (composed  probably  of  the  minute 
animals  mingled  therewith), their  alimentary 
canal  being  filled  with  it.  As  they  seem  to 
be  unable  to  bring  their  suckers  into  prox- 
imity with  the  mouth,  they  must  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  chance-supplies  which 
the  substances  in  contact  with  their  mouths 
may  furnish.  Their  whole  organization  is, 
certainly,  adapted  to  this  mode  of  existence: 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  aliment, 
with  so  little  power  of  either  locomotion  or 
prehension. 

SPERMACETI  WHALE.  The  common 
Cachalot.  [See  Whalk.] 

SPHyEREDIADiE.  A small  group  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  very  similar  in  general 
structure  to  the  HydrophUidce,  but  in  their 
habits  very  different ; since  they  frequent 
putrescent  vegetable  matter  which  has  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  excrement 
of  horses  and  cows  being  their  chief  abode, 
over  which,  when  recently  ejected,  they  may 
be  seen  hovering,  and  in  which  they  burrow. 
The  species  of  Sphceridium  arc  the  largest  in 
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the  family,  not,  however,  excceding-a  quarter 
| of  an  inch  in  length  ; they  are  generally  of 
a shining  black  colour,  with  the  elytra  va- 
j negated  with  large  patches  of  red  or  dingy 
yellow.  Seventy  species  or  upwards  are 
| believed  to  occur  in  tills  country  ; most  of 
j these  belong  to  the  genus  Cercyon,  the 
1 characters  distinguishing  which  arc  most 
frequently  very  obscure  and  unsatisfactory. 

SPHEGIDAD.  A family  of  Hymcnop- 
terous  insects,  6ome  inhabiting  tropical  cli- 
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mates,  which  are  the  larged  belonging  to  the  1 1 
Order,  and  others  noted  for  their  varied  and  I 
splendidly  metallic  colour*.  The  body  it  I 
long,  with  the  abdomen  often  attached  to 
the  thorax  by  a peduncle;  the  collar  late-  I 
rally  dilated,  and  extending  a*  far  as  the  1 
wings  ; the  antennae  long,  and  filiform  or 
subsetaceous  ; the  legs  long,  and  in  general 
fossorial  ; the  mandibles  are  long,  curved, 
and  acute  at  the  tins  ; and  their  sting  it 
very  powerful.  They  are  exceedingly  active 
and  very  restless  in  their  motions,  and  may 
often  be  seen  upon  sand-banks,  tec.,  run- 
ning along  with  their  wings  in  constant 
vibration. 

SPHINGID/E.  A family  of  Lepidopttra,  j 
called  by  the  English  name  of  Ilawk-Mothc; 
comprising  the  most  robust  and  powerful 
insects  in  the  order,  and  generally  distin- 
guished by  their  strength  of  flight  and  large 
size.  The  antennae  are  prismatic,  and  ter- 
minated by  a little  feather  or  thread  ; the 
tongue  is  often  extremely  long,  in  some 
species  even  exceeding  the  whole  body  in 
length  ; the  labial  palpi  are  broad  and  com- 
pressed, and  closely  covered  with  scales  : the 
labrum  and  mandibles  are  minnte  ; the 
body  is  long,  and  acute  behind  ; and  the 
wings,  especially  the  hinder  pair,  small. 
The  caterpillars  are  naked,  cylindrical,  and 
sixteen-footed  ; they  are  ornamented  with 
pale  oblique  stripes  upon  the  side3  of  the  body, 
and  are  usually  furnished  with  a short  horn 
on  the  back  of  the  eleventh  segment.  They 
descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pupa:,  ; 
which  are  naked  and  conical.  Various  mo-  l 
difications  occur  in  the  character  of  the  j 
imago  in  this  family.  The  maxilla  vary  , 
considerably  in  length,  exceeding  that  of  the  ; 
entire  body  in  Sphinx,  but  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  head  in  the  Death’s-head 
Hawk-moth  ( Acherontia  Atropos'u  [See 
Acilerontia],  and  in  Smerinthus  not  longer 
than  the  labial  palpi  ; this  variation  in 
length  corresponds  with  the  rapidity  of  flight,  t 
and  the  habit  of  the  insects  of  extracting  the 
nectareous  juices  of  tube-bearing  flowers  i 
by  means  of  their  elongated  tongue.  The 
caterpillars  of  the  typical  species  are  re-  j 
markable  for  the  attitude  in  which  they 
arc  usually  seen,  and  from  which  they  have  j 
obtained  the  genuine  name  of  SjJiinjr,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  figures  of 
that  fabulous  creature.  Some  of  them  are  : 
also  remarkable  for  the  faculty  they  possess  I 
of  elongating  and  contracting  the  three  an-  ! 
terior  segments  of  the  body,  giving  them  J 
somewhat  of  a proboscis-like  appearance  ; 
whence  they  have  been  termed  Elephant  i 
Sphinxes. 

Although  the  Sphinxes  in  general  are 
onl}'  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  twilight  hour,  I 
tliis  is  not  absolutely  the  case  with  all..  Mr. 
Knapp,  in  his  * Journal  of  a Naturalist-’  thus 
speaks  of  the  Humming -bird  Hawk-Moth 
( Macroglossa  stcllatarum).  “ It  frisks  about 
all  the  summer  long,  and  in  very  fine  season* 
continues  with  us  as  late  as  the  second  week 
in  October.  The  vigilance  *.nd  animation  , 
of  this  creature  are  surprising,  and  seem  to  1 
equal  those  of  its  namesake,  that  splendid  | 
meteoric  bird  of  the  tropics,  * that  winged  j ' 
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thought,’  as  some  one  has  called  it  ; though 
our  plain  and  dusky  insect  con  boast  none 
of  its  glorious  hues.  Our  little  Sphinx  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
of  the  day,  rather  avoiding  the  heat  of  the 
midday  sun,  possibly  roused  from  its  rest 
by  the  scent,  that  * aromatic  soul  of  flowers  ’ 
which  is  principally  exhaled  at  these  periods; 
delighting  in  the  jasmine,  marvel  of  Peru, 
phlox,  and  such  tubular  flowers  ; and  it  will 
even  insert  its  long,  flexible  tube  into  every 
petal  of  the  carnation,  to  extract  the  honey • 

I like  liquor  it  contains.  Nature  seems  to 
| have  given  this  creature  some  essential  re- 
: quisites  for  its  safety  : its  activity,  when  or_ 
the  wing,  renders  its  capture  difficult ; and 
I when  it  rests  it  is  on  a wall,  the  bark  of  a 
I tree,  or  some  dusky  body,  that  assimilates 
so  nearly  to  its  own  colour  ns  to  render  it 
I almost  invisible,  though  watched  to  its  set- 
tlement. We  sometimes  see  it  enter  our 
rooms,  attracted  by  flowers  in  the  open 
windows  ; but  it  seems  to  be  immediately 
aware  of  its  danger,  disappears  in  an  instant, 
and  is  safe  from  capture.  Wild  and  fearful 
ns  this  creature  is  by  nature,  yet  continued 
gentle  treatment  will  remove  much  of  its 
timidity,  and  render  it  familiar  to  our  pre- 
I sence.  Perfectly  free  from  any  annoyance 
as  they  are  when  ranging  from  sweet  to 
sweet  on  my  borders,  and  accustomed  to  ft 
close  inspection  of  all  their  operations,  I 
have  frequently  touched  their  wings  with 
my  Augers,  while  hovering  over  a flower, 
and  dipping  their  long  tubes  into  the  corolla 
of  a geranium  : they  would  retire  a little, 
confused  with  such  freedoms  and  interrup- 
tions, but,  experiencing  no  harm,  they  would 
return  and  finish  their  meal,  unmindful  of 
such  petty  annoyances.  I have  known  this 
creature,  like  some  other  insects,  counterfeit 
death  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  fall  on 
its  back,  and  apj»ear  in  all  respects  devoid 
of  life  when  in  a box  ; and,  as  soon  as  a tit 
opportunity  arrived,  dart  away  with  its  usual 
> celerity." 

In  some  species  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen is  elongated,  and  very  acute,  and  in 
! others  broader,  and  furnished  on  each  side 
1 with  a brush.  Some,  again,  have  scaleless 
wings(.S'esj'a), whence  the  smaller  species  have 
I received  the  names  of  .S 'esia  fuciformis  and 
S.  bombyliformis,  in  reference  to  their  ana-  | 
logical  resemblance  to  drones  or  Bombylii. 
These  last  mentioned  species,  as  well  as 
those  with  tufted  abdomens,  fly  during  the 
day,  the  latter  thence  obtaining  the  name 
of  Humming-bird  Hawk-moths  ; whereas 
the  others  fly  during  the  twilight,  darting 
about  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  or  hovering, 
hawk-like,  in  front  of  the  flowers,  from  which 
they  extract  the  nectar  with  the  assistance 
of  their  elongated  tongue. 

As  a striking  and  yet  common  example  of 
this  family  we  figure  and  describe 

The  Sphinx  Liohstri,  or  Privet  Hawk- 
Moth.  Among  the  numerous  Moths  which 
make  their  appearance  on  fine  summer 
evenings,  wc  have  no  one  that  is  more  hand- 
some, and  scarcely  one  that  is  more  common, 
than  the  Sphinx  liyuntri.  It  varies  in  the 
expansion  of  its  wings  from  three  aud  u half 


to  nearly  five  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  of  1 
an  ashy  colour,  with  the  base  pale,  and  I 
slightly  tinted  with  rose  colour,  and  having 
a large  dark  patch  along  the  inner  margin, 
extending  neurly  from  the  base  to  the  tip  ; 
while  slender  black  lines  run  longitudinally 
between  the  veins  of  the  wings  ; along  the 
extremity  of  this  dark  patch  runs  a weaved 
ashy  aud  black  stripe,  and  a slender  wavy 
white  line  running  parallel  with  the  outer 
margin.  The  hind  wings  are  of  a pale  rosy 
colour,  with  three  black  bands,  two  of  them 
long  and  broad,  running  parallel  with  the 
extremity  of  the  wing  : the  fringe  is  uni- 
formly grayish-brown.  The  hind  part  of 
the  head  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  are  of 
an  ashy-white,  but  the  back  of  the  latter  is 
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black,  posteriorly  irrorated  with  gray  : the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  of  a rich  pink-red 
colour,  interrupted  by  black  bars,  and  with 
a broad  dorsal  ashy  bar,  along  the  middle 
of  which  runs  a darker  line.  The  under  side  j 
of  the  body  is  a light  dun  colour,  with  a I 
black  line  down  the  centre.  The  Caterpillar  ! 
is  green,  with  the  caudal  horn  black  above, 
and  yellow  beneath,  and  seven  oblique  stripes 
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on  the  sides  of  purple  and  white  : on  each 
side  of  the  head  is  a strong  black  mark,  and 
the  spiracles  are  orange.  When  first  hatched 
the  young  Caterpillars  have  the  tails  re- 
markably long,  and  the  bodies  very  rugose, 
but  they  become  smooth  at  the  final  moult- 
ing. liy  the  end  of  August  or  the  middle  of 
September  they  are  full  grown,  and  become 
of  adirty-red  colour,  when  they  descend  into 
the  earth,  where  they  change  into  a dark 
brown  chrysalis,  with  the  extremity  slightly 
bifid,  and  the  tongue-case  straight.  The  Moth 
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appears  in  the  following  June  and  July. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  will  remain  two  und 
even  three  years  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
then  become  winged  09  perfectly  as  if  it  hod 
appeared  at  the  ordinary  period. 

SPIDERS.  ( Arachnida .)  These  well- 
known  animals,  if  not  among  the  most 
admired,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  annulose  world,  from  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life.  They  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  internal  structure,  from 
insects  proper  ; and  their  external  form  is 
60  peculiar  that  they  are  easily  recognized. 
The  body  is  composed  of  two  pieces  only,  the 
head  being  united  with  the  thorax  ; and  the 
feet  are  always  eight  in  number.  Their  ce- 
phalothornx  appears  os  if  composed  of  but  a 
single  segment,  and  is  covered  with  a sort  of  j 
horny  buckler,  generally  oval,  to  which  the  | 
abdomen,  consisting  of  a soft  and  tumid  mass, 
is  appended.  Generally  they  have  eight  eyes, 
though  sometimes  only  six,  variously  dis- 
posed in  the  different  genera,  but  always 
simple.  The  mandibles  terminate  in  a very 
short  movable  hook,  having  near  its  extre- 
mity a small  aperture,  which  serves  as  a 
passage  for  the  poison.  The  legs  are  inserted 
almost  in  a circular  manner  around  the 
cephalothorax  ; they  are  all  nearly  of  the 
same  form  ; and  each  is  composed  of  seven 
joints,  the  last  being  armed  with  two  hooks. 
The  pulmonary  sacs  are  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  and  indicated  externally  by 
a brownish  or  whitish  spot.  They  are  now 
divided  into  groups  or  families,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  mandibles  and  eyes, 
which  corresponds  very  remarkably  with 
their  respective  modes  of  life. 

The  Spider  being  formed  for  a life  of  ra- 
pacitv,  and  incapable  of  living  on  any  other 
than ‘insect  food,  all  its  habits  are  calculated 
to  deceive  and  surprise  : it  spreads  toils  to 
entangle  its  prey  ; it  is  endued  with  patience 
to  expect  its  approach  ; and  possesses  power 
sufficient  to  destroy  it  when  captured.  For 
the  purpose  of  constructing  its  web,  Nature 
has  supplied  the  Spider  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body,  and 
with  five  papillaj,  or  teats,  for  spinning  it 
into  thread.  This  substance  is  contained  in 
a little  bag,  and  at  first  sight  resembles  soft 
glue  ; but  when  more  accurately  examined, 
is  found  twisted  into  many  coils  of  an  agate 
colour  ; and,  on  breaking  it,  the  contents 
may  easily  be  extended  into  threads,  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  substance  — not  from 
those  threads  being  already  formed.  The 
machine  by  which  wire  is  drawn  will  fur- 
nish us  with  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  creature  forms  the  threads  of  its 
little  net ; the  orifices  of  the  five  teats,  through 
whlch  the  thread  is  drawn,  contracting  or 
dilating  at  pleasure.  The  threads  which  we 
see,  and  which  appear  so  fine,  are,  notwith- 
standing, composed  of  five  joined  together; 
and  these  are  repeatedly  doubled  as  the  work 
proceeds.  When  a house  or  common  Spider 
is  about  to  form  a web,  it  first  selects  some 
commodious  and  secure  spot,  where  insects 
appear  to  lie  in  sufficient  abnndancc.  It 
then  distils  a small  drop  of  its  glutinous 
liquor,  which  is  very  tenacious  ; and,  creep- 


ing up  the  wall,  and  joining  iu  thread  a#  it 
proceeds,  darts  iuelf  in  a very  surprising 
manner  to  the  opjosite  station  where  the 
other  end  of  the  web  it  to  be  fattened.  The 
first  thread  thus  spun,  drawn  tight,  and  fixed 
at  each  end.  the  Spider  runs  on  it.  to  and 
fro,  still  assiduously  employed  in  doubling 
and  strengthening  ft.  as  on  its  force  depend $ 
the  strength  and  stability  of  the  whole.  The 
scaffolding  being  thus  completed,  the  Spider 
draws  a number  of  threads  parallel  to  tiie 
first,  in  the  tame  manner,  and  then  crosses 
them  with  others  ; the  adhesive  eubstonoe 
of  which  they  are  formed  serving  t/»  bind 
them  together  when  newly  spun.  A. ter  this 
operation  the  wary  architect  douo'.ct  and 
trebles  the  thread  that  borders  its  web,  by 
opening  all  its  papillae  at  once ; and  to  se- 
cures the  edges  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
displacing  the  work.  The  edges  being  thus 
fortified,  the  retreat  is  next  to  be  attended 
to  ; and  this  is  formed  like  a funnel,  where 
the  little  workman  lies  concealed.  To  this 
there  are  two  passages  or  outlets,  one  above 
and  the  other  below,  very  artf  ully  contrived, 
to  allow  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  making 
excursions  at  proper  seasons,  of  examining 
every  corner,  and  clearing  those  parts  which 
become  foul  or  encumbered.  It  often  hap- 
pens also,  that  from  the  main  web  there  are 
several  webs  extended  at  some  distance  on 
each  side : these  may  be  considered  as  the 
outworks  of  the  fortification,  which,  when- 
ever touched  from  without,  the  Spider  pre- 
pares for  attack  or  self-defence.  If  the  in- 
sect impinging  happens  to  be  a fly.  it  springs 
forward  with  great  agility  ; but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  some  enemy  stronger  than  itself, 
it  then  keeps  within  its  fortress,  and  never 
ventures  out  till  the  danger  is  past. 

The  Garden  Spider  ( Epeira ) appears  to 
work  in  a different  manner.  It  spins  a large 
quantity  of  thread,  which,  floating  in  the 
air  in  various  directions,  hapi»ens,  from  its 
glutinous  quality,  at  last  to  adhere  to  some 
object  near  it  — a lofty  plaut,  or  the  branch 
of  a tree.  The  Spider  is  anxious  to  have 
one  end  of  the  line  fixed,  hat  it  may  be 
enabled  to  secure  and  tighten  the  other  : it 
accordingly  draws  the  line  when  thus  fixed  ; 
and  then,  by  passing  and  repassing  on  it, 
strengthens  the  thread  in  such  a manner  as 
to  answer  all  its  intentions.  The  first  cord 
being  thus  stretched,  the  Spider  walks  along 
a part  of  it,  and  there  fastens  another  : and 
dropping  from  thence,  affixes  the  thread  to 
some  solid  body  below  ; then  climbs  up 
again,  and  begins  a third,  which  it  fastens  by 
a similar  contrivance.  When  three  threads 
are  thus  fixed,  it  forms  a figure  somewhat 
resembling  a square  ; and  in  this  the  animal 
is  generally  found  to  reside.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  when  the  young  Spider  begins 
spinning,  that  its  web  becomes  too  buoyant  ; 
and  not  only  the  web  floats  in  the  air.  1 ut 
the  spinner  also.  The  struggles  of  an  en- 
tangled insect  communicate  an  ijndulatory 
, motion  to  the  whole  web,  which  gives  notice 
to  the  Spider,  who  immediately  sallies  torth, 
and,  if  his  victim  tic  small,  seizes  it  at  once, 
and  sucks  its  blood  : if.  however,  it  be  too 
I large  to  l»c  thus  disposed  of.  the  Spider  rolls 
| it  with  bis  hinder  feet,  encircling  it  w ith  a 
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i new*  thread  at  every  turn,  until,  sometimes, 
j the  insect  is  completely  coated,  and  it  may 
I be  devoured  at  pleasure.  Some  Spiders  spin 
an  irregular  web,  consisting  of  threads  in- 
I tersectiug  each  other  at  every  angle  : others, 
agaxr,  make  a horizontal, closely-muttedweb. 
having  a funnel-shaped  retreat,  into  which 
they  convey  their  prey  : while  others  make 
only  a retreat  by  binding  a few  leaves  to- 
gether, from  which  they  sally  forth  and  seize 
insects  which  approach  them.  Some  of  these 
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seem  to  be  extremely  venomous ; for  it  is 
observed  that  no  insect  that  bus  been  once 
bitten  by  them,  ever  recovers,  even  though 
it  be  many  times  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  its  adversary.  Some  are  aquatic,  aud 
spin  a cup- like  web,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a diving-bell,  under  which  they  dis- 
engage the  air  they  bring  down  from  the 
surface,  and  pass  their  lives  feeding  on 
aquatic  insects.  Some  Spiders  spin  no  web, 
but  take  their  prey  by  running  ; others  by 
approaching  quietly  till  within  a certain 
distance,  when  they  suddenly  leap  upon  their 
prc*7  : other  Spiders  form  perpendicular  and 
cylindrical  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
they  retreat  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  female  Spider  generally  lays  nearly  a 
thousand  eggs  in  a season  ; which  arc  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a glutinous  sub- 
| stance.  These  eggs  are  small  or  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  that 
produces  them.  In  some  they  are  as  large 
as  a grain  of  mustard-seed  ; but  in  others 
they  are  too  minute  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

. The  female  never  begins  to  lay  till  she  is  two 
I years  old  : and  her  first  brood  is  never  so 
numerous  as  when  she  arrives  at  full  ma- 
turity. When  the  eggs  have  continued  to 
dry  for  an  hour  or  two  after  exclusion,  the 
Spider  prepares  a bug  for  their  reception, 
where  they  remain  to  lie  hatched  till  they 
| leave  the  shell.  For  this  purpose  she  spins 
i a web  four  or  five  times  stronger  than  that 
intended  for  the  catching  of  flies.  This  bug, 
when  completed,  is  us  thick  as  paper,  smooth 
' on  the  inside,  but  somewhat  rough  without  : 
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in  this  the  eggs  are  deposited  ; and  nothing 
cun  exceed  the  concern  and  industry  wliieh 
the  parent  manifests  in  the  preservation  of 
it  : by  means  of  the  glutinous  fluid,  it  is 
stuck  to  the  extremity  of  her  body  ; so  that, 
when  thus  loaded,  she  appears  as  if  double. 

If  the  bag  should  happen  by  any  accident  to 
be  separated  from  her,  all*  her  assiduity  is 
employed  to  fix  it  again  in  its  former  situa- 
tion ; and  this  precious  treasure  she  seldom 
abandons  but  with  her  life.  When  the 
young  are  excluded  from  their  shells  within 
the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time  in  their 
confinement ; till  the  female,  instinctively 
knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open  their 
prison,  and  sets  them  at  liberty.  But  her 
parental  care  does  uot  terminate  with  their 
exclusion  : she  receives  them  on  her  back 
from  time  to  time  ; till  having  acquired  suf- 
ficient strength  to  provide  for  themselves, 
they  leave  her  to  return  no  more,  and  eaeh 
commences  a web  for  itself.  The  young 
ones  begin  to  spin  when  they  arc  scarcely 
lar^e  enough  to  be  discerned  ; and  discover 
their  propensity  to  a life  of  plunder  before 
Nature  has  conferred  on  them  strength  for 
the  conquest. 

In  Mr.  Low’s  ‘ Sarawak  ’ it  is  said  that, 

“ the  Spiders,  so  disgusting  in  their  appear- 
ance in  many  other  countries,  are  in  Borneo 
of  quite  a different  nature,  and  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  insect  tribe.  They  have  a 
skin  of  a shell-like  texture,  furnished  with 
curious  processes,  in  some  long,  in  others  I 
short,  in  some  few,  in  others  numerous  ; but  I 
are  found  of  this  description  only  in  thick 
woods  and  shady  places.  Their  colours  are 
of  every  hue,  brilliant  and  metallic  as  the 
feathers  of  the  humming-bird,  but  are,  unlike 
the  bright  colours  of  the  beetle,  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  life  of  the  insect  whicli'thcy 
beautify  ; so  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
them.” 

In  the  ‘ Excursions  to  Arran,’  by  the  Rev. 
David  Landsborough,  we  find  an  account  of 
the  persevering  labouru  of  an  Epeira , “ who 
had  pitched  his  tent  by  the  way-side,”  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  us  in  extracting  nearly  the  whole  of 
it.  “ The  Spider  is  in  kings’  palaces  ; ” and 
kings  and  queens  too  may  learn  a lesson 
from  it,  and  so,  surely,  may  we.  Spiders 
have  not  got  justice  done  to  them  : they  are 
a much  more  interesting  race  than  many 
suppose.  They  improve  on  acquaintance  : 
the  better  they  are  known,  the  more  they 
arc  admired.  At  that  time  a whole  colony 
of  them  were  encamped  by  the  road-side, 
within  the  compass  of  half  a mile.  “As  lie 
was  rather  a gigantic  Spider,  his  tent,  instead 
of  being  on  the  ground,  was  elevated,  like 
the  house  of  a giant  of  whom  in  curly  life 
wc  have  all  read.  It  was  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  common  gruss,  J/ulcim  lanatua , more 
than  a foot  above  the  ground.  Had  he  built 
his  house  on  the  top  of  one  stalk  of  grass, 
the  house  and  its  inhabitant  might  have 
borne  down  u single  Hlcndcr  stalk.  But  he 
had  contrived  to  bring  together  several  heads 
whose  roots  stood  apart,  and.  with  cordage 
which  he  could  furnish  at  will,  hud  bound 
them  firmly  together,  so  that  his  elevated 
habitation  was  unelioredon  all  sides.  From 
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| whatever  airt  tlie  wind  blew,  it  had  at  once 
| lialscr  and  stay.  Not  only  did  he  bind  the 
heads  together,  but  he  bent,  doubled,  and 
j fastened  them  down  as  a thatch  roof,  under 
: which  his  habitation  was  suspended.  As  he 
| was  a larger  Spider  than  usual,  his  house 
| was  large  ; the  more  capacious  apartment, 
which  I believe  was  the  nursery,  being  below; 
and  the  smaller  one,  which  was  his  obser- 
vatory or  watch-tower,  being  above,  from  ! 
which  he  could  pounce  on  his  prey,  or,  in  | 
| case  of  hostile  attack,  could  make  his  escape  ! 
by  a postern  gate,  so  as  to  conceal  himself  j 
among  the  grass. 

“During  my  visit  in  June  last,  I was 
anxious,  as  we  returned  from  Whiting  Bay, 
to  ascertain  whether  this  interesting  colony 
of  tent-makers  was  still  in  a thriving  state  ; 
and  not  seeing  any  at  first,  I began  to  fear 
that  a Highland  clearance  had  taken  place. 
When  I at  last  discovered  a few  of  them,  I 
saw  that,  as  there  are  times  of  low  trade 
among  our  industrious  two-footed  artizans 
in  towns,  so  are  there  occasionally  hard  times 
among  our  six-footed  operatives  in  the 
country.  The  field  in  which  they  encamped 
had,  I suppose,  been  overstocked.  The 
stately  Holcus  had  been  eaten  down  ; but 
these  shifty  children  of  the  mist  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  heather  — doubling  down 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  heath-sprigs,  and 
under  this  thatched  canopy  forming  their 
suspension-tabernacles.  As  yet,  however,  it 
was  too  early  in  the  season.  The  house  had 
only  one  apartment  ; the  web  of  which  it 
was  formed  was  as  yet  thin,  so  that  through 
it  I could  see  the  Spider,  which  being  but 
half  grown,  had  not  yet  got  in  perfection  its 
fine  tiger-like  markings.  ‘Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard  ; ' go  also  to  the  Spider.  He 
who  taught  the  one  taught  the  other  ; and, 
learning  humility,  let  both  teach  thee. 

“ I said  that  kings  might  learn  of  the 
Spider  ; and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Scot- 
tish kings,  some  five  hundred  years  ago,  dis- 
dained not  to  learn  of  an  Arran  Spider  in  the 
very  district  in  which  this  Spider  is  found. 
The  tradition  still  lingers  in  Arran,  that 
King’s-cross-point  was  so  named,  because 
from  this  point  in  Arran,  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  sailed  for  Carrick,  his  own  district  in 
Ayrshire.  When  he  was,  by  a train  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  almost  driven  to  despair, 
it  is  said  that  after  a sleepless  night,  in  a 
humble  cot  on  this  rocky  point,  he  in  the 
morning  observed  from  his  lowly  bed  a Spider 
actively  employed  in  weaving  her  silken 
web.  To  make  it  firm  and  extensive,  she 
endeavoured  to  fasten  her  filmy  threads  on  a 
beam  projecting  from  the  roof,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  this  beam  she  fell  down  to  the 
ground.  Six  times  she  repeated  the  attempt 
with  no  better  success,  but  instead  of  being 
discouraged,  she  made  a seventh  attempt  — 
reached  the  wished-for  point,  fastened  her 
adhesive  cords,  and  went  triumphantly  on 
with  her  work.  On  observing  this,  the  King 
sprang  up  with  reviving  hopes  and  fresh  reso- 
lution. 4 Shall  I,’  said  he,  4 be  more  easily 
discouraged  than  this  reptile  ? Shall  she, 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures,  persevere  till 
crowned  with  success,  though  her  object  is  to 
' enslave  and  destroy  ? and  6hall  I leave  any- 


thing untried  that  I may  deliver  from  1 
thraldom  rnv  oppressed  vubjects  ? * lie  1 j 
hastened  to  the  beach,  launched  a fishing-  1 - 
boat,  sailed  from  King's-crou-point  for  Ayr- 
shire, which  he  reached  in  salety  — secretly  j 
assembled  his  liege  men  in  Carrick  — made  a j 
bold,  and  sudden,  and  successful  attack  on 
his  own  castle  of  Tumberry,  which  he  took  ; 
from  the  vanquished  English  garrison  •,  and, 
following  up  this  auspicious  blow,  he  ad- 
vanced on  the  side  of  victory,  till,  at  Bannock- 
burn, lie  drove  the  cruel  invaders  from  the 
land,  and  set  once  more  our  beloved  Scotland 
free.” 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  species  are 
very  numerous  ; some  differing  widely  from 
others  ; but  the  6pace  we  have  already  occu- 
pied compels  us  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  the  general  description 
we  have  already  given  of  their  structure, 
habits,  &c.  One  particularity,  however,  in  j 
the  history  of  Spiders  remains  to  be.noticed.  , 
which  is  their  power  of  flight.  This  is  chiefly  • 
exercised  by  those  of  minute  size.  It  is  I 
principally  in  the  autumnal  season  that  these  : | 
diminutive  adventurers  ascend  the  air.  and  || 
contribute  to  fill  it  with  that  infinity  of  float-  • t 
ing  cobwebs  which  are  so  peculiarly  con-  , 
spicuous  at  that  period  of  the  year..  When  ! 
inclined  to  make  these  aerial  excursions,  the  i 
Spider  ascends  some  slight  eminence,  as  the  ■ 
top  of  a wall,  or  the  branch  of  a tree,  and. 
turning  itself  with  its  head  towards  the  wind, 
darts  out  several  threads  from  its  papillae, 
and,  rising  from  its  station  commits  itself  to 
the  gale,  and  is  thus  carried  far  beyond  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  towers.  During  their 
flight  it  is  probable  that  Spiders  employ 
themselves  in  catching  such  minute  winged 
insects  as  may  happen  to  occur  in  their  pro- 
gress ; and  when  satisfied  with  their  journey 
and  their  prey,  they  suffer  themselves  to  fall, 
by  contracting  their  limbs,  and  gradually 
disengaging  themselves  from  the  thread  that 
supports  them. 

44  We  read  in  various  works,”  says  Vincent 
Kbllar, 44  that  Spiders  often  eject  a corrosive 
poisonous  juice,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
joints  become  inflamed  and.  swelled  : and 
even  that  the  crawling  of  a Spider  is  sufficient 
to  cause  inflammation  in  the  parts  which  it 
touches.  It  might  perhaps  be  too  rash  to 
contradict  the  assertions  of  many  writers, 
but  I have  never  found  these  observations 
adduced  by  men  who  have  been  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  study  of  Spiders,  nor  have 
I ever  experienced  any  thing  of  this  kind 
mvself  throughout  the  many  years  in  which 
I have  been  engaged  in  studying  insects  and  • 
spiders.  All  Spiders  are.  however,  insects  of  j 
prev,  and  feed  on  other  insects,  which  they  i 
catch  alive,  kill,  and  then  suck  out  their  1 
fluids.  For  this  end  they  are  mostlv  pro- 
vided with  very  strong  chela  or  mandibles,  i 
These  chela-  are  of  a horny  substance,  bent 
inwards,  hollow,  and  provided  with  an 
opening  at  the  top,  and  are  connected  with 
glands,  which  secrete  a corrosive  juice.  They 
discharge  this  juice  into  the  captured  insects 
they  have  wounded,  apparently  to  kill  them 
sooner.  The  same  thing  happens  when  they 
wound  a person  who  lias  caught  one.  and 
gives  it  pain.  Tain  will  naturally  be  the 
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consequence  of  the  wound,  and  the  corrosive 
juice  communicated  to  it  ; the  wounded  part 
becoming  inflamed,  and  swelling.  The  larger 
the  Spider,  the  warmer  the  climate  or  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  more  susceptible  the 
wounded  individual,  so  much  worse  will  the 
effects  be  ; and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
people  who  would  have  a fester  from  a simple 
prick  with  a needle,  should  feel  more  violent 
effects  from  the  bite  of  a Spider.  Thus  the 
bite  of  the  Tarantula  in  southern  Italy, 
namely  Apulia,  according  to  late  observa- 
tions. is  said  not  to  be  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  it  was  considered  formerly,  and  the  dis- 
ease attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula 
is  said  to  be  more  the  consequence  of  the 
climate  and  manner  of  life  of  the  people. 
It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Spiders  defend  themselves  when  they  are 
persecuted  and  captured,  bite  with  their 
cAete,  and  drop  into  the  wound  a more  or 
less  poisonous  juice,  although  the  conse- 
quences are  very  seldom  dangerous.” 

Red  Spider.  There  is  a small  Tick,  so  com- 
monly called  the  Red  Spider  (A  car  us  tela- 
rius ;,  that  it  may  be  described  here.  It  is 
scarcely  visible  to  the  nuked  eye,  and  does 
considerable  injury  to  various  plants  in  warm 
dry  summers.  It  is  also  called  the  Plant 
Mite.  Like  most  of  the  Aradinidie , it  has 
eight  legs  ; its  colour  changes  from  yel- 
lowish to  brown  and  reddish,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  back  is  a blackish  spot.  In  the 
open  air  it  usually  attacks  kidney-beans. 
Among  trees,  the  young  limes  principally 
suffer,  and  the  Mites  are  found  in  thousands 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These 
leaves  assume  a dirty  yellow  or  brownish 
appearance,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer 
the  trees  acquire  an  autumnal  hue.  In  hot- 
houses the  Red  Spider  feeds  during  the  whole 
year,  and  is  a great  pest  to  nurserymen  and 
gardeners.  It  spins  a sort  of  web  over  the 
leaves,  particularly  on  the  under  surface, 
and  sucks  the  juice  of  the  plants  with  its 
rostrum,  which  completely  enfeebles  and 
I defoliates  them.  Vincent  K<dlar  says  that 
frequently  sprinkling  the  plants  with  cold 
water  has  been  found  efficient  as  a means  of 
destroying  these  insects : fumigating  the 
hot-house  repeatedly  with  strong  tobacco 
1 smoke  also  injures  them  in  some  degree. 

! They  are  most  abundant  when  the  plants 
I are  kept  too  warm  in  summer  ; and  as  most 
( hot-house  plants  thrive  well  when  placed  in 
the  open  air  in  July  and  August,  placing 
1 them  out  will  almost  entirely  free  them  from 
these  insects.  When  hot-house  plants  are 
placed  in  the  open  air,  the  precaution  must 
be  taken  of  sinking  the  pots  in  a warm  dung 
or  tan-bed  to  keep  the  roots  warm.  The 
roots  being  preserved  in  this  way,  the  plants 
will  defy  the  coldest  weather  they  are  ever 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  in  summer.  For 
kidney-beans  that  are  trained  on  sticks  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  necessary  in  autumn  and 
winter  to  cleanse  the  sticks  from  all  loose 
rind,  os  the  Mites  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  within  it,  in  whole  families,  and  if 
! they  arc  not  destroyed,  proceed  from  It  to  the 
young  plants  the  ensuing  spring.  The  Ray 
Society  has  recently  published  a beautiful 
work  on  Spiders  by  J.  Blockwull,  Esq.,F.L.8. 


SPIDER  MONKEY.  ( Aides .)  A genus 
of  Quudrumnnn,  the  species  being  thus  called 
from  their  long  slender  limbs,  and  sprawling 
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movements.  They  exhibit  some  remarkable  f 
resemblances  to  the  human  conformation  in  , 
their  muscles,  and,  of  all  animals,  alone  | 
have  the  biceps  of  the  thigh  like  that  of  a 
man.  They  accordingly  make  little  use  of 
their  fore-hamls  in  progression.  Their  co- 
lours are  chiefly  or  wholly  black,  or  fulvous- 
gray  ; face  black,  or  flesh-coloured.  They 
are  gentle  and  confiding,  and  capable  of 
much  attachment. 

SPIRULA  : SPIRULIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  Ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq., 
of  the  British  Museum,  “ there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Spirula  is  the  nearest 
recent  ally  of  the  Ammonites , so  abundant 
and  so  numerous  in  kinds,  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent fossiliferous  strata.”  “ The  animal,” 
Mr.  Gray  observes,  “has  all  the  general  ex- 
ternal characters  of  the  cuttle-fish  ; that  is 


to  say,  it  has  a large  distinct  head  with  eyes 
on  each  side,  eight  short  conical  arms  with 
scries  of  small  discs  on  the  inner  side,  two 
long  arms  with  elongated  peduncles,  and  a 
bag-like  mantle  with  a process  in  the  middle 
above,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  anal  tube 
below  ; but  it  differs  from  the  cuttle-fish  in 
being  entirely  destitute  of  any  fins,  being 
rather  compressed  behind,  and  showing  in 
the  specimen  under  examination  a part  of 
the  whorls  of  the  shell  above  and  below  ; but 
from  the  ragged  edges  of  the  skin  it  appears 
as  if  this  shell  was  covered  with  a skin  when 
the  animul  is  alive,  und  that  the  exposure  of 
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the  surface  of  the  shell  has  only  been  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  animal,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  skin  over  the  shell,  from  the 
animal  having  been  placed  in  very  strong 
spirits  when  caught.  * * * The  mantle  is 
free  from  the  body  on  all  sides  at  its  oral 
edge,  and  without  any  cartilaginous  ridges  ; 
this  edge  is  formed  into  a point  on  the  centre 
of  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  into  two  mesial 
processes,  one  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
anal  funnel  on  the  ventral  side  ; the  funnel  is 
quite  free  from  the  mantle.  The  part  of  the 
shell  which  is  exposed  is  covered  with  minute 
rugosities  and  indistinct  reticulations,  some- 
what like  the  surface  of  a cuttle-fish  bone. 

“The  examination  of  this  animal  (con- 
tinues Mr.  G.)  confirms  me  in  the  opinion 
which  I expressed  in  the  ‘ Synops'13  of  the 
British  Museum*  (.1840,  p.  149.),  that  the 
Ammonites,  from  their  texture  and  the  small 
size  of  the  last  chamber,  are  internal  shells, 
and  should  be  arranged  with  the  Decapodous 
Cephalopods,  being  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  Spirulce  by  the  siphon  being  always 
on  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  whorls,  and  the 
septa  being  foliated  on  the  edge.  I am 
aware  that  this  opinion  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  of  many  zoologists  and  com- 
parative anatomists,  for  Mr.  Owen,  in  the 
Inst  arrangement  of  these  animals  (Todd, 
Ency.  Comp.  Anat.),  though  he  places  the 
Spirulce  with  the  Dibranchiatc  Cephalopods, 
places  the  Ammonites  with  Tetrabranchxata 
next  to  Nautilus,  with  the  following  cha- 
racter, “ animal  unknown,  presumed  to  re- 
semble the  Nautilus .” 

SPONDYLUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  a rough  and  foli- 
ated bivalve  shell,  with  spines  and  plaits  ; 
the  valves  closely  united  by  two  strong  teeth. 
Like  the  Pectens,  the  margins  of  the  mantle 
of  the  animal  are  garnished  with  two  rows 
of  tentacula,  and  in  the  outer  row  there  are 


several  terminated  with  coloured  tubercles  : 
in  front  of  the  abdomen  is  a broad  radiated 
disc  with  a short  pedicle,  capable  of  contrac- 
tion and  elongation  ; and  from  its  centre 
there  hangs  a thread  terminated  with  an 
oval  mass,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
They  live  at  great  depths  in  the  sea,  and 
attach  themselves  to  corals,  &c.  They  are 
also  frequently  found  adhering  to  anchors, 
cannons,  and  other  iron  articles  that  have 
been  for  some  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and 


of  very  vivid  colours,  such  as  bright  red, 
pink,  and  yellow,  or  orange.  Borne  of  the 
specie?  of  Spondylua,  a*  the  water-clam  J 
(Sjtonf/ylus  varius  t,  form  a series  of  chambers  1 
by  secreting  successive  layers  of  nacreous 
shell  at  a distance  from  each  other.  The 
genus  is  included  in  the  Ostracean  family  of 
the  A cephalous  Ttstacta,  by  Cuvier.  The 
Spondyli  are  eaten  like  Oysters  ; and  the 
form  of  their  shells  is  generally  modified  by 
the  surface  of  the  objects  on  which  they  grow. 
They  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  American  coasts. 

SPONGE.  {Spongia.')  A cellular  fibrous 
tissue,  or  reticulated  i>orous  substance,  found 
adhering  to  rocks,  and  produced  by  minute 
Polypi,  — animals  almost  imperceptibly 
small,  — which  live  in  the  tea.  This  tissue 
is  covered  in  its  recent  state  with  a kind  of 
thin  coat  of  animal  jelly,  susceptible  of  a 
slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being 
touched  — its  only  symptom  of  vitality. 
After  death  this  soft  gelatinous  matter  dis- 
appears. Every  coast,  from  the  Equator  to 
the  highest  Polar  regions,  furnishes  some 
species  of  Sponge ; but  they  exist  in  much 
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greater  abundance  in  warm  latitudes  than 
in  cold,  and  they  attain  also  a much  greater 
size.  “ There  are  certain  forms  of  organiza- 
tion,” observes  Mr.  Rvmer  Jones,  “so  closely 
allied  to  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  included.  Such 
arc  the  Sponges,  which,  although  bv  com- 
mon consent  admitted  into  the  animal  series, 
will  be  found  to  be  excluded,  by  almost 
every  point  of  their  structure,  from  all  the 
definitions  of  an  animal  hitherto  devised. 
What  is  an  animal  ? How  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  contrasted  with  a mineral  or  a 
vegetable  ? The  concise  axiom  of  Linnaeus 
upon  this  subject  is  well  known,— ‘Stones 
grow  ; vegetables  grow  and  lire ; animals 
grow,  lire,  and  feel.’  The  capability  of 
feeling,  therefore,  formed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Linnaius,  the  great  characteristic  separating 
the  animal  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  * 
vet,  in  the  class  before  us,  no  indication  of 
sensation  has  been  witnessed  : contact,  how- 
ever rude,  excites  no  movement  or  contrac- 
tion which  might  indicate  its  being  perceh ed; 
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no  torture  has  ever  elicited  from  them  an 
intimation  of  suffering ; they  have  been 
1 pinched  with  forceps,  lacerated  in  all  direc- 
tions, bored  with  hot  irons,  and  attacked 
with  the  most  energetic  chemical  stimuli, 
without  shrinking  or  exhibiting  the  remotest 
appearance  of  sensibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  vegetable  world  we  have  plants 
which  apparently  feel  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  The  sensitive  plant,  for  example, 
which  droops  its  leaves  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  would  have  far  greater  claims  to  be 
considered  as  being  an  animal  than  the 
sponges,  of  which  we  are  speaking.” 

\V  e have  thought  proper  to  introduce  the 
foregoing  quotation,  there  being  no  point  of 
dispute  in  natural  history  which  has  been 
more  often  or  more  fiercely  contested  than 
the  true  nature  of  sponges.  That  the  animal 
and  vegetable  organizations  both  terminate 
obscurely  toward  the  inorganic  structures  of 
creation,  and  that  in  this  approach  to  their 
common  boundary  they  touch  and  melt  into 
each  other  ut  more  than  one  point,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
the  slightest  consideration  ; and  it  cannot 
be  woudered  at  that  in  this  instance,  where 
the  lines  of  demarcation  are  so  indistinct, 
different  reasoners  have  come  to  diiferent 
conclusions.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  Johnston, 
who  omits  them  in  his  work  on  British  Zoo- 
phvta,  asserting  that  they  have  no  animal 
structure  or  individual  organs,  and  exhibit 
no  one  function  usually  supposed  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  animal  kingdom.  “ Like 
vegetables,”  he  says,  “ they  are  permanently 
fixed  ; like  vegetables,  they  arc  non-irri- 
table  ; their  movements,  like  those  of  vege- 
tables, are  extrinsical  and  involuntary  ; their 
nutriment  is  elaborated  in  no  appropriated 
digestive  sac  ; and,  like  cryptogamous  vege- 
tables or  algae,  they  usually  grow  and  ramify 
in  forms  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
and  if  thev  present  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  the  imbibition  of  their  food,  and  in 
their  seoretions,  yet  even  in  these  they  evince 
a nearer  affinity  to  plants  than  to  any  ani- 
mal whatever.” 

We  all  know  that  the  common  Sponge  is 
made  up  of  horny,  elastic  fibres  of  great 
delicacy,  united  with  each  other  in  every 
possible  direction,  so  os  to  form  innume- 
rable canals,  which  traverse  its  substunce  in 
all  directions  ; and  to  this  structure  it  owes 
its  useful  properties,  the  resiliency  of  the 
fibre*  composing  it  making  them,  after  com- 
pression, return  to  their  former  state.  But 
it  L principally  to  the  observations  of  I)r. 
Grant  (which  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
naturalists)  that  we  owe  the  elucidation  of 
the  real  character  of  the  spongy  structure, 
and  of  its  vital  action.  The  dried  sponge  is 
only  the  skeleton  of  the  living  animul  : in 
its  original  state,  before  it  was  withdrawn 
from  its  native  element,  every  filament  of 
its  substance  wa-s  coated  over  with  a thin 
film  of  glairy  semifluid  matter,  composed  of 
aggregated  transparent  globules,  which  was 
the  living  part  of  the  sponge,  secreting,  as  it 
extended  itself,  the  horny  fibres  which  ure 
imbedded  in  it.  When  Sponges  are  ex- 
amined in  their  living  state  and  natural 
condition,  a constant  and  rapid  stream  of 


water  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  larger  orifices 
or  vents.  This  stream  is  made  uppareut  by 
the  movement  of  the  minute  particles  con- 
tained in  it,  and  by  the  disturbunee  of  those 
which  may  be  floating  in  the  surrounding 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  made 
apparent  that  water  is  as  constantly  being 
imbibed  through  the  minute  pores  ; und 
that,  after  traversiug  the  smaller  cavities  of 
the  spongy  structure,  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  canals  through  which  it  is  expelled.  No 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  movement, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any  : no  cilia  have 
been  discovered  ; and  the  tissues  are  pos- 
sessed of  so  little  contractility,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  the  fluid  propelled 
through  the  tubes  by  any  mechanical  influ- 
ence on  their  part.  That  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  the  Sponges  depend  on  the  water 
which  enters  the  pores,  and  on  the  minute 
substances  it  holds  in  solution,  appears  evi- 
dent. And  not  only  does  this  circulation  of 
fluid  answer  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  it 
is  subservient  also  to  the  process  of  excre- 
tion. On  watching  the  currents  of  water 
that  issue  from  the  vents,  it  is  observed  that 
minute  fiocculent  particles  are  incessantly 
detached  and  carried  out  by  them.  “ The 
growth  of  the  Sponge  is  thus  provided  for  ; 
the  living  gelatinous  matter  continually  ae-  ! 
cumulates,  and,  as  it  spreads  in  every  direc-  I 
tion,  secretes  and  deposits,  in  the  form  pecu-  I 
liar  to  its  species,  the  fibrous  material  and 
earthy  spicula  which  characterize  the  ske- 
leton.” From  this  description  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a Sponge  it  will  be  apparent  that  all 
parts  of  the  mass  are  similarly  organized  : 
a necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  each 
part  is  able  to  carry  on,  independently  of 
the  rest,  those  functions  needful  for  exist- 
ence. If,  therefore,  a Sponge  be  mechani- 
cally divided  into  several  pieces,  every  por- 
tion becomes  a distinct  animal. 

41  The  multiplication  ol  Sponges,  however,'* 
as  is  observed  by  the  author  before  quoted, 
and  to  whose  able  work  we  again  refer,  “ is 
effected  in  another  manner,  which  is  the 
ordinary  mode  of  their  reproduction,  and 
forms  a very  interesting  portion  of  their 
history.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  if  a 
living  Sponge  he  cut  to  pieces,  the  channels 
in  its  interior  are  found  to  have  their  walls 
studded  with  yellowish  gelatinous  granules, 
developed  in  the  living  parenchyma  which 
lines  them  ; these  granules  are  the  germs  or 
gemmules  from  which  a future  race  will 
spring  ; they  seem  to  be  formed  indifferently 
in  all  parts  of  the  mass,  sprouting  as  it  were 
from  the  albuminous  crust  which  coats  the 
skeleton,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
organs  appropriated  to  their  development. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  arc  found  tc 
project  more  and  more  into  the  canals  which 
ramify  through  the  Sponge,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  of  locomotion  of  a 
description  which  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  mention.  The  gemmulc  assumes 
an  ovoid  form,  and  a large  portion  of  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  innumerable 
vibrating  hairs  or  cilia,  as  they  are  denomi- 
nated, which  are  of  inconceivable  minute- 
ness, yet  individually  capable  of  exercising 
rapid  movements,  which  produce  currents 


in  the  surrounding  fluid.  As  soon,  there 
fore,  ns  a gemmule  is  sufficiently  mature,  it 
becomes  detached  from  the  nidus  where  it 
was  formed,  and  whirled  along  by  the  is- 
suing streams  which  are  expelled  through 
the  fecal  orifices  of  the  parent,  it  escapes 
into  the  water  around.  Instead,  however, 
of  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  so  apparently 
helpless  a particle  of  jelly  might  be  expected 
to  do,  the  ceaseless  vibration  of  the  cilia 
upon  its  surface  propels  it  rapidly  along, 
until,  being  'removed  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  its  original,  it  attaches  itself  to  a 
proper  object,  and,  losing  the  locomotive 
cilia  which  it  at  first  possessed,  it  becomes 
fixed  and  motionless,  and  developes  within 
its  substance  the  skeleton  peculiar  to  its 
species,  exhibiting  by  degrees  the  form  of 
the  individual  from  which  it  sprung.”  The 
uses  to  which  the  Sponges  of  commerce  are 
applied  are  various  and  well  known.  They 
are  usually  prepared  before  they  come  to 
the  market,  by  being  beaten  and  soaked  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  a view  to  bleach 
them,  and  to  dissolve  any  adherent  portions 
of  carbonated  lime.  The  late  Dr.  Johnston  s 
work  onBritish  Sponges  is  an  admirable  book ; 
but  naturalists  are  looking  for  a more  extend- 
ed treatise  by  Dr.  Bowerbanlc,F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

SPONGE-CRAB.  [See  Dromia.] 

SPONGILLA.  The  generic  name  for  our 
well-known  fresh-water  Sponge,  which  is 
found  growing  in  canals,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  locks. 

SPOONBILL.  ( Platalea .)  A genus  of 
Grail atorial  birds,  of  which  the  two  best 
known  species  are  the  White  and  the  Ro- 
seate Spoonbill;  the  former  appearing  to  be 
a general  inhabitant  of  the  Old  Continent, 
and  the  latter  of  the  New.  In  their  general 
structure  and  habits  they  are  allied  to  the 
Storks  and  Herons  ; but  their  beak,  from 
which  their  name  is  derived,  is  long,  flat, 
and  broad  throughout  its  length,'  widening 
and  flattening  more  particularly  at  the  end, 
bo  as  to  form  a round  spatula-like  disc. 

The  WniTE  Spoonbill  ( Platalea  leuco- 
rodia)  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length  ; 
its  beak  is  eight  inches  and  a half,  and  dusky, 
with  several  undulated  transverse  ridges  of 
black,  and  the  tip  of  an  orange-yellow.  The 
feathers  at  the  hack  of  the  head  form  a beau- 
tiful crest,  which  is  of  a yellowish  colour. 
The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  of  a pure  white, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  which  is 
yellowish  buff:  the  naked  space  round  the 
eyes  and  on  the  throat  pnlc  yellow;  the 
base  of  the  latter  part  slightly  tinged  with 
rufous.  The  Spoonbill  frequents  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  migrating  with  the 
Herons  and  Storks  ; but  in  England  it  is 
now  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a high  tree  near  the  sea-side,  where  the 
female  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  gene- 
rally marked  with  a few  pale  red  spots: 
during  breeding-time  this  bird  is  very  cla- 
morous. It  feeds  upon  small  fish,  frogs, 
snails,  and  aquatic  insects  : the  flesh  is  high- 
coloured  when  dressed,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  flavour  of  a goose.  The  trachea  is  cu- 
riously formed,  having  a double  flexure,  like 
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the  figure  8.  but  the  convolutions  do  not  I 
cross  each  other,  the  points  of  contact  being  I 
united  by  a fine  membrane. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  (Platalea  Ayar 
ja ) is  a most  elegant  species,  two  feet  three  i 
inches  in  length  : the  beak,  six  inches  in 
length,  and  marked  all  round  with  a groove 
parallel  to  the  margin,  is  of  a grayish  white,  I 
and  slightly  transparent,  showing  the  ramifi- 
cations  of  its  blood-vessels  : the  forehead  and 
throat  are  naked,  and  whitish.  The  plumage  j 
is  of  a fine  rose-colour,  deepest  on  the  wings  ; i 
the  tail  coverts  crimson  : the  legs  gray  ; the  | 
claws  dusky.  It  inhabits  Guiana,  Mexico,  j 
and  other  parts  of  America  : and.  its  habits  jj 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  white  species.  . j 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  4 Voyage  up  the  Ama-  ' j 
zon,’  alludes  to  this  species  as  being  very  ■[ 
abundant  in  that  wildly  magnificent  region, 
and  as  excelling  (with  the  scarlet  ibis,  which 
he  names  with  it)  all  the  water-birds  in  por- 
geousness  and  delicate  colouring.  The 
roseate  Spoonbills,”  he  adds.*4  do  not  migrate,  j 
as  do  the  ibises,  being  quite  common  upon 
the  whole  coast,  and  sometimes  being  seen  I 
far  up  the  Amazon  in  summer.  The  delicate 
roseate  of  their  central  colouring,  with  the 
rich  lustrous  carmine  of  their  shoulders  and 
breast-tufts,  os  well  as  the  singular  formation 
of  their  bills,  render  them  objects  of  great  ; 
interest  as  well  as  beauty.  The v are  seen  , 
fishing  for  shrimps  and  other  small  matters  j 
along  the  edges  of  the  water,  or  m the  mud  i 
left  exposed  bv  the  ebbing  tide,  and,  as  thev  j 
cat.  grind  the ‘food  in  their  mandibles  moved 
laterally.  As  well  as  the  ibis,  they  arc  ex- 
ceedingly shy  at  every  season  except  when 
breeding.  They  breed  in  the  same  pieces  | 
with  the  scarlet  ibises  nnd  wood  ibises,  nna  , 
the  nests  of  the  three  resemble  each  other  | 
in  every  respect  hut  in  size.  The  eggs  ot 
the  Spoonbill  arc  from  three  to  four,  large,  | 
white,  and  much  spotted  with  brown. 

SPRAT.  ( Clvjyea  sprattus.)  This  fish  is 
bo  much  allied  to  the  Herring  in  all  points 
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I except  in  size,  t w 

I tor  its  young  : its  distinctive  characters  are 
however,  sufficiently  evident  on  examina- 
tion. The  chief  difference  consists  in  the 
I abdomen,  which  in  the  Sprat  is  more  strongly 
i serrated  : the  back  fin  is  also  placed  farther 
from  the  head  than  in  the  Herring,  and  the 
under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  : the  tai. 
is  deeply  forked  ; the  scales  are  large,  round, 
and  deciduous  ; the  upper  part  of  the  heac 
■ and  back  dark  blue,  with  green  reflections 
1 passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  6ides  ana 
belly.  In  length  a full-sized  Sprat  measures 
I ?1*  inches,  and  nearly  an  inch  and  a quartet 
in  depth.  These  fish  are  taken  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  our  coasts,  particularly  the 
southern  and  western  ; and  though  not  so 
valuable  as  Herrings,  their  coming  into  the 
market  in  immense  quantities  and  at  a very 
moderate  price  immediately  after  the  Her- 
ring season  is  over,  they  prove  very  useful  as  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  food  during  the  winter 
months.  The  fishing  season  begins  early  in 
November ; and  in  dark,  foggy  nights,  es- 
pecially, large  shoals  are  often  taken.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  supply  occasionally,  that 
| many  thousand  tons  are  in  some  seasons  sold 
| to  the  Kentish  hop-growers  and  farmers  for 
I the  express  purpose  of  being  used  as  manure. 

j SPRINGBOK,  or  SPRINGBUCK.  (.Anti- 
I lope  Euchure.)  Few  Antelopes  are  more 
entitled  to  our  notice  than  tiie  graceful 
j Springbok,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
; extraordinary  perpendicular  leaps  it  makes 
when  alarmed,  or  as  it  scours  the  plain. 

I These  animals  are  gregarious,  und  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  their  habits  of  ini- 
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gration.  The  vast  wilds  in  the  interior  of 
i South  Africu,  which  they  inhabit  in  almost 
j incredible  multitudes,  are  subject  to  seasons 
of  such  excessive  drought  that  not  a green 
leaf  or  a blade  of  grass  is  visible.  When  this 
scene  of  barrenness  occurs,  myriads  of  Spring- 
I bucks  make  their  way  towards  the  fertile 
1 cultivated  districts,  which  they  literally  in- 
| undate,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  colonist, 
l who  is  compelled  to  drive  his  flocks  and 
herds  to  a distant  pasturage  while  the  work 
of  desolation  is  going  on.  They  continue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  for  two  or 
three  months  ; when  the  rainy  season  has 


set  in  they  return  in  troops  of  many  thou- 
sands, covering  the  extensive  plains  for  se- 
veral hours  in  their  passage.  But  their  mi- 
grations are  not  made  with  impunity  : lions, 
hytenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  make  great 
havoc  in  their  runks  ; and  the  gun  of  the 
colonist  is  used  with  unerring  aim.  Several 
English  travellers  have  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed these  extraordinary  marches,  among 
whom  is  Mr.  Pringle,  who  6ays  that  he  once 
passed  through  one  of  these  migratory  hordes,  - 
near  the  Little  Fish  river,  which  whitened, 
or  rather  speckled,  the  country  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ; and  he  estimates  the  num-  ! 
hers  at  one  time  in  view,  at  not  less  than 
25,000  or  30,000.  The  general  colour  of  the 
Springbuck  is  a light  yellowish  brown  ; the 
sides  and  belly  divided  by  a broad  band  of 
chestnut,  which  runs  down  part  of  the  shoul- 
ders : the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  white, 
the  lower  black  ; and  from  the  tail  some 
way  up  the  back  is  a 6tripe  of  white,  ex- 
pansible at  pleasure.  When  taken  young 
the  Springbuck  is  easily  tamed,  and  displays 
the  confident  sportiveness  of  a goat. 

SQUALUS  : SQUALIDyF.  A genus  and 
family  of  cartilaginous  voracious  fishes.  [See 
Shark.] 

SQUATINA.  [See  Angel-fish.] 

SQUILL  A:  or  MANTIS  CRABS.  A genus 
of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  order  Stoma- 
poda.  Its  carapace  only  covers  the  anterior 
half  of  the  thorax  ; the  hinder  being  formed 
of  rings  like  those  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
provided  with  enormous  claws,  terminating 
in  a sharp  hook  ; the  last  joint  furnished  I 
with  six  sharp  projecting  spines,  and  the 
preceding  joint  with  tliree,  and  so  hollowed  . 
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as  to  render  this  claw  a most  efficient  in- 
strument of  prehension  ; bearing  a consider- 
ate rcsemblance  to  the  fore  legs  of  the  or- 
thopterous genus  Mantis:  hence  the  more 
popular  name  applied  to  the  species  of  this 
genus.  The  other  foot-jaws,  and  the  three 
anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  members,  share 
in  this  conformation,  and  serve  to  hold  the 
prey  against  the  mouth.  The  three  pos- 
terior pairs  of  legs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
annulated  portion  of  the  thorax,  are  fur- 
nished with  a brush  instead  of  a hook  at  their 
extremities,  and  more  resemble  the  abdomi- 
nul  swimming-legs.  The  tail  is  expanded 
into  a broad  fin.  By  the  nutureof  its  confor- 
mation we  see  that  this  animal  is  adapted  both 
for  seizing  and  holding  its  prey,  as  well  as 
for  swimming,  but  not  at  all  for  walking. 
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SQUIRREL.  ( Sciurus .)  A genua  of  Ro- 
dent mammalia,  characterized  by  the  lower 
incisors  being  very  compressed,  and  the  tail 
long  and  bushy.  'From  this  latter  member 
being  turned  over  its  back  when  the  animal 
is  in  a state  of  rest,  the  genus  has  derived  ita 
scientific  name,  sciurus  ( akia , a shade,  and 
oura , a tail),  of  which  the  English  is  only 
a corruption.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes, 
with  a trace  of  an  anterior  thumb  j the  hinder 
feet  have  five  distinct  toes : there  are  four 
molars  to  each  jaw,  and  a very  small  addi- 
tional one  in  front,  which  soon  falls.  The 
head  is  large,  the  eyes  promiuent : they  are 
active  animals,  ascending  trees  with  facility. 
Their  beauty  and  extreme  neatness  com- 
bined with  their  light  and  graceful  motions 
have  made  them  general  favourites. 


The  Common  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  vulgaris') 
is  completely  formed  for  an  arboreal  life; 
and  its  tail  is  extremely  long,  beautiful, 
and  spreading.  Its  general  length  from 
the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  about  fifteen 
inches.  The  ears  are  terminated  by  long 
tufts  of  hair  ; the  colour  of  the  head,  body, 
tail,  and  legs,  is  a bright  reddish  brown  ; 
the  belly  and  breast  are  white  ; the  eyes 
large,  black,  and  sparkling  ; the  fore  feet 
strong,  sharp,  and  well  adapted  to  hold  its 
food  ; the  legs  short  and  muscular  ; the 
toes  long  ; and  the  nails  sharp  and  strong. 
The  upper  lip  is  cleft ; the  fur  short  and 
silky  ; there  are  four  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  five  in  the  upper, 
the  first  of  which  is  only  a small  tubercle  ; 
and  the  incisors  are  two  in  each  jaw.  When 
on  the  ground,  they  move  by  successive 
leaps,  with  the  tail  extended  and  undu- 
lating; when  sitting,  the  tail  is  elevated 
over  their  backs  like  a plume  : but  the  forest 
is  their  home,  and  they  display  wonderful 
ability  in  leaping  from  bough  to  bough. 
The  Squirrel  lives  upon  nuts,  acorns,  beech- 
most,  the  hark  of  young  trees,  leaf-buds,  and 
tender  shoots.  Like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  it 
generally  sits  on  its  hinder  legs,  using  its 
fore  paws  to  convey  its  food  to  the  mouth. 
It  is  most  provident  in  laying  up  its  winter 
stores,  not  merely  in  one  place  of  safety,  but 
in  several  holes  of  trees,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  own  retreat  ; and  there 
vast  magazines  of  nuts  and  acorns  are  to  be 
found  in  that  dreary  season  when  the  trees 
are  divested  both  of  their  fruits  and  foliage. 
The  Squirrel’s  nest  is  constructed  with  great 
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returns  to  its  home  by  similar  arboreal  paths, 
unattainable  by  any  other  quadruped.  Their 
agility  is  such  that  it  is  a very  difficult  tiling 
to  shoot  a Squirrel  in  motion.  **  The>  have 
been  seen,  when  hard  pressed,  and  when  the 
distance  to  the  next  tree  lias  been  tarrond 
their  most  extravagant  leaps,  to  throw  them- 
selves off,  spreading  abroad  their  limbs  so  as 
to  make  their  txxly  as  parachute-like  a* 
possible  to  break  their  fall ; and  on  reaching 
the  ground  without  harm,  bound  along  for 
the  few  intervening  paces,  and  ascend  the 
tree  with  a celerity  almost  too  quick  for  the 
eye  to  follow.”  The  Common  Squirrel  in- 
habits Europe,  North  America,  and  the 
northern  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  In 
Sweden  and  Lapland  the  colour  changes  to 
gray  in  the  winter  season  ; in  Siberia  it  is 
often  seen  entirely  white  : and  even  in  this 
country  some  slight  variation  in  the  colour 
is  observable ; sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  found 
with  the  tail  milk-white,  all  the  other  parts 
being  of  the  usual  colour.  When  in  cap- 
tivity the  Squirrel  may  be  said  to  be  always 
in  motion. 


TheGBET  Squirrel  (Sciurys  Carolincnsis) 
is  extremely  common  in  North  America, 
especially  in  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut 
forests.  Formerly  it  was  so  abundant  in 
many  districts  os  to  become  a scourge  to  the 
inhabitants.  Its  colour  is  usually  a fine 
bluish-gray,  mixed  with  a slight  tinge  of 
orange,  and  the  tail  is  edged  with  white.  It 
is  a small  species,  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  activity,  and  when  kept  in  confinement 
is  exceedingly  playful  and  mischievous. 

The  Fox  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  vulpbtus)  is 
a large  species,  and  inhabits,  exclusively,  the 
pine  forests  of  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  body  is  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  the  tail  sixteen.  The  colour  is  gray  and 
block,  or  mottled. 

The  Cat  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  cinercus)  is 
distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  the  texture 
of  its  fur.  The  length  of  the  body  is  twelve 
inches,  and  of  the  toil  fourteen  : the  colour 
cinereous  above,  and  white  beneath  : the  tail 
is  less  distichous  than  in  the  others,  and 
striped  with  black.  It  has  four  molar  teeth 
only  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  Red  Squirrel,  or  Hudson’s  Bat 
Squirrel, (Sciurus  Hudsonius \ is  a beautiful 
species,  inhabiting  the  pine-forests  of  Uud- 

xixC  U4 r ■ , son’s  Bay  and  the  Northern  States  of  Ame- 

art,  of  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  curiously  rica  it  is  marked  along  the  middle  of  the 
interlaced,  and  usually  placed  either  in  the  back  wjth  a ferruginous  line  from  head  to 
hollow  of  a tree,  or  in  the  fork  between  two  tail  the  s5(ics  are  paler ; and  the  belly  wof 
branches,  where  it  is  well  defended  from  Q le  ash-colour,  mottled  with  black.  The 
the  weather,  and  can  be  least  easily  dis-  tan  which  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  bushy  as 
covered.  Here,  generally  in  May  or  June,  t]mt  of  the  common  kind,  is  of  a ferruginous 
the  little  animal  brings  forth  its  young,  the  colour,  barred  with  black  ; and  towards  the 
voun"  family  rarely  consisting  of  more  than  t-  has  a broad  belt  of  the  same  colour,  in 
four  or  five.  The  Squirrel  never  appears  m si£e  u is  6omewhat  less  than  the  European 
the  open  fields,  but  keeps  among  the  tallest  ^uirrel. 

trees,  and  avoids  as  ujouMjJhe  | xhe  Barb*rt  SoriRREL.  (Scivr*,  (**»- 


habitations  of  men.  It  is  so  extremely  vi 
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marked  with  two  white  stripes  ; the  belly  is 
wlute  ; and  the  tail,  which  is  bushy,  is  regu- 
larly marked  with  shades  of  black.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  Squirrel. 

Squirrel.  ( Sciurus  palma- 
rum.)  This  species  has  acquired  its  name 
j trom  its  being  commonly  seen  frisking  about 
palm  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  It  princi- 
| pally  teeds  on  fruit,  and  is  said  to  be  very 


Pholidotus,  in  which  the  body  is  covered 
with  scales.  On  the  island  of  ChiloS  the 
truly  remarkable  genus  Chiasognathus  occurs, 
in  the  male  of  which  the  mandibles  are 
longer  than  the  body,  bent  down  towurds 
the  tip,  where  they  are  reflexed  ; on  their 
under  side,  at  the  base,  there  is  a long  horn. 
Our  figure  will  illustrate  the  form  of  this 
curious  insect  better  than  the  longest  de- 
scription ; that  with  the  long  jaws  shows  the 


Palm  squirrel,  — (scidros  palmarom.) 

fond  of  the  palm  wine,  which  is  extracted 
trom  the  cocoa  trees.  The  female  lays  her 
young  m the  holes  of  old  walls.  This  spe- 
cies is  not  unfrequently  brought  alive  to  this 
country. 

The  Plantain  Squirrel.  ( Sciurus  bili- 
neatus. ) This  pretty  species  is  a native  of 
Java,  and  is  constantly  kept  by  the  Javanese 
as  a pet.  One  which  Mr.  Adams  obtained 
when  visiting  that  country  in  the  Samarang, 
i ?e,,de^c/lb,®9  M “an  amusmg  little  animal, 
full  of  frolic,  and  as  playful  as  a kitten.  lie 
never  carried  his  tail  over  his  back,  like  the 
greater  number  of  his  consimilars,  but  would 
trail  it  gracefully  along  the  ground.  When 
angry,  he  would  dilate  this  ornamental  ap- 
pendage, and  bristle  up  the  hairs,  like  an 
irritated  cat.  His  natural  cry  was  a weak 
chirping  sound,  but  when  teazed  beyond  his 
powers  of  endurance,  he  would  make  a sharp, 
low,  and  passionate  noise.  He  seemed  to 
court  caresses,  and  would  receive  them  with 
pleasure.  His  food  consisted  of  bananas  and 
cocoa-nuts,  which  he  would  usually  nibble 
like  a rat,  though  sometimes  he  would  pluce 
it  between  his  paws.  He  was  a remarkably 
cleanly  little  creature,  continually  dressing 
his  fur  in  the  manner  of  the  Felirue.  When 
he  slept,  he  rolled  himself  up  like  the  dor- 
mouse, with  his  tail  encircling  his  body 
Always  active  and  blithe,  he  would  some- 
times i>erform  feats  of  extraordinari  agility 
bounding  to  great  distances,  and  clinging  to’ 
every  object  within  his  reach.” 

STAG.  [See  Deer,  Red.] 

STAG-BEETLE.  In  the  article  Lccanus 
we  have  entered  at  some  length  on  a de- 
scription of  the  most  common  genus  of  the 
Stay -be* tie.  We  may  here  refer  our  readers 
to  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  ge- 
nera of  exotic  LucanvUz.  In  Australia  we 
find  the  genus  Lamprima,  in  which  the  pre- 
valent colouring  is  metallic  green  ; the 
mandibles  are  short,  and  clothed  with  hairs 
on  the  inside.  In  New  Zealand  occurs  the 
genus  Dendroblaxy  which  at  first  sight  re- 
sembles a Bmall  species  of  Dynostes.  In 
South  America  we  meet  with  the  genus 


0HI4900NATHC8  OP.ANTII — MALE. 

male,  while  the  figure  of  the  thorax  and  head 
represent  those  of  the  female,  in  which  the 


BEAT)  AND  THORAX  OP  FEMALE  (O.ORANTU.) 

mandibles  are  very  short.  Another  curious 
a^ied  to  this  is  Sphenognathus,  a native 
of  Columbia. 

STAI'n YLINUS  : STAPrtYI.INID/E. 

A genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects. 
I hey  have  in  general  the  heud  large  and 
Mat,  strong  mandibles,  an- 
tennal short,  the  thorax  as 
broad  as  the  abdomen,  the 
elytra  truncate  at  the  tip, 
but  still  covering  the  wings, 
which  are  of  ordinary  size. 

The  species  are  usually  found 
under  dead  leaves,  stones, 
dung,  Sec.  Our  figure  repre- 
sents the  Stajthylinui i (Ocy- 
pug)  olens,  a large  and  cha- 
racteristic species  of  the  fa- 
mily. which  is  very  common 
in  this  country,  nnd  bv  many 
known  familiarly  as  the  btaphtlinub 
Uevil  s Coach  Horse.”  olenb. 
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Dr.  Erichson,  of  Berlin,  has  published,  in 
one  volume,  a monograph  of  all  the  specie*. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 

STAR-FISHES.  [See  Asterias,  p.  41.] 

STARLING.  (Stumui r.)  A genus  of 

Passerine  birds,  having  the  beak  compressed, 
particularly  towards  the  point,  which  is 
blunt  and  nail-like.  Of  these,  the  best 
known  species  is  the  Common  Starli.no 
( Stumus  vulgaris),  which  is  about  the  size 
of  the  blackbird  : the  bill  is  straight,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  of  a yellowish  brown  ; in  old 
birds  deep  yellow  : the  whole  plumage  dark, 
glossed  with  green,  blue,  purple,  and  copper, 
each  feather  being  marked  at  the  end  with  a 
pale  yellow  spot : the  wing-coverts  are  edged 
with  yellowish-brown  ; the  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  dusky,  with  light  edges  : the  legs 
are  reddish  brown.  The  Starling  is  an  in- 
habitant of  almost  every  climate  ; and  as  it 
is  a familiar  bird,  and  easily  trained  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  its  habits  have  been 
more  frequently  observed  than  those  of  most 
other  birds.  They  make  an  artless  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  the  eaves  of  old  houses,  towers, 
and  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.  In  the  au- 
tumn they  fly  in  vast  flocks,  and  may  be 
known  at  a great  distance  by  their  whirling 
mode  of  flight.  So  attached  are  they  to 
society,  that  they  not  only  join  those  of  their 
own  species,  but  also  birds  of  a different  kind, 
and  are  frequently  seen  in  company  with 
Redwings,  Fieldfares,  Jackdaws,  &c.  _ Their 
principal  food  consists  of  worms,  6nails,  and 
caterpillars  ; they  also  eat  various  kinds  of 
grain,  seeds,  and  berries  ; are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly fond  of  cherries  ; and  are  accused 
of  breaking  and  Bucking  the  eggs  of  other 
birds.  They  are  very  docile  in  confinement, 
and  may  be  easily  taught  to  repeat  short 
phrases,  or  whistle  tunes,  with  great  exact- 
ness,— their  powers  of  imitation  being  con- 
siderable. 


wan  tonne**  or  error.  The  farmer  complain* 
that  it  Buck*  hi*  pigeons'  eggs,  and.  when 
the  gunner  and  hi*  assembled  partv  with  to 
try  their  new'  percussion  cap,  the  keeper  i* 
ordered  to  close  the  hole*  of  entrance  into 
the  dovecot  overnight ; and  the  next  morn- 
ing three  or  four  dozen  of  Starling*  are  cap- 
tured to  be  shot  : while  the  keeper,  that  slave 
of  Nimrod,  receives  thanks,  and  often  a boon, 
from  the  surrounding  sportsmen,  for  having 
freed  the  dovecot  from  such  a pest.  Ala*  J 
these  poor  Starlings  had  merely  resorted  to 
it  for  shelter  and  protection,  and  were  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  fragment*  of  egg- 
shells which  were  strewed  upon  the  floor. 
These  fragments  were  the  work  of  deep- 
designing knaves,  and  not  of  the  harmless 
starling.  The  rat  and  the  weasel  were  the 
real  destroyers  ; but  they  had  done  the  deed 
of  mischief  in  the  dark,  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected ; while  the  stranger  Starling*  were 
taken,  condemned,  and  executed,  for  having 
been  found  in  a place  built  for  other  tenant* 
of  a more  profitable  description.” 

We  take  leave  also  to  add  a few  lines  re- 
specting thi3  bird  from  the  ‘Journal  of  a Na- 
turalist.’ “ They  vastly  delight,  in  a bright 
autumnal  morning,  to  sit  basking  and  preen- 
ing themselves  on  the  summit  of  a tree, 
chattering  all  together  in  a low  song-like 
note.  There  is  something  singularly  curious 
and  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  these  birds 
previous  to  their  nightly  retirement,  by  the 
variety  and  intricacy  of  the  evolutious  they 
execute  at  that  time.  They  will  form  them- 
selves, perhaps,  into  a triangle,  then  shoot 
into  a long,  pear-shaped  figure,  expand  like 
a sheet,  wheel  into  a ball,  as  Pliny  observe*, 
each  individual  striving  to  get  into  the 
centre,  &c.,  with  a promptitude  more  like 
parade  movements  than  the  actions  of  birds. 
As  the  breeding  season  advances,  these  pro- 
digious flights  divide,  and  finally  separate 
into  pairs,  and  form  their  summer  settle- 
ments ; but  probably  the  vast  body  of  them 
leaves  the  kingdom.” 

A second  species  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  its  uniform  colour,  wanting  the  whitish 
spots,  and  having  the  feathers  longer  and 
more  pointed.  This  is  the  Stumus  unicoior. 

ST  AUROPUS.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Le- 
pidoptera,  containing  the 

Stauropus  fagi,  or  Lobster  Moth. 
This  Moth  is  found  in  various  part* 
of  the  south  of  England,  but  is  compara- 
tively rare.  It  varies  from  two  inches  and 


STARRING. — (9  TURN  O 8 VUT-OA.RI9.) 

“The  Starling  shall  always  have  a friend 
in  me,”  says  that  genuine  defender  of  the 
feathered  race,  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  “ I 
admire  it  for  its  fine  shape  and  lovely  plu- 
mage ; I protect  it  for  its  wild  and  varied 
song  ; and  I defend  it  for  its  innocence.” 
“ There  is  not  a bird  in  all  Great  Britain 
more  harmless  than  the  Starling  : still  it  has 
to  suffer  persecution,  and  is  too  often  doomed 
to  see  its  numbers  thinned  by  the  hand  of 


LOBSTER-MOTH. — (S T AUROPUS  7*01.) 


a quarter  to  three  inches  in  expanse  : its 
colour  a dull  grayish-brown,  with  the  fore- 
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wings  varied  towards  the  base  and  hind 
margin  with  reddish  : the  base  is  pale,  suc- 
ceeded by  a broad  dark  bur,  with  several 
paler  patches  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  followed  by  a waved  and  toothed  pale 
stripe.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing  is 
paler,  with  a row  of  small  black  sub-margi- 
nal dots,  preceded  on  the  costa  by  a luteous 
stri|>e  : the  hind  wings  are  brown,  with  an 
angulated  pale  stripe  running  from  the  outei 
margin  half-way  across  the  middle  of  the 
wings.  The  Caterpillar  is  rusty  gray,  oi 


CATBRPrLLAP.  OF  LOBSTER-MOTH. 

C 8TAOROPOS  FAOI.) 

fawn  colour:  the  cocoon  is  closely  woven, 
and  more  resembles  silver  paper  than  any 
other  material.  The  perfect  insect  appears 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  caterpiliur  in 
the  autumn.  It  feeds  on  the  hazel,  alder, 
sloe,  &c. 

I STEENBOK.  ( Antilope  tragulus .)  Few 
of  the  Antelope  tribe  are  more  graceful  than 
the  Steenbok.  Its  body  is  well  made  and 
l compact  ; its  legs  long  and  slender  ? its  head 
small  and  well  formed  ; and  its  tail  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  length  of  this  animal  is 
about  three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulder  under  twenty  inches.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a reddish- 
fawn  colour  ; the  hair  on  shoulders,  back, 
ami  sides  appearing  to  be  tipped  with  a 
silvery  hue  : the  nose  and  legs  are  dark 
brown  ; the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  parts  of 
the  limbs  white  : but  what  most  conspicu- 
ously marks  this  species  is  a black  line  which 
parses  from  the  root  of  each  horn  backwards, 
uniting  between  the  ears,  and  forming  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  horns  are  smooth,  po- 
lished, and  finely  pointed  ; the  ears  very 
long  and  broad.  It  inhabits  the  stony  plains 
and  rocky  hills  of  South  Africa  ; is  parti- 
cularly shy,  and  runs  with  remarkable  swift- 
ness. It  is  much  hunted  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  esteemed  ex- 
cellent venison. 

STELI.ERIDyE,  or  STAR-FISHES.  [See 
Astekias,  p.  41.] 

STELLIO.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Sau- 
rians  belonging  to  the  Iguana  family.  They 
are  characterised  chiefly  by  having  the  tail 
encircled  with  rings  of  large  scales  that  are 
often  spinous. 

8TEREOGNATHU8.  [See  S implement.] 

STERLET.  ( Accipenser  ruthenua.)  The 
smallest  species  of  Sturgeon,  being  from  two 
to  three  feet  In  length  : it  is  found  in  the 
Volga  and  some  other  Russian  rivers,  and  is 
considered  a great  delicacy.  The  caviar 


made  from  this  fish  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  the  royal  table. 

STICKLEBACK.  ( Gasterosteus .)  A ge- 
I nus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  comprising 
several  species,  which  differ  principally  in 
their  number  of  spines,  and  are  named  ac- 
cordingly. The  TuitEE-spiNEi)  Sticzle- 


THREE-8PINET)  STICKLEBACK, 
(OASTBROSTS  O 8 AODLEAID8.) 


back  ( Gasterosteus  aculcatus ) is  found  in 
almost  every  river,  brook,  and  pond.  It 
seldom  grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches 
and  a half  : the  eyes  are  large  ; the  belly  is 
prominent ; the  body  near  the  tail  is  square; 
and  the  sides  are  covered  with  large  bony  1 
plates,  placed  transversely.  On  the  buck  j 
there  are  three  sharp  spines,  capable  of  ele- 
vation or  depression  at  pleasure  ; the  dorsal  : 
tin  is  placed  near  the  tail  ; the  pectoral  fins 
are  broad  ; the  ventral  spine  triangular  at 
the  base  ; and  a small  fold  of  skin  forms  a I 
horizontal  crest  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  I 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  green  ; the  cheeks,  , 
sides,  and  belly  silvery  white  ; but  in  6ome 
the  lower  jaw  and  belly  are  of  a bright  I 
crimson.  . These  fishes  are  sometimes  so 
plentiful  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  as  to  be  collected  and  used 
for  manuring  the  land  in  their  vicinity. 
The  males  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  and 
they  use  their  spines  with  such  fatal  effect, 
that  one  occasionally  rips  up  and  kills  the 
other. 

The  other  species  deserving  mention  is 
the  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback  ( tiaste - 
roateus  spinachia),  which  is  of  a more  elon- 
gated form  than  the  others,  and  is  common 
around  our  coast,  and  in  the  Baltic  ; seldom, 
however,  ascending  rivers.  Though  less 
active  than  its  brethren  of  the  fresh  water,  it  | 
is  scarcely  less  voracious,  devouring  the  fry 
of  other  fishes,  crustaceans,  &c.  It  keeps 
near  rocks  and  stones  covered  with  sea-  I 
weeds,  amonp  which  it  takes  refuge  on  any  [ 
alarm  ; but  is  very  pugnacious,  and  seldom 
loses  any  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  j 
displaying  its  natural  ferocity.  It  spawns  j 
in  spring,  and  the  young,  less  than  hull'  an 
inch  long,  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers  i 
m summer  at  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  j 
this  species  of  Stickleback  constructs  a nest  | 
wherein  to  deposit  its  spawn,  uml  guards  it  I 
with  watchful  care  till  the  young  fry  inako  | 
their  appearance.  In  our  article  “ Fishes  ” I 
a circumstantial  account  of  this  fact,  as  given  i 
by  Mr.  Couch,  appears  ; and  in  the  4 Trans- 
actions of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists’ 
Club’  the  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Duncun  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turnbull.  They 
say,  “These  nests  are  to  be  found  in  spring  and 
summer,  on  several  parts  of  our  coasts,  in 
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rocky  and  weedy  pools  between  tide-marks. 
They  are  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
of  an  elliptical  form  or  pear-shaped,  formed 
by  matting  together  the  branches  of  some 
common  fucus,  as,  for  example,  the  fucus 
nodosus , with  various  conferva;,  alva;,  the 
smaller  Floridea;,  and  corallines.  These 
are  all  tied  together  in  one  confused  compact 
mass,  by  means  of  a thread  run  through, 
and  around,  and  amongst  them  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  The  thread  is  of 
great  length,  as  fine  as  ordinary  silk,  tough, 
and  somewhat  elastic  ; whitish  and  formed 
of  6ome  albuminous  secretion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fish  must  first  deposit  its 
spawn  amid  the  growing  fucus,  and  after- 
wards gather  its  branches  together  around 
the  eggs,  weaving  and  incorporating  at 
the  same  time  all  the  rubbish  that  is  lying 
or  floating  around  the  nucleus.  They  were 
narrowly  watched  for  some  weeks,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  same  fish  was 
always  in  attendance  upon  its  own  nest. 
During  the  time  of  hope  and  expectation, 
they  become  fearless,  and  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  up  by  the  hand  repeatedly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  object  in 
remaining  near  the  nest  is  to  guard  it  against 
the  attacks  of  such  animals  as  might  feel 
inclined  to  prey  upon  its  contents. 

STILIFER.  A genus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals, one  of  which  was  discovered  by  Arthur 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  H.  M.  S.  Samarang,  living 
on  the  body  of  a starfish  ( Asterias ) on  the 
coast  of  Borneo.  It  has  two  elongate  subu- 
late tentacles,  with  the  eyes  sessile  near  the 
outer  side  of  their  base,  and  a small  rounded 
head.  The  mantle  is  entirely  enclosed  and 
covered  by  the  thin  shell,  and  the  loot  is 
narrow,  slender,  very  much  produced  beyond 
the  head  in  front,  and  scarcely  extended  at 
all  beliind. 

STIPITURUS,  or  Soft-tailed  Flt- 
CATCiiER.  ( Stipiturus  malachurus.)  This 
curious  species  of  bird  inhabits  Australia. 
The  beak,  which  is  dark  brown,  is  furnished 
with  strong  bristles  : the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  ferruginous,  but  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings 
are  streaked  down  the  middle  with  brownish 
black  : over  the  eyes,  arising  at  the  base  of 
the  beak,  is  a pale  blue  streak  ; throat  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  same  blue  colour: 
the  feathers  of  the  rump  are  soft,  long, 
and  silky  ; wings  short,  nearly  reaching  to 
the  base  of  the  tail,  which  is  upwards  of 
four  inches  long  ; the  shafts  very  slender 
and  black,  the  webs  on  each  side  consist- 
ing of  minute  slender  hairy  black  fila- 
ments, placed  at  distances,  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  feathers  of  the  Cas- 
sowary. It  is  fond  of  marshy  places, 
abounding  with  long  grass  and  rushes. 
When  disturbed,  its  flight  is  very  short, 
and  it  runs  on  the  ground  with  great  swift- 
ness. 

STOAT.  [See  Ermine.] 

STILT,  or  STILT  PLOVER.  (Himan- 
topus.)  A genus  of  wading  birds,  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  length  and  slenderness 
of  their  legs,  and  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 


bill,  which  is  round,  slender,  and  pointed.  I 
Stilts,  though  not  numerous,  are  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; the  species  which 
occasionally  visits  England  and  Western  ! 
Europe  being  spread  throughout  Asia  and  . 
Africa — two  others  being  rnet  with  in  A me-  . 
rica,  and  one  in  Australia.  The  European 
species  is  white,  with  a block  calotte  and  | 
mantle,  and  red  legs.  They  ore  destitute  of  a , 
hind  toe,  and  their  long  legs  are  so  feeble  as  i 
to  render  walking  a painful  effort  to  them  ; :! 
but  they  fly  with  great  swiftness,  and  swim  j 
well.  They  frequent  marshes,  shallow  lake*.  I 
&c. ; and  feed  upon  minute  shell-fish,  insects.  | 
Crustacea,  &c.  In  constructing  their  neets,  , 
six  or  eight  pairs  of  birds  unite  to  build  a 
platform,  by  which  the  nests  may  be  raised  j 
above  the  middle  of  the  water.  [See  Himajt-  . • 
TOPUS.] 

STOCK-DOVE.  ( Columba  omat.')  From  jj 
the  Stock-dove,  or  common  Wild-Pigeon,  ,, 
it  was  once  supposed  that  most  01  the  beau-  • 
tiful  varieties  of  the  ColumbidcE , which  in  a j ' 
state  of  domestication  are  dependent  upon  | 
man,  derived  their  origin  : hence  the  name  j 
Stock- dove.  It  is,  however,  now  believed  I 
that  the  Rock-dove  {Col.  livid)  is  the  parent  j1 
stock.  It  is  fourteen  inches  m length:  the  jj 
bill  is  pale  red  ; the  head,  neck,  and  upper  ; 
part  of  the  back  are  of  a deep  bluish  gray,  j 
reflected  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  with  glossy  it 
green  and  gold  ; breast  pale  reddish  purple:  I 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  rump  J 
light  gray  or  ash,  as  are  also  the  belly.  '• 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  ; the  primary 
quill  feathers  are  dusky,  edged  with  white.  :j 
the  others  gray,  marked  with  two  black  j 
spots  on  the  outer  webs ; tail  ash-gray, 
tipped  with  black  : legs  and  feet  red  ; claws 
black.  The  pigeon-fancier's  art  has  been  | 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  almost  end-  j 
less  variety  of  tints  among  the  various  do- 


mesticated species.  Wild  Pigeons  are  said  \ I 
to  migrate  into  England  at  the  approach  , j 
of  winter,  from  the  northern  regions,  and  j 
return  in  the  spring;  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, remain  in  this  country.  They  build  | 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  usually  | 
have  two  broods  in  the  year  : but  in  a state  | 
of  domestication  they  generally  breed  every  j 
month ; and  although  they  only  lay  two 
eggs  at  a time,  if  all  were  suffered  to  live 
| their  increase  in  a few  years  would  l*ec.»me 
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enormous.  The  male  and  female  perform 
the  office  of  incubation  by  turns,  and  feed 
their  young  by  casting  up  the  provisions 
which  they  have  treasured  up  in  their  capa- 
cious crop.  At  first  the  young  are  served  with 
food  considerably  macerated  ; but  as  they 
grow  older,  the  parents  gradually  diminish 
the  trouble  of  preparing  it;  and  at  length  send 
forth  the  young  birds  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. However,  when  they  have  plenty  of 

1 provisions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  young 
ones  almost  fit  for  flight,  and  eggs  hatching 
at  the  same  time  in  the  identical  nest. 

j STOMAPODA.  An  order  of  the  class 
Crustacea,  all  the  species  of  which  are  ma- 
rine, and  the  largest  only  found  in  tropical 
climates.  In  many  of  the  animals  composing 
this  Order  the  feet  approach  the  mouth.  The 
general  form  of  the  body  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Crayfish  and  its 
allies  ; the  abdomen  being  much  prolonged, 
the  tail-fin  much  expanded  laterally,  and 
the  appendages  beneath  the  abdomen  being 
developed  ami  used  as  fin-feet.  As  they  in- 
habit the  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  tbeir  habits 
are  not  well  known,  but  they  are  supposed 
to  be  voracious.  [See  Squilla,  and  Opossum 

Shrimp.] 

STOMATIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the 
shells  of  which  are  auriform,  but  distin- 
guished from  Haliotis  by  being  destitute  of 
the  series  of  holes  ; mouth  large,  oblong, 
interior  pearly.  They  are  found  in  the  East 
Indian  seas,  and  in  those  of  Australia. 

STOXECHAT.  (Saxicola  rubicola.)  This 
bird,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Robin  Red -breast,  is  nearly  five  inches  in 
length  ; and  is  chiefly  found  on  wild  heaths 
and  commons,  where  it  feeds  on  small  worms 
and  all  kinds  of  insects.  The  bill  is  black;  the 
head,  neck,  and  throat  black,  faintly  mixed 
with  brown;  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  imme- 
diately above  the  wings,  there  is  a large  white 
spot  ; the  back  and  wing-coverts  are  of  a fine 
velvet  black,  edged  with  brown  ; the  quills 
next  the  body  are  white  at  the  bottom,  form- 
ing a:  spot  of  that  colour  on  the  wings  ; the 
breast  is  a bright  bay  ; the  rump  white  ; tail 
and  legs  black.  This  solitary  bird  builds  at  the 
roots  of  bushes,  or  underneath  stones,  care- 
fully concealing  the  entrance  of  the  nest, 
and* using  a variety  of  arts  to  prevent  any 
one  from  tracing  it  to  its  retreat.  It  is  al- 

: most  continually  on  the  wing,  flying  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  resting  but  for  a few 
seconds  at  a time.  The  sound  of  its  note  has 
been  thought  to  resemble  the  clicking  of  two 
stones  together,  which  circumstance  has  been 
given  as  the  origin  of  its  name. 

STONE  CURLEW.  (( Ediciutmu s crepi- 
tans.) This  bird  is  also  called  the  Whistling 
or  Norfolk  Plover,  and  belongs  to  the  order 
Orallatores.  It  is  larger  than  the  Woodcock, 
the  expansion  of  the  wings  being  three  feet. 
It  has  a straight  bill,  two  inches  long,  black 
towards  the  base,  and  yellow  at  the  tip. 
Under  each  of  the  eyes  there  is  a bare  space, 
of  a yellowish  green  : the  breast  and  thighs 
are  a yellowish  white  ; the  middle  of  the 
hack,  the  head,  and  the  neck  are  black, 
edged  with  a reddish  ash-colour  ; on  the 

quill-feathers  there  are  transverse  white 
spots  ; and  some  of  the  wing-feathers,  which 
are  tipped  w’ith  white,  appear  beautifully 
mottled.  The  tail  is  about  six  inches  long, 
and  variegated  like  the  wings  ; the  legs  are 
long  and  yellowish  ; the  claws  small  and 
black.  This  bird  has  no  hind  toe,  and  those 
before  are  united  by  a small  membrane.  It 
is  a native  of  several  English  counties,  par- 
ticularly Norfolk.  It  is  rapid  on  foot,  and 
powerful  in  flight,  which  it  executes  in  wide 
circles  ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  piercing 
shrill  note,  which  it  sends  fortli  in  the  even- 
ing. It  lays  two  eggs  of  a dirty  white,  marked 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  a deep  reddish 
colour  ; feeds  on  slugs,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars ; and  its  flesh,  when  young,  is  con- 
sidered delicious. 

White  of  Selborne  observes  in  a letter  to 
Pennant,  “ I wonder  that  the  Stone  Curlew, 
Charadrius  (Edicnemus,  should  be  mentioned 
by  writers  as  a rare  kind  : it  abounds  in  all 
the  campaign  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
and  breeds,  I think,  all  the  summer,  having 
young  ones,  I know,  very  late  in  the  autumn. 
Already  (March  30.)  they  begin  clamouring 
in  the  evening.  They  cannot,  I think,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called,  as  they  are  by  Mr. 
Ruy,  4 circa  aquas  versantes  ; ' for  with  us, 
by  day  at  least,  they  haunt  only  the  most 
dry,  open,  upland  fields  and  sheep-walks, 
far  removed  from  water  : what  they  may  do 
in  the  night  I cannot  say.  Worms  are  their 
usual  food,  but  the}'  also  eat  toads  and  frogs. 
It  lays  its  eggs,  usually  two,  never  more 
than  three,  on  the  bare  ground,  without  any 
nest,  in  the  field ; so  that  the  countryman, 
in  stirring  his  fallows,  often  destroys  them. 
The  young  run  immediately  from  the  egg, 
like  partridges,  &c.,  and  are  withdrawn  to 
some  flinty  field  by  the  dam,  where  they 
skulk  among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best 
security  ; for  their  feathers  are  so  exactly  of 
the  colour  of  our  gray-spotted  flints,  that  the 
most  exact  observer,  unless  he  catches  the  eye 
of  the  young  bird,  may  be  eluded.  . . . CEdic- 
nemua  is  a most  apt  and  expressive  name  for 
them, since  their  legs  seem  swollen  like  those 
of  a gouty  man.  After  harvest  I have  shot 
them  before  the  pointers  in  turnip-fields." 
This  bird  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  ; in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy  it  is  abundant  : and  in 
many  parts,  as  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
it  is  migratory  ; but  it  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
scarcely  ever  in  Scotland. 

STORK.  ( Ciconia .)  A genus  of  large 
Grallatorial  birds.  In  most  countries  Storks 
are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  they  tend  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  noxious  vermin  by  destroying  great 
numbers,  all  the  species  being  extremely 
voracious.  They  reside  in  marshy  places, 
where  their  chief  food  (reptiles,  worms,  and 
insects)  is  found  ; and  they  migrate  in  large 
flocks  to  immense  distances,  returning  regu- 
larly to  their  former  habitations.  They  have 
no  voice,  but  produce  a clattering  with  their 
bills,  by  striking  the  mandibles  together. 
Among  the  ancients,  to  kill  them  was  con- 
sidered a crime,  which,  in  some  places,  was  j 
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punished  even  with  death  ; and,  like  the 
Ibis,  this  bird  became  the  object  of  worship. 
The  Stork  is  remarkable  for  its  great  affection 
towards  its  young,  but  more  especially  for 
its  attention  to  its  parents  in  old  age. 

The  White  Stork  ( Ciconia  alba')  is 
upwards  of  three  feet  six  inches  long.  The 
head,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
are  of  a pure  white  ; the  scapulars  and  wings 
black  •.  the  bill,  seven  inches  in  length,  is  of 
a line  red  colour  ; and  the  legs  and  bare  part 


of  the  thighs  are  also  red.  The  neck  is  long 
and  arched  ; and  the  feathers  near  the  breast 
are  long  and  pendulous.  The  Stork  inhabits 
various  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Old  Continent,  though  it  rarely  visits 
England.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry  sticks, 
twigs,  and  aquatic  plants,  sometimes  on  large 
trees,  or  the  summits  of  high  rocky  cliffs  : 
this,  however,  says  Bewick,  seldom  happens, 
for  the  Stork  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  places,  where  it  finds  protection 
from  the  inhabitants  ; who,  for  ages,  have 
regarded  both  the  bird  and  its  nest  as  sacred, 
and  commonly  place  boxes  for  them  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  wherein  to  make  their 
nests  ; to  which  they  return,  after  the  most 
distant  journeys,  and  every  Stork  takes  pos- 
session of  his  own  box.  When  these  are  not 
provided  for  them,  they  build  on  the  tops  of 
chimneys,  steeples,  and  lofty  ruins.  The 
Stork  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  the  size 
and  colour  of  those  of  a goose,  and  the  male 
and  female  sit  by  turns.  They  are  singularly 
attentive  to  their  young,  both  together  never 
quitting  the  nest,  but  each  by  turns  bringing 
provisions  for  them.  Their  food  consists  of 
serpents,  lizards,  frogs,  small  fish,  &c.  In 
their  migrations  these  birds  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  ; never  being  seen 
in  summer  farther  north  than  Russia  or 
Sweden,  nor  in  winter  farther  south  than 
Egypt,  where  it  is  constantly  seen  during 
that  season.  Before  they  take  their  depar- 
ture they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  making 
a clattering  noise,  and  appearing  to  be  all 
bustle  and  consultation  ; but  when  they  are 
actually  about  to  leave,  the  whole  body  be- 
come silent,  and  move  at  once,  generally  in 
the  night.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  very 
rank,  and  not  tit  for  food. 


The  Black  Stork.  ( Ciconia  nigra.)  Tills 
species  is  not  so  large  as  the  preceding,  being 
about  three  feet  in  length.  It*  head,  neck, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part*  of  its  body.  , 
wings,  and  tail  are  dusky,  with  green  and 
purple  hues ; the  under  parts  of  {he  breast 
and  belly  are  pure  white  ; the  beak,  the  1 
naked  skin  about  the  eyes,  and  throat,  are 
deep  red  ; as  also  are  the  legs.  The  Black 
Stork  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  J 
not  so  common  as  the  white.  It  u said  to 
be  a solitary  bird,  frequenting  the  most  se- 
questered places  to  breed  : it  builds  on  trees,  . 1 
laying  two  or  three  eggs,  of  a dull  white,  i 
shaded  with  green,  and  slightly  marked  with  | 
brown  spots.  Like  the  White  Stork,  its  . 
flesh  is  wholly  unfit  for  food. 

The  American  Stork.  ( Ciconia  majju - , 
art)  There  is  little  difference  in  size  be- 
tween this  species  and  the  common  White  I 
Stork  : the  head,  neck,  back,  tail,  and  all 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a pure 
white  : the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck  , 
are  long  and  pendent ; the  wings  and  upper 
tail-coverts  are  dusky,  glossed  with  green  ; | 
a large  naked  space  on  the  upper  part  of  the  * 
throat,  which  is  capable  of  dilatation,  is  of  a | 
fine  vermillion  hue,  as  is  also  the  skin  which  j 
surrounds  the  eyes.  The  beak  is  greenish-  i 
yellow  ; the  feet  red,  and  the  claws  brown. 
This  bird  inhabits  various  parts  of  America,  j 
and  is  said  to  be  good  food. 

STRATIOMTDyE.  A family  of  Dipterous  | 
insects,  which  in  the  perfect  state  are  gene-  j 
rally  found,  in  damp  situations,  upon  flowers,  ! 
sucking  their  sweets.  They  are  mostly 
prettily  coloured,  and  some  of  the  species 
have  beautiful  metallic  tints.  The  larva 
of  some  are  aquatic,  whilst  others  are  found 
under  ground,  in  dung,  or  the  rotten  detritus 
of  wood  ; but  they  all  agree  in  retaining  the 
larva  skin  in  its  original  form  during  their 
existence  in  the  pupa  state. 

STORMY  PETREL.  [See  Petrel.] 

STREPSIPTERA.  The  name  given  by 
Kirby  to  an  order  of  insects  (consisting  only 
of  a single  family,  Stylopidce)  which  possess 
rudimental  elytra  in  the  form  of  linear  and 
spirally  twisted  scales.  The  species  com- 
posing this  order  are  all  of  small  size,  none 
of  them  reaching  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  body  is  long  and  narrow  ; j 
the  thorax  large  and  singularly  developed  ; , 
mouth  with  two  slender  acute  jaws,  wide 
apart,  and  two  biarticulate  palpi : anterior  . 
wings  transformed  into  a pair  of  short,  . 
slender,  contorted  appendages  : posterior  ! 
wings  very  large,  folding  longitudinally  like  , 
a fan.  The  head  is  distinct  and  exposed  : it  j 
is  transverse,  with  the  eyes  very  large,  lateral, 
and  prominent,  being  placed  upon  the  con- 
tracted sides  of  the  head,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  being  inserted  upon  short  j 
footstalks.  The  number  of  hexagonal  facets 
is  small,  and  they  are  singularly  separated 
from  each  other  by  a septum  or  partition, 
which,  being  elevated  above  the  lenses,  gives  1 
the  eyes  a cellular  surface.  In  Elcnd/us 
tenuicomis  Mr.  Templeton  could  detect  only 
about  fifteen  lenses  in  the  eyes,  which  are 
quite  sessile.  The  antenna?  are  of  singular 
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j construction,  although  consisting  of  but  a 
few  joints.  Mr.  Kirby  (says  Mr.  Westwood) 
noticed  the  analogy  which  existed  between 
the  antenme  of  some  of  these  insects  and 
many  Coleoptera  and  Ilymenoptera  which 
have  branching  or  furcate  antenna;.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a very  few,  antenna;  thus  constructed  are 
found  only  amongst  male  insects  ; and  hence 
it  appears  not  improbable  that  all  the  winged 
individuals  of ^ this  order  yet  discovered  are 
males,  all  exhibiting  a complicated  structure 
in  their  antenna;.  The  true  wings,  which 
are  very  large  and  membranous,  are  attached 
at  the  anterior  lateral  angles  of  the  meta- 
thorax, and  can  be  folded  up  longitudinally 
at  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  legs  are  mo- 
derately long,  and  rather  weak,  but  the  coxre 
of  the  two  anterior  pairs  are  elongated,  giving 
them  considerable  powers  of  motion.  The 
femora  are  simple  ; the  tibia;  not  furnished 
with  spurs  ; aud  the  tarsal  joints  are  fur- 
nished beneath  with  large  fleshy  cushions, 
without  any  terminal  ungues.  These  in- 
sects, in  their  early  states,  are  parasitic  in 
the  bodies  ot  various  bees  and  wasps ; the 
larva,  when  full-grown,  protruding  its  head 
between  the  abdominal  segments  of  these 
insects,  appearing,  at  first  sight  like  a small 
flattened  acarus. 

Mr.  Kirby's  account  of  the  discovery  of 
these  insects,  and  of  the  bursting  forth  of 
the  imago,  is.  in  Mr.  Westwood’s  opinion,  so 
interesting,  that  he  gladly  avails  himself  of 
the  following  extract.  After  mentioning 
that  he  had  repeatedly  observed  something 
upon  the  abdomen  of  various  Andrenae, 
which  he  had  at  first  regarded  as  a kind  of 
acarus,  he  at  length  determined  to  examine 
and  describe  one  of  them  : “ But  what  was 
my  astonishment  when,  upon  attempting  to 
disengage  it  with  a pin,  I drew  forth  from 
the  body  of  the  bee  a white  fleshy  larva  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  the  head  of  which 
I had  mistaken  for  an  acarus.  IIow  this 
animal  receives  its  nourishment  seems  a 
mystery.  Upon  examining  the  head  under 
a strong  magnifier,  I could  not  discover  any 
mouth  or  proboscis  with  which  it  might  per- 
forate the  corneous  covering  of  the  abdomen, 
and  so  support  itself  by  suction  : on  the 
under  side  of  the  head,  at  its  junction  with 
the  body,  there  was  a concavity  ; but  I could 
observe  nothing  in  this  but  a uniform  un- 
broken surface.  As  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bee,  does  that 
part  receive  its  nutriment  from  it  by  ab- 
sorption ? After  I had  examined  one  spe- 
cimen, I attempted  to  extract  a second  ; and 
the  reader  may  imagine  how  greatly  my 
astonishment  was  increased  when,  after  I 
had  drawn  it  out  but  a little  way,  I saw  its 
skin  burst,  and  a head  as  black  as  ink,  with 
large  staring  eyes  and  antenna;,  consisting 
of  two  branches,  break  forth,  and  move  itself 
briskly  from  side  to  side.  It  looked  like  a 
little  imp  of  darkness  just  emerging  from 
the  infernal  regions.  I was  impatient  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  so  singular 
a creature.  When  it  was  completely  dis- 
engaged, and  I had  secured  it  from  making 
its  escape,  I set  myself  to  examine  it  as  ac- 
curately a s possible  ; and  I found,  after  a 


careful  inquiry,  that  I had  not  only  got  a 
nondescript,  but  also  an  insect  of  a new  i 
genus,  whose  very  class  [orderj  seemed  du- 
bious.” 

“ In  the  perfect  state,  these  insects  are  but  ! 
short-lived,  delicate  creatures.  Mr.  Dale,  ! 
who  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  disco-  1 
! veries  of  this  order,  thus  describes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  which  he  caught  flying,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  over  a quickset  hedge  of  a 
garden.  ‘ It  looked  milk-wliiteon  the  wing, 
with  a jet-black  body,  and  totally  unlike 
any  thing  else  ; it  flew  with  an  undulating 
or  vacillating  motion  amongst  the  young 
shoots,  and  I could  not  catch  it  till  it  settled 
on  one,  when  it  ran  up  and  down,  its  wings 
in  motion,  and  making  a considerable  buzz 
or  hum,  as  loud  as  a Sesia  ; it  twisted  about 
its  rather  long  tail,  and  turned  it  up  like  a 
Staphylinus.  I put  it  under  a glass,  and 
placed  it  in  the  sun  ; it  became  quite  furious 
in  its  confinement,  and  never  ceased  running 
about  for  two  hours.  The  elytra,  or  pro- 
cesses were  kept  in  quick  vibration  as  well 
o.s  the  wings  ; it  buzzed  against  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  with  its  head  touching  it,  and  tum- 
bled about  on  its  back.  By  putting  two  bees 
( Anilrenu  labiulis)  under  a glass  in  the  sun, 
two  Stylops  were  produced  : the  bees  seemed 
uneasy,  and  went  up  towards  them,  but  evi- 
dently with  caution,  as  if  to  fight  ; aud  , 
moving  their  antenna;  towards  them,  re- 
treated. I once  thought  the  bee  attempted 
to  seize  it ; but  the  oddest  thing  was  to  see  ! 
the  Stylops  get  on  the  body  of  the  bee  and  j 
ride  about,  the  latter  using  every  effort  to 
throw  his  rider.”  These  insects  appear  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  and  seem  widely 
distributed. 

To  the  foregoing  we  should  add,  that  in 
the  ‘ Anniversary  Address  delivered  at  the 
Entomological  Society,  Feb.  10.  184.5,  bv  the 
President,  G.  Newport,  Esq.,  F.  K.  S*.  ’ it 
was  shown,  from  the  discoveries  of  I)r.  Siebold 
of  Erlangen,  that  the  Strepsiptera  undergo 
a singulur  metamorphosis  ; that  the  males 
and  females  differ  from  each  other,  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  mules  being  complete, 
they  alone  being  furnished  with  wings  : the 
females,  on  the  contrary,  have  neither  le<Ts, 
wings,  nor  eyes,  and  greatly  resemble  lame. 

I hese  females  are  viviparous,  and  never  quit 
the  bodies  of  the  Ilymenoptera  in  which 
they  live  as  parasites.  The  young  Strep- 
eiptera,  at  the  moment  that  they  burst  the 
eggs  m which  they  are  developed  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  have  six  legs,  and 
are  furnished  with  organs  of  mandueation. 


ST  RIG  OPS.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Scansorial  birds  belonging  to  the  Parrot  fa- 
mily, which  at  first  sight  has  a strong  re- 
semhlance  to  an  Owl.  It  was  established  by 
Mr.  G.  Gray  for  the  reception  of  a species  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Stn‘i/o])»  habroptilus.  It  is  of  a 
greenish  colour,  mottled  and  streaked  with 
black  ; and  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Strange, 
read  at  the  Zoologicul  Society,  it  appeurs 
that  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  very  rare, 
it  is  called  Ktikapo,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits;  resorting  in  thedaV-tirne  to  burrows 
formed  under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  to  largo 
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masses  of  rock.  It  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the 
fern,  and  on  the  outer  covering  of  the  Phor- 
mitim  Ictiax,  or  New  Zealand  flax.  The 
French  Museum  has  subsequently  obtained 
a specimen  from  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south 
of  New  Zealand.  A figure  of  it  is  given  in 
‘ LTllustration,’  December  4.  1847. 

STRIGID^E.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Nocturnal  birds  of  which  the  Owl  ( Strix ) is 
the  type.  [See  Owl.] 

STROMBUS  : STROMBIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Mollusca,  for  the  most  part 
found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  countries,  in- 
habiting large  and  thick  oval  shells.  The  head 
of  the  animal  is  fumishedwith  a proboscis 
and  two  short  tentacula  ; and  the  eyes  are 
situated  on  a lateral  peduncle  longer  than  tire 
tentacula  itself.  Spire  of  the  shell  mode- 
rate ; mouth  long,  and  rather  narrow,  ter- 
minated by  a canal  more  or  less  long  and 
recurved  ; right  lip  dilated  in  the  adult,  and 
having  a small  notch  or  sinus  near  the 
canal ; left  lip  sometimes  thickened ; oper- 
culum horny,  long,  and  narrow.  In  many 
species  the  spire  is  quite  hidden  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  outer  lip.  In  the  Strombus 
gi(/cis,  a very  large  species,  which  is  caught  for 
the  table,  pearls  are  6aid  to  be  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  found.  Mr.  Wood,  in 


peleoan’s-foot  shell. 
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his  ‘ Zoogrnphy,’  relates  that  he  saw  a pink 
pearl,  weighing  twenty-four  grains,  taken 
from  the  body  of  one  of  this  species  that  was 
caught  off  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  As  an 
example  of  this  group  of  shells  we  have  sub- 
joined a figure  of  the  Strombus  ( Aporrliais ) 
Pes-Pelceani , or  Pelecan’s-foot  shell,  which 
has  received  its  name  from  the  processes 
round  the  mouth  being  arranged  and  con- 
nected much  as  in  the  foot  of  that  well- 
known  bird.  Some  of  the  Strombs  are  used 
to  make  artificial  cameos.  [See  Helmet 
Shell.] 

STRUT HIO.  [See  Ostrich.] 

STRUTHIOLARIA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollusca,  found  in  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand.  The  shells  are  oval,  in  shape  like 
a Puccinum,  but  differ  in  having  a thickened 
lip  ; the  spire  is  elevated  ; mouth  oval,  ter- 
minated by  a very  short  straight  canal  ; no 
varices  ; operculum  horny  : they  are  both 
rare  and  singular. 

STRUTHIONIDiE.  The  name  of  a fa- 
mily of  large  birds,  incapable  of  flight, 
having  mere  rudimentary  wings,  but  long 


and  strong  legs  ; including  the  Ostrich,  the 
Cassowary,  and  other  congeneric  species. 

STURGEON.  ( Acriperutr.)  A genus  of 
large  Cartilaginous  fish,  allied  6ornewhat  to 
the  Shark  and  Ray,  but  differing  essentially 
| in  structure,  as  well  as  in  habits.  There 
I are  several  species. 

I The  Common  Sturgeon  (Accipensereturio) 
is  generally  about  six  feet  long,  but  sometime* 
| attains  to  the  length  of  eighteen.  It  inhabits 
the  Northern,  European,  and  American  6eas, 
j migrating  during  the  early  summer  months 
, into  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  and  return- 
ing to  the  sea  again  in  autumn,  after  having 
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deposited  its  spawn.  Its  form  is  long  and 
slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
and  covered  throughout  the  whole  length 
by  five  rows  of  strong,  large,  bony  tubercles, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  terminated  above 
by  a sharp  curved  point  in  a reversed  direc- 
tion. The  body  of  the  Sturgeon  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  bony  plates,  arranged  in 
longitudinal  rows  ; and  the  head  is  armed 
in  a similar  manner  : the  snout  is  long  and 
slender,  obtuse  at  the  tip.  and  furnished 
beneath,  at  some  distance  from  the  end,  with 
four  long  worm-shaped  cirri  : the  mouth, 
placed  under  the  elongated  muzzle,  is  small 
and  toothless  ; and  the  palatal  bones  form 
the  upper  jaw  -,  the  air-bladder  is  very  large, 
and  communicates  by  a wide  opening  with 
the  gullet.  The  pectoral  fins  are  oval,  and 
middle-sized  ; the  dorsal  small,  and  situated 
very  near  the  tail  ; the  ventral  and  anal  fins 
are  also  small,  and  placed  nearly  opposite 
the  dorsal.  The  tail  is  lobed  or  slightly 
forked,  the  upper  lobe  extending  far  beyond 
the  lower.  The  general  colour  is  cinereous 
above,  with  dusky  specks,  and  yellowish- 
white  beneath  ; and  the  tops  of  the  tubercles 
are  of  a similar  cast.  Though  generally 
considered  as  a fish  of  slow  motion,  it  is 
sometimes  seen  to  swim  with  great  rapidity, 
and  also  to  spring  out  of  the  water  with 
great  force  at  intervals.  It  is  rarely  taken 
at  any  great  distance  from  shore,  but  fre- 
quents such  parts  of  the  sea  as  are  not  re- 
mote from  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers.  In 
North  America  they  appear  in  great  abun- 
dance during  the  early  summer  months. 
The  flesh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  white,  delicate, 
and  firm  : it  is  said  to  resemble  veal,  when 
roasted  ; but  it  is  generally  eaten  pickled, 
and  the  major  part  of  what  we  receive  in 
that  state  comes  either  from  the  Baltic  rivers 
or  those  of  North  America.  It  annually 
ascends  the  large  rivers  in  our  country,  but 
not  in  any  quantities,  and  is  occasionally 
taken  in  the  salmon-nets.  From  the  roe. 
when  properl v salted  and  dried,  is  prepared 
the  substance  'known  by  the  name  of  eariar ; 
but  a very  superior  sort  is  made  from  a 
smaller  species,  called  the  Sterlet. 

The  Sturgeon  was  a fish  in  high  repute 
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Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  brought  to  table  with 
much  pomp,  and  ornamented  with  flowers, 
the  slaves  who  carried  it  being  also  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  accompanied  by  music. 
Its  flesh  has,  indeed,  been  esteemed  in  all 
ages  ; but  modern  nations  do  not  consider  it 
so  great  a luxury  as  the  ancients.  Its  fishery, 
however,  is  an  object  of  importance. 

The  largest  species  of  Sturgeon,  called  the 
Isinglass  Sturgeon  (Accipenser  huso),  is 
chiefly. found  in  the  Black  and  Caspian  sens, 
ascending  the  tributary  streams  in  immense 
multitudes.  It  frequently  attains  the  length 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet ; and  some 
have  been  taken  weighing  nearly  3000  lbs. 

; It  enters  the  rivers  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
while  they  are  still  covered  with  ice,  is  very 
voracious,  and  pursues  all  the  smaller  fishes, 
but  feeds  likewise  on  vegetables.  The  fishery 
of  this  species  is  vastly  important  in  the 
south  of  Russia  ; upwards  of  a hundred 
thousand  being  taken  yearly.  The  caviar 
of  commerce  is  chiefly  made  from  its  eggs, 
which  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  consti- 
tute nearly  one-third  of  the  total  weight. 
This  is  a very  common  aliment  in  Turkey, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Greece,  and  forms  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  very  profitable  to  Russia.  The 
flesh  is  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  The  isinglass  of  com- 
merce is  prepared  from  the  air-bladder ; and 
the  fat  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  butter 
or  oil. 

STURIO  : STURIONID^S.  A genus  and 
family  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which  the 
Sturgeon  is  the  type.  [See  Sturoeon.] 

8TURNUS : 8TURNHXffi.  A genus  and 
family  of  Passerine  birds,  of  which  the  com- 
mon Starling  is  a familiar  example.  [See 
Starling.] 

SUCKER.  [See  Lumpfish.] 

SIJIDJE  : 8 WINE.  (Sus,  Linn.)  A fa- 
mily of  Pachydermata , highly  important  to 
man  os  food.  The  animals  composing  this 
family  are  characterized  by  having  on  each 
foot  two  large  principal  toes  shod  with  stout 
hoofs,  and  two  lateral  toes  which  are  much 
shorter  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The 
incisor  teeth  are  variable  in  number,  but  the 
lower  incisors  are  all  levelled  forwards  ; the 
canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth  and 
recurved  upwards.  The  muzzle  is  termi- 
nated by  a truncated  snout  fitted  for  turning 
up  the  ground.  The  Babyroussa,  Peccary, 
and  other  allied  genera,  are  included  in  the 
family  Suidte.  [See  Hog.] 

SUN-BIRDS.  ( Cinnyridat .)  A family  of 
Tenuirostral  birds,  of  the  most  brilliant  plu- 
mage, living  upon  the  juices  of  flowers. 
Cuvier  defines  the  genus  Cinnyris  as  being 
distinguished  by  a long  and  slender  bill, 
with  the  edge  of  the  two  mandibles  finely 
serrated  ; and  the  tongue,  which  can  be  pro- 
truded from  the  bill,  terminating  in  a fork. 
They  are,  he  observes,  small  birds,  the  plu- 
mage of  whose  males  glitters  in  the  season 
of  love  with  metallic  colours,  approaching 
in  splendour  that  of  the  Humming-birds, 


which  they  represent  in  this  respect  in  the 
Old  Continent,  where  they  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Africa  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Their  subsistence  for  the  most  part  is  drawn 
from  the  nectar  of  flowers  ; their  nature  is 
gay,  their  song  agreeable,  and  their  beauty 
makes  them  much  sought  after  in  our  ca- 
binets ; but  os  the  tribe  is  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  torrid  zone  and  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  naturalists  of  our  northern 
latitudes  have  little  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manners  or  of  inspecting  their  internal 
construction.  There  is  an  obvious  affinity 
between  the  Cinnyridce , the  Trochilidce , and 
the  Meliphagidce.  One  species  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe. 

The  Sun-Bird.  (Cinnyris  splendida.)  The 
length  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  rather  more 
than  five  inches.  The  bill  and  legs  are 
black ; the  head  and  throat  deep  violet- 
blue,  with  a gloss  of  gold  on  the  crown  ; 
upper  part  of  tne  neck,  back,  wing  and  tail- 
coverts,  of  a deep  but  very  brilliant  golden 
green,  and  stretching  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent over  the  tail : across  the  middle  of  the 
breast  runs  a bright  red  bar,  beyond  which 
the  abdomen  and  thighs  are  of  the  same 
deep  violet-blue  colour  os  the  breast  ; the 
wings  and  tail  are  black. 

SUN-FISH.  ( Orthagoriscus .)  A genus  of 
Cartilaginous  fish,  remarkable  for  its  peculi- 
arity of  form  : the  body  is  compressed,  broad, 
abruptly  truncated,  resembling,  in  fact,  the 
head  of  a large  fish  separated  from  the  body. 
Its  nearly  circular  form,  and  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  sides,  together  with  their 
brilliant  phosphorescence  during  the  night, 
have  obtained  for  it  very  generally  the 
appellations  of  sun  or  moon-fish.  While 
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swimming,  it  turns  round  like  a wheel : it 
has  also  the  power  of  floating  with  its  head 
and  eyes  above  water,  but  not  of  inflating  or 
distending  itself  with  air  ; in  this  state  it 
moves  along  sideways,  very  slowly,  how- 
ever ; and  appears  like  a dead  or  dying  fish. 
It  grows  to  an  immense  size,  often  attaining 
the  diameter  of  four  feet,  sometimes  even 
double  that  size,  and  occasionally  weighing 
from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
very  fat,  and  yields  a great  quantity  of  oil  ; 
but  the  flesh  is  ill  tasted,  and  exhales  a dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
seas,  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle. 
There  arc  three  or  four  species  j two  of 
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which,  the  Short  Sun-fish  ( Orthagorixcut 
mola),  and  the  Oblong  Sun-fish  {O.oblonffus), 
are  fouml  in  the  British  6eas. 

SURGEON-FISH.  [See  Acanthueus.] 

SURINAM  TOAD.  [See  Pipa.J 

SURMULLET,  or  STRIPED  RED 
MULLET.  {Mull us  surmuletus.)  This  fish, 
which  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
found  there  in  abundance,  is  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  England.  It  seldom  exceeds  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  even  that  is  ac- 
counted very  large.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant 
rose-red,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back,  and 
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of  a silvery  cast  towards  the  abdomen ; 
marked  on  each  side  by  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  longitudinal  lines.  In  the  Mackerel 
season  they  are  often  taken  with  a draught 
of  those  fishes  ; and  so  abundant  are  they 
occasionally,  that  in  August  1819,  five  thou- 
sand were  taken  in  one  night  in  Weymouth 
Bay.  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  “ the  Striped 
Red  Mullet  lias  been  considered  migratory  ; 
but  it  appears  in  the  shops  of  the  London 
fishmongers  throughout  the  year,  though  in 
much  greater  plenty  during  the  summer,  at 
which  time  their  colours  are  most  vivid,  and 
the  fish,  as  food,  in  the  best  condition.  The 
food  appears  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
softer  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals.” 
[See  Mullet.] 

SWALLOW.  {Hirundo.)  This  well- 
known  group  of  birds  has  often  been  eulo- 
gised by  the  lovers  of  nature;  but  no  one, 
perhaps,  has  expressed  his  admiration  with 
more  truth  and  fervour  than  our  own  philo- 
sophic countryman,  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
“ The  Swallow,"  he  says,  “ is  one  of  my  fa- 
vourite birds,  and  a rival  of  the  nightingale, 
for  he  cheers  my  sense  of  seeing  as  much  as 
the  other  does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is 
the  glad  prophet  of  the  year,  the  harbinger 
of  the  best  season  — he  lives  a life  of  enjoy- 
ment amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature 

winter  is  unknown  to  him  ; and  he  leaves 

the  green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn 
for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy, 
and  for  the  palms  of  Africa  ; he  has  always 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure. 
Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are 
poetical,  beautiful,  and  transient.  The  ephe- 
meral are  saved  by  his  means  from  a slow 
and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and 
killed  in  a moment  when  they  have  known 
nothing  but  pleasure.  He  is  the  constant 
destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend  of  man.  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a sacred  bird.  Ilis  in- 
stinct, which  gives  him  his  appointed  season, 
and  touches  him  when  and  where  to  move. 


may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a Divine 
source  5 and  he  belong*  to  the  oracle*  of 
nature,  which  speak  the  awful  and  intelligi- 
ble language  of  a present  Deity.” 

The  habit*  and  inode*  of  living  of  the 
Swallow  tribe  are  perhaps  more  conspicuous, 
and  consequently  more  noticed  by  us,  than 
any  other.  Their  arrival  has  ever  been 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of 
spring  ; and  till  the  time  of  their  departure 
they  seem  continually  before  our  eyes.  The 
air  seems  to  be  truly  their  home  : they  eat, 
drink,  sometimes  even  feed  their  young,  on 
the  wing,  and  surpass  all  other  birds  in  the 
untiring  rapidity  of  their  flight  and  evolu- 
tions. The  beak  is  very  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  much  flattened,  and  very  deeply  cleft, 
forming  a large  mouth,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  seizing  winged  insects,  which 
constitute  their  accustomed  food-  The  feet 
are  very  short,  and  the  wings  remarkably 
long.  In  winter  they  migrate  to  tropical 
climates,  a few  days  being  sufficient  for  them 
to  pass  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid  zone- 
In  the  spring  they  return  ; and  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  individual  bird* 
always  come  back  to  their  former  haunts. 
They  usually  have  two  broods  in  the  year  ; 
some  will  occasionally  have  three ; their 
nests  are  made  of  mud,  rendered  firm  by  a 
mixture  of  hair,  twigs,  and  such  kinds  of 
materials.  They  are  fond  of  flying  oyer  the 
surface  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  sipping  the 
water,  without  staying  their  flight-  They 
are  found  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

Few  subjects  in  natural  history  have  given 
rise  to  more  discussion  than  to  determine 
the  winter  retreat  of  Swallows.  It  has  long 
been  clearly  ascertained,  that  they  migrate 
to  warmer  climates  when  they  disappear  in 
northern  countries  ; and  that  they  also  creep 
into  hollow  trees  and  holes  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  where  they  lie  all  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state  ; but  at  one  time  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  they  also  retreated  into  water, 
and  revived  again  in  spring.  Upon  this 
subject,  however,  we  will  quote  some  of 
Wilson’s  graphic  and,  we  think,  conclusive 
remarks.  After  stating  that  the  Swallow 
flies,  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  a minute ; that  lie  is  so  engaged  for  ten 
hours  every  day  ; and  that  his  active  life  is, 
on  an  average,  extended  to  ten  years — which 
would  give  us  two  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  miles  : upwards  of  eighty- 
seven*  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ! 
“ Yet,"  says  he,  “ this  little  winged  seraph, 
if  I may  so  speak,  who,  in  a few  days,  and 
at  will,  can  pass  from  the  borders  of  the 
arctic  regions  to  the  torrid  zone,  is  forced, 
when  winter  approaches,  to  descend  to  the 
bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mill-ponds,  to 
burv  itself  in  the  mud  with  eels  and  snap- 
ping turtles  ; or  to  creep  ingloriously  into  a 
cavern,  a rat-hole,  or  a hollow  tree,  there  to 
doze,  with  snakes,  toads,  and  other  reptiles, 
until  the  return  of  spring  ! Is  not  this  true, 
ye  wise  men  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
have  published  so  many  credible  narratives 
on  this  subject  ? The  geese,  the  ducks,  the 
cat-bird,  and  even  the  wren,  which  creep* 
about  our  outhouses  in  summer  like  a mouse, 
are  all  acknowledged  to  be  migratory,  and 
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to  pass  to  southern  regions  at  the  approach  ! of  mud,  rendered  tough  by  a mixture  of 
of  winter : the  Swallow  alone,  on  whom  hair  and  straw,  lined  with  feathers,  and 
Heaven  has  conferred  superior  powers  of  fixed  firmly  about  three  or  four  feet  from 
wing,  must  sink  in  torpidity  at  the  bottom  the  top  of  the  inside  of  a chimney.  The 
of  our  rivers,  or  doze  all  winter  in  the  ca-  j female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  white,  speckled 
verus  of  the  earth.  I am  myself  something  with  red  ; aud  it  generally  has  two  broods 
of  a traveller,  and  foreign  countries  afford  in  the  year.  The  nestlings  are  sometimes 
many  novel  sights  : should  I assert,  that  in  i dislodged  from  their  nest,  and  fall  down  ; 
some  of  my  peregrinations  I had  met  with  a and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  old  ones  will 
nation  of  Indians,  all  of  whom,  old  and  frequently  continue  to  supply  them  with 
young,  at  the  commencement  of  cold  wea-  provisions  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
__eir,_-..^scent*  ,to,  bottom  of  their  lakes  themselves.  They  generally  make  their  first 


and  rivers,  and  there  remain  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  frost ; nay,  should  I affirm,  that 
thousands  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
i of  this  city,  regularly  undergo  the  same 
semi-annual  submersion,— that  I myself  had 
fished  up  a whole  family  of  these  from  the 
bottom  of  Schuylkill,  where  they  had  lain 
torpid  all  winter,  carried  them  home,  and 
brought  them  all  comfortably  to  themselves 
again— should  I even  publish  this  in  the 
learned  pages  of  the  ‘Transactions’  of  our 
Philosophical  Society,  who  would  believe 
me  ? Is.  then,  the  organization  of  a Swallow 
less  delicate  than  that  of  a man  ? Can  a 
bird,  whose  vital  functions  are  destroyed  by 
a short  privation  of  pure  air  and  its  usual 
food,  sustain,  for  six  months,  a situation 
where  the  most  robust  man  would  perish  in 
a few  hours,  or  minutes  ? Away  with  such 
absurdities  1 they  are  unworthy  of  a serious 
refutation.” 

English  Chimnet  or  House  Swallow. 

( Hirundo  rustica.)  In  length  this  bird  is 
rather  more  than  six  inches  : the  bill  is  black ; 
forehead  and  chin  chestnut  red  ; top  of  the 
head  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
black,  glossed  with  purplish  hue  ; the  quills 
of  the  wings,  according  as  they  are  6een  in 
different  positions,  arc  bluish  black  or  green- 
ish brown  ; while  those  of  the  tail  are  black, 
with  green  reflections  : upper  part  of  the 
breast  black  ; lower  part  and  belly  white  : 
the  inside  and  comers  of  the  mouth  yellow  : 
tail  very  long  and  much  forked  ; and  each 
feather,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  marked 
with  an  oval  white  spot  on  the  inner  web  : 
legs  short,  delicately  fine,  and  dusky.  Every 
person  must  have  observed  the  elegant  and 
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varied  flight  of  this  bird,  during  the  summer 
months,  when  it  Ji  almost  continually  on 
the  wing,  performing  its  various  evolutions, 
and  searching  for  its  insect  food,  which  it 
takes  flying,  and  by  suddenly  opening  its 
mouth.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  composed 


appearance  in  this  country  in  the  early  part 
of  April,  and  retire  from  us  to  the  south  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  For  some  time  be- 
fore they  quit  this  part  of  the  world  they 
forsake  houses,  and  roost  on  trees,  preferring 
the  dead,  leafless  branches  ; and  within  a day 
or  two  of  retiring,  they  assemble  in  vast  flocks 
on  house-tops,  the  leads  of  churches,  and  on 
trees,  especially  by  the  water  side,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  they  retired  into  the  water. 

The  Barn  Swallow  ( Hirundo  rufa)  in 
habits  America,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  rafters 
in  barns,  &c.  The  upper  parts  are  steel  blue, 
the  lower  light  chestnut,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  brownish  black : the  tail  is  greatly 
forked,  and  each  feather,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  is  (like  the  Chimney  Swallow) 
marked  on  the  inner  vane  with  an  oval 
white  spot.  The  Barn  Swallow’s  nest  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  a per- 
pendicular section  cut  off  on  that  side  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  wood  : it  is  formed 
of  mud,  mixed  with  fine  hay,  and  disposed 
in  regular  strata  from  side  to  side  ; within 
there  is  a quantity  of  hay,  which  is  profusely 
lined  with  goose  feathers.  The  eggs  are  ex- 
tremely transparent  ; white,  sprinkled  with 
reddish-brown,  and  are  five  in  number. 
When  the  young  birds  first  leave  the  nest 
they  are  observed  to  fly  about  within  doors, 
for  some  days  before  they  venture  out ; 
which  when  they  do  they  are  conducted  by 
the  old  ones  to  the  sides  of  rivers,  &c.,  where 
the  food  is  most  abundant,  and  they  are  fed 
by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eu- 
ropean Swallow  does  its  young.  These  birds 
are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  become  very 
gentle  and  familiar.  Their  song  is  a sprightly 
warble,  and  is  sometimes  continued  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  Cliff  Swallow  ( Ilirundo  fulva ) is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  even  tail.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  glossed 
with  violaceous  ; the  under  parts  whitish, 
tinged  with  ferruginous  brown  : the  throat 
and  checks  dark  ferruginous  ; and  the  front 
pale  rufous.  It  lives  in  communities,  build- 
ing in  unsettled  places,  under  projecting 
ledges  of  rocks.  The  nests  are  formed  of 
mud,  are  very  friable,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble in  form  a chemist’s  retort.  Their 
note  is  very  singular,  and  may  be  imitated 
by  rubbing  moistened  cork  round  the  neck 
of  a bottle.  It  is  a native  of  North  America. 

The  Martin  Martlet,  or  Window 
Swallow.  ( Ifirundo  [ Chelidon ] urbica.) 
This  species  ol  Swallow,  with  which  all  per- 
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sons  are  familiar,  and  which  Shakepeare 
terms  “ the  temple-haunting  Martlet,”  is 
found  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
is  much  more  abundant  in  England  than 
the  Swallow,  which  generally  arrives  here 
about  ten  days  previous  to  this  bird.  It 
is  about  five  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; 
bill  black  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail  of  a glossy  blue  black  ; rump  and  all 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  white  ; ends 
of  the  secondary  quill-feathers  finely  edged 
with  white  ; and  the  legs  covered  with 
white  downy  feathers  down  to  the  claws, 
which  are  white  also,  very  sharp  and  much 
hooked.  Should  the  weather  prove  fa- 
vourable, it  begins  to  build  early  in  May  ; 
placing  its  nest  generally  beneath  the  eaves 
of  a house  or  building  against  rocks  and 
cliffs  by  the  sea-side.  The  nest  is  composed 
externally  of  mud  and  straw,  and  lined 
with  feathers.  The  first  hatch  consists  of 
five  eggs,  which  are  white  inclining  to  dusky 
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at  the  thicker  end  : the  second  of  three  or 
four  5 and  if  a third,  of  only  two  or  three. 
While  the  young  birds  are  confined  to  the 
nest,  the  parents  feed  them,  adhering  by  the 
claws  to  the  outside  ; but  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  fly,  they  receive  their  nourish- 
ment on  the  wing,  by  a quick  and  almost 
imperceptible  motion.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  flocks  increase  in  number  daily, 
from  the  addition  of  the  second  and  third 
broods  ; and  during  the  month  of  October 
they  generally  migrate,  continuing  to  depart 
till  about  the  6th  of  November,  by  which 
time  they  have  generally  all  disappeared. 

The  Sand  Martin,  or  Bank  Swallow 
(Hirundo  [Cotyle)  riparia ),  is  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  least  numerous  of  our  Swallows. 
It  has  no  partiality  for  the  society  of  man, 
but  dwells  in  communities  along  steep  gra- 
velly and  sandy  banks,  in  which  it  makes 
deep  holes  for  breeding  places.  Several  of 
these  holes  are  often  within  a few  inches  of 
each  other,  and  extend  in  various  strata 
along  the  front  of  the  precipice,  sometimes 
for  eighty  or  a hundred  yards.  At  the  end 
of  the  hole  is  placed  the  nest,  which  is  care- 
fully constructed  of  straw,  dry  grass,  and 
leathers.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  white 
eggs,  almost  transparent,  and  has  commonly 


two  broods  in  the  year.  The  young  art 
hatched  late  in  May  ; and  Wilson  tells  us  ; 
that  he  lias  taken  notice  of  the  common  i 
crow,  in  parties  of  four  or  five,  watching  at  | 
the  entrance  of  these  holes,  to  seize  the  first  . 
straggling  young  that  should  make  its  ap-  j 
pearance.  He  also  observes,  that  “ from  the  J 
clouds  of  Swallows  that  usually  play  round 
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distance  of  a swarm  of  bees."  This  specie* 
is  common  to  Europe  and  America,  arriving 
in  this  country  first  of  the  Swallow  tribe  : it 
is  the  scarcest  and  most  local  with  us.  but 
is  extremely  abundant  in  America.  **  They  ' 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  shores  of  rivers, 
and,  in  several  places  along  the  Ohio  (say3  ' 
he),  they  congregate  in  immense  multitudes.  I 
We  have  sometimes  several  days  of  cold  j 
rain  and  severe  weather  after  their  arrival  : 
in  spring,  from  which  they  take  refuge  in  , 
their  holes,  clustering  together  for  warmth, 
and  have  been  frequently  found  at  such 
times  in  almost  a lifeless  state  with  the  cold  ; 
which  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the  i, 
belief  that  they  lie  torpid  all  winter  in  these 
recesses.  I have  searched  hundreds  of  these  , 
holes  in  the  months  of  December  and  Ja-  ' 
nuary,  but  never  found  a single  Swallow,  1 
dead,  living,  or  torpid.  I met  with  this  bird  j 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  shores  of  the  j 
Kentucky  river,  between  Lexington  and  i 
Danville.  They  likewise  visit  the  sea-shore  > 
in  great  numbers,  previous  to  their  depar-  j 
ture,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  Sep-  : 
tember  to  the  middle  of  October.”  The  . 
plumage  is  mouse-colour  above  ; the  throat,  • 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  vent,  white  ; • 
wings  and  tail  brown,  the  outer  feather  ;! 
slightly  margined  with  white  : legs  dusky,  ! 
slightly  feathered  behind  ; feet  smooth  and 
dark  brown.  The  manners  of  this  species  ; j 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  Martin,  • 
with  which  bird  it  often  associates,  and  flies  j i 
over  the  water  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

The  Purple  Martin  (Prvgne  purpurea)  j i 
is  a native  of  America,  inhabiting  all  parts  ; 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Hud-  | j 
sun’s  Bay.  It  is  a general  favourite,  and  j 
takes  up  its  abode  among  the  habitations  of  j 
men.  The  Indians  and  Negroes  hang  up  j 
gourds,  properly  hollowed  tor  its  conveni- 
ence ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  con- 
siderable exj>ense  is  sometimes  incurred  in 
preparing  for  it  a suitable  residence.  In  the 
country  it  renders  essential  service,  by  wor-  > 
rying  and  driving  away  crows,  hawks,  and 
other  large  birds.  To  observe  with  what  , 
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spirit  and  audacity  this  bird  dives  and  sweeps 
upon  and  arouud  the  hawk  or  the  eagle  is 
astonishing.  Lie  also  bestows  an  occasional 
bastinading  on  the  King-bird  when  he  finds 
him  too  near  his  premises  ; though  he  will, 
at  any  time,  instantly  co-operate  with  him 
in  attacking  the  common  enemy.  Its  note 
is  loud  and  musical.  The  colour  of  the  mule 
is  a rich  anil  deep  purplish  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  brownish- black  : the  female 
is  more  plainly  attired,  and  has  the  under 
parts  whitish,  with  dusky  und  yellowish 
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stains.  The  food  of  the  Purple  Martin  is 
usually  the  larger  winged  insects  ; as  wusps, 
bees,  large  beetles,  &c.  In  flight  it  possesses 
all  the  swiftness,  ease,  ana  jrace  of  the  tribe  ; 
sometimes  sailing  among  the  clouds  ut  a 
dizzy  height,  at  others  darling  through  the 
crowded  streets  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are  pure 
white.  About  the  middle  of  April  these 
Martins  first  begin  to  prepare  their  nest, 
which  is  formed  of  dry  leaves,  slender  straws, 
hay,  and  feathers.  The  first  brood  appears 
in  May,  the  second  late  in  July.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  female  is  laying, 
and  before  she  commences  incubation, "they 
are  both  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  When  the  female  is  sitting,  she  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  male,  who  also  occu- 
pies her  place  while  she  takes  a short  recrea- 
tion abroad.  He  often  passes  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  apartment  beside  her  ; and, 
when  not  thus  engaged,  sits  on  the  outside 
dressing  and  arranging  his  plumage.  His 
notes,  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  assumed 
a peculiar  softness,  and  his  gratulations  are 
expressive  of  much  tenderness.  Conjugal 
fidelity,  even  where  there  is  a number  to-  ! 
gether,  seems  to  be  faithfully  preserved  by 
these  birds.  For  Esculent  Swallow  and 
Swift,  see  Swift. 

SWALLOW-TAIL  [BUTTERFLIES]. 
A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  some 
species  of  Butterflies  of  the  genus  Papilio. 

SWAN.  ( Cygnua .)  A genus  of  web- 
j footed  birds,  distinguished  by  their  graceful 
and  majestic  appearance,  their  muscular 
power,  and  superior  size.  The  generic  cha- 
racter of  ('yunu*  is  thus  given  : beak  of  equal 
breadth  throughout  ; higher  than  wide  at 
the  bose.Rnd  depressed  at  the  point;  both 
mandibies  furnished  along  the  sides  with 
transverse  serrated  lamella:  : the  nostrils 
placed  about  midway  ; and  the  neck  very 
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long,  and  slender : legs  short,  the  hind  toe 
small  and  free.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the 
seeds  anil  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  on  the 
grass  which  grows  near  the  brink  of  the 
water.  The  plumage  of  Swans,  as  in  Geese, 
is  similar  in  both  sexes,  is  moulted  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  undergoes  no  seasonal 
variation  of  colour  : like  Geese,  also,  they 
attack  with  the  same  hissing  note,  strike 
similarly  with  their  wings  ; and  the  male 
guards  the  female  during  incubation,  and 
accompanies  her  while  followed  by  her  brood. 
In  their  anatomical  structure,  although  in- 
finitely superior  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
easily  recognized,  they  are  so  closely  allied 
to  the  Duck  and  Goose,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  distinctive  characters. 

The  Wild  Swan,  or  Whistling  Swan. 
(Cygnus  ferus.)  This  noble  bird  is  nearly 
five  feet  in  length,  above  seven  in  breadth 
with  its  wings  extended,  and  weighs  about 
fifteen  pounds.  Its  bill  is  black,  covered  at 
the  base  with  a yellowish  white  cere,  the 
bare  space  over  the  eye  being  yellow  : the 
entire  plumage  in  adult  birds  is  of  a pure 
white,  and,  next  to  the  skin,  they  are  clothed 
with  a thick  fine  down  : the  legs  are  black. 
“ Th*y  generally,”  says  Bewick,  “ keep 
together  in  small  flocks,  or  families,  except 
in  the  pairing  season,  and  at  the  setting  in 
of  winter.  At  the  latter  period  they  assemble 
in  multitudes,  particularly  on  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  thinly  inhabited 


northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
but  when  the  extremity  of  the  weather 
threatens  to  become  insupportable,  in  order 
to  shun  the  gathering  storm,  they  shape 
their  course,  high  in  air,  in  divided  and 
diminished  numbers,  in  search  of  milder 
climates.  In  such  seasons  thev  are  most 
commonly  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
isles,  and  in  other  more  southern  countries 
of  Europe  : the  same  is  observed  of  them 
in  the  North  American  stales.  They  do  uot, 
however,  remain  longer  than  till  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  when  they  again  retire 
northward  to  breed.”  The  female  makes 
her  nest  of  the  withered  leaves  and  stalks  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  usually  lays  six  or 
seven  thick-shelled  eggs,  which  in  about 
six  weeks  are  hatched  ; when  both  parents 
unremittingly  watch  and  guard  them. 
Much  has  been  said  in  ancient  times  of  the 
singing  of  the  Swan,  and  many  beautiful 
and  poetical  descriptions  have  been  given 
of  its  dying  song.  No  fiction  of  natural 
history,  no  fable  of  antiquity,  was  ever  more 
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celebrated,  oftener  repeated,  or  better  re- 
ceived : it  occupied  the  soft  and  lively  ima- 
gination of  the  Greeks  ; poets,  orators,  and 
even  philosophers,  adopted  it  as  a truth  too 
pleasing  to  be  doubted.  The  truth,  however, 
is  very  different  from  such  amiable  and 
affecting  fables  ; for  the  voice  of  the  Swan 
is  very  loud,  shrill,  and  lmrsh  ; though,  when 
high  in  the  air,  and  modulated  by  the  winds, 
the  note,  or  hoop , of  an  assemblage  of  them 
is  not  unpleasant.  Equally  absurd  6tories 
are  current  of  their  great  strength  of  wing, 
and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  approach  their 
nests,  it  being  asserted  that  a blow  from  the 


wing  of  a Swan  is  capable  of  breaking  a 
man’s  thigh.  “ It  is  high  time,”  as  Montagu 


observes,  “ such  absurdities  should  be  erased 
in  tills  philosophic  age,  and  that  the  mind  of 
man  should  reason  before  he  continues  to 
relate  such  accounts,  only  calculated  to 
frighten  children."  In  Iceland,  we  are  told, 
Swans  are  an  object  of  chase.  In  the  month 
of  August  they  lose  their  feathers  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  flying.  The 
natives,  at  that  season,  resort  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  places  where  they  most  abound, 
ana  are  accompanied  with  dogs  and  horses 
trained  to  the  sport ; by  which  means  they 
take  great  numbers.  But  when  in  full 
plumage,  Swans  are  so  extremely  swift  on 
the  wing  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  shoot 
them. 


The  Tame  Swan,  or  Mute  Swan.  (Cyg- 
nus  olor.)  Our  half-domesticated  Swan  is 
very  properly  entitled  the  peaceful  monarch 
of  the  lake;  conscious  of  his  superior  strength, 
he  fears  no  enemy,  nor  suffers  any  bird, 
however  powerful,  to  molest  him.  The 
plumage  of  this  species  is  of  the  same  snowy 
whiteness  as  that  of  the  Wild  Swan,  and  the 
bird  is  covered  next  the  body  with  the  same 
kind  of  fine  close  down ; but  it  greatly  exceeds 
the  Wild  Swan  in  size,  weighing  about 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  measuring  more  in 
the  length  of  the  body  aud  extent  of  the 
wings.  It  also  differs  in  being  furnished 
with  a projecting,  callous,  black  tubercle  or 
knob  on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  bill,  which  is  red,  with 
black  edges  and  tip  ; the  naked  skin  between 
the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  also  of  the  latter 
colour  ; legs  black.  This  species  cannot 
with  strict  propriety  be  called  domesticated; 
they  are  only,  as  it  were,  partly  reclaimed 
from  a state  of  nature,  and  invited  by  the 
friendly  and  protecting  hand  of  mnn  to  deco- 
rate and  embellish  the  artificial  lakes  and 
pools  which  ornament  his  pleasure  grounds. 
On  these  the  Swan  cannot  be  accounted  a 
captive,  for  he  enjoys  all  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
Placed  there,  as  he  is  the  largest  of  all  British 
birds,  so  is  he  to  the  eye  the  most  pleasing 
and  elegant.  “ What  in  nature,”  exclaims 
Bewick,  "can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
grassy  margined  lake,  hung  round  with  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  grove,  when  contrasted 
with  the  pure  resplendent  whiteness  of  the 
majestic  Swan,  wafted  along  with  erected 
plumes  by  the  gentle  breeze,  or  floating, 
reflected  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water, 
while  he  throws  himself  into  numberless 
graceful  attitudes,  as  if  desirous  of  attracting 


the  admiration  of  the  spectator  ! ” The 
Tame  Swan  is  found,  in  iu  wild  ttau,  in  the 
eastern  countries  of  Europe  and  Aria  ; and, 
domesticated,  it  occurs  in  almost  every 
European  country.  Swans  are  supposed  to 
live  to  a great  age,  hut  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence has  vet  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  assertion.  The  young  do  not  acquire 
their  full  plumage  till  the  second  year  : 
during  this  period  they  are  called  cy'jntit, 
and  in  former  times  were  much  esteemed  at 
food,  though  they  are  not  at  present. 

The  Black  Swan  (Cygnu$  air  at  in)  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Tame  Swan.  Iu  beak  ( 
is  large  and  red,  the  tip  being  rather  paler  ; 
at  the  base  of  its  upper  mandible,  near  the 
nostrils,  is  a bifid  protuberance  ; iu  under  1 
mandible  is  red  on  the  sides  and  white  be-  ■ 
neath  : the  irides  are  red.  The  prevailing  I 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  of  a deep  black. 
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with  all  the  primary  quills,  the  greater  part 
of  the  secondaries,  and  port  of  the  wing- 
coverts  white  : the  belly  and  thighs  are  ci- 
nereous : the  legs  brownish  flesh-colour. 
The  female  is  destitute  of  the  nasal  pro- 
tuberance on  the  l>eak.  These  birds  inhabit 
various  parts  of  Australia,  and  are  generally 
6een  floating  on  some  lake  in  small  flocks  of 
eight  or  nine.  The  Swan  River,  in  Western 
Australia,  derives  its  name  from  the  abun- 
dance of  them  found  there.  Their  h&bits 
are  but  little  known  ; but  in  a domesticated 
state  their  food  is  similar  to  the  common 
species.  When  disturbed,  they  generally 
fly  off  in  line  or  single  file,  and  are  so  shy 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within  gunshot- 
Their  note  is  rather  melodious  than  harsh, 
though  not  of  long  continuance.  This  spe- 
cies, like  the  Tame  White  Swan,  is  frequently 
kept  as  an  ornament  in  parks  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  by  no  means  the  u rara  avis 
in  terris  ” of  antiquity. 


SWIFT,  or  Black  Maktin.  ( Cirperhi t 
I opus.)  This  species  of  the  Hirvwiwa^  or 
j Swallow  tribe,  arrives  later  in  this  country, 

I and  departs  sooner  than  any  of  its  congeners. 

| It  is  larger,  stronger,  and  its  flight  is  more 
I rapid  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  tribe, 
j Its  length  is  nearly  eight  inches  : general 
! colour  a sooty  black,  with  a greenish  tinge  ; 

the  wings  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size 
! of  the  body  ; tail  much  forked  ; bill  black  ; 
i chin  white  ; legs  dark  brown,  and  very  short; 
' toes  stand  two  and  two  on  each  side  of  the 
j foot,  and  consist  of  two  phalanges  or  joints 
i only.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male, 
j and  the  general  colour  of  her  plumage  more 
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inclined  to  brown.  The  Swift  builds  its 
nest  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  high  towers 
or  lofty  steeples  ; it  is  constructed  of  dried 
grass,  silk  or  linen  threads,  pieces  of  muslin, 
leathers,  and  such  kind  of  materials,  which 
the  bird  collects  on  the  wing,  picking  them 
up  from  the  ground  with  great  dexterity. 
It  lays  only  two  white,  oblong  eggs  ; and 
during  the  period  of  incubatiou  the  male  is 
continually  flying  to  and  fro,  uttering  its 
i loud  screaming  note.  It  has  but  one  brood 
in  the  year,  so  that  the  young  ones  have 
time  to  gain  strength  enough  to  accompan}’ 
the  parent  birds  in  their  distant  excursions. 
They  have  been  noticed  at  the  Cape  ol'  Good 
Hope,  and  probably  visit  the  more  remote 
regions  ot  Asia.  Swifts  fly  higher,  and  wheel 
with  bolder  wing  than  the  Swallows,  with 
which  they  never  intermingle.  Their  life 
seems  to  be  divided  into  two  extremes  ; the 
one  of  the  most  violent  exertion,  the  other 
ot  perfect  inaction  ; they  must  either  shoot 
through  the  air,  or  remain  close  in  their 
holes.  They  are  seldom  seen  to  alight ; but  if 
by  any  accident  they  should  fall  upon  a piece 
of  even  ground,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can 
recover  themselves,  owing  to  the*  shortness 
ot  their  feet  and  the  great  length  of  their 
wings.  They  are  9aid  to  avoid  heat,  and 
for  this  reason  pass  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
their  holes  in  the  morning  and  evening 
they  go  out  in  quest  of  provision  ; they  then 
are  seen  in  flocks,  describing  an  endless 
senes  of  circles  upon  circles,  sometimes  in 
close  ranks,  pursuing  the  direction  of  a street, 
and  sometimes  whirling  round  a large  edi- 
fice, all  screaming  together  : they  often  I 
glide  along  without  stirring  their  wings,  and  I 
on  a sudden  they  move  them  with  frequent  | 
and  quickly  repeated  strokes.  They  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  depart  in 
August. 


have  uniformly  adopted  this  new  conve- 
nience, not  a single  pair  being  observed  to 
prefer  the  woods.  Security  from  birds  of  prey 
and  other  animals,  from  storms  that  fre- 
quently overthrow  the  timber,  and  the  nu- 
merous ready  conveniences  which  these  new 
situations  afford,  are  doubtless  some  of  the 
advantages.  The  choice  they  have  made 
certainly  bespeaks  something  more  than 
mere  unreasoning  instinct,  and  does  houour 
to  their  discernment. 


iMKUlCiN  0HIMNE7  SWALLOW 
(AOANTHYLI8  PELASOI4.) 


American-  Chim.vey  Swallow.  Aran - 
thylu peiasffia.)  “This  species,”  saysthe great 
American  ornithologist,  Wilson,  “is  pecu- 
liarly our  own  ; and  strongly  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  our  Swallows  by  its  figure, 
flight,  and  manners.  This  Swallow,  like  all 
the  rest  of  its  tribe  in  the  United  States,  is 
migratory,  arriving  in  Pennsylvania  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  dispersing  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country  wherever  there 
are  vacant  chimneys  in  summer  sufficiently 
high  and  convenient  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  no  other  situation  with  us  are  they  ' 
observed  at  present  to  build.  This  circum- 
stance  naturally  suggests  the  query.  Where 
did  these  birds  construct  their  nests  before  the 
arrival  of  Euroj*ans  in  this  country,  when 
there  were  no  such  places  for  their'accoin-  1 
modation  ? I would  answer.  Probably  in  I 
the  same  situations  in  which  they  still  con-  1 
tinue  to  build  in  the  remote  regions  of  our  j 
western  forests,  where  European  improve-  I 
rnents  of  this  kind  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
namely,  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  which,  in 
some  cases,  has  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
their  present  choice  of  any  other.”  “The 
present  site  which  they  have  chosen  must 
hold  out  many  more  advantages  than  the 
former,  since  we  see  that,  in  the  whole  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  these  birds 


The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  singular  con- 
struction, being  formed  of  very  small  twigs, 
fastened  togetherwith  a strong  adhesive  glue 
or  gum,  which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one  l 
on  each  side  of  the  liiud  head,  and  mixes  ! 
with  the  saliva.  With  this  glue,  which  be- 
comes hard  as  the  twigs  themselves,  the 
whole  nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  The  nest  I 
itself  is  small  and  shallow,  and  attnehed  by 
one  side  or  edge  to  the  wall,  and  is  totally 
destitute  of  the  soft  lining  with  which  the 
others  are  so  plentifully  supplied.  The  eggs 
I are  generally  four  and  white,  and  they  have 
generally  two  broods  in  a seuson.  The 
young  are  fed  at  intervals  during  the  greater 
; part  of  the  night,— a fact  which  I have  hud 
frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  both 
here  and  in  the  Mississippi  territory.  The 
! noise  which  the  old  ones  make  in  passing  I 
up  and  down  the  funnel  has  some  resem-  | 
bianco  to  distant  thunder.  When  heavy  I 
and  long  continued  rains  occur,  the  nest, 
losing  its  hold,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 

I his  disaster  frequently  happens.  The  eggs 
are  destroyed  ; but  the  young,  though  blind,  ! 
(.which  they  are  for  a considerable  time,) 
sometimes  scramble  up  along  the  vent,  to 
which  they  cling  like  squirrels,  the  mus- 
cularity of  their  feet,  and  the  sharpness  of 
them  claws,  at  this  tender  age,  being  re- 
markable.  In  this  situation  they  continue 
to  he  fed  for  perhaps  a week  or  more.  When 
these  birds  first  arrive  in  spring,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  they  associate  to- 
gether every  evening  in  one  general  rendez- 
vous ; those  of  a whole  district  roosting  to- 
gether. This  place  of  repose,  in  the  more 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  is  usually  a 
large  hollow  tree,  open  at  top  ; trees  of  that 
Kind,  or  swallow  trees , as  they  are  usually 
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called,  having  been  noticed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  generally  believed  to  be 
the  winter  quarters  of  these  birds,  where, 
heaps  upon  heaps,  they  dozed  away  the 
wintor  in  a state  of  torpidity.  Here  they 
have  been  seen  on  their  resurrection  in  spring, 
and  here  they  have  again  been  remarked 
descending  to  the  death-like  sleep  in  au- 
tumn.” 

“ The  Chimney  Swallow  is  easily  distin- 
guished in  air  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe  here, 
by  its  long  wings,  its  short  body,  the  quick 
and  slight  vibrations  of  its  wings,  and  its 
wide  unexpected  diving  rapidity  of  flight ; 
shooting  swiftly  in  various  directions  without 
any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings,  and  ut- 
tering the  sounds  tsip  tsip  tsip  tsec  tsee  in  a 
hurried  manner.  In  roosting,  the  thorny 
extremities  of  its  tail  are  thrown  in  for  its 
support.  It  is  never  seen  to  alight  but  in 
hollow  trees  or  chimneys  ; it  is  always  most 
gay  and  active  in  wet  and  gloomy  weather  ; 
and  is  the  earliest  abroad  in  the  morning, 
and  latest  out  in  evening,  of  all  our  Swal- 
lows. About  the  first  or  second  week  in 
September  they  move  off  to  the  south,  being 
often  observed  on  their  route,  accompanied 
by  the  r urple  martins.”  This  species  is  four 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  twelve  inches 
in  extent ; of  a deep  sooty  brown,  except 
the  chin  and  line  over  the  eye,  which  are  of 
a dull  white. 


and  Chinese  collect  the  nett*,  and  make  of 
them  a profitable  article  of  commerce.  Dis- 
solved in  broths,  &c.,  they  make  a delirious 
jelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained  before 
the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by  the 
young  birds  ; they  ore  pure  white,  and  are 
scarce  and  valuable.  The  inferior  ones  are 
dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with 
feathers  : they  are  chiefly  converted  into 
glue.  The  only  preparation  which  the 
birds’  nests  undergo  is  that  of  simple  dry- 
ing, without  direct  exposure  to  the  sun, 
after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes, 
usually  of  half  a picul.  They  are  assorted 
for  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kind*, 
according  to  their  qualities,  distinguished 
into  first  or  best,  second,  and  third  qualities. 
Caverns  that  are  regularly  managed,  will 
afford  in  one  hundred  parts,  fifty-three 
three-tenth  parts  of  those  of  the  first  quality, 
thirty-five  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  ana 
eleven-seventeenth  parts  of  tho*e  of  the 
third.  They  are  regarded  only  os  an  article 
of  expensive  luxury,  and  are  sold  at  the 
most  extraordinary  prices  ; they  are,  con- 
sequently, consumed  only  by  the  great ; 
and,  indeed,  the  best  part  is  sent  to  the  ca- 
pital for  the  use  of  the  court.  The  semrual 
Chinese  use  them  under  an  idea  that  they 
are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  their  mort  valuable  qua- 
lity is  their  being  perfectly  harmless. 


The  Esculent  Swallow.  ( CollocaTha 
esculentci.)  This  bird  is  four  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  eleven  in  expanse  : its 
beak  is  black  : the  upper  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage shining  dusky  black  ; under  parts  pale 
ash-colour;  wings,  when  closed,  one  inch 
longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked, 
and  has  all  the  feathers  of  an  uniform  black 
colour,  and  rounded  at  the  end.  The  nest 
of  tills  bird  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  is 
composed  of  such  materials  that  it  is  not 
only  ediDie,  but  is  accounted  among  the 
greatest  dainties  by  the  Asiatic  epicures.  It 
generally  weighs  about  half  an  ounce,  and 
is  shaped  Like  a common  Swallow  s nest, 
the  flat  side  adhering  to  the  rock.  They  are 
found  in  vast  numbers  in  caves  of  various 
islands  in  the  Soolo  Archipelago,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  iu  Sumatra,  about 
Croe,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island  : they 
have  the  appearance  of  fibrous,  imperfectly 
concocted  isinglass.  More  or  less  of  this 
substance  is  contained  in  the  nests  of  all 
Swallows  in  that  region.  The  manner  in 
which  the  substance  is  procured  is  not  ascer- 
tained : the  most  probable  suppositions  are, 
that  it  is  the  spawn  of  fish  gathered  by  the 
bird  or  a secretion  elaborated  in  the  bird  s 
body  The  birds,  after  having  spent  nearly 
two  months  in  preparing  then  nests,  lay 
each  two  eggs,  winch  are  hatched  in  about 
fifteen  days  : when  the  young  birdB  become 
fledged,  it  is  thought  the  proper  time  to  seize 
upon  their  nests,  which  is  done  regularly 
three  times  a year,  and  is  effected  by  means 
of  ladders  of  bamboo  and  reeds,  by  which 
the  people  descend  into  the  caves  ; but  when 
these  arc  very  deep,  rope  ladders  are  Ufcd. 
It  is  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and 
many  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  Javanese 


The  Fairy  Martin.  ( CoUocalia  Ariel.') 
This  curious  and  beautiful  species  is  nume- 
rously dispersed  over  all  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Australia,  where  it  usually  arrives 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  departs  again 
in  February  or  March  ; during  winch  in-  ; 
terval  it  rears  two  or  tliree  broods.  It  is 
seldom  seen  within  a few  miles  of  the  sea- 
coasts,  but  wherever  suitable  situations  for  , 
breeding  present  themselves  in  the  interior,  ' 
it  abounds.  The  nest,  which  is  bottle-  ! 
shaped  with  a long  neck,  is  composed  of  mud 
or  clay,  and,  like  that  of  our  Common  Martin, 
is  only  constructed  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  unless  the  day  be  wet  or  lowering. 
In  the  construction  of  the  nests  they  appear 
to  work  in  small  companies,  six  or  seven 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  each  nest,  one 
remaining  within  and  receiving  the  mud 
brought  by  the  others  in  their  mouths  : m 
shape  they  are  nearly  round,  but  vary  in 
size  from  four  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  di- 
ameter ; the  spouts  being  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
inches  in  length.  Sometimes  they  are  built 
in  low  decayed  trees;  sometimes  under 
verandahs  or  in  the  comers  of  windows  ; and 
not  unfrequently  clusters  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  perpendicular  banks  of  rivers, 
the  sides  of  rocks,  &c. ; but  always  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  They  are  lined ^ 
feathers  and  fine  grasses.  Eggs  four  or  live 
in  number,  sometimes  white,  at  others 
blotched  with  red.  The  I airy  Martin  has 
the  crown  of  the  head  rust-red  ; back.  sca- 
pularies,  and  wing-coverts  deep  steel-blue  , 
wings  and  tail  dark  brown  : rump  butty 
white  ; upper  tail-coverts  brown  ; under 
surface  white,  tinged  with  rust-red  pani- 
cularly  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  flanks 
the  feathers  of  the  throat  with  a fine  hue  uf 
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dark  brown  down  the  centre  ; iride9 blackish 
brown  ; bill  blackish  gray  ; legs  and  feet 
olive-gray.  — Gould's  Buds  qj  A ustralia. 

The  Pa lm  Swi ft.  ( T achornis  p/uenicobia.) 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the  4 Birds  of  Jamaica/  that  this 
delicately  formed  little  Swift,  conspicuous 
even  in  flight,  from  the  broad  belt  of  white 
across  its  bluclc  body,  is  a very  common 
species  in  Jamaica,  where  it  resides  all  the 
\ vear.  It  is  thus  described:  — Irides  dark 
J hazel  ; beak  black  ; feet  purplish  flesh - 
colour  ; claws  horn-colour  ; inside  of  mouth 
flesh-colour,  tinged  in  parts  with  bluish. 
1 Head  smoke  brown,  paling  on  the  sides  ; 
j back,  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  sooty- 
black,  unglossed,  or  with  slight  greenish  re- 
flections on  the  tail.  Across  the  rump  a 
broad  band  of  pure  white,  the  black  descend- 
ing into  it  from  the  back,  in  form  of  a point; 
sometimes  dividing  it.  Chin  and  throat 
■ silky  white,  the  feathers  brown  at  the  base  ; 
| sides  smoky  black,  meeting  in  a narrow,  ill- 
defined  line  across  the  breast  ; medial  belly 
white.  Thighs,  under  tail-coverts,  and 
inner  surface  of  wings  smoky  black.  “ Over 
the  grass-pieces  and  savannas  of  the  low- 
lands. the  marshy  flats  at  the  seaward 
mouths  of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  pens  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  this  swift-winged  sylph 
daily  urges  its  rushing  course  in  parties  of 
half  a dozen  to  fifty  or  a hundred,  often 
mingled  with  other  Swallows,  performing 
mazy  evolutions,  circling  and  turning,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing,  now  darting  aloft,  now' 
sweeping  over  the  grass,  till  the  eye  is 
wearied  with  attempting  to  follow  them. 
The  length  of  its  wings,  which  is  scarcely 
lesj  than  that  of  the  whole  bird,  renders 
it  a fleet  and  powerful  flyer ; an  attentive 
observer  will  be  able  to  indentify  it,  when 
mingling  in  aerial  career,  by  a more  fre- 
1 ipient  recurrence  of  the  rapid  vibration  of 
| the  wings,  the  momentary  winnowing,  by 
1 which  a fresh  impetus  is  gained.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  structure  in  the  sternum  of 
this  bird,  which,  as  far  as  I know,  is  unpre- 
cedented. The  sternum,  though  void  of 
emarginations,  possesses  two  oblong  foramina 
! of  large  size,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  and  a round  one  perforating  the 
ridge  itself  near  the  front  margin.  As  all 
three  are  closed  by  the  usual  membrane,  the 
object  may  be,  the  decrease  of  weight  by  the 
1 abstraction  of  bone,  while  the  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  flight  re- 
! mains  undimiuitdicd.” 

1 Our  author  then  proceeds  with  an  in- 
! teresting  description  of  their  nests.  “ I ob- 
j served.”  says  he,  “ several  small  Swallows 
1 flying  above  some  cocoa-nut  palms  ; they 
j uttered,  as  they  flew,  a continued  twittering 
warble,  shrill  but  sweet,  which  attracted  my 
attention.  I commenced  a careful  search, 
with  my  eye,  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds  and  spadices  of  one,  and  at  length 
j discerned  some  masses  of  cotton  projecting 
from  some  of  the  spathes,  which  I concluded 
to  be  their  nests.  This  conjecture  proved 
correct ; for  pre«ently  I discovered  a bird 
i clinging  to  one  of  these  masses,  which  I shot, 
and  found  to  be  this  white-romped  Swift. 

On  my  lad’s  attempt  to  climb  the  tree,  eight  | 
or  ten  birds  flew  in  succession  from  various 
parts,  where  they  had  been  concealed  before. 
The  tree,  however,  was  too  smooth  to  be 
climbed,  and  as  we  watched  beneath  for  the 
birds  to  return,  one  and  another  came,  but 
charily,  and  entered  their  respective  nests.' 
Although  several  other  cocoa-nuts  were 
close  by,  I could  not  discern  that  any  one  of 
them  was  tenanted  hut  this,  and  this  so  nu- 
merously ; whence  I inferred  the  social  dis- 
position of  the  bird.  At  some  distance  we  j 
found  another  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  i 
the  dried  fronds,  spadices,  and  spathes, 
which  had  been,  in  the  course  of  growth, 
thrown  off,  and  in  these  were  many  nests. 
They  were  formed  chiefly  in  the  hollow 
spathes,  and  were  placed  in  a series  of  three  I 
or  four  in  a spathe,  one  above  another,  and 
agglutinated  together,  but  with  a kind  of  1 
gallery  along  the  side,  communicating  with 
each.  The  materials  seemed  only  feathers 
and  silk-cotton  (the  down  of  the  Bombax ) ; 
the  former  very  largely  used,  the  most  downy 
placed  within,  the  cotton  principally  with- 
out ; the  whole  felted  closely,  aud  cemented 
together  by  some  slimy  fluid,  now  dry, 
probably  the  saliva.  * * * All  the  nests 
were  evidently  old  ones,  for  the  Bombax  had 
not  yet  perfected  its  cotton,  and  hence  I 
infer  that  these  birds  continue  from  year  to 
year  to  occupy  the  same  nests,  until  they 
are  thrown  off  by  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  entrance  to  the  nests,  which  were  sub- 
globular,  was  near  the  bottom.”  Another 
opportunity  afterwards  presented  itself,  and 
.Mr.  Gosse  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  habitations  of  the  Palm  Swift ; and  he  1 
thus  describes  the  nests  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session : “ They  have  a singularly  hairy 
appearance,  being  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  flax-like  cotton  of  the  Bombax, 
and  when  separated,  are  not  unlike  a doll’s 
wig.  They  are  in  the  form  of  those  watch- 
fobs  which  are  hung  at  beds’  heads,  the 
backs  being  firmly  glued  by  the  saliva  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  fronds,  the  impressions 
of  the  plaits  of  which  are  conspicuous  on  the 
nest  when  separated.  The  thickness  is 
slight  in  the  upper  part,  but  in  the  lower  it  ' 
is  much  increased,  the  depth  of  the  cup  dc-  I 
sccnding  very  little  below  the  opening.  The 
cotton  is  cemented  firmly  together  as  in  the  1 
case  of  the  others,  but  externally  it  is  al-  , 
lowed  to  hang  in  filamentous  locks,  having 
a woolly  but  not  altogether  a ragged  ap-  | 
pearuuce.  A few  feathers  are  intermixed, 
but  only  singly,  and  not  in  any  part  spe- 
cially. One  specimen  is  double,  two  nests 
having  been  constructed  so  close  side  by  side,  j 
that  there  is  but  a partition  wall  between 
them.  Many  nests  hud  eggs,  hut  in  throwing  j 
down  the  fronds  all  were  broken  hut  one,  i 
which  I now  have.  It  is  pure  white,  un-  i 
spotted,  larger  at  otic  end,  meusuring  13-20ths 
of  an  inch  by  9-20ths.  The  average  dimen- 
sions of  the  nests  were  about  five  inches  high, 
and  three  and  a half  wide.” 

SWIFT  [MOTIIS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  liepialus. 

SWORD-FISH.  ( Xiphfas .)  A genus  of 
Acanthoptcrygian  fishes,  the  distinguishing 
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characteristic  of which  is  along  pointed  beak, 
constituting  one  third  of  it*  whole  length, 
and  shaped  like  a straight  sword ; being  a 
most  powerful  offensive  weapon.  They  are 
placed  hv  Cuvier  among  the  Csv*nVrakr.  or 
Mackerel  family.  The  common  Sword-fish 
l.Yijdias  plodiwsf  is  sometimes  more  than 
twenty  feet  long,  the  beak  included.  It 
swims'  with  greater  swiftness  than  almost 
any  inhabitant  of  the  deep*  mid  is  |xwscssed 
of  vast  muscular  strength.  It  attacks,  and 
generally  puts  to  flight,  the  smaller  cetaceous 
animals,  notwithstanding  its  food  is  usually 
vegetable.  Its  flesh  is  good  : and  in  some 
countries  the  fishery  is  an  object  of  import- 
ance, It  is  taken  with  tire  harpoon,  and 


part  In  the  economy  of  nature  : to  theta 
ap|wars  iutiu»wd  the  subjugation  of  Um««  in- 
numerable minute  ln*ect*  which  lurk  wuhin 
the  buds,  the  foliage.  or  the  rt-  wrr*  id  plant*  j 
and.  thus  protected,  earape  that  deutrorUoo 
from  swallows,  to  which  they  arc  only  a- 


ppwrv  <»wc*aT'-rtsn  — (xipius  or  antra  > 

usually  tears  the  net,  if  enclosed.  It  has 
n-'t  unfYequcntly  happened  that  a Sword- 
fish has  struck  si  ship,  and  driven  Its  sharp 
weapon  through  the  planking.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  Ore  Mediterranean,  but  less  so 
in  the  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  its  for- 
midable weapon,  its  great  strength,  and  its 
almost  incredible  celerity,  a small  crust  a - 
ccous  animal  penetrates  the  flesh  ot  the 
Swordfish,  and  sometimes  so  torments  it, 
that  it  dashes  itself  on  the  shore  with  mortal 
violence.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  regu- 
larly pursued  by  the  fishermen  : and  it>  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  female  approaches  the  shores 
in  the  latter  part  of  soring  or  beginning  of 
summer.  Mr.  Gray  lias  described  a fine 
species  of  Sword-fish  from  the  Cane  of  Go,xl 
Hope.  in  which  the  skin  is  strengthened  with 
bony  spicnla.  It  is  nearly  eleven  feet  long, 
and' having  been  found  in  Table  Bay  during 
the  visit  of  Sir  John  llerschel  ithc  astro- 
nomerk  has  been  namoil  T<trai>t*ru$  Her- 
soVhV,  in  compliment  to  hint.  It  belongs  to 
a genus  subdivided  front  Ai;Uhj.<  by  its  ixv<- 
sessing  ventral  fins  ; the  caudal  flit  is  tur- 
nished  on  each  side  with  two  small  promi- 
nent crests-  The  specimen  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museum. 

SYI.YIA  : SYI.VI  AD2E.  The  Syh-kuhr% 
or  lParWers,  are  a family  of  small  birds,  with 
rather  long  and  slender  hills,  with  the  tip 
slightlv  curved  and  toothed  : and  it  contains 
a large  proportion  of  the  species  which  arc 
most  remarkable  for  their  power  of  song. 
**  The  chief  peculiarity,"  observes  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  “which  runs  through  this  numerous 
family,  is  the  very  small  sire  and  delicate 
structure  of  its  individuals.  Executing  the 
Humming- birds,  we  find  among  these  ele- 
gant little  creatures  the  smallest  birds  in  the 
creation.  The  diminutive  Golden-crests,  the 
Nightingale,  the  Whitethroat. and  thcW  od- 
wren,  are  all  well-known  examples  ot  ge- 
nuine Warblers,  familiar  to  the  British  na- 
turalist.  The  groups  of  this  extensive  family, 
spread  over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the 
globe,  are  destined  to  perform  an  important 


posed  during  flight.  Tire  diminutive  site 
of  >ueh  insects  renders  them  until  tor  the 
nourishment  of  the  thrurbe*  and  the  larger 
insectivorous  birds,  while  their  number  and  j 
variety  only  become  ap|«arent  when  the 
boughs  are  shaken  and  their  retreat  dia- 
turbed.  How  enormous  then  would  be  their 
multiplication,  had  not  nature  pro'  bird 
other  races  of  beings  to  check  thtir  inerrax! 
No  birds  appear  rm  - 

this  purple  than  the  Warblers.”  The  same 
writer  then  notices  their  arrival,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  first  appearance  of  spring, 
when  the  insect  world  is  called  into  life  and 
activity  by  the  renewal  of  vegetation  ; and 
their  departure  towards  autumn,  when  the 
insect  boats  diminish,  and  consequently  no 
longer  reoulrc  the  agency  of  these  little  birds 
to  keep  their  numbers  within  due  hounds. 
He  remarks  also,  that  as  different  localities 
are  assigned  to  different  tribes  of  insect*,  a' 
a similar  diversity  of  haunts  is  allotted  to 
different  groups  of  Warblers.  W*k- 
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<\  n vi.i  axis.  The  a 

conus  of  birds  by  Yicillct.  placed  by  Mr. 
S"  ainson  in  the  tatv.il'  • • 
generic  character  is  thus  described  : — Bill  ; 
short,  strong,  and  straight  : both  mandibles 
of  equal  thickness,  amt  much  compressed  : | 
wings  short,  and  much  rounded the  pri- 
maries scarcely  exceeding  the  tertials  : tail 
broad  and  long,  either  granulated  or  entre- 
ated : the  webs  loose,  the  shafts  rather  rigid, 
the  til's  lanceolate  : feet  very  large  : tarsus  | 
lengthened : the  claw's  slender.  acute,  and 
slightly  curved.  The  fit  n vt  t v\t>  G vkki  u s 
is  given  as  an  example  of  the  genus.  Colour 
of  the  plumage  : brown;  beneath  whitish  t 
feathers  on  the  front  of  the  head  rigid, 
pointed,  and  rufous;  lines  before  and  behind 
the  e'-e  whitish  ; tail  rounded.  This  bird 
is  remarkable  few  its  >vry  singular  nest, 
which  in  the  wxxxlland  scenery  o?  tvs  tia 
^BrsuiH  forms  a striking  object-  ****  built 
in  low  trees,  formed  externally  of  dried 
sticks,  usually  three  or  four  feet  long,  and 
resembling  at  a distance  a thick  twist  of 
bean-stalks  thrown  in  the  branches  by  acci- 
dent. Sometimes  two  of  the-e  nests  appear 
as  If  joined  together,  and  there  is  an  opening 
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on  the  side,  besides  one  on  the  top.  Both 
male  and  female  are  generally  seen  near  the 
nest,  littering  a shrill,  ineessant,  monoto- 
nous chirp,  particularly  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

SYNBRANCHUS.  The  name  of  a sub- 
division of  the  Murcenidaz,  or  Eel-shaped 
fishes ; characterized  by  having  the  gill- 
opeuing  entirely  single,  no  pectorals,  fins 
fatty,  head  thick,  snout  rounded,  operculum 
cartilaginous,  with  six  rays,  stomach  and 
anal  perfectly  straight,  and  bladder  long 
and  narrow.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  tro- 
pical »eas. 

SYNDACTYLI.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Perching  Birds,  including  those 
| which  have  the  external  and  middle  toe 
united  as  far  as  the  second  joint ; the  word 
Syndactyli  indicating  the  adhesion  of  the 
fingers.  The  plumage  is  generally  of  a 
brilliant  blue  or  green  colour;  and  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  [For  examples,  see  Bee- 
eatek  and  Kingfisher.] 

SYNGNATHUS.  [See  Pipe-fish.] 

SYRFHID.E.  A family  of  Dipterous 
insects,  generally  of  a moderate  or  large 
size,  and  of  variegated  colours.  Many  of 
the  species  resemble  humble-bees,  wasps,  &e., 
and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  them  by 
the  inexperienced.  The  proboscis  is  long, 
membranous,  elbowed  near  the  buse,  termi- 
nated by  two  large  lobes,  and  the  sucker 
enclosed*  iu  an  upper  canal  ; a long  horny 
upper  lip,  hollow,  and  notched  at  the  tip  ; 
a pair  of  slender  acute  maxillae,  and  a slender 
pointed  tongue  ; the  head  is  hemispherical, 
and  covered  for  the  most  part  by  the  eyes, 
especially  in  the  males  : the  front  of  the 
head  is  often  produced  into  a kind  of  beak, 
receiving  the  proboscis  when  it  is  folded  in 
inaction.  They  are  all  fond  of  flowers  : they 
fly  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  many  of 
them,  if  disturbed  from  their  favourite 
haunts  even  for  a number  of  times,  will 
return  and  continue  to  hover  there  again. 

; The  larvae  of  the  typical  genus  Syrphus  feed 
; upon  all  kinds  of  Aphides,  which  they  often 
hold  up  in  the  air,  and  suck  very  quickly  : 
the  body  of  these  larvie  is  of  an  elongate- 
conic  form,  uneven,  and  sometimes  spinose. 
When  ready  to  metamorphose,  they  fix 
themselves  to  leaves  or  other  substances  by 
a glutinous  secretion  ; the  body  shortens, 
anil  its  anterior  end,  which  was  the  slender- 
est, becomes  the  thickest.— The  la»wa;  of  the 
genus  l 'olucella  are  also  insectivorous,  but 
reside  in  the  nests  of  Humble-bees  and 
Wasps,  upon  the  larva  of  which  they  sub- 
sist. 

TABANUS ; TABANIDzE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  comprising 
various  large  flies,  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  the  tormenting  powers  which 
different  species  possess;  piercing  the  skin, 
in  order  to  suck  the  blood,  of  various  quad- 
rupeds, wild  and  domesticated.  The  Ta- 
ba.vcs  Bovixus  of  Linmcus  is  the  largest  of 
the  British  species.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a very  large  pale  brown  fly,  marked  on 
the  hack  by  a series  of  large,  whitish,  tri- 


angular spots.  This  insect,  like  the  rest  of 
its  genus,  is  seen  during  the  middle  and  the 
decline  of  summer,  generally  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  chiefly  abounding  iu 
woods  and  pastures.  It  is  extremely  trouble- 
some to  cattle,  piercing  their  skin  with  the 
lancets  of  its  proboscis,  and  sucking  the  1 
blood  iu  such  a manner  as  to  cause  consider- 
able  pain.  It  proceeds  from  a large,  dusky-  ’ 
yellowish  larva,  marked  by  transverse  black- 
ish rings  ; it  resides  under  ground,  in  moist 
meadows,  &c.,  and  changes  to  a cylindric, 
brownish  chrysalis  ; out  of  which,  iu  about 
a mouth,  proceeds  the  perfect  insect. 

TABBY  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Aglossa. 

TACIIYPETES.  [See  I'llIOATE-BIRD.]  j 

TADORNA.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds,  I 
founded  on  the  A nas  Tudorna  of  Linmcus. 
[See  Sheldrake.] 

TADPOLE.  The  Frog  in  its  nascent 
state  [See  Frog.] 

TADPOLE-FISII,  or  LESSER  FORKED 
BEARD.  (. Barbus  minor.)  A somewhat 
rare  fish  of  the  Gadulce  family,  measuring 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  in  its  general 
form  and  colour  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  imperfect  animal  from  whom  the 
name  is  derived.  The  head  is  very  large, 
obtuse,  and  flattened  on  the  crown;  the 
mouth  is  wide ; under  the  chin  there  is  a 
small  conical  barb  or  feeler ; and  the  lips 
are  rounded  and  white.  Tail  wedge-shaped  ; 
scales  small.  It  has  been  taken  on  the 
Scottish  coast  ; it  spawns  in  April,  and  feeds 
on  small  insects  ; but  it  is  too  scarce  for  na- 
turalists to  be  much  acquainted  with  its 
history. 

TzENIA.  An  intestinal  worm,  belonging 
to  a numerous  and,  unfortunately,  but  too 
well-known  a genus.  Taenia  solium  is  cha- 
racterized by  an  extremely  long  body,  flat, 
and  composed  of  a number  of  joints  or  arti- 
culations, which  sometimes  amount  to  se- 
veral hundred  ; the  whole  animal  occasion- 
ally attaining  the  length  of  five  yards  or 
more.  They  are  thinner  anteriorly,  and 
generally  have  a square  head,  with  four 
6inall  suckers.  Their  numerous  segments 
are  all  connected  by  the  nutritive  canal, 
which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other ; but 
the  reproductive  apparatus  is  repeated  in 
each  division.  That  only  one  cun  exist  in 
one  human  body  at  the  same  time  is  a vulgar 
error,  since  as  many  as  forty  have  been  found 
in  one  iwjrson.  [For  development  see  Stro- 
uila  in  Supplement.] 

TzENlD^E.  The  name  given  to  a family  | 
of  Acanthontcrygious  fishes,  distinguished  by 
their  lengthened  and  flattened  bodies,  and 
having  very  small  scales.  [See  Kiuuon- 
F1SII.] 

TAG  U AN.  A species  of  Ptcronvjs , or 
Flying  Squirrel. 

TAILOR  BIRD.  A name  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  soft-billed  Indian 
Birds,  allied  to  the  Warblers.  Some  of  them, 
if  not  all,  belong  to  Dr.  llorsfield’s  genera 


Orthotomua  and  Prinia.  The  first  described  J 
Tailor  Bird  ( Sylvia  sutoria , Latham)  is  a 
, native  of  Ceylon,  whence  its  curious  nest  is 
I very  frequently  brought.  It  is  for  the  most  j 
I part  composed  of  two  leaves,  one  of  them 
being  dead  ; the  latter  is  fixed  by  the  inge- 
nious bird  to  the  living  leaf  as  it  hangs  from 
the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together,  like  a 
pouch  or  purse  ; this  is  open  at  the  top,  the 
cavity  being  filled  with  fine  down  ; it  is  sus- 
pended from  the  branch,  so  as  in  great 
measure  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  Rep- 
tiles and  monkeys.  Col.  Sykes  has  described 
another  interesting  Tailor  Bird,  from  the 
East  Indies.  This  is  the  Ortliotomua  Ben- 
nettii.  It  constructs  its  nest  by  sewing  to- 
gether the  leaves  with  threads  of  cotton  and 
with  fibres ; in  some  cases,  this  naturalist 
found  these  threads  actually  knotted  at  the 
end.  Professor  Savi  has  described  the  habits 
of  a species  of  Sylvia  ( S . cysticola),  common 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  which  constructs 
its  nest  among  sedges  and  reeds  which  it 
unites  together  by  real  stitches ; and  the 
edge  of  each  leaf  is  pierced  by  this  bird  with 
minute  holes,  through  which  it  passes  threads 
formed  of  spiders’  web,  particularly  from 
the  silk  of  their  egg-pouches.  These  threads, 
as  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby,  are  not 
very  long,  and  are  sufficient  only  to  pass 
two  or  three  times  from  one  leaf  to  another  ; 
there  are  knots  scattered  here  and  there, 
which  in  some  places  divide  into  two  or  three 
branches. 

TALAPOIN.  The  name  given  by  BufiTou 
to  a species  of  Monkey,  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  variety  of  green,  white,  and  yellow 
hair.  It  is  the  Cercopithecus  Talapoin  of 
zoologists. 

TALBOT.  A species  of  Dog,  remarkable 
for  it3  quick  scent,  and  for  its  eagerness  in 
pursuit  of  game. 

TALEGALLA.  A large  gregarious  Raso- 
rial  bird,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  may 
be  considered,  in  a degree,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Turkey  in  Australia.  The  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
blackish-brown  ; the  feathers  of  the  under 
parts  blackish-brown  at  the  base,  becoming 
silvery-gray  at  the  tip  ; skin  of  the  head 
and  neck  deep  pink-red,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  short  hair-like  feathers  ; wattle  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  where  it  unites  with 
the  red  of  the  neck  | bill  black  : feet  brown. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a Turkey  ; and  moves 
about  in  small  companies.  When  it  is  dis- 
| turbed,  it  readily  eludes  pursuit  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  runs  through  the  tangled 
bush.  If  hard  pressed,  or  rushed  upon  by 
their  great  enemy,  the  native  dog,  the  whole 
company  spring  upon  the  lowermost  bough 
of  some  neighbouring  tree,  and.  by  a succes- 
sion of  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  ascend 
to  the  top,  and  either  perch  there  or  fly  off 
to  another  part  of  the  brush.  It  is  remark- 
able that  tills  bird  does  not  hatch  its  eggs  by 
incubation.  It  collects  together  a great  heap 
of  decaying  vegetables  as  the  place  of  deposit 
of  its  eggs,  thus  making  a hot-bed,  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  collected 
matter,  by  the  heat  of  which  the  young  are 


hatched.  This  mound  varies  in  quantity 
from  two  to  four  cart-loads,  and  is  of  a per-  i 
fectly  pvrarnidical  form  : it  is  riot,  however,  i 
the  work  of  a single  pair  of  birds,  but  is  the  : 
result  of  the  united  labour  of  manv  ; and  . 
the  same  site  apj<eors  to  be  resorted  to  for  j 
several  years  in  succession.  “ The  mode.”  ' 
says  Mr.  Gould,  u in  which  the  materials  , 
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composing  these  mounds  are  accumulated  is 
equally  singular,  the  bird  never  using  its 
bill,  but  always  grasping  a quantity  in  its 
foot,  throwing  it  backwards  to  one  common 
centre,  and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  a considerable  distance  so  com- 
pletely, that  scarcely  a leaf  or  blade  of  grass 
is  left.  The  heap  being  accumulated,  and 
time  allowed  for  a sufficient  heat  to  be  en- 
gendered, the  eggs  are  deposited,  not  side  by 
side,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  but  planted 
at  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  from  | 
each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an  arm's 
depth,  perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end 
upwards  : they  are  covered  up  as  they  are  • 
laid,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  hatched. 

I have  been  credibly  informed,  both  by  na- 
tives and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts,  i 
that  it  is  not  an  unusual  event  to  obtain 
nearly  a bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a i 
single  heap  ; and  os  they  are  delicious  eat-  1 
ing,  thev  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Some  of  1 
the  natives  state,  that  the  females  are  con-  i 
stantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heap 
about*  the  time  the  young  are  likely  to  be  • 
hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and  cover  . 
them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  purpose  ! 
of  assisting  those  that  may  have  appeared  ; 

| while  others  have  informed  me  that  the  eggs  ! 
are  merely  deposited,  and  the  young  allowed  j 
to  force  their  way  unassisted.  In  all  pro- 
bability, as  Nature  has  adopted  this  mode  of 
reproduction,  she  has  also  furnished  the 
tender  birds  with  the  power  of  sustaining  ] 
themselves  from  the  earliest  period : and 
the  creat  size  of  the  egg  would  equally  lead 
to  this  conclusion,  since  in  so  large  a sjiace 
! it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bird  ; 
| would  be  much  more  develo?**!  than  is  usu- 
; ally  found  in  eggs  of  smaller  dimensions, 
i The  eggs  are  perfectly  white,  of  a long,  oval 
j form,  three  inches  and  three-quarters  long 
! by  two  Inches  and  a half  in  diameter.”  It 
was  originally  descril>ed  by  Dr.  I.atham  as  a 
, vulture  under  the  name  of  “ the  New  Hol- 
land Vulture,”  and  at  first  sight  a dried  skin 
i has  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  some 
species  of  the  group,  lu  Australia  it  is  called 
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the  Brush  Turkey,  and,  as  we  remarked  at 
the  beginning,  it  is  to  the  Rasorial  order, 
and  not  the  liuptorial,  that  this  singularly 
interesting  genus  belongs  : in  the  same 

family  with  it  are  birds  with  similar  habits. 
[See  Megapodius  and  Leipoa.] 

TALPA  : TALPIDzE.  [See  Mole.] 

TAMANDUA.  [See  Ant-eater.] 

TANAGRA.  A group  of  birds  of  which 
there  are  several  genera,  and  numerous  spe- 
cies, all  peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are 
conspicuous  for  their  brilliant  colours.  They 
have  a conical  beak  and  short  wings  ; re- 
presenting the  Finches,  &c.  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  their  conformation  and  habits,  aud 
in  the  nature  of  their  food. 

TANTALUS  : TANTALIDrE.  The  Tan- 
talise are  a family  of  Wading  Birds,  the 
chief  of  which  inhabit  tropical  latitudes, 
living  almost  entirely  on  the  swampy  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  genus  Tantalus 
greatly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
Storks  and  Herons,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cuvier  as  having  the  feet,  the  nostrils  and 
the  bill  of  a stork  ; but  the  back  of  the  bill, 

I he  observes,  is  rounded,  and  its  point  curved 
downwards  and  slightly  notched  on  each 
1 1 side  ; a portion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
of  the  neck,  being  denuded  of  feathers. 

I It  includes  the  American  Scarlet  Ibis  (Ibis 

Ii  rubra),  of  which  the  following  is  a descrip- 
| tioo.  Length  twenty-three  inches  : bill 
five  inches  long,  thick,  and  of  a somewhat 
square  form  at  the  base,  gradually  bent 
[ downwards,  and  sharply  ridged;  black,  ex- 
I cept  near  the  base,  where  it  inclines  to  red. 


I Iris  dark  hazel.  The  face  naked,  slightly 
! wrinkled,  pale  red.  Chin  bare,  wrinkled 
I also.  Plumage  rich,  glowing  scarlet,  ex- 
cept about  three  inches  of  the  extremities 
j of  the  four  outer  quill-feathers,  which  are 
deep  steel  blue.  Legs  pale  red  ; the  three 
J anterior  toes  united  by  a membrane  as  far 
I as  the  first  joint.  “ This  brilliant  and  cx- 
! elusively  American  species,”  9ays  Nuttall, 
in  his  * Ornithology  of  the  United  States,' 
&c.,  inhabits  chiefly  within  the  tropics, 
abounding  in  the  West  India  and  Buluimu 
Islands,  and  south  of  the  equator,  at  least  as 
far  as  Brazil  They  migrate  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  (about  July  and  August)  into 


Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina ; but  retire  into  Mexico,  or  the  Carib- 
bean islands,  at  the  approach  of  cool  weather. 
They  generally  associate  in  numbers,  fre- 
quenting the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the 
| banks  and  actuaries  of  neighbouring  rivers, 
feeding  on  small  fry,  shell-fish,  Crustacea, 
worms,  and  insects,  which  they  collect  at 
I the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  They  are  said  to  be 
' in  the  habit  of  perching  on  trees  in  com- 
panies ; but  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  are 
greenish,  on  the  ground,  amidst  the  tall  grass 
of  the  marshes,  on  a slight  nest  of  leaves.  ! 
When  just  hatched,  the  young  arc  black, 

! soon  changing  to  gray,  but  are  nearly  white  J 
before  they  are  able  to  fly  ; by  degrees  they  j 
attain  their  red  plumage,  which  is  not  com- 
plete  until  the  third  year.  The  young  and  old  ! 
associate  in  distinct  bands.  In  the  countries  I 
where  they  abound,  they  are  sometimes  do-  ; 
mesticated,  and  accompany  the  poultry.  1 
The  Ibis  shows  great  courage  in  attacking 
the  fowls,  and  will  even  defend  itself  from 
the  insidious  attacks  of  the  cat.  It  is  gene-  ! 
rally  esteemed  as  good  food  ; and  its  rich  | 
and  gaudy  plumage  is  used  by  the  Bra- 
zilians for  various  ornaments.”  [See  Iuis.]  j 
TANYSTOMA.  The  name  of  a group 
of  Dipterous  insects,  comprehending  those 
which  have  a projecting  proboscis,  with  the 
last  joint  of  the  untennte  undivided. 

TAPE- WORM.  [See  T.unia.] 

TAPIR.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Pachy-  | 
dermatous  quadrupeds,  of  which  three  spe- 
cies arc  at  present  known  ; two  of  them  being  j 
natives  of  South  America,  whilst  the  other 
inhabits  Sumatra  and  Malacca.  In  its  gene- 
ral form  and  contour,  the  Tapir  reminds  us 
of  the  Hog  ; but  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  that  animal  by  its  snout,  which  is 
lengthened  into  a flexible  proboscis,  that 
looks  like  the  rudiment  of  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant,  and  partly  serves  the  same  pur- 
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pose.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  but 
the  posterior  only  three  ; and  these  have  | 
only  their  tips  cased  in  small  hoofs.  The 
eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  cars  long 
and  pointed.  The  incisor  teeth  are  six  in 
number  ; the  canines  small  ; and  the  molars 
are  seven  on  each  side  of  tin*  upper  jaw, 
and  six  in  the  lower.  The  common  Ameri- 
can Tapir  (Tapir  A meric  anus)  is  the  largest 
animal  of  South  America,  and  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  that  continent,  though  most 
abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 
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It  is  of  a deep  brown  colour  throughout,  ap- 
proaching to  black  ; between  three  and  four 
feet  in  height,  and  from  five  to  six  in  length. 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  scanty,  very  short, 
and  closely  depressed  to  the  surface  ; scarcely 
distinguishable  at  a short  distauce.  The 
inmost  recesses  of  deep  forests  are  the  chosen 
haunts  of  this  species,  which  is  not  grega- 
rious, and  shuns  the  society  of  man.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
sleeping  or  remaining  quiet  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  seeking  its  food,  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of  trees,  buds, 
wild  fruits,  &c.  It  is,  however,  when  in 
confinement,  an  indiscriminate  swallower 
of  every  thing,  filthy  or  clean.  Its  enormous 
muscular  power,  and  the  tough  thick  hide 
wliich  defends  its  body,  enable  it  to  tear  its 
way  through  the  underwood  in  whatever 
direction  it  pleases.  Its  ordinary  pace  is 
a sort  of  trot ; but  it  sometimes  gallops, 
though  awkwardly,  and  with  the  head  down. 
It  is  very  fond  of  the  water,  and  frequently 
resorts  to  it.  Its  disposition  is  peaceful  and 
quiet ; and  though  it  will  defend  itself  vigor- 
ously, and  in  so  doing  inflict  severe  wounds 
with  its  teeth,  it  never  attempts  to  attack 
either  man  or  beast,  unless  hard  pressed. 
The  flesh  is  dry,  and  has  a disagreeable  fla- 
vour. 

The  Malay  Tapir  ( Tapirus  Malayanus) 
in  its  general  form  resembles  the  American, 
and  has  a similar  flexible  proboscis,  which  is 
six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Its  general 
appearance  is  heavy  and  massive  : the  skin 
is  thick  and  firm,  thinly  covered  with  short 
hair  ; the  eyes  are  small ; the  ears  roundish, 
and  bordered  with  white.  The  tail  is  very 
short,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair  ; and  it 
has  no  mane  on  the  neck.  Legs  short  and 
stout ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with  four  toes, 
the  hind  feat  with  three.  The  general  co- 
lour is  glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  belly,  which 
are  white,  and  separated  by  a defined  line 
from  the  parts  that  are  black.  It  is  a native 
of  Sumatra,  and  was  first  described  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles. 

TAPIR IDyE.  The  first  family  of  pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds,  including  the  Rhino- 
ceros, Tapir,  Hyrax,  and  several  extinct 
genera  occasionally  found  in  a fossil  state. 

TARANDUS.  [See  Reindeer.] 

TARANTULA.  ( Lycosa  tarantula.)  A 
species  of  Spider  found  in  some  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Italy,  whose  bite  produces  a train  of 
symptoms  long  believed  to  be  only  curable  by 
music  (and  still  exercising  the  faith  and 
ignorance  of  the  vulgar  in  some  countries), 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  European  Spiders, 
and  is  generally  found  in  dry  and  sunny 
plains.  When  full  grown,  it  is  as  large  as  a 
chestnut ; and,  like  all  the  Spiders,  has  a 
poison-gland  in  its  mandibles.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
marked  by  a row’  of  trigonal  black  spots  with 
whitish  edges,  and  the  legs  marked  beneath 
by  black  and  white  bars.  In  the  present  en- 
lightened period  it  may  lie  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  extraordinary  symptoms  supposed 
to  ensue  from  the  bite  of  this  insect,  as  well 


at  their  supposed  cure,  are  entirely  without  ' j 
foundation.  We  may,  however,  be  expected  j 
to  give  come  account  of  the  nature  of  tiie 
symptoms  tuc.  formerly  so  generally  afri-  I 
buted  to  it : we  therefore  extract  from  the  I 
pages  of  an  old  popular  writer  the  following  ! 
particulars : “ The  bite  of  this  creature  oc- 
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casions  a pain  which  at  first  resembles  that 
of  the  6ting  of  a bee  or  an  ant.  In  a few 
hours  the  patient  feels  a numbness ; and  tiie  j 
part  affected  is  marked  with  a small  livid  I 
circle,  which  soon  after  rises  into  a very 
painful  swelling  : shortly  after  this  he  falls 
into  a profound  sadness,  breathes  with  much 
difficulty,  his  pulse  grows  feeble,  and  his 
senses  fail.  At  length  he  loses  all  sense  and 
motion  ; and,  according  to  some  naturalists,  ! 
expires,  unless  speedily  relieved.  But  these 
symptoms  come  on  somewhat  differently, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Tarantula, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  patient.  An  aver-  , 
sion  for  black  and  blue  ; and.  on  the  con- 
trary, a predilection  for  white  and  red  : are  j 
among  the  unaccountable  symptoms  of  tlds 
disease.  All  the  medical  assistance  hitherto  j 
discovered,  consists  in  some  chirurgical  ap-  . j 
plications  on  the  wound,  and  in  cordials  and  J j 
sudorifics  which  are  of  little  service  ; but  | 
music,  which  reason  perhaps  never  could  i 
have  pointed  out,  is  said  to  be  infinitely 
more  efficacious.  No  sooner  has  the  person  I 
affected  lost  his  sense  and  motion,  than  a j 
musician  tries  several  tunes  on  an  instru-  j 
ment ; and  when  he  has  hit  on  one  whose  j 
tones  and  modulations  suit  the  patient,  he 
is  immediately  observed  to  make  a faint  mo- 
tion ; his  fingers  begin  to  move  in  cadence, 
then  his  arms,  next  his  legs,  and  by  degrees  , 
his  whole  body  : then  he  rises  on  his  feet 
and  begins  to  dance,  his  strength  and  acti- 
vity still  increasing.  Some  will  continue  to 
dance  for  six  hours  without  intermission.  1 
After  this  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  ; and 
when  lie  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  recruited 
from  his  first  dance,  he  is  allured  out  of  bed 
by  the  first  tune,  in  order  to  a second.  This 
exercise  is  reiterated  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively ; seven  or  eight  at  lea*t ; in  which 
time  the  patient  finds  himself  excessively 
fatigued,  and  unable  to  dance  any  longer, 
the  Characteristic  proof  of  his  being  cured  ; 
for,  as  long  as  the  poison  acts  on  him.  he 
would  dance,  if  encouraged,  till  he  fainted 
I through  extreme  lassitude.  Perceiving  him-  ( 
self  thus  tired,  he  begins  to  recover  his 
I reason  ; and  awakes,  as  out  of  a profound 
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sleep,  without  the  smallest  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  in  his  paroxysm,  or  even  in 
his  dancing.” 

TARSIPES.  A singular  genus  of  Marsu- 
pial animals,  found  at  King  George’s  Sound, 
in  Australia,  only  one  species  of  which  is  as 
j-et  known.  This  1ms  a longish  muzzle,  and 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a mouse.  - It  derives 
its  name  from  the  length  of  part  of  its  hind 
legs. 

TARSTUS.  A genus  of  Quadrumanous 
Mammalia,  inhabiting  the  Moluccas.  They 
have  the  teeth  and  insectivorous  regimen  of  : 
the  Loris  ; the  tarsi  elongated,  which  gives  i 
to  their  hinder  limbs  a disproportionate  ex-  > 
tent  ; tail  very  long  and  tufted  ; large  mem- 
branous ears  ; and  great  eyes,  which  indi-  ' 
cate  a nocturnal  life.  Two  species  are 
known.  Tarsias  fusconuinus  of  Fischer,  and 


TARf»m«  RAvrAvnn 

T.  baiv:amis  of  ITorsfleld.  These  animals 
have  an  aversion  to  light,  and  retire  by  day 
under  the  roots  of  trees  ; feed  chietiv  on 
lizards,  and  leap  about  two  feet  at  a spring  ; 
are  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  some  at- 
tachment. They  hold  their  prey  in  their 
fore  hands,  while  they  rest  on  their  haunches  ; 
produce  one  joung  at  a birth,  and  live  in 
pairs. 

TASMANIAN  CROW  SHRIKE.  ( Gym - 
tvrrhina  organicum.)  This  animated  and 
elegant  bird  is  a native  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  inhabiting  and  enlivening  by  its  pre- 
sence the  interior  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gould 
tells  us  that  “ it  runs,  and  occasionally  hops, 
over  the  surface  with  great  quickness,  but 
flics  rather  slowly,  and  upon  alighting  on  a 
branch  raises  and  clows  one  wing  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  and  in  a very 
peculiar  manner.  When  on  the  plains  it 
utters  a loud  ringing  call,  but  when  perched 
on  the  dead  branches  of  the  trees  soon  after 
day-break,  it  pours  forth  a succession  of 
note*  of  the  strangest  description  that  can 
r»e  imagined,  much  resembling  the  sounds  of 
a hand-organ  out  of  tune,  which  has  obtained 
for  it  the  colonial  name  of  the  Organ  liird. 


It  is  very  easily  tamed  ; and  as  it  possesses 
the  power  of  imitation  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  it  may  be  readily  taught  to  whistle 
tunes  as  well  as  to  articulate  words  ; it  con-  ! 
sequentl}r  soon  becomes  a most  amusing  as 
well  as  ornamental  bird  for  the  aviury  or 
cage.”  The  male  lias  the  crown  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  ull  the  under  surface,  sea- 
pularies,  primaries,  and  tips  of  the  tail  jet 
black  ; nape  of  the  neck,  buck,  upper  and 
under  tail-coverts,  and  base  of  the  tail- 
i feathers  white  ; bill  dark  lead  colour  at  the 
base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip  ; legs 
black  ; irides  bright  hazel.  In  the  female 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  back  are  gray. 
It  builds  a round  cup-shaped  nest  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  gum-tree,  con- 
structing it  awkwardly  of  sticks  interspersed 
with  strips  of  hark,  & c.,  and  lining  it  with 
coarse  grass,  sheep's  wool,  and  u few  feathers, 
felted  together,  and  forming  a dense  and 
warm  receptacle  for  the  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
greenish  ashy  gray  colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  umber-brown  and  bluish-  I 
gray. 

TASMANIAN  HONEY-EATER.  [See 
Meliphaga  Australasian  a.] 

TATOU.  The  native  name  for  the  giant  ! 
armadillo  of  South  America(  Triodonta  gigae). 
[See  Armadillo.] 

TAXICORNES.  An  extensive  group  of 
Heterimerous  Coleoptera  ; two  or  three  ge- 
nera of  which  are  natives  of  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  beetles  composing 
this  family  live  on  fungi,  ami  are  either 
found  upon  them,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees  which  produces  them.  A few  live  ou 
the  ground  under  stones.  They  are  dis- 
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tinguished  by  having  no  corneous  hook  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  maxillae  : they  arc 
generally  furnished  with  wings  : the  an- 
te nine  are  usually  inserted  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  more 
or  less  perforated,  and  gradually  thickened 
or  ending  in  a club.  We  figure  a species  of 
the  genus  Diaper  is  as  an  example  of  this 
group.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  a Bmall 
size. 

TAXUS.  [See  Badger.] 

TEAL.  (Qucrqmulula  crccca.)  The  com- 
mon Teal  is  a small  species  of  duck  that 
frequents  ponds,  murshes,  and  the  reedy 
shores  of  creeks,  inlets,  and  rivers,  but  rarely 
visits  the  scu-shorc.  It  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length  : the  beuk  is  dusky  ; tin 
top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  neck  are  chest- 
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nut- red  ; the  throat  is  black  ; a broad  green 
baud  extends  from  the  eyes  to  the  nape  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  back,  seapulais, 
and  sides  are  alternately  striped  with  zigzag 
Hues  of  white  and  black  ; the  breast  is  red- 
dish, and  spotted  ; the  belly  a yellowish 
white  ; the  speculum  of  the  wings  is  half 
white,  half  black,  and  edged  with  two  white 
bands  : the  legs  are  ash-coloured.  The  fe- 
male is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  a 


COMMON  TEAL. — (QUERQUEDULA  CRECCA.) 

reddisli-white  band,  spotted  with  brown, 
behind  and  beneath  the  eyes  ; the  throat  is 
white  ; the  plumage  above  is  blackish-brown, 
edged  with  a broad  band  of  clear  brown  ; 
and  the  under  parts  are  whitish.  This  spe- 
cies is  a native  of  the  north,  occurring 
equally  in  Europe  and  America  : it  is  very 
abundant  in  England  during  its  migration  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  usually  to  breed  here, 
although  its  nest  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  France. 
The  nest  is  large,  and  is  composed  of  soft 
dried  grasses,  lined  with  feathers,  and  gene- 
rally concealed  in  a hole  among  the  roots 
of  reeds  and  rushes  near  the  water’s  edge. 
The  female  lays  about  a dozen  reddish- white 
eggs,  which  are  indistinctly  sprinkled  with 
brown  dots,  and  in  size  about  those  of  a 
pigeon.  The  Teal  is  widely  and  numerously 
dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland  : it  is  abundant  in  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; it  is 
also  found  in  the  winter  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Ireland  ; and  sometimes  it  in- 
habits the  edges  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  The 
flesh  is  dry  and  difficult  of  digestion,  but, 
notwithstanding,  is  in  great  request.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  held  a high  place 
among  the  luxuries  of  a royal  banquet. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal  ( Querquedula 
discors\  says  Wilson,  in  his  * American  Or- 
nithology,’ is  the  first  of  its  tribe  that  re- 
turns to  us  in  the  autumn  from  its  breeding 
place  in  the  north.  They  are  usually  seen 
early  in  September,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  where  they  sit  on  the  mud  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  so  crowded  together 
that  the  gunners  often  kill  great  numbers  at 
a single  discharge.  When  a flock  is  dis- 
covered thus  sitting  and  sunning  themselves, 
the  experienced  gunner  runs  his  batteau  on 
shore  at  some  distance  above  or  below  them, 
and,  getting  out,  pushes  her  before  him  over 
the  slippery  mud,  concealing  himself  all  the 
while  behind  her ; by  this  method  he  can 
sometimes  approach  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  flock,  among  which  he  generally  makes 
great  slaughter.  They  fly  rapidly,  and, 
when  they  alight,  drop  down  suddenly,  like 
the  snipe  or  woodcock,  among  the  reeds  or 


on  the  mud.  They  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  and  arc  eagerly  fond  of  the  beed*  of  the 
reeds  or  wild  oat*.  Their  flesh  it  excellent, 
and,  after  a residence  for  a short  time  among 
the  reeds,  they  become  very  fat.  As  the  first 
frosts  come  on,  they  proceed  to  the  south, 
being  a delicate  bird,  very  susceptible  of  cold. 
They  abound  in  the  inundated  rice  field*  in 
the  southern  States,  where  va*t  number* 
are  taken  in  traps  placed  on  small  dry  emi- 
nences that  here  and  there  rise  above  the 
water.  These  places  are  strewed  with  rice, 
and  they  are  caught  alive  in  hollow  traps. 
This  species  is  a trifle  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding : the  bill  is  long,  and  of  a dark  du*ky 
slate  colour  ; the  front  and  upper  part  of 
the  head  are  black  ; from  the  eye  to  the 
chin  is  a large  crescent  of  white,  the  rest  <A 
the  head  and  half  the  neck  are  of  a dark 
slate,  richly  glossed  with  green  and  violet ; 
remainder  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  black  or 
dusky,  thickly  marked  with  semicircle*  of 
brownish  white,  elegantly  intersecting  each 
other  ; belly,  pale  brown,  barred  with  dusky, 
in  narrow  hues  ; back,  deep  brownish-black, 
each  feather  waved  with  large  semi-ovals  of 
brownish- white  ; lesser  wing -coverts,  a bright 
light  blue  ; primaries,  dusky  brown  : spe- 
culum, or  beauty-spot,  rich  green  ; tertials 
edged  with  black  or  light  blue,  and  streaked 
down  their  middle  with  wliite  : the  tail 
pointed  : legs  and  feet  yellow. 

TELEOSATJRUS.  The  name  given  to  a 
group  of  extinct  Reptiles  allied  to  the  Cro- 
codiles, the  fossil  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  in  this  country.  They  had  a 
long  muzzle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Gavial,  or  Gangetic  Crocodile. 

TELEPHORTJS  : TELEPHORID-E.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  : of 
a long  and  narrow  form,  with  perfect  wings  , 
and  elytra ; head  broad  and  not  concealed  1 
under  the  thorax : mandibles  acute  and 
curved  ; and  the  antennze  simple,  moderately  ; 


SOLDIER  BEETLE. — (TELEPHOKCS  POSCCS.) 

long,  and  inserted  closely  together.  These  1 
! insects,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Soldiers , Sailors , or  Doctors,  arc  found  in  the  i 
spring  in  considerable  numbers  upon  flowers,  | 
especially  those  of  the  U mbclliferct.  So  vora- 
cious are  they,  that  they  not  only  feed  upon 
other  insects^  but  the  weaker  of  their  own 
species  fall  a prey  to  the  stronger.  They 
walk  awkwardly,  and  their  flight  is  heavy. 
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TELESCOPE  FLY.  [See  Diopsis.] 

TELLIXA  : TELLINIDvE.  A genus  and 
family  of  bivalve  Mollusca,  which  have  in 
the  centre  of  the  hinge  a tooth  on  the  left 
and  two  teeth  on  the  right,  often  bifid,  and 
at  some  distance  in  front  and  behind  ; on 
the  right  valve  a lateral  tooth  or  plate,  which 
docs  not  penetrate  into  a cavity  of  the  oppo- 
site one.  There  is  a slight  fold  near  the 
extremity  of  both  valves,  which  renders  , 
them  unequal  in  that  part,  where  they  gape  1 
a little.  The  animal  has  two  long  tubes,  I 
respiratory  and  excrementitial,  which  can 
be  withdrawn  into  the  shell,  and  concealed 
in  a duplicature  of  the  mantle.  The  shells 
are  generally  transversely  striated,  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  : some  are  oval  and  thick- 
lsh  ; others  are  oblong  and  much  compressed; 
others  lenticular.  Instead  of  a fold,  we 
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(CELLINA  LINOOA-FEL18.) 

often  find  in  the  latter  merely  a deviation 
in  the  course  of  the  transverse  striie.  Sow- 
erby  says,  “ The  irregular  flexuosity  of  the 
anterior  ventral  margin  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  regarded  ns  the  principal 
distinguishing  character  of  this  beautiful 
genus  ; and  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  species  possessing  this  character,  and 
agreeing  also  in  other  general  circumstances, 
it  rnav  perhaps  be  still  considered  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  genus.” 

TENCH.  {Tinea  vulgaris.)  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  Cyprinoid  family,  or  Carp  j 
tribe  ; common  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  ! 
European  continent,  and  more  or  less  abun- 
dant in  ornamental  waters  and  ponds  in  this  ‘ 
country,  but  is  seldom  found  in  our  rivers,  I 
being  more  fond  of  still  and  muddy  waters. 
Its  general  length  is  about  twelve  inches  : 
its  usual  colour  a deep  olive,  accompanied 
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by  a slight  golden  tinge  : the  abdomen  bein" 
paler  or  yellower  than  the  other  parts,  and 
the  fins,  which  arc  thick  and  opaque,  of  a 
dull  violet  colour.  The  body  is  short  and 
thick  ; and  the  skin  is  covered,  like  that  of 
an  eel,  with  a tenacious  mucus  or  slime, 
beneath  which  its  small  and  numerous  scales 
appear  : the  head  is  rather  large,  the  eyes 
•mall,  the  lips  thick,  and  on  each  side  of  the 


mouth  is  a small  cirrus.  It  is  considered  as 
a very  prolific  fish,  and  of  quick  growth. 
It  deposits  its  spawn,  consisting  of  very  small 
greenish  ova,  among  aquatic  plants,  &c.  ; this 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  female  is  attended  by  two  mules.  By 
tome  it  is  supposed  to  lie  during  the  winter 
in  a torpid  stute,  concealed  beneath  the  mud 
of  the  waters  it  inhabits,  being  rarely  tuken 
during  that  season.  We  glean  from  Mr. 
Darrell  the  following  observations  : “ As  the 
Tench  is  one  of  our  most  useful  fresh-water 
fishes,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
preserved  and  its  increase  promoted,  the 
facility  of  transportation  from  its  great  te- 
nacity of  life,  and  the  goodness  of  its  flesh, 
--which  is  not,  however,  generally  held  in 
the  estimation  which  I think  it  deserves,— 
as  the  Tench  is  also,  like  the  Carp,  one  of 
those  species  first  selected  as  stock  for  orna- 
mental waters,  I venture  to  recommend  that 
large  and  fine  fish  be  chosen  ns  breeders,  as 
the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  sizeable 
fish  for  table  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 
Two  males  to  one  female,  or  not  less  than 
three  to  two,  should  be  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  ; and  from  the  pond  which  is  found 
by  experiment  favourable  for  breeding,  the 
small  fish  should  be  in  part  withdrawn  from 
time  to  time,  and  deposited  elsewhere,  to 
ottord  more  space  for  all.  The  male  of  the 
iench  is  recognized  by  the  large  size  of  the 
ventral  fins,  which  reach  far  enough  to 
cover  the  vent,  and  are  deeply  concave  in- 
ternally : in  the  females  the  ventral  fins  are 
smaller,  shorter,  and  less  powerful.” 

A most  beautiful  variety,  called  the 
, Golden  Tencu,  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  diflerin"  from  the  common  Tench 
m being  of  the  richest  orange -yellow,  varie- 
gated with  small  black  spots, while  the  fins  are 
I transparent,  and  of  a bright  red  colour. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  slow  growth,  and  to  live, 
like  most  others  of  this  genus,  on  worms 
water  insects,  &c.  These  Tenches  are  de- 
lighted with  warmth,  and  in  bright  weather 
are  observed  to  swim  in  small  shoals  near 
the  surface. 

TENEBRIONIJLE.  Afamily  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  having  the 

fia!?6n0  fl'°  d.eal,logctlier’  with  the  wings 
i | tteii  tor  flight.  I he  body  is  generally  ob- 
1 YnS  *0r,  ov,ate  S depressed,  or  but  slightly 
I !nr|ath?  ; t ie,tho1rax  square  or  trapezitorm  ; 
and  the  palpi  enlarged  at  the  tip,  the  last 
joint  being  generally  hntchet-slmped.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  Tencbrio 
the  urvtt  of  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Mkal-wohm,  and  may  he  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  family.  This  iu- 
hect  frequents  corn-mills,  granaries,  bake- 
houses, &c.,  doing  much  damage  by  de- 
vouring flour,  meal,  bran,  &c.  It  is  also 
very  destructive  to  ship -biscuits  packed  in 
casks,  which  when  opened  are  found  eaten 
through  in  holes  by  these  insects  and  their 
larva;.  Inc  latter  are  about  an  inch  long, 
of  a cylindrical  and  linear  form,  very  smootli 
and  glossy,  of  a fulvous  colour,  consisting 
or  twelve  segments,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
which  is  provided  with  short  trophi,  and  a 
pair  of  very  small  antenna:.  This  larva 
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changes  Its  skin  several  times,  avoids  the 
light,  and  at  length  assumes  the  pupa  state, 
without  forming  any  cocoon  : the  imago  ap- 
pearing at  the  expiration  of  about  six  weeks, 


MEAL-WORM  BEETLE. 
(TENEBKIO  UOLITOR.) 


at  first  being  of  a reddish-colour,  but  soon 
assuming  its  black  hue.  The  larva:  of  these 
insects  are  greedily  devoured  by  nightingales 
and  other  insectivorous  birds,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly bred  by  bird-fanciers;  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
placed  firmly  closed,  or  they  make  their 
escape,  neither  wood  nor  cloth  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  them  from  boring 
their  way  through. 

TENREC.  ( Centctes .)  A genus  of  small 
insectivorous  quadrupeds  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, closely  resembling  the  Hedgehog  in 
their  general  character,  but  differing  in  their 
dentition,  the  feebleness  of  their  spines,  and 
in  their  being  much  less  able  to  roll  them- 
I selves  into  a ball.  The  Tenrec  is  known 
I also  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  or  Striped 
Hedgehog.  It  is  seven  inches  in  length ; 
and  is  characterized  by  a long,  pointed 
muzzle  ; short  legs,  with  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  separated  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws  ; and  no  tail.  It  is  of  a black  colour  ; 
with  five  longitudinal  bands  on  the  body  : 
all  the  black  parts  are  covered  with  hard 
, hair  ; the  white  bands  with  small  prickles. 
From  the  black  bands  on  the  back  spring 
long  scattered  hairs  which  reach  to  the 
ground ; the  head  is  covered  with  short 
black  hairs  or  prickles  ; the  snout  is  white  ; 
the  eye  surrounded  by  a white  circle  ; and 
i the  feet  are  reddish.  The  Tenrecs  move 
slowly  ; grunt  like  pigs,  (for  which  reason 
they  are  sometimes  called  Ground-hogs  or 
Pig-porcupines) : they  grow  extremely  fat  ; 
multiply  prodigiously  ; and  burrow  under 
ground  : they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  5 
and  remain  torpid  during  great  pait  of  the 
summer. 

TENTHREDINTDiE.  The  name  given 
to  a family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  popu- 
larly known  as  Saw-flies,  from  the  saw-like 
character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor.  \\  ith 
this  they  make  a number  of  small  holes  in 
the  branches  of  trees,  inserting  an  egg  m I 
each  hole,  and  closiug  the  hole  with  a drop 
of  frothy  fluid.  The  wound  thus  made  be- 
comes more  and  more  convex  by  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  egg,  and  sometimes  these  parts 
1 assume  the  size  of  a gall,  either  woody  or 
pulpy,  according  to  the  parts  injured  : these 


tumours  form  the  abode  of  the  larva:  which  J 1 
reside  within  them,  and  the  insect  makes  I 
with  its  teeth  a circular  hole  for  it*  escape,  j 
They  greatly  resemble  the  Caterpillars  of  •, ! 
Lepfdopteroua  in  -ecu  ; but  usually  differ  j| 
from  them  os  to  the  n amber  of  their  feet, 
which  arc  either  restricted  to  six.  answering  1 1 
to  those  of  the  perfect  insect,  or  amount  to  I 
eighteen  or  twenty-two.  In  order  to  undergo  j I 
their  change  into  the  pupa  state,  they  spin 
a cocoon,  either  on  the  earth  or  on  the  plants 
on  which  they  have  fed  ; but  they  do  n-,t  | 
become  pupte  until  they  have  been  inclosed  j 
in  this  for  many  months,  and  only  a few  | , 
days  before  they  come  forth  as  perfect  Saw-  , 
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flics.  Our  figure  represents  the  Cimhex  r a-  j 
1 riabiKs , a member  of  this  large  family.  It  I 
belongs  to  a section  wliich  by  some  natural-  . 
ists  has  been  raised  into  a distinct  family,  | 
from  the  species  having  clubbed  antenna. 

TENUIROSTRES.  The  name  of  atrile  ' 
of  Insessorial  birds,  comprehending  those  | 
which  are  distinguished  by  a long  and  slender  . 
bill.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  4 Classification 
of  Birds,’  remarks  that  the  most  aberrant 
division  of  the  insessorial  order  is  that  of  the 
Tenuirostres , or  honey -suckers,  so  called  from 
the  great  majority  deriving  their  subsistence 
both  from  insects  and  the  nectar  of  plant*, 
which  they  suck  up  by  means  of  a long  or 
filamentous  tongue  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
[See  Nuthatch  : Cheeper  : Scxbird,  &c-]  j 

TEREBELLUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
whose  shells  are  oblong,  subcylindrical,  and 
very  smooth ; spire  pointed  ; sutures  not  . 
channelled;  aperture  narrow  and  long, 
wider  anteriorly  ; outer  lip  slightly  thick-  | 
ened,  truncated;  inner  lip  thin,  smooth, 
nearly  straieht.  and  spread  over  a portion  j 
of  the  body  whorl.  These  shells  are  brought 
from  the  Indian  seas  ; they  are  thin,  delicate, 
and  prettilv  marked  with  bands  and  cloudy 
spots.  In  its  habits  the  animal  of  the  Tcre- 
beilum  is  exceedingly  shy  and  timid,  re- 
tracting  its  body  into  the  shell  on  the  slightest 
alarm/  It  will  remain  stationary  for  a long 
time,  moving  its  tentacles  about  cautiously 
in  every  direction,  when,  suddenly,  it  will 
roll  over  with  its  shell,  and  continue  again 
perfectly  quiet. 

TEREBRAXTIA.  The  name  of  a section 
of  Hymenopterous  insects,  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  an  anal  instrument  orga- 
nized for  the  perforation  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  or  the  substance  of  plants.  The 
borer  ( terebra ) is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and 
is  composed  of  three  long  and  slender  pieces,  . 
of  which  two  serve  as  a sheath  for  the  third  ; 
it  is  placed  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the  ! 
abdomen,  and  the  oviduct  is  continued  into  > 
it.  The  females  instinctively  use  this  weapon  ! 
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to  prepare  a place  for  the  deposition  of  their 
1 eggs,  where  the  maggot  may  be  incubated  in 
safety,  and  upon  its  exclusion  be  surrounded 
by  already  organized  matter  adapted  for 
its  sustenance.  Some  genera  select  vegeta- 
bles for  the  parasitic  support  of  their  young, 
as  Sirex( Linn.),  which  infests  the  pine-tree  ; 
and  Cephas  (Latr.),  which  perforates  the 
stalks  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  oviposition. 
Others,  as  the  ichneumons,  pierce  the  skins 
of  insects,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  and  nutrient  material 

[See  Ichxeumoxid.e.] 

TEREBRATULA.  A genus  of  Conchi- 
ferous  Mollusca,  found  at  great  depths  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  and  also  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas.  The  animals  have  a curious  kind 
of  internal  skeleton,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
consisting  of  a slender,  flattened,  calcareous 
loop,  with  other  pieces  diverging  from  it  ; 
and  a ciliated  appendage  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  shell  is  inequivalve,  equila- 
teral, oval  or  sub- trigonal,  ventricose  or  com- 
pressed, adhering  by  a short  gelatinous  ten- 
don. Our  figure,  which  exhibits  a species  of 
tliis  extensive  genus,  shows  the  peculiarity 
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of  structure  above  alluded  to : the  upper 
figure  representing  the  whole  shell  and  the 
two  lower  cuts,  the  insides  of  each  valve. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  this  Mollus- 
I m>us  genus,  of  various  forms,  and  some  of 
them  curiously  ribbed,  found  in  a fossil 
; state. 

| TEREDO.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
I testaceous  molluscs,  which  form  their  habi- 
tations by  boring  holes  in  submerged  timber, 
and  thereby  occasion  destructive  ruvnges  in 
ships’  bottoms,  sunken  piles,  &c.  The  Te- 
retlo  naval  is  is  worm-shaped,  and  about  six 
inches  long.  In  making  its  excavations  into 
the  wood,  which  it  does  by  boring  into  the 
substance  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  each 
individual  is  careful  to  avoid  the  tube  formed 
by  its  neighbour,  and  often  a very  thin  leaf 
alone  of  wood  is  left  between  : it  also,  when 
a knot  occurs  in  its  path,  makes  a turn  to 
avoid  it.  It  Is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
animal,  so  injurious  to  mankind,  was  intro- 
duced into  Euro|<e  from  warmer  climates  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  now  unfor- 
tunately swarms  in  our  seas.  The  rapidity  | 
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ot  its  growth,  and  the  destructive  celerity 
with  which  it  works,  are  hardly  credible. 
In  Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  below  the  level 
of  high  water,  immense  dykes  arc  constructed 
along  the  shore,  formed  of  large  masses  of 
sand,  and  strengthened  by  large  piles  driven 
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into  the  ground.  In  the  year  1730  it  was 
discovered  that  these  piles  were  attacked  by 
the  Teredo,  and,  on  examination,  were  found 
to  be  pierced  in  all  directions  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a timely 
discovery  of  the  mischief,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  country  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  breaking  through  the 
worm-eaten  defences.  The  onlv  effectual 
way  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo 
upon  piles  is  said  to  be  by  covering  all  that 
part  which  is  continually  beneath  trie  surface 
with  short  broad-headed  nails  : the  action 
of  the  sea-water  on  the  nails  producing  a 
strong  coating  of  rust,  said  to  be  superior  to 
u copper  sheuthing.—  Another  species,  the 
Teredo  giynntea,  is  described  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  as  sometimes  exceeding  four  feet  in 
length  and  several  inches  in  circumference. 

TERMITID/E.  An  extensive  and  im- 
portant family  of  the  Neuropterous  order  of 
Insects,  to  which  the  name  of  White  Ants  is 
very  commonly  given.  Some  few  species 
are  found  in  temperate  regions,  but  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics,  where ‘they 
Perform  a considerable  share  in  the  necessary 
operation  of  completing  the  comminution 
and  destruction  of  dead  and  decomposing 
organized  matter.  Next  to  Locusts,  they 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  destructive  insects 
known  to  Man.  They  are  characterized  by 
four-jointed  tarsi  ; but  the  wings  arc  carried 
horizontally  on  the  body,  and  very  long  ; 
the  head  rounded,  and  the  prothornx  short 
nnd  square.  The  body  is  depressed,  with 
the  antenna;  short ; the  mouth  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Orthopteru,  with  the  four-cleft 
lower  lip  ; three  ocelli ; the  wing9  slightly 
transparent,  coloured,  with  the  nervines 
forming  a close  network  ; and  the  legs  short. 
They  live  in  societies,  often  prodigiously 
numerous,  and,  like  the  Bee  and  the  Ant, 
are  composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals. 
In  nil  the  stages  of  their  existence,  save  that 
of  the  ovum,  they  are  active,  carnivorous  or 
omnivorous  ; and  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
greatest  pest  of  tropical  climates  : destroying 
all  articles  of  furniture  made  of  wood,  cloths, 
&c.,  and  even  entering  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  eating  out  the  whole  interior  of 
the  timbers,  so  that  while  they  uppear  per- 
fectly sound  externally,  they  will  fall  to 
pieces  under  the  slightest  blow.  One  species 
is  celebrated  for  the  edifices  it  rears,  in  the 
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form  of  a sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cattle 
mount  upon  them  without  breaking  through. 
Internally  they  are  divided  into  numerous 
apartments,  and  have  subterranean  gulleries 
connected  with  them,  from  the  extremities 
of  which  the  insects  issue.  But,  so  extra- 
ordinary is  the  whole  history  and  economy 
of  these  insects  — so  wonderful  their  habits 
and  instincts  — that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  inserting,  with  but  little  abridg- 
ment, Mr.  Smeathman’s  celebrated  ‘Account 
of  the  Termites  of  Africa.’ 

These  insects  (lie  observes')  have  generally 
obtained  the  name  of  Ants  from  the  simi- 
larity in  their  manner  of  living,  which  is  in 
large  communities,  that  erect  very  extraordi- 
nary nests,  for  the  most  part  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  their  excursions 
are  made  through  subterraneous  passages  or 
covered  galleries,  which  they  build  when- 
ever necessity  obliges,  or  plunder  induces, 
them  to  march  above  ground,  and  at  a great 
distance  from  their  habitations  carry  on  a 
business  of  depredation  and  destruction, 
scarce  credible  but  to  those  who  have  seen 
it.  But  notwithstanding  they  live  in  com- 
munities. and  are,  like  the  Ants,  omnivo- 
rous ; though,  like  them,  at  a certain  period 
they  are  furnished  with  four  wings,  and 
emigrate  or  colonize  at  the  same  season ; 
they  are  by  no  means  the  same  kind  of  in- 
sects, nor  docs  their  form  correspond  with 
that  of  Ants  in  any  one  state  of  their  exist- 
ence, which,  like  most  other  insects,  is 
changed  several  times.  They  resemble  the 
Ants  also  in  their  provident  aud  diligent 
labour,  but  surpass  them  as  well  as  the  Bees, 
Wasps,  Beavers,  and  all  other  animals  which 
I have  ever  heard  of,  in  the  arts  of  building, 
as  much  as  the  Europeans  excel  the  least 
cultivated  savages.  It  is  more  than  probable 
they  excel  them  as  much  in  sagacity  and 
the  arts  of  government;  it  Is  certain  they 
show  more  substantial  instances  of  their  in- 
genuity and  industry  than  any  other  ani- 
mals ; and  do,  in  fact,  lay  up  vast  magazines 
of  provisions  and  other  stores. 

The  different  species  of  this  genus  resemble 
each  other  in  form,  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  their  good  and  bad  qualities  ; but 
differ  as  much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of 
building  their  habitations  or  nests,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
compose  them.  There  are  some  species 
which  build  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  part  above  and  part  beneath,  and  one  or 
two  species,  perhaps  more,  that  build  on  the 
stems  or  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  aloft 
at  a vast  height.  Of  every  species  there  are 
three  orders  ; first,  the  working  insects,  or 
labourers;  next,  the  fighting  ones,  or  sol- 
diers, which  do  no  kind  of  labour  ; and,  last 
of  all,  the  winged  ones,  or  perfect  insects 
(called  kings  and  queens),  which  are  male 
and  female,  and  capable  of  propagation. 
These  neither  labour,  or  toil,  or  fight,  being 
quite  incapable  of  either,  and  almost  of  self- 
defence  ; and  nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
they  emigrate  within  a few  weeks  after  they 
have  arrived  at  this  state,  and  either  establish 
new  kingdoms,  or  perish  within  a day  or  two. 


The  Termea  bellic/jau*  la  the  largest  and 
best  known  species  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
this  account  of  the  Termites  is  t lie  ref  ore 
taken  from  observations  mode  thereon.  The 
nests  of  this  species  are  so  numerous  all  over 
the  island  of  Barranas,  and  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  stand  upon  any  open  place,  such  as  a rice 
plantation  or  other  clear  spot,  where  one  or 
more  of  these  buildings  is  not  to  be  seen 
within  fifty  paces.  In  6ome  parts  near  Sene- 
gal, as  mentioned  byAdanson,  their  number, 
magnitude,  and  closeness  of  situation,  make 
them  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives. 
These  buildings  are  usually  termed  lUUa , 
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from  their  outward  appearance,  which  is 
that  of  little  hills,  generally  pretty  much  in 
the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height.  These  hills  continue 
quite  bare  until  they  are  six  or  eight  feet 
high ; but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  almost  covered  with  grass  and 
other  plants  ; and  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  somewhat  resemble  very  large 
haycocks.  The  exterior  of  the  building  con- 
sists of  one  large  dome-shaped  shell : large 
and  strong  enough  to  enclose  and  shelter  the 
interior  from  the  weather,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their 
enemies.  It  also  serves  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve a regular  degree  of  genial  warmth  and 
moisture  ; which  in  all  probability  is  quite 
necessary  for  hatching  the  eggs.  The  inte- 
rior is  divided,  with  great  regularity  and 
contrivance,  into  a great  number  of  apart- 
ments ; some  of  which  are  intended  for  the 
residence  of  the  king3  and  queens,  and  for 
the  rearing  of  their  numerous  progeny ; 
whilst  others  serve  as  magazines,  and  are 
always  well  filled  with  stores  and  provisions. 
These  hills  make  their  first  appearance  above 
ground  by  a little  turret  or  two  in  the  shape 
of  sugar-loaves ; which  only  rise  to  the 
height  of  a foot,  or  a little  more.  Soon  after- 
wards, at  some  little  distance,  while  the  for- 
mer are  increasing  in  height  and  size,  the 
Termites  raise  others,  and  so  go  on  increas- 
ing the  number,  and  widening  them  at  the 
base,  till  their  works  below  arc  covered  with 
these  turrets,  which  they  always  raise  the 
j highest  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and  by 
1 filling  up  the  intervals  between  each  turret, 
| collect  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  dome. 
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They  are  not  very  curious  or  exact  about 
these  turrets,  except  in  making  them  very 
solid  and  strong  ; and  when,  by  the  junction 
of  them,  the  dome  is  completed  (for  which 
purpose  the  turrets  answer  as  scaffolds),  they 
take  away  the  middle  ones  entirely,  except 
the  tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the 
crown  of  the  cupola  ; and  they  apply  the 
clay  to  the  building  of  the  works  within,  or 
to  erecting  fresh  turrets  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  hillock  still  higher. 

The  royal  chamber , so  called  on  account 
of  its.  being  adapted  for,  and  occupied  by, 
the  king  and  queen,  appears  to  be  thought 
of  the  most  consequence,  being  always  situ- 
ated as  near  os  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
. hillock.  It  resembles  the  shape  of  half  an 
J egg  cut  lengthways,  or  an  obtuse  oval,  and 
1 is  at  first  not  above  an  inch  long  ; it  is  after- 
, wards,  however,  increased  to  six  or  eight 
! inches,  or  even  more,  being  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  queen,  who,  increas- 
ing in  bulk  as  in  age,  at  length  requires  a 
chamber  of  such  dimensions.  The  floor  and 
roof  of  this  chamber  are  very  solid,  and  are 
composed  of  hardened  clay.  Its  walls  arc 
pierced  by  several  door-ways  or  entrances 
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j at  pretty  equal  distances  from  each  other, 

, and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  soldiers 
: and  labourers,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow 
■ the  king  and  the  queen  (the  latter  being,  at 
I s«ze,  a thousand  times  the  weight  of  a 
king)  to  pass  out.  Surrounding  the  royal 
chamber  are  a number  of  others,  of  different 
shapes  and  Bizes,  but  all  of  them  arched : 
these  are  occupied  by  tiie  soldiers  and  la- 
bourers that  guard  the  pair,  on  whose  safety 
depends  the  happiness,  and  probably  even 
the  existence,  of  the  whole  community. 
These  apartments,  being  connected  together 
by  openings  and  passages,  form  an  intricate 
labyrinth,  which  extends  a foot  or  more  in 
diameter  from  the  royal  chamber  on  every 
side  : and  they  are  surrounded  by  the  maga- 
zines and  nurseries.  The  former  are  cham- 
bers of  clay  ; and  are  always  well  fitted  with 
a kind  of  provisions,  which  appear  to  consist 
of  the  gums  or  other  thick  juices  of  plants. 
The  nurseries,  which  are  so  called  because  1 
they  are  invariably  found  to  contain  eggs  1 
and  young  ones,  are  entirely  composed  of 
wooden  materials,  seemingly  joined  together 
with  gums.  These  nu; scries  are  exceedingly 
compact,  and  divided  into  very  small  irre- 
gularly-shaped chambers,  not  one  of  which 
is  to  be  found  half  an  inch  in  width.  They 
are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal 
apartments.  When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant 
state,  they  are  close  to  the  royal  chamber  ; 
but  us.  in  process  of  time,  the  queen  enlarges, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber 
for  her  accommodation  ; and  as  she  then  lays 
a greater  number  of  eggs,  and  requires  a 
greater  number  of  attendants,  so  is  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  and  increase  the  number  of 
the  adjacent  apartments  ; for  which  purpose, 
the  small  nurseries  that  were  first  built  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  are  rebuilt  a little  far- 
ther off.  The  nurseries  are  always  found 
slightly  overgrown  with  mould,  and  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  white  globules,  about 
the  size  of  a small  pin’s  head.  These  may  at 
first  be  mistaken  for  eggs  ; but  on  being  exa- 


mined under  a microscope,  they  evidently 
appear  to  be  a species  of  fungus,  in  shape 
like  a young  mushroom.  The  nurseries  are 
enclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those 
which  contain  the  provisions,  but  much 
larger.  In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they 
are  not  larger  than  a hazel  nut ; but  in  old 
hills  are  often  as  large  as  the  head  of  a child 
a year  old.  Under  the  dome  is  a large  open 
space,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
large  gothic-shaped  arches,  which  are  some- 
times two  or  three  feet  high  in  front  of  the 
area,  but  diminish  very  rapidly  as  they 
recede  from  thence,  and  are  soon  lost  among 
:hc  innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries 
behind  them.  There  ure,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  openings  into  the  great  area, 
i an(i  they,  for  the  most  part,  seem  intended 
only  to  admit  into  the  nurseries  that  genial 
warmth  which  the  dome  collects. 

I The  subterraneous  passages  which  run 
under  the  lowest  apartments  in  the  hill,  in 
various  directions,  are  of  an  astonishing  size, 
being  wider  than  the  bore  of  a large  cannon, 
j These  pnssages  or  galleries,  which  are  very 
thickly  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  clay  of 
which  the  hill  is  composed,  ascend  the  inside 
! of  the  external  shell  in  a spiral  manner, 
winding  round  the  whole  building  up  to  i 
the  top,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  dif- 
ferent  heights,  opening  either  immediateiy  | 
into  the  dome  in  various  places,  or  into  the  1 
interior  buildings,  the  new  turrets,  &e.,  and 
sometimes  communicating  therewith  by 
j other  galleries  of  different  diameters,  either 
circular  or  oval.  Under  the  ground  there 
l are  a great  many  which  lead  downwards  by 
| sloping  descents,  three  and  four  feet  perpen- 
; dicularly  among  the  gravel  ; from  this  the 
| labouring  Termites  cull  the  finer  parts,  which 
being  worked  up  in  their  mouths  to  the  con- 
sistence of  mortar,  form  that  solid  clay  or 
stony .substance  of  which  all  their  hills  and 
buildings,  except  the  nurseries,  are  composed. 
Other  galleries  again  ascend,  leading  out 
horizontally  on  every  side,  and  are  carried 
under  ground,  near  to  the  surface,  a vast  dis- 
tance ; for  if  you  destroy  all  the  nests  within 
a hundred  yards  of  your  house,  the  inhabit- 
aats  of  those  which  are  unmolested  further 
oft  will  nevertheless  carry  on  their  subterra- 
neous galleries,  and  invade  the  goods  and 

j merchandize  contained  in  it,  by  undermining  | 

them,  and  do  great  mischief  if  you  are  not  I 
| very  circumspect.  Sometimes  their  passages  1 
cannot  be  continued  under  ground  in  the 
required  (lirectiun  ; imd  the  Termites  then 
make  pipes  or  covered  ways  along  its  surface, 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  tile  nests, 
j Uiese  they  continue,  with  many  windings 
and  ramifications,  lor  great  lengths  ; and 
I they  construct,  where  it  is  possible,  subterra- 
nean pipes  running  parallel  with  them,  into 
which  they  may  sink  and  save  themselves, 
if  their  galleries  above  ground  are  destroyed 
bv  violence,  or  the  tread  of  men  or  animals 
alarm  them. 

r As  we  before  observed,  each  community  of 
Termites  consists  of  a king  and  queeu, 
soldiers,  and  labourers.  The  labourers  are 
the  most  numerous,  there  being  at  least  a 
hundred  of  them  to  oue  soldier  ; they  are 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  run  ex- 
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trcmely  fast,  and  appear  to  be  incessantly 
occupied.  The  second  order,  or  soldiers, 
have  a very  different  form  from  the  labourers, 
but  they  are  in  fact  the  same  insects,  only 
they  have  undergone  their  first  metamor- 
phosis, and  approached  one  degree  nearer  to 
the  perfect  state.  They  are  now  much  larger, 
being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk 
to  fifteen  of  the  labourers.  The  third  order, 
or  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  varies  in  form 
still  more  than  ever.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  differ  almost  entirely  from  the 
same  parts  in  the  labourers  and  soldiers ; 
and  besides  tins,  the  animal  is  now  furnished 
■with  four  fine,  large,  brownish,  transparent 
wings,  with  which,  at  the  time  of  emigration, 
it  is  to  wing  its  way  in  search  of  a new  set- 
tlement. In  their  winged  state  they  are  also 
much  altered  in  size  as  well  as  form.  Their 
bodies  now  measure  between  six  and  seven 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their  wings 
above  two  inches  and  a half  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  about  thirty 
labourers  or  two  soldiers.  They  are  now 
also  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head  ; if  they  have  any 
before,  they  are  so  small  as  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished  ; and  as  they  live,  like  moles, 
always  under  ground,  they  have  as  little 
occasion  for  these  organs : but  the  case  is 
widely  different  when  they  arrive  at  the 
winged  state,  in  which  they  are  to  roam, 
though  but  for  a brief  space,  through  the  air, 
and  explore  new  and  distant  regions.  In 
tliis  form  the  animal  comes  abroad  during  or 
soon  after  the  first  tornado,  which  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  dry  season  proclaims  the 
approach  of  the  ensuing  rains,  and  seldom 
waits  for  a second  or  third  shower,  if  the 
first,  as  is  generally  the  case,  happens  m the 
night  and  brings  much  wet  after  it.  The 
numbers  that  are  to  be  found  next  morning 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  water,  is  astonishing  ; for  their 
win "s  are  only  calculated  to  carry  them  a 
few  hours;  and  after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not 
one  in  a thousand  is  to  be  found  with  four 
wings,  unless  the  morning  continues  rainy, 
when  here  and  there  a solitary  being  is  seen 
winging  its  way  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  if  solicitous  only  to  avoid  its  numerous 
enemies,  particularly  various  species  of  auts, 
which  are  hunting  on  every  spray,  on  every 
leaf,  and  in  even-  possible  place,  for  this  un- 
happy race,  of  which  probably  not  a pair  in 
many  millions  get  into  a place  of  safety, 
fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a new  community — Not  only 
do  ants,  birds,  and  reptiles  destroy  them,  but 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  eagerly 
seek  after  these  wingless  creatures  and  devour 
them  with  the  greatest  avidity.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  that  a pair  should  ever  escape  so 
many  dangers  and  get  into  a place  of  secu- 
rity Some,  however,  are  so  fortunate  : and 
bein"  found  by  some  of  the  labouring  insects 
that  are  continually  running  about  the 
surface  of  the  ground  under  their  covered 
Galleries,  arc  elected  kings  and  queens  of  new 
states  ; all  those  which  are  not  so  elected  and 
preserved  certainly  pensh,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
The  manner  in  which  these  labourers  protect 


the  happy  pair  from  their  innumerable  ene- 
mies, not  only  on  the  day  of  the  mat’oere  of 
almost  all  their  race,  but  for  a long  time 
afterwards,  seems  to  Justify  the  use  of  the 
term  dcctir/n.  The  little  industrious  crea- 
tures immediately  enclose  them  in  * small 
chamber  of  clay  suitable  to  their  size,  into 
which  at  first  they  leave  but  one  small 
entrance,  large  enough  for  themselves  and 
the  soldiers  to  go  in  and  out,  but  much  too 
small  for  either  of  the  royal  pair  to  make  use 
of  ; and  when  necessity  obliges  them  to  make 
more  entrances,  they  are  never  larger  : so 
that,  of  course,  the  voluntary  subjects  charge 
themselves  with  the  task  of  providing  for 
the  offspring  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  to  | 
work  and  fight  for  them,  until  they  shall 
have  raised  a progeny  capable  at  least  of 
dividing  the  task  with  them. 

About  this  time  a most  extraordinary 
chance  begins  to  take  place  in  the  queen,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  similar,  except  in  the 
Jigger  of  the  West  Indies  (Pu/ex  penetrant 
of  Linnazus),  and  in  the  different  species  of 
Coccus.  The  abdomen  of  this  female  begins 
gradually  to  extend  and  enlarge  to  such  an  ! 
enormous  size,  that  in  an  old  queen  it  will 
increase  so  as  to  become  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of 
her  body, and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  times 
the  bulk  of  a labourer  ! The  skin  between 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen  extends  in  every 
direction  ; and  at  last  the  segments  are  re- 
moved to  half  an  inch  distance  from  each 
other,  although  at  first  the  length  of  the  whole 
abdomen  is  not  half  an  inch.  They  preserve 
their  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  a regular 
series  of  brown  bars  throughout  its  entire 
length,  while  the  intervals  between  them  are 
covered  with  a thin,  delicate,  transparent 
skin,  and  appear  of  a fine  cream  colour,  a 
little  shaded  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  in- 
testines and  watery  fluid  seen  here  and  there 
beneath.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  two  years  old  when  the  abdomen 
is  increased  to  three  inches  in  length  ; and 
they  are  sometimes  found  nearly  twice  that 
size.  The  abdomen  is  now  of  an  irregular 
oblong  shape,  being  contracted  by  the  muscle* 
of  every  segment,  and  is  become  one  vast 
matrix  full  of  eggs,  which  make  long  rircum- 
volutions  through  an  immense  number  of 
very  minute  vessels  that  circulate  round  the  j 
inside  in  a serpentine  manner,  which  would 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a skilful  anatomist 
to  dissect  and  develope.  This  singular 
matrix  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  amaz- 
ing extension  and  size,  than  for  its  peristaltic 
motion,  which  resembles  the  undulation  of 
waves,  and  continues  incessantly  without 
any  apparent  effort  of  the  animal  : so  that 
one  part  or  other  is  alternately  rising  and 
falling  in  perpetual  succession,  and  the 
matrix  seems  never  at  rest,  but  is  always 
protruding  eggs,  to  the  numbe  r of  sixty  m a 
minute  in  old  queens,  or  eighty  thousand  and 
upwards  in  one  day  of  twentv-four  hours. 
These  eegs  are  instantly  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  queen  bv  her  attendants  iof  whom 
there  alwav*  are,  in  the  royal  chamber,  and 
calterics  adjacent,  a sufficient  number  in 
waiting),  and  carried  to  the  nurseries,  some 
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parlous  directions,  as  long  as  it  will  support 
them.  Ill  tins  manner  a wooden  house  is 
speedily  destroyed  ; and  all  that  it  contains 
u,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  the  ravages 
of  these  destructive  insects.  In  carrying  on 
tins  business,  they  sometimes  find,  bv  some 
means  or  other,  that  the  post  has  a certain 
weight  to  support,  and  then,  if  it  is  a con- 

\V(  it  ill.  rpnl  non  flin  . - — .. ■ , i , 


of  which  in  a large  nest  may  be  four  or  five 
feet  distant,  in  a straight  line,  and  eonsc- 
quently  much  fartlier  by  their  winding  gal- 
lerics.  Here,  after  they  are  hatched,  tlie 
y Jung  are  attended  and  provided  with  every 
| thing  necessary,  until  they  are  able  to  shift 
tor  tnemselves,  and  take  their  share  of  the 
\ labours  of  the  community. 

When  a person  accidentally  enters  any 
-Jiltary  grove,  where  the  ground  is  pretty 
well  covered  with  their  arched  galleries,  the 
lermites  give  the  alarm  by  lond  hissings, 
winch  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  every 
step  : soon  after  this,  their  galleries  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  the  insects;  but  little 
holes  are  found,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
of  their  escape  into  the  subterraneous  roads. 
These  galleries  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  Termites  to  pass  and  repass  without 
stopping  each  other  (though  there  are  always 
numerous  passengers),  and  to  shelter  them 
equally  from  light  and  air,  as  well  as  from 
their  enemies, — of  which  the  Ants,  from 
being  he  most  numerous,  are  the  most  for- 
midable. If  the  Termites  are  dislodged  from 
their  covered  ways,  the  various  sppeies  of  Ants 
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,he  vfcancy  "ith  that  ma- 
ternil,  w Inch  they  work  together  more  closely 
and  compactly  than  human  strength  or  art 
could  ram  it.  Hence,  when  the  house  is 
taken  to  pieces,  m order  to  examine  if  any 
of  the  posts  are  fit  to  be  used  again  those 
made  of  the  softer  kinds  of  wood  are  often 

fno.T  iwUMed  “lmost  to  » shell ; and  al- 
most  „M  of  them  are  transformed  from  wood 

of  S',  iff’  aild  ? i*“rd  a3  many  kinds 
building.  ‘ 18  USL'd  lor  the  Purposes  of 

(which  ire-^iiy  'as ^numerous “above  «•  A* 

ground  as  the  Termites  are  in  their  subter  que  iHv  esmbZh  Tl?>'  also  fte- 

ranean  passages)  instantly  seize  and  drag  and  other cn  "e,ls  w“>‘in  the  roofs 
them  awav  to  their  nests,  to  feed  their  young  considereloL  ,,  °f  h™8es'  ‘.°  "hicli  they  do 
brood.  The  Termites  are,  therefore,  exceed®  They  are not  hS?*  “Ut  t mcl-v  “Urpated. 
ingly  solicitous  about  preserving  their  co-  difficult to  i?~ ’ i ' 3"e,ve,r’  80  destructive  or  so 
vere-d  ways  in  good  repair  ; and  if  one  of  we  have  Wo  ^areled  against  ns  the  species 
these  be  demolished  for  a few  inches  in  I b mmuteiy  describing, 

J??®!!1:  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  will  ,.T.ERN*  (Sterna.)  A genus  of  web- footed 

rebuild  it.  At  first,  in  their  hurry,  they  run  I }”rils  readily  distinguished  by  the  "rent 
M wStoSE".  nPft-  .“n  ‘"-l1  or  two’  but  stop  I 'e'’gthof  their  wings  and  their  forked  tafl 
to  suddenly  that  it  is  evident  they  are  sur-  as  w?‘  “s  by  the  form  of  their  beak  Their 
posed  ; for  though  some  will  run  straight  I »ounshmcnt  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
areh  »d  Be‘  J?Pder  the  further  part  of  the  : 8ma1'  live  fishes,  which  they  seize  upon  while 
run\JJ? lcqU1fk  f 1|,osalble’  most  of  them  on  the  'vlnB.  descending  like  a shot  to  the 
nm  back  as  fast,  and  very  few  will  venture  I waU:r'  a”d  capturing  their  prev  They  are 
through  that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is  I Pretty  generally  ditfused  ove'r  the  globYnnd 

left  uncovered  In  a few  minutes  they  may  “r,c  abundant  in  the  temperate region, 
be  seen  rebuilding  the  arch?  nrwi  r*  There  are  several  species.  IsJons. 

qvTh|„,CoMMON  G«eat  Tern,  or 

iifrrt  f W''LL0'!  ‘ < Sterna  hirumlo.'i  This 

the  hil I 'iT11^8  °f  fourteen  inches  in  length  : 
tne  bill  is  crimson,  tipped  with  black  nmi 
about  two  inches  and  a quarter  long’,  the 
oreheud,  op  of  the  head,  and  the  long  occ  - 

art  „ , deeP  bl“rk  ! the  binder 

, ’Pf  ,of  llle  neck,  the  back,  and  wings,  are 
)luish-ash  : the  under  parts  are  pure  white 

tl  e tnna  wh?Cie,!teid’ Which  is  8lifer,lt,y  shaded  : 
the  tud.  winch  is  long  and  great! v forked  is 

are*  black*™  rt6  out8.ide  feathers,  which 

j -w  *..c  ..w  unuer  ground,  descend-  1 and  feet  j eimi?.xtenor  webs  ; the  legs 

ing  below  the  foundations  of  houses  and  ! bird  Vet  are  red«  This  clean-looking  pretty 
store,  at  several  feet  from  the  surface,  and  ! heVa  ZT°-  in  the  S"mmcr  months  on 
rising  again  c-ilhcr  in  the  floors,  or  entering  1 isles  „^l  l ,’  nVers’ and  '“'res  of  thc  British 
at  the  lailtoms  of  the  posts  of  which  thc  soles  Furiion  !,!?  ? T •met  ™,th  In  v“rious  parts  of 
of  thc  buildings  arc  composed,  following  the  ! „‘"  T ,?"d  A,ltt’  ,rhe  female  forms  her 
course  of  the  fibres  to  the  top.  and  having  ' the  1 ,kn  IJT  or  °,,g  coarse  grass,  near 
lateral  perforations  or  cavities  here  i.nu  ,1,1  L-.  and  hiys  three  or  four  eggs  of  a 
. there.  While  some  of  them  arc  employe  I *2S  black 

in  gutting  the  posts,  others  ascend  from  and  ,inli*h  t.ackcr  end’  11  18,1  bold  bird, 
them  r. mom  | and  during  the  period  of  incubation  will 


he  seen  rehr, Tiding-  The^ardiT'and^en  Yf 
three  or  four  yards  of  their  gallery  have  been 
| destroyed,  ,t  will  be  restored  by  thc  next 
1 morning,  and  will  he  found  to  contain  ,m- 

recthm,  reI7",V;s  P“3il>8  »l<mg  in  both  di- 
rections If  the  gallery  be  several  times 
de.  royed,  they  will  at  length  seem  to  g7ve 
up  the  point,  and  build  another  in  a different 
direction  ; but  if  the  old  one  led  to  some 
I Jr?"  P under'  tl,c-v  wi"  rebuild  it  sga™ 

in  a few  days  ; and  unless  the  nest  be  de- 
' ®l^  Wi“  neV"  tuta1^  chan  don 
The  Termites  generally  make  their  ap- 
d“ceml- 


i^^TthTflnd  £ ‘h.  Ore.t  Tern,-  says  W«. 

-C^midbmld  galleries  through  the  roof  in  | i„  the  sae^ngrril^tln::^.^^.1^ 
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swallows,  notwithstanding  their  name  ; the 
motions  of  their  long  wings  are  slower,  and 
more  in  the  manner  of  the  (jull.  They  have, 
however,  great  powers  of  wing  and  strength 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  enable 
them  to  make  such  sudden  and  violent 
plunges,  and  that  from  a considerable  height 
too,  headlong  on  their  prey,  which  they 
never  seize  but  with  their  bills.”  Mr.  Gould, 
in  his  great  work  on  the ‘Birds  of  Europe,’ 
says,  “ The  Common  Tern  does  not  confine 
itself  entirely  to  the  sea,  but  frequently  re- 
sorts to  inland  streams,  &c.  ; and  when  thus 
ascending  our  creeks  and  rivers  these  little 
fairies  of  the  ocean  fearlessly  fish  around 
our  boats,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than 
to  observe  their  poise  and  dip.  When  with 
their  scrutinizing  eyes  they  have  observed  a 
fish  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  they  pre- 
cipitate themselves  upon  it  with  unnerring 
certainty,  and  a rapidity  that  is  truly  asto- 
nishing : this  mode  of  capture  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  the  fissirostral  tribe  among  the 
land  birds ; and  they  may  indeed  be  truly 
termed  the  swallows  of  the  ocean,  their  long 
and  pointed  wings,  and  small  but  muscular 
bodies,  being  admirably  adapted  for  rapid 
and  sustained  flight,  and  affording  the  means 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the 
surface  of  the  deep  with  never-tiring  wings. 


The  Little  or  Lesser  Terjt  ( Sterna  mi- 
nuta\  which  is  only  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  looks  like  the  preceding  in  minia- 
ture ; is  equally  if  not  more  delicately  ele- 
gant in  its  plumage  and  general  appearance, 
and  its  manners  and  habits  are  very  similar  ; 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  numerous,  or  so  widely 
dispersed.  It  differs  from  the  Common  Tern 
in  having  the  black  patch  on  its  head 
bounded  by  a white  line  on  the  front  ot  the 
brow,  and  over  each  eye  ; in  the  tail  being 
wholly  white  ; and,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  much  shorter  or  les3  forked  t 
while  the  bill  and  the  feet  are  more  in- 
clined to  orange  or  yellow.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  clean,  clear,  and  glossy  whiteness 
of  its  close-set  feathers  on  the  under  parts  ot 
the  bodv  ; but  the  upper  plumage  is  ot  a 
plain  lead-coloured  gray.  The  Lesser  Tern 
feeds  on  beetles,  crickets,  spiders,  and  other 
insects,  which  it  picks  up  from  the  marshes, 
as  well  as  on  small  fish,  on  which  it  plunges 
at  sea.  Like  the  former,  it  also  makes  ex- 
tensive incursions  inland  along  the  river 
courses,  and  has  frequently  been  shot  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  sen.  It  is  extremely 
tame  and  unsuspicious,  often  passing  you 
on  its  flight,  and  within  a few  yards,  as  it 
traces  the  windings  and  indentations  of  the 
shore  in  search  of  the  various  small  Crus- 
tacea on  which  it  delights  to  feed.  Indeed, 
at  such  times  it  appears  either  altogether 
heedless  of  man,  or  its  eagerness  for  food 
overcomes  its  apprehensions  for  its  own 
safetv  The  eggs,  which  arc  generally  lour 
in  number,  are  dropt  on  the  dry  and  warm 
sand,  the  heat  of  which,  during  the  day, 
is  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  incuba- 
tion ; but  the  parent  sits  upon  them  during 
the  night  : they  arc  of  a yellowish  brown 
colour,'  und  nearly  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
; loug.  This  bird  is  met  with  in  the  south  of 


Russia,  und  about  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Sea.  It  also  inhabits  the  shores  of  England 
during  the  summer,  where  it  breeds,  and 
migrates  to  the  south  as  the  cold  of  autumn 
approaches. 

TERRAPIN,  or  BOX  - TORTOISE. 

( Terr  a pen  c.)  A genus  of  frerii-water  Tor- 
toise ; the  breastplate  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  pieces  by  a movable  articulation  ; 
and  they  have  the  power  of  closing  their 
carapace  when  the  head  and  limbs  are  with- 
drawn into  it. 

TERRlCOL.dE.  An  order  of  vermiform 
animals,  of  the  class  A nnelida,  including  two  J 
principal  groups,  the  Earth-vxrrms  and  the  > 
Naiads;  the  former  being  terrestrial,  and 
the  latter  6emi-aquatic.  The  Annelida  of 
this  order  have  a cylindrical  body,  tapering 
to  a point  at  its  extremities,  and  furnished  , 
only  with  several  rows  of  bristles  ; which,  | 
although  frequently  invisible  to  the  naked  ! 
eye,  may  be  plainly  felt  by  passing  the  finger  | 
along  the  body  from  behind  forwards  ; their 
points  being  directed  backwards,  in  order  to  j 
give  the  animal  a firm  hold  of  the  earth 
through  which  it  is  boring.  They  hare  nei-  : 
ther  eyes,  antenna,  mandibles,  cirrhi,  nor  j 
external  gills : their  bodies,  however,  are 
distinctly  divided  into  segments : and  these  j 
are  marked  by  minute  spots  on  each  ride.  | 
which  are  apertures  leading  to  small  re-  ! 
spiratory  6acs.  [See  Earth-worm.] 


TERRIER.  ( Canis  famiJiaris  terraria* . ) 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed  of  Dogs ; 
the  one  smooth,  sleek,  and  of  rather  slender 
form  ; colour  bright  black  and  tan  : the  other, 
a hardy  and  fierce  animal,  known  as  the 
White-haired  or  Scotch  Terrier  ; who>« 
rough  harsh  hair,  short  muzzle,  stout  and 
short-limbs,  and  dirty  white  colour,  suffi- 
ciently distinsuish  it  from  the  former.  The 
English  or  Common  Terrier  carries  his  head 
high,  has  a sharp  muzzle,  quick  and  bright 
eye,  neat  and  compact  body,  erect  ears,  with 
the  tips  sometimes  pendulous,  legs  slender 
but  strong,  and  the  tail  erect  and  stiff.  It 
should  bo  observed,  however,  that  although 
both  these  varieties  of  a bold,  active,  and  use- 
ful animal  are  highly  valued,  and  often  pre- 
served in  all  their  purity,  mongrel  breeds  are 
common  ; and  therefore  very  many  service- 
able dogs,  usually  called  Terriers,  are  every  ; 
where  to  be  found.  Mr.  Bell  thus  speaks  , 
of  the  species:  “ The  Terrier  is  applied  to 
several  purposes  in  which  its  diminutive 
6ize,  its  strength,  courage,  activity,  and  per- 
severance arc  all  called  inro  action.  In  the 
office  of  unearthing  the  fox  it  is  an  essential  ; 
addition  to  the  pack,  and  a good  kennel  can 
scarcely  be  without  them  : and  it  takes  the 
earth  with  much  eagerness,  from  which  it 
has  received  its  name.  But  if  the  Tcrner  j 
contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  ot  the 
regular  sportsman,  it  offers  no  less  amuse-  . 
ment  to  those  of  a less  dignified  character, 
by  the  feats  it  displays  in  the  destruction  of 
minor  vermin,— the  Badger,  the  Polecat, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  Mustchdat,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Rat  The  clever  manner  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  largest  and  boldest 
of  these  savage  creatures,  and  the  rapidity 
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X‘lhrih,l!iCh T Lk U!S>*hfni,'.,Can  “"“Jr  •*  I ro11  over-  “">1  float  with  the  belly  uppermost 
' . l e '-vibrated  dog  Billy  was  without  any  power  of  directing  their  course 
turned  mto  a room  where  there  were  one  i Each  jaw  of  the  Tetraodon  i-f  marked  with 
W,!"emh  ,T;  th<f  pI’A’iV1  ,lK?ine  to  decide  a i a suture,  so  as  to  give  tl°e ^appearance  of  ib.m 
a civenht?m  !l d k!  tliat  number  within  teeth.  The  spines  are  small  and  low;  and 
a given  time.  It  was  done  in  less  than  seven  1 
minutes.  A large  breed  crossed  with  the 
Bull-dog,  and  termed  the  Bull-Terrier,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  savage  and  deter- 
niiued  races  of  Dugs  known." 

T E R U-T  E R O.  ( Vane II us  cayanensis.) 
l his  i5  a bird  of  the  Plover  kind,  which 
aur  Darwin  speaks  of  as  "disturbing  the 
stillness  of  the  night,"  in  the  Pampas  of 
South  America.  "In  appearance  and  ha- 
bits, he  says,  “it  resembles  in  many  respects 
our  Peewits  ; its  wings,  however,  are  armed 
with  short  spurs,  like  those  on  the  legs  of 
the  common  cock.  As  our  peewit  takes  its 
name  from  the  sound  of  its  voice,  so  does  the 
leni-tero.  hile  riding  over  the  grassy 
plains,  one  is  constantly  pursued  by  these 
birds,  which  appear  to  hate  mankind,  and 
1 am  sure  deserve  to  be  hated,  for  their 
never-ceasing,  unvarying,  harsh  screams, 
lo  the  sportsman  they  are  most  annoying 
by  telling  every  other  bird  and  animal  of 
his  approach  : to  the  traveller  in  the  country, 
they  may  possibly,  as  Molina  says,  do  good 
by  warning  him  of  the  midnight  robber. 

During  the  breeding  season,  they  attempt, 
like  our  peewits,  by  feigning  to  be  wounded, 
to  draw  away  from  their  nests  dogs  aud  other 
enemies.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  esteemed 
a great  delicacy." 

TESTACELEA.  [See  Slug.] 

TESTED  IN  AT  A.  The  name  of  a trilie 
of  Chelonian  reptiles,  of  which  the  Tortoise 
( lestudo ) is  the  type. 

TESTEDO.  [See  Tortoise.] 

TETRABR ANCHIATA.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  OpUalojxxls,  which  are  nearly 
extinct ; the  only  remaining  representative 
of  it  bemg  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (Nautilus 
pompUius). 

TETRAMERA.  The  name  given  to  the 
third  general  section  of  the  Cnleoptera , 
comprising  exclusively  those  species  which 
have  four  distinct  joints  to  all  the  tarsi. 

All  these  insects  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances : their  larva;  have  generally  short 
feet,  or  they  are  wanting  and  replaced  by 
fleshy  lobes.  The  perfect  insect  is  found 
upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants.  The 
arvseot  many  of  these  beetles  live  mostly 
hidden  in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  and  ure 
generally  deprived  of  feet,  or  have  them 
very  minute.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds 
devour  the  hard  and  ligneous  particles. 

TETRAD:  TETRAC >N I D,E.  A genus 
and  family  of  Kaaorial  Birds.  [See  Grouse  • 

Ptajuuiga.y.] 

TETRAODON.  A genus  of  Imny  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  I’lcctognathi.  Like 
the  Diodon,  they  have  the  faculty  of  in- 
flating themselves,  by  filling  with  air  a thin 
and  extensile  membranous  sac,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  peritoneum  the  whole  length  Of 
the  abdomen.  When  thus  inflated,  they 


OLOBE  TI9H. — (titraodos  hispidus.) 

( some  species  are  reckoned  poisonous.  One 
j is  electrical  ( Tetraodon  lineatus ),  straight, 
i brown  and  whitish  : it  is  found  in  the  Nile, 
| cast  on  shore  by  the  inundations,  and  col- 
j lected  by  the  children  as  a plaything. 

TETRAPTURUS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
I thopterygious  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the 
I Aiphias , or  Sword-fish,  inhabiting  the  Me- 
I diterranean.  The  beak  is  shaped  like  a 
, stiletto  ; each  ventral  fin  consists  of  one 
| jointless  blade  ; and  there  are  two  small 
| crests  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail,  as 
in  the  Mackerel,  which  appear  to  steady  that 
powerful  organ.  [See  Sword-fish.] 

TETTIGONIA  : TETTIGONIADJE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Hemipterous  insects,  to 
which  the  name  of  “leaf- hoppers  " has  been 
applied.  They  have  the  head  and  thorax 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Frog-hoppers, 
but  their  bodies  are,  in  general,  proportion- 
ally longer,  not  so  broad  across  the  middle 
and  not  so  much  flattened.  The  thorax  is 


......  .....  ...xxvu  ■■uuciiui.  a ne  wiorax  is 

wider  than  long,  with  the  front  margin 
curving  forwards,  the  hind  margin  trans- 
verse, or  not  extended  between  the  wing- 
covers,  which  space  is  filled  by  a pretty  large 
triangular  seutel  or  escutcheon.  The  wing- 
covers  are  generally  opaque,  and  moulded 
somewhat  to  the  form  of  the  body.  The 
eyes,  which  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  are  pretty  large,  but  fluttish,  and  not 
globular,  as  in  the  Cicadas.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  size  of  most  of  these  insects, 
they  are  deserving  our  attention  on  account 
of  tlicir  beauty,  delicacy,  and  surprising 
£2ll,ty,  as  well  as  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  vegetation  from  them. 

Tcttifjonia  Vitis , which  for  many  years  was 
supposed  to  be  the  common  European  " vine- 
fret  ter,  is  a small  insect,  as  Dr.  Harris  in- 
forms us,  abundant  in  Massachusetts,  United 
States,  and  in  its  perfect  state  measuring 
only  one-tenth  of  un  inch  in  length.  It 
is  of  a pale  yellow  or  straw-colour  ; there 
are  two  little  red  lines  on  the  head;  the 
back  part  of  the  thorax,  the  seutel,  the  base 
of  the  wing-covers,  and  a broad  band 
across  their  middle,  are  scarlet ; the  tips 
of  the  wing-covers  are  blackish,  and  there 
arc  some  little  red  lines  between  the  broad 
band  and  the  tips.  The  head  is  crescent 
shaped  above,  and  the  eyelets  are  situated 
just  below  the  ridge  of  the  front.  The  vine-  I 
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hoppers,  as  they  may  be  called,  inhabit  the 
foreign  and  the  native  grape-vines,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  which  they 
may  be  found  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  ; for  they  pass  through  all  tlieir 
changes  on  the  vines.  They  make  their 
first  appearance  on  the  leaves  in  J une,  when 
they  are  very  small  and  not  provided  with 
wings,  being  then  in  the  larva  state.  During 
most  of  the  time  they  remain  perfectly  quiet, 
with  their  beaks  thrust  into  the  leaves,  from 
which  they  derive  their  nourishment  by  suc- 
tion. If  disturbed,  however,  they  leap  from 
one  leaf  to  another  with  great  agility.  As 
they  increase  in  size  they  have  occasion  fre- 
quently to  change  their  skins  ; and  great 
numbers  of  their  empty  cast-skins,  of  a white 
colour,  will  be  found,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, adhering  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
vines.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  which 
generally  occurs  during  the  month  of  August, 
they  arc  still  more  agile  than  before,  making 
use  of  their  delicate  wings  as  well  as  their 
legs  in  their  motions  from  place  to  place ; 
and,  when  the  leaves  are  agitated,  they  leap 
and  fly  from  them  in  swarms,  but  soon  alight 
and  begin  again  their  destructive  operations. 
The  infested  leaves  at  length  become  yel- 
low, sickly,  and  prematurely  dry,  and  give 
to  the  vine  at  Midsummer  the  aspect  it  na- 
turally assumes  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  injury  arising  from 
the  exhausting  punctures  of  the  vine-hop- 
pers ; the  plant  languishes,  and,  if  the  evil 
be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  in  a few 
years  the  vines  become  exhausted,  barren, 
and  worthless.  In  the  autumn  the  vine- 
hoppers  desert  the  vines,  and  retire  tor 
shelter  during  the  coming  winter  beneath 
fallen  leaves  and  among  the  decayed  tuns 
and  roots  of  grass,  where  they  remain  till 
i the  following  spring,  when  they  emerge  from 
their  winter  quarters,  and  in  due  time  de- 
| pusit  their  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 

I and  then  perish. 

TIIALARCTOS.  [See  Bear,  Polar.] 

TIIALASSIDROMA.  A genus  of  web- 
footed Birds  closely  allied  to  Procellana, 
and  commonly  called  Stormy  Petrel,  under 
which  word,  two  or  three  species  are  de- 
scribed. We  may  here  describe  another 
oceanic  species,  the 

TIIALASSIDROMA  LEUCOOASTER,  Or 

White-bellied  Stormy  Petrel.  Thw  w 
a fine  and  powerful  species  of  the  Petrel 
family  of  birds  ; easily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  total  absence  of  black  down 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  short- 
ness  of  its  toes.  It  is  seen  (says  Mr.  Gould) 
fluttering  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
ocean  duriug  calms  with  an  easy  butterfly- 
Uke  motion  of  the  wings,  and  buffeting 
with  equal  vigour  the  crests  of  the  loftiest 
waves  of  the  storm  ; at  one  moment  descend- 
ing their  deep  troughs,  and  at  the  next 
risin"  with  the  utmost  alertness  to  their 
highest  points,  apparently  from  an  impulse 
communicated  as  much  by  striking  the  sur 
face  of  the  water  with  its  webbed  feet,  as  bv 
the  action  of  the  wings.  The  head  and  neck 


is  of  a deep  sooty  black  ; back  grayish 
black,  each  feather  margined  with  wlute  ; I 
wings  and  tail  black  ; chert,  all  the  under 
surface,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts,  white  ; 
bill  and  feet  jet-black.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  genua,  it  feeds  on  mollusc*, 
the  spawn  of  fish,  and  any  kind  of  fatty  I 
matter  that  may  tie  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  [See  Petrel.] 

TIIECLA.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop-  • 
tera,  abounding  In  exotic  species,  but  of 
which  only  six  or  seven  are  met  with  in  this 
country.  They  are  called  by  collectors 
“ Ila'tr-Ktrcakx”  from  the  under-tide  of  the 
wings  being  frequently  ornamented  with 
two  or  three  delicate,  straight,  or  zigzag  pale 
lines  on  a dark  ground.  We  particularize 

The  Tiiecla  Queecus,  or  Purple 
Hair-streak  Butterfly.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  July  this  species  of  the  Papiliona- 
ceous tribe  is  seen  frequenting  the  tops  of 
lofty  oaks  and  ash  trees.  Its  wings  are 
duskv  black  above  : the  male  with  the  di«c 
of  the  anterior  deep  glossy  blue,  formed  of 
an  oblong  patch,  and  extending  towards 
the  anal  angle  ; the  female  with  the  entire 
disc  purple,  and  a dusky  margin  : beneath. 


PURPLE  HAIH-BTRElE  BUT  IXETT.T. 
(THECLA  qusrcus.) 

both  sexes  are  similar ; the  anterior  wings 
are  cinereous,  with  a short  white  streak 
on  the  costa  towards  the  apex ; between 
which  and  the  posterior  margin  the  wine  | 
is  paler,  with  a few  whitish  spots  : the  pos- 
terior  wings  are  similar  at  the  bo*. 
have  an  undulated  white  streak,  sightly  , 
edged  internally  with  dusky  ; beyond  this 
are  two  rows  of  whitish  crescents,  with  a 


PURPLE  HAIR-8TREAS  BUHimT. 

D.sDSR  S1SX. 

fulvous  spot  st  the  anal  angle.  'Body  b'“k 
above,  cinereous  beneath  ; tail  black  . an 

tenn®  black,  faintly  simulated jntheme- 

reous.  The  purple  blotch  on  the  anterior 
wings  of  the  male  varies  greatly  in  size  . and 
the  wings  of  the  female  are  sometirne,  onlv 

slightly  purpurescent.  Catcrpillar  hghush 

brfwn,  with  three  rows  of  FCcn  te  Jt 
feeds  on  the  oak.  Chrysalis  rust-coloured, 
with  three  rows  of  brown  dots. 
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T hecla  Pruki  i or.  Plume  Haik- 
stre  .vk  Butterfly.  This  insect  is  in  many 
parts  of  England  considered  scarce,  while  in 
others  it  frequently  abounds  ; myriads,  in- 
deed, may  sometimes  be  seen  hovering  over 
the  flowers  and  bramble  blossoms  in  one 
district,  though  in  another  part,  not  very 
remote  perhaps,  hardly  one  is  to  be  seen. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July 
13  usual  time  of  its  appearing.  Wings 
above  deep  black  or  brown,  immaculate ; 
beneath  paler  ; anterior  with  a transverse 
abbreviated  white  streak  on  the  costa  towards 
the  apex  : posterior  wings  with  a similar 
streak,  which  becomes  of  a zig-zag  form, 
gradually  lessening  towards  the  inner  mar- 
gin : beyond  this  is  an  irregular  deep-rufous 
orange  marginal  band,  edged  internally  with 
black,  and  sometimes  accompanied  bj'  a nar- 
row white  streak,  and  spotted  with  black 
externally  ; the  tailed  appendages  are  black, 
tipped  with  white,  those  of  the  females  being 
the  longest.  Body  black  above,  drab-colour 
beneath ; the  legs  bluish ; antennae  black, 
with  white  rings,  and  an  orange  tip.  Ca- 
terpillar dusky-green,  with  whitish  lateral 
lines ; the  back  dentated  : it  feeds  on  the 
blackthorn.  Chrysalis  dusky-brown,  with 
a white  head. 

Thecla  Rtraij  or  Green  Hair- 
streak  Butterfly.  This  is  a pretty  but 
not  very  abundant  species  ; it  frequents 
hedges  and  bramble  bushes,  upon  the  buds 


usually  immaculate,  with  the  thinner  margin  I 
pale  dusky-brown  : the  posterior  wings  not  1 
tailed,  but  denticulated  on  the  hinder  margin 
with  an  interrupted  series  of  white  dots: 
the  cilia,  both  above  and  below,  are  brown, 
dotted  with  black  on  the  posterior  wings  : 
body  deep  brown  above,  pale  beneath.  Ca- 
terpillar green  and  yellow,  with  black  head  : 
it  feeds  on  the  bramble,  saintfoin,  and  broom. 
Chrysalis  brown. 

Thecla  Betul^e  ; or  Brown  Hair- 
stueak  Butterfly.  This  insect  resorts 
chiefly  to  birch  woods,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sulered  a very  common  species  any  where. 

Y\  ings  above  dark  brown  : the  anterior  with 
a transverse  black  streak  at  the  apex  of  the 


BROWN  HAIR-B1RE4K  BUTTERFLY, 

(theola  betuls — male. ) 

basal  areolet ; beyond  which,  in  the  female, 
is  a large  kidney-shaped  orange  spot,  and 
in  the  male  a slight  fulvous  cloud  : the  pos- 


OP.SZK  HAIR-STRIAE  BUTTBRfLY. 

(thicla  bobi.) 

of  which  shrub  its  larva;  feed.  Colour  of  the 
wings  above  dusky  brown,  with  the  nervures 
blackish  : beneath  green,  the  anterior  wings 


THEOLA  BETULfi  — FEMALE, 

‘e„7,?5  h,ave,a  tawny  spot  on  the  inner 

angle,  and  a streak  of  the  same  on  the  tail  • 
oeneath,  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  but 
the  colours  are  more  vivid  in  the  female : 
nil  the  wings  are  orange-tawny,  with  n 
bright  orange  margin  i the  posterior  ones 
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have  an  oblique  slightly-waved  elongate 
orange  band,  with  black  inner  and  white 
outer  margin  : the  anal  angle  is  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  cilia  on  the  anal  areolets  have 
a fuscous  stripe  : the  body  is  brown  above, 
cinereous  beneath  ; the  antennas  black,  an- 
nul'ated  with  white.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
oblique  yellowish  streaks  on  the  sides,  and 
two  yellow  dorsal  lines  : it  feeds  on  the  birch 
and  blackthorn  : the  chrysalis  is  reddish- 
brown,  with  paler  streaks. 

TRECODONTOSAURUS.  [See  SuPPL.] 

THORNBACK.  (Raia  clavata.)  A well- 
known  lish  of  the  Raiadce  family,  rarely 
equal  to  the  Skate  in  point  of  size.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
is  taken  in  great  abundance  in  the  spring 
and  summer  (when  it  visits  the  shallows  for 
the  deposition  of  its  eggs)  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  brownish 


THORNBACK. — (RAJA  OLiVATs.) 


gray,  with  irregul  o r dusky  variegations  , and 
of  a rough  or  shagreen-like  surface  : the 
under  part  is  white,  with  a slight  cast  of 
flesh  colour.  Its  whole  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  strong  curved  spines,  which 
are  most  conspicuous  down  the  middle  and 
on  each  side  of  the  back,  where  four  or  six 
of  much  larger  size  than  the  rest  are  gene- 
rally seen.  The  back  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  pale  round  spots,  of  different  i 
sizes,  and  which  are  commonly  surrounded 
with  a dark-coloured  edge.  Along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  runs  a single  row  of  strong 
spines,  continued  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ; and 
it  often  happens  that  there  are  three,  or  even 
five  rows  of  spines  on  this  part.  The  tail  is 
furnished  with  two  membranous  fins  on  the 
upper  central  ridge,  and  ends  with  a small 
dilatation.  The  Thornback  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  table  about  November.  They 
feed  on  various  other  fish,  particularly  flat- 
fish, testaceous  mollusca,  and  Crustacea. 

THORN  [MOTI1S].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Geomctra. 

THRUSH.  ( Turdus .)  Birds  of  the  family 
TvrdicUe , or  Thrushes,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world  ; the  several  species  being  adapted 
to  almost  every  climate.  They  generally 
frequent  the  fields  and  pastures  for  their  food, 
which  usually  consists  of  soft  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  as  berries  and  other 
fruits,  worms,  and  snails.  Some  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  power  and  variety  of 
song,  and  others  for  their  powers  of  imita- 


I tion.  Their  nest*  ere  generally  constructed 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  most  of  the 
species  lay  from  four  to  six  eggs.  They  have 
the  beak  arcuated  and  compressed,  but  its 
point  is  not  hooked.  Their  habits  are  in 
, general  solitary  ; but  tlie  majority,  however, 
are  gregarious  during  the  winter.  The  fe- 
males of  all  the  Thrush  kind,  though  some- 
what less  brilliant,  are  very  similar  in  plu- 
mage to  the  males. 

The  So.vo-thhusii,  Mavis,  or  Tmosns 
( Turdus  muxicus),  is  a well-known  and  much 
admired  bird  in  this  country,  charming  u» 
not  only  with  the  sweetness,  but  the  variety 
of  its  song,  which  it  commences  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
autumn.  It  measures  nine  inches  in  length: 
its  beak  is  dusky,  the  under  mandible  yel- 
lowish at  the  base  : liead,  and  upper  part* 
of  the  body,  yellowish  brown,  with  a few 
obscure  dusky  lines  on  the  former:  the  throat, 
neck,  and  sides  are  yellowish  ; the  breast 
white,  spotted  with  dusky  ; and  the  abdo- 
men white  : the  under  wine-covert*  dull 
orange  yellow  : legs  light  brown.  The  food 
of  the  Song-thrush  consists  of  insects  and 
berries  ; it  is  also  particularly  fond  of  snails, 
the  shells  of  which  it  breaks  against  stones. 
The  female  builds  her  nest  generally  in 
bushes  ; it  is  composed  of  dried  grass  and 
green  moss,  with  a little  earth  or  clay  inter- 
mixed, and  lined  with  rotten  wood  : she  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a pale  blue  colour,  marked 
with  dusky  spots  on  the  larger  end.  . 

Bewick  says,  that  although^  this  species  is 
not  considered  migratory  with  us.  it  has, 
nevertheless, been  observed  in  some  places  in 
great  numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer 
where  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  winter; 
which  has  induced  an  opinion  that  they 
either  shift  their  quarters  entirely,  or  take 
shelter  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  wood*. 
Thy  have  been  observed  to  pass  through 
Courland,  Prussia,  &c.  in  great  numbers,  in 
their  way  to  the  Alps : and  in  France  they 
are  migratory,  visiting  Burgundy  when  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  and  committing  great  ravages 
among  the  vineyards. 

In  the  Journal  of  a Naturalise  the  habit* 
of  this  bird  are  thus  pleasantly  noticed : 
“ The  Throstle  is  a bird  of  great  utility  in  a 
garden  where  wall-fruit  is  grown,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  inclination  which  it  has  for 
feeding  upon  snails,  and  very  many  of  them 
he  does  dislodge  in  the  course  of  a day. 
When  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  bird 
seems  to  be  particularly  assiduous  in  search- 
ing them  out,  and  I believe  he  feeds  his 
mate  during  that  period,  hanne  frequently 
seen  him  flying  to  the  nest  with  food,  long 
before  the  eggs  were  hatched  : after  Urn 
time  the  united  labours  of  the  pair  destroy 
numbers  of  these  injurious  creature*,  l hat 
he  will  regale  himself  frequently  with  a 
tempting  gooseberry  or  bunch  of  <»rran«» 
is  well  known  ; but  his  «rrice*  entire 
him  to  a very  ample  reward.  The  Black- 
bird associates  with  these  Thrushes  in  our 
gardens,  but  makes  no  compensation  for 
our  indulgences  after  his  song  ceases,  as 
he  docs  not  feed  upon  the  snail ; but  the 
Thrush  benefit*  us  through  the  year,  by  his 
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propensities  for  this  particular  food,  and 
every  grove  resounds  with  his  harmony 
m the  season  ; and  probably  if  this  race 
suffered  less  from  the  gun  of  the  Christmas 
popper,  the  gardener  might  find  much  bene- 
fit, in  his  ensuing  crop  of  fruit,  from  the 
forbearance.” 


The  Missel  Tiiuusn,  or  Stormcock, 
( Turdus  viscirorus),  is  the  largest  of  the 
European  Thrushes,  being  nearly  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Bill  dusky  ; eyes  hazel  : 
the  head,  buck,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the 
wings  olive  brown,  the  latter  tipped  with  dull 
brownish  white  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  rump  tinged  with  yellowish  brown  and 
ash  ; sides  of  the  head  und  throat  yellowish 
i white,  spotted  with  brown  ; from  thence  to 
the  vent  white,  with  dusky  spots  ; those  of 
the  breast  triangular  in  shape,  and  of  the 
belly  and  sides  roundish  : tail  feathers  brown, 

I the  three  outermost  tipped  with  white  : legs 
yellow  ; claws  black.  Its  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  berries,  those  of  the  misletoe  being 
its  favourite  ; from  whence  the  ancients  er- 
I roneously  believed  that  the  plant  could  not 
vegetate  without  having  passed  through  its 
bo<|y,_  hence  the  proverb,  “ Turdus  malum 
8ibi  cacat."  It  will  also  eat  iusects,  nud  their 
larva;,  with  which  it  feeds  its  young.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  low  trees,  par 
ticularly  those  that  are  covered  with  moss  5 
coarse  grass,  woven  together  with  wool,  and 
a lining  of  fine  dry  grass,  being  the  materials. 

U he  eggs  are  four  or  five  iu  number,  of  a 
flesh-colour,  varied  with  deep  and  light  rust- 
coloured  spots.  This  bird  is  common 
throughout  all  Britain,  and  resident  at  all 
seasons.  It  is  very  wild  and  distrustful, 
except  at  the  season  of  propagation,  when  it 
approaches  the  vicinity  of  human  habitation, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  spirit  with  which 
it  attacks  and  drives  away  Magpies,  &c.  from 
near  its  nest,  uttering  a loud  harsh  shriek 
Its  song  is  powerful  and  monotonous  ; and  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  it  will  begin  to  sing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year. 

That  most  entertaining  naturalist,  Charles 
H aterton,  Esq.,  whose  art  of  story  telling  is 
only  excelled  by  the  soundness  of  his  ornitho- 
logical observations,  concludes  his  remarks 
on  this  bird  as  follows  : — “ The  Stormcock 
surpasses  all  other  Thrushes  in  size,  and  is 
decidedly  the  largest  songster  of  the  Euro- 
! pean  birds.  lie  remains  with  us  the  whole 
of  the  year;  and  he  is  one  of  three  birds 
| which  charm  us  with  their  melody  during 
the  dreary  months  of  winter,  when  the 
Throstle  and  the  Lark  are  silent,  and  all  the 
migratory  birds  have  left  us,  to  sojourn  in 
warmer  climates.  On  this  account  I prize  him 
doubly.  He  appears  to  be  gregarious  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  I huve 
occasionally  counted  from  forty  to  fifty  of 
these  birds  in  a flock  ; and  I suspect  they 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  eurly  arrival 
of  fieldfare^,  by  those  who  pay  attention  to 
the  migration  of  birds.  The  Stormcock  is 
remarkably  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  rnoun- 
tain-ash.  He  who  loves  to  see  this  pretty 
songster  near  his  dwelling  would  do  well  to 
plant  a number  of  mountain  ashes  near  his 
pleasure-grounds  : they  are  of  quick  growth 


and  they  soon  produce  an  abundance  of 
berries. 

“ Whilst  the  fruit  of  these  trees  affords  a 
delicious  repast  to  the  Stormcock,  the 
branches  that  bear  the  berries  are  well  known 
to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the 
devilish  spells  of  witchcraft.  In  the  village 
of  Wattou  I have  two  small  tenants:  the 
name  of  one  is  James  Simpson,  that  of  the 
other  Sally  Holloway  ; and  Sally’s  house 
! stands  a little  before  the  house  of  Simpson. 
Some  three  months  ago  I overtook  Simpson 
on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I asked  him  if  his 
cow  were  getting  better,  for  his  son  had  told 
me  she  had  fallen  sick.  4 She’s  coining  on 
surprisingly,  Sir,’  quoth  he.  ‘ The  last 
time  that  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her, 

4 Jem,*  said  he  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at 
old  Sally’s  house,  ‘Jem,’  said  he, 4 mind  and 
keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  the 
sun  goes  down,  otherwise  I won’t  answer 
what  may  happen  to  the  cow.’  — ‘ Ay,  ay, 
my  lad,’  said  I,  4 1 understand  your  mean- 
ing ; but  I am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I defy 
her  to  do  mean}'  harm  now.’  — 4 And  what 
has  old  Sally  been  doing  to  you,  James  ? * 
said  I.  — 4 Why,  Sir,’  replied  he,  “we  all 
know  too  well  wdiat  she  can  do.  She  has 
long  owed  me  a grudge  ; and  my  cow,  which 
was  m very  good  health,  fell  sick  imme- 
diately ufter  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in 
at  the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night 
was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worse  and 
worse  ; and  60  I went  and  cut  a bundle  of 
wiggin  (mountain-ash),  and  I nailed  the 
branches  all  up  and  down  the  cow-house  ; 
and,  Sir,  you  may  see  them  there  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I am  a match  for 
old  Sally  now,  and  she  can’t  do  me  any  more 
harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  hang 
in  the  place  where  I have  nailed  them.  My 
poor  cow  will  get  well  in  spite  of  her.’  Alasl 
thought  I to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man 
was  finishing  his  story,  how  much  there  is 
yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  l 
tury  1 ” 1 

Hermit  Thrusii.  ( Turdus  solitarius .) 

I he  favourite  native  haunts  of  this  silent 
and  recluse  species,  according  to  Wilson,  arc 
t he  dark  solitary  cane  and  myrtle  swamps  of 
the  southern  States  of  America.  It  has  been 
supposed,  he  says,  to  be  only  a variety  of 
the  Wood-thrush;  but  it  is  considerably 
less,  being  only  about  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  the  clear  voice 
and  musical  powers  of  that  charming  min- 
• . *ts  uPper  parts  are  a plain,  deep 
fYu"  ,own  • lower,  dull  white  ; upper  part 
01  the  breast  and  throat,  dull  cream  colour, 
deepest  where  the  plumage  falls  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  wing,  und  marked  with 
large  dark  brown  pointed  spots  ; ear,  feathers, 
and  line  over  the  eye,  cream,  the  former 
mottled  with  olive ; edges  of  the  wings 
lighter,  tips  dusky,  tail-coverts  und  tail,  in- 
clining to  a reddish  fox-colour.  Tail  slightly 
forked  ; legs  dusky  ; hill  bluck  above,  and 
at  the  tip,  whitish  below. 

The  Wood  Thrush  (Turdus  mclodus ) is 
about  eight  inches  in  length  : the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ure  fulvous  brown, 


brightest  on  the  head,  and  inclining  to  olive  | 
on  the  rump  and  tail : throat  and  breast 
white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  sprinkled  all 
over  with  dusky  spots  : belly  and  vent  pure 
white  : eyes  surrounded  with  a white  circle  : 
legs  and  claws  flesh  colour.  Very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  colour  of  the  sexes.  This  spe- 
cies inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America, 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Florida  : its  song  is 
heard  every  morning  and  evening  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  is  greatly  ad- 
mired ; but  during  the  day  it  is  silent : its 
favourite  haunts  are  thick  shaded  hollows  by 
the  sides  of  brooks  or  rivulets  : its  nest,  made 
of  withered  beech  leaves  with  layers  of  dry 
grass  mixed  with  mud,  and  lined  with  dry 
fibrous  roots,  is  often  placed  in  an  alder  bush. 
Its  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  of  a 
light  blue  colour. 

The  Redwing  Tiirusti,  ( Turdus  iliacus), 
like  the  Fieldfare,  which  it  much  resembles, 
is  migratory,  generally  arriving  in  Britain 
about  the  latter  end  of  September,  and 
departing  gradually,  not  in  flocks,  in  the 
spring.  It  is  about  eight  inches  and  a half 
in  length  : the  flanks  and  beneath  the  wings 
are  deep  rufous  ; the  back  brown,  inclining 
to  olive  green  ; a conspicuous  pale  streak 
over  the  eye  ; and  longitudinal  markings  on 
the  under  parts.  It  is  abundant  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia.  Its  nest  is  placed  in  a 
low  bush  or  shrub  ; and  it  lays  five  or  six 
blue-green  eggs;  spotted  with  black.  Its 
song  is  not  very  attractive. 

In  Mr.  ITewitson’s  elegant  work  on  the 
Egg3  of  Birds,  is  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  Redwing  : “ In  our  long  ram- 
bles through  the  boundless  forest  sceneiy  of 
Norway,  or  during  our  visits  to  some  of  its 
thousand  isles,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
the  loud,  wild,  and  most  delicious  song  of 
the  Redwing  seldom  failed  to  cheer  us.  Un- 
like its  neighbour  the  fieldfare,  it  was  soli- 
tary and  shy,  and  on  our  approach  to  the 
I tree  on  the  top  of  which  it  was  perched, 
would  drop  down  and  hide  itself  in  the  thick 
of  the  brushwood.  Throughout  that  part  of 
the  country  which  we  visited,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Nightingale,  and  well  it  de- 
serves to  be  so  ; to  a sweeter  songster  I have 
never  listened.  Like  the  nightingale  of  more 
southern  skies,  its  clear  sweet  song  would 
occasionally  delight  us  during  the  hours  of 
night,  if  the  two  or  three  delightful  hours  of 
twilight  which  succeed  the  long  day  of  a 
Norwegian  summer  can  be  called  night. 
The  birds,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  seem  loth  to  lose  in  sleep  a portion 
of  this  short-lived  season. 

“ Anxious  to  extend  our  researches  on- 
wards, in  the  hope  that  as  we  proceeded 
north  we  should  prove  more  successful,  we 
had  lingered  but  little  to  search  for  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  the  Redwing,  and  our  inquiries 
with  regard  to  them  had  been  unavailing. 
One  afternoon,  as  we  approached  the  sea- 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  northern 
limit  of  a beaten  road,  we  discovered  a nest 
of  the  Redwing,  but  to  our  great  disappoint- 
ment it  had  young  ones.  Having  almost 
reached  the  boundary  of  our  woodland  ram- 
bles for  the  present,  we  spent  the  whole  of 


the  following  day  in  exploring  the  beautiful 
woods  by  wliich  we  were  on  all  tides  sur- 
rounded. We  found  a second  nest  of  the 
Redwing,  but  the  eggs  were  again  hatched. 
The  nest  of  the  Redwing  is  placed,  like  those 
of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  centre  of 
a thorn  or  other  thick  bush.  It  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  blackbird,  fieldfare,  and  ring 
ouzel.  Outwardly,  it  is  formed  of  mow, 
roots,  and  dry  grass ; inwardly,  cemented 
with  clay,  and  again  lined  with  finer  grass.” 
The  author  of ‘The  Journal  of  a Natural- 
ist ’ says  it  is  well  known  to  every  sportsman 
that  the  Redwing  and  the  Fieldfare  feed 
chiefly  upon  “heps  and  haws,"  the  fruit  of 
the  white  thorn  and  the  wild  rose.  Yet  he 
admits  that  “these  birds,  generally  speak- 
ing, give  the  preference  to  insect  food  and 
worms ; and  when  flights  of  them  have 
taken  their  station  near  the  banks  of  large 
rivers,  margined  by  lowlands,  we  shall  find 
that  the  hulk  of  them  will  remain  there,  and 
feed  in  those  places ; and,  in  the  uplands, 
we  shall  observe  small  restless  parties  only. 
But  in  the  midland  and  some  other  counties, 
the  flocks  that  are  resident  have  not  always 
these  meadows  to  resort  to,  and  they  then 
feed  on  the  haws  os  long  as  they  remain. 
In  this  county,  the  extensive  lowlands  of 
the  river  Severn  in  open  weather  are  visited 
by  prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds  : but  as 
soon  as  snow  falls,  or  hard  weather  comes 
on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands,  because 
their  insect  food  is  covered  or  become  scarce, 
visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  produce  of 
the  hedges,  and  we  see  them  all  day  long 
passing  over  our  heads  in  large  flights  on 
some  distant  progress,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  larks,  ut  the  commencement  of  a 
snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip  fields  of 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  remain  ab- 
sent during  the  continuance  of  those  causes 
which  incited  their  migration  ; but,  as  the 
frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the  thaw 
has  actually  commenced,  we  sec  a large  por- 
tion of  these  passengers  returning  to  then- 
worm  and  insect  food  in  the  meadows,  at- 
tended probably  by  many  that  did  not  take 
flight  with  them  — though  a great  number 
remain  in  the  upland  pastures,  feeding  pro- 
miscuously as  they  can.” 

The  Red-breasted  Tnnrsn.  {Turdta 
miffratorius.)  This  species  of  the  Thrush,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Robin  is  also  com- 
monly applied,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most 
delightful  songsters  of  the  North  American 
continent.  “ His  notes.”  as  Dr.  Richardson 
truly  remarks,  “ resemble  those  of  the  com-  . 
mou  Thrush,  but  are  not  so  loud.  >'  lthxn  | 
the  arctic  circle  the  woods  are  silent  in  the  J 
bricht  light  of  noon-day,  but  towards  mid-  i 
night,  when  the  sun  travels  near  the  horizon, 
and  the  shades  of  the  forest  are  lengthened, 
the  concert  commences,  and  continues  till  ; 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning.  Even  in  these 
remote  regions,  the  assertion  of  those  natu- 
ralists who  have  declared  that  the  feathered 
tribes  of  America  are  void  of  harmony,  might 
be  fullv  disproved.  Indeed,  the  transition  is 
so  sudden  from  the  perfect  repose,  the  death- 
like silence  of  an  arctic  winter,  to  the  ani- 
mated bustle  of  summer ; the  trees  spread  their 


foliage  with  such  magical  rapidity,  and  every 
succeeding  morning  opens  with  such  agree- 
i able  accessions  of  feathered  songsters  to  swell 
I the  chorus — their  plumage  as  gay  and  un- 
j impaired  as  when  they  enlivened  the  deep- 
| green  forests  of  tropical  climes,  that  the 
| return  of  a northern  spring  excites  in  the 
i mind  a deep  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  the 


RSI)- BREASTED  THRUSH. 
fTURDUS  MIORATORIOS.) 

season^a  sense  of  the  bounty  and  providence 
ot  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  tedium  of  nine  months  of 
winter.  The  most  verdant  lawns  and  culti-  I 
vated  glades  of  Europe,  the  most  beautiful  j 
productions  of  art,  fail  in  producing  that 
exhilaration  and  joyous  buoyancy  of  mind  ! 
which  we  have  experienced  in  treading  the  ! 
wilds  of  Arctic  America,  when  their 


ing  ns  it  dies.  It  is  only  about  six  inches 
in  length  : the  whole  upper  parts  are  of  a 
uniform  and  very  dark  olive,  with  a line 
of  white  extending  over  the  eye,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ; the  lower  parts  are 
white,  tinged  with  an  ochreous  yellow  ; the 
breast  and  sides  marked  with  pointed  spots 
or  streaks  of  black  or  deep  brown  : bill 
brown  : legs  flesh-colour.  Wilson  remarks 
that  the  cane-brakes,  swamps,  river  shores, 
and  deep  watery  solitudes  of  Louisiana,  Ten- 
i.essee,  and  the  Mississippi  territory,  possess 
them  in  abundance  ; there  they  are  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  loudness,  sweet- 
ness, and  expressive  variety  of  their  notes, 
which  begin  very  high  and  clear,  falling 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation  till 
they  are  scarcely  articulated.  At  these  times 
the  musician  is  perched  on  the  middle 
branches  of  a tree  over  the  brook  or  river 
bunk,  pouring  out  its  charming  melody,  that 
may  be  distinctly  heard  for  nearly  half  a 
mile.  The  voice  of  this  little  bird,  says  he, 
appeared  so  exquisitely  sweet  and  expressive 
that  I was  never  tired  of  listening  to  it,  while 
traversing  the  deep  shaded  hollows  of  those 
cane-brakes  where  it  usually  resorts. 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  for  the  de- 
scription of  other  species  ; but  may  remark 
that  there  are  foreign  species  of  this  exten- 
sive genus  intermediate,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  all  those  of  Europe.  In  a group  in- 
habiting Australia,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

fl  I If  I Llmtlia  nf  tKu  A *1... 


rSSriS , h E;  *,hen,  , s,“!"'y  1 »*«1  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  mountains,  the 

^ln,J,"S,  rCr ,Iarfd- b3r.anln''l,.,t  dorsal  plumage  is  mottled  at  all  ages;  a 
fur  fc?' Vf1 •’  ^ 18  impossible  I character  peculiar  to  the  nestling  dresses  of 

fmmlnH 'lu  “"r  6U*ch  "!omei,t3’  the  others.  One  species  belonging  to  it(5Twr- 
from  joining  lus  aspirations  to  the  song  Jus  Whitii)  the  largest  of  all  the  Thrushes, 

> which  every  creature  around  is  pouring  ^-'i'  I ... 


to  the  great  Creator.” 


» forth  resembles  the  Missel  Thrush  in  its  form  and 
proportions,  and  occasionally  strays  to  the 
The  Ring  TiiBusn.  ( Turdus  torquatus.)  west  of  Europe,  having  been  met  with  even 
This  species  is  migratory,  and  is  found  I *?*  Britain.  Other  Thrushes,  peculiar  to 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  Asia,  1 4meri.clC  anc*  breeding  in  the  northern  divi- 


and  Africa.  It  is  eleven  inches  in  length  : 
the  beak  is  partly  orange-yellow  : the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with 
I scarcely  any  gray  on  the  margins  of  the  fea- 
I thers  ; the  quills  and  wing-coverts  dusky, 
, bordered  with  pale  gray  : a gorget  of  pure 


sion  of  that  continent,  are  solitary  in  habit, 
and  successively  diminish  in  size  ; having 
the  bill  weuker  and  tarsi  more  elongated, 
assuming  the  russet  tint  of  the  Nightingale, 
and  gradually  losing  the  breast-spots,  &c. 
In  short,  the  Thrushes  form  a great  centre 


, . I e> • “■  ou‘Scl  puic  « , . , . o 

white:  under  wing-coverts  pale  brown,  with  . radiation,  which  ramifies  in  every  direc 
broa/1  /fray  margins  : legs  dusky  brown.  It  ! l,on’  ^ t,ie  normal  generic  features  dis- 
breeds  in  Wales  and  many  of  the  mountain-  ; ttPPear* 
ous  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  it  is  j tmvt  \rrvTTQ  » 

very  abundant  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  upon  f •»  *LAC1NUS.  A genus  of  Marsupial 

their  arrival  and  departure,  every  spring  I Iv'.'mHw  1C  Ihu'nc,'‘e3  ore  distinguished 
and  autumn.  Its  nest  is  generally  placed  Opossums  by  the  hind  feet  having 

on  the  ground,  under  some  small  bush  : it  is  i ?0W;i ty  * bairy  and  not  prehensile 
formed  like  that  of  the  Blackbird  : and  the  • ’ , two  incisors  less  to  each  jaw.  Tlicre 

eggs  in  size  and  colour  are  very  like  that  I ‘ r aV".®  car“f*,V  sPec'C9  known,  u native 
bird’s.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  a I 18  smaller  than  a wolf,  and 


rare  occurrence  to  observe  a second  pair  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  When  they  have 
young,  they  are  very  clamorous  if  disturbed. 
Their  food  consists  of  snails,  insects,  and 
berries,  particularly  those  of  the  juniper. 

The  Water  Thrush.  (Sciurus  aquaticus.) 
This  bird,  which  is  called  in  America  a 
Thrush,  belongs,  however,  to  a different 
sub-family,  but  may  lie  described  here  : it 
is  remarkable  for  its  partiality  to  brooks, 
rivers,  shores,  and  ponds  ; wading  in  the 
shallows  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  chatter- 


Jov/er on  the  legs ; of  a grayish  colour,  barred 
with  black  across  its  hinder  limbs.  In  its 
"an ve  island  (Van  Diemen’s  Lund)  it  is 
called  both  Tiger  and  Ifuccna. 

TIIYLACOLEO.  [See  Supplement.] 
TIIYLACOTIIERIUM.  [See  Sitpl.] 
TIIYMALLUS.  [See  Gkatliko.] 

TMYMELE.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  belonging  to  the  fumily  Hamper iatUn, 
or  “Skippers”  as  they  are  culled  in  this 
country.  Of  the  British  species  we  may  pur- 
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ticularizc  the  TimiELK  Mai.v.e  ; or  The  | 
Grizzled  Skipper  Butterfly.  This  ele- 
gant and  variable  insect  is  distinguished  by 
its  numerous  white  or  cream-coloured  quad- 


OIUZZZ.-ED  SKIPPER  BUTTERFLY 
(THYUKLK  MALV£.) 

rangular  notched  spots  on  a dusky  ground  ; 
the  posterior  wings  with  the  white  spots  in  the 
centre  forming  an  interrupted  band  : all  the 


THYMELE  11ALYE — UNDER  BIDE. 

wings  have  a white  or  cream-coloured  fringe 
barred  with  black : beneath,  the  anterior  wings 
arc  pale  greenish-gray,  with  white  spots,  as 
above  j the  posterior  wings  are  grayish-green 


| also  spotted  as  above  : fringe  with  black 
bars  narrower  than  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  Grizzle  frequents  woods,  commons,  dry 
banks,  and  meadows  about  the  end  of  May. 

THYNNTJS.  [See  Tunny.] 
THYSANOPTERA.  The  name  given  to 
an  order  of  insects  of  a very  minute  size, 
scarcely  exceeding  a line  in  length  ; charac- 
terized by  long,  narrow,  membranous  wings, 
neither  folded  nor  reticulated,  with  long 
ciliaj,  laid  horizontally  along  the  back  when 
at  rest ; mouth  with  two  setiform  mandibles; 
two  triangular  flat  palpigerous maxilltc,  and 
a palpigerous  labium  ; tarsi,  with  two  joints, 
vesiculose  at  the  tip : pupa  nctivc,  semi- 
complete.  The  order  comprises  but  a single 
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1 family,  Thripidat , the  specie*  of  which,  how- 
: ever,  are  rather  numerous.  These  insects 
are  found  upon  various  plant*,  sometimes  , 
swarming  in  immense  profusion  in  various  - 
kinds  of  flowers,  especially  the  large  white  ! 
hedge-con  volvulus ; they  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  are  often  extremely  in- 
jurious, especially  in  hot-houses,  vine-house*,  , 
melon  and  cucumber  beds,  &c.,  the  leave*  j 
upon  which  they  reside  being  marked  all  | 
over  with  small  decayed  patches-  One  spe-  { 
ciea  ( Thrips  ceretriium ) infest*  the  wheat,  _ 
sometimes  to  a mischievous  extent.  It  take* 
its  station  in  the  furrow  of  the  seed.  In  the  { 
bottom  of  which  it  fixes  its  rostrum,  and  by  : 
depriving  the  seed  of  its  moisture,  causes  it 
to  shrink  up.  One  sex  of  this  species  is  , 
apterous  ; the  larva  is  yellow  and  very  nim- 
ble, and  the  pupa  is  whitish,  with  black 
eyes,  and  very  sluggish.  This  species  also 
gnaws  the  stems  above  the  knots,  and  causes 
the  abortion  of  the  ear.  It  is  said  that  in 
1805  the  wheat  crops  in  England  suffered 
materially  from  tills  minute  insect. 

THYSANOtJRA.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  apterous  insects,  comprising  many 
species,  none  of  which  undergo  a metamor- 
phosis. They  are  furnished  with  six  legs, 
and  have  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  or  its  ex- 
tremity, peculiar  organs  of  locomotion-  The 
order  contains  two  families.  In  the  first, 
the  LeiusmaD-E,  the  abdomen  is  furnished 
on  each  side  with  a row  of  movable  appen- 
dages, like  false  legs  ; and  is  terminated  by 
long  pointed  bristles,  of  which  three  are  usu- 
ally most  remarkable.  In  the  second  family 
(the  Poditrid.e),  the  appendages  to  the  sides  j 
of  the  abdomen  are  wanting  ; but  the  extre-  , 
mitv  of  it  is  prolonged  into  a forked  tail,  by  | 
which  these  insects  can  take  very  surprising  • 
leaps.  [See  Podcra.] 

TICK.  The  Ricinia,  commonly  known  as 
Ticks,  belong  to  the  Acarid.e  [which  see  > 

They  arc  small,  disagreeable  animals,  usu- 
ally of  a flattened,  round,  or  oval  form  : 
generally  destitute  of  eyes,  but  haTe  the 
mouth  provided  with  lancets,  that  enable 
them  to  penetrate  more  readily  the  skins  of 
animals  whose  blood  they  suck.  They  fasten 
upon  horses,  cows,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
quadrupeds  ; and  they  bury^  their  suckers  j 
(which  arc  often  furnished  with  minute  re- 
curved hooks)  so  firmly  in  the  skin,  that  I 
thev  can  scarcely  be  detached  without  a j 
portion  of  it  coming  away  with  them.  They  i 
acquire  a very  considerable  size  by  suction.  . 
being  frequently  distended  like  a blown 
bladder,  and  full  of  blood.  It  is  common 
to  find  them  in  thick  woods,  abounding  in 
brushwood,  briars.  &C-,  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  plants  witli  the  two  anterior  legs. 
[For  an  account  of  a curious  species  of  Tick  I 
commonly  called  Red- Spider , ace  Spider.] 

TIGER.  (.Felis  tigris.)  This  most  bean-  | 
tiful,  but  most  destructive  of  quadrupeds,  is 
undoubtedly,  next  to  the  Lion,  also  the  most 
powerful  animal  of  the  feline  species.  It  is  ; 
a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  is 
principally  found  in  India  and  the  Indian 
Islands  ; though  the  s]>ccies  extends  as  far  i 
as  Chino,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  Altaic  ( 
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mountains.  It  has  ull  the  zoological  cha- 
racters, prowling  habits,  and  sanguinary 
propensities  common  to  the  rest  of  the  genus; 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  them  all  by  the 
peculiar  markings  of  its  coat.  The  ground 
colour  is  a bright  orange-yellow  ; the  face, 
throat,  and  under  side  of  the  belly  being 
nearly  white  ; the  whole  elegantly  striped 
-i  .a.scries  of  transverse  black  bunds  or  burs, 
which  form  a buld  and  striking  contrast 
with  the  ground-colour.  About  the  face  and 
breast  the  stripes  are  proportionally  smaller 
than  on  other  parts  ; and  the  markings  are 
continued,  in  an  annular  form,  upon  the 
tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  black. 


TIOSH. — (FELIS  UORI3.) 

The  Tigers  exhibited  in  our  menageries 
seldom  tail  to  engage  the  spectator’s  especial 
notice  ; but  a wide  difference  is  observable 
between  such  animals  as  by  long  confine- 
ment, and  an  alteration  of  climate,  have  lost 
the  native  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
those  which  roam  the  forest,  or  lurk  in  the 
| jungle  and  morass.  When  seen  in  perfec- 
tion, and  before  its  health  has  been  impaired 
I by  confinement,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
, conceive  a more  elegantly  variegated  ani- 
mal : the  bright  and  intense  orange-yellow  • 

I the  deep  and  well-defined  stripes  of  black, 
in  some  parts  double,  in  others  single;  the 
pure  white  of  the  cheeks  and  lower  part  of 
the  sides,  over  which  u part  of  the  black 
striping  is  continued  — form,  altogether,  an 
appearunce  superior  in  beaut v to  that  of 
i "jy.  other  regularly  marked  quadruped. 
Although  the  Ii£er  is  generally  inferior  in 
me  to  the  Lion,  it  has  sometimes  been  seen 
even  larger,  viz.  of  the  length  of  fifteen  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
“rc  those  °f  Jntlia,  which  are  termed 
Royal  7 q/ers. 

As  this  animal  is  said  to  surpass  in  ferocity 
every  other,  it  is  accordingly  considered  as 
the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  hotter  re- 
gions of  Asia.  It  has  been  common  to  re- 
present it  us  quite  untameable  even  when  in 
confinement ; hut  many  instances  might  ho 
given  to  show  that  such  an  assertion  is  with- 
out foundation  ; though  no  one  can  deny 
that  >t  is  extremely  dimc.lt  to  overcome 
their  nature! iy  cruel  and  ferocious  nature 
The  r.eer  s method  of  seizing  his  prev  is  by 
•concealing  himself  from  view,  and  springing 
with  a horrible  roar  on  his  victim,  which  he 
carries  off.  and  tears  to  pieces,  after  having 
first  partly  satiated  himself  by  sucking  the 
blood  ; and  such  is  his  strength,  that  he  is  i 
*able  to  carry  off  a buffalo  with  seeming  ease  1 
llhe  Tigress,  like  the  Lioness,  produces  four 
or  five  young  at  a litter  : she  is  at  all  times 


furious,  but  when  robbed  of  her  young  her 
rage  exceeds  ull  bounds.  Braving  every 
danger,  she  then  pursues  her  plunderers,  who 
ure  often  glad  to  release  a cub  in  order  to 
retard  her  while  they  make  their  escape  : 
she  stops,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  to  the 
nearest  cover,  hut  instantly  returns,  and 
renews  her  pursuit,  even  to’  the  very  gates 
of  buildings,  or  the  edge  of  the  sea ; and 
when  her  hope  of  recovering  them  is  lost, 
she  expresses  her  agony  by  hideous  and  ter- 
rific bowlings. 

The  following  observations  on  the  habits, 
chase,  &o.  of  the  Tiger  ure  much  to  the  pur- 
pose : “The  hound  with  which  the  ambushed 
I iger  throws  himself  upon  his  pre}'  is  as 
wonderful  in  its  extent  as  it  is  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Pennant  justly  observes  that  the 
distance  which  it  clears  in  this  deadly  leap 
is  scarcely  credible.  Man  is  a mere  puppet 
m ins  gripe;  and  the  Indian  buffalo  is  not 
only  borne  down  by  the  ferocious  beast,  but 
carried  off  by  his  enormous  strength.  If  he 
fails,  it  has  been  suid  that  he  makes  off. 

I his  may  be  true  in  certuin  instances,  but 
in  general  he  does  not  slink  away,  but  pur- 
sues the  affrighted  prey  with  a speedy  ac- 
tivity which  is  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  This 
leads  us  to  the  observation  of  Pliny  cele- 
brating its  swiftness,  for  which  the  Roman 
zoologist  has  been  censured,  most  unjustly, 
apparently;  nor  is  he  the  only  author  among 
the  ancients  who  notices  its  speed.  Oppian 
Cyner/.,  i.  323.)  speaks  of  the  swift  Tigers  as 
being  the  offspring  of  the  Zephyr.  Pliny, 
says  Pennant,  has  been  frequently  taken  to 
task  by  the  moderns  for  calling  the  Tiger 
unimul  tremendos  velocitatis  ; ’ they  allow 
it  gicut  ayilit}'  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it 
swiftness  in  pursuit.  Two  travellers  of  au- 
thority, both  eye-witnesses,  confirm  v^hat 
i Imy  says  ; the  one  indeed  only  mentions 
in  general  vast  fleetness;  the  other  saw  a 
trial  between  one  anil  a swift  horse,  whose 
rider  escaped  merely  by  getting  in  time 
amidst  a circle  of  armed  men.  The  chase  of 
tins  animal  was  a favourite  diversion  with 
the  great  Cam-IIi,  the  Chinese  monarch,  in 
whose  company  our  countryman,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  faithful  traveller,  and  the  Piire  Ger- 
billon,  saw  these  proofs  of  the  Tiger’s 
Sliced.”  b 

Numerous  arc  the  instances  which  might 
be  given  of  the  Tiger’s  ferocity,  and  con- 
tempt. of  danger.  The  following  fatal  event, 
as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  though  fre- 
quently related,  possesses  such  an  unusual 
degree  of  fearful  interest,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  repeat  it  here.  It  took  place  in  1702  ; the 
unfortunate  victim  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hector 
Monro.  Bart.  “ We  went,”  says  the  nar- 
rutor,  “on  shore  on  Saugar  Island,  to  shoot 
ueer,  of  which  we  saw  innumerable  tracks, 
as  well  as  ot  Tigers  ; notwithstanding  which, 
we  continued  our  diversion  till  near  three 
o clock,  when,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  a 
jungle  to  refresh  ourselves,  a roar  like  thunder 
wus  heard,  and  an  immense  Tiger  seized  on 
our  unfortunate  friend,  and  rushed  again 
into  the  jungle,  dragging  him  through  the 
thickest  hushes  and  trees,  every  thing  givin" 
"ay  to  his  monstrous  strength  : a Tigress 
accompanied  his  progress.  The  united  ago- 
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nies  of  horror,  regret,  and  fear,  rushed  at 
once  upon  us.  I fired  on  the  Tiger  : he 
seemed  agitated  : my  companion  fired  also, 
and  in  a few  minutes  after  this  my  unfortu- 
nate friend  came  up  to  us,  bathed  in  blood. 
Every  medical  assistance  was  vain,  and  he 
expired  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
having  received  such  deep  wounds  from  the 
claws  and  teeth  of  the  animal  as  rendered 
his  recovery  hopeless.  A large  fire,  consist- 
ing often  or  twelve  whole  trees,  was  blazing 
by  us  at  the  time  this  accident  took  place  ; 
and  ten  or  more  of  the  natives  with  us.  The 
human  mind  can  scarce  form  any  idea 
of  this  scene  of  horror.  We  had  hardly 
pushed  our  boat  from  that  accursed  shore, 
when  the  Tigress  made  her  appearance,  al- 
most raging  mad,  and  remained  on  the  sand 
all  the  while  we  continued  in  sight.” 

The  following  narrative  of  the  almost  mi- 
raculous escape  of  an  European  soldier  from 
the  grasp  of  a Tiger  is  given  by  an  officer 
who  some  years  since  was  in  command  of  a 
party  in  India,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  authentic  : — 

“ It  was  after  a long  dav’s  march  of  fifteen 
miles,  across  a country  where  with  difficulty 
a road  could  be  traced,  and  that  made  by 
1 deep  ravines  cut  by  the  rains,  with  here  and 
there  upright  stones,  that  we  arrived  at  a 
jungle  unusually  swampy,  which,  from  its 
size,  and  the  fatigued  state  of  the  soldiers 
and  cattle,  I thought  it  prudent  to  defer  pass- 
ing until  the  following  morning,  when,  pro- 
bably, we  should  fall  in  with  an  enemy  about 
three  thousand  strong,  with  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  under  the  command  of  Ally  Newas 
Khan,  with  whom  we  were  not  over  anxious 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  from  the  infe- 
riority of  our  force  ; which  consisted  only  of 
6ix  hundred  Europeans  and  two  small  field 
pieces. 

“ I had  observed  several  flocks  of  wild  pea- 
cocks and  turkeys  while  the  tents  were 
pitching,  which  always  frequent  the  sume 
dry  heathy  ground  adjacent  to  jungles,  that 
tigers  do  ; but  from  our  numbers,  the  com- 
pactness of  our  encampment,  and  the  pre- 
caution I had  taken  to  order  fires  to  be 
kindled  in  various  directions,  I conceived 
we  had  little  to  fear  from  any  visit  those 
gentlemen  might  think  proper  to  pay  us. 
I had  but  just  entered  my  tent,  and  wrapped 
myself  in  my  boat  cloak,  with  a view  to  doze 
away  the  remaining  hour  or  two,  before  we 
broke  up  for  another  day’s  march  to  join 

General  R y,  when  the  report  of  a musket 

roused  me.  I instantly  started  to  the  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  was  questioning  the 
sentinel  who  stood  there,  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  when  a huge  tiger,  with  mon- 
strous bounds,  passed  within  a few  yards  of 
the  spot  where  I was  standing,  with  one  of 
our  brave  fellows  struggling  in  his  jaws. 
My  sentinel  immediately  fired  at  him  ; but 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  prevented  his 
taking  a deadly  aim.  The  ball,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, struck  him,  from  the  enormous 
bound  he  immediately  made,  but  only  to 
increase  his  speed.  We  were,  however,  en- 
abled to  follow  him,  by  some  blood  that  now 
fell  from  him,  or  his  unhappy  prey,  and  had 
already  entered  the  jungle  several  hundred 

yards,  before  we  began  to  despair  of  finding 
the  latter  alive,  and  of  aiding  his  rescue. 
Judge  of  our  horror,  on  hearing  on  a Hidden 
a kind  of  sullen  growl,  or  roar,  which  made 
the  hills  echo  a still  more  dreadful  sound  ; 
and  the  next  moment,  of  our  joy,  on  being 
greeted  with  a halloo  from  our  lost  com- 
panion, about  fifty  yards  farther  in  the 
jungle  than  we  hail  penetrated,  which  was 
heartily  returned  by  those  who  joined  me 
in  the  pursuit,  ar.d  in  a few  moments  more 
we  met  him  limping  towards  us,  with  as 
joyous  a face  a a ever  I witnessed,  even  after 
the  most  flattering  success. 

“ The  following  account  of  his  escape  he 
afterwards  committed  to  paper: — ‘I  was 
just  returning,  at  a good  brisk  pace,  from 
one  of  the  posts  down  the  jungle,  where  I 
had  been  taking  some  victuals  to  my  bed- 
fellow, when  I heard  a kind  of  rustling  noise 
in  some  bushes,  about  six  or  seven  yards 
behind  me  ; and,  before  I could  turn  round 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  I was  j*ouuced  upon, 
and  knocked  down  with  such  force,  as  to 
deprive  me  of  my  senses,  till  I arrived  oppo- 
site your  tent ; when  the  sudden  report  of 
a musket,  together  with  a kind  of  twitching 
in  my  thigh,  brought  me  to  myself,  and  to  a 
sense  of  the  great  danger  in  which  I was  ; i 
but,  nevertheless,  I did  not  despair.  I now 
began  to  think  of  some  plan  of  saving  my- 
self; and,  though  carried  away  very  rapidlr, 

I felt,  as  well  as  saw,  that  your  sentinel's 
ball  had,  instead  of  hitting  the  Tiger,  struck 
me,  and  that  I was  losing  blood  very  fast. 

I remembered  that  the  bayonet  was  in  my 
belt,  and  reflected,  that  if  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  draw  it,  I might  yet  escape  the  horrible 
death  that  awaited  me.  I with  difficulty  ; 
put  my  arm  back,  and  found  it,  and  several 
times  attempted  to  draw  it  from  its  sheath  ; 
but,  from  my  position,  I was  unable.  To 
describe  the  fears  I now  felt  would  be  im- 
possible : I thought  it  was  all  over.  At  last, 
thank  Heaven  1 after  another  attempt  with 
my  utmost  force,  I drew  it  out,  and  instantly 
plunged  it  into  his  shoulder.  He  bounded 
aside,  and  his  eyes  flashed  frightfully  ; he 
let  me  down,  but  instantly  seized  me  again 
above  the  hip,  which  at  first  prevented  me  j 
from  drawing  my  breath.  I now  had.  from 
the  change  of  position,  a fair  opportunity  of  | 
killing  the  monster  and  saving  my  life.  I 
stabbed  him  behind  the  shoulder  several  j 
times  as  deeply  as  the  bayonet  would  enter  ; j 
he  staggered,  and  fell,  and  again  letting  me  ' 
go,  rolled  several  yards  beyond  me.  I now  j 
thought  inysclf  sa’fe  ; and  was  getting  up,  1 
when  he  rose,  and.  with  a dreadful  roar, 
aenin-  attempted  to  seize  me,  but  again  fell  : 
down,  and  rolled  close  to  my  feet.  I now 
had  the  advantage  of  a fallen  enemy,  which 
I forgot  not  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  and 
acain  plunged  my  liavonet  into  his  ride,  1 
which  I suppose,  from  liis  struggles,  pierced  . 
his  heart.  I then  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
endeavoured,  but  from  the  fulness  of  my  | 
heart  I was  unable,  to  return  thanks  aloud  j 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  gracious  goodness  j 
in  delivering  me  from  so  terrible  a death.  I ; 
rose,  and  hallooed  ; my  halloo  was  rcturne<k  - 
and  just  afterwards  I met  you.  or  perhaps  I i 
might  have  been  lost  from  my  weakness.’ 

a Angular  Sirtumani  of  srmntatrtr  ^aturr. 


1 It  would  appear  that  the  Tiger,  cither 
from  the  distance  of  his  leap  or  the  hard- 
ness ot  the  soldier's  cartoueh  box.  fortunately 
missed  his  hold,  and  seized  him  after  lie  hud 
knocked  him  down,  by  his  clothes,  the  car- 
touch  box  saving  him  from  being  bitten, 
j hut  I am  convinced  that  never  did  any  man, 

I it  we  take  into  consideration  the  distance  lie 
| was  carried  before  he  released  himself,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  wounded  by 
the  ball  intended  for  the  tiger,  which  di- 
rected us  what  road  to  follow,  more  pro- 
vidcntially  escape  to  all  appearance  an  in 
evitable  death." 

The  annexed  “ Tiger  adventure  ” some 
years  since  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
to  which  journal  it  was  sent  bv  an  Indian 
correspondent.  As  it  contains  a mixture  of 
the  marvellous  with  what,  at  a distance, 
appears  more  ludicrous  than  tragical,  it  may 
serve,  perhaps,  to  allay  any  agitation  of  the 
nerves  which  tire  dreadful  catastrophe  above 

related  may  have  caused  : 

“ 9Uj  supply  of  good  things  having 

reached  us  this  morning,  we  were  enjoying 
a bottle  of  sonic  delicious  Burgundy  and 
l.a  Rose  after  dinner,  when  we  were  roused 
by  violent  screams  in  the  direction  of  the 
village.  W e were  all  up  in  an  instant,  uud 
several  men  directed  to  the  spot.  Our  spe- 
culations on  the  cause  were  soon  set  at  rest 
by  the  appearance  of  two  hircarras  (messen- 
gers  i,  and  a lad  with  a vessel  of  milk  on  his 
head.  For  this  daily  supply  they  had  gone 
several  miles,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
camp,  when,  having  outwalked  the  bov 
they  were  alarmed  by  Ilia  vociferations,' 
Oh  uncle  let  go,  let  go_I  am  your  child 
uncle  — let  nie  go  I They  thought  the  boy 
“■ft.  and'  '*  .'wing  very  dark,  cursed  his 
uncle,  and  desired  him  to  make  haste  • but 
; the  same  wild  exclamations  continuing,  they 
| [V1  bafk' and  f“uud  a huge  tiger  hanging  on 
i nn>  tattered  cold-weather  doublet.  The  hir- 
“‘tacked  the  beast  most  manfully 
with  their  javelin-headed  sticks,  and  addins 
their  screams  to  his,  soon  brought  the  whole 
village  men,  women,  and  children,  armed 
with  all  sorts  or  missiles,  to  the  rescue  ; and 
it  was  their  discordant  yells  that  made  us 
exchange  our  good  fare  for  the  jungles  of 
Morwun.  I he  • lord  of  the  black  rock,’  for 
• such  is  the  designation  of  the  Tiger,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  bourgeois  of  Morwun  : his 
freehold  is  KMa-pahar,  between  this  and 
aiUl  ,U3  rC,ign  ,or  a series  of 
vear.s  had  l>een  unmolested,  notwithstanding 

his  numerous  acts  of  aggression  on  his  bovinf 
subjects : indeed,  onh  two  nights  before,  he 
•was  disturbed  gorging  on  a buffalo  belonging 
to  a poor  oilman  of  Morwun.  Whether  this 
Tiger  was  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  Mori 
lords  of  Morwun,  tradition  does  not  sav  • 
but  neither  gun,  bow,  nor  sjicar,  bad  ever  I 
•been  raised  against  him.  In  return  for  this 
forbearance,  it  i,  laid,  lie  never  preyed  upon 
-man,  nr  it  he  seized  one.  would,  U|»n  I icing 
entreated  with  the  endearing  epithet  of 
■mamm.  or  uncle,  let  go  hia  hold  ; and  this  I 
accounted  fur  the  little  ragged  urchin  using 
t phrase  winch  almost  prevented  tiie  hir~  I 
tarrtis  returning  to  his  rescue.” 

Ofali  the  grand  and  exciting  field-sports  ' 
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of  the  East,  there  is  none,  it  is  said,  that 
equals  a Tiger-lnint.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, however,  that  from  ten  to  thirty  well- 
t rained  elephants,  each  carrying  sportsmen 
armed  with  rifles,  not  unfrequently  join  in 
the  chase,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  how 
great  must  be  both  the  excitement  and  the 
cianger. 

• ? 8 6k*ns  nre  occasionally  imported 

into  Europe,  as  objects  of  curiosity  rather 
nian  of  use,  except  as  hammer-cloths  for 
carnages.  In  China  they  are  used  by  the 
mandarine  as  covers  for  their  seats  of  justice, 
as  well  as  for  cushions,  pillows,  &c.,  in  the 
* iC«more  J '"tense  the  yellow,  and 
the  better  defined  the  stripes,  the  more  valu- 
able are  the  skins. 

TIGER  BEETLES.  [See  Cicindklid^.J 
1IGER  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of  the 
phila U jLrCtia'  IJVPercampa,  and  Nemeo - 

TIGER- WOLF.  [See  Appendix.] 
TIORIB<»LL  A sub-genus  of  Bitterns 
found  in  South  America,  mid  so  called  from 
tJie  markings  on  their  bodies  somewliat  re 
sembliug  those  of  the  Tiger. 

,iJI:MALIA' , A ?esus  of  birds  found  in 
f l VeS.  a-I1Ci  8ma,l!  woods  " llieh  abound 
throughout  Java.  The  species  pileata ) 

described  by  Dr.  Ilorsflchl  is  six  inches  and 
a half  in  length  ; and  having  a body  rather 

hmwm  !!  nl  0vatr  Ge,,eral  colour  above, 
11  an  olivaceous  tint  ; underneath, 
,1,  fesfaeeous,  inclining  to  gray  ; crown  of 
,haad!  Vhestnut ; tin  oat  and  checks  white  : 
breast  white,  inclining  to  gray,  marked  with 
intensely  black  stripes  by  the  shafts  of  the 

at  i na,rrow  wbi‘e  b“'ld  commences 

at  the  forehead,  near  the  base  of  the  bill 
encircles  the  eye,  and  unites  with  the  white’ 

wii'h’eSi  ° 'e  cheek?'  br°wn,  tinged 

I With  chestnut  on  the  edges:  lesser  winv- 
coverts,  tts  well  as  tiie  plumes  wliicli  covfr 
fdll  VdPV undb“oI<.  grayish-blue  ut  tiie  base  : 

.t!  an<1  sh."n"g  : feet  brown.  It  con- 
structs its  nest  in  hedges,  and  is  a bird  of 
social  habits,  delighting  to  dwell  in  thi> 
;,!ul1,ta,i°n8  and  human 

am!  iV'^o*  11  fll?!lt  18  lu"  ond  interrupted  ; 
and  it  ,s  generally  a welcome  neighbour 

neeiiMariiv1  res‘clcs.'  in  consequence  of  tiie 
peculiarity  anil  pleasantness  of  its  note 
winch  is  remurkably  slow  and  regular.  ’ 

. I IMAItCIIA.  A genus  of  Coleonterous 
taS ■ tJ  tu  CbrJ  somela.  Tiie  Timareha 
tatmyata  is  a common  British  species,  be- 
™ balf  “■><!  "TOO  quarters  of  an  inch 
ion  It  frequents  woods,  turf,  and  low 
vcfwV.  ■CfaeWls  6lVwlPr’  a,ld  omits  a reddish- 
frntr,  fr0.,n  tllc  Joints  when  disturbed: 

from  winch  circumstance  it  is  vulgarly 
) “s  the  Bloody-nosc  Beetle.  The 

ec7ime,“|r  nro,"g  T'-oml.lance  to  the  per- 
, insect,  both  in  appearance  and  general 

un  aft  dislurl,c'd-  they  roll  the.nselvei 

Up  after  the  manner  of  a wood-louse. 


r TJ  N A M 9 9*  ( Timmins.)  A genus  of 

Gallinaceous  birds,  consisting  of  several  spe- 


cies,  all  natives  of  South  America.  Their 
flight  is  low,  heavy,  and  of  little  duration, 
but  they  run  swiftly.  They  live  in  small 
scattered  coveys  ; some  species  residing  in 
the  open  fields,  while  others  prefer  the  | 
borders  of  woods.  Their  eggs  are  deposited  , 
in  a hole  or  furrow  ready  formed  on  the 
ground  ; and  two  broods  are  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  year.  Birds  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  a long  and  slender  neck, 
covered  with  feathers,  the  tips  of  the  barbs 
of  which  are  slender  and  slightly  curled, 
which  imparts  a peculiar  air  to  that  part  of 
their  plumage.  The  beak  is  long,  slender, 
and  blunt  at  the  end  ; somewhat  vaulted, 
with  a small  groove  at  each  side.  Their 
wings  are  short,  and  they  have  scarcely  any 
tail.  The  membrane  between  the  base  of 
their  toes  is  very  short ; and  their  hind 
claw,  reduced  to  a spur,  cannot  touch  the 
ground.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a 
Pheasant  down  to  that  of  a Quail. 

The  Great  Tinamou  ( Tinamua  Brasi- 
liensis)  is  eighteen  inches  long  : and  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  grayish-brown, 
inclining  to  olive,  with  a mixture  of  white 
underneath  and  on  the  sides,  and  of  green- 
ish on  the  neck:  upper  part  of  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  tail,  marked  with  dusky 
transverse  spots  : sides  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  not  well  clothed 
with  feathers.  The  tail  is  short ; the  beak 
black  ; and  the  legs  yellowish-brown,  the 
hind  part  of  them  very  rough  and  scaly. 
This  species  inhabits  the  great  forests  of 
Guiana,  and  roosts  upon  the  lower  branches 
of  trees,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  female  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs, 
the  size  of  those  of  a hen,  and  of  a beautiful 
green  colour,  in  a nest  formed  of  moss  and 
dried  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  ground, 
among  the  thick  herbage,  near  the  root  of 
some  large  tree.  The  young  run  after  the 
mother  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  hide 
themselves  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger. 
Their  cry,  which  is  a kind  of  dull  whistle,  is 
heard  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  again  at 
sunrise  ; and  so  well  do  the  natives  imitate 
it,  that  the  birds  are  easily  decoyed  within 
reach  of  the  gun  : they  also  take  many  during 
the  night,  while  roosting  on  the  trees.  Their 
food  consists  of  various  fruits  and  grain, 
worms,  and  insects  ; and  their  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed. 

The  Rufescent  Tinamou.  ( Tinamua 
nifesce7is.)  This  bird,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus,  is  fifteen  inches  and  a half  in 
length.  The  top  of  the  head  is  spotted  with 
black,  and  bordered  with  rufous  : the  shoul- 
ders. back,  wing-coverts,  and  rump  are  gray 
with  a reddish  shade,  and  transversely 
striped  with  black  and  white  : the  quills,  the 
outer  border  of  the  wing,  and  the  spurious 
wing  are  rusty  red  : the  throat  is  white  ; the 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  rufous,  the  lust 
slightly  striped  transversely  with  fuscous  . 
the  abdomen  and  sides  are  of  a gray  hue, 
varied  with  stripes  of  rufous  and  black.  I he 
beak  is  long,  strongly  curved,  and  of  a brown 
blue  : the  feet  are  pale  red.  It  resides  among 
thick  herbage,  and  feeds  night  ami  morning, 
when  it  regularly  utters  its  melancholy  and 


feeble  cry.  The  female  deposit*  seven  egg* 
ol  a fine  bright  violet  hue,  in  a hollow,  situ- 
ated beneath  tufu  of  grtu*«  : and  the  young 
reside  within  a short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  not  in  families.  This  ie  the  species  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  speaks,  in  his  description 
of  the  country  around  Maldonado  : “ We 
every  where  saw  great  number*  of  partridge* 

( Tinamua  rvftactnay.  These  birds  do  not  go 
in  coveys,  nor  do  thev  conceal  tliemselve* 
like  the  English  kind.  It  appears  a 'try 
silly  bird.  A man  on  horseback,  by  riding 
round  and  round  in  a circle,  or  rather  in  a 
spire,  so  as  to  approach  closer  each  time, 
may  knock  on  the  head  as  many  as  he  please*. 
The  more  common  method  is  to  catch  them 
with  a running  noo*e  or  little  lazo,  made  of 
the  stem  of  an  ostrich’s  feather,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a long  stick.  A boy  on  a quiet 
old  horse  will  frequently  thus  catch  thirty 
or  forty  in  a day.  The  flesh  of  this  bird, 
when  cooked,  is  delicately  white.” 

TINCA.  [See  Tench  ] 

TINE  ID  iE.  A family  of  Lepidoptera, 
comprising  an  extensive  series  of  minute 
insects,  distinguished  by  their  narrow  wings 
and  the  slenderness  of  their  palpi : the  head  , 
is  often  densely  clothed  with  scales  in  front, 
and  the  body  is  generally  long  and  slender ; 
the  antennal  are  of  moderate  length,  either 
simple  in  both  sexes,  or  pubescent  beneath 
in  the  males  ; the  maxillary  palpi  are  well 
developed,  and,  although  occasionally  short, 
are  sometimes  extraordinarily  developed  ; 
the  wings  are  entire,  often  very  narrow,  and 
mostly  convoluted  in  repose  : and  when  at 
rest  the  posterior  pair  are  much  folded.  ”016 
larval  are  generally  naked  or  slightly  hairy; 
many  undergoing  their  transformations  in 
portable  cases  formed  of  various  materials  ; 
whilst  others  reside  either  within  the  stalks 
or  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  the  perfect 
state,  they  are  of  a 6ombre  hue  rather  than 
of  a bright  metallic  appearance,  their  longi- 
tudinal markings  or  streaks  being  conspicu- 
ous. In  the  larva  state  they  are  notoriously 
destructive  to  woollen  materials  of  every 
description,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  &C-.  upon 
which  they  feed  ; using  the  material  also 
for  the  construction  of  their  cases  : in  which, 
when  full  grown,  they  become  chrysalides. 
The  species  included  in  the  genus  Gahcrta 
inhabit  the  nests  of  bees,  the  larva:  feeding 
upon  honey,  and  forming  galleries  in  the 
honeycomb.  Others  make  great  havoc  m 
granaries  and  malthouses  : and  one,  Diatjvsa 
sacchari , is  a most  destructive  pest  of  the 
su ear-cane  in  the  \\  est  Indies,  the  lar\  a 
burrowing  into  the  centre  of  the  stems,  and 
often  destroying  whole  acres. 

TIPULA  : TIPTTEID.E.  A genus  and 
family  of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished  by 
the  proboscis  being  very  short,  its  internal 
organs  slightly  developed,  and  terminated 
by  two  large  fleshy  lips ; the  palpi  longer 
than  the  proboscis,  four-jointed,  and  genc- 
rallv  folded  back.  The  body  is  long  and 
slender,  as  also  are  the  legs  ; the  head  is 
rather  small,  the  antenna:  are  very  variable 
in  length ; and  the  alulets  are  mostly  obso- 
lete. The  larger  species  appear  tc  be  the 
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types  °f  the  family;  such  as  Ctenophora,  I sents  a characteristic  species  of  the  group,  the 
Pedteta , and  the  true  Tipulce , which  are  ' Colk  Titmouse.  ( Parus  utcr.)  This  species  I 
vt“Sarly. termed  Daddy-long-legs.  j is  not  so  common  in  England  as  it  appears  I 

The  Tipululix  Culicijonnes  resemble  Gnats, 
having  the  antenna:  entirely  pilose,  but  with 
the  hairs  much  longer  in  the  males  than  in 
the  females.  Their  larva:  live  in  the  water, 
and  resemble  those  of  Gnats.  Some  of  them 
have  false  feet ; others  have  arm-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  ; and  they  are  generally  of  a red  colour. 

The  pupa:  are  also  aquatic,  and  respire  by 
two  outer  appendages  placed  at  the  anterior 
j extremity  of  the  body.  Some  have  the 
power  of  swimming. 

The  Tipulidce  Terricohe  comprise  the  lar- 
gest species  in  the  family,  with  the  antenmo 
longer  than  the  head,  and  slender  ; destitute 
of  ocelli;  the  eyes  round  ami  entire?  the 
wings,  extended  in  many,  have  always  mem- 
branous nerves,  united  together  transversely, 
and  closed  discoidal  cells.  The  front  of  the 
head  is  narrowed,  and  prolonged  into  a 

muzzle,  with  a basal  prominence;  the  palpi  , ,,  , _ ---  --  — 

generally  long,  and  the  extremity  of  the  i ,tees,  nc.?f  V1®  ground,  forming  it  of  moss 
tibiie  spmose.  The  larva:  of  many  species  h"rJ  it?„eb’«s  “re  from  6ix  to 


COLE  T1TMOD8E,— (PaROS  ATBH.) 

to  be  in  Scotland,  where  it  abounds  in  the 
woods.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  black  ? the  cheeks  and  nape  white. 
This  species  makes  its  nest  in  holes  of  old 


. . - --  — many  species 

live  m the  earth,  the  decayed  parts  of 
trees.  &c.  The  thorax  is  not  distinct,  and 
they  have  no  false  feet.  The  pup<e  are 
naked,  with  two  respiratory  tubes  near  the 
head  ; and  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments spinose. 

TITLARK  ; or  TITLING.  The  English 
name  uf  birds  of  the  genus  Anthus.  [Sec 
Lark.] 

TITMOUSE.  (Panis.)  A genus  of  active 
little  birds,  continually  flitting  from  sprav 


eight,  white  with  reddish  spots. 

The  Black-capped  Titmouse  ( Parus 
atncapillus ),  which  Wilson,  the  American 
ornithologist,  suspects  to  be  identical  with 
the  Parus  Hudsonicus  of  Latham,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  him  : — .‘‘This  is  one  of  our  resi- 
dent birds,  active,  noisy,  nml  restless  ; hardy 
beyond  any  of  his  size,  braving  the  severest 
cold  of  our  continent  ns  far  north  as  the 
country  round  Hudson's  Bay,  and  always 
appearing  most  lively  in  the  coldest  weather. 
The  males  have  a variety  of  very  sprightly 


to  spray,  and  suspending  themselves  in  all  | notes,  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  a song 
kinds  ot  attitudes.  They  are  noted  for  the  ■ but  rather  a lively,  frequently  repeated,  and' 
peculiarly  elegant  construction  of  their  nests,  I often  varied  twitter.  They  are  most  usually 
which  are  composed  of  the  softest  materials  ; 1 seen  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when  they 
and  many  of  them  are  fastened  to  the  ex-  | leave  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  approach 
treme  end  of  a small  branch  of  a tree  that  nearer  to  the  scenes  of  cultivation.  At  such 
projects  over  the  water  — a contrivance  by  j seasons  they  abound  among  evergreens,  feed- 


which  they  are  well  secured  from  the  at- 
I tacks  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  They  are 
I extremely  prolific,  and  provide  for  their  nu- 
merous young  ones  with  the  most  indefa- 
| tigablc  industry.  Such  is  their  strength  and 
courage  that  they  will  venture  to  attack 
, birds  above  three  times  their  own  size  ; and 
when  they  kill  an  opponent  (or  even  if  they 
find  one  that  lias  recently  died)  they  always 
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ing  on  the  seeds  of  the  piuc  tree  ; they  are 
also  fond  of  sunflower  seeds,  and  associate  in 
parties  of  six,  eight,  or  more,  attended  by  the 
Carolina  Nuthatch,  the  Crested  Titmouse, 
Brown  Creeper,  und  small  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker ; the  whole  forming  a very  nimble 
and  restless  company,  whose  food,  manners, 
and  dispositions  are  very  much  alike.  About 
the  middle  of  April  they  begin  to  build, 


Th^nrihnvfJ.^f,^,kl'  a.ndveatthebrui,ls-  t-'llo°sing  the  deserted  hole  of  a squirrel  or 
Set  COn‘“UKf 'k"*®1*’  "';h  ' W'ootlpecker,  und  sometimes,  with  incredible 

8 h>'  blt',"8  0,1  1 lu  ! .ttbo,!r'  (|ifc’K‘ng  one  out  for  themselves.  The 
opening  budt,  and  in  the  summer  by  search-  leinule  lays  six  white  eggs,  marked  with 

The  minute  specks  of  red  ; the  tirst  brood  appear 


ing  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  trees. 
Titmice  have  short  conical  bills,  with  the 
: tips  not  den ta ted,  and  a few  bristles  at  the 
base.  Though  essentially  insectivorous, 
many  of  them  also  feed  on  fruit  und  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  show’  great  fondness  for 
animal  fat.  A writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  rDec.  1842)  tells  us  that  “ Tom-tits 
are  called  * Bee-biters ’ in  Hampshire.  They 
are  said  to  tap  at  the  hives  of  the  bees,  and 
then  snap  up  the  testy  inmates,  who  come 
out  to  sec  what  it  is  all  about:  if  birds 
chuckle  as  well  as  chirp,  we  can  fancy  thede- 
I light  of  this  little  mischievous  ne'er-do-good 
i at  the  success  of  his  lark."  Our  figure  repre- 


about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  second 
towards  the  end  of  July  ; the  whole  of  the 
family  continue  to  associate  together  during 
winter.  They  traverse  the  woods  in  regular 
progression,  from  tree  to  tree,  tumbling,  chat- 
tering, and  hanging  from  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  examining  about  the  roots  of 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  crevices  of  the  hark, 
for  insects  and  their  larva:.  They  also  fre- 
quently visit  the  orchards,  particularly  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  sides  of  the  barn  and 
barn-yard,  in  the  same  pursuit,  trees  in  such 
situations  being  generally  much  infested 
with  insects.  We,  therefore,  with  pleasure, 


rank  this  little  bird  among  the  farmer’s  1 
friends,  and  trust  our  rural  citizens  will 
always  recognize  him  as  such.  This  species 
has  a very  extensive  range  ; it  has  been  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  America  as  far  nortli  I 
as  lat.  02°  ; it  is  common  at  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  most  plentiful  there  during  winter,  as  it 
then  approaches  the  settlements  in  quest  of 
food.  Protected  by  a remarkably  thick 
covering  of  long,  soft,  downy  plumage,  it 
braves  the  severest  cold  of  those  northern 
regions.  — The  Black-capped  Titmouse  is 
five  inches  and  a lialfiin  length  ; the  throat, 
and  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  and  ridge 
of  the  neck,  black  ; between  these  lies  a 
triangular  edge  of  white,  ending  at  the 
nostril ; bill,  black  and  short ; tongue  trun- 
cate ; rest  of  the  upper  parts,  lead  coloured 
or  cinereous,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  ; 
wings  edged  with  white  ; breast,  belly,  and 
vent,  yellowish  white  ; legs  light  blue  ; eyes 
dark  hazel.  The  male  and  female  are  nearly 
alike. 

The  Blue  Titmouse.  ( Partis  cceryletu.) 
The  length  of  this  elegant  little  bird  is  four 
inches  and  a half ; its  beak  is  dusky  ; fore- 
head and  cheeks  white,  that  on  the  forehead 
forming  a line  round  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  is  of  a clear  blue  ; behind  this  there 
is  a circle  of  blue,  surrounding  the  head, 
and  joining  at  the  base  of  the  under  man- 
dible, where  it  is  nearly  black  : from  the 
beak,  through  the  eyes,  is  a narrow  black 
line.  The  back  is  yellowish- green  : quills 
black,  with  bluish  edges  ; wing-coverts  blue, 
edged  with  white  ; under  parts  of  the  body 
yellow  : tail  blue,  the  two  middle  feathers 
longest.  The  female  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  male,  lias  less  blue  on  the  head,  and  the 
colours  in  general  are  not  so  bright.  This 
bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  in  no 
country  more  common  than  in  our  own.  It 
has  long  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  very  destructive  to  gardens  and 
orchards,  by  plucking  off  the  buds  in  search 
of  insects  and  their  larvae  that  are  lodged 
within  ; but  whether  os  their  destroyer  it 
does  more  good,  than  as  the  horticultural 
depredator  it  does  harm,  is  a question  not 
thoroughly  ascertained.  It  is  fond  of  flesh  of 
any  description,  either  fresh  or  putrid  ; and 
it  displays  its  pugnacious  and  predaceous 
disposition  whenever  it  has  a fair  chance  of 
coming  off  conqueror.  The  nest  is  made  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  of  moss  lined  with 
feathers  and  hair.  The  female  lays  seven  or 
eight  eggs,  white,  speckled  with  rust  colour  : 
she  is  very  tenacious  of  her  nest,  and  will 
suffer  herself  to  be  taken  rather  than  quit 
it;  nay,  upon  that  occasion  she  will  erect 
all  her  feathers,  utter  a noise  like  the  spitting 
of  a cat,  and  if  handled,  will  bite  very 
sharply.  The  note  of  tliis  bird  consists  only 
of  a disagreeable  shriek. 

Another  of  the  Parus  tribe  is  thus  pleas- 
ingly described  by  the  author  of  the 
‘ Journal  of  a Naturalist.’  “ Our  tall  hedge-  ! 
rows  and  copses  are  frequented  by  a very 
amusing  little  bird,  the  Lono-taii.ed  Tit- 
mouse ( Parus  candatus).  Our  hoys  call  it 
the  Long- tailed  Tom-tit,  Long  Tom,  Poke- 
pudding, and  various  other  names.  It  seems 


the  most  restless  of  little  creatures,  and  is  all 
day  long  in  a state  of  progression  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  jerking  through 
the  air  with  its  long  tail  like  a ball  of  fea- 
thers. or  threading  the  brandies  of  a tree, 
several  following  each  other  in  a little  stream; 
the  leading  bird  uttering  a thrill  cry  of  firtt, 
twit,  twit,  and  away  they  all  scuttle  to  be 
first,  stop  for  a second,  and  then  are  awav 
again,  observing  the  same  order  and  precipi- 
tation the  whole  day  long.  The  space  tra- 
velled by  these  diminutive  creatures  in  the 
course  of  their  progresses  from  the  first  move 
till  the  evening  roost  must  be  considerable  ; 
yet,  by  theirconstant  alacrity  and  animation, 
they  appear  fully  equal  to  their  daily  task. 
We  have  no  bird  more  remarkable  for  its 
family  association  than  this  Parus.  It  is 
never  seen  alone,  the  young  ones  continuing 
to  accompany  each  other  from  the  period  of 
their  hatching  until  their  pairing  in  Epring. 
Its  food  is  entirely  insects,  which  it  seeks 
among  mosses  and  lichens,  the  very  smallest 
being  captured  by  the  diminutive  Sill  of  this 
creature.  Its  nest  is  as  singular  in  construc- 
tion as  the  bird  itself.  Even  in  years  long 
passed  away,  when,  a nesting  bov,  I strong 
my  plunder  on  the  benty  grass:  it  was  my 
admiration  ; and  I never  see  it  now  without 
secretly  lauding  the  industry  of  these  tiny 
architects.  It  is  shaped  like  a bag.  and  ex- 
ternally fabricated  of  moss  and  different 
herbaceous  lichens,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
6loe  and  the  maple  ; but  the  inside  contains 
such  a profusion  of  feathers,  that  it  seems 
rather  filled  than  lined  with  them  — a perfect 
feather-bed  ! I remember  finding  fourteen 
or  sixteen  pea-like  eggs  within  this  downy 
covert,  and  many  more  were  reported  to  have 
been  found.  The  excessive  labour  of  the 
parent  birds  in  the  construction  and  collection 
of  this  mass  of  materials  is  exceeded  by  none 
that  I know  of;  and  the  exertions  of  two 
little  creatures  in  providing  for.  and  feeding, 
with  all  the  incumbrances  of  feathers  and 
tails,  fourteen  young  ones,  in  such  a situa- 
tion, surpass  in  diligence  and  ingenuity  the 
efforts  of  any  other  birds,  persevering  as  they 
are,  that  I am  acquainted  with.”  Modern 
naturalists  place  it  in  a separate  genus  which 
from  the  great  length  of  the  till  they  cail 
Mecistura. 

Pendulous  Titmouse.  (jEgithalus pendu- 
lums.) This  species  derives  its  name  from  its 
pensile  purse-like  or  flask-like  nest^enerally 
suspended  at  the  end  of  some  willow  twig  or 
other  flexible  branch  of  a tree  that  overhangs 
the  water.  This  skilfully  wrought  habitation 
is  woven  from  the  cotton-like  wool  or  down 
of  the  willow  or  poplar,  with  an  opening  in 
the  side  for  the  ingress  and  the  egress  of  the 
artificers  and  their  young  : and  it  is  generally 
so  placed  as  to  droop  over  the  brink  of  a 
rivulet  or  pond.  This  bird  is  four  inches  in 
length  : the  bill  is  black,  straight,  and  a 
little  pointed ; forehead,  top  of  the  head, 
and  nape,  pure  ash-colour ; feathers  round 
the  eyes  ami  ears  deep  black  ; back  and  sca- 
pulars reddish  gray ; throat  white ; the 
lower  parts  generally  whitish  with  rosy 
tints  ; coverts  of  the  wings  chestnut,  bordered 
with  light  rusty  and  white  ; wings  and  tail 
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blackish,  bordered  with  whitish  rusty  ; tail 
feathers  tipt  with  white.  The  female  is 
rather  less  than  the  male  ; the  black  on  the 
lorenead  not  so  large  nor  eo  deep  ; and  the 


PRNDOLOD8  TITM008E. 
(fiOITHALDS  PINDDLINOS.) 

upper  parts  more  clouded  with  rust-colour. 
They  are  found  in  Russia,  Poland,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  it  breedsfand 
in  the  couth  of  France  and  Italy.  It  fre- 
quents the  reedy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  ; 
and  its  food  consists  of  the  seeds  of  the 
reeds,  and  of  molluscs  and  aquatic  insects. 

TOAD.  A toilless  Batrachian  Reptile  be- 
I bulging  to  the  genus  Bufo ; of  which  there 
i Sre  “I"?1  sPecics-  They  are  characterized 
| by  a thick  and  squat  body,  mucli  swollen 
and  covered  with  warts  or  tubercles  ; the  head 
JMjf  j ,°"  tl,e  top,  »lth  a protuberance 
studded  with  pores  behind  each  eye,  from 
which  a fetid  milky  secretion  is  expressed; 
no  tee  h in  either  jaw,  the  hind  limbs  but 
litlie  elongated  ; and  the  toes  very  slightly 

iW^nd  TheC"1,M0-''  Toad (BiJo  tmlffaril) 
is  found  in  gardens,  woods,  and  fields,  and 
frequently  makes  its  way  into  cellars,  or  any 
obscure  recesses  where  it  may  and  a supplV 
of  tood  and  security  from  too  great  a degree 
of  cold,  iarly  in  spring,  it  retires  to  the 


TOAD  — (BUFO  VOI.OARIfl.) 

> raters,  where  it  continues  during  the  breed- 
ng  season,  and  deposits  its  ova  or  spawn  in 
-he  form  of  double  necklace-like  chains  or 
-tring,  of  beautifully  transparent  gluten,  of 
he  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  ova 
■throughout  the  whole  length  having  the  an- 
oearancc  of  so  many  small  jet-black  globules 
r beads  : these  are  in  reality  no  other  than 


the  tadpoles  or  larvoi  convoluted  into  a 
globular  form,  and  waiting  for  the  period  of 
their  evolution  or  hatching,  which  takes 
place  in  the  space  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days,  when  they  break  from  the  surrounding 
gluten, _ and,  like  the  tadpoles  of  Frogs,  swim 
about  in  the  water,  imbibing  nourishment 
from  various  animalcules,  &c.,  till  their  le-s 
are  formed,  the  tail  gradually  becomes  ob- 
literated, and  the  animals  quit  the  water  for 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  generally 
happens  early  in  the  autumn.  The  prevail- 
ing colour  of  the  Common  Toad  is  an  obscure 
brown  above,  much  paler  and  irregularly 
spotted  beneath.  It  is,  however,  occasionally 
found  of  an  olive  cast,  with  darker  variega- 
tions ; nnd  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
ear  .er  part  of  summer,  the  limbs  are  marked 
vith  reddish  spots  ; while  a tinge  of  yellow 
P"v?d!8  the  under  parts  both  of  the 
limbs  and  body.  Much  lias  been  said  by  the 
older  writers  with  respect  to  the  Toads’s 

Sf!?,0Svd  Ve?om’  but  il  wears  to  be  per- 
ectly  tree  from  any  poisonous  properties, 
it  is  true  that  dogs,  on  seizing  a Toad,  and 
carrying  it  for  some  little  time  in  their 
mouth,  will  appear  to  be  affected  with  a very 
slight  swelling  of  the  lips,  accompanied  by 
an  increased  discharge  of  saliva  — tile  mere 
flffm  a ° s .,gl.ltly  acrimonious  fluid  which 
the  Toad  on  irritation  exudes  from  its  skin, 
and  which  seems,  in  this  country  at  least  to 
produce  no  dangerous  symptoms  in  such  ani- 
mals as  happen  to  taste  or  swallow  it.  The 
limpid  fluid  also,  which  this  reptile  suddenly 
discharges  when  disturbed,  is  a mere  watery 
liquor  perfectly  free  from  any  acrimonious 

of  ZxTe  q,\aUtZ  ■ Its 

ened  with  d"d  °"  alarmcd  or  threat- 

ened«ith  danger,  it  stops,  swells  its  body, 

and,  on  its  being  nandled,  a portion  of  the 
cutaneous  secretion,  just  mentioned,  exudes 
from  the  follicles.  ' u 

nthpriY™"il™>Wn  ‘hat  the  Toad,  like  many 
other  Amphibia,  can  support  a long  nbsti- 
nence,  and  reqmrcs  but  a small  quantity  of 
air.  but  in  the  accounts  generally  given  of 
Toads  discovered  in  stones,  wood,  sc.  the 
hn!Ta,Si°re  said,  10  bave  been  completely 
V d “r  ln;be[ided-  and  Without  U.1V 
trine  Mr  ?‘r'  In,  confirm"<icn  Of  this  doe- 
tnne,  Mr,  Jesse  relates  ••  the  following  fact 

PUf  a.Toad  int0  a small  fluwer- 
I t,  and  secured  it  so  that  no  insect  could 

gr,m,  d ^t'm°  then  buried  i‘  i'>  the 

£.°“nd.  “t.  a sufficient  depth  to  protect  it 

imtv  v.,n*ri:C  ?f  frost-  At  the  end  of 
St  h?  ,.00k  ,'t  "P.  end  found  the 

beahliv  " Tf  di  ln  • "“e'  “nd  “PPerently 
nealtliy.  He  ilien  informs  his  readers  that 

thmof  t°l'II!f0a,i1-'i-llis  tra<;t“  on  ‘he  respira- 
l . e A.,n,)  1,b,a’  Proves  from  uetuul  ex- 
pertinent,  ‘hat,  while  those  animals  with 
"Y“  ,1 ,ec°"0,ny.we  are  best  acquainted  re- 

mouthhlh»  frl“l;lpali  “fPP'y  of  liquids  by  the 
mouth,  the  frog  and  salamunder  tribes  tuko 
in  theirs  through  the  skin  alone;  all  the 
bc,inP  ttb8orbed  by  the  skin, 
ft  U fii  lJK‘y  r,ejeuct  bt‘*nK  transpired  through 
L1,*  /;!e  fouml  lhttt  11  trog,  When  placed  on 
blotting-paper  well  souked  with  water,  ab- 
,nearI?  itfl  own  weight  of  the  fluid 
m the  short  time  of  an  hour  aud  a half ; mid 


It  is  believed  that  they  never  discharge  it,  | 
except  when  they  are  disturbed  or  pursued,  I 
and  then  only  to  lighten  their  bodies,  and 
facilitate  their  escape  That  the  moisture 
thus  imbibed  is  sufficient  to  enable  some  of 
the  Amphibia  to  exist  without  any  other  food,  ! 
cannot  (he  thinks)  be  reasonably  doubted  5 j 
and  if  this  is  admitted,  the  circumstance  of 
Toads  being  found  alive  in  the  centre  of 
trees  is  fully  accounted  for.” 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  many  very  ! 
extraordinary  cases  of  this  animal  having 
lived  for  years  embedded  in  stone,  wood,  or 
otherwise  in  a state  of  total  exclusion  from  the 
air,  and  also  without  the  meansof  obtaining  a 
particle  of  food  during  the  whole  time,  are  to 
be  met  with,  supported  by  most  respectable 
authority  ; and  yet  on  this  oft-discussed 
question  we  still  confess  to  a degree  of  scep- 
ticism, the  grounds  of  which  we  cannot  better 
explain  than  Dr.  Shaw  has  already  done  for 
us  : We  suspect  “ that  proper  attention, . in 
such  cases,  was  not  paid  to  the  real  situation 
of  the  animal.  That  a Toad  may  have  oc- 
casionally 4 latibulized'  in  some  part  of  a 
tree,  and  have  been  in  some  degree  over- 
taken or  enclosed  by  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
so  as  to  be  obliged  to  continue  in  that  situa- 
tion, without  being  able  to  effect  its  escape, 
may  perhaps  be  granted  : but  it  would  pro- 
bably continue  to  live  so  long  only  as  there 
remained  a passage  for  air,  and  for  the  in- 
gress of  insects,  &c.,  on  which  it  might  oc- 
casionally feed  ; but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely blocked  up  in  any  kind  of  stone  or 
marble,  without  either  food  or  air,  appears 
entirely  incredible,  and  the  general  run  of 
such  accounts  must  be  received  with  a great 
many  grains  of  allowance  for  the  natural 
love  of  the  marvellous,  the  surprise  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  animal  in 
an  unsuspected  place,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  minute  attention  at  the  moment, 
to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.”  Well,  indeed,  may 
Mr.  Bell  exclaim,  “ To  believe  that  a Toad 
enclosed  within  a mass  of  clay,  or  other 
similar  substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without 
air  or  food,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at 
length  be  liberated  alive,  and  capable  of 
crawling  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  matrix, 
now  become  a solid  rock,  is  certainly  a de- 
mand upon  our  credulity  which  few  would 
be  ready  to  answer  l” 

“ Like  the  other  Amphibia,  and  the  Rep- 
tilia  generally,”  observes  this  gentleman, 
“ the  Toad  sheds  its  skin  at  certain  intervals, 
the  old  cuticle  coming  off,  and  leaving  a 
new  one  which  had  been  formed  underneath 
in  its  stead.  There  are  some  very  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  this  process, 
which  I detailed  many  years  ago  to  the 
Zoological  Club  of  the  Linmean  Society,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 
Having  often  found,  amongst  several  Toads 
which  I was  then  keeping  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  their  habits,  some  of  brighter 
colours  than  usual,  and  with  the  surface 
moist  and  very  smooth,  I had  supposed  that 
this  appearance  might  have  depended  upon 
the  Btatc  of  the  animal’s  health,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  some  peculiarity  in  one  or  other 
of  its  functions  : on  watching  carefully, 


however,  I one  day  observed  a large  one,  the 
skin  of  which  was  particularly  dry  and  dull 
in  its  colours,  with  a bright  streak  down  the 
mesial  line  of  the  back  ; and  on  examining 
further  I discovered  a corresponding  line 
along  the  belly.  This  proved  to  arise  from  || 
an  entire  slit  in  the  old  cuticle,  which  ex- 
posed to  view  the  new  and  brighter  skin 
underneath.  Finding,  therefore,  what  was 
about  to  happen,  I watched  the  whole  detail 
of  this  curious  process.  I soon  observed  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  skin,  thus  completely 
divided,  continued  to  recede  further  end 
further  from  the  centre,  and  become  folded 
and  rugose  ; and  after  a short  space,  by 
means  of  the  continued  twitching  of  the 
animal’s  body,  it  was  brought  down  in  folds 
on  the  6ides.'  The  hinder  leg,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  was  brought  for- 
ward under  the  arm,  which  was  pressed  down 
upon  it,  and  on  the  hinder  limb  being  with- 
drawn, its  cuticle  was  left  inverted  under 
the  arm  ; and  that  of  the  anterior  extremity 
was  now  loosened,  and  at  length  drawn  off 
by  the  assistance  of  the  mouth.  The  whole 
cuticle  was  thus  detached,  and  was  now 
pushed  by  the  two  hands  into  the  mouth  in 
a little  ball,  and  swallowed  at  a single  gulp. 

I afterwards  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
watching  this  curious  process,  which  did  not 
materially  vary  in  any  instance.” 

“ The  Toad  becomes  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and  chooses  for  its  retreat  some  re- 
tired and  sheltered  hole,  a hollow  tree,  or  a 
space  amongst  large  stones,  or  some  such 
place,  and  there  remains  until  the  return  of 
Bpring  calls  it  again  into  a state  of  life  and 
activity.  Its  food  consists  of  insects  and 
worms’,  of  almost  every  kind.  It  refuses 
food  which  is  not  living,  and,  indeed,  will 
only  take  it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  in 
motion.  The  Toad,  when  about  to  feed, 
remains  motionless,  with  its  eyes  turned  di- 
rectly forwards  upon  the  object,  and  the  head 
a little  inclined  towards  it,  and  in  this  at- 
titude it  remains  until  the  insect  moves ; 
when,  by  a stroke  like  lightning,  the  tongue 
is  thrown  forward  upon  the  victim,  which 
is  instantly  drawn  into  the  mouth.  So  rapid 
is  this  movement  that  it  requires  some  little 
practice  as  well  as  close  observation  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  motions  of  the  tongue. 
This  organ  is  constructed  as  in  the  Frog, 
being  folded  back  upon  itself : and  the  under 
surface  of  the  tip  being  imbued  with  a viscid 
mucous  secretion,  the  insect  is  secured  by  its 
adhesive  quality.  When  the  pre>  is  taken 
it  is  slightly  pressed  by  the  margins  of  the 
jaw  : but  as’ this  seldom  kills  it,  unless  it  be 
a soft  tender  larva,  it  is  generally  swallowed 
alive  : and  I have  often  seen  the  muscles  of 
the  Toad’s  sides  twitch  in  a very  curious 
manner,  from  the  tickling  movements  of  a 
hard  coleojs'erous  insect  in  the  stomach.” 
[For  the  Surinam  ToadL,  see  Pipa  : see  also 
Phkyniscus.] 

TODY.  ( Tothis.')  A genus  of  Scansorlal 
birds,  principally  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  and  nearly  similar  to  *he 
Kingfishers  in  their  general  form.  They  1 
are  characterized  by  s peculiar  flatness  or  1 
depression  of  the  beak,  which  is  blunt  at  the  j 
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end.  and  has  a gape  extending  as  far  hack 
as  the  eyes.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy  plu- 
mage and  rapid  flight ; and  they  feed  on 
insects,  worms,  small  reptiles,  &c.  The  most 
elegant  species  is  the  Royal  or  Kino  Tody 
V Onychorhfpichus  or  Tod  us  regius),  described 
by  Button,  who  considered  it  as  belonging 
to  the  Jl uscicapidtE  or  Flycatchers.  Its  bill 
is  somewhat  disproportionably  broad,  very 
much  flattened,  and  beset  with  numerous 
strong  bristles  at  the  base  : the  colour  of  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  a deep  yel- 
lowish brown  or  chestnut,  passing  round  the 
tore  part  of  the  neck  like  a collar  : the  throat, 

, and  all  the  under  parts,  are  whitish  yellow, 
the  breast  being  crossed  by  numerous  dusky 
undulations  : the  tail  is  bright  ferruginous  ; 

; and  on  the  head  is  a most  beautiful,  broad, 
i transverse  crest,  consisting  of  very  numerous 
leathers,  disposed  in  several  series,  lengthen- 
ing as  they  recede  from  the  front  or  base. 
These  feathers  are  of  a bright  or  red-ferrugi- 
nous colour,  and  are  each  terminated  by  a 
black  tip,  so  that  the  crest  resembles  that  of 
a Hoopoe,  placed  in  a transverse  direction. 
Uver  each  eye  is  a narrow  white  streak  ; the 
bill  is  dark  brown  ; and  the  legs  flesh-colour. 

I his  curious  bird  is  a native  of 'Cayenne 
and  Brazil. 


Grken  Tonr.  (Todua  viridia.)  This  ele- 
gant  little  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a Wren 
and  has  » bill  long,  like  that  of  a Kingfisher! 
and  ridged  along  the  top  of  the  upper  man 
dible,  which  is  ot  a dusky  brown,  the  lower 
being  of  an  orange  or  yellow  colour;  at  the 
, base  of  the  bill  are  several  stiff  black  hairs 
or  bristles,  standing  forwards.  The  whole 
upper  side  of  the  bird  is  of  a fine  vivid  green  • 

I the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  white  ; tho 
| inside  of  the  quills  and  the  under  side  of  the 
| tail  are  of  a brownish- ash  colour;  and  a 
| of  the  prime  quills  are  black  at  their 
| tips  : the  throat  is  of  a very  fine  red  • the 
I breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  covert  feathers 
under  the  tail  arc  w liite,  a little  shaded  with 
pale  green  : the  legs  and  feet  are  dusky  ■ 
and  the  toes  are  united,  as  iu  the  Kin-- 
fisher.  ° 

Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  that  in  ail  parts  of 
Jamaica  which  he  visited,  the  Tody  is  a 
veiy  common  bird.  On  the  summit  of  Blue- 
fields  mountain,  about  three  thousand  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  particularly 
where  the  deserted  provision-grounds  are 
overgrown  with  thicket,  almost  imoene- 
trablc,  of  jointer,  or  joint-wood  < Piper  yetii- 
cn/atum ),  it  is  especially  abundunt.  Always 
conspicuous  from  its  bright  grass-green  coat 
and  crimson  velvet  gorget,  it  is  still  a very 
tame  bird  : yet  this  seems  rather  the  tame- 
ness of  mdifterei.ee  than  of  confidence  ; it 
will  allow  a person  to  approach  very  near 
and,  if  disturbed,  alight  on  another  twig  a 
few  yard,  distant.  It  hops  about  the  twits 
of  low  trees,  searching  for  minute  insects 
occasionally  uttering  a querulous,  sibilant 

Tlfitp  - lull  in/irti  , , s , m ... ...  1 . . r . ■ 


mute  : but  more  commonly  it  ia~wen"aitUnii 
twig,  with  the  head  drawn 


patiently  on  a ara 

iln,  the  beak  pointing  upwards,  the  loose 
plumage  puffed  out,  when  it  appear,  much 
larger  than  it  is.  It  certainly  ha,  an  uir  of 
stupidity  when  thus  Mien.  But  this  ab- 


straction is  more  apparent  than  real ; if  we 
watch  it,  we  shall  see  that  the  odd-looking 
gray  eyes  are  glancing  hither  and  thither, 
and  that,  ever  and  anon,  the  bird  sallies  out 
upon  a short  feeble  flight,  snaps  at  something 
in  tile  air,  and  returns  to  his  twig  to  swallow 
it.  riie  following  detnils  are  so  pleasingly 
characteristic  of  the  bird's  habits,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  the  extract  • 
“ One  captured  with  a net  in  April,  on  being 
turned  into  a room,  began  immediately  to 
catch  flies,  and  other  minute  insects  that 
flitted  about,  particularly  little  destructive 
• mcado:  that  infested  my  dried  birds.  At 
this  employment  lie  continued  incessantly, 
“na  most  successfully,  all  that  evening,  and 
all  the  next  day  from  earliest  dawn  till 
dusk.  He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
tables,  on  the  lines,  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
floor,  ever  glancing  nbout,  now  and  then 
flitting  up  into  the  air,  when  the  snap  of  his 
beak  announced  a capture,  and  he  returned 
“°me  3!ation  to  e“‘  ><■  He  would  peep 
into  the  lowest  and  darkest  comers,  even 
under  the  tables,  for  the  little  globose,  long- 
legged  spiders,  which  he  would  drag  from 
their  webs,  and  swallow-.  He  sought  also 
about  the  ceiling  and  walls,  and  found  very 
lany;  .?  • mve  ?“'d  thot  lie  continued  all 
sim,  employment  without  intermis- 

sion, and  though  I took  no  account,  I judged 
that,  on  an  average,  lie  made  a capture  per 
the  Imm  "C  may  thus  form  some  idea  of 
hv  tlirr  f .nu,'nber  of  insects  destroyed 
that  d S-Un,'“r  birds  > bearing  in  mind 

that  tins  was  in  a room,  where  the  human 

ueth!.CllrCe  y ^feoRfized  a dozen  insects  alto- 
he'm  \and  that  1,1  the  free  uir  insects  would 
was  i“„hrlT„0rC  nnmerous.  Water  in  a basin 
dr  nk  1,  1°°'”’  but  1 did  not  see  him 

the  h r i ,r  „g„hH  oc<iaa  1 °n a 1 ly  lie  perched  on 

f'  e b'lm  ’ and,  when  I inserted  his  beak 
into  the  water,  he  would  not  ill  ink.  Though 
S , actively  engaged  in  his  own  occupation, 
lie  cared  nothing  for  the  presence  of  man 
LI  ?"T,5  allSl,ted  voluntarily  on  our 

C w,mMlder8’  °r  flnBers  ‘ and  when  sU- 
tmg,  would  permit  me  at  any  time  to  out 
my  hand  over  him  and  take  him  tip  , though 
whe„  the  hand  he  would  struggle  to 
out.  lie  seemed  likely  to  thrive  hut  fn- 

“suriv  LTl"11!’8  front  of  “ dove  cage, 
tlJ  J L J!n,dPa‘e  poked  his  head  through 
L and  w,th  his  beak  aimed  a cruel 

fend  na  in  ,Pretty  bead  of  the  uiof- 

leiming  and  unsuspecting  Tody.  He  ud- 

igairidflv0t  t0  ,mi,;d  il  at  first,  but  did  not 
on  mvf.d,!  ,d  abl,"t  an  hour  afterward, 
he  Tim  k 8 a'111  "lto  my  hand,  and  throw- 

i!m,i!l  h<i  cuuld  °»ly  Sutter  to  the 

Strcol,’  i Dd  °n,  .aymg  him  on  the  taliie,  he 
S."  d °U  1,8  ‘Ule  fcct>  shivered,  and 

frailer  Gre,ei!  Tody  is  exclusively  an  insect 
Th,!  I ai"‘  harrow's  in  the  eartli  to  lireed. 
,lit,?l  "k“  °(  ravines,  and  tile  senrps  of  dry 
wi  i .1  “rc  eteavalcd  by  its  feeble  feet,  if, 
S1?*  °“l  “<  three  of  its  front  toes  are 
io  it  frr  . * !e,r’  having  only  the  terminal 

Idi  i !r  • “ad  hence  the  feet  of  this  kind  of 
i,  i , tm  i “ od  'Pile  hole  runs 

" to  the  hanks  some  eight  niche  or  a foot  • 
at  the  extremity  of  tills  subterranean  lodging  ^ 


it  nestles  in  secrecy  and  security.  The  ex- 
cavation is  made  by  means  of  the  beak  and 
claws.  It  is  a winding  gallery,  rounded  at 
the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a sufficiently 
wide  lodging,  lined  with  pliant  fibres,  and 
dry  moss  and  cotton.  Four  or  five  gray,  I 
brown-spotted  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young 
are  fed  within  the  cave  till  they  are  full- 
fledged. 


OREEN  TOUT.— (XODUB  VIRrUlfl.) 

Mr.  Gosse  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  are  not  in  the  habit  of  domesticating 
many  of  the  native  birds  ; else  this  is  one  of 
the  species  which  would  become  a favourite 
pet.  In  a stute  of  liberty,  however,  it  at- 
tracts the  admiration  even  of  the  most  unob- 
servant, and  an  European  is  charmed  with 
it.  As  it  sits  on  a twig  in  the  verdure  of 
spring,  its  grass-green  coat  is  sometimes  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  leaves  in  which  it 
is  embowered,  itself  looking  like  a leaf,  but 
a little  change  of  position  bringing  its  throat 
into  the  sun’s  rays,  the  light  suddenly  gleams 
as  from  a glowing  coal.  Occasionally,  too, 
this  crimson  plumage  is  puffed  out  into  a 
globose  form,  when  its  appearance  is  par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

TORNATELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Senegal ; and  one  species  ( Tornatella 
fasciata)  inhabits  our  own  coasts.  The  shell 
is  oval,  spirally  grooved  ; 6pire  short,  con- 
sisting of  few  whorls,  and  usually  striped 
transversely  ; aperture  long,  narrow,  rounded 
anteriorly  ; outer  lip  simple,  inner  lip  slightly 
spread  ; columella  spiral  ; no  epidermis. 
Several  fossil  species  occur  in  the  London 
clay  and  inferior  oolite. 

TORPEDO.  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  Raiidcc  family  ; distinguished  for  their 
powers  of  imparting  electric  shocks  to  what- 
ever animals  they  may  come  in  contact  with. 

The  Torpedo  ( Torpedo  Vidgaris ),  called 
also  the  Cramp-fish  and  the  Electric  Ray,  is 
thus  described  by  Pennant  .—head  and  body 
indistinct,  and  nearly  round ; greatest  bread  th 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  ; thickness 
in  the  middle  about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth, 
attenuating  to  extreme  thinness  on  the 
ed»es  ; mouth  small ; teeth  minute,  spicular  ; 
eyes  small,  placed  near  each  other  ; behind 
each  a round  spiracle,  with  six  small  cu- 
taneous appendages  on  their  inner  circum- 
ference 5 branchial  openings  five  in  number  ; 
skin  everywhere  smooth  : two  dorsal  fins  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tail ; tail  one-third  of  the 
entire  length,  tolerably  thick  and  round  ; 
the  caudal  fin  broad  and  abrupt  ; ventrals 
below  the  body,  forming  on  each  side  a 


quarter  of  a circle  s colours,  cinereous-brown 
above,  whitish  beneath.  Mr.  Yarrell  (who 
calls  this  the  Old  British  Torpedo)  says, 

“ The  electrical  powers  of  the  Torpedo  are 
so  well  understood  by  the  different  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  various  and  voluminous  accounts  that  j. 
have  been  published,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  already  appeared  so  often  1 
in  print  elsewhere.  The  situation  of  the 
apparatus  or  structure  from  which  these 
species  derive  their  extraordinary  power  i* 
indicated  by  the  two  elevations,  one  of  which 
is  placed  on  each  outside  of  the  eyes  and  j 
temporal  orifices,  and  extending  to  the  la- 
teral external  rounded  edges.  The  apparatus 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
upper  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
composed,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  Walsh 
and  Pennant,  of  a great  number  of  tubes  ar- 
ranged perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces,  which,  when  ex- 
posed by  a transverse  section,  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a portion  of  honey- 
comb. The  tubes  contain  a mucous  secretion, 
and  the  structure  is  largely  provided  with 
nerves  derived  from  the  eighth  pair.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  shock  is  given,  the  con- 
vex part  of  the  upper  surface  is  gradually 
depressed,  the  sensation  is  then  felt,  and  the 
convexity  suddenly  returns.  The  whole  use 
of  the  electrical  ap’paratus  and  power  to  the 
fish  can  only  he  conjectured.  That  it  serves 
as  a means  of  defence  is  very  probable  ; that 
it  also  enables  a slow,  inactive  fish  to  arrest 
and  obtain  as  food  some  of  the  more  active 
inhabitants  of  the  deep,  is  also  probable.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Oxford  in  June,  1&47,  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,  the  president,  in  referring  to  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Tuscan  philosopher,  Mat- 
teucci,  on  the  existence  of  electrical  currents 
in  all  living  animals,  made  this  important 
observation  : — “ The  delicate  experiments 
of  Matteucci  on  the  Torpedo  agree  with  those 
made  by  our  own  Faraday  upon  the  Gym- 
no  tus  electricus , in  proving  that  the  shocks 
communicated  by  those  fishes  are  due  to 
electric  currents  generated  by  peculiar  elec- 
tric organs,  which  owe  their  most  immediate 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  the  action  of  the 
nerves.  In  both  species  of  fishes  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  action  of  their 
peculiar  organized  batteries — besides  its 
benumbing  and  stunning  effects  on  living 
animals,  renders  the  needle  magnetic,  de- 
composes chemical  compounds,  emits  the 
spark,  and,  in  short,  exercises  all  the  other 
known  powers  of  the  ordinary  electricity 
developed  in  inorganic  matter,  or  by  the  ar- 
tificial apparatus  of  the  laboratory.” 

The  electric  powers  of  the  Torpedo,  it  is 
said,  by  no  means  affect  its  flesh;  for  it  is 
frequently  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  many 
other  seas,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
found  on  the  British  coasts.  [See  Gtm- 
NOTUS.] 

TORSK.  The  name  of  a fine  fish  (Brosme 
vulgaris)  closely  allied  to  the  Cod.  and 
found  abundantly  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
where  it  is  much  prized. 
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j TORTOISES.  ( Testudinata .)  Under  this 
I general  appellation  is  included  a numerous 
and  interesting  order  of  Reptiles,  which  are 
| distinguished,  at  the  first  glance,  by  their 
body  being  inclosed  in  a double  buckler, 
which  only  allows  the  head  and  neck,  the 
tail,  and  the  four  limbs  to  be  protruded. 

1 They  are  slow,  quiet,  and  inoffensive  ani- 
mals ; extremely  tenacious  of  life  ; suffering  i 
i the  severest  mutilations  for  days  or  even  I 
weeks  ; and  for  longevity  they  are  unequal- 
led, actual  proof  having  been  given  of  some 
which  were  known  to  have  lived  upwards  of  ' 
two  hundred  years.  Their  motions  are 
usually  slow  and  awkward,  and  their  sen-  I 
sations  appear  to  be  very  obtuse.  They  feed  j 
upon  vegetable  substances,  and  seldom  wan- 
der far  from  their  usual  haunts  ; but  they  I 
require  very  little  nourishment,  and  can  i 
even  remain  for  months  without  taking  any. 
For  the  most  part  they  inhabit  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe  ; though  many  species  . 
will  bear  removal  to  colder  climates,  where, 
however,  they  pass  the  winter  in  a torpid 
state.  The  upper  buckler,  termed  the  cava-  , 
pace  or  shield,  is  highly  arched  and  very 
strong. in  the  Land  Toi:oises  ; but  more  flat- 
tened in  the  aquatic  families,  for  the  better 
adaptation  of  their  form  to  motion  in  u liquid. 
The  inferior  buckler,  named  the  plastron 
or  breast-plate,  differs  considerably  in  degree 
of  development,  and  in  the  relative  con- 
solidation of  its  different  parts.  It  is  most 
complete  in  the  Land  Tortoises  ; in  many  of 
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which  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
it  are  so  jointed  to  the  centre-piece,  as  to  he 
able  to  close  the  orifices  before  and  behind, 
i after  the  head,  tail,  and  legs  have  been  drawn 
i in.  Notwithstanding  this  unusual  arrange- 
| ment  of  the  osseous  frame-work  of  the  Tor- 
| toi»e  tri!*e,  we  find  the  sume  constituent  parts 
j (though  greatly  modified)  as  in  ordinary 
I vertebrata.  We  see  that  the  carupace  on  its 
upper  surface  is  formed  by  a great  number 
j of  bony  plates,  united  together  by  sutures  ; 
i of  these  plates,  eight  occupy  the  median  line, 
sixteen  constitute  a longitudinal  range  on 
each  side  of  these,  and  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  surround  the  whole  like  an  oval  frame. 
But  If  we  examine  the  carapace  by  its  lower 
surface,  we  find  that  the  central  pieces  arc 
appendages  to  the  dorsal  vertebra;.  On  the 
under  side,  the  body  of  each  of  these  bones 
! is  found,  in  fact,  to  present  its  ordinary  form  ; I 
as  is  also  the  vertebral  eanal,  which  serves 
i to  lodge  the  spinal  cord  ; but  the  upper 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ring  which  con-  i 
stitute  this  i-anal  is  here  spread  out  side- 
ways as  a disc,  and  is  continuous  without  ' 
interruption  with  the  corresponding  plates,  i 
; belonging  to  the  vertebra  which  precedes, 


1 and  to  that  which  follows.  These  dorsal 
vertebra,  thus  become  immovable,  have  at- 
I tachcd  to  each  a pair  of  ribs,  as  in  most 
j vertebrated  animals  : but  these  ribs  are  so 
| much  widened  as  to  touch  each  other  along 
' the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  length, 
and  are  connected  together  by  sutures.  Last- 
ly, the  marginal  pieces,  which  are  articulated 
with  the  extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  which 
form  a kind  of  border  to  the  carapace,  re- 
present the  sternal  portions  of  these  bones  ; 
which  in  Mammulia  remain  in  a cartilagi- 
nous state,  us,  in  fact,  they  do,  in  some  Tor- 
toises. 

Common  or  Greek  Tortoise.  ( Testudo 
Grteca .)  This  well-known  species  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  6ea, 
and  is  thought  to  be  more  frequent  in  Greece 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  found  in  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  ; occurring  likewise  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  general  length  of  the 
shell  of  this  species  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  ; 
rarely  exceeding  the  latter  measure  ; and 
the  weight  of  the  full-grown  animal  is  about 
forty-eight  ounces.  The  shell  is  of  an  oval 
form,  extremely  convex  on  the  upper  part, 
and  composed  of  thirteen  middle  pieces,  and 
about  twenty-five  marginal  ones  : the  middle 
pieces,  or  those  constituting  the  disc  of  the 
shield,  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
and  of  a blackish  or  dark  brown  colour, 
varied  by  a broud  yellow  or  citron  band 
running  along  one  side  of  each,  and  con- 
tinued about  half  way  along  the  upper  part : 
there  is  also  an  oblong  patch  of  a similar 
colour  running  down  the  lower  part  or  6ide 
of  each  : and  on  the  top  or  centre  of  each 
piece  is  an  obscurely  square  or  oblong  space  ; 
rather  more  depressed  than  the  rest,  and 
marked,  as  in  many  other  tortoise-shells, 
with  roughish  spots  or  granules  : several 
furrows  more  or  less  distinct  in  different 
individuals,  uppear  traced  round  the  sides  of 
each  piece,  becoming  gradually  less  distinct 
as  they  approach  the  upper  part  or  space 
just  mentioned.  The  colours  of  the  shell  are 
more  or  less  bright  in  the  different  specimens, 
and  are  subject  to  some  occasional  varia- 
tions, as  well  us  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
the  pieces  themselves.  The  under  part  of  the 
shell  is  of  a citron  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  a broad  blackish  or  deep  brown  zone 
down  on  each  side,  leaving  the  middle  part 
plain.  The  head  is  rather  small  ; the  eye 
small  and  black  ; the  mouth  not  extending 
beyond  the  eyes  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head 
covered  with  somewhat  irregular,  tough 
scales,  and  the  neck  with  smaller  granula- 
tions so  as  to  be  flexible  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animul.  The  legs  arc  short,  and  the 
feet  moderately  broad,  covered  with  strong 
ovate  scales,  and  commonly  furnished  with 
four  tolerably  stout  claws  on  each  ; but  these 
parts  are  found  to  vary  in  number,  there 
being  sometime**  five  claws  instead  of  four  on 
the  fore  feet.  The  tuil  is  still  shorter  than 
the  Jegs,  is  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
terminates  in  u nuked  horny  pointed  tip  or 
process.  This  animal  lives  to  u most  ex- 
traordinary age,  of  which  fact  several  well- 
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attested  instances  are  on  record.  One,  whose 
shell  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  was  introduced  into  the  archie- 
piscopal  garden  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  about  the  year  1633,  and  continued  to 
live  there  till  1763*  when  it  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  rather  from  accidental  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  than  from  the 
mere  effect  of  age. 

The  general  manners  of  the  Tortoise,  in  a 
state  of  domestication  in  this  country,  are 
very  agreeably  detailed  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  History  of  Selborne.  He  thus 
writes  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  from 
Ringmer,  near  Lewes,  in  October,  1770  : — 
“ A land-tortoise,  which  has  been  kept  for 
thirty  years  in  a little  walled  court  belong- 
ing to  the  house  where  I am  now  visiting, 
retires  under  ground  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  comes  forth  again  about  the 
middle  of  April.  When  it  first  appears  in 
the  spring,  it  discovers  very  little  inclination 
towards  food,  but,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
grows  voracious,  and  then,  as  the  summer 
declines,  its  appetite  declines  ; so  that,  for 
the  last  sir  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly 
eats  at  all.  Milky  plants,  such  as  lettuces, 
dandelions,  sow-thistles,  are  its  favourite 
dish.  In  a neighbouring  village,  one  was 
kept,  till,  by  tradition,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
an  hundred  years  old  — an  instance  of  vast 
longevity  in  such  a poor  reptile.”  — In  April, 
1772,  he  again  writes  to  the  same  corespond- 
ent : — “ While  I was  in  Sussex  last  autumn, 
my  residence  was  at  the  village  near  Lewes, 
from  whence  I had  formerly  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you.  On  the  1st  of  November,  I 
remarked  that  the  old  tortoise,  formerly 
mentioned,  began  first  to  dig  the  ground,  in 
order  to  the  forming  of  its  hybernaculum, 
which  it  had  fixed  on  just  beside  a great  tuft 
of  hepatieas.  It  scrapes  out  the  ground  with 
its  fore-feet,  and  throws  it  up  over  its  back 
with  its  hind  ; but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is 
ridiculously  slow,  little  exceeding  the  hour 
hand  of  a "clock  ; and  suitable  to  the  com- 
posure of  an  animal  said  to  be  a whole  month 
in  performing  one  feat  of  copulation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  assiduous  than  this  crea- 
ture, night  and  day,  in  scooping  the  earth, 
and  forcing  its  great  body  into  the  cavity;  but, 
ns  the  noons  of  that  season  proved  unusually 
warm  and  sunny,  it  was  continually  inter- 
rupted and  called  forth  by  the  heat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ; and  though  I continued 
there  till  the  13th  of  November,  yet  the  work 
remained  unfinished.  Harsher  weather  and 
frosty  mornings  would  have  quickened  its 
operations.  No  part  of  its  behaviour  ever 
struck  me  more  than  the  extreme  timidity 
it  always  expresses  with  regard  to  rain  , for 
though  it  has  a shell  that  would  secure  it 
against  the  wheel  of  a loaded  cart,  yet  does 
it  discover  as  much  solicitude  about  rain  as 
a lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire,  shuffling 
away  on  the  first  sprinklings,  and  running 
its  heud  up  in  a corner.  If  attended  to,  it 
becomes  an  excellent  weather-glass  ; for  as 
sure  as  it  walks  elate,  and,  as  it  were,  on 
tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in 
a morning,  so  sure  will  it  rain  before  night. 
It  is  totally  a diurnal  animal,  and  never 
pretends  to  stir  after  it  becomes  dark.  The 
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Tortoise,  like  other  reptiles,  ho*  an  arbitrary 
stomach,  as  well  os  lungs  ; and  can  refrain 
from  eating  as  well  os  breathing  for  a great 
part  of  the  year.  When  first  awakened,  it 
eats  nothing  ; nor  again  in  the  autumn,  be- 
fore it  retires : through  the  height  of  the 
summer  it  feed*  voraciously,  devouring  all 
the  food  that  comes  in  its  way.  I was  much 
taken  wuth  its  sagacity  in  discerning  those 
that  do  it  kind  offices:  for,  as  soon  os  the 
good  old  lady  comes  in  eight,  who  has  waited 
on  it  for  more  than  thirty  year*,  it  hobbles 
towards  its  benefactress  with  awkward  ala- 
crity ; but  remains  inattentive  to  strong ert. 
Thus  not  only  * the  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  liis  master's  crib,'  but  the  most 
abject  reptile  and  torpid  of  beings  distin- 
guishes the  hand  that  feeds  it*  and  is  touched 
with  feelings  of  gratitude.” 

There  are  several  species  of  Land  Tor- 
toises, which  differ  from  the  foregoing  both 
with  regard  to  their  size,  and  the  colour, 
form,  Ac.  of  their  buckler.  Some  ore  re- 
markable for  the  pleasing  distribution  of 
their  colours,  as  the  Geometrical  Tor- 
toise ( Testudo  geometrica ),  a small  species 
with  a black  carapace,  each  scale  of  which  is 
regularly  adorned  with  yellow  lines  ra-  j 
diating  from  a disc  of  the  same  colour. — Jj 
Another,  the  Close  Tortoise  (Testudo  jj 
clausa),  obtains  its  name  from  the  unusual  1 1 
manner  in  which  the  under  part  of  the  shell  ; 
is  applied  to  the  upper  ; being  continued  in  ! 
such  a manner  round  the  margin,  that  when  j 
the  animal  withdraws  its  head  and  legs,  it  is  ; 
enabled  accurately  to  close  all  parts  of  the  j 
shell  entirely  together,  so  as  to  be  in  a com- 
plete 6tate  of  security  ; and  so  strong  is  the 
defence  of  this  little  animal,  that  it  is  not 
only  uninjured  by  having  a weight  of  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  laid  upon  it,  but  can 
walk  in  its  usual  manner  beneath  the  load. 
Its  length  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  inches. 

It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica ; and  is  principally  sought  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  eggs,  which  are  reckoned  a de- 
licacy, and  are  about  the  size  of  pigeons’ 
eggs. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Land 
Tortoises  with  the  following  from  * Darwin's 
Researches,’  Ac.  In  describing  the  reptiles 
common  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  that 
gentleman  particularly  notices  the  habits  of 
the  large  Tortoise  (Testudo  Irulicus u **  These 
animals,”  says  he,  “ are  found,  I believe, 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ; cer- 
tainly in  .the  greatest  number.  They  fre- 
quent in  preference  the  high  damp  parts, 
but  likewise  Inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  dis- 
tricts. He  then  quotes  Dampier,  in  proof  1 
of  their  number,  who  says.  * They  are  here 
so  numerous,  that  five  or  six  hundred  men  ; 
might  subsist  on  them  for  several  months  j 
without  any  other  sort  of  provisions  : and 
they  arc  60  extraordinarily  large  and  fat, 
and  so  sweet,  that  no  pullet  eats  more  pica-  . 
santlv.’  •• The  Tortoise  is  very  fond  of  I 
water,  drinking  large  quantities,  and  wal- 
lowing  in  the  mud.  The  larger  islands  ' 
alone  possess  springs,  and  these  are  always  | 
situated  towards  the  central  parts,  and  at  a 
i considerable  elevation.  The  Tortoises,  there-  I 
4 fore,  which  trequent  the  lower  districts 
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when  thirsty,  ore  obliged  to  travel  from  a 
. distance.  Hence  broad  and  well-beaten 
paths  radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
wells  even  down  to  the  sea-coast ; and  the 
! Spaniards,  by  following  them  up,  first  dis- 
covered the  watering-places.  When  I landed 
at  Chatham  Island,  I could  not  imagine 
j what  animal  travelled  so  methodically  along 
the  well-chosen  tracks.  Near  the  springs  it 
was  a curious  spectacle  to  behold  many  of 
; these  great  monsters  ; one  set  eugerly  tra- 
velling onward  with  outstretched  necks,  and 
another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk 
their  till.  When  the  Tortoise  arrives  at  the 
spring,  quite  regardless  of  any  spectator,  it 
' buries  its  head  in  the  water  above  its  eyes, 
and  greedily  swallows  great  mouthfuls,  at 
the  rule  of  about  ten  in  a minute.  The  in- 
habitants say  each  animal  stays  three  or 
four  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water, 
aud  then  returns  to  the  lower  country  ; but 
j they  differed  in  their  accounts  respecting  the 
frequency  of  these  visits.  The  animal  pro- 
bably regulates  them  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  which  it  has  consumed.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  Tortoises  can  subsist 
even  on  those  islands  where  there  is  no  other 
water  than  what  falls  during  a few  rainy 
days  in  the  year.  I believe  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained, that  the  bladder  of  the  Frog  acts  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  moisture  necessary  to  its 
existence  : such  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Tortoise.  For  some  time  after  a visit  to 
the  springs,  the  urinary  bladder  of  these 
animals  is  distended  with  fluid,  which  is 
said  gradually  to  decrease  in  volume,  and  to 
become  less  pure.  The  inhabitants,  when 
walking  in  the  lower  district,  and  overcome 
with  thirst,  often  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  killing  a Tortoise,  and  if  the 
bladder  is  full,  drinking  its  contents.  In 
one  I saw  killed,  the  fluid  was  quite  limpid, 
and  had  only  a very  slightly  bitter  taste. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  always  drink  first 
the  water  in  the  pericardium,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  best.  The  Tortoises,  when 
moving  towards  any  definite  point,  travel  by 
night  and  day,  and  arrive  at  their  journey's 
end  much  sooner  than  would  be  expected. 
The  inhabitants,  from  observations  on 
marked  individuals,  consider  that  they  can 
move  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  two 
or  three  days.  One  large  Tortoise,  which  I 
watched,  I found  walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
| yards  in  ten  minutes,  that  is,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  in  the  hour,  or  four  miles  a day,— 
allowing  also  a little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the 
: rood.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  largely 
employed,  both  fresh  and  salted  ; and  a 
beautifully  clear  oil  is  prepared  from  the  fat. 
\\  hen  a Tortoise  is  caught,  the  man  makes 
a slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
inside  its  body,  whether  the  fat  under  the 
dorsal  plate  is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  animal 
is  liberated ; and  it  is  said  to  recover  soon 
from  this  strange  operation.  In  order  to 
secure  the  Tortoises,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
turn  them  like  Turtle,  for  they  are  often 
able  to  regain  their  upright  position.  [See 
| Turtle.] 

| TORTOISE-SHELL  [BUTTERFLY]. 

A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  differ- 


ent Butterflies,  of  the  species  Vanessa  poly- 
chloros  and  V.  urticce. 

TORTRICID/E.  A family  of  Heterocerous 
Lepidoptera,  comprising  an  extensive  group 
of  minute,  generally  dull-coloured  moths, 
distinguished  by  their  broad  entire  fore 
wings,  which  form  a triangle  with  the  body 
when  at  rest.  The  labial  palpi  are  broad 
and  very  compressed  ; the  spiral  tongue  is 
generally  short ; the  thorax  rarely  crested  ? 


APPLE  MOTH  WITH  THE  CATKKC1LLAR 
AND  CHRYSALIS. 

(TORT R1X  POMONANA.) 

and  the  antennas  simple.  The  wings  in 
some  species  are  ornamented  with  small 
tufts  of  scales.  The  larvie  are  naked  fleshy 
grubs,  which,  for  the  most  part,  take  up 
their  abode  in  a leaf,  curled  up  by  the  in- 
sect itself,  and  fastened  with  silken  threads, 
forming  a cylindrical  tube,  open  at  each 
end,  which  thus  serves  them  for  abode  and 
food  ; others  frequent  the  young  buds  and 
shoots  of  various  plunts,  fastening  several  of 
the  leaves  together  so  firmly  as  to  impede 
its  growth  ; others,  again,  find  their  home 
in  the  pulpy  substance  of  various  fruits, 
particularly  the  apple  and  plum.  Another 
insect  of  this  family  ( Carcoeapsa  Pomonella), 
the  Codling  Moth,  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive enemies  to  the  apple  crops  in  this  country, 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  eyes  of  the  newly-formed 
iruit,  within  which  the  larva  feeds,  its  pre- 
sence being  only  indicated  by  the  premature 
Tailing  of  the  fruit.  Another  species  i Tor- 
trix  viridana ) feeds  upon  the  oak,  which,  in 
certain  years,  it  totally  strips  of  its  foliuge, 
its  numbers  being  so  great,  that  when  the 
branches  of  that  tree  are  sharply  beaten,  a 
complete  shower  of  these  moths  is  dislodged. 
But  there  is  no  species  of  the  family  so  truly 
injurious  as  the  Tor  trix  vitana,  a species 
wfu ch,  in  the  larva  state,  uttucks  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  in  France,  rolling  them  up,  and 
fastening  them  together  with  threads. 

TOT  ANUS.  Cuvier’s  name  for  a genus 
of  Wading  birds,  comprehending  many  spe- 
cies, which,  under  different  numes,  are  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
characterized  by  a slender,  round,  pointed, 
and  solid  beak,  the  nasal  groove  of  which 
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only  extends  half  its  length,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  arcuated  towards  the 
tip.  Their  form  is  slight,  and  the  legs  very 
long. 

There  are  four  or  five  British  species ; 
among  these  are  Tetanus  ochropus , the  Green 
Sandpiper,  called  by  sportsmen  the  Whist- 
ling Snipe  from  the  shrill  note  it  utters  when 
first  flushed  : Totanus  glareola , the  Wood 
Sandpiper,  which  sometimes  visits  us  in 
winter  : Totanus  calidris , the  Redshank, 
which  is  resident  in  this  country  : and  To- 
tanus fuscus,  the  Spotted  Snipe  of  Montagu, 
which  is  found  on  our  const9  during  winter. 

One  of  the  most  singular  species,  which  is 
described  by  Wilson  as  a native  of  America, 
is  his  Scolopax  vociferous,  but  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  genus  Totanus,  and  is  the 
Totanus  melanoleucus  of  modem  authors. 
He  tells  us  that  this  species  and  the  Totanus 
flavipes  are  “both  well  known  to  our  duck- 
gunners  along  the  sea  coast  and  marshes, 
by  whom  they  are  detested,  and  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tell- 
tale, for  their  faithful  vigilance  in  alarming 
the  ducks  with  their  loud  and  shrill  whistle, 
on  the  first  glimpse  of  the  gunner’s  approach. 
Of  the  two,  the  present  species  is  by  far  the 
most  watchful  ; and  its  whistle,  which  con- 
sists of  four  notes  rapidly  repeated,  is  so 
loud,  shrill,  and  alarming,  as  instantly  to 
arouse  every  duck  within  its  hearing,  and 
thus  disappoints  the  eager  expectations  of 
the  marksman.  Yet  the  cunning  and  ex- 
perience of  the  latter  are  frequently  more 
than  a match  for  all  of  them  ; and  before  the 
poor  tell-tale  is  aware,  his  warning  voice  is 
hushed  for  ever,  and  his  dead  body  mingled 
with  those  of  his  associates. 

“ The  tell-tale  seldom  flies  in  large  flocks, 
at  least  during  summer.  It  delights  in 
watery  bogs,  and  the  muddy  margins  of 
creeks  and  inlets  ; is  either  seen  searching 
about  for  food,  or  standing  in  a watchful 
posture,  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the 
head,  and,  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger, 
utters  its  shrill  whistle,  and  mounts  on 
wing  ; generally  accompanied  by  all  the 
feathered  tribes  that  are  near.  It  occasion- 
ally penetrates  inland  along  the  muddy 
shores  of  our  large  rivers,  seldom  higher  than 
tide  water,  and  then  singly  and  solitarily. 
They  sometimes  rise  to  a great  height  in  the 
air,  and  can  be  distinctly  heard  when  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  eye.  In  the  fall,  when 
they  are  fat,  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  many  of  them  are  brought  to  our 
markets."  [See  Gambet.J 

TOUCAN.  (Ramphastos : Rhamphastidce.) 
A genus  and  family  of  Scansorial  birds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enormous  size  of  the  bill, 
which  in  some  of  the  species  is  nearly  as 
long  and  as  large  as  the  body  itself,  but 
which  is  light,  cellular,  and  irregularly 
notched  at  the  edge,  having  both  mandibles 
arched  towards  the  tip.  The  tongue  is  also 
of  a highly  singular  form,  being  narrow  and 
elongated,  and  laterally  barbed  like  a fea- 
ther. The  structure  of  the  bill  renders  it 
necessary  for  these  birds  to  throw  each  mor- 
sel of  their  food  up  into  the  air,  and  catch 
it  as  it  descends,  in  the  throat ; a habit  ob- 


; served  in  many  others  whose  tongue  Is  of  a 
form  unfavourable  to  assitt  in  deglutition* 
I The  Toucans  are  ouly  found  in  tropical 
America,  where  they  live  in  small  flocks,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forests.  They  sub»ist  on 
I fruit  and  insects,  and  during  the  nesting 
season  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
Their  feet  are  rather  short,  their  wings  but 
moderate,  and  a rather  long  tail,  which, 
* when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  it  commonly  holds 
1 erect.  They  nestle  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  uniformly  produce  two  delicately  white 
eggs,  of  a rotund  form.  Their  flight  is 
straight,  but  laborious  ; among  the  branches 
of  trees,  however,  their  movements  are  easy 
and  active  ; with  such  lightsome  agility, 
indeed,  do  they  leap  from  bough  to  bough, 
that  the  beak  has  then  no  appearance  of 
being  disproportionately  large. 

In  Mr.  Swainson’s*  Classification  of  Birds’ 
he  states  that  the  fourth  family  of  the  S can- 
sores,  or  Climbing  Birds,  is  represented  by 
the  Toucans,  whose  enormous  bills  give  to 
these  birds  a most  singular  and  uncouth 
appearance.  He  remarks  that  their  feet  are 
formed,  like  those  of  the  Parrots,  mare  for 
grasping  than  climbing,  and  that  tbey  do 
not  appear  to  possess  the  latter  faculty  ; but 
as  they  always  live  among  trees,  and  proceed 
by  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  their 
grasping  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  such 
habits.  He  also  observes,  that  the  apparent 
disproportion  of  the  bill  i9  one  of  the  innu- 
merable instances  of  that  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  structure  to  use  which  the  book  of 
Nature  every  where  reveals.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  Ramphastidcc  are 
decidedly  omnivorous  ; and  although,  a* 
Mr.  Gould  remarks,  their  elastic  bill  and 
delicately  feathered  tongue  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  fruits  constituted  the  greatest 
proportion  of  their  diet,  we  have  abundant 
testimony  that  they  as  readily  devour  flesh, 
fish,  eggs,  and  small  birds  ; to  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  added  the  smaller  kinds  of 
reptiles,  caterpillars,  and  the  larvae  of  insects 

in  general We  shall  now  briefly  describe 

a few  species. 

The  Red-Breasted  TorcAX.  ( Ram- 
phastos  dicolorus.)  This  bird  is  a native  of 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Its  length  is  about  eighteen  inches:  colour 
black,  with  a gloss  of  green  : cheeks,  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  in  some  sulphur- 
yellow,  in  others  orange-yellow  : across  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  is  a broad  crimson 
bar,  sometimes  extending  nearly  to  the 
thighs,  and  sometimes  falling  far  short  of 
those  parts  ; so  that,  according  to  this  varia- 
tion, the  belly  appears  either  black  or  crim- 
son : thighs  black  ; vent  feathers  crimson  ; 
rump  either  crimson  or  orange-yellow  ; bill 
darkish  olive-green,  with  pale  yellow  ba#e, 
bounded  by  a black  bar  : legs  dusky. 

We  are  told  in  Mr.  Edwards's  entertaining 
‘ Voyage  up  the  Amazon,’  that  there  are 
many  varieties  of  Toucans,  appearing  there 
at  different  seasons  ; but  the  Red-billed 
( R . crythrorynchosX  and  the  Ariel  (R.  arielX 
are  the  largest  and  most  abundant,  seen  at 
every  season,  but  towards  autumn  particu- 
larly in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  forest. 
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Their  large  beaks  give  them  a very  awkward 
appearance,  more  especially  when  flying; 
yet  in  the  trees  they  use  them  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  though  they  were  to  our 
eyes  of  a more  convenient  form.  Alighted 


TOCOaN.—  (RAMP0A9TO9  ) 

on  a tree,  one  usually  acts  the  part  of  a sen 

■ t'.nel-  uttering  constantly  the  loud  cry  Tu- 
cano,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  The 
others  disperse  over  the  branches,  climbin'- 

bw-a‘?  °f.their  beaks.  “ud  seize  th? 
fruit.  W e had  been  told  that  these  birds 

■ were  in  the  habit  of  tossing  up  their  food  to 
‘ * considerable  distance,  and  catching  it  as 

it  tel  ; but,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  they 
imerely  threw  back  the  head,  allowing  the 
fruit  to  fall  down  the  throat.  We  saw  at 
different  tunes  tamed  Toucans,  and  thev 
never  were  seen  to  toss  their  food,  although 
almost  invariably  throwing  back  the  head, 
mis  habit  13  rendered  necessary  by  the 
Jength  of  the  bill  and  the  stitfness  of  the 
tongue,  which  prevents  their  eating  us  do 
other  birds.  All  the  time  while  feeding  a 
hoarse  chattering  la  kept  up,  and  at  intervals 
-hey  unite  with  the  noisy  sentry,  and  scream 
l concert  that  may  be  heard  a mile.  Having 
tbeir  “PPCIites,  they  fly  towardl 

IZ,  OTt“-  a,'ul  qu,etly  doze  a"a''  the 

r"e.u0ften  m.the  very  early  morning  a 
ew  of  them  may  be  seen  sitting  silently  Up0n 
he  branches  ot  some  dead  tree,  appurentlv 

g.K  be  Jon?'ng  before  stari- 

ng for  their  feeding-trees.  Toucans,  when 
mined,  are  exceedingly  familiar,  playful 
n»  JaS’nh  6 °f  leari".ng  ss  many  feats  as 

lwiParTOt,'.Wltb  the  excePtion  of 
•a'i,nS;  n c.n  ‘uiming  aoout  on  their  perch, 
■ney  effect  their  object  by  one  sudden  jump, 
hey  eat  anything,  but  are  particularly  fond 
f meat.  W hen  roosting  they  have  a habit 
r. 'Ie^.at'n*  ‘heir  ‘a>J«  over  their  backs, 
he  beaks  of  the  red-billed  Toucans  are 
chly  marked  with  red,  yellow,  and  black  ■ 

-it  preserved  specimens  soon  lose  their 
eauty. 


Illiger  separated  from  Hamphastos , under  i 
the  name  of  Pteroglossus , those  species  which 
have  the  beak  not  so  thick  as  the  head,  and  I 
arc  of  inferior  size,  the  tail  being  graduated.  | 

TOURACO.  ( Corythaix .)  A genus  of  ! 
buds  allied  to  the  Scansores.  They  are  , 
natives  of  Africa.  Their  generic  character 
bethus  stated;  — Bill  short,  rather' 
small,  high,  and  greatly  compressed  : the  | 
frontal  feathers  lying  upon  and  conceal-  ' 
ing  the  nostrils  : culmen  high,  curved  to  the 
tip  : lower  mandible  narrow,  both  mandibles 
being  distinctly  notched  at  the  tip  and  finely 
serrated  : wings  short,  and  rounded  : tail 
long,  broad,  and  rounded  : feet  short  and 
strong  : claws  short,  thick,  and  much  com- 


TOORAOO.  — (OORTTHAIX  PER9A.; 


The  Collared  Toccax.  ( Hamnhnj,tnM 
T***™:}  length  eighteen  C 

the  bill  seven  : upper  mandible  whitish  • 
ewer,  black  : general  colour  of  the  plumage 
mck.  with  the  back  of  the  neck  crossed  by 
red  collar  or  bar  : fore  part  of  the  neck 
nitJ,hJ*Potte'1  w‘tt>  led.  and  streaked  with 
mck  : belly  green  i vent  feathers  red  i thighs 
rpte,  anil  legs  greenish.  This  bird  Is  a 
tree  of  those  parts  ot  Mexico  which  border 
the  sea.  and  u supposed  to  feed  on  fish 


pressed.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
| elegant  birds  is  green,  varied  in  some  species 
I with  purple  on  the  wings  nml  tail.  There 
,n.’fve.\of  A[rica’  they  perch  oh  | 

the  highest  hrnnehes  of  the  forest  trees  ; and 
feed  principally  on  soft  fruits.  The  most 
delicate  species  is  thought  to  he  Corythaix 
erj/throlophus  of  Swainson  : its  crest  is  red, 
erect,  ami  compressed  ; sides  of  the  head, 
ears  and  chin,  and  patch  round  the  eye 
(which  is  large,  red,  and  hrilliantl  white  i 
n Vma*e,  g.rc,e,"'  inclining  to  bluish 

violet6  W*  a,,<f  ^elly  : 'luil13  rich  purple 
yiolet ; tail  rounded  ; bill  yellow  ; feet  grny- 
»h  Idack.  When  the  bird  is  excited  or  fn 
- . crest  18  elevated  in  u compressed 
8 \ape.  ; and  when  thus  erected  it 
gives  the  head  a helmeted  air. 

The  narne  given  to  an  ex- 
iinct  genus  of  gigantic  mummiferous  ani- 
mals, discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  during  his 
sojourn  m Banda  Oriental,  and  thus  named 
by  I rofessor  Owen,  whose  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting discovery  appears  in  the  • Prnceed- 
"gtfjfte  Geological  Society  of  London,’  in 
„ 'v  1 he  following  clear  and  concise  ac- 
count, which  we  extract  from  Mr.  Darwin’s 
Journal,  will  give  the  reader  a good  idea  of 
this  wonderful  genus  of  extinct  animals. 

Having  heard  of  some  giant’s  bones  at  a 
neighbouring  furm-housc  on  the  Snrandis 
a small  stream  entering  the  Rio  Negro,  I 
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rode  there  accompanied  by  my  host,  and 
purchased  for  the  value  of  eighteen  pence, 
the  head  of  an  animal  equalling  in  size  that 
of  the  Hippopotamus.  Mr.  Owen,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  has  called 
this  very  extraordinary  animal,  Toxodon, 
from  the  curvature  of  its  teeth.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  is  tnken  from  the  proceedings 
of  that  society  : Mr.  Owen  says,  judging  from 
the  portion  of  the  skeleton  preserved,  the 
Toxodon.  as  far  as  dental  characters  have 
weight,  must  be  referred  to  the  Rodent  order. 
But  from  that  order  it  deviates  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  its  supernumerary  incisors, 
in  the  number  and  direction  of  the  curvature 
of  its  molars,  and  in  some  other  respects.  It 
again  deviates,  in  several  parts  of  its  structure 
which  Mr.  Owen  enumerated,  both  from  the 
Rodentia  and  the  existing  Puchydermata, 
and  it  manifests  an  affinity  to  the  Dinnthe- 
rium  and  the  Cetaceous  order.  Mr.  Owen, 
however,  observed,  that  ‘ the  development 
of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  presence  of  frontal 
sinuses,  renders  it  extremely  improbable  that 
the  habits  of  the  Toxodon  were  so  exclusively 
aquatic  as  would  result  from  the  total  ab- 
sence of  hinder  extremities  ; and  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a quadruped,  and  not 
a Cetacean  ; and  that  it  manifested  an  ad- 
ditional step  in  the  gradation  of  mnmmi- 
ferous  forms  leading  from  the  Rodentia , 
through  the  Puchydermata  to  the  Cetacea; 
a gradation  of  which  the  Water-hog  of  South 
America  ( Hydrochcerus  capybara)  already 
indicates  the  commencement  amongst  exist- 
ing Rodentia,  of  which  order  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  this  species  is  the  largest,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  peculiar  to  the  con- 
tinent in  which  the  remains  of  the  gigantic 
Toxodon  were  discovered.’ 

“The  people  at  the  farm-house  told  me 
that  the  remains  were  exposed,  by  a flood 
having  washed  down  part  of  a bank  of  earth. 
When  found,  the  head  was  quite  perfect  ; but 
the  boys  knocked  the  teeth  out  with  stones, 
and  then  set  up  the  head  os  a mark  to  throw 
at.  By  a most  fortunate  chance,  I found  a 
perfect  tooth,  which  exactly  fits  one  of  the 
sockets  in  this  skull,  embedded  by  itself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tercero,  at  the  distance 
of  about  180  miles  from  this  place.  Near 
the  Toxodon  I found  the  fragments  of  the 
head  of  an  animal,  rather  larger  than  the 
horse,  which  has  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Toxodon,  and  others  perhaps  with 
the  Edentata.  The  head  of  this  animal,  os 
well  as  that  of  the  Toxodon,  and  especially 
the  former,  appear  so  fresh,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  have  lain  buried  for  ages 
under  ground.  The  bone  contains  so  much 
animal  matter,  that  when  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a spirit-lamp,  it  not  only  exhales  a 
very  strong  animal  odour,  but  likewise  burns 
with  a slight  flame.  , . . 

“ At  the  distance  of  a few  leagues  I visited 
a place  where  the  remains  of  another  great 
animal,  associated  with  large  pieces  of  arma- 
dillo-like covering,  had  been  found.  Similar 
pieces  were  likewise  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  skeleton 
of  the  Toxodon  had  been  exposed.  These 
portions  are  dissimilar  from  those  mentioned 
at  Bahia  Blauca.  It  is  a most  interesting 


fact  thus  to  discover  that  more  than  one  gi- 
gantic animal  in  former  age*  vu  protected  j 
by  a coat  of  mail,  very  »imilar  to  the  kind 
now  found  on  the  numerous  *j«ecie»of  arrna-  ] 
dillo,  and  exclusively  confined  to  tliat  South  j 
American  genua.  — I may  here  jurt  mtu  .. 
that  I saw  in  the  jx>si»c-aBion  of  a clergyman 
near  Monte  Video,  the  terminal  portion  of  j 
a tail,  which  precisely  resembled,  but  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  that  of  the  common  ormo-  . 
dillo.  The  fragment  wo*  17  inches  long,  j 
llj  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end.  and  j 
8J  at  the  extreme  point.  A*  we  do  not  know  * 
what  proportion  the  tail  bore  to  the  body  of  !j 
the  animal,  we  cannot  compare  it  with  . 
that  of  any  living  species.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  may  conjecture  tliat,  in  all  • 
probability,  this  extinct  monster  was  from  ] 
six  to  ten  feet  long.” 

TOXOTES,  or  ARCHER-FISH.  A | 
genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  belong-  ' 
ing  to  Cuvier’s  sixth  family  of  Squamipemes, 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  the  I 
body  being  short  and  compressed,  the  dorsal 
fin  situate  far  back,  the  snout  short,  the 
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lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper : the  i 
mouth  is  crowded  with  small  teeth,  and  the  j 
opercula  are  finely  toothed.  The  species  ob- 
tains its  name  from  projecting  drops  of  water  ; 
at  insects  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  J 
of  the  water,  which  it  seldom  fails  in  bringing 
down. 

TRACHELIDES.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  obtaining  ihis  name  from 
having  the  head,  which  is  triangular  or 
heart-shaped,  carried  on  a kind  of  neck, 
which  separates  it  from  the  thorax.  The 
body  is  soft,  and  the  elytra  are  flexible.  The 
majority  of  this  group  live  in  the  perfect 
state  upon  different  vegetables,  devouring 
the  leaves,  or  sucking  the  j uices  of  the  flowers. 
Many  of  them,  when  seized,  depress  the  head 
and  contract  the  feet,  as  if  they  were  dead. 
Their  colours  are  often  very  brilliant.  We  . 
refer  for  an  example  of  them  to  the  Cbn- 
tharis  vesicatotda , commonly  known  as  the 
Blistering-fly  ; an  insect  of  a shining  green 
metallic  hue*,  mostly  abundant  in  Spain. 

TRAP-DOOR  SPIDER  The  name  ap- 
plied to  Spiders  of  the  genera  Ctcniza  and 
Act  inop  us,  separated  by  modem  authors 
from  the  genus  Mygale  of  Walckcnacr.  and 
remarkable  for  forming  in  the  ground  a long 
cylindrical  tube,  protected  at  the  top  by  a 
circular  door,  which  is  connected  to  the  tube 
by  a hinge.  Mr.  Westwood  remarks  : — “ Of 
ail  the  habitations  constructed  by  annulose 
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| animals  for  their  own  abodes,  those  eylin- 
1 drical  retreats  lined  with  silk  and  fitted  to 
i the  size  of  the  creature’s  body,  are  amongst 
j the  most  ingenious.  These  are  of  two  kinds  : 
1 1 1st,  those  which  are  movable,  the  creature 
| generally  weaving  various  extraneous  mate- 
rials into  the  texture  of  the  web,  and  often 
with  the  greatest  regularity  (amongst  which 
I may  particularly  mention  the  nests  made 
I by  the  caddiee-worms  and  the  caterpillurs 
of  various  Lepidoptera) ; and  2ndly,  those 
which  are  fixed,  being  formed  either  in  wood 
or  the  earth.  Instances  of  the  latter  are 
afforded  by  various  species  of  wild  bees  and 
I wasps,  but  they  are  of  a comparatively  rude 
| construction  compared  with  the  cells  of  the 
| Trap-door  Spider.  The  interest  excited  by 
the  accounts  of  these  Spiders  has  been  kept 
alive  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  M.  Sauvages  published  his  account  of 
I an  “ Araignee  maconne  ( Mygale  camientaria) 
j in  the  Memoirs  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences, 
for  1758.”  The  writer  then  gives  several 
J instances  of  specimens  having  been  described 
; and  published  in  various  scientific  works 
since  that  date  ; and  proceeds  to  quote  the 
description  of  one  first  given  in  Brown’s 
. History  of  Jamaica.  “ Tarantula  2.  The 
' black  Tarantula  ( Cteniza  nidulans).  The 
I valves  of  the  nest  are  so  well  contrived,  and 
so  strongly  connected,  that  whenever  they 
are  forced  open,  the  native  elasticity  of  the 
ligaments  that  fix  them  restore  them  imme- 
diately to  their  usual  position.  It  is  most 
, frequent  in  the  loose  rocky  soils,  and 
i nestles  under  ground.”  Mr..W.  adds,  by 
way  of  a note,  “ Brown’s  figure  represents 
the  regular  trap -door  partly  opened,  having 
a larger  and  looser  flap  attached  to  its  bnse 
at  the  hinge  above,  and  falling  backwards  ; 
and  a specimen  of  the  nest  in  the  Linnazan 
Society’s  collection  is  furnished  with  a short 
lax  membranous  appendage  on  the  outside 
of  the  trap-door  immediately  behind  the 
hinge.” 

Another  species  ( Mygale  Ionica')  is  de- 
scribed by  Sydney  Smith  Saunders,  Esq., 
who  noticed  a number  of  nests  during  a short 
excursion  to  Zante.  These  nests  were  found 
close  round  the  roots  of  the  olive-trees  in  a 
somewhat  elevated  situation,  and  were  ge- 
nerally observed  two  or  three  together  about 
1 the  same  tree  : the  soil  a sort  of  sandy  clay, 
of  a light  ochraceous  colour.  “The  upper 
portion  of  the  nests  was  slightly  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ; but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  the  wasliing  away  of  the 
i surrounding  earth  during  the  heavy  au- 
tumnal rains,  the  more  especially  as  from 
i the  coating  of  moss  which  showed  itself  in 
i many  cases  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
i operculum,  they  could  not  have  been  of  very 
j recent  construction.  The  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  opercula  were  aho  peculiar,  all 
of  them  being  more  or  less  provided  with  an 
elevation  of  the  posterior  margin  directly 
above  the  hinge,  to  the  extent  in  some  in- 
stances ot  one- third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
lid.  The  object  of  this  projection  could  nut 
| be  mistaken,  for,  acting  as  a lever,  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  it  would  suffice  to 
raise  the  operculum,  and  afford  the  readiest 
ingress.  This  elevation  appears  to  be  pro-  I 


duced  by  a gradual  longthening  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hinge  of  the  respective  layers 
of  which  the  lid  is  composed.  * * * The  in- 
terior lining  of  the  tube  of  J/.  Ionica  appears, 
from  all  the  nests  which  I have  seen,  to  be  of 
a less  perfect  consistency  than  thutof  M.j'o- 
dienSy  and  divested  of  that  circumference  of 
macerated  eaith,  or  exterior  wall,  of  a more 
solid  consistency  than  the  surrounding  mass, 
which  in  those  of  the  last- mentioned  species 
give  strength  to  the  work,  und  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  tubes  irom  the  mass  in 
which  they  are  imbedded.  In  attempting 
such  separation,  the  tubes  of  the  Zante 
Mygale  invariably  broke  asunder,  although 
this  effect  may  be  in  some  mensure  attri- 
buted to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  excavation.  The  length  of 
these  tubes  was  about  four  and  five  inches." 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  obser- 
vations on  the  species  of  Trap-door  Spiders, 
to  notice  one  which  he  names  Actinopus  \ 
(vdificatorius.  “ This  Spider  is  of  a pitchy 
black  colour,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen)  very  shining  and  polished  ; the  j 
abdomen  (which  is  considerably  larger  than  \ 
the  cephalo-thorax  and  greatly  elevated  and  i 
gibbose)  is  obscure,  very  finely  sericeous,  and 
of  an  uniform  dull  brown  black  colour  : the 
legs  are  clothed  with  hair  and  fine  bristles 
of  various  lengths,  and  the  various  joints 
are  connected  together  by  a very  pale 
whitish  membrane,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  annulated  ; these  limbs 
are  nearly  of  equal  size,  but  variable  in 
thickness;  the  palpi  are  also  of  considerable 
length,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  feet,  at  least  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  I have  seen  either  of  this  or  the 
Jamaica  species.  This  species  is  a native  of 
North  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by  j 
Mr.  Drummond  Hav.  The  nests  are  about  ! 
four  inches  deep,  slightly  curved  within,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the 
valve  at  the  mouth  not  being  circular,  but 
rather  of  an  oval  form,  one  side,  where  the  I 
hinge  is  placed,  being  straighter  than  the  j 
other.  The  valve  is  formed  of  a number  of 
layers  of  coarse  silk,  in  the  upper  layers  of 
which  are  imbedded  particles  of  the  earth, 
so  as  to  give  the  cover  the  exact  appeurance  I 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  the  several  succea-  j 
sive  layers  causing  it,  when  more  closely 
inspected,  to  resemble  a small  flattened  ! 
oyster-shell.  The  mouth  of  the  nest  is  i 
shelved  off  at  the  edge,  so  that  the  valve, 
which  is  also  shelved  off  at  the  edge,  falls 
into  and  upon  the  orifice,  and  shuts  it  far 
more  completely  than  if  the  edges  of  the 
valve  hod  been  cut  straight.  The  inner 
lining  of  the  nest  and  of  the  valve  is  pure 
white. 

TREE-FROG.  [See  Hyla.] 

TREPANG.  ( Hulothuria  edulis.)  A 
marine  Radiated  animal,  belonging  to  the 
genus  JJolothuria ; sometimes  called  the  Sea 
Cucumber,  which  is  said  to  be  so  abundant 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Australian  coasts, 
that  by  diving  for  them,  in  from  three  to 
eight  fathoms  water,  a man  will  bring  up 
eight  or  ten  at  a time.  The  mode  of  pre- 
serving it  is  this  : the  animal  is  split  down 
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one  side,  boiled,  and  pressed  with  a weight 
of  stones  : then  stretched  open  by  slips  of 
bamboo,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
in  smoke,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  put  away  in 
bags,  but  requires  frequent  exposure  to  the 
sun.  [See  Holotiiuria,] 

TRERON.  A genus  of  Pigeons  with  thick  - 
ish  bills,  to  which  by  some  writers  the  Dodo 
is  considered  to  have  been  nearly  allied. 

TRICHECHUS.  [See  Walrus.] 

TRICHOGLOSSUS.  A genus  of  the  Parrot 
family. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS  SWAINSOXTI,  Or  SWAIJT- 
son’s  Lorikeet.  This  bird,  whose  habitat 
is  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Gould’s 
splendid  work  : — Head,  sides  of  the  face  and 
throat  blue,  with  a lighter  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  ; across  the  occiput  a 
narrow  band  of  greenish  yellow  ; all  the 
upper  surface  green,  blotched  at  the  base  of 
the  neck  with  scarlet  and  yellow  ; wings 
dark  green  on  their  outer  webs  ; their  inner 
webs  black,  crossed  by  a broad  oblique  band 
of  bright  yellow;  tail  green  above,  passing 
into  blue  on  the  tips  of  the  two  central 
feathers  ; under  surface  of  the  tail  greenish 
yellow  ; chest  crossed  by  a broad  band,  the 
centre  of  which  is  rich  scarlet,  with  a few 
feathers  fringed  with  deep  blue,  and  the 
sides  being  rich  orange-yellow  margined  with 
scarlet ; under  surface  of  the  shoulder  and 
sides  of  the  chest  deep  blood-red  ; abdomen 
rich  deep  blue,  blotched  on  each  side  with 
scarlet  and  yellow  ; under  tail-coverts  rich 
yellow,  with  an  oblong  patch  of  green  at 
the  extremity  of  each  feather  ; bill  blood-red, 
with  the  extreme  tip  yellow  ; nostrils  and 
bare  space  round  the  eye  brownish  black  ; 
irides  reddish  orange,  with  a narrow  ring 
of  dark  brown  near  the  pupil  ; feet  olive. 
The  flowers  of  the  various  species  of  Euca- 
lypti furnish  this  bird  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  ; and  as  those  trees  which  are 
covered  with  newly  expanded  blossoms  af- 
ford the  greatest  quantity  of  nectarine  juice 
and  pollen,  to  them  they  chiefly  resort  for 
their  subsistence.  Three  or  four  species,  in- 
deed, are  often  seen  on  the  same  tree,  and 
often  simultaneously  attucking  the  pendent 
blossoms  of  the  same  branch. 

TRICHODON.  (Trichodon  SteJleri.')  The 
only  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Tricho- 
don  (which  stands  among  the  Thoracic  Pcr- 
cideae  in  Cuvier’s  system)  inhabits  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  being 
found  both  on  the  American  and  Knmts- 
chatdale  coasts,  and  abounding  particularly 
at  Unalasehka.  It  buries  itself  in  the  sands 
at  low  water,  and  is  dug  up  by  the  natives 
with  their  hands.  “ The  females  deposit 
their  roes  in  holes  in  the  sand,  where  the 
males  fecundate  them,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  parents  look  after  their  offspring, 
as  they  are  often  dug  up  in  the  same  pits 
with  their  little  ones.’1 

TRICIIOPTERA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  insects  specially  founded  by  Kirby  for 
the  case-worm  flies  ; which  are  characterized 
bv  four  hairy  membranous  wings,  bearing 
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considerable  resemblance  in  their  nervu re» 
to  the  Lepidoptera  ; the  under  ones  folding 
longitudinally.  [See  Phrtoaxea.] 

TRIDACNA,  or  CLAMS.  A genus  of 
Conchiferoue  MolluK:a,6omeof  the  specie*  of 
which  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  beautiful,  of  a delicate  white  colour 
tinged  with  buff.  They  are  equivalve,  ra- 
diately  ribbed,  the  ribs  adorned  with  vaulted  ' 
foliations,  waved  at  the  margins,  with  a 
large  anterior  hiatus  close  to  the  umbones,  i 
for  the  passage  of  a large  byesus.  by  which  ; 
the  animal  fixes  itself  on  marine  substances,  : 
rocks,  and  with  the  most  extraordinary 
tenacity  ; hinge  with  a ligament  partly  ex- 
ternal ; two  laminar  teeth  in  one  val*-e,  one 
in  the  other.  The  shells  of  some  of  the 
Tridacna  <jiga&  weigh  SOulbs.,  and  are  used 
in  some  Catholic  countries  as  receptacles  for 
the  holy  water  used  in  churches.  The  ani- 
mal is  correspondingly  large. 

TRIGLA.  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  | 
to  the  second  family  of  Acanthrjptcryffii,  ; 
which  in  Cuvier’s  system  comprehends  a 
number  of  fishes  of  which  the  appearance  of  ; 
the  head  is  singular,  being  variously  mailed. 


OORNiRS. — (TRTOLA.) 


or  defended  by  spines  or  scaly  plates  of  hard 
matter ; but  they  have  many  characters 
in  common  with  the  Percidte.  Their  princi- 
pal distinction  consists  in  the  suborbital 
bone  being  more  or  less  extended  over  the 
cheek  and  articulated  with  the  operculum. 
Our  figure  represents  one  of  the  principal 
genera,  the  Gurnards,  so  called  from  the 
sounds  which  they  utter  with  their  gill-lids 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  hare 
an  immense  suborbital  plate,  to  which  the 
operculum  or  gill-lid  is  articulated  by  an 
immovable  suture,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
separate  motion.  They  have  the  head  ver- 
tical in  the  sides,  hard  and  rough  bones,  two 
distinct  dorsals,  three  free  rays  under  the 
pectorals,  twelve  caeca,  and  an  air-bladder  of 
two  lobes.  Their  pectorals  are  very  large, 
hut  not  sufficiently  so  for  raising  them  out 
of  the  water,  like  those  of  the  Flying-fishes. 
There  are  many  species  found  in  the  tem- 
perate seas.  [See  Gurxard.] 

TRIG  ONI  A.  A genus  of  Conchiferoui 
Mollusca,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species 
recent,  which  is  found  in  the  deep  seas  of 
New  Hollund  : but  many  fossil.  The  ani- 
mal is  characterized  as  having  the  mantle 
open  along  its  length:  no  posterior  tubes: 
foot  powerful  and  trenchant.  The  shell  is 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  transversely  tur- 
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: rowed,  denticulated  on  the  inner  margin, 
i rounded  anteriorly,  truncated  posteriorly  ; 

! hinge  with  four  oblong,  compressed,  di- 

• verging  teeth  in  one  valve,  receiving  between 
i their  grooved  sides  two  similar  teeth  in  the 

other;  in  each  valve  two  muscular  impres- 

• sions.  The  inside  is  of  a brilliant  pearly 
texture,  tinged  with  purple  or  golden  brown. 
The  Trigonia  pectinatci  was  formerly  so  very 
rare,  that  even  an  old  worn-out  valve  would 
fetch  a high  price.  The  fossil  species  are 
numerous,  and  occur  in  the  upper  and  lower 

i oolites,  the  lias,  aud  in  the  beds  of  green 
sand. 

TRIGONOCEPHALUS.  A genus  of  poi- 
sonous serpents,  characterized  by  having  the 
tail  terminated  by  a horny  conical  process 
or  spur.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Rat- 
tlesnakes. 

TRIL.OBITES.  These  Crustacea,  which, 
as  Cuvier  tells  us,  appear  to  have  been  an- 
nihilated during  the  ancient  revolutions  of 
our  planet,  are  defined  in  that  most  scientific 
work  of  Dr.  Burmeister’s,  devoted  to  their 
history,  were  a peculiar  family  of  Crustacea 
nearly  allied  to  the  existing  Phyllopoda , ap- 
proaching this  family  most  nearly  in  the  ge- 
nus Branchipus,  and  forming  a link  connect- 
ing the  Phyllopoda  with  the  Pecilopoda.  W e 
need  not  add  that  they  are  only  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  and  that  our  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  Astiphus  caudatns , a very  typical 
form  of  the  family,  will  give  a general  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  this  group  of  animals. 


ASAPHOM  OAODATOS. 


Our  countryman,  Edward  Lhwyd,  curator 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  con-  | 
siderably  more  than  a century  ago,  was  the  | 
j first  author  who  wrote  on  them.  Dr.  Bur- 
meister,  whose  work  was  translated  and 
! published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  184fi,  be- 
lieves, from  a comparison  of  their  structure 
with  recent  analogues,  that  these  animals 
moved  only  by  swimming,  and  remained 
close  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  ; they 
swam  in  an  inverted  position,  the  belly  up- 
wards, and  made  use  of  their  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a ball  as  a defence  ugainst 
attacks  from  above.  Their  food  was  the 
smaller  water-animals.  Their  habitat  was 
not  the  open  sea,  but  the  vicinity  of  coasts 
in  shallow  water,  where  they  lived  grega- 
riously in  vast  numbers.  Dr.  Burmeister 
believes  that  the  numbers  of  species  could 
never  have  been  very  great,  and  thinks  that 
some  geologists,  by  judging  of  size  and  such 
characters,  have  multiplied  the  species  too 
much. 

TRIMER  A.  The  first  section  of  the  order 
HoMoeTBKA,  which  corresponds  with  the 
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Linmean  genus  Cicada , and  comprises  the 
mos;  numerous  portion  of  the  order,  con- 
sisting of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  species.  They  are  generally  saltatorial, 
but  the  hind  legs  are  never  disproportionubly 
incrassated  : they  have  ordinarily  three 
joints  in  the  torsi,  and  very  small  antennas  : 
the  wings  are  varied  in  their  consistence  in 
different  species,  but  the  upper  pair  never 
exhibit  two  different  textures,  so  remarkable 
in  the  Heteroptera. 

TRENGA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
having  the  bill  generally  not  longer  than 
the  head,  with  its  tip  depressed,  and  the 
nasal  groove  very  long.  Their  toes  have  no 
web  at  the  base,  and  the  back  toe  scarcely 
reaches  the  ground.  Their  legs  are  shortish, 
and  in  general  the  birds  aie  of  small  size. 

In  this  genus  is  the  Sandpiper  {Tringa  ca- 
nutiui\  and  the  Purple  Sandpiper  (TViwpa 
maritinia.)  The  Ruff's  are  closely  allied  to 
them.  [See  Ruff  and  Sandpiper.] 

TRITON.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  South  Seas. 
The  animal  has  two  long  tentacula  furnished 
with  eyes  ; foot  round,  and  generally  short. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  ribbed  or  tuberculated, 
with  continuous  varices  placed  alternately 
on  each  whorl  : spire  prominent ; right  lip 
often  wrinkled,  and  left  occasionally  thick- 
ened, generally  denticulated  within  ; epi- 
dermis rough  ; operculum  horny.  By  some 
uncivilized  nations  inhabiting  the  countries 
near  which  it  abounds,  this  shell,  often  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  is  used  as  u military 
horn  ; the  apex  having  a hole  bored  in  it, 
noteB  can  be  produced  by  blowing  through 
the  aperture,  and  thus  it  becomes  a rude 
instrument  of  music. 

TROCHILID^E.  A family  of  extremely 
diminutive  Tenuirostral  birds,  celebrated 
alike  for  the  brilliant  lustre  of  their  plumage 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  They  have 
a long  slender  beak,  and  a tongue  6plit,  al- 
most to  its  base,  into  two  filaments,  which, 
being  capable  of  protrusion  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  they 
are  said  to  employ  it  in  sucking  up  the  nectar 
of  flowers  : they,  however,  also  feed  on  in-  | 
sects.  They  have  very  small  feet,  a great 
tail,  and  excessively  elongated  and  narrow 
wings  ; balancing  themselves  in  the  air  by 
a rapid  motion  of  the  latter,  now  hovering 
and  humming  round  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants,  and  now  darting  through  the  air  with 
almost  incredible  swiftness.  They  fight  des- 
perately with  each  other,  and  defend  their 
nests  with  courage.  Two  of  the  same  species 
can  rarely  suck  flowers  from  the  same  bush 
without  a rencontre  : this  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Gosse,  when  describing  the 
species  Trochilus  mango.  “ In  the  garden 
were  two  trees,  of  the  kind  called  the  Malay 
apple  ( Eugenia  Malac.ccnsis),  one  of  .which 
was  but  a yard  or  two  from  my  window. 
The  genial  influence  of  the  Bpring  rains  had 
covered  them  with  a profusion  of  beautiful  | 
blossoms,  each  consisting  of  a multitude  of  1 
crimson  stamens,  with  very  minute  petals,  j 
like  bunches  of  crimson  tassels  ; but  the  ; 

, leaf-buds  were  but  just  beginning  to  open. 
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A Mango  HumIUNO-Bird  had,  everyday, 
and  all  day  long,  been  paying  his  devoirs  to 
these  charming  blossoms.  On  the  morning 
to  which  I allude,  another  came,  and  the 
manoeuvres  of  these  two  tiny  creatures  be- 
came highly  interesting.  They  chased  each 
other  through  the  labyrinth  of  twigs  and 
flowerB,  till,  an  opportunity  occurring,  the 
one  would  dart  with  seeming  fury  upon  the 
other,  and  then,  with  a loud  rustling  of  their 
wings,  they  would  twirl  together,  round  and 
round,  until  they  nearly  came  to  the  earth. 
It  was  some  time  before  I could  see,  with 
any  distinctness,  what  took  place  in  these 
tussles  ; their  twirlings  were  so  rapid  as  to 
baffle  all  discrimination.  At  length  an  en- 
counter took  place  pretty  close  to  me,  and  I 
perceived  that  the  beak  of  the  one  grasped 
the  beak  of  the  other,  and  thus  fastened, 
both  whirled  round  and  round  in  their  per- 
pendicular descent,  the  point  of  contact  being 
the  centre  of  the  gyrations,  till,  when  another 
second  would  have  brought  them  both  on 
the  ground,  they  separated,  and  the  one 
chased  the  other  for  about  a hundred  yards, 
and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  tree, 
where,  perched  on  a lofty  twig,  he  chirped 
monotonously  and  pertinaciously  for  some 
time;  — I could  not  help  thinking,  in  de- 
fiance. In  a few  minutes,  however,  the  ba- 
nished one  returned,  and  began  chirping  no 
less  provokingly,  which  soon  brought  on 
another  chase  and  other  tussle.  I am  per- 
suaded that  these  were  hostile  encounters, 
for  one  seemed  evidently  afraid  of  the  other, 
fleeing  when  the  other  pursued,  though  his 
indomitable  spirit  would  prompt  the  chirp 
of  defiance  ; and,  when  resting  after  a battle, 
I noticed  that  this  one  held  his  beak  open 
as  if  panting.  Sometimes  they  would  sus- 
pend hostilities  to  suck  a few  blossoms,  but 
mutual  proximity  was  sure  to  bring  them 
on  again,  with  the  same  result.  In  their 
tortuous  and  rapid  evolutions,  the  light  from 
their  ruby  necks  would  now  and  then  flash 
in  the  sun  with  gem-like  radiance  ; and  as 
they  now  and  then  hovered  motionless,  the 
broadly-expanded  tail,  whose  outer  feathers 
are  crimson-purple,  but  when  intercepting 
the  sun’s  rays  transmit  orange-coloured 
light,  added  much  to  their  beauty.  A little 
Banana  Quit,  that  was  peeping  among  the 
blossoms  in  his  own  quiet  way,  seemed  now 
and  then  to  look  with  surprise  on  the  com- 
batants ; but  when  the  one  had  driven  his 
rival  to  a longer  distance  than  usual,  the 
victor  set  upon  the  unoffending  Quit,  who 
soon  yielded  the  point,  and  retired,  humbly 
enough,  to  a neighbouring  tree.  The  war, 
for  it  was  a thorough  campaign,  a regular 
succession  of  battles,  lasted  fully  an  hour, 
and  then  I was  called  away  from  the  post 
of  observation.  Both  of  the  Humming-birds 
appeared  to  be  adult  males.” 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  article,  our 
author  observes  that  the  interior  of  flowers 
is  almost  always  inhabited  by  very  small 
insects,  and  that  he  believes  it  is  principally 
to  pick  out  these  that  the  Humming-birds 
probe  the  tubular  nectaries  of  blossoms.  That 
they  also  pursue  flies  on  the  wing  seems, 
however,  no  less  certain  ; for  he  has  often 
| seen  the  Mango,  just  before  night-fall,  flut- 

tcring  round  the  top  of  a tree  on  which  were 
no  blossoms,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  ‘ 
it  turned  hither  and  thither,  while  hovering  | 
in  a perpendicular  position,  it  was  manifest 
that  it  was  catching  minute  insects.  This  , 
species  (he  says)  when  flying  often  flirt*  and  I 
flutters  the  tail  in  a peculiar  manner,  throw-  | 
ing  it  in  as  he  hangs  perpendicularly  in  mid 
air,  when  the  appearance  of  the  broad  lus- 
trous feathers,  expanded  like  a fan,  is  par-  ! 
ticularly  beautiful.  The  length  of  the  Mango  ' 
Humming-bird  is  rather  more  than  fire  j 
inches  ; and  in  expanse  it  somewhat  exceeds 
seven  inches. 

The  Vervain  Humming-bird.  ( WrJlinuyi 
humilia).  The  male  of  this  species  is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  it*  wings 
expanded  being  three  and  a half.  The  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  metallic  green  ; 
wings  purplish  black,  tail  deep  black  : chin 
and  throat,  white  speckled  with  black  ; breast 
white  ; sides  metallic  green  ; belly  whitish, 
each  feather  tipped  with  jrreen  ; under  tail- 
coverts  white,  faintly  tipped  with  green. 
The  female  is  rather  less  than  the  male ; ji 
and  of  a yellower  green  above,  which  de- 
scends half  way  down  upon  the  tail : whole 
under  parts  pure  white,  unspotted,  and  un- 
tinged with  green  ; tail-feathers,  except  the 
uropygials,  tipped  with  white.  Lrides,  beak,  j 
and  feet  black. 

“ The  West  Indian  Vervain  ( Staehytar-  • 
pheta),"  a°  Mr.  Gosse  informs  us,”  is  one  of 
the  most  common  weeds  in  neglected  pas-  j 
tures,  shooting  up  everywhere  it*  slender 
columns,  set  around  with  blue  flowers,  to 
the  height  of  a foot.  About  these  our  little 
Humming-bird  is  abundant  during  the  sum-  j 
mer  months,  probing  the  azure  blossoms  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground.  It  visits  the  | 
spikes  in  succession,  flitting  from  one  to 
another,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  honey-  j 
bee,  and  with  the  same  business-like  in-  | 
dustry  and  application.  In  the  winter,  the  ] 
abundance  of  other  flowers  and  the  paucity  i 
of  vervain-blossoms,  induce  its  attention  to  ! 
the  hedgerows  and  woods.  I have  some-  : 
times  watched,  with  much  delight,  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  little  species  at  the  moringa 
tree.  When  only  one  is  present,  he  pursues 
the  round  of  the  blossoms  soberly  enough, 
sucking  as  he  goes,  and  now  and  anon  sitting 
quietly  on  a twig.  But  if  two  are  about  the 
tree,  one  will  fly  off.  and, suspending  himself 
in  the  air  a few  \ ards  distant,  the  other  pre- 
sently shoots  off  to  him,  and  then,  without 
touching  each  other,  they  mount  upward 
with  a strong  rushing  of  wings,  |>erhaps  for 
five  hundred  feet.  Then  the'  separate,  and 
each  shoots  diagonally  towards  the  ground, 
like  a ball  from  a rifle’,  and  wheeling  round, 
comes  up  to  the  blossoms  again,  and  sucks, 
and  sucks,  as  if  it  had  not  moved  away  at 
all.  Frequently  one  alone  will  mount  in 
this  manner,  or  dart  on  invisible  wing  dia-  , 
gonally  upward,  looking  exactly  like  a 
humble-bee.  Indeed,  the  figure  of  the  smaller 
Humming-birds  on  the  wing,  their  rapidity,  j 
their  arrowy  course,  and  their  whole  manner  ‘ 
of  flight,  are  entirely  those  of  an  insect  ; | 
and  one  who  has  watched  the  flight  of  a j 
large  beetle  or  bee.  will  have  a very  good  j 
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i Idea  of  the  form  of  one  of  these  tropic  gemsi 
f painted  against  the  sky.  I have  observed 
iall  our  three  species  at  one  time  engaged  in 
‘Fucking  the  blossoms  of  themoringa  at  Con- 
sent ; and  have  noticed  that  whereas  Polyt- 
musand  Mango  expand  and  depress  the  tail, 
•when  hovering  before  flowers,  Humilis,  on 
;:the  contrary,  for  the  most  part  erects  the 
tail,  but  not  invariably.  The  present  is  the 
only  Humming-bird  that  I am  acquainted 
‘With,  that  has  a real  song.  Soon  after  sun- 
irise  in  the  spring  months,  it  is  fond  of  sitting 
on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  mango  or  orange 
rtree,  where  it  warbles,  in  a very  weak  but 
ivery  sweet  tone,  a continuous  melody,  for 
■ten  minutes  at  a time  : it  has  little  variety. 
'-The  others  have  only  a pertinacious  chirp- 
ing.” 

“ One  day  in  June,”  observes  Mr.  Gosse, 
rwhile  speaking  of  their  mode  of  nidifleation 
dn  the  zig-zag  terraces  cut  in  the  mountain 
roads  of  Jamaica,  “ I found  two  nests  at- 
tached to  twigs  of  bamboo,  and  one  just 
■commenced.  Two  parallel  twigs  were  con- 
nected together  by  spiders’  webs,  profusely 
but  irregularly  stretched  across,  and  these 
held  a layer  of  silk-cotton,  which  just  filled 
up  the  6pace  (about  an  inch  square)  between 
them.  This  was  the  base.  The  others  were 
complete  cups  of  silk-cotton  exceedingly 
'compact  and  neat,  ornamented  outside  with 
bits  of  gray  lichen,  stuck  about.  Usually 
■the  nest  is  placed  on  a joint  of  a bamboo 
branch,  and  the  diverging  twigs  are  em- 
braced by  the  base.  The  nest  is  about  the 
:size  of  half  a walnut-shell,  if  divided  not 
•.lengthwise,  but  transversely.  To  see  the 
bird  sitting  in  this  tiny  structure  is  amusing. 
[The  head  and  tail  are  both  excluded,  the 
flatter  erect  like  a wren’s  : and  the  bright 
eyes  glance  in  every  direction.  One  of  these 
contained  two  eggs,  the  other  a single  young 
one  nearly  fledged.”  * * * “ Several  times 
I have  enclosed  a nest  of  eggs  in  a gauzed 
cage,  with  the  dam,  taken  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting ; but  in  no  case  did  she  surv  ive  twenty- 
four  hours’  confinement,  or  take  the  slightest 
.notice  of  her  nest.  When  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  domesticate  a colony  of  Polytnus, 
an  opportunity  offered  to  add  this  minute 
species  to  my  aviary.  For  at  that  time  two 
:large  tamarind-trees  very  near  the  house 
»were  in  full  blossom,  and  round  them  the 
• Vervain  Humming-bird  was  swarming. 
.They  flocked  together  like  bees,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  their  humming,  as  if  in  the 
■ neighbourhood  of  a hive.  We  caught  several 
•of  them  with  the  net,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  them;  they  were  indomitably  timid.  When 
turned  into  the  room,  they  shot  away  into 
the  loftiest  angle  of  the  ceiling,  and  there 
‘hovered  motionless,  or  sometimes  slowly 
turning  as  if  on  a pivot,  their  wings  all  the 
time  vibrating  with  such  extraordinary  ve- 
locity as  to  be  visible  only  as  a semicircular 
ifllm  on  each  side."  • « » “ The  spirit  of 
curiosity  is  manifested  by  this  little  bird  as 
■well  as  by  the  larger  species.  When  struck 
i at,  it  will  return  in  a moment,  and  peep  into 
the  net,  or  hover  just  in  front  of  one’s  face.” 
’The  magnificent  work  of  Mr.  Oould  on  this 
family,  and  the  no  less  elegant  and  admir- 
able book  of  M.  Bourcier,  will  leave  little  to 


be  done  in  the  illustration  of  the  members 
of  this  “ angelically  graceful  group.” 

TROGON.  ( Curncui .)  A genus  of  Scan- 
sorial  birds,  mostly  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  They  differ  so  much  in  the  various 
stages  of  growth,  that  it  has  caused  consider- 
able confusion  of  species  ; but  as  they  all 
agree  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  the  de- 
scription of  one  will  suffice.  — Titooox  Cu- 
rucui.  This  bird  is  ten  inches  and  a half  in 
length:  beak  pale  yellow, the  under  man- 
dible armed  with  stiff  black  bristles  ; head, 
neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
shining  green,  with  a blue  gloss  in  certain 
lights  ; wing-coverts  bluish-gray,  marked 
with  many  undulating  black  lines  ; quills 
black,  with  part  of  the  shafts  white  ; the 
breast,  belly,  sides,  and  under  tail-coverts  of 
a beautiful  red  ; thighs  dusky  ; upper  surface 
of  the  tail  green,  except  the  three  outer 
feathers,  which  are  blackish,  and  crossed 
with  nnrrow  transverse  lines  of  gray  ; tail 
wedge-shaped  ; legs  brown.  It  is  a very 
solitary  bird,  being  found  only  in  the  thickest 
forests  ; and  in  the  pairing  time  the  male  has 
a very  melancholy  note  (by  which  his  haunts 
are  discovered),  which  is  never  uttered  at  any 
other  time  than  while  the  female  is  sitting, 
for  us  soon  as  the  young  make  their  appear- 
ance he  becomes  again  perfectly  mute.  They 
begin  to  pair  in  April,  and  build  in  the  hole 
of  a rotten  tree,  laying  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s,  on  the  de- 
cayed dust,  or  if  there  be  no  dust,  they  bruise 
the  sound  wood  into  powder  by  means  of 
their  strong  bill.  The  young  when  first 
hatched  are  quite  destitute  of  feathers  ; the 
head  disproportionately  large,  and  the  legs 
very  long:  the  old  birds  feed  them  with  small 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  insects  ; and  when 
able  to  shift  for  themselves,  desert  them  and 
return  to  their  solitary  huunts  till  August  or 
September  ; when  they  are  again  instinc- 
tively prompted  to  produce  another  brood. 
To  this  genus  belongs  the  gorgeous  long- 
tailed Trogon  or  Qiiezal , the  feathers  of 
whicu  were  allowed  to  be  worn  only  by 
Mexicans  of  the  highest  rank  in  former 
times. 

Mr.  Edwards  thus  speaks  of  those  he  saw 
while  pursuing  his  voyage  up  the  Amazon. 
“ There  were  half  a dozen  varieties, differing 
in  size  — from  the  T.  viridia,  a small  species 
whose  body  was  scarcely  larger  than  many 
of  our  sparrows,  to  the  Curucua  grande  (Ca- 
lurus  auricepx ),  twice  the  size  of  a jay.  All 
have  long  spreading  tails,  and  their  dense 
plumage  makes  them  appear  of  greater  size 
than  the  reality.  They  are  solitary  birds  ; 
and  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon, may  be  observed  sitting,  singly  or  in 
pairs,  some  species  upon  the  tallest  trees,  and 
others  but  a few  feet  above  the  ground,  with 
tails,  outspread  and  drooping,  watching  for 
passing  insects.  Their  appetites  appeased, 
they  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the 
shade,  uttering  at  intervals  a mournful  note, 
well  imitated  by  their  common  name,  ctiru- 
qua.  This  would  betray  them  to  the  hunter, 
but  they  are  great  ventriloquists,  and  it  is 
often  impossible  to  discover  them,  although 
they  are  directly  above  one’s  head.  The 
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species  vary  in  colouring  as  in  size,  but  the 
backs  of  all  are  of  a lustrous  green  or  blue, 
and  bellies  of  red,  or  pink,  or  yellow.  The 
curucua  grande  is  occasionally  seen  at  Barra; 
but,  frequenting  the  tallest  forests,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  obtained.  We 
ottered  a high  price  for  a specimen,  and  em- 
ployed half  the  garrison  for  this  single  bird 
without  success.  They  reported  that  they 
every  day  saw  them,  and  frequently  shot  at 
them ; but  that  they  never  would  come 
down.  Their  feathers  were  so  loose,  that,  in 
falling  when  shot,  they  almost  invariably 
lost  many  ; and  thus,  together  with  the  ten- 
derness of  their  skins,  made  them  the  most 
difficult  of  birds  to  preserve.” 

TROGONOTHERIUM.  [See  Sutpl] 
TROOPIALS.  ( Cassicus : Icterus:  Xan- 
thornus.)  Passerine  birds,  in  which  the  beak 
is  large,  conical,  thick  at  the  base,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  point.  Their  manners  some- 
what approach  the  Starlings : they  fre- 
quently construct  their  nests  close  together, 
aud  feed  on  insects  and  grain  ; and  when  in 
numerous  flocks  they  commit  great  ravages 
in  cultivated  districts,  especially  in  maize 
plantations.  In  his  voyage  up  the  river 
Amazon,  in  1846,  Mr.  Edwards  was  much 
struck  with  their  nests,  and  from  his  lately 
published  narrative  we  make  the  following 
extract -.  — “The  most  singular  nests,  and 
most  worthy  of  description,  were  those  of 
the  Troopials  ( Cassicus  icteronotus , Swain.), 
a large  black  bird,  much  marked  with  yel- 
low, and  frequently  seen  in  cages. . Their 
native  name  is  Japim.  They  build  in  colo- 
nies pensile  nests  of  grass,  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  having  an  opening  for  entrance  near 
the  top.  Upon  one  tree  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  and  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm,  were 
forty-five  nests  of  these  birds,  built  one  upon 
another,  often  one  depending  from  another, 
and  completely  concealing  all  the  tree-top 
except  a few  outermost  leaves  ; at  a distance 
the  whole  resembled  a huge  basket.  Part 
of  these  nests  belonged  to  the  Red-rumped 
Troopial  (C.  hcemorrhous') ; and  a singular 
varietj’  of  Oriole,  the  Ruff-necked  of  Latham, 
called  Araona  or  Rice-bird,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  cow-bird,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
Troopials’  nests,  leaving  the  young  to  the 
care  of  their  foster-mothers.  Usually  Troo- 
pials build  nearer  houses,  and  are  always 
welcome,  being  friendly  sociable  birds,  ever 
ready  to  repay  man’s  protection  by  a song. 
Often  in  such  situations  large  trees  are  seen 
with  hundreds  of  these  nests  dependent  from 
the  limbs  and  swaying  in  the  wind.  A 
colony  which  had  settled  upon  a tall  palm 
near  the  mill  was  one  night  entirely  robbed 
of  eggs  by  a lizard.  Snakes  are  sometimes 
the  depredators,  and,  between  all  their  ene- 
mies, the  poor  birds  of  every  species  are 
robbed  repeatedly.  Probably  owing  to  this 
cause  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  more  than 
two  eggs  in  one  nest.  The  Red-rumpcd 
Troopials  shot  in  this  place  were  of  different 
sizes,  some  being  several  inches  longer  than 
others,  although  all  were  in  mature  plumage. 
I Their  nests  were  perhaps  larger  than  those 
of  the  J apiras,  but  differed  in  no  other  respect. 
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The  eggs  were  white,  «j*/tted  with  brown, 
and  particularly  on  the  larger  end.  The 
Jupirn'b  eggs  were  cream-coloured,  arid  simi- 
lar lv  spotted  ; and  the  eggs  of  the  ruff-  | 
necked  orioles  were  large  In  proportion  to  | 
the  size  of  the  bird,  bluuh  in  colour,  and 
much  spotted,  aud  lined  with  dark  brown.” 

TROPIC- BIRD.  (Pha?Um.)  A genu*  of 
Palmipede  bird*,  distinguished  by  two  long 
slender  tail-feathers,  and  well  known  to 
navigators  as  the  harbinger*  of  the  tropic*. 
They  are  characterized  by  extraordinary 
length  of  wing  and  feeble  feet  ; they  are  ac- 
cordingly well  formed  for  flight,  ana  disport 
in  the  air  far  at  6ea:  when  on  land,  to  which 
they  seldom  resort  for  any  length  of  time 
together,  except  at  the  period  of  nidification, 
they  are  seen  perching  on  rock*  and  tree*. 
Two  species  only  are  known  : Phaeton  asLiter 
reus  and  Phaeton  phamicurus. 

The  Common  Tbopic-bied  ( PhaZton  adht- 
reus)  is  about  the  size  of  a Partridge,  and 
has  very  long  wings  : the  bill  is  red.  with  an 
angle  under  the  lower  mandible,  like  those  | 
of  the  Gull  kind,  of  which  it  is  a species  : the  < 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  black,  which  ends  i 
in  a point  towards  the  back  of  the  head:  ' 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  quill-feather*  to-  I 
wards  their  ends  are  black  tipped  with  white:  ! 
all  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  white,  except  the  J 
back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  line*  i 
of  black  : the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a yermillion  : 
red  : the  toes  are  webbed  : the  tail  consist*  I 
of  two  long  straight  narrow  feathers  almost  1 > 
of  equal  breadth  from  their  quills  to  their  : 
points.  These  birds  are  rarely  seen  but  be-  't 
tween  the  tropics,  at  the  remotest  distance  ; 
from  land.  Their  name  seems  to  imply  the 
limit  of  their  abode  ; and,  indeed  they  are 
seldom  seen  but  a few  degrees  north  or  south  j 
of  either  tropic. 

Nothing,  says  Lesson,  who  had  good  oppor-  ■ 
tunities  of  observing  both  species  of  the  ; 
Tropic-bird,  can  be  more  graceful  than  their  , 
flight.  They  glide  along,  most  frequently  : 
without  any  motion  of  the  wing,  on  the  sus-  j 
taining  air,  but  at  times  this  smooth  pro-  i 
gression  is  interrupted  by  suddec  jerk*. 
When  they  perceive  a ship,  they  never  fail  ! 
to  sail  round  it,  as  if  to  reconnoitre.  They  ; 
ordinarily  return  every  evening  to  the  land,  .j 
to  roost  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  where  they  I* 
place  their  nests.  Their  food  appears  to  ! 
consist  entirely  of  fish.  The  long  feathers  of  lj 
the  tail  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  the  ; 
greater  part  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  or- 
naments of  dress. 

TROPIDORHYNCIIUS.  [See  Fkiae-  j 
BIKD.] 

TROUT.  {SaJmo  fario.')  The  common 
name  of  Trout  is  given  to  several  species  of 
the  genus  Salmo.  The  one  we  are  about  to 
describe  in  this  place  is  the  well-known  ' 
Rivkr  Titot’T.a  valuable  fish.which  frequents 
most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Great  Britain,  I 
affording  much  diversion  to  the  angler,  and. 
from  its  vigilance  and  caution,  combined  with  i 
its  boldness  and  activity,  requiring  all  his  i 
patience  and  no  little  skill.  The  colours  of 
the  Trout,  and  its  spots,  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent waters,  and  in  different  season* ; it  j 
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! being  remarked  that  those  that  inhabit  clear, 
! swift,  and  shallow  streams,  and  live  mostly 
on  insect  food,  have  the  most  brilliant  red 
j spots  on  the  sides,  and  their  flesh  is  of  the 
finest  quality ; whilst  those  which  are 
obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  aquatic  vegetables 
i are  dull  in  colour,  and  their  flesh  is  less  deli- 
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cate.  The  Common  River  Trout  is  gene- 
rally from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
from  three  quarters  to  a pound  and  a half  in 
weight ; sometimes,  however,  but  not  often, 
considerably  exceeding  it : the  form  of  the 
head  is  blunt  ; the  eye  large,  the  irides  sil- 
very, with  a tinge  of  pink  ; the  teeth  nume- 
rous, strong,  and  curving  inw  ards,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  vomer  : the 
convexity  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  outline 
nearly  similar  ; and  the  scales  small.  The 
colour  of  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  sides 
is  made  up  of  numerous  dark  reddish-brown 
spots  on  a yellow-brown  ground  ; about  a 
dozen  bright  red  spots  along  the  lateral  line, 
with  a few  other  red  spots  above  and  below 
it  ; the  lower  part  of  the  sides  golden  yellow; 
belly  and  under  surface  silvery  white  ; dorsal 
fin  and  tail  light  brown,  with  numerous 
darker  brown  spots  ; the  adipose  fin  brown, 
frequently  with  one  or  two  darker  brown 
spots,  and  edged  with  red  ; the  pectoral, 
ventral,  and  anal  fins  uniform  pale  orange- 
brown.  The  female  fish  is  of  a brighter  and 
more  beautiful  appearance  than  the  male. 

In  streams  that  flow  rapidly  over  gravelly 
or  rocky  bottoms,  the  Trout  are  generally 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
their  spots  and  colours  : and  they  are  finest 
in  appearance  and  flavour  from  the  end  of 
May  till  towards  the  end  of  September  ; an 
effect  produced  by  the  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  nutritious  food  obtained  during 
that  period.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  remarks 
that  “each  species  of  Trout  has  its  pecu- 
liarities of  colour  : but  the  common  Trout 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class  : the  varia- 
tions of  its  tints  and  spots,  from  golden- 
yellow  to  crimson  and  greenish-black,  are 
almost  infinite,  and  depend,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, on  the  nature  of  its  food  ; for  the  co- 
lours are  always  the  most  brilliant  in  those 
fish  that  feed  on  the  water-shrimp ; and 
those  are,  also,  the  most  highly  prized  for 
the  table.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the 
brightness  of  the  colours  is  not  diminished 
when  the  fish  dies  ; for,  even  after  he  has 
been  played  witn  for  an  hour  or  longer  by 
the  practised  angler,  and  at  length  is  brought 
floating  upon  his  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  and  thrown  upon  the  hank  flounder- 
ing, till,  gasping  with  distant  and  feeble 
motions,  he  is  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or 
dies  from  exhaustion,  his  scaly  splcudour  is 
os  bright  as  before." 


It  is  observed  that  during  the  day  the 
larger-sized  fish  move  but  little  from  their 
accustomed  haunts ; but  towards  evening 
and  during  the  night  they  rove  in  search  of 
small  fish,  insects,  and  their  various  larvaj, 
upon  which  they  feed  with  eagerness.  With 
ud  food,  however,  do  they  seem  so  delighted 
as  with  the  May-fly.  The  young  Trout  fry 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  day  sporting  on 
the  shallow  gravelly  scours  of  the  stream, 
where  the  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
or  the  greater  caution  of  larger  aud  older 
fish,  prevents  their  appearance.  The  season 
of  spawning  with  the  Trout  is  generally  in 
Cctober,  at  which  time  the  under  jaw  of  the 
old  male  exhibits  in  a smaller  degree  the 
elongation  and  curvature  observed  in  the 
male  Salmon.  The  stomach  of  this  fish  is 
uncommonly  thick  aud  strong  ; but  this  cir- 
cumstance is  observed  to  be  nowhere  so  re- 
markable as  in  those  found  in  some  of  the 
Irish  lakes,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
county  of  Galway.  These  are  called  Gil- 
laroo  Trouts  : on  the  most  accurate  ex- 
amination, however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  specifically  diflereut  from  the 
common  Trout,  but  by  living  much  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Crustacea,  and  swallowing 
small  stones  at  the  same  time,  their  stomachs 
acquire  a much  greater  degree  of  thickness, 
and  a kind  of  muscular  appearance,  so  as  to 
resemble  a sort  of  gizzard.  [See  Salmon- 
Trout.] 

TRUMPET-FISH.  {Centriscus  scolopax.) 
This  is  a singular  looking  small  Acanthop- 
terygious  fish,  sometimes  culled  the  Sea 
Snipe.  Its  body  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  long  tubular  beak, 
which  seems  well  adapted  for  drawing  from 
among  the  sea-weed  and  mud  the  minute 
Crustacea  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  feed. 
Ou  the  back  is  a slight  ridge  ; and  the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a strong,  pointed 
spine,  movable  und  serrated,  constituting  a 
formidable  weapon  of  defence.  The  colour 
of  the  back  is  red,  the  sides  lighter  red  ; the 
sides  of  the  head  and  belly  silvery,  tinged 
with  a golden  hue  ; the  scales  on  the  body 
hard  and  rough  ; and  the  fins  of  a grayish 
white.  The  Trumpet-fish  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  flesh  is  reckoned 
good.  [See  Aulostoma.] 

TRUNK-FISH.  [See  Ostracion.] 
TRYGON.  [See  Ray  : Stino-Ray.] 

TUBICOLiE.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
I Anellidce , comprehending  those  which  live 
in  tubes.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is 
the  Serpula , the  Bhell  of  which  is  formed  of 
calcareous  matter,  resembling  that  of  the 
shells  of  Mollusca,  and  apparently  secreted 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a similar 
manner.  They  are  generally  found  cluster- 
ing in  masses,  attached  to  the  surface  of  i 
8 tones,  shells,  or  other  bodies,  which  have 
been  for  any  length  of  time  immersed  in  the 
sea,  and  more  or  less  contorted  according  to 
the  position  in  which  they  grow.  The  ani- 
mal residing  in  this  shell  has  its  branchial 
filaments  or  gill-tufts  ull  assembled  round 
the  head  ; where  they  form  a puir  of  fan- 
like appenduges,  usually  possessing  very 
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brilliant  colours.  At  the  base  of  each  series 
is  a fleshy  filament,  one  of  which  is  pro- 
longed and  dilated  at  its  extremity  into  a 
flat  disc,  which  fits  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
and  serves  to  close  it  when  the  animal  is 
withdrawn  into  the  tube.  These  groups  are 
found  in  tropical  regions,  where  they  usually 
form  their  habitations  in  the  midst  of  corals, 
and  lengthen  their  tubes  as  the  coral  is  built 
up  around  them.  Numerous  smaller  species 
are  also  found  on  our  own  coasts,  6ome  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  hues 
of  their  expanded  gills.  Others  there  are 
which  do  not  form  their  tubes  by  a calca- 
! reous  exudation  from  their  own  bodies,  but 
by  cementing  together  particles  of  shell, 

| sand,  &c.,  by  means  of  a glutinous  secretion. 

j TUBIFERA.  The  name  given  by  La- 
] marck  to  an  order  of  the  class  Polypi , com- 
prising those  which  are  united  upon  a com- 
; mon  substance  fixed  at  its  base,  and  whose 
! surface  is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with 
retractile  hollow  tubes. 

TUBULARIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Corallines  which  have  tubes  of  a horny  sub- 
stance, simple  or  branched,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  the  polypes  are  protruded. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  stagnant  fresh 
water ; but  the  Tubularia  marina  have  two 
ranges  of  tentacula,  the  exterior  as  rays  the 
interior  as  a tuft. 

j TUBULIBRAUCHIATA.  An  order  of 
hermaphrodite  Gastcropodous  Molluscs,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  the  shell  in  the 
form  of  a more  or  less  irregular  tube  in 
which  the  branchiae  are  lodged. 

TUCUTUCO.  (Ctenomys  Braziliensis .)  A 
curious  small  animal,  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, described  by  Mr.  Darwin  ns  a rodent, 
with  the  habits  of  a mole.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
is  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  be  seen  when  at  liberty.  It  lives 
almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefers  a 
sandy  soil  with  a gentle  inclination.  The 
burrows  are  said  not  to  be  deep,  but  of  great 
length.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits; 
and  their  principal  food  is  afforded  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  is  the  object  of  their 
extensive  and  superficial  burrows.  This 
animal  is  universally  known  by  a very  pecu- 
liar noise,  which  it  makes  when  beneath  the 
ground.  A person,  the  first  time  he  hears 
it,  is  much  surprised  ; for  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  whence  it  comes,  nor  is  it  possible  to  J 
guess  what  kind  of  creature  utters  it.  The 
noise  consists  of  a short,  but  not  rough,  nasal 
grunt,  which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in 
quick  succession  ; the  first  grunt  is  not  so 
loud,  but  a little  longer,  and  more  distinct 
thau  the  three  following  : the  musical  time 
of  the  whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is 
uttered.  The  name  Tucutuco  is  given  in 
imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  times  of  the 
day,  where  this  animal  is  abundant,  the 
noise  may  be  beard,  and  sometimes  directly 
beneath  one's  feet.  When  kept  in  a room 
the  Tucutucos  move  about  slowly  and  clum- 
sily, which  appears  owing  to  the  outward 
action  of  their  hind  legs  ; and  they  are  like- 
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wise  quite  incapable  of  jumping  the  smallest 
vertical  height,  which  is  accounted  for  by  1 
the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  not  being  at- 
tached by  a ligamentum  teres.  When  eating,  , 
they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  hold  the 
piece  in  their  fore  paws — Mr.  Darwin  ob- 
serves, that  the  wide  plains  north  of  tlie  Rio 
Colorado  are  undermined  by  these  animals  ; | i 
and  near  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  where  Pa-  ,| 
tagonia  blends  with  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
whole  Eandy  country  forms  a great  warren 
for  the  Tucutuco. 

TUI.  The  native  name  of  a Passerine 
bird  of  New  Zealand;  it  is  called  by  some 
the  “ Parson  Bird,”  and  by  others  the 
“ Mocking  Bird.”  It  is  the  ProrOicmadcra 
(merops)  cincinnata  [which  see]. 

TUNIC  AT  A.  An  order  of  Acephalous 

Mollusca ; for  a lucid  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  which,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
4 History  of  British  Mollusca  and  their  Sheila,  fl 
by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  and  Sylv.  Han-  . 
ley,  F. L. S.’  “The  Tunicata  are  Mollusca  : 
which  have  no  true  shell,  but  are  enveloped  J 
in  a coriaceous  tunic  or  mantle  ; whence 
their  name.  This  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a sac  with  two  openings,  or  else  is  shaped  j 
like  a tube,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions 
open  at  both  ends.  Within  the  tunic  we 
find  the  viscera,  consisting  of  well-defined  j 
organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  diges-  j 
tion,  and  a muscular  and  a nervous  system. 
The  branchial  organ  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a sac,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  ‘ 
alimentary  canal,  of  which  it  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  antechamber,  and  i3  never  arranged 
in  distinct  leaflets,  as  it  is  in  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  conchifera.  The  circulation  of  , i 
their  blood  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  J 
fluctuations  and  periodical  changes  of  direc-  I j 
tion.  They  have  no  distinct  head,  and  no  ! i 
organs  serving  as  arms  or  feet.  Sometimes 
they  are  free,  more  usually  fixed ; but  in  ail  ; j 
cases  free  during  some  portion  of  their  exist-  ; 
ence.  Some  are  simple,  some  present  various  j 
degrees  of  combination  ; some  are  simple  in  j 
one  generation,  combined  in  another.  They  j 
ore  all  dwellers  in  the  sea.  Their  various 
states  and  structures  enable  naturalists  to 
group  them  under  several  well-marked 
tribes,  of  most  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  British  seas.  The  best  classification  , 
of  them  is  that  proposed  by  Professor  Milne 
Edwards.  He  divides  them  into  three  sub- 
orders, of  which  the  Salpa,  the  Ascidia.  and 
the  Pyrosoma  are  the  types,  and  subdivides  ; 
i the  Ascidians  proper  into  simple,  social,  and 
compound.  Of  all,  except  the  Pyrosoma, 
we  have  British  examples.  I 

“These  animals  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  all-observing  Aristotle.  Like  most  phi- 
losophic naturalists,  the  question  of  the  die-  [ 
tinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  had  for  him  great  attractions,  j 
The  Ascidia  was  one  of  the  many  creatures  J 
which  lie  examined,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  | 
definite  information  respecting  such  distinc- 
tion. Its  inert  and  sponge-like  form,  footed  i 
to  the  ground,  seemed  to  indicate  a vegetable 
nature  ; but  Aristotle  was  not  content  with  j 
a mere  external  survey  — he  explored  its  | 
internal  structure,  and  soon  perceived  1U  ( 
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highly  animal  condition,"  &c.  &c.  “It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  very  lately  the  Asci- 
dians  have  again  played  a part  in  that 
much- vexed  question  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables."  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  pursued,  with  much  ability, 
| in  the  work  from  which  the  foregoing  is 
extracted,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers.  [See  Salpa  in  Supplement.] 

j TUNNY.  ( Thimnus  vulgaris .)  This 
I Acanthopterygious  fish  has  been  known  arid 
J celebrated  from  a very  remote  period,  and 
at  present  forms  & valuable  source  of  profit 
I to  the  inhabitants  of  the  uorthern  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
where  in  the  summer  season  they  resort  in 
| vast  shoals,  and  are  taken  in  large  nets,  or 
by  means  of  what  the  Italians  call  the  ton- 
i naro.  Though  bearing  a general  resem- 
blance to  the  Mackerel  in  form,  it  is  a far 
! larger  and  stouter  fish.  Each  jaw  is  fur- 
I nished  with  a row  of  small  sharp-pointed 
teeth,  slightly  curved  inwards  ; the  tongue 
and  inside  of  the  mouth  very  dark  coloured  ; 
tlie  cheeks  are  covered  with  long,  narrow, 
pointed  scales  ; the  operculum  smooth  : the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  each  followed  by 
nine  small  finlets  ; and  the  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped. The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  very 
dark  blue  ,•  the  belly  a light  gray,  spotted 
with  silvery  white  : the  first  dorsal  fin,  pec- 
torals, and  ventrals,  black  ; the  second  dorsal 
and  anal,  nearly  flesh-colour,  with  a silvery 
tint ; the  finlets  above  and  below  yellowish, 
tipped  with  black.  Mr.  Yarrell,  quoting  the 
llsi.  of  Mr.  Couch,  states  that  “ the  Tunny 
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appears  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  summer  and 
autumn  ; but  is  not  often  taken,  because  it 
, does  not  swallow  a bait,  or  at  least  the 
; fishermen  use  no  bait  that  is  acceptable  to 
it ; and  its  size  and  strength  seldom  suffer 
i it  to  become  entangled  in  their  nets.  It 
1 feeds  on  Pilchards,  Herrings,  and  perhaps 
most  other  small  fishes ; but  the  Skipper 
(£«ox  Baums ) seems  to  be  a favourite  prey  ; 
for  it  not  only  compels  it  to  seek  another 
element  for  safety,  hut  will  also  spring  to  a 
considerable  height  after  it,  usually  across 
its  course,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
strike  down  its  prey  with  its  tail." 

The  Tunny  sometimes  ucquircs  an  im- 
mense size,  some  having  been  taken  which 
measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  weighed 
five  hundred  pounds  : the  specimens,  how- 
ever, do  not  usually  exceed  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  flesh  is  considered  very  de- 
licious though  very  solid  food  ; as  firm  as 
Stunjeon,  but  of  u finer  flavour.  Jt  is  dressed 
in  a variety  of  ways  in  Prance  ; served  as  a 
ragout,  as  soup,  plain  broiled  or  fried,  mode 
into  pies,  or  pickled  and  eaten  cold,  as  we 
eat  pickled  salmon.  [See  Bo.vito.] 


TUPAIA.  A genus  of  remarkable  in- 
sectivorous animals,  of  which  there  are  only 
three  species  at  present  known,  and  these 
are  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  Their 
habits  are  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  fruit 
and  insects  ; but  instead  of  being  decidedly 
terrestrial,  they  lead  the  life  of  Squirrels, 
whose  appearance  they  greatly  resemble, 
and  whose  sprightliness  and  activity  they 
almost  rivul.  They  have  soft  glistening  hair 
and  a long  bushy  tail ; aud  were  it  not  for 
their  long,  pointed  muzzle,  they  could  not 
be  easily  distinguished  at  a distance  from 
Squirrels.  The  name  of  Baiucring  is  as  often 
given  to  this  animal  as  Tupaia. 

TURBINELLA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollusea,  inhabiting  a large,  heavy,  and 
rather  fusiform  shell ; turbinated  ; thick  and 
wide  near  the  apex ; spire  short ; aperture 
rather  narrow,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an 
open  canal  : left  lip  with  from  three  to  five 
distinct  plaits,  which  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell.  They  are  found  in  the 
Indian  and  African  oceans. 

TURBO  : TURBINIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusea,  character- 
ized by  having  a shell  of  a regular  turbinated 
form,  with  an  entire  und  rounded  mouth. 
The  largest  and  perhaps  the  best-known 
species  is  the  Turbo  marmoratus ; but  there 
are  numerous  others;  and  wc  cannot,  perhaps, 
give  a clearer  or  more  interesting  account  of 
the  genus  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Popu- 
lar Conchology  " of  Agnes  Cutlow  : “ Shdl 
rather  turretted,  base  not  flattened  ; mouth 
round  ; lips  not  united  ; outer  lip  thin  ; an 
operculum,  shelly  aud  solid.  Animal , head 
having  two  pointed  tentacula,  with  eyes  at 
the  base  ; foot  short.  Thirty-four  species 
recent,  and  four  fossil.  The  shells  of  this 
genus,  if  placed  upon  their  mouths,  will 
stand  steadily  in  that  position,  with  the 
axis  very  much  inclined.  They  are  brought  ; 
from  China,  India,  Africa,  &c.  The  Turbo  I 
littoreus , or  common  Periwinkle,  is  used  by  ! 
mankind  as  an  article  of  food,  aud  is  found  I 
on  the  shores  of  England  in  great  numbers.  ; 
In  Sweden,  where  they  also  abound,  they 
serve  to  prognosticate  the  approaching  state 
of  the  weather;  the  peasants  having  observed 
that  whenever  the  periwinkles  ascend  the 
rocks  it  is  a sure  sign  of  a storm  being  near, 
as  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  the  dashing  of  the  : 
waves  ; on  the  contrary,  when  they  make  a 
descent  upon  the  sand  it  is  an  indication  of 
a calm.  In  hot  countries  some  species  are 
often  seen  on  the  trees  near  the  coast,  and 
on  the  rocks  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  ; they  remain  stationary  on  the 
latter  during  the  hottest  hours,  even  when  it 
is  painful  to  walk  on  them  from  their  great 
heat : they  leave  the  water  curly  in  the 
morning,  but  return  at  night.  These  cir- 
cumstances prove  that,  although  marine, 
many  Bpeeies  are  amphibious.  These  shells 
arc  often  higlily  iridescent ; and  the  mouth 
in  some  species,  as  the  Turbo  Chrysostom  us , 
is  of  a deep  and  beautiful  golden  colour." 

TURBOT.  ( Plcuroncctcs  maximus.)  Of 
all  our  Flatfishes  this  is  both  the  best  and 
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one  of  the  largest ; and  when  we  consider 
that  the  number  brought  to  Billingsgate 
market  alone  amounts  to  about  90,000  in  one 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  they  are 
sometimes  scarce  and  dear,  the  piscivorous 
epicures  of  the  metropolis  need  be  under  no 
| apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  such  de- 
licious fare.  The  Turbot  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
where  it  often  arrives  at  a very  large  size. 


TORBOT.— V.PLKTJRONHCTE8  M41IMC8  ) 

It  has  a broader  and  scuarer  form  than  any 
others  of  the  genus  ; and  is  of  a dark  brown 
on  the  upper  surface,  marbled  with  blackish 
spots  of  different  sizes  ; and  white  beneath  : 
the  scales  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  ob- 
servable, but  the  skin  is  of  a wrinkled  ap- 
pearance, and  covered  with  pretty  numerous 
and  moderately  large  pointed  tubercles  or 
abrupt  spines,  those  on  the  upper  or  coloured 
side  being  far  larger  than  those  on  the  under 
side  : the  lateral  line  forms  an  arch  over  the 
pectoral  fins,  and  from  thence  runs  straight 
to  the  tail.  It  generally  lies  in  deep  water, 
preying  on  worms,  Crustacea,  and  .marine 
insects,  as  well  as  on  small  fishes  : it  is  taken 
in  great  quantities  about  the  northern  coasts 
of  England,  as  well  os  those  of  France,  Hol- 
land, &c.,  and  is  baited  lor  with  pieces  of 
herring,  haddock,  &c.,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  river  lamprey,  vast  quantities  of 
which  are  said  to  be  purchased  of  our  fisher- 
men by  the  Dutch. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  that  “ The  only  fishery,  perhaps,  which 
neither  the  Scotch  nor  the  English  follow 
up  with  the  same  success  as  the  Dutch,  is 
I that  of  the  Turbot ; the  finest  of  which  are 
I supposed  to  be  taken  upon  the  Flemish 
banks.  The  Turbot  fishery  begins  about  the 
end  of  March,  when  the  Dutch  fishermen 
assemble  a few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Sclie- 
veling.  As  the  warm  weather  approaches, 
the  fish  gradually  advance  to  the  northward, 
and  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
they  are  found  in  great  shoals  on  the  banks 
called  the  Broad  Forties.  Early  in  June 
they  have  proceeded  to  the  banks  which 
surround  the  small  island  of  Heligoland,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  fishery 
continues  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
terminates  for  the  year.  The  mode  of  taking 
the  Turbot  is  as  follows  : — At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  trawl-net  is  used ; which 
being  drawn  along  the  banks,  bnngs  up  va- 
riou?  kinds  of  Flatfish,  ns  Soles,  Plaice, 
Thornbacks,  and  Turbots ; but  when  the 


warm  weather  has  driven  the  fi*b  into  deeper 
water,  and  upon  bankfe  of  a rougher  eurface, 
where  trawling  is  no  longer  practicable,  the 
fishermen  have  then  recourse  to  their  many-  i 
hooked  lines.  The  hooks  are  baited  with 
the  common  Smelt,  and  a Email  .fith  re-  j 
sembling  an  eel,  called  the  Gore-bill  'Gar- 
fish]. Though  very  considerable  quantities  , 
of  this  fish  are  now  taken  on  various  parts 
of  our  own  coasts,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  yet  a preference  is  given  in  the 
London  market  to  those  caught  by  the  Dutch,  1 
who  are  supposed  to  have  drawn  not  less 
than  80 ,0007.  a year  for  the  supply  of  this 
market  alone  ; and  the  Danes  from  12.0007. 
to  15,0007.  a year  for  sauce  to  this  luxury  of 
the  table,  extracted  from  one  million  of 
lobsters,  taken  on  the  rocky  shores,  of  Nor- 
way,— though  our  own  shores  are  in  many 
parts  plentifully  supplied  with  this  crusta- 
cean, equal  in  goodness  to  those  of  Norway.”  . 

T URDUS  : TUBDID2B.  A genus  and 
family  of  Passerine  birds,  embracing  the  va- 
rious species  of  Thrushes,  &c-  [See  Thucsh.]  ; 

TURKEY.  (Mdeagri*  gaPJpavo .)  The 
Turkey  came  originally  from  North  Ame- 
rica, where  it  still  associates  in  large  flocks,  I 
though  it  is  fast  decreasing  in  its  wild  state, 
being  only  found  in  remote  and  unfre- 
quented spots.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length  ; being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  domestic  variety.  The  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  variegated  with  bronze 
and  bright  glossv  green,  in  some  parts 
changing  to  purple  ; the  quills  are  green 
gold,  black  towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with 
white  ; the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  leathers, 
brown,  mottled,  and  tipped  with  black  ; the 
tail-coverts  are  waved  with  black  and  white  ; 
on  the  breast  is  a tuft  of  black  hairs,  eignt 


TORKBT.— (SZELBAORJ8  QALJ-tPaVO.) 

inches  in  length  : in  other  respects  it  re-  | 
j sembles  the  domestic  bird,  especially 
I having  a bare  carunculated  head  and  neck,  , 
a fleshv  dilatable  appendage  hanging  over  , 
the  bill,  and  a short  blunt  spur  or  knob  at 
the  back  part  of  the  leg.  . 

Tame  Turkeys,  like  every  other  animal 
in  a state  of  domestication,  vary  consider-  I 
ablv  in  colour,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  dark  j 
gray,  inclining  to  black,  with  a little  w hite  | 
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towards  the  end  of  the  feathers  ; some  are 
black  and  white  ; others  perfectly  white  ; 
there  is  also  a beautiful  variety  of  a fine 
deep  copper  colour,  with  the  greater  quills 
pure  white,  and  the  tail  of  a dirty  white  ; 
but  in  all  of  them  the  tuft  of  black  hair  on 
the  breast  is  prevalent.  The  young  males 
do  not  put  out  the  tuft  on  the  breast  till  they 
ore  about  three  years  old.  Great  numbers 
are  bred  in  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  and  other 
counties,  whence  they  are  driven  to  the 
London  markets  in  flocks  of  several  hun- 
dreds. The  drivers  manage  them  with  fa- 
cility, by  means  of  a bit  of  red  rag  tied  to  a 
long  rod,  which,  from  the  antipathy  these 
birds  bear  to  that  colour,  effectually  drives 
them  forward.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  spring,  generally  in  a retired  and 
obscure  place,  as  the  male  will  often  break 
them.  They  are  usually  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  in  number,  white  mixed  with  red- 
dish or  yellow  freckles  : the  female  sits  with 
so  much  per  severance,  that  if  fresh  eggs  be 
introduced  into  the  nest  immediately  upon 
the  young  being  hatched,  she  will  long  con- 
tinue the  business  of  incubation  ; but  in  this 
climate  she  has  seldom  more  than  one  hatch 
in  a season.  Young  Turkeys  require  great 
care  in  rearing,  being  subject  to  a variety  of 
diseases  from  cold,  rain,  and  dews  ; but  as 
Boon  as  they  are  sufficiently  strong,  the  hen 
abandons  them  entirely,  and  they  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  utmost  rigour  of  our 
winters. 

The  motions  of  the  male,  when  ngitated 
with  desire,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  PeacoclT : he  erects 
his  tail,  and  spreads  it  like  a fan,  whilst  his 
wings  droop  and  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
he  utters  at  the  same  time  a dull,  hollow 
sound  ; he  struts  round  and  round  with  a 
solemn  pace,  assumes  all  the  dignity  of  the 
most  majestic  of  birds,  and  every  now  and 
then  bursts  out  abruptly  into  a most  un- 
musical gurgle.  The  familiar  name  of  this 
bird,  it  is  said,  originated  in  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  originally  came  from  Turkey. 

The  Ocellated  Turkey.  ( Meleagris 
oceilata. ) This  magnificent  species  is  a native 
of  Honduras,  whence  it  has  been  brought 
alive  to  this  country  and  preserved  in  the 
i aviary  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  It  is  a much 
I more  splendid  bird  than  the  common  Turkey, 
and  among  other  characters  mav  he  distin- 
guished by  the  eye-like  marks  on  the  tail  and 
upper  coverts. 

i TL RKEY  BUZZARD.  ( Cathartes  aura.) 
This  is  a rapacious  bird  belonging  to  the 
Vnlturuuje  family,  and  often  called  the 
Turkey  Vulture.  It  inhabits  a vast  range 
I of  territory  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Amc- 
| rican  continent,  but  in  the  northern  and 
I middle  states  of  the  Union  it  is  partially 
j migratory,  the  greater  part  retiring  to  the 
I south  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The 
| Turkey  Buzzard  is  two  feet  and  a half  in 
! length,  and  with  wings  extended  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  breadth.  The  bill  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  is  almost  two  inches 
and  a half  lon£,  of  a dark  horn  colour  for 
; upwards  of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  the  nostril 
a remarkably  wide  slit  or  opening  through 


it : the  tongue  is  concave,  cartilaginous,  and 
f nely  serrated  on  its  edges  ; eyes  dark,  and 
bright ; the  head  and  neck  are  furnished 
with  a reddish  wrinkled  skin,  beset  with 
short  black  hairs  ; from  the  hind  head  to  the 
neck  feathers  the  space  is  covered  with  down 
of  a sooty  black  colour  ; the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  is  bare  as  far  as  the  breast-bone,  the 
skin  on  the  lower  part  or  pouch  very  much 
wrinkled,  but  is  not  discernible  without  re- 
moving the  plumage  which  arches  over  it ; 
the  whole  lower  parts,  lining  of  the  wings, 
rump,  and  tail-coverts,  are  of  a sooty  brown  ; 
the  plumage  of  the  neck  is  large  and  tumid, 
and,  with  that  of  the  back  and  shoulders, 
block ; the  scapulars  and  secondaries  are 
black  on  their  outer  webs,  skirted  with 
brown,  and  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with 
white  ; primaries  plain  brown  : coverts  of 
the  secondaries  tawny  brown,  centred  with 


TURKEY  BUZZARD.  — (OATTIARTES  AURA.) 

black.  The  tail  is  twelve  inches  long, 
rounded,  and  of  a brownish  black  ; inside  of 
wings  and  tail,  light  ash.  The  whole  body 
and  neck  beneath  the  plumage  are  thickly 
clothed  with  a white  down  ; the  plumage  of 
the  neck,  back,  shoulders,  scapulars,  and 
secondaries,  is  glossed  with  green  and  bronze, 
and  1ms  purple  reflections  ; the  thighs  are 
feathered  to  the  knees  ; feet  considerably 
webbed  ; middle  toe  three  inches  and  a half 
in  length ; claws  dark  horn  colour  ; legs 
pale  flesh  colour. 

Much  contention  has  arisen  between  cer- 
tain naturalists  with  respect  to  the  olfactory 
powers  possessed  by  this  bird  ; and  there  are 
some  very  amusing  strictures  on  this  subject 
in  Mr.  Waterton^  Essays,  in  which  the 
writer  f_who  is  a warm  advocate  for  its  ex- 
istence in  a high  degree)  seems  to  have  by 
far  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  appears, 
however,  that  their  food  is  caxrion,  in  search 
after  which  they  are  always  soaring  in  the 
uir.  They  continue  a long  time  on  the  wing, 
and  with  an  easy  swimming  motion  mount 
and  fall,  without  any  visible  motion  of  their 
wings.  They  have  a wonderful  sagaeity  (says 
Catesby)in  smelling  ; no  sooner  is  there  a 
dead  beast,  but  they  arc  seen  approaching 
from  all  quarters  of  the  uir,  wheeling  about 
and  "rnduullv  descending  and  drawing  nigh 
T through  their  prey,  till  ut  length  they  fall  upon  it. 


They  are  generally  thought  not  to  prey  on 
any  thing  living,  though  I have  known  them 
kill  lambs,  and  snakes  are  their  usual  food. 
Their  custom  is  to  roost  many  of  them  to- 
gether on  tall  dead  pine  or  cypress  trees,  and 
in  the  morning  continue  several  hours  on 
their  roost,  with  their  wings  spread  open, 
that  the  air,  as  I believe,  may  have  the 
greater  influence  to  purify  their  filthy  car- 
casses. They  are  little  apprehensive  of 
danger,  and  will  suffer  a near  approach,  es- 
pecially when  eating. 

In  Mr.  Darwin’s  Journal  we  read  that 
“ the  Turkey-buzzard  is  a solitary  bird,  or, 
at  most,  goes  in  pairs.  It  may  at  once  be 
recognized  from  a long  distance  by  its  lofty, 
soaring,  and  most  elegant  flight.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  a true  carrion-feeder.  On  the 
■west  coast  of  Patagonia,  among  the  thickly- 
wooded  islets  and  broken  land,  it  lives  ex- 
clusively on  what  the  sea  throws  up,  and  on 
the  carcasses  of  dead  seals.  Wherever  these 
animals  are  congregated  on  the  rocks,  there 
the  Vultures  may  be  seen.  . . . They  cer- 
tainly may  be  called  gregarious,  for  they 
seem  to  have  pleasure  in  society,  and  are  not 
solely  brought  together  by  the  attraction  of 
a common  prey.  On  a fine  day  a flock  may 
be  observed  at  a great  height,  each  bird 
wheeling  round  and  round  without  closing 
its  wings,  in  the  most  graceful  evolutions. 
This  is  clearly  done  for  sport  sake,  or  per- 
haps is  connected  with  their  matrimonial 
alliances.” 

This  bird  is  also  abundantly  found  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
John  Crow  Vulture.  Its  history  is  given  in 
Mr.  Gosse’s  entertaining  volume,  from  which 
we  shall  make  a few  extracts.  The  first  relates 
to  the  disputed  question  of  scent.  “ Those  who 
ascribe  the  power  which  the  Vulture  possesses 
of  discerning  from  a distance  its  carrion  food, 
to  the  sense  of  seeing  or  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, exclusively,  appear  to  me  to  be  both  in 
error.  It  is  the  two  senses,  exerted  some- 
times singly,  but  generally  unitedly,  which 
give  the  facility  which  it  possesses  of  tracing 
its  appropriate  food  from  far  distances.  I 
shall  relate  one  or  two  occurrences  which 
seem  tome  to  be  instances  in  which  the  sense 
of  seeing  and  the  sense  of  smelling  were  some- 
times separately  and  sometimes  unitedly  ex- 
erted by  the  Vulture  in  quest  for  food. 

“ A poor  German  immigrant,  who  lived 
alone  in  a detached  cottage  in  this  town, 
rose  from  his  bed  after  a two  days*  confine- 
ment by  fever,  to  purchase  in  the  market 
some  fresh  meat  for  a little  soup.  Before  he 
could  do  more  than  prepare  the  several  in- 
gredients of  herbs  and  roots,  and  put  his 
meat  in  water  for  the  preparation  of  his 
pottage,  the  paroxysm  of  fever  had  returned, 
and  he  laid  himself  upon  his  bed  exhausted. 
Two  days  elapsed  in  this  state  of  helpless- 
ness and  inanition  : by  which  time  the  mass 
of  meat  and  pot-herbs  had  putrefied.  The 
stench  becoming  very  perceptible  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Vulture  after  Vulture  as 
they  sailed  past  were  observed  always  to  de- 
scend to  the  cottage  of  the  German,  and  to 
sweep  round,  as  if  they  had  tracked  some 
putrid  carcass,  but  failed  to  find  exactly 
where  it  was.  This  led  the  neighbours  to 


apprehend  that  the  poor  man  lay  dead  in 
his  cottage,  as  no  one  had  seen  km 
two  days  lost  past.  His  door  was  broken 
open  ; he  was  found  in  a state  of  helpless 
feebleness,  but  the'  room  woe  most  insuffer- 
ably offensive  from  something  putrefying, 
which  could  not  immediately  be  found,  for 
the  fever  having  deprived  the  German  of  his 
wits,  he  had  no  recollection  of  liis  uncooked 
mess  of  meat  and  herbs.  No  one  imagin:ng 
that  the  kitchen  pot  could  contain  any  thing 
offensive,  search  was  made  every  where  but 
in  the  right  place  : at  last  the  pot-lid  was 
lifted,  and  the  cause  of  the  insupportable 
stench  discovered  in  the  corrupted  soup- 
meat.  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  smelling 
directing  the  Vultures,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  sense  of  sight,  and  discovering 
unerringly  the  locality  of  the  putrid  animal 
matter,  when  even  the  neighbours  were  at 
fault  in  their  patient  search." 

The  next  instance  is  one  in  which  the 
senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling  were 
all  exercised  ; but  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  usual  appetite  for  carrion  food,  but  where 
the  object  wa3  a living,  though  & wounded 
animal. 

“ A person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  haring  his  pastures  much  trespassed 
on  by  vagrant  hogs,  resorted  to  his  gun  to 
rid  himself  of  the  annoyance.  A pig  which 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  had  run 
squealing  and  trailing  his  blood  through  the 
grass,  had  not  gone  far  before  it  fell  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  At  the  moment  the  animal 
was  perceived  to  be  unable  to  rise,  three 
Vultures  at  the  same  instant  descended  upon 
it,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  cries  of  the 
dying  pig,  and  by  the  scent  of  its  reeking 
blood  ; and  while  it  was  yet  struggling  for 
life,  began  to  tear  open  its  wounds  and  de- 
vour it.”  Mr.  Gosse  further  says,  that  **  the 
common  opinion  is  erroneous,  which  attri- 
butes to  the  Vulture  a confinement  of  appe- 
tite to  flesh  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
Flesh  is  his  food  ; and  that  he  does  net 
pounce  upon  living  prey  like  the  falcons,  is 
because  his  structure  is  not  adapted  for  pre- 
datory warfare,  and  not  because  he  refuses 
recent,  and  even  living  flesh  when  in  his 
power.  If  the  John  Crow  Vulture  discovers 
a weakling  new-born  pig  apart  from  the  rest, 
he  will  descend,  and  seizing  it  with  his 
beak,  will  endeavour  to  drag  it  away  ; its 
cries  of  course  bring  the  mother,  but  before 
she  can  come,  the  Vulture  gives  it  a severe 
nip  across  the  back,  which  soon  ensures  the 
pig  for  his  own  maw.  If  a large  hog  be 
lying  in  a sick  condition  beneath  a tree,  the 
Vulture  will  not  hesitate  to  pick  out  its  eyes, 
haviug  first  muted  upon  the  body,  that  it 
may  discover  whether  the  animal  be  able  to 
rise  ; the  contact  of  the  hot  faeces  arousing 
the  hog  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone.  Cattle 
also  he  will  attack  under  similar  circum- 
stances.” 

“The  Aura  Vultures  arc  often  to  be  ob- 
served soaring  in  companies,  particularly 
previous  to  a thunder-storm.  This  occur-  : 
rcnce  is  commonly  remarked,  because  at 
almost  all  other  times  this  species  is  see n 
solitary,  or,  at  most,  scouring  the  country  in 
pairs.  They  appear  to  delight  in  the  hurly- 
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burly  of  transient  squalls,  gathering  together, 
j and  sweeping  round  in  oblique  circles,  as  the 
; fitful  gust  favours  them  with  an  opportunity 
of  rising  through  the  blast,  or  winging  on- 
| wards  through  the  misty  darkness  of  the 
storm.  The  effect  which  this  imparts  to  a 
i tropical  landscape  at  a time  when  thick 
I clouds  are  upon  the  mountains,  and  all  ve- 
I gelation  is  bending  beneath  the  sudden  rush 
of  the  tempest,  as  gust  gathers  louder  and 
louder,  is  particularly  wild  and  exciting. 
, Ordinarily,  however,  in  the  evening,  when 
1 the  sea-breeze  is  lulling,  and  the  fading  day- 
i beam  is  changing  like  the  hues  of  the  dying 
! dolphin,  they  delight  to  congregate,  jud 
career  at  an  immense  height.  At  this  time 
they  soar  60  loftily,  that  they  are  scarcely 
discernible  as  they  change  their  position  in 
wheeling  from  shade  into  light,  and  from 
1 light  into  shade.  They  seem  as  if  they  rose 
upward  to  follow  the  fading  daylight,  and 
! | to  revel  in  the  departing  sunbeams,  as,  one 
1 1 after  the  other,  the  varying  lines  are  with- 
! j drawn,  or  irradiate  only  the  upper  heavens.” 

! TURNIP-FLEA.  ( Haltica  nemorum.) 

I The  generic  description  of  this  small  Coleop- 
i terous  insect  will  be  found  under  the  article 

I I Halticid^j,  which  refers  to  the  “ flea-bee- 
l ties  ” generally.  The  Turnip  flea,  or  more 
j properly  Turnip  Flea-beetle,  is  one  of  these 
' IIaltic.e,  which  lays  waste  our  turnip- 

fields,  devouring  the  seed-leaves  of  the  plants 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground, 
and  continuing  their  ravages  upon  new  crops 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  stated  in 
‘Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,’  that  the 
loss  in  Devonshire  alone,  in  one  season,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  turnip  crops  by  this 
little  insect,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  We  could  scarcely 
believe  that  so  small  a creature  was  capable 
of  causing  perceptible  injury  to  vegetation  ; 
but  what  these  beetles  want  in  size,  is  made 
up  by  their  numbers  and  voracity;  the  extent 
of  the  injury  is  also  much  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  attacking,  when  young, 
many  vegetables,  and  not  gnaw'ing  the  young 
leaves,  like  most  other  insects,  only  on  the 
edge,  but  eating  their  surface,  piercing  them 
I like  a sieve,  and  disturbing  the  cellular 
tissue  ; thus  preventing  their  growth,  and 
finally  causing  the  total  destruction  of  the 
1 plant. 

The  ravages  of  the  Turnip  Flea-beetle 
have  naturally  attracted  great  attention, 
and  have  caused  many  and  various  experi- 
ments to  be  tried  with  a view  of  checking 
them.  The  chief  object  of  the  farmer  should 
I be  to  accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the 
growth  of  the  turnip  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  and  to  keep  the  insects  from 
the  crop  until  the  plants  arc  in  the  rough 
j leaf,  when  they  are  secure  from  danger. 
Many  practical  men  consider  that  the  cr.re- 
ful  and  systematic  use  of  lirne  will,  in  a great 
degree,  obviate  the  evil,  and  indeed  there  is 
i good  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  effectually 
| protect  plants  from  the  various  kinds  of flea- 
1 beetles,  if  dusted  over  them,  when  wet  with 
I dew,  in  proper  season.  Watering  plants  with 
I alkaline  solutions,  it  is  said,  will  kill  the 
| insects  without  injuring  the  plants.  The 
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solution  may  Le  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve  gallons  of  the 
soap-suds  left  after  washing.  KOllar  very 
highly  recommends  watering  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  an  infusion  of  wormwood,  which 
prevents  the  flea-beetles  from  touching  them. 
Sprinkling  with  road-dust  also,  while  the 
young  plants  are  still  wet  with  dew,  is  also 
strongly  recommended. 

TIJKNIX.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds 
closely  allied  to  the  Quails,  containing 
several  species,  one  of  which  (T.  Aiidalusica), 
the  Andalusian  Quail,  has  been  shot  in 
this  country  ; to  which  it  is  a very  rare  and 
stray  visitor. 

TURNSTONE.  (Strepsilas  interpret.)  A 
small  Grallatorial  bird,  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  They  reside  on  the  6ea  shores, 
and  on  the  gravelly  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers  ; are  most  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  less  frequent  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions,  and  extremely  rare  to  the  south. 
The  Turnstones  have  a short  bill,  thick  at 
the  base,  and  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
point ; and  with  this  they  turn  over  the 
stones  on  the  sea-shore,  in  quest  of  the  small 
molluscous  and  crustaceous  animals  on 
which  they  feed.  They  breed  in  high  lati- 
tudes, and  migrate  towards  the  tropics  for 
the  winter  season  ; visiting  our  shores  in 
August,  and  departing  towards  the  north  in 
the  spring.  They  lay  four  eggs  of  an  olive 
colour,  spotted  with  black. 

TURRILITES.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
occurring  only  in  the  chalk  marl.  They 
are  spiral  and  turreted  ; whorls  contiguous 
and  apparent  ; septa  sinuous  and  lobate, 
perforated  by  a siphon  ; aperture  rounded, 
with  the  outer  lip  expanded. 

TURRITELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
the  shell  of  which  is  very  long,  and  pointed 
at  the  apex,  with  numerous  whorls,  usually 
transversely  6triped  ; aperture  round  ; lips 
thin,  and  disunited  at  the  upper  part ; oper- 
culum horny.  The  animal  is  furnished  with 
two  long  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  are  all  marine,  and 
many  of  the  species  found  in  the  Eastern 
seas  attain  a very  large  size,  but  none  are 
known  to  possess  vertical  ribs  or  thickened 
bands.  There  are  about  a dozen  species 
recent,  and  as  many  fossil. 

TURTLE.  ( Chelonia .)  The  Marine  Tor- 
toises, or  Turtles  (Chelonvloe),  as  they  are 
usually  called,  differ  from  the  Teslitudincita , 
or  Land  Tortoises,  in  many  essential  points, 
although  their  exterior,  like  that  of  the  latter, 
is  composed  of  a Btrong  bony  covering  or 
shield,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  ribs,  and 
which  is  coated  externally  by  hard  homy 
plates.  Their  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  the  compressed  and  paddle-like  form  of 
the  feet,  particularly  the  anterior  pair,  which 
they  use  as  oars,  and  by  their  means  can  move 
through  the  water  in  any  direction,  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Their  progression  on 
land  is  however,  by  this  conformation,  ren- 
dered much  more  difficult,  ho  that  it  is  only 
with  laborious  efforts  they  are  enabled  to 
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shuffle  slowly  along  ; while,  from  the  flat- 
tened form  of  the  carapace,  they  are  unable 
to  recover  their  natural  position  when 
turned  upon  their  backs. 

The  Edible  or  Greex  Turtle  ( Chclonia 
miclas ) is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  genus, 
often  measuring  above  five  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  above  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds.  Its  shell  consists  of  thirteen  dorsal 
segments  or  divisions,  surrounded  by  twenty- 
five  marginal  pieces  ; and  its  form  is  some- 
what heart-shaped,  or  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mity : its  colour  is  a dull  palish  brown,  more 
or  less  variegated  with  deeper  undulations, 
but  not  exhibiting  those  strong  and  beauti- 
ful colours  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish 
that  of  the  Imbricated  Turtle.  But  so  much 
is  the  flesh  esteemed,  that  it  not  only  fur- 
nishes an  agreeable  viand  to  those  navigators 
who  traverse  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  India  islands, 
but  is  in  such  high  estimation  in  this  coun- 
try as  a delicious  luxury,  that  large  quanti- 
ties are  continually  imported  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  taverns  alone.  The  eggs  of 
this  species  are  very  fine. 

“ Of  the  Sea  Turtles,”  says  Catesby,  “ the 
most  in  request  is  the  Green  Turtle , which 
is  esteemed  a most  wholesome  and  delicious 
food.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fat, 
which  is  of  a green  colour.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
informs  us,  in  Ills  History  of  Jamaica,  that 
forty  sloops  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  for  the  catching 
them.  The  markets  are  there  supplied  with 
Turtle  as  ours  are  with  butchers’  meat.  The 
Bahamians  carry  many  of  them  to  Carolina, 
where  they  turn  to  good  account ; not  be- 
cause that  plentiful  country  wants  provisions, 
but  they  are  esteemed  there  as  a rarity,  and 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  feed  on 
a kind  of  grass,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  commonlv  called  turtle-grass.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Bahama  islands,  by  frequent 
practice,  are  very  expert  at  catching  Turtles, 
particularly  the  Green  Turtle.  In  April 
they  go,  in  little  boats,  to  Cuba  and  other 
neighbouring  islands,  where,  in  the  evening, 
especially  in  moonlight  nights,  they  watch 
the  going  and  returning  of  the  Turtle  to 
and  from  their  nests,  at  which  time  they 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  where  they  leave 
them,  and  proceed  on,  turning  all  they  meet; 
for  they  cannot  get  on  their  feet  again  when 
once  turned.  Some  are  so  large  that  it  re- 
quires three  men  to  turn  one  of  them.  The 
way  by  which  the  Turtle  are  most  commonly 
taken  at  the  Bahama  islands  is  by  striking 
them  with  a small  iron  peg  of  two  inches 
long,  put  in  a socket,  at  the  end  of  a staff  of 
twelve  feet  long.  Two  men  usually  set  out 
for  this  work  in  a little  light  boat  or  canoe, 
one  to  row  and  gently  steer  the  boat,  while 
the  other  stands  at  the  end  of  it  with  his 
weapon.  The  Turtle  are  sometimes  disco- 
vered by  their  swimming  with  the  head  and 
back  out  of  the  water,  but  they  are  more 
often  discovered  lying  at  the  bottom,  a fa- 
thom or  more  deep.  If  a Turtle  perceives 
he  is  discovered,  lie  starts  up  to  make  his 
escape  ; the  men  in  the  boat  pursuing  him, 
endeavour  to  keep  sight  of  him,  which  they 

often  lose,  and  recover  again  by  the  Turtle 
putting  his  nose  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.” 

The  Isle  of  Ascension  is  called  by  SirJ.  E. 
Alexander  “the  head  quarters  of  the  finest 
Turtle  in  the  world,”  and  his  account  of  it 
in  that  locality,  which  we  subjoin,  is  really 
interesting:  “We  walked  down  to  the 
Turtle  ponds,  two  large  enclosures  near  the 
sea,  which  flowed  in  and  out  through  a 
breakwater  of  large  stones.  A gallows  was 
erected  between  the  two  ponds,  where  the 
Turtle  are  slaughtered  for  shipping,  by  sus- 
pending them  by  the  hind  flippers,  and  then 
cutting  their  throats.  About  tliree  hundred  i 
Turtle,  of  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  lay  on  the  sand,  or  6wam  about  in  the 
ponds  : a sight  to  set  an  alderman  mad  with 
delight ! 

“ In  the  hot  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  females  land  at  night ; 
and  waddling  over  the  sands  in  the  various 
bays  of  the  island  far  above  high-water 
mark, — for  by  a pole  in  the  ponds  the  tide 
only  rises  here  two  feet,  — they  scrape  up,  by  1 
alternate  scoops  of  their  flippers,  a hole  deep  | 
enough  to  cover  their  bodies.  Into  this  they 
get,  sighing  heavily,  and  deposit  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  eggs  ; 
cover  them  up  ; leave  them  to  the  sun  to 
hatch ; and  then  waddle  again  towards  the 
sea.  Two  stout  hands  are,  meanwhile,  on 
the  look-out,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  unfortunate  Turtle  ; and  running  up  to 
her  after  the  completion  of  her  task,  one 
seizes  a fore-flipper,  ana  dexterously  shoves 
it  under  her  belly,  to  serve  as  a purchase  ; 
whilst  the  other,  avoiding  a stroke  which 
might  lame  him,  cants  the  Turtle  over  on 
her  back,  where  she  lies  helpless.  From  fif- 
teen to  thirty  are  thus  turned  in  a night : 
and  six  hundred  had  been  so  captured  in  the  | 
season  of  1834.  In  the  bays,  where  the  surf, 
or  heavy  rollers,  prevent  the  boats  being 
beached  to  take  on  board  the  Turtle  when  ! 
caught,  they  are  hauled  out  to  them  by  I 
ropes. 

“ No  ships’  crews  are  now  allowed  to  turn 
Turtle,  which  is  converted  into  a govern- 
ment monopoly  ; and  two  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings is  the  fixed  price  for  each.  Strange  to 
say,  from  the  time  that  the  young  Turtle, 
the  size  of  a dollar,  are  observed  scuttling  j 
down  to  the  water,  they  are  never  seen  again 
here  until  they  are  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  weight ; and  how  long  they  take  to 
attain  this  great  size,  and  where  they  spend 
the  intermediate  time,  is  as  yet  a my?tery. 

I was  surprised  to  hear  that  Turtle  are  kept 
in  the  ponds  for  a year  and  upwards  without 
a morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.  They  some- 
times deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  on  the 
sides  of  the  ponds  ; and  in  due  time  the  little 
animals  arc  allowed  to  make  their  escape  to 
sea.  One  old  female,  called  ‘Nelson.’  because 
one  of  her  flippers  had  l>een  carried  off  by  a 
shark,  was  kept,  out  of  respect,  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  ponds.  She  contrived, 
however,  one  night  to  crawl  round  the  en-  i 
closure,  and  make  her  escape  : but  she  was  > 
turned  next  vear  in  Clarence  Bay.  Another 
Turtle  was  also  turned  there,  a short  time 
since,  on  the  back  shell  of  which  was  carved 
the  name  of  a mate  of  a British  vessel,  who 
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had  bought  it  and  sailed  with  it  three  weeks 
before  : it  is  probable  that,  imagining  it  to 
be  dead,  he  had  thrown  it  overboard.  The 
best  way  to  send  home  Turtle  from  Ascen- 
sion, is  to  4 head  them  up'  in  a sealed  cask, 
and  have  the  water  changed  daily  by  the 
I bunghole  and  a cock.  Turtle,  though  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  equally  inju- 
rious to  them,  should  always  arrive  in  hot 
weather  in  England.  Thus,  an  unfortunate 
captain,  on  one  occasion,  took  from  Ascen- 
li  siou  two  hundred  Turtle;  and  timing  his 
1 arrival  busily,  brought  only  four  alive  to 
[ Bristol  1 ” 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal,  when  de- 
scribing Keeling  Island,  gives  an  account  of 
another  method  of  catching  Turtle.  He 
•ays,  “ I accompanied  Captain  Fitzroy  to 
an  island  at  the  head  of  tits  lagoon  : the 
channel  was  exceedingly  intricate,  winding 
through  fields  of  delicately  branched  corals. 
We  saw  several  Turtles,  and  two  baits  were 
then  employed  in  catching  them.  The 
method  is  rather  curious  : the  water  is  sn 
i clear  and  shallow,  that  although  at  first  a 
Turtle  quickly  dives  out  of  sight,  yet  in  a 
i canoe  or  boat  under  sail,  the  pursuers,  after 
no  very  long  chase,  come  up  to  it.  A man 
1 standing  reudy  in  the  bows  at  this  moment 
dashes  through  the  water  upon  the  Turtle's 
j back  ; then,  clinging  with  both  hands  by 
! the  shell  of  the  neck,  he  is  carried  away  till 
j the  animal  becomes  exhausted,  and  is  se- 
cured. It  was  quite  an  interesting  chase  to 
see  the  two  boats  thus  doubling  about,  and 
!|  the  men  dashing  into  the  water,  trying  to 
! I seize  their  prey.” 

The  Imbricated  Turtle  ( Chelonia  im - 
bricata ) is  so  named  from  its  scales  over- 
lapping each  other  at  their  extremities,  in 
the  manner  of  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a building. 
The  outline  of  the  shell  is  more  heart-shaped 
than  any  other  species,  and  terminates  more 
acutely  : each  of  the  middle  row  of  scales  on 
the  buck  is  also  of  an  acute  ferm  at  the  tip, 
and  has  a ridge  or  carina  down  the  middle  : 
the  head  is  smaller  than  in  other  Turtles  ; 
the  neck  longer,  and  the  beak  narrower, 
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sharper,  and  more  curved,  so  os  to  bear  no 
inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a 

hawk  : hence  its  common  or  popular  name 

IlawksbUl  Turtle.  The  fore  legs  are  longer 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  turned  or  laid  on  its  back,  the  animal 


is  enabled  by  their  assistance  to  recover  its 
former  position,  which  no  other  Turtle  can  I 
do  It  is  a native  of  the  Asiatic  and  Ame-  | 
rican  seas,  and  is  occasionally  also  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  general  length  is 
about  three  feet,  though  it  is  sometimes 
much  larger,  and  in  the  Indian  ocean  in 
particular,  specimens  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred of  more  than  twice  that  size.  The 
flesh  is  in  no  estimation  as  a food  : but  the 
lamella}  or  plates  of  the  shell  are  stronger, 
thicker,  and  clearer  than  in  any  other  kind, 
afford  the  valuable  substance  called  tortoise- 
shell : they  are  semi-transparent,  and  most 
elegantly  variegated  with  whitish,  yellowish,  | 
reddish,  and  dark  brown  clouds  and  undu- 
lations, so  as  to  constitute,  when  properly 
prepared  and  polished,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant articles  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 

“ The  goodness  of  tortoise-shell  depends 
mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the 
scales,  and  in  a smaller  degree  on  the  clear- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  best 
is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; and  the 
finest  of  this  quarter  is  obtained  on  the  shores 
of  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Guinea.”  — 
APCulIoch. 

The  natural  or  general  number  of  the 
dorsal  pieces  is  thirteen  ; the  marginal  row 
consisting  of  twenty-five  smaller  pieces. 
This  external  coating  is  raised  or  separated 
from  the  bony  port,  which  it  covers,  by 
placing  fire  beneath  the  shell  ; the  heat 
soon  causing  the  plates  to  start,  so  as  to  be 
easily  detached  from  the  bone.  These  plates 
vary  in  thickness,  according  to  the  age  and 
size  of  the  animal,  and  measure  from  an 
eighth  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickne&s. 

The  Coriaceous  Turtle  ( Sphargis  cor-i - 
acea)  differs  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  not 
only  in  the  form  of  its  body,  which  is  longer 
in  proportion,  but  still  more  in  its  external 
covering,  which  is  of  a substance  resembling 
strong  leather,  marked  over  the  whole  sur- 
face into  small,  obscurely  subhexagonal  and 
pentagonal  subdivisions  or  lineations,  which 
do  not,  however,  detract  from  its  general 
smoothness.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
leathery  shield  run  five  distinct,  strongly 
prominent,  tuberculated  ridges,  besides  those 
which  border  the  sides.  There  is  no  under 
or  thoracic  shell  ; and  the  general  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  is  dusky  brown,  paler 
beneath.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  upper 
mandible  notched  at  the  tip  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  give  the  appearance  of  two  large 
teeth  or  processes,  between  which,  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  is  received  the  tip  of  the 
lower  mandible.  The  fins  or  legs  are  large 
and  long,  and  covered  with  a tough  leathery 
skin  ; the  tail  is  rather  short  and  sharp 
pointed.  This  singular  animal  is  a native 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  ; it  is  occasionally 
seen  both  on  the  coasts  of  South  America 
and  Africa  ; and  has  been  taken  at  different 
periods  both  cm  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England.  Instances  have  been  known  of 
their  being  eight  feet  long,  und  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Dogger iie An  Turtle  ( Tcstudo 
carctta ) is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  the 
j boldest  and  most  voracious  of  any  ; but, 
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considered  in  a commercial  view,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  value,  except  that  it  affords 
some  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  lamps,  &c. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  fifteen,  instead 
of  thirteen,  dorsal  segments,  or  scutella  ; 
each  of  the  scutella  in  the  middle  dorsal 
rnnge  being  extremely  protuberant  at  the 
eud,  rising  into  a subacute  prominence,  and 
thus  forming  a row  of  tubercles  along  the 
back  of  the  shield.  The  fore  feet  are  very 
large  and  long  ; the  hind  feet  short  but 
broad. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  different  kinds 
of  great  Marine  Tortoises,  or  Turtles,  at 
their  appointed  times  every  year,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  banks  of  rivers  where  the  strand  is 
gently  declivous.  There  the  females  hollow 
out  a strong  vaulted  nest,  wherein  the  eggs 
(amounting  to  a hundred  laid  at  one  time) 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  concentrated 
rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  enjoy  an  equuble 
heat,  as  in  the  case  of  eggs  under  a sitting 
lien.  The  shell  of  these  eggs  is  generally 
solid,  and  their  form  globular,  or  nearly  60. 

TURTLE  - DOVE.  ( Columba  Turtur .) 
This  species  of  the  Columbidce  family  — 
whose  gentle  and  soothing  accents  when 
“ cooing " to  its  mate,  combined  with  its 
general  deportment,  have  caused  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  emblem  of  con- 
nubial attachment  — arrives  in  this  country 
late  in  the  spring,  and  departs  about  the 
latter  end  of  August ; during  which  time 
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the  birds  pair,  breed,  and  rear  their  young. 
In  warmer  climates,  however,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  breed  several  times  in  the  year.  In 
length  the  Turtle-dove  is  rather  more  than 
twelve  inches  : bill  brown,  eyes  yellow,  en- 
compassed with  a crimson  circle  ; top  of  the 
head  ash  gray,  mixed  with  olive  : each  side 
of  the  neck  is  marked  with  a spot  of  black 
feathers,  tipped  with  white  ; the  back  is  ash 
gray,  each  feather  margined  with  reddish 
brown  ; wing  coverts  and  scapulars  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  black  ; quill  feathers 
dusky,  edges  pale  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  breast  are  light  purplish  red  : the 
belly,  thighs,  and  vent  white  ; the  two  middle 
leathers  of  the  tail  brown,  the  others  dusky, 
tipped  with  white,  the  two  outermost  also 
edged  with  the  same  : legs  red.  The  Tur- 
tle-dove frequents  the  thickest  and  most 
sheltered  parts  of  the  woods,  where  it  builds 
on  the  highest  trees ; and  the  female  gene- 
rally lays  two  eggs. 
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The  American  Turtle-dove,  ot  Caeo-  ! 
lixa  Pigeon  ( Columba  (kiroIiMTwu  j,  it  tbu*  i 
spoken  of  by  Wilbon  : — •*  This  it  t favourite  | 
bird  with  all  those  who  love  to  wander  among  , 
our  woods  in  spring,  und  listen  to  their  ' 
varied  harmony.  They  will  there  hear  many  j 
a sprightly  performer  ; but  none  bo  mournful  i 
as  this.  The  hopeless  woe  of  settled  borrow.  ■ 
swelling  the  heart  of  female  innocence  itself,  | 
could  not  assume  tones  more  th/L,  more  tender  . 
and  affecting.  Its  notes  are  four  [Mr.  Got*e  , , 
says  ./me];  the  first  is  somewhat  the  high**:  !] 
and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered  with  , i 
an  inspiration  of  the  breath,  as  if  the  afflicted  i j 
creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from  ;• 
the  last  convulsive  sobs  of  distress  ; this  is  i 
followed  by  three  long,  deep,  and  mournful  j 
moanings,  that  no  person  of  sensibility  can 
listen  to  without  sympathy.  A pause  of  a , 
few  minutes  ensues,  and  again  the  solemn  j 
voice  of  sorrow  is  renewed  as  before.  This  i 
is  generally  heard  in  the  deepest  shaded  j 
parts  of  the  woods,  frequently  about  noon,  j 
and  towards  the  evening  There  is,  however,  n 
nothing  of  real  distress  in  all  this  ; quite  the 
reverse.  The  bird  who  utters  it  wantons  by  ] 
the  side  of  his  beloved  partner,  or  invites  1 1 
her  by  his  call  to  some  favourite  retired  and  j i 
shady  retreat.  It  is  the  voice  of  love,  of  • 
faithful  connubial  affection,  for  which  the  | ' 
whole  family  of  doves  are  so  celebrated;  I 
and,  among  them  all,  none  more  deservingly  ; ; 
so  than  the  species  now  before  us.”  Ottr  > ’ 
author  then  describes  it  as  a general  inha-  j ’ 
bitant,  in  summer,  of  the  United  States,  { 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  the  sea-  1 1 
coast  to  the  Mississippi,  and  far  to  the  west-  i j 
ward.  Their  flight,  he  observes,  is  quick,  || 
vigorous,  and  always  accompanied  by  a pe-  ' i 
culiar  whistling  of  the  wings,  by  which  they  1 j 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  { 
pigeon.  The  nest  is  very  rudely  constructed,  I 
generally  in  an  evergreen,  am-jng  the  thick  j 
foliage  of  a vine,  in  an  orchard,  on  the  hori-  ' I 
zontal  branches  of  an  apple-tree,  and,  in  !i 
some  cases,  on  the  ground.  It  is  composed  ! I 
of  u handful  of  small  twigs,  laid  with  little 
art,  on  which  are  scattered  dry  fibrous  roots 
of  plants ; and  in  this  almost  flat  bed  are  ' ! 
deposited  two  eggs  of  a snowy  whiteness,  j I 
The  male  and  female  unite  in  feeding  the  ] 
young,  and  they  have  rarely  more  than  two  ! 
broods  in  the  same  season. 

The  American  Turtle-dove  is  twelve  'j 
inches  long,  and  seventeen  inches  in  extent ; ' j 
bill  black  ; eye  of  a glossy  blackness,  sur-  | ; 
rounded  with  a pale  greenish-blue  skin  ; ; 
crown,  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  wings,  a | 
fine  silky  slate  blue  ; back,  scapulars,  and  j ; 
lesser  wing-coverts,  ashy  brown  ; tertials,  , 
spotted  with  black;  primaries,  edged  and  I 
tipped  with  white  : forehead,  sides  of  the  j . 
neck,  and  breast,  a pale  brown  vinous  orange;  ! 1 
under  the  ear-leathers,  a spot  or  drop  of  deep  ! 
black;  immediately  below  which  the  plu-  j! 
mage  reflects  the  most  vivid  tints  of  green, 
gold,  and  crimson  ; chin,  pale  yellow  ochre  ; 
belly  and  vent,  whitish  ; legs  and  feet,  coral 
red,  seamed  with  white  ; the  tail  is  long  and 
cuneiform,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers  : 
the  four  exterior  ones,  on  each  side,  are 
marked  with  black,  about  an  inch  from  the 
tips,  and  white  thence  to  the  extremity  ; the 
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next  has  less  of  the  white  at  the  tip  ; these 
gradually  lengthen  to  the  four  middle  ones, 
which  are  wholly  dark  slate  ; all  of  them 
taper  towards  the  points,  the  middle  ones 
most  so.  The  female  is  an  inch  shorter, 
■ wants  the  rich  silky  blue  on  the  crown,  and 
has  altogether  less  brilliancy  of  colour.  The 
' flesh  of  this  bird  is  considered  much  superior 
' to  that  of  the  wild  pigeon  ; but  its  seeming 
confidence  in  man,  the  tenderness  of  its 
i notes,  and  the  innocency  attached  to  its 
character,  are,  with  many,  its  security  and 
i protection. 

TUSSOCK  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Daaychira 
and  Danas. 

TUYUYU.  A local  name  for  the  Mycteria 
Amerivana,  a Grallatorinl  bird,  which  when 
: full-grown  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height. 

I Its  general  plumage  is  white  ; its  neck  is 
: bare  of  feathers,  and,  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length  from  above,  black  ; the  remainder  is 
of  a dark  red.  Its  bill  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  by  its  habit  of  striking  the  mandi- 
bles together  a loud  clattering  noise  is  pro- 
duced. Though  shy  and  difficult  to  be  got 
at,  they  are  occasionally  domesticated. 

TYRANT  FLYCATCHER,  or  KING- 
BIRD. ( Tyr annus  intrepulus. ) This  very  sin- 
gular species  of  a group  of  Passerine  birds, 
known  as  the  Flycatchers,  has  received  its 
trivial  names  of  tyrant  und  king,  from  its 
extraordinary  behaviour,  and  the  authority 
it  assumes  over  all  others,  during  the  time 
of  breeding.  It  is  eight  inches  long,  and 
fourteen  in  extent ; the  general  colour  above 
is  a dark  slaty  ash  ; the  head  and  tail  are 
nearly  black  ; the  latter  even  at  the  end,  and 
tipt  with  white  ; the  wings  are  of  a brownish 
cast ; the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  edged 
with  dull  white  -,  the  throat,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  lower  parts,  are  pure  white  ; the  plu- 
mage on  the  crown  (though  not  forming  a 
crest)  is  frequently  erected,  and  discovers  a 
rich  bed  of  brilliant  orange,  which  when  the 
feathers  lie  close,  is  altogether  concealed. 
The  bill  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  overhang- 
ing at  the  point,  und  notched,  of  a glossy 
black  colour,  and  furnished  with  bristles  at 
the  base  ; the  legs  and  feet  are  black,  seamed 
with  gray.  The  female  differs  chiefly  in 
being  of  a browner  cast  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  having  a narrower  border  of  duller 
white  on  the  tail.  In  the  breeding  season, 
as  we  are  told  by  Wilson,  in  his  • American 
Ornithology,’  the  Tyrant  Flycatcher’s  ex- 
treme affection  for  his  mate,  and  for  his  nest 
and  young,  makes  him  suspicious  of  every 
bird  that  happens  to  pass  near  his  residence, 
so  that  he  attacks,  without  discrimination, 
every  intruder.  In  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July,  his  life  is  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  broils  and  battles  ; in  which, 
however,  he  generally  comes  off’  conqueror! 
Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle,  and  the 
great  black  eagle,  all  equally  dread  a ren- 
counter with  this  dauntless  little  champion, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  one  of  these  last 
approaching,  launches  into  the  air  to  meet 
him,  mounts  to  a considerable  height  above 
him,  and  darts  down  on  his  back,  sometimes 


fixing  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
sovereign,  who,  if  no  convenient  retreat  or 
resting-place  be  near,  endeavours  by  various 
evolutions  to  rid  himself  of  his  merciless 
adversary.  But  theKing-bird  is  not  soeasily 
dismounted.  lie  teazes  the  eagle  incessantly, 
sweeps  upon  him  from  right  and  left,  re- 
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mounts,  that  he  may  descend  on  his  back 
with  the  greater  violence  ; all  the  while 
keeping  up  a shrill  and  rapid  twittering  ; 
and  continuing  the  attack  sometimes  for 
more  than  a mile,  till  he  is  relieved  by  some 
other  of  his  tribe  equally  eager  for  the  con- 
test. ....  All  his  turbulence,  however, 
vanishes  as  soon  as  his  young  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves  ; and  he  is  then  as  mild 
and  peaceable  as  any  other  bird.” 

His  usual  mode  of  flight  is  singular.  The 
vibrations  of  his  broad  wings  tsays  this  ob- 
serving waiter,  whom  we  quote  with  slight 
deviations),  as  he  moves  slowly  over  the 
fields,  resemble  those  of  a hawk  hovering 
and  settling  in  the  air  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  below' ; and  the  object  of  the  King- 
bird is  no  doubt  something  similar,  viz.  to 
look  out  for  passing  insects,  either  in  the  air, 
or  among  the  flowers  and  blossoms  below 
him.  In  fields  of  pasture  he  often  takes  Iris 
stand  on  the  tops  of  the  mullein,  and  other 
rank  weeds,  near  the  cattle,  and  makes  occa- 
sional sweeps  ufter  passing  insects,  particu- 
larly the  large  black  gadfly,  so  terrifying  to 
horses  and  cattle.  His  eye  moves  restlessly 
around  him,  traces  the  flight  of  an  insect  for 
a moment  or  two,  then  that  of  a second,  and 
even  a third,  until  he  perceives  one  to  his 
liking,  when,  with  a shrill  sweep,  he  pursues, 
seizes  it,  and  returns  to  the  same  spot  again, 
to  look  out  for  more.  This  habit  is  so  con- 
spicuous when  he  is  watching  the  bee-hive, 
that  many  intelligent  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  he  picks  out  only  the  drones,  and  never 
injures  the  working  bees.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  certainly  gives  a preference  to  one  bee, 
and  one  species  of  insect,  over  another.  . . . 
Whatever  antipathy  may  prevail  against  j 
him  for  depredations  on  the  drones,  or,  if 
you  will,  on  the  bees,  this  bird  is  greatly  the 
farmer’s  friend,  in  destroying  multitudes  of 
insects,  whose  larvui  prey  on  the  harvests  of 
his  fields.  These  noxious  insects  are  the 
daily  food  of  this  bird  : and  he  destroys, 
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upon  a very  moderate  average,  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  daily.  The  death  of  every 
King-bird  is  therefore  an  actual  loss  to  the 
farmer,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  of  de- 
structive insects,  and  encouraging  the  depre- 
dations of  crows,  hawks,  and  eagles,  who 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  his  immediate 
vicinity.  “For  myself,”  says  Wilson,  “I 
must  say,  that  the  King-bird  possesses  no 
common  share  of  my  regard.  I honour  this 
little  bird  for  Ids  extreme  affection  for  his 
young  ; for  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  un- 
exampled intrepidity  ; for  his  meekness  of 
behaviour  when  there  are  no  calls  on  his 
courage,  a quality  which  even  in  the  human 
race  is  justly  considered  so  noble  : but  above 
all,  I honour  and  esteem  this  bird  for  the 
millions  of  ruinous  vermin  which  he  rids  us 
of ; whose  depredations,  in  one  season,  but 
for  the  services  of  this  and  other  friendly 
birds,  would  far  overbalance  all  the  produce 
of  the  bee-hives  in  fifty."  The  nest  is  large, 
remarkably  firm  and  compact,  consisting  of 
small  slender  twigs  on  the  outside,  and  usu- 
ally lined  with  fine  dry  fibrous  grass,  and 
horse-hair.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a very  pale 
cream  colour  or  dull  white,  marked  with  a 
few  large  spots  of  deep  purple,  and  other 
smaller  ones  of  light  brown,  chiefly,  though 
not  altogether,  towards  the  great  end.  They 
generally  build  twice  in  the  season. 

UMBRE.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  known  species, 
namely,  the  Crested  Umbre  (Scopus  um- 
bvetta ),  which  is  as  large  as  a Crow,  of  an 
umber  colour,  and  the  male  is  crested.  It  is 
diffused  throughout  all  Africa.  The  TJmbres 
are  only  distinguished  from  the  Storks  by 
their  compressed  beak,  the  trenchant  ridge 
of  which  is  inflated  towards  the  base,  and 
the  nostrils  are  prolonged  by  a groove  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  ridge  to  its  tip,  which 
is  slightly  hooked. 

UMBRELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  one 
species  of  which  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and,  from  the  shape  of  the  shell,  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  Chinese  Umbrella.  It  is 
sub-orbicular,  slightly  convex  on  the  outside, 
with  central  apex  slightly  raised  ; margin 
sharp  ; internal  surface  with  a central,  cal- 
lous, coloured  disc,  surrounded  by  a conti- 
nuous, irregular,  muscular  impression.  An- 
other species,  much  smaller,  named  the 
Umbrella  Mediterranean  is  from  the  Gulf  of 
Turento,  and  differs  from  the  former  also  in 
not  being  marked  with  rays. 

UMBRINA.  An  Acanthopterygious  fish, 
belonging  to  the  Scicenidce  family.  It  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  the  ground  colour  being 
golden,  with  bright  bands  of  steel  blue.  It 
is  sometimes  forty  pounds  in  weight,  but  is 
by  no  means  a long  fish.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  is  plentiful,  and  occasionally  some 
are  met  with  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain : the  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

UNAU.  The  two-toed  Sloth,  which,  like 
the  Ai,  or  common  three-toed  Sloth,  is.  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropical 
portion  of  South  America,  and  lias  all  the 
singularities  of  conformation  and  habits 


which  distinguish  that  species.  [Set  Sloth  : 
Buadvpl'S.] 

UNGK A-PUTL  (Hylobale»  asjilix.)  A 
species  of  Gibbon,  found  in  Borneo,  Java, 
&c.  They  are  arboreal  in  their  habiu,  and 
are  distinguished  by  astonishing  activity. 
Their  mode  is  to  suspend  themselves  by  tl*eir 
long  arms  to  the  forest  branches,  and  by  an 
energetic  muscular  movement  to  spring  for- 
ward from  one  tree  to  another,  although  the 
distance  may  be  from  thirty  to  forty  feet ; 
which  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish,  when 
required,  with  apparent  ease  and  precision. 
This  animal  is  further  remarkable  for  a 
curious  call-note,  which  it  frequently  utters 
during  its  most  active  movements,  especially 
in  the  morning.  It  is  of  a timid  and  gentle 
disposition,  and  in  confinement  shows  at- 
tachment to  those  who  have  the  care  of  it. 
[See  Gibboh.] 

UNGULINA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  equi valve. 
6ub-orbicular,  and  rayed  ; valves  nearly 
equilateral,  with  margins  entire,  simple, 
closed  all  round  ; hinge  with  one  short,  sub- 
divided cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve,  and  at 
the  side  an  oblong  ligamentary  pit,  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  receives  the 
cartilage  : two  muscular  impressions  in  each 
valve,  and  the  impression  of  the  mantle  en- 
tire. The  animal  perforates  rocks,  &c. ; and 
the  shells  are  small,  thin,  and  transparent. 

UNTO,  or  FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL. 
This  fluviatile  genus  of  Mollusca  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Europe  and  America,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c.  The  shell  is  thick  and 
solid,  transverse,  equivalve,  inequilateral ; 
cardinal  teeth  solid,  short,  and  oblique  : ura- 
bones  prominent,  and  generally  corroded. 
The  hinge  is  somewhat  complicated : there 
is  a short  plate  in  the  left  valve,  received 
into  a cavity  in  the  right ; and  behind  this 
a longer  plate  closing  between  two  others  of 
the  opposite  side.  The  interior  of  the  valves 
are  sometimes  pink,  sometimes  white,  often 
highly  iridescent  ; and  they  occasionally 
contain  tolerably  large  pearls.  Several  are 
natives  of  this  country  ; but  they  more  es- 
pecially abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
North  America.  The  animal  is  of  no  value 
as  food,  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste. 

There  is  a large  family  of  fresh-water 
conchifers  to  which  the  genus  Utdo  belongs, 
abounding  in  the  North  American  rivers, 
and  comprising  the  genera  Unto,  Hyrta, 
Anodonta , and  Iridina.  Among  the  ob-  . 
servations  made  on  them  bv  Mr.  lA?a,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
their  classification,  &c.,  and  who  has  de- 
scribed their  habits  with  great  minuteness, 
we  learn  that  the  animal^of  .-1  noAm/o.  which 
is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Unto,  is 
| hermaphrodite,  and  seems  viviparous ; for 
the  eggs  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed  along 
the  superior  bmnchisc,  where  the  young  arc 
found  with  their  shells  complete.  He  dis- 
sected a specimen  of  Anodonta  vndulata 
nearlv  three  inches  long,  and  found  the  ovi 
ducts  charged  with  about  600,000  (a«  nearly 
i as  he  could  calculate)  young  shells  perfectly 
[ formed,  both  valves  being  distinctly  visible 
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with  the  microscope.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  investigation.  Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Portland, 
Ohio,  informed  Mr.  Lea  of  his  ability  to  dis- 
j tinguish  the  female  and  male  shells  of  the 
6ame  species,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
j included  animal ; and  he  says  that  a very 
I 6hort  series  of  examination  satisfied  him 
! fully  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  difference 
I of  sexes.  The  female,  sustaining  her  very 
i large  burthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes, 
I more  space  within  the  valves  ; hence  an  en- 
j largement  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
shell  is  generally  found,  differing  in  its  form 
in  various  species. 

. It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  doubt,  according 
to  Mr.  Lea,  on  what  these  animals  subsist, 
but  he  had  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  feed  on  unimaleules  which  are  ever 
found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
might  separate  from  the  constant  stream 
which  they  pass  from  the  posterior  part  of 
I the  shell,  and  which  must  be  taken  in  at 
another  part.  This  operation  he  witnessed 
frequently  in  a vessel  in  which  he  kept  the 
Naiades  for  some  months.  If  the  water  was 
not  changed  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  uni- 
firraly  found  the  animals  quiet,  but  within 
a few  minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as 
uniformly  commenced  the  passage  of  this 
constant  stream,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  separation  of 
the  animalcules  from  the  water.  Referring 
to  the  fact  of  pearls  being  found  in  other 
freshwater  bivalves,  Mr.  Broderip  observes 
that  the  brilliant  and  variously-coloured 
nacre  with  which  many  of  the  species  are 
lined,  and  the  extreme  thickness  of  some  of 
the  shells,  are  very  remarkable.  That  pearls 
should  be  found  in  them  will  not  surprise 
those  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
their  internal  surface.  Pennant  remarks 
that  M>ja  JIargariti/ei’a  of  Linmeus  ( Unio 
elongatus)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities 
of  pearls,  and  formerly  there  were  regular 
fisheries  in  many  of  our  rivers  to  obtain 
them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  been  taken 
from  one  shell.  The  Esk  and  the  Conway 
were  famous  in  this  way.  The  latter  river, 
in  the  days  of  Camden,  was  noted  for  them. 
Sir  Richard  Wynn,  of  Gwidir,  chamberlain 
to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  II.,  is  said  to 
have  presented  her  Majesty  with  a Conway 
pearl  which  is  to  this  day  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant,  who 
states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  are  called 
by  the  Welsh,  Crigen  Dilune.  or  Deluge 
Snells,  as  if  left  there  by  the  deluge.  Tile 
river  Irt,  in  Cumberland,  also  produced  them? 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator 
[as  mentioned  in  the  article  Mr  a],  had  a 
patent  for  fishing  that  river.  Britain,  indeed, 
had  early  acquired  a reputation  for  its 
pearls  ; for,  according  to  Suetonius,  they 
were  Caesar's  inducement  for  undertaking 
his  British  expedition.  This,  however,  does 
not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  pearls  of  our  island  as  small 
and  ill-coloured,  and  refers  to  the  breastplate 
which  Caesar  himself  had  brought  home  and 
dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple, 
adding  that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  offering  was  formed  of  British 
pearls." 


I TTNIPELTATA.  A family  of  Crustacea, 
belonging  to  the  order  Stoma  poda,  and  com- 
prising one  genus  only,  Squilla  [which  see]. 

| UNOGATA.  The  name  given  by  Fabri- 
! ciuH  to  a part  of  the  Aracbnida,  order  Pul- 
'•  monaria , and  comprehending  the  Scorpions 
| [which  see]. 

| UPHOLSTERER  BEE.  ( Osmia  papa- 
j veris.)  This  name  is  given  to  a species  of  I 
1 wild  bee,  found  in  France,  belonging  to  the  | 
genus  Osmia.  These  ingenious  artificers  j 
excavate  holes  in  the  earth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  young,  and  line  them  with  an 
elegant  coating  of  flowers  or  leaves ; an 
operation  which  is  so  pleasingly  described 
in  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  that  we  beg  to  transfer  the 
account  they  give  of  it,  from  their  pages 
to  our  own.  “ This  little  bee,  as  though 
fascinated  with  the  colour  most  attractive 
to  our  eyes,  invariably  chooses  for  the  hang- 
ings of  her  apartments  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet,  selecting  for  its  material  the  petals 
of  the  wild  poppy,  which  she  dexterously 
cuts  into  the  proper  form.  Her  first  process 
is  to  excavate  in  some  pathway  a burrow, 
cylindrical  at  the  entrance,  but  swelled 
out  below  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches.  Having  polished  the  walls  of  this 
little  apartment,  she  next  Hies  to  a neigh- 
bouring field,  cuts  out  oval  portions  of  the 
flowers  of  poppies,  seizes  them  between  her 
legs,  and  returns  with  them  to  her  cell : 
and  though  separated  from  the  wrinkled 
petal  of  a half-expunded  flower,  she  knows 
how  to  straighten  their  folds,  and,  if  too 
large,  to  fit  them  for  her  purpose  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluous  parts.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom,  she  overlays  the  wulls  of  her  man- 
sion with  this  brilliant  tapestry,  extending 
it  also  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  round 
the  margin  of  the  orifice.  The  bottom  is 
rendered  warm  by  three  or  four  coats,  and 
the  sides  have  never  less  than  two.  The 
little  Upholsterer,  having  completed  the 
hangings  of  her  apartment,  next  fills  it  with 
pollen  and  honey  to  the  height  of  about  half 
an  inch ; then,  after  eommitting  an  egg  to 
it,  she  wraps  over  the  poppy  lining  so  that  ! 
even  the  roof  may  be  of  this  material,  and 
lastly  closes  its  mouth  with  a small  hillock 
of  earth.  The  great  depth  ol'  the  cell  com- 
pared with  the  space  which  the  single  egg 
and  the  accompanying  food  deposited  in  it 
occupy,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  is 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom, 
the  remaining  two  inches  and  a half  being 
subsequently  filled  with  earth.” 

UPUPA.  [See  Hoopoe.] 


URAN-UTAN.  [See  Op.ano.] 


URANIID/E.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Hktkkockua  ; com- 
prising several  very  anomalous  exotic  ge- 
nera, which,  from  their  apparently  occupy- 
ing a station  between  the  Hespcriiu  and 
Sphinges,  Lutreille  mimed  II estperi- Sphinges. 
Sinee  the  discovery  of  its  preparatory  states, 
huwever,  it  is  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
Heterocerous  section  of  the  order.  Mr. 
Westwood  tells  us,  that  44  tht  splendid 
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colours  of  the  typical  Urania  are,  it  is 
true,  indicative  of  diurnal  flight,  and  give 
them,  in  conjunction  with  their  form,  all 
the  appearance  of  a butterfly,  to  which  the 
tailed  hind  wings  add  considerably ; but 
there  are  other  species  ( Nyctalemun  Orontes 
and  Patroclus  and  Sematura  Limits,  &c.)» 
which  in  their  more  sober  colouring  would 
be  considered  as  moths,  and  some  of  these 
seem  so  nearly  related  to  Coronis,  whilst 
Urania  is  in  several  respects  so  close  to 
Agarista  (in  its  larva,  palpi,  and  antennas), 
that  I am  induced  to  unite  them  into  one 
family,  a step  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  neuration  of  the  wings.”  . . . “ The 
flight  of  Urania  Femandince  is  diurnal,  and 
exceedingly  swift,  somewhat  like  that  of 
Apatura  Iris,  sporting  about  the  topmost 
branches  of  forest  trees  ; and  when  it  alights, 
its  four  wings  are  expanded  horizontally. 
Agarista  consists  of  New  Holland  insects, 
having  much  more  the  appearance  of  moths, 
but  with  Aliform  antenna;  slightly  thickened 
in  the  middle,  and  terminated  in  a point.” 

URANOSCOPUS.  A very  remarkable 
but  repulsive-looking  genus  of  the  Percidce 
family  (of  Acuuthopterygious  fishes) ; cne 
species  of  which,  Urannscopus  scaber,  fami- 
liarly called  the  Stak-Gazeii,  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  them  on  account  of  the  eyes  being  placed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  nearly  cubical 
head,  and  directed  towards  the  heavens. 
Their  pre-operculuin  is  toothed  on  the  lower 
part ; their  mouth  is  cleft  vertically  ; they 
have  a strong  spine  on  each  shoulder,  and 
only  six  rays  on  each  gill.  Behind  the  tongue 
is  a narrow  slip  which  they  can  protrude, 
and  with  which  the}'  attract  small  fishes, 
while  the  mud  effectually  conceals  them 
from  their  prey.  They  have  au  immensely 
large  gall-bladder. 

URCHIN.  The  Hedgehog  [which  see]. 

URIA.  [See  Guillemot.] 

UROCERATA.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  comprising 
the  genus  Sirex,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in 
old  fir  trees,  &c.  [See  Sire.y.] 

UROMASTIX.  A genus  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles belonging  to  the  Iguana  group,  and 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  family 
by  all  the  body-scales  being  small,  uniform, 
and  smooth  ; but  those  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tail  are  large  and  spinous,  though 
there  are  none  underneath  it. 

UROPELTIS.  A genus  of  Serpents,  found 
in  America,  distinguished  externally  by  a 
very  small  head  and  pointed  muzzle  ; the 
tail  short,  and  obliquely  truncated  above,  is 
flut  and  beset  with  little  scales  at  the  trun- 
cation ; and  they  have  a range  of  scales 
under  the  tail,  a little  larger  than  the  rest, 
with  a double  range  beneath  its  truncate 
portion. 

UROPTERA.  A subsection  of  minute 
Crustaceans,  of  the  order  Amphipoda,  which 
reside  in  the  bodies  of  various  Acalcphic  and 
some  other  zoophytes.  They  have  the  head 
generally  large,  the  antenna;  often  short, 
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and  the  body  soft ; ali  the  leg*  except  the 
fifth  pair  simple,  the  anterior  either  short 
or  small,  and  the  tail  either  furnished  at  the 
tip  with  lateral  ewirnmereU,  or  terminated 
by  appendages  or  dilated  poinu,  bidentate 
or  forked  at  the  extremity. 

URSAL.  A species  of  .Seal,  about  eight  ! 
feet  in  length,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  j 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  I 
the  most  pugnacious  and  ferocious  of  the  j 
whole  tribe.  There  is  a remarkable  dispro-  | 
portion  in  the  numl>er  of  the  sexes  in  this  | 
species  ■,  each  family  con.-isting  of  but  one  ) 
male  with  a crowd  of  females  ; and  if  one  fa- 
mily encroaches  on  the  station  of  another,  a 
desperate  fight  generally  ensues.  [See  Seai~] 

URSID/E.  A family  of  Plantigrade 
Mammalia  ; comprising  the  true  Bears,  the 
Badgers,  the  Racoons,  and  the  Wolverines. 
They  are  characterized  by  a plantigrade 
walk  ; grinders  more  or  less  tuberculated ; 
stature  generally  large ; carnivorous  and  t 
frugivorous  ; claws  formed  for  digging  ; tail 
generally  short.  [The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  above-named,  as  Bear.  Badger, 
&c.,  for  particulars  of  the  various  genera  j 
belonging  to  the  Ursidoe .] 

URSUS.  [See  Bear.] 

URUS.  ( Dns  Ur  us.)  The  Aurochs,  a 
species  of  Bovine  animals  still  existing  in 
Lithuania,  though  till  recently  supposed,  by 
most  naturalists,  to  have  become  extinct. 
The  distinction  between  the  species  Bos 
taurus  and  Bos  urt/s  is  thus  carefully  marked 
by  Cuvier  : “ The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat, 
and  a little  concave ; that  of  the  aurochs 
protuberant,  although  less  so  than  the  buffa- 
lo's ; the  forehead  is  square  in  the  ox,  its 
height,  taking  its  base  between  the  orbits, 
being  very  nearly  equal  to  its  breadth  : in 
the  aurochs  it  is  much  wider  than  high,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The  horns 
are  attached  in  the  ox  to  the  extremities  of 
a salient  line,  the  most  elevated  of  the  head, 
that  which  separates  the  occiput  from  the 
forehead  ; in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  placed 
two  iuches  farther  backward  than  the  roots 
of  the  horns  : in  the  ox  the  plane  of  the 
occiput  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of 
the  forehead  : in  the  aurochs  this  angle  is 
obtuse:  finally,  the  plane  of  the  occiput  is 
square  in  the  ox,  but  represents  a half  circle 
in  the  aurochs.” 

A noble  stuffed  specimen  of  the  Aurochs, 
and  a skeleton  of  the  same  animal,  were 
some  years  ago  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
and  subsequently  also  he  forwarded  to  the  | 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  : 
Regent's  Park,  young  specimens  of  the  male 
and  female.  These  fine  animals  died,  but 
had  they  attained  maturity  they  would  have 
proved  a most  attractive  addition  ; they  were 
taken  in  July,  1846,  in  the  forest  of  Bieioriege,  ; 
in  Grodnuu,  where  a herd  of  about  a thousand  i 
head  is  preserved  with  great  difficulty  by  I 
800  families,  who  are  stationed  there  by  the  I 
Emperor  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  feed  I 
on  grass,  and  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  gnaw-  j 
ing  which,  however,  they  frequently  destroy 
their  teeth. 
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I Cuvier  considers  the  Aurochs  to  be  a species  | 
I which  man  has  never  subdued  ; and  observes,  j 
I in  his  Ossemens  Fossiles,  that  if  Europe  pos-  I 
sessed  a Urus,  a Thur  of  the  Poles,  different 
! from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Ger- 
j mans,  it  is  only  in  its  remains  that  the  spe- 
! cies  can  be  traced  ; such  remains  are  found, 

| in  the  skulls  of  a species  of  ox  different  from 
| the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial  beds  of  certain 
| districts.  This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must  be  the  i 
true  Urusof  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  I 
| domestic  ox,  the  stock  perhaps  whence  our  | 
wild  cattle  descended  ; while  the  Aurochs 
of  the  present  day  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the  ancients,  a species 
i wliick  has  never  been  brought  under  the 
I yoke.  [See  Ox  : Bison.] 

! VAMPIRE -BAT.  ( Vampirus  spectrum.) 
This  bat  is  a native  of  South  America,  of  a j 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  as  large  as  a 
magpie.  It  is  said,  by  Piso,  to  “seek  out 
; every  kind  of  animal  and  suck  their  blood." 
j This  tact  has  often  been  most  circumstan- 
tially related,  find  as  often  positively  denied  ; 
but  if  we  compare  the  accounts  of  many 
highly  respectable  modern  travellers,  the 
truth  of  the  statement  will  appear  to  be  fully 
established.  Captain  Stedman,  who  had 
himself  been  bitten,  thus  describes  the  ope- 
ration. “ Knowing  by  instinct  that  the 
i person  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a sound 
I slumber,  they  generally  alight  near  the  feet, 

I where,  while  the  creature  continues  fanning 
1 with  its  enormous  wings,  which  keeps 
one  cool,  he  bites  a piece  out  of  the  tip  of 
the  great  toe,  so  very  small,  indeed,  that 
the  head  of  a pin  could  be  scarcely  re- 
ceived into  the  wound,  which  is  conse- 
quently not  painful ; yet  through  this  orifice 
he  continues  to  suck  the  blood  until  he  is 
obliged  to  disgorge.  lie  then  begins  again, 
and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging 
till  he  is  scarce  able  to  fly  ; and  the  sufferer 
has  often  been  known  to  sleep  from  time 
I into.  eternity."  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
testimony  of  several  other  naturalists  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Messrs.  Darwin,  Swain- 
son,  and  Waterton  ; the  last  of  whom  ob- 
serves, that  •*  Europeans  may  consider  as 
fabulous  the  stories  related  of  the  Varnpire  ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I must  believe  in  its* 
powers  of  sucking  blood  from  living  animals, 
as  I have  repeatedly  seen  both  men  and 
beasts  which  had  been  sucked,  and,  more- 
over, I have  examined  very  minutely  their 
bleeding  wounds."  But  he  admits  that  he 
could  never  find  out  how  the  Vampires  ac- 
tually draw  the  blood  ; and  that  he  con- 
tinued os  ignorant  of  the  real  process  as 
though  he  had  never  been  in  the  Vampire’s 
I country.  “ l or  the  space  of  eleven  months," 

I adds  this  most  amusing  writer,  “ I slept  alone 
in  the  loft  of  a woodcutter’s  abandoned  house 
i in  the  forest ; and  though  the  Varnpire  came 
in  and  out  every  night,  and  I had  the  finest 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  as  the  moon  shone  j 
through  apertures  where  windows  had  once 
been,  I never  could  be  certain  that  I saw  ' 
him  make  a positive  attempt  to  quench  his 
thirst  from  my  veins,  though  ho  often  ho- 
vered over  the  hammock.” 


VANESSA.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi-  j 
doptera  belonging  to  the  family  Nymphalidat , 
in  most  of  the  species  of  which  the  wings  are 
angulated.  The  caterpillar  lias  numerous 
bristly  spines,  and  the  pupa  is  much  angu- 
lated and  suspended  by  the  tail.  In  Double- 
day and  Hewitson’s  work,  descriptions  and 
figures  of  the  various  forms  will  be  found  : 
we  limit  our  notice  to  the  British  species, 
which  are  all  eminently  handsome. 

Vanessa  C.  album  ; or  Comma  Butter- 
fly. Of  late  years  this  insect  appears 
to  have  become  much  more  scarce  than 
formerly,  or  it  may  have  forsaken  its  old 
localities  and  found  new  ones  : it  frequents 
woods,  thickets  and  gardens ; and  there 
are  two  broods  in  the  year,  one  towards 
the  end  of  June,  the  other  in  September. 
Wings  above  dark  orange,  with  black  or 
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UNDER-SIDE  07  COMMA  BUTTERFLY. 

brown  spots,  and  a brown  posterior  margin  ; 
on  the  disc  of  the  anterior  wings  are  two 
roundish  spots,  and  near  the  interior  margin 
two  other  larger  spots  ; beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  are  dusky-brown,  with  a broad,  irre- 
gular, green-marbled  pale  band  near  the 
posterior  margin  : posterior  wings  very  simi- 
lar, with  a pure  white  crescent  in  the  centre: 
near  the  posterior  margin  of  all  the  wings  is 
an  irregular  series  of  spurious  ocelli.  Body 
above  dusky,  with  greenish  hairs  on  the 
thorax  : antenna:  black  above,  brown  unnu- 
lated  with  white  beneath.  Caterpillar  red- 
brown  and  yellow : it  feeds  on  the  hop, 
nettle,  elm,  gooseberry,  and  honey-suck le. 
The  chrysalis  is  flesh-coloured,  spotted  with 
gold. 

Vanessa  Folyciilobos  ; or  Great  Tor- 
toise-shell Butterfly.  This  insect  fre- 
quents woody  places  and  lanes  where  elins 
abound,  and  in  some  seasons  it  is  particu- 
larly abundant  in  some  situations.  Wings  ! 

I above  dark  orange,  with  the  buse  dusky,  I 
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and  furnished  with  greenish  hair# : the 
anterior  with  two  transverse  costal  fascia: ; 
between  which  and  the  base  is  a somewhat 
ovate  black  6pot ; on  the  disc,  and  also 
near  the  interior  margin,  are  two  other 
spots  : the  hinder  margin  is  black,  with  a 
series  of  pale  crescents : on  the  posterior 
wings  is  a large  black  costal  spot,  with  a 
yellowish  patch  adjoining  ; and  the  mar- 
gin is  black,  with  obscure  bluish  crescents  ; 
interiorly  the  wings  are  furnished  with  long 
tawny  or  greenish  hairs  : beneath,  all  the 
wings  are  clouded  with  black,  with  a broad 
ash-coloured  fascia  behind,  in  which  is  a 
series  of  bluish  lunules  : the  anterior  wings 
have  three  pale  equidistant  spots  on  the 
costa,  and  the  posterior  a white  discoidal 
spot ; the  body  is  dusky,  with  tawny  hairs  ; 
and  the  antennas  black.  The  caterpillar  is 
brownish,  with  a yellow  lateral  stripe,  and 
the  spines  slightly  branched.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  elm  ; and  while  young,  the  brood 
continues  under  a silken  web.  The  chry- 
salis is  flesh-coloured,  with  golden  spots  on 
the  neck. 

Vanessa  Urticle  ; or  Small  Tortoise- 
shell Butterfly.  This  elegant  and  very 
prevalent  British  species  has  the  wings  above 
of  a rich  reddish  orange,  with  the  base  and 
the  hinder  margin  black,  the  latter  with  a 
series  of  blue  crescents : the  anterior  wings 
above  have  the  costal  areolet  mottled  with 
black  and  tawny  : on  the  costa  are  two  large 
sub-quadrate  black  spots  ; at  the  base  two 
others,  placed  obliquely ; and  posteriorly, 
on  the  disc,  two  small  round  ones  : between 
the  two  large  costal  spots  and  the  anterior 
basal  one  are  two  yellow  spots,  and  towards 
the  tip  of  the  wing  adjoining  the  posterior 
costal  spot  is  a light  one.  The  posterior 
wings  are  black  at  the  base,  powdered  with 
tawny,  and  covered  with  long  hairs:  beneath, 
the  anterior  wings  are  pale,  variegated  with 
black,  with  a pale  band  marbled  with  brown, 
in  which  is  a series  of  angular  black  spots. 
The  body  is  dusky,  with  a greenish  pubes- 
cence : the  antenmc  are  marked  with  black 
and  white  rings,  and  the  tip  of  the  club  is 
ochraceous.  The  Caterpillar  of  this  species 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  nettle,  and  is  found  in 
lanes,  gardens,  &c. ; it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  covered  with  bristles,  aud  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour,  marked  with  two  green- 
ish-yellow lines  on  the  back,  and  one  on 
each  side.  The  chrysalis  is  grayish,  with 
golden  spots  on  the  neck  : sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  entirely  golden  ; from  which 
the  words  chrysalis  and  aurelia  are  supposed 
to  have  suggested  themselves  to  entomolo- 
gists to  denote  the  pupa  state  of  insects. 
Two  broods  occur  every  year  — one  early  in 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn  ; and  in  Italy 
it  continues  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  even 
in  winter. 

We  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  a valuable  paper  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Roval  Society,  recorded  in  vol.  15.  of 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History . “On  the 
Reproduction  of  lost  parts  in  Myriapoda  and 
Insects,”  by  G.  Newport,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Pres. 
F.nt.  Soc.,  &c.  (communicated  by  Dr.  Rogetl. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  limbs  of 


CruxUircn  and  AracJinvJa,  accidental  Jv  iota 
or  designedly  removed,  are,  in  course  or  time, 
replaced  by  the  growth  of  new  limbs  ; tut 
whether  such  a power  exists  in  those  insects, 
such  as  Lejdduj/trra,  w>  ich  undergo  a com- 
plete metamorphosis,  changing  not  only  their 
form,  but  also  their  food  and  mode  of  life, 
in  passing  from  the  larva  to  the  adult  state, 
has  been  considered  doubtful.  u The  first 
observation  which  led  the  author  to  believe 
that  true  insect*  might  possess  the  power  of 
reproducing  lost  parts,  was  that  of  a specimen 
of  Phasmn  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  right  anterior  leg  had 
evidently  been  reprodured.  He  then  in- 
stituted a series  of  experiments  on  the  larva 
of  the  Vanessa  urticee^or  common  nettle  but- 
terfly, which  belongs  to  the  order  Lepidop- 
tera , and  undergoes  complete  metamorpho- 
sis. He  removed  some  of  the  true  legs  of  the 
larva,  sometimes  in  their  tibial  portion,  and 
sometimes  at  their  base  : in  the  first  case, 
parts  similar  to  those  removed  were  invaria- 
bly reproduced  in  different  states  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  latter  entire  netc  limbs  were 
formed;  in  some  instances,  at  the  second 
change  of  the  larva,  when  it  passed  into  the 
pupa  state  ; but  in  two  or  three  instances  no 
reproduction  took  place.  At  first  view,  this 
difference  in  the  results  might  appear  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  this  reproduction  o? 
limbs  depends  on  the  existence  of  parts 
especially  adapted  to  perform  this  function, 
and  which,  in  those  experiments  that  had 
failed  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon,  had  been 
themselves  removed.  But  the  author  found 
that  in  every  instance  'of  the  mutilations  thus 
practised,  the  perfect  insect  possessed  a coxa, 
or  basilar  part  of  the  limb  ; and  this  was  the 
case  even  in  those  in  which  a new  organ  was 
not  reproduced.  From  this  fact,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  formation  of  new  entire  . 
limbs  in  the  Iulidce  after  the  removal  of  every 
portion  of  the  previous  ones,  the  author  infers 
that  the  power  of  reproduction  resides  in  the 
whole  of  the  organized  tissues. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  ; W illow  BrTTEEFLT. 
or  Camberwell  Beauty.  The  wings  of 
this  insect  are  of  a reddish  black  or  pur- 
plish hue  above,  with  a broad,  velvety- 
black  posterior  band,  in  which  on  each  wing 
are  seven  or  eight  violet-blue  spots  : fol- 
lowed by  a broad  straw-coloured  border, 
waved  internally,  and  minutely  speckled 
with  black  dots,  particularly  on  the  pro- 
minent angles  of  the  wing.  The  anterior 
wings  above  have  the  costal  areolet  marked 
with  wldte,  and  two  large  white  spots 
near  the  tip.  Beneath,  all  the  wings  are 
obscure  black,  with  darker  waves,  and  a 
broad  white  border  on  the  outer  margin.  , 
Body  and  antennse  dark  brown.  The  Cater- 
pillar is  black,  with  a row  of  square  dorsal 
spots,  and  the  eight  anterior  prolegs  red  : it 
feeds  on  the  willow,  birch,  and  poplar.  The 
chrysalis  is  dusky,  with  bluish  and  tawny 
spots.  This  species  is  remarkably  irregular 
in  its  appearance,  scarcely  any  being  met 
with  in  some  seasons,  and  then  again  ap- 
pearing perhaps  in  immense  numbers. 

Vanessa  Io.  or  Peacock  BrTTKr.n.v. 
This  highly  beautiful  species  of  Butterfly 
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occurs  pretty  abundantly  in  lanes,  woods, 
and  commons  where  nettles  and  thistles 
i abound.  The  wings  above  are  of  a pur- 
j plish  hue,  with  the  buse  and  hinder  inar- 
i gin  dusky  ash,  and  a large  ooelliform  spot 
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i on  each  wing,  the  posterior  wings  having 
i towards  the  margin  a large  ocellus,  with  a 
large  black  pupil  spotted  with  blue,  and  a 
gray  iris,  terminated  anteriorly  with  a black 
, crescent.  The  under  side  ol  the  wings  are 
glossy  brown,  marbled  and  spotted  with 
I black  : the  body  is  dusky,  with  rusty  down  ; 

the  antennae  blackish,  the  tip  yellow.  The 
I Caterpillar  is  glossy  black,  spotted  with 
white  : the  chrysalis  green,  dotted  with  gold. 

Vanessa  Atalanta  ; or  Red  Admiral 
Butterfly.  Common  as  this  species  is,  it 
i is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  British 
butterflies  : the  intense  black  of  its  wings 
: being  90  beautifully  relieved  by  the  red  fascia 
! and  pure  white  spots,  and  the  marbled  vein- 
ings  of  its  posterior  wings  beneath,  defying 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  painter’s  skill.  The 
| wings  above  are  deep  silken  black  ; the  an- 
terior with  a central-bent  orange-red  band, 

I sometimes  bearing  a round  white  spot  to- 
l wards  the  anal  angle  of  the  wing  : betweeu 
j this  and  the  tip  are  six  white  spots,  the  largest 
I on  the  costa  ; and  between  them  and  the 
margin  is  a slight  bluish  wave  : the  posterior 
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wings  have  a broad  orange-red  border,  with 
a transverse  scries  of  black  triangular  dots, 
1 and  some  black  spots  on  the  cilia  ; the  tip 
of  the  inner  areolct  is  varied  with  bluish, 
and  the  black  dot  in  the  following  arcolet  is 
uIao  sometimes  externally  edged  with  blue  : 
beneath,  the  anterior  wings  have  the  central 
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band  interrupted  with  white,  and  blue 
streaks ; beyond  these  are  seen  the  three 
larger  spots  of  the  upper  surface;  two  im- 
perfect ocelli  occupy  the  place  of  two  others: 
and  the  costal  areolet  is  black,  marbled  with 
blue.  Nothing  can  excel  the  beautiful  va- 
riegations of  tne  posterior  wings,  mottled 
with  black,  brown,  and  pale  fulvous  ; in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin  is  a pale  tri- 
angular spot,  a band  of  obscure  ocelli  pnral- 
lefwith  the  hinder  margin,  and  a 6treak  of 
silken  blue  between  this  and  the  margin, 
all  the  wings,  both  above  and  below,  are 
fringed  with  white,  interrupted  at  the  ner- 
vures  with  black.  Body  block  above,  gray- 
ish beneath  ; antennse  black,  annulated  with 
white,  the  tip  rather  yellow  : palpi  black 
above,  white  sides,  and  yellowish  beneath. 
The  caterpillar  is  greenish,  or  dusky,  with  a ! 
yellowish  spotted  line  on  each  side  : it  feeds  1 
on  the  Urtica  ureiis  and  U.  dioica.  The  | 
chrysalis  is  dusky,  or  gray,  with  golden 
spots. 

VANELLUS.  [See  Lapwing.] 

VANGA.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds,  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  and  allied  to  the  : 
Shrikes  and  Flycatchers.  They  are  dis-  j 
tinguished  by  a large  beak,  very  much  com-  1 
pressed  throughout,  its  tip  strougly  hooked,  'I 
and  that  of  the  lower  mandible  bent  down-  1 ; 
wards. 

VELIA.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects  ; 1 1 
belonging  to  which  is  a British  species  ( Velia  1 1 
current),  commonly  seen  running  on  the  |i 
surface  of  brooks.  The  antenme  are  fili-  |j 
form,  with  the  sheath  of  the  sucker  only  | 
two-jointed  ; the  legs  moderately  long,  and  ■ 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart. 

VENEER  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  j 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Chile. 

VENERICARDIA.  A genus  of  Acepha-  | 
lous  Testacea,  inhabiting  an  almost  round 
shell,  the  muscular  impressions  in  which  in- 
dicating that  the  animal  has  a resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Carditse  andUnio,  both  of  which 
approach  the  Cardia  in  general  form  and  in 
the  direction  of  their  ribs. 

VENUS.  A genus  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca,  which  are  found  buried  in  the  sand, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  particu- 
larly in  hot  climates.  The  recent  species 
are  very  numerous  ; most  of  the  animals 
serving  as  food  for  man  ; while  amongst  the 
shells  are  some  so  beautiful  as  to  fully  justify 
the  name  given  to  the  genus.  They  are 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  nearly  round  or 
oval,  transverse,  externally  rugose,  striated, 
ribbed,  cancellated  or  smooth  ; margins  en- 
tire, simple,  close ; bosses  slightly  turned 
on  one  side  ; ligament  external,  and  on  the 
longest  side.  — “The  species  Venus  mcrce- 
naria  is  cut  by  the  North  American  Indians 
into  bcadB,  of  which  they  construct  their 
Wampum  or  treaty  belts,  and  the  shells  arc 
also  used  amongst  them  as  money,  and  are 
made  into  ornaments  for  their  dresses.” 

VERMES.  The  name  by  which  ancient 
naturalists  designated  a class  of  ull  the  lower  ' 
animals  resembling  the  earthworm,  but  con- 


sidercd  obsolete  since  Cuvier,  in  1708,  limited 
the  term  to  the  animals  now  known  as  An- 
nelida and  E/itozoa.  In  Mr.  Broderip’s  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks:  “ The  history  of 
the  now  obsolete  class  of  Vermes  is  interest- 
ing to  the  philosophical  naturalist,  since  to 
him  it  symbolises  the  progress  of  zoological 
science.  At  first,  witli  few  materials  on 
which  to  build  his  arrangement,  the  zoolo- 
gist was  guided  solely  by  a vaque  perception 
of  analogy.  Similarities  of  external  form 
were  made  the  basis  of  classification.  The 
distinction  between  the  resemblance  of  ani- 
mals adapted  for  existence  under  similar 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  according  to  their 
organization,  correspondent  with  their  posi- 
tion in  the  series,  could  not  be  expected  to 
strike  the  naturalist  when  his  data  were  as 
yet  so  scanty.  But  as  the  discovery  of  spe- 
cies, the  observation  of  their  distribution  and 
habits,  and  the  anatomical  investigation  of 
their  structure  progressed,  a new  light  opened 
on  his  mind,  and  he  learned  to  separate 
forms  merely  analogous,  and  to  combine  such 
as  had  a true  affinity  of  structure  in  well- 
defined  divisions.” 

VERMETUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  species,  Vermetus  lum- 
bricalis,  which  may  be  found  in  groups, 
twisted  together  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
Beas  near  Senegal.  The  animal  has  two  ten- 
tacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  cylindri- 
cal. The  shell  is  thin,  tubular,  irregularly 
and  slightly  twisted  ; aperture  round  i apex 
pointed. 

VERMXLIA.  A genus  of  AnnuJata  com- 
posed of  species  of  Serpula ;,  and  found  on 
stones,  shells,  fuci,  &c.  They  are  attached 
by  the  whole  length  of  their  shell,  no  part 
being  free.  The  tube  is  testaceous,  cylindri- 
cal, gradually  lessening  at  one  end,  and 
more  or  less  twisted. 

VESICULOSA.  A group  of  Dipterous 
insects,  nearly  allied  to  Bombj/lius;  with  the 
wings  deflexed  at  each  side  of  the  body  ; the 
alulcts  very  large,  and  covering  the  halteres; 
the  head  small  and  globular  ; the  thorax 
very  gibbosc  ; the  abdomen  vesiculose  ; and 
the  proboscis  directed  backwards,  or  wanting. 

VESPA  : VESPIDiE.  A family  of  acu- 
leated  Uymenopterous  insects,  (including 
the  common  Wasp  and  Hornet,)  which  live 
in  temporary  societies,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  workers  or  neuters.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  geniculate  antennal, 
composed  in  the  males  of  thirteen  joints,  and 
sometimes,  in  this  sex,  hooked  ut  the  ex- 
tremity. Mandibles  strong  and  dentated  ; 
cl  y pc  us  large  ; ligula  plumose  or  lulobcd. 
The  sting  of  the  females  and  neuters  long, 
powerful;  and  highly  venomous.  The  econo- 
my of  these  insects  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  hive  bee  (with  which  they 
agree  in  their  habit  of  constructing  hexago- 
nal cells  arranged  in  combs  of  dilierent  sice.) 

^The 'societies  arc,  however,  annual,  bring 
dissolved  at  the  approach  of  winter.  T.  he 
nests  are  of  varied  size,  according  to  the 


number  of  the  society  by  which  they  are 
: inhabited,  being  from  time  to  time  enlarged 
during  the  summer,  as  the  community  be- 
I comes  more  and  more  extensive.  Previous  1 
1 to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  the  females, 

I which  have  been  but  recently  developed,  are 
impregnated  by  the  males,  which  soon  after-  ; 
wards  die  ; the  females  then  disperse,  seek- 
ing w inter  quarters,  in  sheltered  situations  ; 
and  those  which  survive  the  rigours  of  winter 
commence  the  building  of  a new  nest  at  the  j 
return  of  the  spring,  in  which  they  deposit 
eggs  and  tend  their  young  themselves  ; these 
at  first  consisting  entirely  of  neuters,  which  ! 
assist  their  parent  in  the  duties  of  the  nest. 
The  nests  are  either  built  underground  in 
holes,  in  banks,  or  are  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  the  woodwork  of  out- 
houses. They  are  composed  of  a paper-iike 
substance  formed  of  finely-gnawed  wood,  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  reduced  to  a kind  of  paste 
by  the  action  of  the  jaws,  and  contain  a 
variable  number  of  cells,  which  are  of  an 
hexagonal  form,  arranged  in  tiers  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  or  opening  sideways,  in 
which  the  lan®  and  pup®  are  contained. 
The  larva  of  the  wasp  tribe  are  vermiform 
and  without  feet : those  of  the  solitary  species 
are  enclosed  separately  in  a cell,  in  which 
the  mother  deposits,  with  singular  apparent 
foresight,  at  the  same  time  with  the  egg.  the  | 
bodies  of  insects,  killed  for  the  purpose,  and 
upon  which  the  larva  feeds.  The  ne»t  u 
generally  surrounded  by  an  envelope, 
pierced  with  a common  central  opening. 
The  larv®  arc  nourished  with  the  juices  or 
pulp  of  fruit  provided  for  them  by  the  neu- 
ters ; they  are  shut  up,  and  spin  for  them- 
selves a cocoon,  when  about  to  become 
nvmphs. 

'These  insects  are  very  voracious,  preying 
upon  other  insects,  sugar,  meat,  fruit,  honey, 
&c.,  which,  after  being  properly  prepared I in 
the  stomach  of  the  winged  insects,  is  dis- 
gorged, and  serves  as  food  for  the  young,  : 
which  are  fed  therewith  daily  : the  females 
as  well  as  neuters  assisting  in  this  task.  The 
males,  ns  in  all  other  social  insects,  are  drones 
performing  no  kind  of  labour.  Notwith- 
standing  the  powerful  sung  of  the  Wasp,  it 
is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  other  insects.  The 
Hornet  {Vespa  crabro ) builds  its  nest  m de- 
caying hollow  trees,  under  the  eaves  of 
barns,  &c.  [See  Wasp  and  Horxet.] 


Paste-board  Wxsrs.  ( Charter^)  We 
shall  conclude  the  article  I esptda:  with  an 
account  of  a South  American  Wasp  which 
collects  honey;  as  described  by  Mr.  Aaam 
White.  “Some  of  the  W asp  tribe  of  the 
New  World  form  their  nests  of  a solid  and 
rather  thick  pasteboard.  Such  structures 
have  been  met  with  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
they  occur  frequently  in  the  more  tropi-  t 
cal 'parts  of  South  America  as  far  as  Bueno,  , 
Avres,  and  very  probah  y much  to  the 
south  of  that  point : in  the  description  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  " afer 
••  the  bird's  nest  bee,  the  lnvc,  of  which  are  . 
black  and  hard,  hanging  from  the  treca  like  | 
birds’ nests."  The  best  known  i<  that oftbe 
Chartergu $ nidulans , which  in  formed  of  a 
beautifully  polished  white  and  solid  parte-  , 
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board,  impenetrable  by  the  weather.  It  has 
been  fully  described  by  Reaumur  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  ‘ Memoires  : ’ in  the  British 
Museum  there  are  two  specimens  of  this  nest.  ! 
They  are  securely  attached  to  the  branch  of 
a tree  by  their  upper  end,  and  vary  much  in 
length,  from  a few  inches,  as  in  the  Museum  J 
specimens,  to  two  feet  or  even  more.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  more  or  less  round,  and 
have  but  four  or  live  combs,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  of  a long  cylindrical  shape, 
and  have  a corresponding  number  of  parti- 
tions ; additional  combs  are  added  to  the 
lower  part  as  the  occupants  increase  in  num- 
ber. These  combs  are  horizontal,  convex 
ou  the  under  side,  and  fixed  to  the  walls  of 
the  nest  by  their  whole  circumference.  The 
cells  are  hexagonal  and  open  downwards, 
as  in  most  other  nests  constructed  by  the 
VezpidcE.  Each  of  the  combs  has  a hole  near 
I the  middle,  through  which  access  is  obtained 
to  the  uppermost  apartments.  The  upper 
1 entrance  is  by  a small  round  orifice  near  the 
middle  of  the  under  side,  which  is  more  or 
less  funnel-shaped. 

“ The  insects  which  form  these  curious 
habitations  have  been  observed  by  Lacordaire 
in  their  native  country.  Their  societies  are 
not  dissolved  each  year,  as  happens  with  the 
wasps  of  our  climates,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  are  neurly  all  cut  off.  The 
nests  are  found  in  copse-wood,  principally 
I near  plantations  (at  least  in  Guiana),  and 
1 are  generally  suspended  at  a height  of  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  During  the  ' 
rainy  season,  from  January  to  the  middle  of 
June,  only  perfect  nests  arc  to  be  met  with  ; 
in  January  and  February  the  cells  are  in 
great  measure  filled  with  lanne  ; in  March 
and  April  these  decrease  in  number,  and  by 
the  end  of  May  scarcely  any  arc  to  be  found. 
These  are  thought  to  turn  into  females, 
which,  not  finding  room  in  their  old  nursery, 

I emigrate  and  form  new  colonics,  as  when 
the  fine  season  returns,  which  is  ubout  the 
middle  of  June,  nests  are  to  be  found  in  pro- 
gress ; but  instead  of  only  one  female  being 
at  work,  as  is  the  case  with  our  wasps,  La- 
cordaire has  observed  as  many  as  a dozen 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  their  new 
i abode.  As  soon  as  a series  of  cells  is  com- 
I pleted  larva  may  !>e  found  in  them,  and  the 
nest  is  gradually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  combs.  In  September  the  structure 
is  half  finished,  and  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember it  is  most  frequently  completed.  The 
old  nests  of  the  preceding  year  continue 
peopled  as  before,  hut  new  larvaj  were  only 
observed  in  them  in  abundance  in  September 
or  October;  these  believed  to  turn  into 
neuters  : if  this  is  the  cose,  the  reverse  takes 
place  with  the  European  wasps,  the  neuters 
of  which  are  first  excluded. 

Mr.  Walter  Ilawkins  has  presented  to  the 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  a paste- 
board nest  discovered  in  June,  in  the 
woods  situated  along  the  hunks  of  the  Yun- 
cav,  a tributary  stream  of  the  Uruguay,  and 
takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Entrerios  : 
it  was  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
Viewed  sideways,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
rounded  at  the  base  : the  orifices  at  the  side, 
near  the  bottom,  bulge  out  considerably. 


When  viewed  from  beneath  it  is  somewhat  1 
ovate.  It  is  very  generally  covered  with 
conical  knobs  of  various  shapes,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  rubbed  at  the  end, 
but  in  some  places,  less  exposed,  they  are 
pointed,  and  in  many  instances  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  At  the  very  top,  1 
and  on  the  side  above  the  entrance,  there  are  1 
but  few  of the&e  projections  ; in  two  or  three  i 
places  the  surface  is  very  distinctly  con- 
tracted ; and  in  the  concavities  are  no  pro- 
jecting points ; the  knobs  seem  to  run  in 
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irregular,  generally  transverse,  ridges.  The 
entrances  are  artfully  protected  by  pent 
roofs  from  the  weather,  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  sometimes  very  violent ; they  are 
also  so  intricately  twisted,  as  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  any  moth  or  other  enemy,  at  least 
of  any  size.  The  hardness  of  the  whole  mass 
must  tend  very  much  to  protect  its  con- 
structor from  the  attacks  of  insect  or  honey- 
seeking animals  ; and  the  natives,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  believe,  that  feline  and 
other  animals  are  deterred  from  taking  the 
nest  by  the  pointed  knobs  with  which  it  is 
covered.  The  substance  is  hard,  the  texture 
close,  and,  when  seen  with  a slight  magni- 
fying power,  seems  curiously  mutted.  The 
natives  say  that  it  is  principally  formed  of 
the  dried  dung  of  the  Carpincho  and  dried 
rushes  and  underwood.  The  Carpincho  is 
a species  of  Tapir  or  Water-hog,  and  is  am- 
phibious. 

Many  of  the  uppermost  combs  have  the 
cells,  iu  the  middle,  filled  with  a brownish 
red  honey,  which,  in  its  present  state,  pos- 
sesses scarcely  any  smell  or  taste.  Azura, 
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honey.  The  occurrence  of  honey  in  the 
combs  of  these  Myrapetra  confirms  the  ac- 
curacy of  Azara’s  observation,  and  is  made 
by  a Vespidous  insect  having  the  first  joint 
of  the  abdomen  elongated  into  a pedicel. 

VESPERTILIONIDiE.  The  name  given 
to  a family  of  Bats,  including  most  of  those 
belonging  to  temperate  climates.  [See  Bat.] 

VICUGNA.  A Ruminant  quadruped  of 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  Cameluke 
fnmily,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Alpaca.  They  inhabit  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fineness 
of  their  wool,  which  has  a texture  that  may 
be  termed  silken  ; and  they  are  accordingly 
mueh  in  request. 

VIPERIDiE.  A group  of  venomous 
snakes,  of  which  there  are  many  species 
and  varieties  diffused  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  habitable  globe,  Africa  and 
America  being,  however,  far  more  infested 
by  them  than  Europe.  A description  of  the 
different  kinds,  after  what  we  have  said  of 
these  reptiles  under  their  respective  appella- 
tions, would  be  neither  interesting  nor  in- 
structive ; we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  com- 
mon Viper,  occasionally  met  with  by  those 
whose  occupations  take  them  to  our  heaths, 
i woods,  and  water  meadows. 

I The  Common  Viper  or  Adder  {Viper a 
I berus ) Is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  indige- 
nous to  this  country  ; and  is  abundautly 
I found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Wales,  particularly  in  chalky 
| uud  stony  districts,  frequenting  heaths, dipr 
woods,  and  banks.  In  Ireland  it  certainly 
does  not  exist.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  extensively  distributed,  being  found 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  to  the 
south  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  its  presence  is 
evervwhere  dreaded  on  account  of  its  venom- 


in  the  account  of  his  residence  in  various  ' of  rhomboidal  block  s;*ot*.  touching  each 
parts  of  South  America,  mentioned  the  fact  other  at  the  points;  the  sides  are  marked 
of  several  If  Turns  of  these  countries  collecting  with  triangular  ones;  and  the  belly  is  en- 
tirely block.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  common  black  snake  by  the  colour 
which  in  the  latter  is  more  beautifully  mot- 
tled ; as  well  os  by  the  head,  which  is  thicker 
than  the  body  ; but  particularly  by  the  tail, 
which  in  the  Viper,  though  it  terminate*  in 
a point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  & 
length  as  in  the  other  : when,  therefore,  other 
distinctions  fail,  the  difference  of  the  tail 
can  be  discerned  with  ease.  The  venom  of 
the  Viper  is  less  virulent  than  that  of  many 
of  the  poisonous  serpents,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently severe,  in  the  warmer  climate*,  to 
produce  even  the  most  fatal  result*.  The 
remedies  usually  emploved  are  the  external 
application  of  oil  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  ammonia. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  poison  wounds 
are  inflicted,  which  render  these  and  60  many 
other  serpents  60  formidable,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work  on  ‘British  Rep- 
tiles,’ as  follows  On  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  instead  of  the  outer  row  of  teeth  which 
are  found  in  non-venomous  serpents,  there 
exist  two  or  three,  or  more,  long, curved,  and 
tubular  teeth,  the  first  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  others,  and  is  attached  to  a small 
movable  bone,  articulated  to  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  moved  by  a muscular  apparatus, 
by  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  erect- 
ing it.  In  a state  of  rest  the  fang  reclines 
backwards  along  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
is  covered  by  a fold  ot  skin  ; but  when 
about  to  be  called  into  use,  it  is  erected  by 
means  of  a small  muscle,  and  brought  to 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  bone.  The  tooth 
itself  is  it  as  were  perforated  by  a tube.  This 
tube,  although  completely  enclosed,  except- 
ing ut  its  basal  and  apical  orifices,  must,  be 
considered  as  formed  merely  by  the  closing 
round  of  a groove  in  the  external  part  of  the 
tooth  itself,  and  hence  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  inner  cavity  of  the  tooth,  in 
which  exists  the  pulp  upon  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth  is  formed.  The  base  of 
the  tooth,  and  consequently  the  basal  onSce 
of  the  tube  just  described,  is  embedded  m a 
sac,  into  which  the  poison  is  poured  from 
the  ducts  of  the  glandular  structure  by  which 
it  is  secreted,  and  which  is  believed  to  re- 
present the  parotid  gland  of  the.  higher  ver- 
tebrata.  The  poisonous  fluid  itself  is  in- 
odorous, tasteless,  and  of  a yellow  colour. 
It  is  secreted  in  greater  quantities,  and  its 
qualities  are  more  virulent  in  a high  temper- 
ature than  in  cold.  . . • 'N  hen  the  animal 
inflicts  the  wound,  the  nrcssure  on  the  tooth 
forces  a small  drop  ofthe  poison  through 
the  tube  ; it  passes  through  the  external 
orifice,  which  is  situated  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  curved  tooth,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
slit.  The  manner  in  which  the  blow  is  in- 
flicted is  us  follows.  The  animal  generally 
throws  itself  in  the  first  place  into  a coil 
more  or  less  close,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  is  raised.  The  neck  is  bent  some- 
what abruptly  backwards,  and  the  head 
fixed  almost  horizontally.  In  an  instant 
the  head  is,  os  it  were,  launched  by  a sudden 
elfort  towards  the  object  of  its  anger,  and 
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ous  qualities.  It  seldom  arrives  at  a greater 
length  titan  two  feet,  though  itisoccasionally 
met  with  above  three.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  male  is  a dirty  yellow' ; that  of  the 
female  is  deeper.  The  back  is  marked 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  a senes 
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I the  erected  tooth  struck  into  it,  and  with 
j the  velocity  of  thought.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  effect  of  subsequent  wounds 
[ is  greatly  diminished  either  by  the  diminu- 
| tion  of  the  quantity  of  venom,  or  by  some 
, deterioration  of  its  strength  ; so  that  if  a 
venomous  Serpent  be  made  repeatedly  to 
inflict  wounds,  without  allowing  sufficiently 
j long  intervals  for  it  to  recover  its  powers, 
! each  successive  bite  becomes  less  aud  less 
! effective.” 

1 The  Viper,  like  many  other  of  the  poison- 
j ous  groups  of  Serpents,  is  ovo- viviparous. 

! If  a female  Viper  about  to  bring  forth  her 

f;oung  be  killed,  and  the  young  ones  set  at 
iberty  by  opening  the  abdomen,  they  will 
immediately  crawl  about,  and  on  being  ir- 
ritated will  throw  themselves  iuto  an  atti- 
tude of  defence.  The  number  of  young 
produced  at  each  birth  varies  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty.  During  the  cold  months 
of  the  year  the  Viper,  like  the  other  reptilia , 
finds  a secure  retreat  in  which  to  hibernate. 
Shrews,  field-mice,  and  other  small  animals 
are  the  Viper’s  food.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  as  the  Ked  Viper,  the  Black  Viper, 

. &c. 

VTRGULARIA.  A genus  of  Coralliferous 
; Polypi,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Pennatula, 
but  having  the  laminin  between  which  the 
polypi  are  situated  much  shorter.  Like  that 
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genus,  one  extremity  of  it  is  always  without 
I polypi,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  barrel 
of  a feather.  It  is  believed  to  be  phospho- 
' rescent,  like  many  of  the  other  allied  genera. 

I Our  figure  shows,  better  than  a description, 
the  form  of  this  singularly  beautiful  genus. 

VITRINA.  A genus  of  small  land  shells, 
ovate,  thin,  glossy,  and  fragile  ; spire  short, 

! the  last  whorl  large  ; aperture  oval.  The 
body  of  the  animal  is  long,  with  four  ten- 
tacula,  two  of  which  have  eyes  at  the  summit. 

I The  species  are  all  recent,  and  found  among 
| moss  and  grass  in  dump  situations.  They 
greatly  resemble  young  specimens  of  the 
genus  Helix , from  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  never  being  uinbilicated 
or  perforated. 

VIVERRA:  VIVERRTD^E.  A genus 
and  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
which  in  the  Linnrcan  arrangement  included 
(besides  the  true  Civets,  to  which  the  genus  | 


Viverra  is  now  restricted)  various  animals 
differing  remarkably  in  form,  in  structure, 
and  in  habits  ; as  ichneumons,  coatimcndis, 
genets,  weasels,  &c.  The  true  Civets,  as  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  his  ‘ Tower  Menagerie,’  observes, 
yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities to  the  cats  alone,  whom  they  ap- 
proach very  closely  in  many  points  of  their 
zoological  character,  as  well  as  in  their  pre- 
datory, sanguinary,  and  nocturnal  habits.  In 
addition  to  the  six  incisors  and  two  canines 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  true 
Carnivora , they  ha\e  on  each  side  and  in 
each  jaw  six  molars,  one  of  which  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  lacerating  flesh,  while  the 
rest  are  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  form. 
Their  tongues  are  furnished  with  the  same 
elevated  and  pointed  papillae  which  give  so 
remarkable  an  asperity  to  those  of  the  cats, 
and  their  claws  are  half  retractile.  The 
toes  are  five  in  number  on  each  of  their  feet, 
and  their  extremities  alone  are  applied  to 
the  ground  in  walking  ; the  animals  are 
consequently  completely  digitigrade.  But 
the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  group 
consists  in  an  opening  near  the  tail,  leading 
into  a double  cavity  of  considerable  size,  fur-  I 
nislied  with  glands  and  follicles  for  the  se-  j 
cretion  of  the  peculiar  odoriferous  substance  \ 
so  well  known  as  the  produce  of  the  Civet,  ; 
and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name. 
[See  Civet.] 

VIZCACHA.  [See  Bizcacua.] 

VOLUTA  : VOLUTIDvE.  A genus  and 
family  of  testaceous  gasteropodous  Mollusea,  , 
principally  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  whose  ! 
shells  are  prized  above  most  others  for  their  i 
beauty  and  rarity.  The  animals  inhabiting  i 
them  have  the  head  distinct,  and  two  short  j 
triangular  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base, 
and  a long  thick  proboscis  or  trunk  ; foot  I 
very  large.  The  Volutidce.  comprise  nume-  , 
rous  species,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  may  J 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  families  of  the  spiral  Testacea , j 
whether  in  regard  to  the  elegance  of  the  I 
shells  themselves,  or  as  exhibiting  a principle  | 
of  variation  in  their  structure  hardly  to  be  | 
excelled.  They  are  generally  smooth,  shin-  ! 
ing,  and  the  colours  bright  and  varied  ; they  I 
differ  exceedingly  in  form  and  size,  some  I 
being  globular,  others  oval,  some  turreted,  ! 
and  others  with  only  a very  small  spire  ; but 
though  they  vary  in  the  figure  of  the  shell 
and  of  the  aperture,  they  are  recognized  by 
the  emargination  without  a canal  which  ter- 
minates it,  and  by  the  oblique  plaits  of  the 
columella.  Some  of  them  have  spines  at 
the  upper  part  of  each  whorl,  which  form  a 
kind  of  thorny  crown  ; many  are  curiously 
marked  with  lines  and  spots,  so  as  to  form 
some  resemblance  to  a line  of  printed  music; 
and  one  very  scarce  species  is  marked  with 
five  or  six  transverse  milk-white  bands  upon 
a dark  ground,  and  spotted  with  reddish 
brown,  forming  a beautiful  contrast  of  co- 
lours. Many  of  them  attain  a very  large 
size  ; but  the  fossil  species  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  recent. 

VOLVARIA.  A genus  of  Univalve 
Mollusea,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  aud 
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China.  The  shell  is  oval,  cylindrical,  and 
spiriully  striated:  spire  very  short;  uperture 
narrow,  and  as  long  us  the  shell ; columella 
with  three  oblique  plaits  ; outer  lip  thin. 


VOLE.  C Arvicola .)  Under  the  word  Rat 
will  be  found  a description  of  the  Bank  \ ole 
or  Water  Rat.  The  species  we  have  now  to 
describe  is  called  the  Field  Vole  or  Shout- 
tailed  Field  Mouse  ( Ai-vicola  agreatia) ; a 
small  Rodent  animal,  which  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  whose  depredations  in  the  field, 
the  rick-yard,  and  the  granary  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist.  This  little  | 
creature  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  mixed  ; 
with  grey,  on  its  upper  parts,  and  ash-colour 
beneath  ; feet  and  tail  dusky.  Length  of 
the  head  and  body,  four  inches  ; tail  about 
one  inch  and  a quarter.  The  head  is  large  ; , 
muzzle  very  obtuse  ; the  body  thick  ; the 
tail  not  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
the  body,  sparingly  covered  with  hair.  The 
female  forms  her  nest  of  dried  grass,  and 
produces  six  or  seven  young  at  a time.  The 
nature  of  the  Field  Vole’s  food  is.  decidedly 
vegetable,  as  we  might  indeed  infer  from 
the  following  interesting  facts,  related  by 
Mr.  Jesse  in  the  first  series  of  his  ‘Glean- 
ings : ’ — “ An  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  Mice,  and  of  the  injury 
they  sometimes  do,  occurred  a few  years  ago 
in  the  new'  plantations  made  by  order  of  the 
Crown  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloucestershire,  and 
in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  Soon  after 
the  formation  of  these  plantations,  a sudden 
and  rapid  increase  of  Mice  took  place  in 
them,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the 
whole  of  the  young  plants.  Vast  numbers 
of  these  were  killed  ■,  the  Mice  having  eaten 
through  the  roots  of  five-year-old  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  generally  just  below  the  surtace 
of  the  ground.  Hollies  also,  which  were  five 
or  six  feet  high,  were  barked  round  the  bot- 
tom ; and  in  some  instances  the  Mice  had 
crawled  up  the  tree,  and  were  seen  Reding 
on  the  bark  of  the  upper  branches.  In  the 
reports  made  to  Government  on  the  subject, 
it  appeared  that  the  roots  had  been  eaten 
through  wherever  they  obstructed  the  runs 
of  the  Mice.  Various  plans  were  devised  tor  , 
their  destruction  ; traps  were  set,  poison 
laid,  and  cats  turned  out ; but  nothing  ap- 
peared to  lessen  their  number.  It  was  at 
last  suggested,  that  if  holes  were  dug,  into 
which  the  Mice  might  be  enticed  or  tall, 
their  destruction  might  be  effected.  Holes, 
it  appears,  were  accordingly  made  in  Dean 
Forest,  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth, 
hollowed  out  much  wider  at  bottom  than  at 
the  top  ; so  that  the  animal,  when  once  in, 
could  not  easily  get  out  again.  In  these 
holes  at  least  thirty  thousand  Mice  vere 
found  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  it  was  calculated  that  a much  greater 
number  than  these  were  taken  out  of  the 
holes,  after  being  caught,  by  stoats,  weasels, 
kites,  lmwks,  owls,  crows,  magpies,  &c.  I he 
Field  Vole  either  burrow's  itself,  or  takes 
posses-iou  of  the  excavations  made  by  the 
mole  and  other  burrowing  animals. 

VOL  VOX.  The  name  given  to  certain 
infusorial  animalcules  which  swarm  in  our  l 


stagnant  waters.  They  are  globular 
and  are  made  up  of  smaller,  minute  oral 
bodies.  The  Volvox  is  now  more  commonly 
regarded  as  a low  vegetable  organism. 

VULPES. 


[See  Fox.] 

VULSELLA.  A genus  of  Conchiferou* 
MolluaCtt.  the  shells  of  which  are  brought 
i from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  New 
j Holland,  ami  are  generally  found  buried  in 
I sponge.  They  are  oblong,  longitudinal,  , 
j nearly  equi valve,  and  irregular  : hinge  with  j 
I a prominent  callosity  in  each  valve,  showing 
I an  impression  of  a conical  and  arcfifcd  pit  j 
| for  the  ligament  : the  interior  is  iridescent.  | 

VULTURID  JE.  A family  of  diurnal 
Accipitrine  birds,  characterized  by  an  elon- 
I gated  beak,  curved  only  at  the  tip,  and  by  i 
1 having  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  I 
head,  and  sometimes  of  the  neck,  denuded 
of  f eathers.  In  general,  the  birds  belonging 
to  this  family  are  of  a cowardly  nature, 
living  on  dead  carcases  and  offal ; their 
gullet  dilates  into  a considerable  crop,  which, 
when  distended  with  garbage,  projects  above 
the  furcular  bone.  When  gorged  with  food 
the  bird  is  reduced  to  a state  of  stupidity, 
and  a fetid  humour  is  discharged  from  the 
nostrils.  „ . , 

“ The  Vultures,"  as  Mr.  Swam  son  has  re- 
marked, “ are  the  great  scavengers  of  nature 
in  hot  latitudes,  where  putrefaction  is  most 
rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  health  ; and  the 
disposition  of  their  numbers  is  regulated  by 
an  all-wise  Creator  according  to  their  use. ul- 
ness.  They  are  sparingly  scattered  over  the 
south  of  Europe  ; in  Egypt  they  are  more 
numerous  ; but  in  tropical  America,  altnougn 
the  species  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are 
much  more  plentiful.  No  sooner  is  an  ani- 
mal dead  than  its  carcase  is  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  these  birds,  who  suddenly  ap- 
pear, coming  from  all  quarters,  in  situations 
where  not  one  hud  just  before  been  seen. 
The  nakedness  of  the  head,  and  frequently 
of  the  neck,  is  most  apparent  in  those  who« 
geographic  range  is  limited  to  the  NewWorld, 
at  the  head  of  which  division  stand  two  re- 
markable species,  the  celebrated  Condor  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  Papa,  or  King  % ulture, 
of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  first  is  well 
known  for  the  loftiness  of  its  flight  and  its  | 
amazing  strength,  while  the  latter  is  tiie 
only  species  whose  colouring  is  not  dark  or 
sombre.”  We  shall  now  describe  a European  j 
species. 

The  Griffon  Vulture.  (Vultvr  fidvua.) 
This  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  ol 
the  north  of  Europe.  Silesia,  Dalmatia,  the 
Tyrol,  Spain  (where,  near  Gibraltar,  it  is 
abundant),  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Turkey, 
and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  nest  is 
usually  formed  upon  the  most  elevated  and  , 
inaccessible  rocks,  or  upon  the  loftiest  trees  . 
of  the  forest.  Its  eggs,  generally  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  of  a dull  greenish  or  grayish 
white,  slightlv  marked  with  pale  reddish 
spots,  and  with  a rough  surface.  “ Like  all 
the  other  birds  of  its  tribe,’  says  Mr.Bennet, 
“it  feeds  principally  upon  dead  carcases,  to 
which  it  is  frequently  attracted  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers.  When  it  has  once  made 
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a lodgment  upon  its  prey,  it  rarely  quits  the 
banquet  while  a morsel  of  flesh  remains,  60 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  perched 


GRIFFON  V7JI TORE.  — (VOLTOR  FOLVOS.) 

upon  a putrefying  body  for  several  Bucces- 
j si  ve  days.  It  never  attempts  to  carry  off  a 
! portion  even  to  satisfy  its  young,  but  feeds 
j them  by  disgorging  the  half-digested  morsel 
from  its  maw. 

I The  Sociable  Vulture.  (Vultur auricu- 
i laris.)  This  is  a gigantic  species,  inhabiting 
| the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  6aid  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  also  found  in  Greece.  Its 
head  and  greater  portion  of  the  neck  are  red 
and  naked,  the  folds  of  red  naked  skin  ori- 
ginating behind  the  ears,  and  surrounding 
the  upper  part  of  them:  the  throat  is  covered 
with  blackish  hairs,  and  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a ruff  of  black- 
ish curling  feathers.  The  plumage  of  the 


S^OtABLE  VOLTURB. 

(VCTLrOR  AORIOOLAHI8.) 

body,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a blackish-brown 
colour,  rather  lighter  beneath  than  above  ; 
feathers  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  be- 
neath, narrow,  long, pointed, projecting  from 
the  body  so  as  to  discover  the  nearly  pure 
white  down  which  everywhere  elosely  covers 
it,  und  extends  beyond  the  feathers  on  the 


lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck.  Legs 
brownish  ; claws  light  brown.  In  size  the 
Sociable  Vulture  is  equal  to  the  Condor, 
measuring  upwards  of  ten  feet  across  the 
wings  expanded.  The  nest  is  built  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  and  the  female  generally 
lays  two,  sometimes  three  eggs.  During  the 
period  of  incubation  the  male  keeps  watch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  gigantic  spe- 
cies, that  it  is  “ a fit  machine  for  assisting  in 
the  clearance  of  the  soil  of  Africa  from  the 
putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes,  that  it  haunts  the 
caverns  of  rocks,  and  is  altogether  a moun- 
tain bird.  There  its  night  is  passed,  and 
there,  among  the  lofty  crags,  it  retires  to  re- 
pose when  it  has  sated  its  appetite.  Le  Vail- 
lant  saw  large  flocks  of  them  perched  at  buii- 
rise  on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  their 
abodes,  and  sometimes  the  extent  of  the 
rocky  region  was  marked  by  a continued 
chain  of  these  birds.  Their  tails  arc  worn 
down  by  friction  against  their  craggy  haunts 
and  by  the  soil  of  the  plains,  in  consequence 
of  the  laborious  efforts  which  they  make  to 
raise  themselves  into  the  air  : when  once  on 
the  wing,  however,  their  flight  is  grand  and 
powerful.  They  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
their  enormous  bulk  is  lost  to  human  ken  ; 
but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  man’s 
vision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at 
work.  The  moment  any  animal  sinks  to 
the  earth  in  death,  the  imperceptible  Vul- 
ture detects  it.  Does  the  hunter  bring  down 
some  large  quadruped  beyond  his  powers  to 
remove,  and  leave  it  to  obtain  assistance  ? — 
on  his  return,  however  speedy,  he  finds  it 
surrounded  by  a band  of  Vultures,  where 
not  one  was  to  be  6een  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before.” 

The  Egyptian  Vulture.  ( Neophron 
perenopterns.)  The  Egyptian  Neophron, 
which  has  also  been  denominated  Pharaoh’s 
Chicken,  is  the  smallest  of  the  Vulture  tribe; 
its  natural  habitation,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  adult  has  the  front 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  throat 
and  cere  naked,  and  of  a bright  yellow. 
The  plumage  is  altogether  of  a pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  quill  feathers, 
which  are  black  : legs,  feet,  and  base  of  the 
bill  yellow  ; point  of  the  bill,  black.  There 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  colouring 
and  plumage  in  the  adults  of  both  sexes. 
The  young  of  the  year  are  of  a deep  brown, 
slightly  spotted  with  lighter  brown  and  white, 
and  do  not  attain  their  adult  plumage  for 
two  or  three  years. 

In  our  description  of  the  Bearded  Vulture 
we  entered  rather  fully  on  the  often-dis- 
cussed question  of  the  very  acute  sense  of 
smelling  which  has  been  attributed  to  birds 
of  the  Vulture  tribe.  Before  we  quit  the 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 
Audubon,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of  America,’  insists 
on  it  that  it  is  the  organs  of  sight,  and  not 
those  of  smelling,  that  cnubles  Vultures  and 
other  birds  of  prey  to  discover  carcases  at 
fuch  immense  distances  as  they  are  said  to 
do.  We  quote  from  him  the  following  pas- 
sage : “We  were  led  to  call  in  question  the 
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accuracy  of  tins  opinion,  on  recollecting  the 
observations  of  some  travellers,  who  have 
remarked  birds  of  prey  directing  their  course 
towards  dead  animals  floating  in  the  rivers 
in  India,  where  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
one  point  in  the  compass  for  many  months 
in  succession.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  effluvia  from  a dead  carcase  in  the  water 
should  proceed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
current  of  air,  and  affect  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  birds  at  so  many  miles  distant.”  In  order 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  Audubon 
made  several  experiments,  one  of  which  was 
as  follows.  Having  stuffed  and  dried  the 
skin  of  a deer,  he  retired  from  it : a Vulture 
soon  approached,  attacked  its  eyes,  which 
were  made  of  painted  clay,  then  walked  to 
the  other  extremity,  tore  some  of  the  stitches, 

I until  much  of  the  fodder  and  hay  with  which 
it  was  stuffed  was  pulled  out,  and  after  reite- 
! rated  attempts  to  discover  flesh,  took  flight. 

; Afterwards,  he  had  a large  dead  hog  put 
j into  a ravine  and  concealed  in  the  briars  ; 
he  saw  many  Vultures  pass  over  it,  but  some 
approached  it,  although  several  dogs  had 
made  a meal  on  it.  He  then  tried  to  approach 
it  himself,  but  found  the  stench  too  intoler- 
able. This  species  has  great  power  of  wing, 
and  specimens  have  sometimes  been  killed 
in  the  British  isles. 

The  Black  Vulture  or  Gallinago. 
( Cathartes  atratus .)  In  our  article  Turkey 
Buzzard  we  have  described  a species  closely 
allied  to  this  in  appearance  and  habits.  We 
| introduce  this  species  as  a well-marked  form 
I of  the  family  Vulturid®.  It  is  a native  of 
I the  United  States,  and  is  found  in  South 
America,  as  Darwin  informs  us,  as  far  south 
as  Lat.  41°.  It  prefers  a humid  climate,  or 
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rather  the  neighbourhood  of  fresh  water,  and 
in  Peru  is  protected  as  a scavenger.  These 
Vultures  may  be  called  gregarious,  and,  as 
Darwin  observes,  are  not  solely  brought  to- 
gether by  the  attraction  of  a common  prey, 
but  seem  to  have  pleasure  in  society.  lie  has 
observed  a flock  of  them  on  a fine  day  at  a 
great  height,  each  bird  wheeling  round  and 
round  without  closing  its  wings,  in  the  most 
graceful  evolutions.  It  is  clearly  done  lor 
sport-sake,  or  may  be  connected  with  their 
matrimonial  alliances. 

For  King  Vulture , see  SarcoramimiuS. 

For  Bearded  Vulture , 6ee  Gypabtus. 


F or  TurVey  Vulture  and  John  Crow  V ulturc, 
see  Turkey  Buzzard. 

WAGTAIL.  The  specie*  of  Wagtail*, 
which  are  few,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
European  continent,  where  the  Individual* 
are  numerous.  Bewick  remarks  that  " in  I 
almost  all  language*  the  name  of  this  bird 
is  descriptive  of  It*  peculiar  habit*.  In  Latin, 
Motacilla;  in  French,  Moteux,  La  Lavas- 
difere.or  Washer  ; in  England  they  are  fcorne- 
times  called  Washers,  from  their  peculiar 
motion  ; in  German  their  name  eignifie* 
Brook-stilts  ; and  in  Italian.  Shake-tail,** 

&c.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brisk  and  lively  motions,  as  well  a*  by  the 
great  length  of  their  tails,  which  they  jerk 
up  and  down  incessantly,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derive  their  name.  They  J 
do  not  hop,  but  run  along  the  ground  very 
nimbly  after  flies  and  other  insects,  on  which 
they  feed  : they  likewise  feed  on  small  worm*, 
in  search  of  which  they  frequently  flatter 
round  the  ploughman,  and  follow  the  flock* 
in  search  of  the  flies  which  generally  eur-  I 
round  them.  Their  flight  is  weak  and  tin- 
dulating,  during  which  they  make  a. twitter-  | 
ing  noise ; and  they  seldom  perch.  As  the  j 
species  do  not  differ  in  their  habits,  and  are 
not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance,  it  will  be 
sufficient  that  we  describe  the  one  most  com-  jl 
mon  with  us,  viz.  — 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  or  Black  and  1 
White  Water  Wagtail.  ( Motacilla  | 
alba.)  Its  length  is  about  seven  inches: 
the  bill  i9  black ; eyes  hazel ; hinder  part  : 
of  the  head  and  neck  black ; forehead, 
cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  white;  the  jl 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  breast  I 
are  black,  bordered  by  a whitish  line,  form-  j | 


ing  a gorget ; the  back  and  rump  arc  dark 
ash  ; wing-covert*  and  secondary  quills 
dusky,  edged  with  light  gray  ; prime  quills 
black,  with  pale  edges  ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly  white  ; the  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are* black,  the  outermost  white, 
except  at  the  base  and  tips  of  the  inner  webs, 
which  are  black  : legs  black.  These  birds 
are  to  be  seen  wherever  there  are  shallow 
springs  and  running  waters.  They  make 
their  nest  on  the  ground,  of  dry  grass,  moss, 
and  small  roots,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers  ; 
the  female  lays  five  white  eggs,  spotted  wit h 
brown  ; and  both  parents  continue  to  feed 
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and  train  their  young  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  they  are  able  to  fly.  As  the  winter 
approaches  they  migrate  from  north  to  south. 

WAINSCOT  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of 
the  genera  Nanagria  and  Leucasia. 

WALKING-LEAF.  [See  Puyllium.] 

WALRUS  or  MORSE.  ( Trichecus .)  A 
genus  of  the  Phocidce  or  Seal  family,  though 
differing  greatly  from  them  in  the  cra- 
nium and  the  teeth.  The  head  is  well  pro- 
portioned, round,  obtuse,  eyes  small  and 
brilliant,  upper  lip  remarkably  tliick,  co- 


8SULL  AND  HEAD  OF  WALRUS, 

vered  with  large  pellucid  whiskers  or  bris- 
tles. Nostrils  large,  rounded,  pluced  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  snout  : uo  external 
ears.  In  the  adult  lower  jaw  there  are 
neither  incisors  nor  canines,  and  the  lower 
jaw  itself  is  compressed  anteriorly  so  as  to 
fit  between  the  two  enormous  tusks  (canines) 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  directed  down- 
wards, and  are  sometimes  two  feet  long. 


WALRUS  OR  MORBE. 

[T  RICH  EOUS  HO  8 V A Fin  8.) 

The  great  alveoli,  or  sockets  for  containing 
these  formidable  teeth,  produce  the  cha- 
racteristic form  of  the  skull  of  the  Walrus, 
and  make  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw 
present  an  immense  convex  muzzle,  the 
nostrils  having  an  upward  direction,  and 
not  terminating  at  the  snout.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a general  resemblance  between 
the  organization  of  the  Walrus  and  that  of 
the  Seal ; but  the  development  of  the  brain 


is  not  so  great  in  the  former  as  it  is  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Walrus  appears  to  be  gifted 
with  less  intelligence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  naturalists  that 
Walruses  feed  on  shell-fish  and  marine  vege- 
tables which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  to 
root  up  their  food  from  the  spot  to  which  it 
is  fixed  ; and  the  probability  is,  that  though 
the  Walrus  does  not  abstain  entirely  from 
carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  form  the 
bulk  of  its  food.  They  swim  rapidly,  but 
their  progress  on  land  is  awkward  and  te- 
dious. They  appear  to  be  monogamous,  and 
the  female  is  said  to  bring  forth  her  young, 
one  only  at  a birth,  either  on  shore  or  on  the 
ice.  The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  arctic  regions,  and  our  own 
northern  voyagers  have  often  found  it  a most 
acceptable  repast.  According  to  Professor 
Macgillivray  a small  specimen  was  shot  on 
the  East  coast  of  Harris,  one  of  the  Western 
Isles,  December  1817.  It  was  formerly 
abundant  in  the  Norwegian  seas,  but  is  now 
driven  further  north. 

WANDEROO  MONKEY.  ( Macacus  Si- 
lenvs .)  A fine  species  of  monkey,  native  of 
Ceylon,  which  is  of  a deep  black  colour,  ex- 
cepting the  long  hairs  about  the  head,  which 
are  more  or  less  of  an  ash  colour,  and  some- 
times almost  white.  This  mane,  as  it  may 
be  called,  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face 
like  a ruff.  The  tail  ends  in  a brush  of  tufted 
hair.  It  is  occasionally  brought  to  this 
country,  but  is  by  no  means  common  in  a 
state  of  confinement.  Father  Maria  has  given 
the  following  account,  which  we  quote  from 
Mr.  Bennett.  “There  are  found  four  Borts 
of  monkeys  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; the 


WANDEROO  MONKEY. — (MACA0U8  8ILENUS.) 

first  is  quite  black,  with  glossy  hair  and  a 
white  beard  round  the  chin  measuring  rather 
more  than  a palm  in  length.  The  other 
monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profound  a respect 
that  they  are  humble  in  his  presence,  as 
though  they  appreciated  his  superiority.  The 
princes  and  mighty  lords  hold  him  in  much 
estimation  for  his  endowments  of  gravity, 
capacity,  and  the  appearance  of  wisdom 
above  every  other  monkey.  He  is  readily 
trained  to  enact  a variety  of  ceremonies  and 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  through 
with  60  grave  a face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  it 
is  a most  wonderful  thing  to  see  them  so  ex- 
actly performed  by  an  irrational  creature.” 
We  need  hardly  add  that  this  monkey  is  not 
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endowed  with  more  capacity  than  hie  con-  f 
genera,  hut  from  his  lion-like  mane  and  aspect 
as  well  as  his  strongly  marked  features  and 
colour,  looks  peculiar  urnong  his  allies. 

WAPITI.  ( Ccrvns  Canadensis.)  This 
animal,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Ca- 
nada Stag,  more  nearly  resembles  the 
European  red  deer,  in  colour,  shape,  and 
form,  than  it  does  any  other  of  the  cervine 
race,  though  it  is  much  larger  and  of  a 
stronger  make.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  deer  tribe,  frequently 
growing  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen,  and 
possessing  great  activity  as  well  as  strength, 
llis  horns,  which  he  sheds  annually,  are  very 
large,  branching  in  serpentine  curves,  and 
measuring,  from  tip  to  tip,  upwards  of  six 
feet-  Most  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Wapiti 


wapiti  deer. 
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are  of  a lively  yellowish  brown  colour  ; the 
neck,  mixed  red  and  block,  with  coarse  black 
hairs  descending  from  it  like  a dewlap  ; 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  French  gray  ; 
a pale  yellowish  patch  on  the  buttocks, 
bounded  on  the  thighs  by  a black  line.  They 
are  considered  more  stupid  than  the  rest  of 
the  deer  kind  ; and  they  frequently  make 
a shrill  quivering  noise,  which  is  “ not  very 
unlike  the  braying  of  an  ass.”  The  flesh  is 
coarse,  and  but  little  prized  by  the  natives  ; 
but  its  hide,  when  made  into  leather  after 
the  Indian  fashion,  is  said  not  to  turn  hard 
in  drying  after  being  wet  — a quality  which 
justly  entitles  it  to  a preference  over  almost 
every  other  kind  of  leather. 

WARBLERS.  ( Sylvia . Sylviadce .)  The 
small  singing-birds  comprised  under  this  ge- 
neral name  form  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive group,  spread  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  were  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  his 
genus  Motacilla.  Their  bill,  as  Nuttall  re- 
marks, is  slender,  straight,  awl-shaped, 
higher  than  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and 


furnished  with  scattered  brittle*  ; the  lower 
mandible  straight.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
oval,  half  closed  by  a membrane.  Tongue  j 
lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tartu*  longer  than 
the  middle  toe ; inner  toe  free.  Wing*  | 
moderate  or  short ; scapulars  considerably  j 
shorter  than  the  quill-fea»hers.  The  same 
author  further  observes,  that  they  art  ge- 
nerally small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with 
an  incessant  activity,  in  accordance  with  the 
subtleness  of  their  flying  insect  prey  : they 
therefore  approach,  both  in  habit  and  cha- 
racter, the  Flycatchers,  Thrushes,  Saxiooias, 
and  Wrens  so  nearly,  that  it  is  rendered  at 
times  doubtful  to  which  of  these  several  ge- 
nera they  ought  to  be  referred.  They  prin- 
cipally inhabit  forests  or  thickets,  and  some 
atfeet  water}*  situations  or  reed-marshes. 
Many  are  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their 
song  and  the  sprightliness  of  their  airs,  which 
in  the  period  of  incubation  they  almost  in- 
cessantly pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  so 
celebrated  for  his  powerful,  varied,  and  pa- 
thetic lay,  as  weil  as  the  humble  but  tuneful 
Robin  Redbreast,  belong  to  this  highly  vocal 
genus  ( Sylvia ) : and  though  many  species 
seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  which  to  waste 
their  melody  or  soothe  alone  their  mates, 
yet  other  species  may  be  numbered  among 
the  more  familiar  tenants  of  our  garden*, 
groves,  and  orchards.  Living  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  winged  insects  of  summer, 
which  they  dexterously  catch  in  the  air  or 
pick  from  off  the  leaves,  they  migrate  to  the 
south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in 
the  warm  or  tropical  regions.  The  greater 
part  of  the  group  we  have  described  under 
their  several  names  ; we  shall  therefore  now 
only  select  the  undermentioned  : — 

The  Dartford  Warbler.  {Hdi2ophHus 
provincial  is.)  Fond  of  retirement  and  se- 
clusion. this  pretty  little  Warbler  secretes 
itself  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  bushes, 
where  it  may  be  heard  but  not  seen.  Though 
not  by  any  means  abundant  in  this  country, 
they  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  also  in  several  of  the  south- 
western counties.  Mr.  Gould  observes,  with 
reference  to  its  secluded  habits,  that  in  the 
spring  it  becomes  more  lively  and  more  fre- 
quently visible,  "rising  on  quivering  wing 
above  the  tops  of  the  furze,  and  uttering  a 
hurried  babbling  song,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Whitethroat ; at  these  times  it 
erects  the  feathers  of  the  head  into  a crest, 
and  distends  the  throat,  exhibiting  many 
attitudes  and  gesticulations.”  It  is  truly 
a mocking-bird"  imitating  the  notes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  generally  beginning  with  those 
of  the  Swallow,  and  ending  with  the  song  of 
the  Blackbird.  It  is  between  five  and  six 
inches  long  ; the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  darkish  brown,  tinged  very  slightly 
with  olive  ; throat,  breast,  and  sides,  reddish 
purple:  tail  very  long,  blackish  brown,  the 
external  feather  only  terminated  with  white  ; 
wings  very  short : legs  dark  brown,  and  feet 
yellowish ; bill  black,  but  yellowish  white 
at  its  base.  Its  food  consists  of  insect*,  and 
also  of  such  berries  a s it  can  obtain  near  it* 
retreats.  The  nest,  which  is  composed  of 
dry  stalks  ami  grass  intertwined  with  fibre* 
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of  plants  and  roots,  is  generally  securely 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a furze-bush,  not  fur 
from  the  ground.  Eggs  greenish  while, 

* speckled  with  brown. 

The  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  This 
is  one  of  the  American  Warblers,  of  which 
: there  are  numerous  species,  but  none  of  them 
much  distinguished  as  vocalists.  It  is  five 
1 inches  long  and  seven  in  extent.  The  ge- 
; iieral  plumage  above  is  dull  greenish  olive, 

. the  rump  and  tail  coverts  being  bright  yel- 
i lowish  olive.  The  head  is  slightly  crested, 

: the  leathers  of  the  crest  are  orange  at  base, 
constituting  a spot  on  the  crown,  visible  only 
when  they  are  elevated,  being  tipped  with 
the  common  colour.  The  whole  bird  beneath 
is  dull  olive  yellow  ; the  inferior  tail-coverts 
; pure  yellow.  The  tail  is  even,  the  feathers 
being  dark  brown,  edged  with  olive  green  on 
: the  outer,  and  with  white  on  the  inner  web. 

The  manners  of  the  orange-crowned  Warbler 
: resemble  those  of  the  kindred  species,  though, 
as  Wilson  observes,  they  have  a remarkable 
i habit  of  inflecting  the  tail. 

Among  the  Australian  Warblers,  we  select 
one  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  magni- 
i ticent  work,  as  the  White-fronted  Ei»- 
T Hi  an  UR  A ( Epthianura  albif rows').  It  is  de- 
scribed os  a most  active  and  sprightly  little 
I bird,  particularly  the  male.  It  gives  a de- 
cided preference  to  spot3  of  a sterile  cha- 
racter, uml  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
perching  ou  the  summit  of  a stone,  or  on  the 
extremity  of  a dead  and  leafless  branch.  It 
is  rather  shy  in  its  disposition,  and  when 
disturbed  flies  off  with  considerable  rapidity 

• to  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
I before  it  alights  again.  The  forehead,  face, 
t throat,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  male 

is  pure  white  ; occiput  black  ; chest  crossed 
by  a broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points 
of  which  run  up  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
join  the  black  of  the  occiput ; upper  surface 
dark  gray  with  a patch  of  dark  brown  in  the 
centre  of  each  feather  ; wings  dark  brown  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  black  ; two  centre  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown,  the  remainder  dark 
brown,  with  a large  oblong  patch  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip  : bill  and  feet 
black. 

WART-IIOG.  [See  PhacocHvERus.] 

WASP.  A name  given  to  many  Ilyme- 
nopterous  insects,  but  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  species  of  the  genus  Vespa. 
Under  the  article  Vkspio.e  we  have  de- 
scribed the  habits.  &c.  of  the  family  of 
Ilymenopterous  insects  which  compose  it, 
namely,  Wasps  and  Hornets.  We  shall  ' 
therefore  in  this  place  introduce  the  genus 
Peh/pcews,  or  Dirt- DAUBERS,  which  by  ncci-  i 
dent  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  These  I 
curious  insects  belong  to  the  S/iheqidce  fa-  ] 
mily.  For  the  interesting  particulars  re-  ! 
specting  them  the  public  are  indebted  to  1 
the  pages  of  the  Zoologist  for  1844,  the  fol-  ! 
lowing  account  having  been  communicated 
to  it  by  P.  II.  Gosse,  Esq. — “ One  of  the  many  | 
things  that  struck  my  attention  on  first  going 
into  the  Southern  United  States,  was,  in  ; 
most  of  the  farm-houses,  lumps  of  yellowish  | 
mud  stuck  on  the  walls  and  rafters,  and  j 


particularly  the  large  projecting  chimneys. 
Some  of  these  were  of  irregular  shape,  nearly 
as  large  as  one’s  fist,  and  others  were  cy- 
lindrical, as  thick  as  one’s  thumb,  and  three 
or  four  inches  long.  The  little  boys  (and 
boys  in  the  back -woods  know  a good  deal 
about  natural  history)  informed  me  that 
these  were  the  nests  of  the  Dirt-daubers  : and 
on  taking  down  one  of  the  shapeless  lumps, 
which  had  been  fixed  right  over  my  bed,  and 
carefully  opening  it,  I found  within,  many 
long-oval  cells  lined  with  a thin  coat  of 
brittle  shelly  substance.  These  were  ar- 
ranged side  by  side,  in  two  rows  : each  con- 
tained the  slough  of  a perfected  insect.  In 
a much  smaller  nest  I found  but  one  cell, 
and  no  exnviie.  but  six  spiders,  all  dried. 
The  long  thimble-like  nests  were  divided 
into  cells,  in  a single  series,  by  transverse 
partitions  of  mud.  The  children  soon 
showed  me  the  insects  to  which  the  nests 
belonged,  although,  as  the  season  was  spring, 
they  were  not  then  building.  By  and  by, 
in  the  summer,  I cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  these  funny  little  architects,  and  had 
opportunities  of  watching  the  whole  process 
of  building  ; and  thus  of  setting  at  rest,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  the  disputed  point  of 
ownership  to  these  nests,  which  some  ento- 
mologists have  attributed  to  Eumenes,  sup- 
posing the  l’elopicus  to  be  parasitical.  The 
following  observations  will  show  that  some- 
times, at  least,  the  latter  builds.  I tran- 
scribe now  from  my  journal. 

“ June  .’{() — 1 watched  with  much  interest 
the  proceedings  of  a Dauber,  in  building  her 
mud  cells  : it  is  a pretty  species,  Pelopceus 
flavipes.  She  has  chosen  the  ceiling  of  a 
cupboard  in  my  sitting-room,  where,  pre- 
viously to  my  observing  her,  she  had  made 
one  cell,  and  half  another  parallel  to  it ; 
the  former  was  closed,  the  latter  hud  got  its 
conteuts  of  spiders  and  only  wanted  closing. 
Such  was  the  statu  quo.  I had  not  seen  the 
Dauber  go  in  for  some  time,  so  that  when  she 
did  go  in,  I watched  her  from  her  recom- 
mencement. She  came  empty,  and  having 
for  some  moments  peeped  in,  and  examined 
the  contents  to  see  that  all  was  right,  she 
suddenly  flew  out  at  the  door  (which  as 
well  as  the  window  was  almost  constantly 
open),  and  returned  in  about  a minute  with 
a lump  of  soft  wet  mud  in  her  jaws,  about 
twice  as  large  os  her  head.  Where  she  got 
it  in  so  short  a time,  I don’t  know' ; it  was 
perfectly  kneaded,  and  free  from  all  lumps, 
or  grit,  and  was  worked,  when  laid  on,  ns 
freely  as  butter.  I suspect  that  it  was  formed 
of  dry  dust,  on  which  she  had  poured  a drop 
of  fluid  from  her  mouth.  She  laid  the  sub- 
stance on  the  open  end  of  the  unfinished 
cell,  and  spread  it  about  with  her  jaws  very 
expeditiously  and  skilfully,  till  the  orifice 
was  quite  closed  up.  She  then  flew  off,  and 
returned  with  a similar  loud,  which  she  ap- 
plied upon  the  lust  to  make  it  thicker.  When 
she  was  gone  the  third  time,  to  observe  her 
behaviour,  I thrust  the  head  of  a pin  through 
the  newly  laid  mortar,  opening  a hole  into 
the  cell.  On  her  return,  she  at  once  per- 
ceived the  hole,  and  deposited  her  lump  upon 
it,  spreading  it  about  as  before.  I played 
her  the  same  trick  several  times,  at  all  of 
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which  her  proceedings  were  the  same,  save 
that  at  length  she  seemed  to  Inrcome  very 
angry,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  the  house- 
flies that  were  flying  and  crawling  near.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  suspected  them  of  | 
having  a hand  in  it.  At  all  events,  6he 
jumped  at  them  very  snappishly  whenever 
they  came  near,  and  sometimes  even  with 
the  load  in  her  mouth,  but  I did  not  see  that 
she  caught  one.  Once  too,  a large  Ichneu- 
mon was  lurking  about,  at  whom  she  fiercely 
flew,  and  I think  they  had  a short  struggle. 
At  times  she  would  linger  at  a little  dis- 
tance after  depositing  her  load,  apparently 
hoping  to  catch  the  insidious  housebreaker, 

4 in  the  manner,’  as  lawyers  say. 

“ At  length  I broke  oft' a large  piece  from 
the  side  and  bottom,  exposing  the  spiders  to 
view  ; this,  however,  she  speedily  built  up 
as  before,  at  two  or  three  loads,  adding  to 
the  standing  part  all  round  the  hole,  and 
not  at  one  side  only.  After  this  I did  not 
put  her  industry  to  the  task  any  more,  but 
suffered  her  to  finish  her  work,  which  she 
did  by  adding  another  layer  or  two  to  the 
end.  I,  however,  made  a hole  in  the  first 
cell,  which  was  quite  hard  and  dry,  to  see 
if  she  would  observe  it,  which  she  did  at 
once,  and  clapped  her  load  of  mortar  on  it. 
I noticed,  that  while  working,  though  the 
wings  were  closed  incumbently,  she  kept  up 
a shrill  buzz,  like  that  of  a bee  when  held 
in  the  fingers  : her  antennas,  which  were 
usually  carried  nearly  straight,  were,  during 
the  plastering,  curled  up,  and  continually 
vibrating,  and  moving  on  the  surface  of  the 
work,  evidently  trying  it  by  touch,  which  I 
could  not  see  without  rejecting  the  theory 
that  calls  the  antennae  ‘ears.’  In  seeking 
her  materials,  6he  was  gone  never  more,  often 
less,  than  a minute,  and  always  brought  a 
similar  lump  in  appearance,  which  was  in- 
variably carried  in  the  jaws,  without  any 
aid  from  the  feet. 

“ July  1. — The  Dauber  built  another  cell 
to-day,  on  the  other  side  of  the  first,  which 
is  now  therefore  in  the  middle.  I again 
pestered  her,  by  sticking  a small  tin  tack  in 
the  newly  laid  mud,  just  where  she  would 
have  to  deposit  the  next  load.  When  she 
came  she  appeared  quite  4 bothered  ; ’ she 
ran  backward  and  forward,  and  round  and 
round,  over  the  cells  for  some  time,  with  the 
mud  in  her  jaws,  as  if  at  a loss  what  to  do 
in  so  novel  an  exigency.  It  was  a different 
casefrom  the  former  ; a hole  could  be  stopped 
up,  but  here  was  an  intruding  substance  just 
where  she  wanted  to  deposit;  should  she 
lay  it  on,  the  incumbrance  would  be  more 
firmly  imbedded  ; should  she  place  it  else- 
where, it  would  be  wasted,  nut  being  needed, 
or  perhaps  be  positively  injurious  ; should 
she  attempt  to  remove  the  evil,  her  mouth 
was  occupied,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  lose 
her  burden.  At  length,  however,  as  the  least 
of  the  evils,  she  seized  the  tack  with  her 
jaws  and  drew  it  out,  dropping  her  mud  in 
the  effort.  When  away  the  next  time,  I 
bundled  up  a worsted  thread,  and  pressed  it 
on  the  soft  work,  which  presented  a still 
more  serious  obstacle,  ns  she  could  seize  only 
n small  part  of  it  which  would  yield  without 
coming  away  ; however,  by  taking  hold  of 


several  parts  successively,  and  tugging  at 
them  a long  time,  and  by  walking  round  and  I 
round  with  it  in  her  mouth,  she  at  length  ' 
got  it  out.  These  instances  of  sagacity  and  ! 
perseverance  greatly  pleased  me.  After  lay-  , 
ing  on  a load,  she  always  cleans  her  an  ten  use 
with  her  fore-feet,  and  her  feet  with  her  i 
jaws  ; on  arriving  she  never  alights  at  the  ! 
nest,  but  always  on  the  inside  of  the  cup-  j 
hoard-front,  and  crawls  along  the  ceiling  to  j 
it. 

“ Aug.  0 — I pulled  down  the  nest  of  the  1 
yellow-footed  Dauber,  to  which  other  cells  [ 
had  been  added  in  succession  after  the  last  ! 
record.  On  examining  them  now,  I find  1 
three  perfected  insects  have  made  their  exit,  | 
one  has  died  in  making  its  way  out,  two  are 
in  pupa,  one  black  and  near  perfection,  the  ! j 
other  white  and  nearly  turned,  and  two  are 
in  larva,  one  large,  the  other  very  small,  j 
making  eight  originally  in  the  nest.  Many 
of  the  spiders  remained  uneaten,  most  of 
them  were  handsomely  studded  with  scarlet  I 
spots  on  a black  ground.  It  was  in  looking  j 
at  these  pup®  that  I first  was  aware  how  a i 
difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  was  got  | 
over.  How  do  insects,  whose  abdomen  is  | 
peduncled,  draw  it  out  of  the  pupa  skin,  j 
seeing  the  peduncle  is  so  slender  ? I should  j 
have  guessed  that  the  skin  would  be  rup-  j 
tured,  but  it  is  not  so.  These  Daubers  have 
a very  long  and  slender  peduncle,  but  the 
skin  of  the  p'upa,  close  in  every  other  part, 
is  os  wide  around  the  peduncle  as  around 
the  abdomen,  stretching  across  from  the 
thorax  to  the  summit  of  the  abdomen,  like 
a loose  garment.  What  a beautiful  example 
of  Divine  foresight  in  creation  1 ” 
WATER-HEN.  [See  Galliscle.] 
WATER-OUZEL.  [See  Ouzel.] 
WATER-SNAKE.  [See  Hydrophis.] 
WATTLE-BIRD.  [See  Talegalla.] 
WAVE  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of  the 
genera  Ptychopoda , Emmclesia , Cafcera,  Szc. 

WAX  WING.  ( BombyciUa .)  We  learn 
from  Bonaparte’s  supplement  to  Wilson’s 
entertaining  4 American  Ornitholgy,’  that 
the  Waxwings, 44  having  no  other  represen- 
tative in  Europe  or  North  America  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  short  turgid  bill,  trigonal 
at  base,  somewhat  compressed  and  curved  at 
tip,  where  both  mandibles  arc  strongly 
notched  ; their  short  feet,  and  rather  long 
subacute  wings.  But  their  most  curious 
trait  consists  in  the  small,  flat,  oblong  ap- 
pendages, resembling  in  colour  and  sub- 
stance red  sealing-wax.  found  at  the  tips  of 
the  secondaries  in  the  adult.  These  ap- 
pendages are  merely  the  coloured  corneous 
prolongation  of  the  shafts  beyond  the  webs 
of  the  feathers.”  44  The  Waxwings,”  he 
adds, 44  live  in  numerous  flocks,  keeping  by 
pairs  only  in  the  breeding  season  : and  so 
social  is  their  disj>osition.  that,  as  soon  as 
the  young  arc  ably  to  fly,  they  collect  in 
large*  bands  from  the  whole  ncighl»ourhood. 
They  perform  extensive  journeys,  and  arc 
great  and  irregular  wanderers.  Far  from 
being  shy,  they  arc  simple  and  easily  tamed. 
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but  generally  soon  die  in  confinement.  Their 
' food  consists  chiefly  of  juicy  fruits,  on  which 
they  fatten,  but  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
orchard,  where  they  commit  extensive  ra- 

■ vages.  When  fruits  are  scarce  they  seize  upon 
; insects,  catching  them  dexterously  in  the 

• same  manner  as  their  distant  relatives  the 
fly-catchers.  No  name  could  be  more  in- 
appropriate for  these  birds  than  that  of 
chatterers,  as  there  are  few  less  noisy,  and 
they  might  even  be  called  mute  with  much 
better  reason.  They  build  in  trees,  and  lay 

1 twice  in  a year,  about  five  eggs.” 

The  Bohemian*  Waxwixo.  ( BombyciTla 
garrula.)  “Whence,”  exclaims  C.  Bonaparte, 
“ does  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  come  at  the 
long  and  irregular  periods  of  its  migrations  ? 
Whither  does  it  retire  to  pass  its  existence 
i and  give  birth  to  its  progeny  ? These  are 
circumstances  involved  in  darkness,  and 
which  it  has  not  been  given  to  any  naturalist 
i to  ascertain.  It  has  been  stated,  and  with 
i much  appearance  of  probability,  that  these 
I birds  retire  during  summer  within  the  arctic 
i circle  : but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  naturalists 
who  have  explored  these  regions  asserting 
that  they  are  rarer  and  more  accidental  there 
than  in  temperate  climates.  It  seems  pro- 
1 bable  that  their  chief  place  of  abode  is  in 
the  oriental  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and, 
if  we  may  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  extensive  and  elevated 
table  land  of  Central  Asia  was  found  to  be 
1 their  principal  rendezvous,  whence,  like  the 
Tartars  in  former  times,  they  make  their 
: irregular  excursions.” 

It  seems  that  in  Northern  Russia,  and  the 

• extreme  north  of  Norwaj',  they  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  every  winter  ; and,  notwith- 

■ standing  they  at  times  invade  peculiar  dis- 
1 tricts  in  vast  numbers,  so  remarkable  was 

their  appearance  in  former  times  considered, 
that  they  have  alarmed  whole  regions,  and 
been  looked  upon  as  the  precursors  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities.  “ In 
15.52,  Gesner  informs  us,  they  appeared  along 
the  Rhine,  near  Mentz  in  Germany,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  obscure  the  sun.  They  have, 
however,  of  late  years,  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  in  France  especially,  at  all  times,  been 
extremely  rare,  being  seen  only  in  small 
companies  or  singly,  appearing  as  if  they 
had  strayed  from  their  way.  In  England, 
the  Bohemian  Waxwing  has  always  been 
a rare  visitant,  coming  only  at  long  and  un- 
certain intervals.  In  the  winter  of  1810  large 

• flocks  were  dispersed  through  various  part3 
of  that  kingdom,  from  which  period  we  do 
not  find  it  recorded  by  English  writers  till 
the  month  of  February,  1822,  when  a few 
came  under  Mr.  Selby’s  inspection,  and 
several  were  again  observed  during  the  se- 

’ vere  storm  in  the  winter  of  182.'}.  Upon  the 
Continent,  its  returns  are  subject  to  similar 
uncertainty.  In  M.  Necker’s  very  interesting 

• memoir  lately  published  on  the  Birds  of  i 
1 Geneva,  we  read,  that  from  the  beginning  of 

• this  century  only  two  considerable  flights 
have  been  observed  in  that  canton,  one  in 

.January,  1807,  and  the  other  in  January,  I 
1 1814,  when  they  were  very  numerous,  and  ! 
i spent  the  winter  there,  all  departing  in  j 


March.  In  1807  they  were  dispersed  over  a 
great  portion  of  western  Europe,  and  were 
seen  near  Edinburgh  in  the  first  days  of  that 
year.” 

WEASELS.  A genus  of  digitigrade  Car- 
nivora, belonging  to  the  Mustelidce  family, 
many  of  which  are  described  in  this  volume 
under  their  several  well-known  names,  as 
Marten,  Ermine,  &o.  We  shall  therefore 
now  only  give  the  Common  Weasel  (Mus- 
tela  vulgaris ),  a species  which  inhabits  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and,  in  much  greater 
abundance,  North  America.  In  Mr.  Bell’s 
excellent  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds, 
he  makes  the  following  accurate  remarks  on 
the  resemblance  that  exists  between  the 
Weasel  and  the  Stoat : “The  Stoat  is  brown 
above,  dirty  white  beneath  ; the  tail  always 
black  at  the  tip,  longer  and  more  bushy  than 
that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animal 
is  twice  as  large  us  its  elegant  little  congener. 
The  Weasel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above, 
pure  white  beneath  ; the  tail  red  and  uni- 
form. Their  habits  also,  though  generally 
similar,  are.  in  many  of  their  details,  con- 
siderably distinct,  and  we  are  fully  borne 
out  by  observation  in  saying  that  the  ac- 
cusations against  the  Weasel,  of  the  mischief 
which  he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  farm- 
yard and  the  hen-roost,  as  well  as  amongst 
game  of  every  description — on  hares  and 
rabbits,  no  less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes 
— are  principally  due  u>  the  Stoat.  It  b 
not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  the  Weasel 
will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  boldly 
attack  the  stock  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  oc- 
casionally make  free  with  a young  rabbit  or 
a sleeping  partridge  ; but  that  its  usual  prey 
is  of  a much  more  ignoble  character  is  proved 
by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  field  and  the  water-vole,  rats,  moles, 
and  small  birds,  are  their  ordinary  food  ; 
and  from  the  report  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers, it  would  appear  that  this  pretty  ani- 
mal ought  rather  to  be  fostered  as  a destroyer 
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of  vermin,  than  extirpated  as  a noxious  de- 
predator. Above  all,  it  should  not  be  mo- 
lested in  barns,  ricks,  or  granaries,  in  which 
situations  it  is  of  great  service  in  destroying 
the  colonies  of  mice  which  infest  them. 
Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  multi- 
tudinous numbers  in  which  these  little  pests 
are  found,  in  wheat-ricks  especially,  and 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  interior 
is  sometimes  drilled,  as  it  were,  in  every  di- 
rection by  their  runs,  can  at  all  appreciate 
the  amount  of  their  depredations  ; and  surely  I 
the  occasional  abduction  of  a chicken  or  a | 
duckling,  supposing  it  to  be  much  more  fre-  | 
fluently  chargeable  against  the  Weasel  tliun  I 
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it  really  is,  would  be  but  n trifling  set-off 
against  the  benefit  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  swarms  of  little  thieves.” 

The  Weasel’s  courage  In  defending  itself 
when  attacked  by  birds  of  prey,  is  universally 
admitted  ; nor  is  it  deficient  in  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  dogs  and  even  men,  when  its  nest  is 
invaded  by  either.  The  nest  is  constructed 
of  dry  leaves  and  herbage,  and  is  generally 
lodged  in  some  snug  loculitj',  as  a dry  ditch, 
the  hollow- of  a tree,  &c.  It  produces  four  or 
five  young  at  a birth,  and  generally  has  two 
or  tliree  litters  in  the  year. 


WEAVER.  ( Ploceus .)  The  Weavers,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  belong  to  the 
Fringillidoc , have  a conical  beak,  more  or 
less  stout  at  its  base,  and  the  upper  mandi- 
ble slightly  bulging.  These  birds  are  found 
in  both  continents,  and  the  greater  number 
of  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  re- 
markably skilful  nest-builders,  in  which 
they  interweave  blades  of  grass,  from  which 
circumstance  they  derive  their  name.  They 
generally  build  their  nests  independently 
of  each  other,  as  the  Philippine  Weaver- 
bird,  whose  spherical  pensile  nest  is  entered 
by  a vertical  canal,  which  communicates 
with  a lateral  opening  of  the  cavity  wherein 
the  eggs  are  deposited  ; hut  some  of  them 
build~  a vast  number  of  contiguous  nests, 
which  form  a single  moss  divided  into  nu- 
merous compartments. 


WEEVER.  ( Trachinus .)  There  are  two 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  of  this  name,  not 
uncommon  in  the  British  Seas:  the  Great 
and  the  Lesser  Weever,  but  the  last- 
mentioned  is  the  one  most  frequently  met 
with  on  different  parts  of  our  coast.  It  is 
seldom  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long ; 
the  Great  Weever  or  Sti.no  Bull  is,  how- 
ever, double  that  length.  Their  most  dis- 
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tinguishing  characteristic  is  the  power  they 
have  of  inflicting  wounds  by  means  of  their 
spinous  fins  ; and  fishermen  almost  inva- 
riably cut  off  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  both 
opercular  spines,  before  they  bring  them  on 
shore.  The  Lesser  Weever  or  Sting-fish 
is  much  quicker  in  its  motions,  ami  is  even 
more  difficult  to  handle  with  security,  than 
the  larger  species.  “ In  its  habits,”  Mr.  \ ar- 
rell  tells  us,  “ it  is  actve  and  subtle,  burying 
itself  in  the  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  the  head  only  being  exposed  ; it  thus 
waits  for  its  prey  — aquatic  insects,  or  minute 
crustaceous  animals,  which  the  ascending 
position  of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  seize  w itli 
certainty.  If  trod  upon  or  only  touched 
while  thus  on  the  watch,  it  strikes  with  furcc 
either  upwards  or  sideways ; and  Pennant 
states,  that  he  had  seen  it  direct,  its  blows 
with  as  much  judgment  ns  a fighting-cock. 


Whether  the  supposed  venomous  quality  of 
the  sharp  spines  is  justly  founded,  or  not,  U 
difficult  to  determine,  but  it  appears  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  offensive  weapons 
usually  exhibit  ipmptoms  of  great  inflam- 
mation and  pain.  The  back  is  reddish-gray  ; 
lower  part  of  the  sides  and  belly  silvery 
white,  membrane  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  black  ; 
caudal  fin  tipped  with  black,  the  other  fins 
pale  brown. 

WEEVIL.  The  name  applied  to  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  family  CfECUUOSiDe. 
The  Corn- weevil  (Calaudra  granaria)  in 
its  larva  state  is  exceedingly  destructive  to 
grain  ; the  female  perfect  insect  lays  a single  j 
egg  in  each  grain,  which  when  hatched  turns 
into  a grub  which  eaU  away  the  interior  of  the 
grain  and  perfectly  destroys  it : in  granaries 
the  perfect  insect  may  be  destroyed  by  sort- 
ing the  grain  into  conical  heaps,  when  the  r 
beetles  cluster  at  the  top  and  may  be  taken 
away  in  great  quantities.  (See  Balanince.)  | 
WHALES.  ( Cetacea .)  An  order  of  aqua- 
tic Mammalia,  characterized  by  having  fin- 
like  anterior  extremities,  and  the  posterior 
extremities  having  their  place  euppiied  by  a 
large  horizoual  caudal  fin  or  tail,  and  the 
cervical  bones  so  compressed  as  to  leave  the 
animal  without  any  outward  appearance  of 
a neck.  In  this  order  are  comprised  the 
largest  animated  forms  in  existence.  Their 
abode  is  in  the  sea  or  the  great  rivers,  and 
they  resemble  the  Fishes  so  closely  in  external 
appearance,  that  they  are  not  only  so  re- 
garded by  the  vulgar,  but  even  many  of  the 
earlier  zoologists  considered  them  as  belong- 
ing to  that  class.  Nay,  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  capture  of  Whales  is  spoken,  of  in 
the  public  papers,  we  read  that  one  ship  has 
returned  from  the  Whale  Fishery  with  two 
fish,  another  with  three  fish,  kc.  Mr.  Bell, 
indeed,  in  his  description  of  the  Cetacea, 
says,  “The  outward  form  of  the  cetaceous 
animals,  organized  as  they  are  for  a perma- 
nent residence  in  the  ocean,  resembles  so 
nearly  that  of  the  fishes,  that  the  ancients 
were  wont  to  arrange  them  together.  Ray 
himself  was  not  prepared  to  separate  them 
from  the  fishes ; and  even  the  example  of 
the  great  Linne,  who  with  his  wonted  cor- 
rectness and  judgment  placed  them  in  their 
true  position,  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  prejudices  of  Pennant,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  zoologi- 
cal science  was  too  limited  to  enable  him  to 
look  beneath  the  surface,  lienee  he  follows 
Roy,  and  considers  the  Cetacea  as  forming  a 
division  of  the  class  of  fishes  ; and  this  not- 
withstanding he  was  well  aware  that  they 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  nourish 
| them  by  means  of  mammary  organs,  simi- 
! lorly  constructed  to  those  of  the  whole  class 
; of  mammalia.  This  fact,  however,  being 
established,  it  becomes  a matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  ascertain  what  relation  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  bear  to  the.  corresponding 
ones  in  the  other  groups  of  this  class,  and  by 
wlmt  modifications  of  structure  they  are 
rendered  subservient  to  a mode  of  life  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  more  typical  forms. 
These  huge  beings,  then,  have  nil  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  mommiferous  animals  s 
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they  have  warm  blood,  a complete  double 
circulation ; they  breathe  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  true  lungs  ; and  their  reproduc- 
tion and  the  nourishment  of  their  offspring 
associate  them  with  the  true  mummilerous 
type.” 

( Mr.  Bell  then  proceeds  to  sav,  that  “ the 
i general  form  of  the  Cetacea  is  similar  to  that 
of  fishes,  in  the  horizontal  elongation  of  the 
body,  the  rounded  and  smooth  surface,  the 
! gradual  attenuation  of  the  extremities  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  development  of  fins  and 
I especially  of  the  tail  as  means  of  progres- 
sion. The  arrangement  of  the  hones  com- 
I posing  the  anteriur  limb  is  one  of  the  most 
I important  and  curious  parts  of  this  subject. 

I The  whole  of  the  fin  consists  of  exactly  the 
| same  elements  as  those  which  compose  the 
I arm  and  hand  of  man  ; but  so  concealed 
I underneath  the  thick  ?kin  which  envelopes 
! it,  that  not  a trace  of  these  buncs  is  to  be  seen 
| externally.  In  this  respect  an  intermediate 
■ structure  is  exhibited  by  the  uutcrior  extre- 
mities in  the  Seals.” 

I “ The  posterior  extremity  is,  in  the  whole 
| order,  either  absolutely  wanting,  or  merely 
rudimentary.  In  the  latter  case,  its  only 
vestige  consists  of  certain  small  bones,  the 
i imperfect  representative  of  a pelvis,  sus- 
: pended,  as  it  were,  in  the  flesh,  and  having 
j no  connexion  with  the  spinal  column.  In 
i this  respect  a striking  difference  is  observed 
1 between  these  animals  and  the  Seals  : in  the 
latter,  the  posterior  extremities  are  carried 
: backwards,  and  perform  the  office  of  a true 
caudal  tin  ; but  in  the  Whales,  this  most  im- 
portant organ  of  progression  consists  of  an 
extremely  broad  and  powerful  horizontal 
disc,  varying  in  figure  in  the  different  genera, 
but  in  all  constituting  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  locomotion.  This  extraordinary 
organ  is  not  placed  vertically  as  in  fishes, 
but  horizontally  : and  the  udmirable  adapt- 
ation of  such  a peculiarity  in  its  position  to 
the  requirements  of  the  animal  forms  a fresh 
and  beautiful  illustration  of  ihe  perfection 
of  Creative  Wisdom.  The  fishes,  respiring 
only  the  air  contained  in  the  dense  medium 
in  which  they  live,  do  not  require  any  access 
to  the  atmosphere ; and  their  progression 
therefore  is  principally  confined  to  the  same 
place  : but  the  Whales,  breathing  the  atmo- 
sphere, arc  necessitated  to  come  to  the  surface 
for  each  respiration,  and  hence  require  un 
oar  of  inconceivable  power,  the  position  of 
which  applies  its  impulse  in  a vertical  di- 
rection, so  as  to  impel  their  ponderous  bodies 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the 
surface,  every  time  the  lungs  require  to  be 
replenished  with  fresh  air.  The  greatest 
rapidity  of  motion  is  produced  by  alternate 
strokes  of  the  tail  against  the  water,  upwards 
and  downwards  ; hut  their  more  ordinary 
progression  is  effected  by  an  oblique  latenil 
and  downward  impulse,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  as  u boat  is  impelled  for- 
wards by  a Hingle  oar  in  the  act  of  sculling. 
The  extent  of  the  tail  in  some  of  the  larger 
species  is  enormous  ; its  superficies  being  no 
less  than  about  a hundred  square  feet,  and 
its  breadth  considerably  upwards  of  twenty 
feet.” 

The  respiration  of  these  animals  is  another 


important  part  of  their  physiology.  It  ap- 
pears that  often,  when  the  blow-holes  are 
far  out  of  the  water,  a jet  of  water  of  con- 
siderable size  is  thrown  up  with  great  force 
and  to  a considerable  height;  — a circum- 
stance which  ean  only  he  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  water  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  carried  hack  into  the  pharynx, 
is  then  regurgitated  by  the  blow-holes. 
“ Let  us  suppose,”  says  Cuvier,  “ the  Cetacea 
to  have  taken  into  its  mouth  some  water 
which  it  wishes  to  eject.  It  moves  its  tongue 
and  jaws  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  it ; 
but,  closing  the  pharynx,  it  forces  the  water 
to  mount  into  the  nasal  passages,  where  its 
progress  is  accelerated  by  annular  muscular 
fibres,  until  it  raises  the  valve  (between  the 
nasal  pussage  and  two  pouches  or  reservoirs) 
and  distends  the  membranous  pouches  above. 
The  water  once  received  into  these  pouches 
can  he  retained  there  until  the  animal  wishes 
to  spout.  For  that  purpose  it  closes  the  valve 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  water  again 
into  the  nasal  passages  below  ; and  forcibly 
compresses  the  pouches  by  means  of  the 
fleshy  expansions  which  cover  them  : thus 
compelled  to  escape  by  the  narrow  crescentic 
aperture  or  blow-hole,  it  is  projected  to  a 
height  corresponding  with  the  force  of  the 
pressure.” 

With  the  unflinching  firmness  of  a master 
mind,  relying  upon  philosophical  principles, 
and  not  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by 
calling  that  a fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a 
mammiferous  animal,  Linmeus  separated 
these  cetaceans  from  the  fishes,  and  associated 
them  with  the  mammalia,  on  account  of 
their  warm  bilocular  heart,  their  lungs,  their 
movable  eyelids,  their  viviparous  generation, 
the  teats  by  means  of  which  they  suckle 
their  young,  and  the  other  details  of  their 
anatomy  which  lie,  Cuvier,  and  all  succeed- 
ing naturalists  of  note,  allow  to  sufficiently 
distinguish  them. 

The  Cetaceans  are  divided  by  Cuvier  into 
two  great  tribes  or  families,  one  of  which  lie 
terms  Herbivorous  Cetacea;  the  other,  Or- 
dinary Cetacea.  Aiul  M.  F.  Cuvier  thus  ar- 
ranges the  order:  Tribe  1.  Phytopiiaoa. 
These  are  characterized  by  having  teeth  of 
different  kinds  ; the  molars  with  flattened 
crowns,  corresponding  to  the  vegetable  na- 
ture of  their  food.  Mammae  two,  pectoral. 
Lips  provided  wicli  stiff  bristles.  External 
nostrils  two,  situated  at  the  extremity  or 
upper  part  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  obtuse. 
Genera:  Jlanatus,  Cuv.  ; Halicore , Cuv. ; 
Ilytina , 111.  Tribe  2.  Zooimiaoa.  Teeth  of 
one  kind  or  wanting,  not  adapted  for  masti- 
cation. Mammae  two,  pudendal.  External 
nostrils  double  or  single,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  lieud.  And  lie  further  divides  them 
into  — 1.  Those  which  have  the  head  of  mo- 
derate size:  fumily  JJelphinidie ; charac- 
terized by  having  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  of 
simple  structure,  and,  generally,  conical 
form:  and  — 2.  Those  with  the  head  of  im- 
moderate size , equalling  one-third  the  length 
of  the  body;  forming  two  families,!.  Cuto- 
dontidae;  with  numerous  conical  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  blow-holes  confluent.  2.  Ha- 
hen  idee  \ which  have  no  teeth , but  tliein  place 
supplied  by  the  plates  of  baleen  or  whale- 
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bone  attached  to  the  upper  jaw  : blow-holes 
distinct. 

The  following  simple  and  natural  arrange- 
ment is  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray.  lie  describes  the 
Whales  ( Cete ) as  the  third  order  of  Mam- 
malia, stating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  their 
fish-shaped,  nearly  bald  body  ; that  their 
hinder  limbs  are  united,  forming  an  hori- 
zontal tail ; and  that  they  have  simply  co- 
nical rootless  teeth  or  whalebone  in  the  jaws. 

— The  family  of  the  Whales  ( Balcenidae),  he 
observes,  have  a very  large  head,  at  least 
one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  as  the  tribe 
of  Whales  ( Balaenina ),  which  have  whale- 
bones in  the  jaws,  and  the  Catodons  or  Phy- 
seterina , which  have  simple  conical  teeth, 
as  the  Spermaceti  Whale  (. Catodonta)  and 
Cachalot  ( Physctcr ) — The  family  of  Por- 
poises ( Dclphinidce ),  which  have  a moderate 
or  small  head  and  an  elongated  or  smooth 
body,  as  the  Dolphins  ( Dclphinus ),  which 
have  conical  jaws  and  teeth,  the  Porpoises 
( Phoccena ),  which  have  a shorter  head  and 
compressed  teeth,  the  Hypcroodons , which 
only  have  a few  teeth,  — all  these,  Dr.  Gray 
observes,  have  tapering  front  limb9,  while  the 
Susuk  ( Platanista ) has  triangular  truncated 
limbs,  an  elongated  beak  with  compressed 
teeth,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull  bent  over 
the  forehead,  so  as  to  form  an  arched  cavity. 

— In  the  other  families,  Dr.  Gray  remarks, 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  horny,  and  the  lips 
always  furnished  with  rigid  whiskers  ; the 
teeth  are  flat-topped.  The  Manatees  ( Ma - 
natidcc)  have  eight  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and 
the  tail  rounded  at  the  end.  The  Dugongs 
iHalicoridce)  have  only  three  or  five  grinders 
in  each  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  truncated 
or  two-lobed. 

The  Common,  True,  qt  Greenland 
Whale  ( Balcena  Mysticetus ),  is  principally 
met  with  in  the  northern  arctic  circle,  hut 
it  is  also  to  be  found,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. . Al- 
though not  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  it  is,  on 
many  accounts,  the  most  valuable  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  being,  like  several 
other  genera  and  species,  pursued  by  man 
for  the  sake  of  oil  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Its  size  is  usually,  in  length,  about 
sixty  feet  5 its  greatest  circumference  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  body  is  bulky  for- 
wards, largest  about  the  middle,  and  tapers 
rather  suddenly  towards  the  tail.  The  head 
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is  very  large,  narrow  above  ; very  broad,  flat, 
and  rounded  beneath  ; it  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  length,  being  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
broad  : the  lips  arc  five  or  six  feet  high  ; and 
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the  upper  jaw  bends  down  at  the  extremity  | 
to  close  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  There  are  I 
no  teeth:  the  laminae  of  whalebone  which  I 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  are  ranged  in  j| 
two  series,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  j I 
in  each:  the  eyes  are  remarkably  small;  I 
the  external  opening  of  the  ears  scarcely 
perceptible;  the  pectoral  fins  are  of  mode- 
rate  size,  and  placed  about  two  feet  behind  1 1 
the  angle  of  the  lips.  The  tail  is  of  great  SI 
breadth,  semi-lunate  on  its  anterior  margin  [I 
deeply  divided  in  the  middle  ; the  posterior 
outline  sinuous,  and  the  termination  of  the  j 
lobes  pointed  : the  anterior  and  middle  part*  I 
of  the  body  nearly  cylindrical ; the  posterior  . I 
part  rhomboid,  the  highest  ridge  or  an^le  j 
being  upwards.  General  colour  blackish  I 
gray  ; the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  I 
and  part  of  the  throat  and  belly,  white. 

“ The  family  of  the  Balxznidae says  Mr.  !| 
Bell,  “ consisting,  as  there  is  now  reason  to 
believe,  but  of  two  known  generic  forms,  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  generic  cha-  1 1 
racters  : — Rivalling  the  Physeters  in  their  Jl 
huge  general  dimensions,  the  head  is  propor-  ! I 
tionally  much  smaller,  and  the  whole  form  ; I 
less  clumsy.  They  have  no  teeth  in  either  i| 
jaw  ; but  the  upper,  which  is  extremely  j! 
narrow,  is  furnished  with  numerous  horny  j 
laminzc,  — the  whalebone  of  commerce, — j 
descending  perpendicularly  from  the  palate.  j| 
and  varying  in  proportional  breadth  and  JJ 
length  in  the  different  species.  . . . The  .1 


whalebone,  or  baleen,  as  it  has  been  oalled,  I 
consists  of  numerous  parallel  laminx.  each  I 
of  which  is  formed  of  a central  coarse  fibrous  |l 
layer  lying  between  two  which  are  compact  1 
and  externally  polished.  The  external  part  ;| 
does  not  cover  the  internal  to  its  extreme  ir 
edge  ; the  latter  appears  therefore  beyond  III 
the  former,  and  terminates  in  a loose  fringed  > I] 
or  fibrous  extremity.  The  base  of  each  plate  111 
of  baleen  has  a conical  cavitv,  coverinc  a 1 1 
pulp  which  corresponds  with  it,  and  which  ju 
is  embedded  within  the  substance  of  the  cum  III 
or  buccal  membrane  which  covers  the  palate  11 
and  upper  jaw.  The  outer  compact  layers  II 
of  each  baleen  plate,  which  have  been  de-  j|l 
scribed,  are  continuous  with  a white  homy  II 
layer  of  the  gum,  which  passes  on  to  the  fj 
surface  of  each  plate  ; and  the  pulp  appears 
therefore  to  be  the  secreting  organ  of  the  j|l 
internal  coarse  structure  only.  The  fila-  jjj 
ments  of  the  fringe  are  very  numerous,  and  I 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  Mj 
form  a most  complete  and  efficient  strainer ; II 
and  as  the  swallow  is  extremely  small,  not  J; 
being  large  enough  to  admit  even  the  smaller  It 
fish,  and  the  food  of  these  Whales  being  con-  II 
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I sequentlv  restricted  to  very  small  animals, 
such  a structure  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  those  which  are  taken  into 
♦lie  mouth.  The  manner  in  which  the  food 
is  taken,  then,  is  as  follows  : — The  whole  of 
the  seo-s  of  the  Arctic  regions,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  more  southern  climates,  abound 
in  innumerable  shoals  of  molluscous,  radiate, 
and  crustaceous  animals,  wliieh  swarm  in 
such  hosts  as  often  to  colour  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  When  a Whale,  therefore,  is  taking 
its  food,  the  immense  mouth  being  opened, 
a large  number  ure  as  it  were  shovelled  up 
by  the  great  expanse  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
os  the  mouth  is  closed  the  water  is  regurgi- 
tated, and  the  numerous  captives  ure  re- 
tained by  the  apparatus  just  described  When 
the  number  of  Whales  which  are  found  in 
the  Northern  Seas  and  the  immense  bulk  of 
eaeh  individual  ure  considered,  imagination 
itself  must  fail  to  appreciate  the  countless 
myriads  of  small  beings  which  are  consumed 
for  the  nourishment  of  these  stupendous 
bodies."  [See  Clio.] 

But  although  this  baleen,  or  whalebone, 
which  the  Greenland  Whale  yields  in  such 
large  quantities,  is  a product  of  such  value 
as  to  render  it  an  object  of  eager  pursuit  to 
those  engaged  in  the  Whale  Fishery,  the 
principal  reward  arising  from  the  perilous 
employment  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  which  are  obtained  from  its  thick 
cutaneous  layer  of  fat.  or  blubber,  as  it  is 
usually  termed.  A Whale  sixty  feet  in 
length  will  frequently  yield  more  than 
twenty  tons  of  pure  oil,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  of  baleen  are  twelve  feet  long.  It  is 
for  these  prizes  that  men  willingly  expose 
themselves  to  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter, 
the  chance  of  falling  victims  to  the  united 
effects  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  shipwreck  in 
its  most  horrid  form,  occasioned  by  the  irre- 
sistible crush  of  icebergs.  And  should  the 
hardy  mariner  escape  from  dangers  such  as 
these,  the  harpoouer  not  unfrequently  pe- 
rishes from  the  upsetting  of  the  boat  owing 
to  the  violent  plunges  which  the  wounded 
animal  makes  in  the  water,  or  the  whirlpool 
produced  by  his  rapidly  rushing  down  into 
the  deep. 

Who  can  road  the  following  passage,  which 
we  extruet  from  the  able  author  before 
quoted,  without  a feeling  of  remorse  and 
shame  ? **  The  female  of  this  species,  like 
most  others  of  the  Cetacea,  is  extremely  at- 
tached to  her  young,  and  often  rushes  into 
the  most  imminent  danger,  and  even  upon 
certain  death,  to  rescue  or  defend  it.  The 
whalers  take  advantage  of  this  affectionate 
attachment,  and  strike  with  the  harpoon  the 
young  Whale,  quite  sure  that  the  mother 
will  before  long  approach  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  offspring,  but  too  frequently,  in 
fact,  to  perish  with  it ! ” The  Whale  has 
usually  but  one  young  one,  and  brings  forth  1 
in  the  early  spring  ; ut  birth  it  is  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long. 

The  Northern  Rorqual,  or  Razor- 
rack  e i > Wiiai.k.  ( BaUcnnptura  jihi/salui.) 
This  Whale,  which  is  probubiy  the  longest  > 
of  the  animal  creation,  is  so  named  from  its 
having  a prominent  ridge,  or  spine,  on  its  J 


bock.  It  is  about  a hundred  feet  long,  and 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference ; but  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  the 
difficulty  of  killing  it,  its  value  in  oil  and 
whalebone  is  far  less  considerable  than  that 
of  the  preceding  ; and  on  that  account  it  is 
not  sought  after  by  whalers,  and  not  always 
attacked  when  met  with.  It  is  less  quiet 
and  tranquil  in  its  general  movements  than 
the  Common  Whale,  seldom  lying  motionless 
on  the  surfuce  of  the  water  whilst  blowing, 
but  making  way  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour.  When  struck,  the  velocity 
of  its  descent  is  such  as  very  frequently  to 
break  the  line,  of  which  the  ltcv.  Dr.  Seoresby 
mentions  several  instances.  The  food  of  this 
enormous  animal  consists  not  only  of  the 
mollusca  und  smaller  Crustacea  which  con- 
stitute the  aliment  of  the  Balcena , but  also 
of  fish  of  considerable  size.  One  of  this  spe- 
cies was  some  years  since  towed  into  the 
hurbour  of  Ostend  ; and  its  magnificent  ske- 
leton, ninety-five  feet  in  length,  was  ex- 
hibited at  Charing-cross  (near  the  King’s 
Mews,  the  present  site  of  Trafalgar-square'). 
When  taken,  this  specimen  of  the  Whale 
weighed  249  tons ; and  4000  gallons  of  oil 
were  extracted  from  the  blubber. 

The  Broad-nosed  Whale  (Bakeim  mus- 
culus ) in  many  respects  much  resembles  the 
preceding,  except  in  its  never  attaining  so 
gigantic  a size  : its  length  being  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet. 

The  smallest  of  the  Whales  is  called  the 
Beaked  Whale  ( Balcena  roatrata ) ; its 
length  being  about  twenty-five  feet.  • 

The  Sperm  Whale,  or  Spermaceti 
Whale  iFhyseter  macrocephalus)  now  de- 
mands our  attention.  Mr.  T.  Beale,  surgeon, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  this  species, 
says:  — “In  length  it  comes  next  to  the 
Bultcna  Physalis,  und  in  bulk,  probably,  ge- 
nerally exceeds  it,  und  in  commercial  value, 
perhaps,  equals  the  Balamu  Mysticetus  ; lor 
ulthough  it  does  not  possess  the  valuable 
whalebone  of  this  animal,  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  beautiful  substance  spercameti,  and 
is  rich  in  abundance  of  the  finest  oil  : it  is 
also  the  source  of  the  perfume  termed  am- 
bergris : its  length  is  about  eighty  feet ; cir- 
cumference about  thirty  or  tlurty-tivc. " 


8PKIWIACETI  WHALE. 

(PHTHEIEK  MACB0CKPSALO8.') 

No  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  18. ‘55  Mr. 
Beale  thus  writes  : — “On  returning  to  ICng- 
land,  after  completing  an  engagement  which 
occupied  upwards  of  two  years,  in  the  Soutli 
Seu  Whale  Fishery,  I was  surprised  to  find, 
that,  when  the  knowledge  of  every  useful 
and  interesting  subject  is  so  widely  diffused, 
so  little  should  he  generally  known  of  the 
nuturnl  history  of  almost  the  largest  inha- 
bitant of  our  planet,  the  great  Sperm  Whale  ; 
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in  fact,  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Huggins’ 
admirable  print  [published  by  that  gentle- 
man about  six  months  before]  few,  with  the 
exception  of  those  immediately  engaged  in 
the  fishery,  had  the  most  distant  idea  even 
of  its  external  form.  Of  its  manners  and 
i habits,  people  in  general  seem  to  know  as 
I little  as  if  the  capture  of  this  valuable  ani- 
j mal  had  never  given  employment  to  British 
capital,  or  encouragement  to  the  daring  cou- 
rage of  our  hardy  seamen.  The  very  term 
whale  fishery  seems  associated  with  the  coast 
| of  Greenland,  or  ice-bound  Spitzbergen,  and 
the  stern  magnificence  of  Arctic  scenery  ; few 
I connect  the  pursuit  of  this  * sea  beast’  with 
I the  smiling  latitudes  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ; and 
! fewer  still  have  any  more  distinct  conception 
of  the  object  of  this  pursuit,  than  that  it  is  a 
whale  producing  the  substance  called  sper- 
maceti, and  the  animal  oil  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  illumination. 

“ The  head  of  the  Sperm  Whale  presents, 
in  front,  a very  thick  blunt  extremity,  called 
the  snout,  or  nose,  and  constitutes  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ; at 
its  junction  with  the  body,  is  a large  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back,  called  by  whalers  the 
‘ bunch  of  the  neck  ; ’ immediately  behind 
this,  or  at  what  might  he  termed  the  shoulder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from 
this  point  gradually  tapers  off  to  the  tail, 
but  it  does  not  become  much  smaller  for 
about  another  third  of  the  whole  length, 
when  the  ‘small.’  as  it  is  called,  or  tail 
commences ; and  at  tliis  point  also,  on  the 
back,  Is  a large  prominence,  of  a pyramidal 
form,  called  the  4 hump,’  from  which  a series 
of  smaller  processes  run  half  way  down  the 
4 small,’  or  tail,  constituting  what  is  called 
the  ridge.  The  body  then  contracts  so  much 
as  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  the 
body  of  a man,  and  terminates  by  becoming 
expanded  on  the  sides  into  the  * flukes,  or 
tail,  properly  speaking.  The  two  4 flukes 
constitute  a large  triangular  fin,  resembling, 
in  some  respects,  the  tail  of  fishes,  but  dif- 
fering in  being  placed  horizontally  ; there 
is  a slight  notch,  or  depression,  between  the 
flukes  posteriorly  : they  are  about  6 or  8 feet 
in  length,  and  from  12  to  14  in  breadth. 
The  chest  and  belly  are  narrower  than  the 
broadest  part  of  the  back,  and  taper  off  evenly 
and  beautifully  towards  the  tail,  giving  what 
by  sailors  is  termed  a clear  run  : the  depth 
of  the  head  and  body  is  in  all  parts,  except 
the  tail,  greater  than  the  width. 

“ In  the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  head  is 
a large  almost  triangular-shaped  cavity, 
called  by  whalers  the  4 case,’  which  is  lined 
with  a beautiful  glistening  membrane,  and 
covered  by  a thick  layer  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  small  tendons  running  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  finally  by  the  common  integu- 
ments. This  cavity  is  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid,  winch 
after  death  concretes  into  a granulated  sub- 
stance of  a yellowish  colour,  the  spermaceti. 
The  size  of'the  case  may  be  estimated,  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  a large  whale  it  not  un- 
freouently  contains  upwards  of  a ton,  or 
more  than  ten  large  barrels  of  spermaceti. 
Beneath  the  case  and  nostril,  and  projecting 


beyond  the  lower  jaw,  it  a thick  maw  of 
elastic  substance,  called  the  ‘junk;’  it  is 
formed  of  a dense  cellular  tissue,  strength- 
ened by  numerous  strong  tendinous  fibres, 
and  infiltrated  with  very  fine  sperm  oil  and 
spermaceti.  The  enormous  mouth  extends 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  head  : both 
the  jawg,  but  especially  the  lower,  are  in 
front  contracted  to  a very  narrow  point  ; 
and,  when  the  month  is  closed,  the  lower 
jaw  is  received  within  a sort  of  cartilaginous 
lip  or  projection  of  the  upper  one.  but  prin- 
cipally in  front  ; for  further  back,  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
both  jaws  are  furnished  with  tolerably  well 
developed  lips.  In  the  lower  jaw  are  forty- 
two  teeth  of  a formidable  eize  and  conical 
shape,  but  none  in  the  upper,  which  instead  j 
presents  depressions  corresponding  to.  and  ' 
for  the  reception  of  the  crowns  of  those  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is  small,  and 
does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  very 
extended  motion.  The  throat  is  capacious 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  body  of  a man, 
in  this  respect  presenting  a strong  contrast 
with  the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland 
Whale.  The  mouth  is  lined  throughout 
with  a pearly  white  membrane,  which  be- 
comes continuous  at  the  lips,  and  borders 
with  the  common  integuments.  The  eyes 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
animal,  and  are  furnished  with  eyelids,  the 
lower  of  which  is  the  more  movable  ; they 
are  placed  immediately  above  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  head. 
At  a short  distance  behind  the  eyes,  are  the 
external  openings  of  the  ears,  of  size  sufficient 
to  admit  a small  quill,  and  unprovided  with 
any  external  auricular  appendage.  Behind, 
and  not  far  from  the  posterior  termination 
of  the  mouth,  are  placed  the  swimming  paws, 
or  fins,  which  are  analogous  in  formation  to 
the  anterior  extremities  of  other  animals, 
or  the  arms  of  Man  : they  are  not  used  as 
instruments  of  progression,  but  probably  in 
giving  a direction  to  that  motion,  in  ba- 
lancing the  body,  in  sinking  suddenly,  and 
occasion  ally  in  supporting  their  young. 

44  A peculiarity  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  which 
strikes  at  first  sight  every  beholder,  is  the 
apparently  disproportionate  and  unwieldy 
bulk  of  the  head  : but  this  peculiarity,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
impediment  to  the  freedom  of  the  animal  s 
motions  in  his  native  element,  is,  in  fact, 
on  the  contrary,  in  some  respects  very  con- 
ducive to  his  lightness  and  agility,  if  such  a 
term  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  such 
an  enormous  creature  : for  a great  part  of 
! this  bulk  of  the  head  is  made  up  of  a large 
i thin  membranous  case,  containing,  during 
life,  a thin  oil  of  much  less  specific  gravity 
| than  water,  below  which  again  is  the  junk, 
which,  although  heavier  than  the  sj>crmaceti, 

1 is  still  lighter  than  the  element  in  which 
i the  whale  moves  ; consequently  the  head, 
l taken  as  a whole,  is  lighter,  sj>ccitically.  than 
i any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  will  always 
I have  a tendency  to  rise,  at  least,  so  far  above 
i the  surfnee  as  to  elevate  the  nostril,  or  4 blow 
hole,’  sufficiently  for  all  pun^s  of  resj^irn- 
I tion  ; and  more  than  this,  a very  slight  cirort 
I on  the  part  of  the  fish  would  only  be  nc«»- 


sary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior  flat 
surface  of  the  nose  out  of  the  water  ; in  case 
the  animal  should  wish  to  increase  its  speed 
to  the  utmost,  the  narrow  inferior  surface 
which  has  been  before  stated,  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  cutwater  of  a ship,  and 
which  would  in  fact  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose to  the  whale,  would  be  the  only  part 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  front, 
enabling  him  thus  to  pass  with  the  greatest 
celerity  and  ease  through  the  boundless 
tracks  ot  his  wide  domain.  It  is  in  this  shape 
of  the  head  that  the  Sperm  Whale  differs  in 
the  most  remarkable  degree  from  the  Green- 
land  \\  hale,  the  shape  of  whose  head  more 
resembles  that  of  the  porpoise,  and  in  it  the 
! nostril  is  situated  much  further  back,  ren- 
dering it  seldom  or  never  necessary  for  the 
1 nose  to  be  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
i water,  and  when  swimming  even  at  the 
| greatest  speed,  the  Greenland  Whale  keeps 
' nearly  the  whole  of  the  head  under  it,  but 
I af  head  ta;»ers  off  evenly  in  front,  this 
circumstance  does  not  much  impede  his  mo- 
tion. the  rate  of  which  is,  however,  never 
equal  to  that  of  a Sperm  Whale.  It  seeni9, 

1 indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  that  this  purpose  of 
i rendering  the  head  of  light  specific  gravity, 
is  the  only  use  of  this  mass  of  oil  and  fat, 
although  many  have  supposed,  and  not 
without  some  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
‘junk’  especially  may  be  serviceable  in 
obviating  the  injurious  effects  of  concussion, 
should  the  Whale  happen  to  meet  with  any 
obstacle  when  in  full  career;  this  supposi- 
tion, however,  would  appear  hardly  tenable 
when  we  consider  the  Greenland’  Whale, 
although  living  among  the  rock-like  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic  Seas,  has  no  such  convenient 
provision,  and  with  senses  probably  in  all, 
and  certainly  in  one  respect,  less  acute  than 
those  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  on  which  account 
: it  would  seem  requisite  for  him  to  possess 
this  defence  rather  than  the  Sperm  Whale, 
wdiose  habitation  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 

• smiling  latitude  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

“ The  several  humps  and  ridges  on  the 
hack  of  the  Sperm  Whale  constitute  another 
difference  in  their  external  aspect  ; these 
prominences,  however,  are  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar only  to  the  Sperm  Whale,  as  they  are 
1 possessed  also  by  several  other  species  of 
Whales,  os  the  Razor- hack  and  Broad  nosed 
Whales,  and  some  others  ; and  it  would  seem 
that  the  possession  of  these  parts  marks  those 
Whales  which  are  noted  for  their  swiftness 
in  flight,  and  their  activity  in  endeavouring 
to  defend  them»elves  when  attacked,  which 
may  be  explained  in  this  wav,  or  it  may  he 
considered  probable,  that  these  prominences 
result  from  a greater  development,  in  the 
situations  where  they  are  placed,  of  those 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  or  bones  composing 
the  spine,  called  the  spinal  processes,  and  to 
which  the  muscles  principally  used  in  pro- 
: gression  and  other  motions  are  attached,  as 
well  as  those  muscles  and  ligaments  which 
support  the  long  and  bulky  head  ; theyeon- 

• sequently  must  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
■ size  and  strength  of  these  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, &c.,  and  on  this  account  constitute  a 

•very  remarkable  diffeicnce  between  those 
W hales  possessed  of  them,  and  those  not  so 


furnished.  This  distinction  is  so  great,  that 
it  i iduced  Laecpede  to  divide  the  genus  Ba- 
licr.a  into  those  with  a hump  and  those  with- 
out, employing  the  name  Bulama  for  the 
latter,  and  styling  the  others  Bulamoptera. 

“ The  skin  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  as  of  all 
other  cetaceous  animals,  i9  without  scales, 
smooth,  but  occasionally,  in  old  whales, 
wrinkled,  and  frequently  marked  on  the 
sides  by  linear  impressions,  appearing  as  if 
rubbed  against  some  angular  body.  The 
colour  of  the  skin,  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  is  very  dark  — most  so  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  on  the 
flukes,  in  which  situations  it  is  in  fact  some- 
times black  ; on  the  sides  it  gradually  as- 
sumes a lighter  tint,  till  on  the  breast  it  be- 
comes silvery  gray.  In  different  individuals 
there  is,  however,  considerable  variety  of 
shade,  and  some  are  even  piebald.  Old 
* Bulls,’  as  full-grown  males  are  called  by 
whalers,  have  generally  a portion  of  gray 
on  the  nose,  immediately  above  the  fore  part 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  they  are  then  said  to 
be  gray-headed.  In  young  whales  the  skin 
is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  but 
I in  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than  one-eighth. 

; Immediately  beneath  the  ‘ black  skin’  lies 
| the  blubber,  or  fat,  which  on  the  breast  of  a 
large  whale  acquires  the  thickness  of  14 
I inches,  and  on  most  other  parts  of  the  body, 

[ it  measures  from  8 to  11.  This  covering  is 
! called,  b)r  South  Sea  whalers,  the  blanket ; 
i it  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  and  when 
1 melted  down  furnishes  the  Sperm  oil.  The 
I blubber  serves  two  excellent  purposes  to  the 
I whale,  in  rendering  it  buoyant,  and  in  fur- 
. nishing  it  with  a warm  protection  from  the 
| coldness  of  the  surrounding  element,  in  this 
! last  respect  answering  well  to  the  name  be- 
I stowed  upon  it  by  the  suilors.” 

| The  ingenious  and  intelligent  author,  from 
whose  pamphlet  we  have  made  the  pre- 
ceding extracts,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fishery,  and  of  the 
modes  of  pursuing,  killing,  and  “ cutting  in  ” 
the  Sperm  Whale.  To  the  Pamphlet  itself, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Beale’s  more  elaborate 
history  of  this  important  Whale,  therefore, 
we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  would 
wish  for  a more  detailed  narrative.  We 
®hall  conclude  with  one  short  extract  more 
from  Mr.  Beale's  able  “Observations.” 

“ In  calm  weather  great  difficulty  is  some- 
times experienced  in  approaching  the  Whale 
on  account  of  the  quickness  of  his  sight  and 
hearing.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
fishers  have  recourse  to  paddles  instead  of 
ours,  and  by  this  means  can  quietly  get  near 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  harpoon.  When 
first  struck,  the  Whale  generally  ‘sounds,’ 
or  descends  perpendicularly  to  un  umuzing 
depth,  taking  out  perhaps  the  lines  belonging 
to  the  four  boats,  800  fathoms  1 afterwards, 
when  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  and  fatigue, 
he  becomes  tumble  to  4 sound,'  hut  passes 
rapidly  along  the  surface,  towing  after  him 
perhups  three  or  four  bouts.  If  he  docs  not 
turn,  the  people  in  the  boats  draw  in  the 
line  bv  which  they  are  attached  to  the  Whale, 
and  thus  eusily  come  up  witli  him. even  when 
going  with  great  velocity  j he  is  then  easily 
lanced,  and  soon  killed." 


Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  lias  published  on  elabo- 
rate monograph  of  the  Whales  in  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  Zoology  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus  and 
Terror,  and  also  a Catalogue  of  the  Cetacea 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  works  of 
Scoresby  ami  Bente  give  ub  large  details  of 
what  is  known  about  the  history  and  cap- 
ture of  the  two  most  important  species  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  [See  Dolphin, 
Narwhal,  Porpoise,  &c.] 

WHEATEAR.  (Saxieola  cenanthe.)  This 
Passerine  bird  Is  very  generally  diffused  over 
the  globe,  and  visits  us  early  in  the  spring. 
It  frequents  new-tilled  grounds,  and  is  a close 
attendant  on  the  plough,  in  search  of  insects 
and  small  worms,  which  are  its  principal 
food.  In  length  the  Wheatear  is  about  live 
inches  and  a half.  The  Bill  is  block  ; eyes 
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hazel ; over  the  eyes,  cheek,  and  ears  is  a 
broad  blaok  streak,  and  above  it  a line  ot 
white  ; the  top  of  the  head,  hinder  part  ot 
the  neck,  and  the  back  are  bluish  gray  ; the 
win^-coverts  and  quills  are  dusky,  edged 
with  rusty  white  ; the  rump  is  perfectly 
white,  as  is  also  part  of  the  tail ; the  rest 
black  ; the  under  parts  are  pale  buff,  tinged 
with  red  on  the  breast : legs  and  feet  black. 
The  Wheatear  breeds  under  shelter  of  a tuft 
or  clod,  in  newly-ploughed  lands,  or  under 
stones,  and  sometimes  in  old  rabbit  burrows  : 
its  nest,  which  is  constructed  with  great  care, 
is  composed  of  dry  grass  or  moss,  mixed  with 
wool,  and  is  lined  with  feathers,  and  defended 
by  a sort  of  covert  lixed  to  the  stone  or  clod 
under  which  it  is  formed  : the  female  gene- 
rally lays  five  or  six  light  blue  eggs,  the 
larger  end  encompassed  with  a circle  of  a 
somewhat  deeper  hue.  In  some  parts  of 
England  great  numbers  are  taken  in  snares 
made  of  liorse-lmir,  placed  beneath  a turf. 

' They  leave  us  about  the  latter  end  ot  August 
and  September,  and  about  that  time  are  seen 
in  great  numbers  by  the  sea  shore,  where, 
probably,  they  subsist  some  little  time  before 
they  take  their  departure. 

WIIEAT-FLY.  ( Cecidomyia  tritici.)  The 
European  Wlieat-fly  is  a two-winged  gnat, 
somewhat  resembling  a musquito  in  lorm, 
but  is  very  small,  being  only  about  one  tenth 


of  an  inch  long.  Its  body  is  orange-coloured. 
Its  two  wings  are  transparent,  and  cliangt- 
able  in  colour  ; they  are  narrow  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  tip.  and  are  fringed  with 
little  hairs  on  the  edges.  Its  long  antenna 
are  composed  of  twelve  little  bead-like  joint*, 
each  encircled  with  minute  hair*.  Toward* 
the  end  of  June,  or  when  the  wheat  i*  in 
blossom,  these  flies  appear  In  swarms  in  the 
wheat-fields  during  the  evening,  at  which 
time  they  are  very  active.  The  females  ge- 
nerally lay  their  eggs  before  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  thrusting  them,  by  means  of  a long 
retractile  tube  in  the  end  of  their  bodies, 
within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  flowers,  in 
clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen,  or  more.  By 
day  they  remain  at  rest  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  plants,  where  they  are  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  continue  to 
appear  und  lay  their  eggs  throughout  a 
period  of  thirty-nine  days.  The  egg*  are 
oblong,  transparent,  anu  of  a pale  buff  colour , 
und  hatch  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  they  are 
laid.  The  young  insects,  produced  from 
them,  are  little  footless  maggots,  tapering 
towards  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the  hinder 
extremity,  with  the  ring3  of  the  body  some-  , 
what  wrinkled  and  bulging  at  the  side^  » 
They  are  at  first  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless,  but  soon  take  a deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour.  They  do  not  travel  from  one 
floret  to  another,  but  move  in  a wriggling 
manner,  and  by  sudden  jerks  of  the  body, 
when  disturbed.  As  many  as  forty-seven 
have  been  counted  in  a single  floret.  It  i* 
supposed  that  they  live  at  first  upon  the 
pollen,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fertilization 
of  the  grain.  They  are  soon  seen,  however, 
to  crowd  around  the  lower  part  of  the  germ, 
and  there  appear  to  subsist  on  the  matter 
destined  to  have  formed  the  grain.  The 
latter,  in  consequence  of  their  depredations, 
becomes  6lirivelled  and  abortive : and.  in 
some  seasons,  a considerable  part  of  the  crop 
is  thereby  rendered  worthless.  The  maggots, 
when  fully  grown,  are  nearly  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  It  is  said  that  the  maggots 
quit  the  ears  of  the  wheat  by  the  first  of 
August,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  go  into 
it  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  they  remain  unchanred 
through  the  winter,  and  haring  finished  their 
transformations,  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  winged  form  in  the  spring,  when  the 
wheat  is  about  to  blossom.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch 
has  entered  into  the  history,  transformation, 
and  habits  of  this  insect  with  great  detail  m 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  (1H<  )• 
Jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  he  has 
tried  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a native  of  North 
America,  and  was  unknown  there  anterior 
to  the  revolutionary  war  ; but  there  is  some 

doubt  whether  the  Wheat-fly  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  not  a distinct  species  from  the  Eu- 
ropean one.  Mr.  Say  has  named  it  Cccuto- 
myia  destructor.  [See  Hkssian-flt.j 


WIIIDAH  FINCIT.  ( Vidun.)  A genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  inhabiting  \N  esteni .Africa* 
and  particularly  abundant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Whidah,  — whence  their  name  : hut  which  L 
has  been  corrupted,  and  is  frequently  wntttnj 


Widow  Bind.  The  body  of  the  Whidoh- 
finch  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a canary- 
bird,  but  the  male  is  remakable  for  an  asto- 
nishing development  of  plumage  during  the 
breeding  season,  after  which  its  splendid  tail 
drops  off.  and  the  sexes  are  then  barely  dis- 
tinguishable. There  are  several  species, 
one  of  which.  Vidua  Paradisea,  will  be 
sufficient  to  describe.  The  upper  part  of 
the  plumage  is  of  a faded  or  deep  browuish- 
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black  j but  this  colour  becomes  of  a paler 
hue  on  the  wings  and  lateral  tail-feathers. 
The  head,  chin,  and  throat  are  of  this  faded 
black,  which  extends  down  wards  narrowing 
as  it  descends,  to  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
A broad  rich  orange  rufous  colour  proceeds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  uni  tes  with  a tinge  of  the  same  colour 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  ; this  last 
hue  passes  into  the  pale  buff  of  the  body,  but 
leaves  the  under  tail-covers  black,  like  the 
upper  ones. 

WniMBREL.  ( Xumciiius  Phrcopus.)  A 
species  of  grallatorial  bird  closely  allied  to 
the  Curlew,  but  considerably  smaller  in  size, 
being  not  above  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
plumage  is  of  a grayish  white,  the  feathers 
being  streaked  with  brown  ; the  scapulars 
are  brown,  with  pale  edges  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  head  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a 
white  line,  bounded  on  each  6ide  by  a black  ; 
one  ; the  bill  is  at  least  three  inches  long  ; ! 
the  upper  mandible  is  blackish  brown,  the  1 
lower  one  pale  red.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his' 
British  Animals,  informs  us  that  it  forms  its  ! 
ne*t  on  exposed  heaths  in  Zetland,  and  lays  1 
four  or  five  eggs.  After  the  breeding  sea-  I 
son  it  nearly  disappears  from  the  northern  1 
islands,  but,  during  winter,  frequents  the 
English  shores,  associating  in  small  llocks. 
[See  Curlew.] 

WlIlN’CIIAT.  ( Saxicola  rubetra.)  A 
species  of  Passerine  bird  which  is  not  un- 
frequent in  the  British  islands,  and  may  be 
commonly  found  on  broom  and  furze,  on  the 
highest  twigs  of  which  it  perches,  and  occa- 
sionally sings  very  sweetly.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  forming  it  of  dried  sticks, 
and  lining  it  with  fine  grass.  The  female 
lays  six  eggs  of  a uniform  blue.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  the  Stonechat,  to  which  it  is  ' 
closely  allied.  [See  Stoskciiat.] 


WIIIP-POOR-WILL.  The  American 
name  of  a species  of  Goatsucker  ( Caprimul - 
gus  vociferus.)  Wilson  tells  us, in  his  inter- 
esting work  on  the  Ornithology  of  Ame- 
rica, that  “on  or  about  the  25  th  of  April,  if 
the  season  be  not  uncommonly  cold,  the  j 
whip-poor-will  is  first  heard  in  Pennsylvania,  i 
in  the  evening,  as  the  dusk  of  twilight  com- 
mences, or  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  dawn  | 
hail  broke.  In  the  state  of  Kentucky  I first 
heard  this  bird  on  the  14th  of  April,  near 
the  town  of  Danville.  The  notes  of  this 
solitary  bird,  from  the  ideas  which  arc  na- 
turally associated  with  them,  seem  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  friend,  and  are  listened  to  by 
almost  all  with  great  interest.  At  first  they 
issue  from  some  retired  part  of  the  woods,  I 
the  glen,  or  mountain  ; in  a few  evenings, 
perhaps,  we  hear  them  from  the  adjoining 
coppice,  the  garden  fence,  the  road  before 
the  door,  and  even  from  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling-house,  long  after  the  family  have 
retired  to  rest.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant 
and  superstitious  considered  this  near  ap- 
proach as  foreboding  no  good  to  the  family, 
nothing  less  than  sickness,  misfortune,  or 
death,  to  some  of  its  members  ; these  visits, 
however,  so  often  occur  without  auy  bad 
consequences,  that  this  superstitious  dread 
seems  on  the  decline. 

“ He  is  now  a regular  acquaintance.  Every 
morning  and  evening  his  shrill  and  rapid 
repetitions  are  heard  from  the  adjoining 
woods,  and  when  two  or  more  are  calling  out 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
pairing  season,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  the  noise,  mingling  with  the 
I echoes  from  the  mountains,  is  really  sur- 
prising. Strangers,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  these  birds  are  numerous,  find  it  al- 
most impossible  for  some  time  to  sleep  ; while 
to  those  long  acquainted  with  them, the  sound 
often  serves  as  a lullaby  to  assist  their  repose. 

“ These  notes  seem  pretty  plainly  to  arti- 
culate the  words  which  have  been  generally 
applied  to  them,  whip-poor-will,  the  first  and 
last  syllables  being  uttered  with  great  em- 
phasis, and  the  whole  in  about  a second  to 
each  repetition  ; but  when  two  or  more  males 
meet,  their  whip-poor-will  altercations  be-  ; 
come  much  more  rapid  and  incessant,  as  if  ' 
each  were  straining  to  overpower  or  silence 
the  other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  an  ' 
introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At  i 
these  times,  os  well  as  at  almost  all  others,  | 
they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a few  feet  from 
the  surface,  skimming  about  the  house  and 
before  the  door,  alighting  on  the  wood  pile, 
or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  midnight  ' 
they  generally  become  silent,  unless  in  clear  I 
moonlight,  when  they  are  heard  with  little 
intermission  till  morning.  If  there  be  a 
creek  near,  with  high  precipitous  bushy 
banks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such 
situations.  During  the  day  they  sit  in  the 
most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep  shaded  parts 
of  the  woods,  generally  on  high  ground, 
where  they  repose  in  silence.  When  dis- 
turbed, they  rise  within  a few  feet,  sail  low 
and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a low 
branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  right  ap- 
pears deficient  during  the  day,  as,  like  owls 
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they  seem  then  to  want  that  vivacity  for  I of  the  necessity  of  using  net*  with  email 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  morning  meshe  s.  It  is  now,  however,  a well-etta- 
and  evening  twilight.  They  are  rarely  shot  blLhcd  fuct,  that  no  fry  of  valuab.e  fitnea 
at  or  molested  ; and  from  being  thus  trun-  swim  along  with  them  ; and  those  who  are 
sicntly  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dunk,  or  in  *"  1 ~ 


tlie  deep  umbrage  of  the  woods,  no  wonder 
their  particular  markings  of  plumage  should 
be  so  little  known,  or  that  they  should  be 
confounded  with  the  night  hawk,  whom  in 
general  appearance  they  so  much  resemble. 
The  female  begins  to  lay  about  the  second 
week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  wood,  often 
where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves, 
&c.  had  been  lying,  and  always  on  a dry 
situation.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a nest  being  visible.  These 
are  usually  two  in  number,  in  shape  mueh 
resembling  those  of  the  night  hawk,  but 
having  the  ground  colour  much  darker,  and 
more  thickly  marbled  with  dark  olive. 

“ Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  ap- 
pear, the  notes  of  the  male  usually  cease,  or 
ore  heard  but  rarely.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  a short  time  before  these  birds 
leave  us,  they  are  again  occasionally  heard  ; 
but  their  call  is  then  not  so  loud,  much  less 
emphatical,  and  more  interrupted  than  in 
spring.  Early  in  September  they  move  otf 
towards  the  south. 

“ The  Whip-poor-will  is  nine  inches  and 
a half  long,  and  nineteen  inches  in  extent ; 
the  bill  is  blackish,  a full  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  much  strouger  than  that  of  the  night 
hawk,  and  bent  a little  at  the  point,  the 
under  mandible  arched  a little  upwards,  fol- 
lowing the  curvature  of  the  upper  ; the 
nostrils  are  prominent  and  tubular,  their 
openings  directed  forward  ; the  mouth  is 
extravagantly  large,  of  a pale  flesh-colour 
within,  and  beset  along  the  sides  with  a 
number  of  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles,  the 
longest  of  which  extends  more  than  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill,  end  in  fine 
hair,  and  curve  inwards  ; these  seem  to  serve 
as  feelers,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  winged 
insects  : the  eyes  are  very  large,  full,  and 
bluish  black  ; the  plumage  above  is  so  varie- 
gated with  black,  pale  cream,  brown,  and 
rust-colour,  sprinkled  and  powdered  in  such 
minute  streaks  and  spots,  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tion.” 

WHITE  ADMIRAL  [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  genus  Limenitis. 

WHITE  ANT.  [See  Termes.] 

WHITEBAIT.  (Clupea  alba.)  This  small 
fish,  which  of  late  years  has  gained  a sort  of 
tavern  celebrity  as  a dish  suited  to  the  epi- 
curism of  certain  “ diners-out,”  appears  in 
the  Thames  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  becomes  abundant  during  the  summer 
months  till  September.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  six  inches,  and  its  sides  arc  uni- 
formly of  a white  colour,  whence  its  name. 
For  a long  time  it  was  denied  to  be  a distinct 
species,  and  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  other 
members  of  the  Herring  tribe,  and  there  are 
legislative  enactments  (now  rarely  if  ever  en- 
forced) against  Whitebait  fishing,  on  account 


prone  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a White- 
bait  dinner  on  the  banks  of  Father  Thames 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  having 
gratified  an  epicurean  tn*te  at  the  expen*e 
of  piscatorial  impropriety. 

WHITE  BORDER  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  a specie*  of  But- 
terfly, Vanessa  Antiopa. 

WHITE  [BUTTERFLIES].  A name 
applied  by  collectors  to  specie* of  Butterflies,  1 
of  the  genera  Pieris , Puntia , and  Leucopfuuia. 
WHITE  SHARK.  [See  Shark.] 

WHITING.  (Meilang vs  vulgaris .)  A 
well-known  fish  belonging  to  the  Gadtdce  or 
cod  tribe,  and  valuable  on  account  of  it* 
delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  does  not  usually  exceed  a pound  and  a 
half  in  weight ; abounds  on  all  the  British 
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coasts,  and  comes  in  large  shoals  toward* 
the  shore  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  it* 
spawn.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
haddock  by  the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  the 
chin  ; andfrom  the  pollack  and  coal-fish  by 
having  the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper, 
aud  the  tail  even  at  the  end. 

WIDGEON.  (Anas  [J fareca]  Penelope.)  A 
species  of  migratory  hi  rds,hred  in  the  morasses 
of  the  north,  which  they  quit  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  os  they  advance  towards  the 
end  of  their  southern  journey,  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  shores,  and  over  the 
marshes  and  lakes  in  various  parts  of  the 
Contiucnt,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British 
Isles.  Here  they  remain  during  the  winter, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  old  birds  pair  : and 
the  whole  tribe,  in  full  plumage,  take  their 
departure  northward  about  the  end  of  March. 
They  commonly  fly,  in  small  flocks,  during 
the  night,  and  may  be  known  from  their 
congeners  by  tlieir  whistling  note  while  they 
are  on  the  wing.  They  are  easily  domes- 
ticated in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  are  much  admired  for  their  beauty 
and  sprightliness.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  narrow,  and  serrated  on  the 
inner  edges,  the  upper  mandible  being  of  a 
dark  lead  colour,  tipped  with  black.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  which  is  very  high  and 
narrow,  is  of  a cream  colour,  with  a small 
spot  of  the  same  under  each  eye  : the  rest  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  breast,  are  bright 
rufous  chestnut,  obscurely  freckled  on  the 
head  with  black  s|>ots,  and  darkest  on  the 
chin  and  throat,  which  are  tinged  with  a 
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• vinous  colour  : a hand  of  waved  or  indented 

• narrow  ash  brown  und  white  lines  separates 

: the  brea>t  and  neck  : the  hack  and  scapulars 

* are  marked  with  similar  feathers,  as  are  also 

* the  sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings  i the 
belly,  to  the  vent,  is  white  : the  great  wing- 
coverts  are  brown,  edged  with  white  and 

: tipped  with  black,  which  forms  an  upper 
border  to  the  changeable  green  beauty-spot 
of  the  wings,  which  is  also  bordered  on  the 
under  side  by  another  stripe  formed  by  the 
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deep  velvet  black  tips  of  the  secondary  quills  : 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  adjoining  quills  are 
white,  and  those  uext  the  back  are  of  a deep 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish  white  : the  vent 
and  upper  tail-coverts  are  black.  The  tail 

. is  ot  a brownish  ash  colour,  edged  with  yel- 
lowish white  : the  two  middle  feathers  being 

• sharp-pointed,  darker  and  longer  than  the 
rest.  The  legs  and  tots  are  of  a dull  lead 
colour,  faintly  tinged  with  green  : the  middle 
of  the  webs  und  nails  black.  The  female  is 
of  a sober  brown  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  paler  ; scapulars  dark  brown, 
edges  paler  ; wings  and  belly  as  in  the  male 
The  young  of  both  sexes  are  gray,  and  con- 

. tinue  so  till  February,  when  the  plumage 
of  the  male  begins  gradually  to  assume  its 

• rich  colourings  ; but  after  July  the  feathers 
become  dark  and  gray,  so  that  he  is  hardly 

• to  be  distinguished  from  his  mate. 

WIDOW-BIRD.  [See  Whidah-fincu.] 

" ID  LOW  \\  REN.  ( Sylvia  trochUus.) 

■ For  a most  pleasing  description  of  this  “ fairy 
bird,'’  we  turn  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Ilewitson’s 
elegant  * Illustrations,’  &c.  : and,  with  his 
consent,  we  copy  the  greater  part  of  it. 

“ Much  as  I love  all  the  dear  birds  of  sum- 
mer,” says  this  gentleman,  “there  is  not  one 
the  return  of  which  I have  yearly  witnessed 
with  so  much  pleasure  os  that  of  the  Willow 
Wren  ; and  however  more  highly  the  rich 
melody  of  some  of  the  other  warblers  may 
be  prized,  there  is  a simplicity  and  a sweet 
cadence  about  the  note  of  this  species,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  within  ine  feelings  of 
pleasure,  which  none  but  the  lover  of  nature 
can  either  appreciate  or  understand,  but 
which  are  to  him  amongst  the  chief  enjoy- 
ments of  his  life.  The  Willow  Wren  is  one  1 
of  the  most  abundant  of  the  warblers,  und 

i almost  every  wood  and  copse  is  enlivened 
by  its  beautiful  form  and  graceful  motions. 

: It  is,  too,  an  inhabitant  of  more  northern 
countries  ; and  I shall  not  readily  forget  the 
delight  I experienced  on  hearing  its  soft 

■ sweet  note,  whilst  seated  within  the  Arctic 
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Circle,  upon  one  of  the  bleak  isles  of  Nor- 
way. 

“ The  Willow  Wren  builds  its  nest  upon 
the  ground,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
when  not  thick,  but  more  commonly  near 
the.r  rnargin.or  in  open  places,  or  hy  the  side 
of  those  grassy  drives  which  are  cut  through 
them.  It  may  be  found  in  most  of  those 
grassy  banks  where  brushwood  occurs.  In 
shape  the  nest  resembles  that  of  the  common 
wren,  being  arched  over,  and  entered  from 
the  side  •,  it  is,  however,  much  more  fragile, 
und  not  easily  moved  entire  ; it  is  composed 
of  dry  grass  and  moss,  with  dead  leuves, 
warmly  lined  with  feathers.  . . . Mr.  Neville 
Wood,  in  his  British  Song  Birds,  quotes  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Liverpool,  describing  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Willow  Wren  be- 
comes sociable.  To  this  I can  add  a most 
interesting  instance.  To  ascertain  beyond 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  varieties  of  the 
eggs  figured,  I had  captured,  on  their  nests, 
several  of  the  birds.  Amongst  these  was  one 
which  I had  curried  home  and  confined 
during  the  night  in  a large  box,  and  such 
was  its  tameness,  that  when  I took  it  out 
the  following  morning,  and  would  have  set 
it  at  liberty,  it  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to 
leave  my  hand,  and  would  hop  about  the 
table  at  which  I was  sitting,  picking  up  flies 
which  I caught  for  it.  In  the  autumn,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  the  Willow  Wrens 
frequent  our  gardens  and  orchards,  where 
they  may  be  seen  busily  picking  insects  from 
the  pea-straw,  and  other  vegetables,  the 
young  ones  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brighter  yellow  colouring  ; sometimes  wur- 
bling  a farewell  song,  but  in  a tone  fur  differ- 
ent to  their  joyous  carol  in  the  spring,  and 
so  subdued  that  it  is  scarcely  audible.” 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  A.  Hepburn,  of  Whittingham,  for  the 
following  interesting  notes  on  the  Wil- 
low Wkkn.  This  plainly  coloured  but 
elegantly  shaped  species  is  a summer  visi- 
tant in  Britain,  arriving  in  April  und  de- 
parting in  September,  and  is  abundantly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  wooded  parts  of  the 
country.  The  male  announces  his  presence 
by  a simple  song,  composed  of  a few  notes,  on 
a descending  scale,  but  the  tone  is  so  silvery 
that  it  seems  to  tell  of  all  the  swreet  influences 
of  spring,  the  April  shower  and  sunshine,  the 
bursting  hud  and  the  opening  flower  ; and 
what  eye  for  the  beautiful  can  fail  to  mark 
the  elegance  of  Ills  form  as  he  nimbly  glides 
amongst  the  young  leaves,  springs  into  the 
air  uftcr  an  insect,  or  flits  from  tree  to  tree  ? 
By  and  hy,  when  mated,  a snug  arched  nest 
is  built  on  the  ground,  in  a tuft  of  grass  or 
amongst  other  rank  vegetation,  and  six  or 
seven  little  white  eggs  spotted  with  red  are 
deposited  : the  young  are  fed  on  a variety 
of  caterpillars  und  insects,  by  the  destruction 
of  which,  great  benefit  is  conferred  on  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  and  gardener. 
There  are  often  two  broods  in  the  season. 
WINDHOVER.  [See  Kestrel.] 

WOLF.  (Canis  Lupus.)  A ferocious 
quadruped  belonging  to  the  Digitigrude  Car- 
nivora. in  habits  und  physical  development 
closely  related  to  the  Dog.  The  Common 
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European  Wolf  is  yellowish  or  fulvous  gray  : 
hair  harsh  and  strong,  longest  below  the  ears 
and  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  haunches : 
muzzle  black  ; cheeks  and  parts  above  the 
eyes  oehreous  or  gray : upper  lip  and  chin 
white  : eyes  oblique  : tail  straight  or  nearly 
so ; and  a blackish  streak  or  band  on  the 
fore-legs  about  the  carpus.  Cuvier  states 
that  this  Wolf,  which  more  commonly  infests 
the  western  countries  of  Europe,  is  found 
from  Egypt  to  Lapland,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  over  into  America.  The  French 
wolves  are  generally  browner  and  somewhat 
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smaller  than  those  of  Germany  5 while  those 
of  Russia  are  longer,  and  appear  more  bulky 
and  formidable  from  the  great  quantity  of 
long  coarse  hair  on  the  cheeks,  throat,  and 
neck.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  Wolves 
are  very  similar  to  the  Russian  race,  but  are 
lighter  in  colour,  and  in  winter  totally  white. 
The  Alpine  Wolves  are  brownish-grav,  and 
smaller  than  the  French  ; those  of  Italy  and 
to  the  eastward  towards  Turkey,  fulvous. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Wolves 
formerly  lurked  in  the  uncleared  woody  dis- 
tricts of  Britain  ; and  there  is  sufficient  his- 
torical evidence  to  prove  that  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  them  ; but  although 
they  considerably  thinned  these  ferocious 
and  cowardly  beasts  of  prey,  enough  was  left 
for  their  Suxon  and  Norman  successors  to 
do  ; and  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  Edgar 
were  specially  directed  to  their  extirpation, 
by  liberating  the  Welsh  from  the  tax  of  gold 
and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  Wolves,  and  the  punish- 
ment awarded  to  English  criminals  was  com- 
muted to  a delivery  of  a certain  number  of 
Wolves’  tongues,  yet  the  vast  wild  tracts  and 
extensive  forests  of  ancient  Britain  were 
holds  too  strong  even  for  his  wise  and  vi- 
gorous measures. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  animal, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Black  Wolf,  fre- 
quent in  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  south  of 
those  mountains,  where  it  is  more  numerous 
than  the  Common  Wolf  above  described,  and 
exceeds  it  in  strength  and  stature.  “ The 
Spanish  Wolves,”  says  Col.  Hamilton  Smith, 
“congregated  formerly  in  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  large  troops,  and  even  now  the 
lobo  will  accompany  strings  of  mules  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dusky.  They  are  seen  bound- 
ing from  bush  to  bush  by  the  side  of  tra- 
vellers, and  keeping  parallel  with  them  as 
they  proceed,  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
select  a victim  ; and  often  succeeding,  unless 
the  muleteers  can  reach  some  place  of  safety 
before  dark.” 


WOLF-FISH.  ( Anarrhictu  luj/ut.)  An 
Acanthopterygiouj  fish,  belonging  to  the 
GMovIe/je  family,  generally  of  a large  size, 
and  furnished  with  jaws  so  well-armed  as  to 
render  it  a dangerous  inhabitant  of  the 
deep.  The  whole  body  is  smooth  and  slimy: 
the  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate-bones  are  armed 
with  large  bony  tubercles  which  support  on 
their  summits  little  enamelled  teeth,  but  the 
anterior  teeth  are  conical  and  longer.  There 
are  six  gill-rays,  and  neither  caeca  nor  air- 
bladder.  This  fish  inhabits  the  North  Sea, 
being  common  enough  as  low  as  the  French 
coast.  They  sometimes  attain  the  length  of 
six  or  seven  feet,  but  their  more  common 
size  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  the 
latter  of  which  will  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds.  It  has  a hoarv  colour,  with  a 
whitish  belly,  dark  head  with  white  e peck  a, 
and  two  rows  of  large  blackish  lateral  spots. 
It  feeds  upon  Crustacea  and  shell-fish,  which 
it  breaks  in  pieces  with  its  teeth.  Its  motion 
is  serpentine,  like  that  of  an  eel  and  when 
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it  is  seen  reposing  in  the  cleft  of  a rock  its 
body  is  undulated.  Fabricius  says,  that 
on  the  Greenland  coast  it  associates  itself 
with  the  common  Lump-fish,  migrating 
along  with  it  ; that  is.  retiring  from  the 
deep  sea  in  autumn,  and  returning  again  in 
spring.  Its  great  size  and  formidable  teeth 
do  not  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Lump-fish,  for  the  latter,  when  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  its  offspring,  pursues  the  Wolf- 
fish, and’  fastening  upon  its  neck  persecutes 
it  to  death. 

WOLVERINE.  [SeeGrLO.] 

WOMBAT.  ( PhascoJomm  Wombat ) This 
little  bear-like  Marsupial  quadruped  is 
known  in  New  South  Wales,  and  called  by 
the  natives  Womat  Wombat,  or  H ombach, 
according  to  the  different  dialect*,  or  per- 
haps to  the  different  rendering  of  the  wood- 
rangers  who  brought  the  information.  It 
burrows  like  the  badger,  and  on  the  con- 


WOMBAT,— (PHA8COLOMTS  WOMBAT.) 

tinent  does  not  quit  its  retreat  till  dark  : but 
I it  feeds  nt  nil  times  on  the  uninhabited  is- 
| lands,  and  was  commonly  seen  foraging 
amongst  the  sea  refuse  on  the  shore,  though 
[ the  coarse  grass  seemed  to  be  its  usual  nou- 
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rishment.  Bass,  the  intrepid  surgeon  and 
’ voyager,  whose  name  is  commemorated  in 

• the  Strait  separating  Vau  Dieman’s  Land 
and  Australia,  first  found  this  curious  ani- 

: mal.  The  natives  eat  its  flesh,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  them,  roast  it.  It  is  sometimes 

■ brought  to  this  country  ; the  only  specimen 
we  have  seen  was  very  dull  and  unintelli- 
gent. It  has  a clumsy  body,  and  a large 

; flattish  head  ; fore  feet  with  five  toes,  armed 
with  crooked  nails,  hind  feet  with  four, 
and  a little  tubercle  without  a nail  in 
1 place  of  the  great  toe.  The  hair  is  coarse, 
thinly  set  upon  the  belly,  thicker  on  the 
back  and  head,  and  thickest  upon  the  loins 
and  rump  ; the  colour  of  it  a light  sandy 
lwown  of  varying  shades,  but  darkest  along 
: the  back.  According  to  the  natives,  the 
Wombat  of  the  mountains  is  never  seen 
during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  bur- 

• row,  which  is  long  and  winding  ; it  feeds 
only  during  the  night;  but  that  of  the  islands 
is  said  to  feed  in  all  parts  of  the  day.  [For 
note  on  a fossil  species  6ee  Piiascolomys  in 

• Supplement.] 

WOODCOCK.  ( Scolopax  rusticola.)  A 

■ species  of  migratory  birds  of  the  Snipe  tribe  : 
measuring  fourteen  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
six  in  bread!  h,  and  weighing  about  twelve 
ounces.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  remark  - 

. able,  being  rather  obtusely  triangular  than 
round,  with  the  eyes  placed  near  the  top, 

. and  the  ears  very  forward.  The  upper 
mandible,  which  measures  about  three  inches, 
is  furrowed  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  at 
the  Up  it  projects  beyond,  and  hangs  over, 
the  under  one,  ending  in  a kind  of  knob, 

• which  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  feeling,  and 
calculated,  by  that  means,  to  find  the  small 

• worms  in  the  soft  moist  grounds,  from  whence 
it  extracts  them  with  its  sharp-pointed 
tongue.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  ash 
colour  ; the  nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck 

• are  black,  marbled  with  three  bars  of  rusty 

■ red  : a black  line  extends  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  the  orbits  of  which 

• are  pale  buff : the  whole  of  the  under  parts 
. are  yellowish  white,  numerously  barred 

• with  dark  waved  lines.  The  tail  is  black, 
indented  across  with  reddish  spots  on  the 
edges  : the  tip  Is  ash  above,  and  glossy  white 
below.  The  legs  are  short,  feathered  to  the 

• knees,  and  are  either  of  a sallow  flesh-colour 
or  a bluish  hue.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
plumage  are  so  mottled,  barred,  streaked, 

. and  variegated,  os  would  render  a minute 
; description  both  difficult  and  tedious.  The 
black,  white,  red,  gray,  brown,  rufous,  and 
ellow,  are  so  disposed  in  rows,  crossed  and 
roken  at  intervals  by  lines  and  marks  of 
different  shapes,  that  the  whole,  seen  at  a 
little  distance,  appear  to  be  undistinguish- 
ably  blended  together  and  confused  ; the 
sportsman,  however,  by  being  accustomed  to 
it,  is  enabled  to  discover  It  (among  the  wi- 
thered stalks  and  leaves  of  ferns,  sticks, 
moss,  and  grosses,  by  which  it  is  generally 
sheltered  in  its  moist  and  solitary  retreats) 
by  its  full  dark  eye  and  glossy  silver-white 
dipped  tail.  The  Woodcock  leaves  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Baltic  in  the 
autumn  and  setting  in  of  winter,  on  its 
>route  to  this  country.  They  neither  come 


in  flocks,  nor  remain  near  the  shores  to  take 
their  rest  longer  than  a day.  In  temperate 
weather,  they  retire  to  the  mossy  moors  and 
bleak  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  ; but 
ns  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  and  the  snow 
begins  to  fall,  they  return  to  lower  and 
warmer  situations,  where  they  meet  with 
boggy  grounds  and  springs,  and  little  oozing 
mos>sy  rills  which  are  rarely  frozen,  and  seek 
the  shelter  of  close  bushes  of  holly,  furze,  &c. 
in  die  woody  glens  by  day,  and  remove  to 
different  haunts  and  feed  only  in  the  night. 
The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  root  or  stump  of  a decayed 
tree  ; it  is  carelessly  formed  of  dry  fibres 
and  leaves,  upon  which  she  lays  four  or  five 
rusty  gray  eggs,  blotched  nnd  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is 
rapid  when  pursued  by  the  sportsman.  Its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

WOOD-CRACKER.  A name  not  un- 
commonly applied  to  the  Nuthatch  (Sitta 
Europcea).  [See  Nuthatch.] 

WOODLARK.  [See  Lark.] 

WOOD-LEOPARD.  The  name  applied 
to  a beautiful  species  of  Moth  ( Zeuzera  zEs- 
culi).  [See  Zeuzera.] 

WOODPECKERS.  A great  group  of  Zy- 
godactylous  Birds,  well  characterized  by 
their  striking  and  singular  habits,  to  which 
their  whole  structure  is  singularly  adapted. 
Mr.  Bewick  has  described  the  family  as 
having  the  bill  large,  strong,  and  fitted 
for  its  employment : the  eud  of  it  is  sharp 
and_  formed  like  a wedge,  with  which 
it  pierces  the  bark  of  trees,  and  penetrates 
through  the  outside  sound  wood  of  the  tree 
to  the  inside  decayed  part,  where  its  food  is 
lodged.  Its  neck  is  short  and  thick,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  which  en- 
able it  to  strike  with  such  force  as  to  be 
heard  at  a considerable  distance  : the  noise 
thus  occasioned  is  not  by  vibration  round  a 
hole,  as  some  authors  assert,  but  by  a succes- 
sion of  strokes  repeated  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. Its  tongue  is  long  and  taper,  nnd 
capable  of  great  elongation  ; at  the  end  of  it 
there  is  in  most  of  the  species  a hard  horny 
substance,  curving  slightly  downwards, 
which  penetrates  into  the  crevices  of  trees, 
and  extracts  the  insects  nnd  their  eggs  which 
are  lodged  there  : it  is  also  lubricated  by  a 
glutinous  secretion.  The  tail  consists  of  ten 
stitt,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  rough  on  the 
under  sides,  and  bent  inwards,  by  which  it 
supports  itself  on  the  trunks  of  trees  while  in 
search  of  food  : for  this  purpose  its  feet  are 
short  and  thick,  and  its  toes,  whieh  are 
placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  are 
armed  with  strong  hooked  claws,  by  which 
it  clings  firmly,  and  creeps  up  and  down  in 
all  directions. 

Mr.  Yurrell  observes  that  another  anato- 
mical peculiarity  remarkable  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  Woodpecker,  but  udmirably  adapted 
to  its  habits,  is  the  small  size  of  the  keel  of 
the  breast-bone.  “ Moderate  powers  of 
flight,”  he  says,  “sufficient  to  transport  the 
bird  from  tree  to  tree,  are  all  that  it  seems 
to  require  ; large  pectoral  muscles  with  a 
deep  keel  to  the  breast-bone  would  to  this 
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bird  be  an  inconvenience.  The  descending 
position  of  the  bones  of  the  tail  indicate  the 
mode  by  which  the  stiff  points  of  the  tail 
feuthers  arc  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  baric  of  the  tree  to  form  an 
accessory  prop.” 

The  Green*  Woodpecker.  (.Picus  viri- 
dis .)  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  is  the  se 
cond  in  size  of  the  British  kinds,  is  two 
inches  long,  triangular,  and  of  a dark  horn 
colour  ; the  tongue  towards  the  tip  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  fibres,  projecting 
transversely,  of  the  6ize  of  minute  hairs  ; the 
outer  circle  of  the  eye  is  white,  surrounding 
another  of  red  ; top  of  the  head  bright  crim- 
son, which  extends  down  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  ending  in  a point  behind  ; the  eye 
is  surrounded  by  a black  space  ; and  from 
each  corner  of  the  bill  runs  a crimson  streak 
pointing  downwards  ; the  back  and  coverts 
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olive  green  ; rump  yellow  ; the  quill  feathers 
are  dusky,  barred  on  the  outer  web  with 
black  and  white  ; under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  green  : and  the 
tail  is  marked  with  bars  like  the  wings. 
This  species  obtains  its  food  both  upon  trees 
and  on  the  ground  : its  (light  is  short,  un- 
! dulating,  and  rather  laborious.  “ When 
seen  moving  upon  a tree,”  says  Mr.  Yarrell, 
“ the  bird  is  mostly  ascending  in  a direction 
more  or  less  oblique,  and  is  believed  to  be 
incapable  of  descending  unless  this  action  is 
performed  backwards.  On  flying  to  a tree 
to  make  a new  search,  the  bird  settles  low 
down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  the  tree,  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally 
below  the  lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have 
all  its  work  above  it,  and  proceeds  from 
thence  upwards,  alternately  tapping  to  in- 
duce any  hidden  insect  to  change  its  place, 
pecking  holes  in  a decayed  branch,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  reach  any  insects  that  are 
lodged  within,  or  producing  its  long  exten- 
sible tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the 
surface  ; but  the  summit  of  the  tree  once  ob- 
tained, the  bird  does  not  descend  over  the 
examined  part,  but  flies  off  to  another  tree, 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  re- 
commence its  search  lower  down  nearer  the 
nound."  The  female  differs  from  the  male 
in  not  having  the  red  mark  from  the  coiner 


of  the  mouth : she  makes  her  nest  in  the  j 
hollow  of  a tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  ; 
the  ground.  Both  male  and  female  labour  j 
by  turns  in  boring  through  the  sound  part  of 
the  wood  until  they  penetrate  to  that  which 
is  decayed  and  rotten,  where  she  lays  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a greenish  colour,  marked  with 
small  black  spots.  The  Green  Woodpecker 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  ground  where  there 
are  ant-hills.  It  inserts  ft*  long  tongue  into 
the  holes  through  which  the  ants  issue,  and 
draws  out  those  insect*  in  abundance.  Some- 
times, with  its  feet  and  bill,  it  makes  a breach 
in  the  nest,  and  devours  them  at  its  ea»*.  to- 
gether with  their  eggs. 

The  IVORT-BILLED  WOODPECKER.  ( Pirus 
principalis .)  This  fine  species  of  Wood- 
pecker is  a native  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  Tlii* 
bird  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  extent.  **  lie  is  never  found  in 
cultivated  tracts,”  says  Nuttall ; “ the  scene 
of  his  dominion  is  the  lonely  forest,  amidst 
trees  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  His  reiter- 
ated trumpeting  note,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  high  tones  of  the  clarionet,  is  heard  soon 
after  day,  and  until  a late  morning  hour. 


IVORT  BILLED  WOODPECKER. 

(PIOUS  PRINC1PKLIS.) 

echoing  loudly  from  the  recesses  of  the  dark  || 
cypress  swamps,  where  he  dwells  iu  domestic  || 
security,  without  showing  any  impertinent  I 
or  necessary  desire  to  quit  his  native  solitary 
abodes.  Upon  the  giant  trunk  and  moss-  ||l 
grown  arms  of  this  colossus  of  the  forest,  and,  j| 
amidst  inaccessible  and  almost  ruinous  piles  l| 
of  mouldering  logs,  the  high  rattling  clarion  | 
and  repeated  strokes  of  this  princely  >>  ooa-  111 
pecker  are  often  the  only  sounds  which  «-  I j 
brate  through  and  communicate  an  air  of  I 
life  to  these  dismal  wilds.  His  stridulous  1. 
interrupted  call,  ami  loud  industrious  blows, 
may  often  be  heard  for  more  than  hall  a i 
mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  dis-  II 
tun ccs,  as  the  elevated  mechanic  raises  or 
depresses  his  voice,  or  as  he  flags  or  exerts  j 
himself  in  his  laborious  employment,  liis 
retiring  habits,  loud  notes,  and  singular  I 
occupation,  amidst  scenes  so  savage  yet  rna-  |j 
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; jcstic,  afford  withal  a peculiar  scene  of  solemn 
. gruudeur,  on  which  the  mind  dwells  for  a 
moment  with  sublime  contemplation,  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoid 
of  harmonious  consistence.  Nor  is  the  per- 
formance of  this  industrious  hermit  less  re-  | 

- markable  than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous  ( 
’ voice,  or  the  loud  choppings  of  his  powerful  j 

bill.  lie  is  soon  surrounded  with  striking 
-monuments  of  his  industry : like  a real 
carpenter  (a  nickname  given  him  by  the 
^Spaniards),  he  is  seen  surrounded  with  cart- 
1 loads  of  chips  and  broad  flakes  of  bark,  which 

- rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roots  of  the 

• tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a 
: few  hours  employed  ; the  work  of  half  a 
: dozen  men, felling  trees  for  a whole  morning, 

• would  scarcely  exceed  the  pile  he  has  pro- 
duced inquest  of  a single  breakfast  upon 

:! those  insect  larvae  which  have  already,  per-  ; 
haps,  succeeded  iu  deadening  the  tree  pre- 
i paratory  to  his  repast.  The  plumage  of  this  ; 
bird  is  black  with  a gloss  of  green  : forepart 
of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crim-  | 
'-son,  with  some  white  at  the  base  : a stripe  I 
of  white  proceeding  from  a little  below  the 
eye,  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  along  | 
ithe  back  nearly  to  the  rump.  Tail  black, 
tapering  from  the  two  exterior  feathers,  legs 
lead  colour.  Bill  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  i 
: channelled,  and  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  ivory.  Tongue  white  : iris  vivid  yellow. 

I The  female  lays  four  or  five  white  eggs, 

• which  are  generally  deposited  in  a hole  in 
the  trunk  of  a cypress  tree. 

The  Black  Woodpecker.  ( Piciu * [ Dryo - 

■ copus']  martius .)  Of  all  the  species  of  Wood- 
peckers known  in  Britain  this  is  the  largest 
and  the  scarcest.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
:in  length;  bill  nearly  two  and  a half,  of  a 
horn  colour,  and  pale  yellow  on  the  sides; 
the  top  of  the  head,  occiput  and  moustaches 
brilliant  red  ; face  black,  upper  parts  a beau- 
tiful green  ; tail  shaded  with  brown  and 
striped  transversely  ; rump  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish ; quills  brown,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 

> plumage  dull  block.  The  legs  are  lead  gray, 
having  the  fore  part  covered  with  feathers 
half  their  length.  The  female  differs  from 
the  male,  the  hinder  part  of  her  head  only 
•being  red,  and  in  some  specimens  the  ted  is 
entirely  wanting  ; the  block  parts  of  her  plu- 
mage are  also  duller.  They  form  their  nest 
in  the  deep  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  lay  two 
or  three  white  eggs. 

We  have  given  descriptions  of  only  three 
species  of  W.K>dpeckers,  although  the  number 
is  very  considerable,  and  they  are  to  be  met 

• with  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe.  Among 
the  Asiatic  Woodpeckers  may  be  named  the 
species  Ficus  srpiamutus  and  I * ictus  occipitalis, 
.described  by  Mr.  Gould  ; among  those  of 

■ Africa,  Ficus  cafer,  the  head,  belly,  and  rump 
of  which  are  yellow,  and  the  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail  orange  ; and  among  those  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  Guld-winyed  Woodpecker ( Colaptes 

i auratuA),  at  once  distinguished  by  the  com- 
parative slightness  and  length  of  its  bill  and 
iits  beautifully  varied  plumage,  part  of  the 
.quills  being  of  a yellow  colour,  whence  its 
iname  ; another  species  is  black  and  white 
'speckled  or  mottled  — M the  finest,"  says 


Lawson,  “ I ever  saw.  The  cock  has  a red 
crown.  He  is  not  very  wild,  but  will  let 
one  come  up  to  him  ; then  shifts  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  tree  from  your  sight ; and 
so  dodges  you  for  a long  time  together. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  (Ficus  erythrocep/ialus ),  of 


REU-HBADBD  WOOPPJOKER. 

(pious  erythrooephalus.) 

which  the  subjoined  cut  gives  a very  good 
representation  ; M.  Malherbe  of  Metz  has 
made  the  extensive  family  of  Woodpeckers  a 
particular  object  of  study,  and  bus  described 
many  new  species. 

WOOD-SWALLOW.  (Artamus.)  Seve- 
ral species  of  this  gen  us  of  birds  are  described 
by  Mr.  Gould,  in  that  magnificent  work, 
‘ The  Birds  (if  Australia  ; ’ from  his  account 
of  one  of  which  (Artamus  sordid  us)  we  take 
the  liberty  of  making  the  following  extract  : 
“ This  Wood-Swallow,  besides  being  the 
commonest  species  of  the  genus,  must  I think 
be  rendered  a general  favourite  with  the 
Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  und 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up 
its  abode  und  incubating  near  the  houses  ; 
particularly  such  as  are  surrounded  by  pad- 
docks  and  open  pasture  lands  skirted  by 
large  trees.  It  was  in  such  situations  us 
these  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  that  I first  had  an 
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opportunity  of  observing  this  species  : it  was 
then  very  numerous  on  all  cleared  estates  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eight 
or  ten  being  seen  on  a single  tree,  and  half 
as  many  crowding  against  one  another  on 
the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such 
numbers  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
flocks : each  bird  appeared  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  ; each,  as  the  desire 
for  food  prompted  it,  sallying  from  the 
branch  to  capture  a passing  insect,  or  to 
soar  round  the  tree  and  return  again  to  the 
same  spot ; on  alighting  it  repeatedly  throws 
up  and  closes  one  wing  at  a time,  and  spreads 
the  tail  obliquely  prior  to  settling.  At  other 
times  a few  were  seen  perched  on  the  fence 
surrounding  the  paddock,  on  which  the}’ 
frequently  descended,  like  starlings  in  search 
of  coleoptera  and  other  insects.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  state  of  comparative  quies- 
cence that  this  graceful  bird  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  neither  is  it  that  kind  of 
existence  for  which  its  form  is  especially 
adapted  ; for  although  its  structure  is  more 
equally  suited  for  terrestrial,  arboreal,  and 
aerial  habits  than  that  of  any  other  species 
I have  examined,  the  form  of  its  wing  at 
once  points  out  the  air  as  its  peculiar  pro- 
vince : hence  it  is,  that  when  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  the  insects  which  the  serene  and 
warm  weather  has  enticed  from  their  lurk- 
ing-places among  the  foliage  to  sport  in 
higher  regions,  this  beautiful  species  in  these 
aerial  flights  displays  its  greatest  beauty, 
while  soaring  above,  in  a variety  of  easy 
positions,  with  white-tipped  tail  widely 
spread.”  Another  very  extraordinary  and 
singular  habit  of  this  bird  is  its  manner  ot 
suspending  itself  in  perfect  clusters,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  ; a few  birds  suspending  them- 
selves on  the  under  side  of  a dead  branch, 
while  others  of  the  flock  attach  themselves 
one  to  the  other,  in  such  numbers,  we  are 
told,  that  they  have,  been  observed  nearly 
of  the  size  of  a bushel  measure. 

The  head,  neck,  and  whole  of  the  body 
fuliginous  gray  ; wings  and  tail  dark  bluish 
black  ; the  external  edges  of  some  of  the 
primaries  white,  and  the  tail  feathers  tipped 
with  white  ; bill  blue  with  a black  tip  ; feet 
lead  colour.  The  nest,  which  is  variously 
placed,  sometimes  in  the  naked  fork,  and  at 
others  in  a thickly  foliated  bough  near  the 
grouud,  is  about  ttve  inches  in  diameter, 
round,  and  rather  shallow. 

The  other  species  described  by  Mr.  Gould 
are  the  Gray-breasted  Wood-Swallow, 
( Artemius  cinereus),  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  genus  : the  Little  Wood-Swallow 
C Artamus  minor),  which  in  colouring  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  one  above 
described  ; the  White  Eye-browed  Wood- 
Swallow  ( Artamus  superciliosus),  yielding 
to  none  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
plumage  ; the  Masked  Wood- Swallow, 
( Artamus  personatus),  a species  that  is  more 
shy  and  retired  than  the  others,  never  being 
seen  but  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the 
bush  ; and  the  White-humped  Woon- 
S wa' ’ >'V  ( Artamus  leucopyffialh ),  which, 
as  it  uies  near  the  ground,  " reminds  one  of 
the  Ilouse  Marten  of  our  own  country. 


Natural  fthstanj ; 

WOU-WOU.  The  native  name  of  the  I 
Silvery  Gibbon  ( JfyhJ/rite •»  lmr\*nut).  a pretty  ] 
species  of  long  armed  Ape  found  in  the  Malay 
I>eninsula  and  other  parte  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

WRASSE.  (JydmM.)  There  are  several 
species  of  this  Acanthopterygiou#  fish.  viz.  | 
the  Ballax  Wrasse  (Istl/rut  tinea  . the  J| 
Green-streaked  Wrasse  (L.  lifeniiu,. 
the  Cook  Wrasse  or  Blue-striked  Wrasse 
(L.  varitgalus) , the  Comber  W 
comber),  and  the  Rainbow  Wp.as-e  (Julii  | 
vulgaris),  all  of  which  are  more  or  \tt*  plen-  | 
tiful  on  the  eastern,  southern,  and  w<  • 
coasts  of  England;  it  is  hardly  necessary.  ! 
however,  to  describe  more  than  one.  and  we  | 
take  the  first  mentioned  as  an  example. 
The  Ballax  Wrasse,  called  also  the  I 
Ancient  Wrasse  or  Old  Wife  <Labnu  >j 
tinea).  The  Ball  an  Wrasse  frequents  deep  ! 
gullies  among  rocks,  where  it  shelters  itself  j 
among  the  larger  kinds  of  sea-weedf.  and  j| 
feeds  upon  crabs  and  other  crustaceons  ani- 
mals. It  takes  a bait  freely,  and  fishermen 
remark  that  when  they  first  firh  in  a place, 
they  take  but  few.  and  those  of  large  size : but 
on  trying  the  same  6pot  a few  days  after,  they  ■ J 
catch  a greater  number,  and  those  smaller  ; 
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from  whence  they  conclude  that  the  large 
fish  assume  the  dominion  of  a district,  and  , 
keep  the  younger  at  a distance.  The  genus  j 
is  distinguished  by  an  elongated  body,  co-  j 
vered  with  large  thin  scales  ; a single  dorsal  ; 
fin,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  j 
the  back,  part  of  the  rays  spinous,  the  others 
flexible  ; behind  the  point  of  each  spinous  j 
ray  a short  membranous  filament ; lips  large  i 
and  fleshy;  teeth  conspicuous,  conical,  sharp;  , 
cheek  and  operculum  covered  with  scales,  i 
The  flesh  is  soft,  and  they  are  not  in  much  : 
estimation  as  food.  A fine  specimen,  eigh-  j 
teen  inches  long,  and  weighing  three  pounds  , 
seven  ounces,  Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  was  : 
taken  in  January  1831,  in  Swansea  Bay.  of 
which  a notice  and  short  description  was 
furnished  him  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn.  Esq.  The  : 
colour  was  red,  becoming  pale  orange  on  j, 
the  belly  ; the  body  ornamented  with  bluish  i- 
green  oval  spots  : the  dorsal  fin  had  spots  || 
along  the  base  only.  This  fish  spawns  in 
April,  and  the  young,  scarcely  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  arc  seen  about  the  margin  . 
of  the  rocks  in  shallow  water  through  the  I 
summer. 

WREN.  ( Troglodytes  vulgaris.)  This 

active  little  Passerine  bird,  whose  length  is  I 
but  three  inches  and  a half,  is  very  common  : 
in  England,  braving  our  severest  winters, 
which  it  helps  to  cheer  by  its  sprightly  note.  | 
The  bill  is  slender,  and  a little  curved;  uppaj 
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maudihle  and  tips  of  a brownish  horn  colour, 
the  under  one,  and  edges  of  both,  dull  yel- 
low ; a whitish  line  extends  from  the  bill 
over  the  eyes,  which  are  dark  hazel ; the 
. upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  clear  brown, 
obscurely  marked  on  the  back  and  rump 
jwith  narrow  double  wavy  lines  of  pale  and 
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dark  brown  colours:  the  belly,  sides,  and 
thighs  are  marked  with  the  same  colours, 
but  more  distinctly  ; the  throat  is  dingy 
rwhite  ; cheeks  and  breast  the  same,  faintly 
dappled  with  brown  ; the  quills  and  tail  are 
marked  with  alternate  bars  of  a reddish 
brown  and  black  ; legs  pale  olive  brown. 
During  the  winter  season  this  brisk  little 
■warbler  approaches  near  the  dwellings  of 
man,  and  takes  shelter  in  the  roofs  of  houses, 
barns,  and  in  hay-stacks  ; it  sings  till  late 
in  the  evening,  and  not  unfrequeutly  during  • 
a fall  of  snow.  In  the  spring  it  betakes  it- 
self to  the  woods,  where  it  builds  on  the 
ground,  or  in  a low  bush,  and  sometimes  on 
the  turf,  beneath  the  trunk  of  a tree,  or  in  a 
hole  in  a wall  ; its  nest  is  constructed  with  I 
much  art.  of  an  oval  shape,  with  one  small  | 
aperture  in  the  side  for  an  entrance  ; it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  moss,  or  other  surround- 
ing materials,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  and  lined  with  fea- 
thers : the  female  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen  eggs,  which  are  white,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  small  reddish  spots,  mostly 
at  the  larger  end. 

[For  Golden -crested  Week,  see  Re- 
sells.] 

The  America*  House  Wrex.  {Troglo- 
dytes domes ticu.)  We  copy  the  following 
amusing  account,  verbatim , from  ‘ Wilson’s 
American  Ornithology.’ 

“ This  well-known  and  familiar  bird  arrives 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
and,  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  May,  begins  to 
ouild  its  nest,  sometimes  in  the  wooden  cor- 
nishing  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a hollow 
iherry  tree  ; but  most  commonly  in  small 
ooxes,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a pole,  in  or  near 
;he  garden,  to  which  he  is  extremely  partial, 
cor  the  great  number  of  caterpillars  and 
otner  larva*  with  which  it  constantly  sup- 
plies him.  If  all  these  conveniences  are 
wanting,  he  will  even  put  up  with  an  old 
.iat,  nailed  on  the  weather  boards,  with  a 
•mall  hole  for  entrance  ; and,  if  even  this 
oe  denied  him,  he  will  find  some  hole,  corner, 

■>r  crevice,  about  the  house,  bam,  or  stables, 

■ ather  than  abandon  the  dwellings  of  man. 


In  the  month  of  June,  a mower  hung  up 
his  coat,  under  a shed,  near  the  barn  ; two 
or  three  days  elapsed  before  he  had  occasion 
to  put  it  on  again  ; thrusting  his  arm  up  the 
sleeve,  he  fouud  it  completely  filled  with 
some  rubbish,  as  he  expressed  it,  and,  on 
extracting  the  whole  mass,  found  it  to  be 
the  nest  of  a wren  completely  finished,  and 
lined  with  a large  quantity  of  feathers.  In 
his  retreat,  he  wus  followed  by  the  little 
forlorn  proprietors,  who  scolded  him  with 
great  vehemence,  for  thus  ruining  the  whole 
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economy  of  their  household  affairs.  The 
twigs  with  which  the  outward  parts  of  the 
nest  are  constructed  are  short  and  crooked, 
that  they  may  the  better  hook  in  with  one 
another,  and  the  hole  or  entrance  is  so  much 
shut  up,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  snakes 
or  cats,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible 
the  body  of.  the  bird  could  be  admitted; 
within  this,  is  a layer  of  tine  dried  stalks  of 
grass,  and  lastly  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  nine,  of  a red 
purplish  flesh  colour,  innumerable  fine  grains 
of  that  tint  being  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
whole  egg.  They  generally  raise  two  broods 
in  a season  ; the  first  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  second  in  July. 

“This  little  bird  has  a strong  antipathy  to 
cats  : for,  having  frequent  occasion  to  glean 
among  the  currant  bushes,  and  other  shrub- 
bery in  the  garden,  those  lurking  enemies  of 
the  leathered  race  often  prove  fatal  to  him. 
A box  fixed  up  in  the  window  of  the  room 
where  I slept,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
pair  of  wrens.  Already  the  nest  was  built, 
and  two  eggs  laid,  when  one  day,  the  window 
being  open,  as  well  as  the  room  door,  the 
female  wren,  venturing  too  far  into  the 
room  to  reconnoitre,  was  sprung  upon  by 
grimalkin,  who  had  planted  herself  there 
for  the  purpose  ; and,  before  relief  could  be 
given,  was  destroyed.  Curious  to  see  how 
the  survivor  would  demean  himself,  I 
watched  him  carefully  for  several  days.  At 
first  he  sung  with  great  vivacity  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but,  becoming  uneasy,  went  off  for 
half  an  hour ; on  his  return,  he  chanted 
again  us  before,  went  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
stable,  and  weeping  willow,  that  she  might 
hear  him  ; but  seeing  no  appearance  of  her, 
he  returned  once  more,  visited  the  nest, 
ventured  cautiously  into  the  window,  gazed 
about  with  suspicious  looks,  his  voice  sink- 
ing to  a low  melancholy  note,  as  he  stretched 
his  little  neck  about  in  every  direction. 
Returning  to  the  box,  he  seemed  for  some 
minutes  ut  a loss  what  to  do,  and  soon  after 
went  off,  as  I thought,  altogether,  for  I saw 
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him  no  more  that  clay.  Towards  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  he  again  made  his 
appearuncc,  accompanied  witli  anew  female, 
who  seemed  exceedingly  timorous  and  shy, 
and  who,  after  great  hesitation,  entered  the 
box  ; at  this  moment  the  little  widower  or 
bridegroom  seemed  as  if  lie  would  warble 
out  his  very  life  with  ccstncy  of  joy.  After 
remaining  about  half  a minute  in,  they 
both  flew  off,  but  returned  in  a few  minutes, 
and  instantly  began  to  carry  out  the  eggs, 
feathers,  and  some  of  the  sticks,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  two  latter  with  materials  of 
the  same  sort ; and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
raising  a brood  of  seven  young,  all  of  which 
escaped  in  safety. 

“ The  immense  number  of  insects  which 
this  sociable  little  bird  removes  from  the 
garden  and  fruit  trees,  ought  to  endear  him 
to  every  cultivator,  even  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him  : but  his  notes,  loud, 
sprightly,  tremulous,  and  repeated  every  few 
seconds  with  great  animation,  are  extremely 
agreeable.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  families 
in  the  country  often  dine  in  the  piazza  ad- 
joining green  canopies  of  mantling  grape 
vines,  gourds,  &c.,  while  overhead  the  trilling 
vivacity  of  the  wren,  mingled  with  the 
warbling  mimicry  of  the  cat-bird,  and  the 
distant  softened  sounds  of  numerous  other 
songsters,  form  a soul-soothing  and  almost 
heavenly  music,  breathing  peace,  innocence, 
and  rural  repose.  The  European  who  judges 
of  the  song  of  this  species  by  that  of  his  own 
wren  (m.  troglodytes')  will  do  injustice  to 
the  former,  as  in  strength  of  tone,  and  ex- 
ecution, it  is  far  superior,  as  well  as  the  bird 
is  in  size,  figure,  and  elegance  of  markings, 
to  the  European  one.  Its  manners  are  also 
different ; its  sociability  greater.  It  is  no 
underground  inhabitant ; its  nest  is  differ- 
ently constructed,  the  number  of  its  eggs 
fewer  ; it  is  also  migratory  ; and  has  the 
tail  and  bill  much  longer.  Its  food  is  insects 
and  caterpillars,  and,  while  supplying  the 
wants  of  its  young,  it  destroys,  on  a moderate 
calculation,  many  hundreds  a day,  and 
greatly  circumscribes  the  ravages  of  these 
vermin.  It  is  a bold  and  insolent  bird 
against  those  of  the  titmouse  or  woodpecker 
kind  that  venture  to  build  within  its  juris- 
diction ; attacking  them  without  hesitation, 
though  twice  its  size,  and  generally  forcing 
them  to  decamp.  Even  the  bluebird,  who 
claims  an  equal  and  sort  of  hereditary  right 
to  the  box  in  the  garden,  when  attacked  by 
this  little  impertinent,  soon  relinquishes  the 
contest,  the  mild  placidness  of  its  disposition 
not  being  a match  for  the  fiery  impetuosity 
of  his  little  antagonist.  With  those  of  his 
own  species  who  settle  and  build  near  him 
lie  has  frequent  squabbles  ; and  when  their 
respective  females  are  sitting,  each  strains 
his  whole  powers  of  song  to  excel  the  other. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  the  hurry 
and  press  of  business  leave  no  time  for  dis- 
puting, so  true  it  is  that  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  mischief.  These  birds  are  not 
confined  to  the  country;  they  are  to  be 
heard  on  the  tops  of  houses  in  the  most 
central  parts  of  our  cities,  singing  with  great 
energy.  Scarce  a house  or  cottage  in  the 
country  is  without  at  least  a pair  of  them, 


and  sometimes  two  ; but  unless  where  there  ! 
is  a large  garden,  orchard,  and  numerous 
outhouses,  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  more  i 
than  one  pair  reside  near  the  same  spot,  ; 
owing  to  their  party  disputes  and  jealousies.  | 
It  has  been  said,  by  a triend  to  this  little  ! 
bird,  that  “ the  esculent  vegetables  of  a whole  j 
garden  may,  perhaps,  lie  preserved  from  tlie 
depredations  of  different  species  of  insects  | 
by  ten  or  fifteen  pair  of  these  small  birds  j 
and  probably  they  might,  were  the  combi- 
nation practicable  ; but  such  a congregation  I 
of  wrens  about  one  garden  is  a phenomenon  i 
not  to  be  expected  but  from  a total  change  I 
in  the  very  nature  and  disposition  of  the  j 
species.  ! 

“ Though  Europeans  are  not  ignorant  of  , 
the  existence  of  this  bird,  they  nave  con-  I 
Bidered  it,  as  usual,  merely  as  a slight  vari- 
ation from  the  original  stock  (m.  troglodytes),  j 
their  own  wren  : in  which  they  art.  a»  usual.  ; 
mistaken  ; the  length  and  bent  form  of  the 
bill,  its  notes,  migratory  habits,  long  taiL, 
and  red  eggs,  are  sufficient  specific  differ-  • 
ences. 

“ The  house  wren  inhabits  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  in  all  of  which  it  is  mi- 
gratory. It  leaves  Pennsylvania  in  Sep- 
tember ; I nave  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
seen  it  in  the  beginning  of  October.  It  i» 
four  inches  and  a half  long,  and  five  and 
three  quarters  in  extent,  the  whole  upper 
parts  of  a deep  brown,  transversely  crossed 
with  black,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which 
is  plain  ; throat,  breast,  and  cheeks,  light 
clay  colour  ; belly  and  vent,  mottled  with 
black,  brown,  and  white;  tail,  long,  cunei- 
form, crossed  with  black  ; legs  and  feet,  light 
clay  colour  ; bill,  black,  long. slightly  curved.  | 
sharp  pointed,  and  resembling  that  of  the 
genus  certhia , considerably  ; . the  whole 
plumage  below  the  surface  is  bluish  ash  : that 
on  the  rump  having  large  round  spots  of 
white,  not  perceivable  unless  separated  with 
the  hand.  The  female  differs  very  little  in 
plumage  from  the  male.” 

WRYNECK.  ( Yvnx  tor-quill  a.)  This  bird, 
though  in  many  aspects  nearly  allied  to  the 
Woodpeckers,  being  similar  to  that  tribe  in 
the  formation  of  its  bill  and  feet,  never  asso- 
ciates with  them,  and  constitutes  a genus  of 
itself.  Its  principal  colours  consist  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown,  exquisitely  arranged. 
The  larger  quill  feathers  are  marked  on  the 
outer  webs  with  alternate  spots  of  dark  brown 
and  rust  colour,  which,  when  the  wing  u 
closed,  give  it  the  appearance  of  chequered 
work  ; the  rest  of  the  wing  and  the  scapular* 
are  nicelv  freckled,  and  shaded  with  brown 
spots  of  different  sizes  ; the  tail-feathers  are 
irregularly  barred  with  black,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  finely  freckled,  and 
powdered  with  dark  brown  spot*.  The  Mil 
is  rather  long,  sharp  pointed,  and  pale  gray  ; 
the  eyes  light  brown  ; but  what  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes this  bird  is  the  structure  of  its 
tongue,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  capable  of  being  pushed 
forward  and  drawn  into  its  bill  again. 
short  and  slender  ; toes  long,  two  before  and 


* Barton’s  Fiagmcnts,  part  1.  p.  23. 
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two  behind  ; the  claws  sharp,  much  hooked, 
and  formed  for  climbing  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  it  cun  run  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  Wryneck  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
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Europe,  and  generally  precedes  the  Cuckoo 
a few  days  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  ants 
and  other  Insects,  of  which  it  finds  great 
.abundance  lodged  in  the  bark  and  crevices 
•of  trees. 

XANTHu.  A genus  of  Brachyurous 
< Crustaceans,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
•species,  extensively  distributed.  The  cara- 
pace id  very  wide,  but  never  regularly  ovoid, 
rand  not  very  convex.  They  are  arranged  by 
.Milne  Edwards  into  those  species  whose 
carapace  is  grunulous  or  tuberculous  above  — 
and  those  species  whose  carrapace  is  not  co- 
vered either  with  granulations  or  tubercles. 

• One  species,  Xanthnjloridus,  about  two  inches 
m length,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  with 
dock  claws,  is  common  on  the  English  and 

1 French  coasts. 

XAXTIIORXUS.  The  generic  name  used 
l oy  Brisson  for  certain  American  birds.  [See 

• JttlOLE,  BaLTIMOUK.] 

XENOPS.  The  name  used  by  Illiger  for 

• i genus  of  Fissiroctral  birds  of  South  Ame- 
r ic&  ; one  species  of  which  (Xenopg  geni- 
► Hirbis)  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Swainson  : 
i ibove  reddi'h,  beneath  gray-brown  ; chin, 
t yebrows,  and  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast 
•vhitish  ; beneath  the  ears  a snowy  spot; 

I esser  quills  blackish,  the  base  fulvous,  the 
t ips  and  margins  rufous.  Mr.  Swainson 
r emarks  that  this  extraordinary  and  not  in- 
i legant  little  creature  has  u bill  totallv  dif- 
I erent  from  that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  ge- 
i ;eral  habit,  he  states,  evinces  a close  con- 
nection with  the  Sitt'-c,  particularly  those  of 

sew  Holland  : wine  of  which  have  their  bills 
which  are  slender)  slightly  inclining  up- 
wards, thus  forming  a connection  between 
t 'enup*  and  the  straight-billed  Silice  of  the 
•Id  VV'orld. 

’ XIPIIIAS.  [See  8word-Fisii.] 

XIPHODON.  [See  Suppleiiext.] 

XYLOCOPA.  A genus  of  Ilymcnoptera, 

[ 'oni  their  habits  termed  Carpenter  Jiets 
r ’hey  have  very  thick  covering  of  hairs  upon 
ie  lurid  legs  of  the  femuics,  which  are  used 

• y them  as  pollen-brushes.  They  form  their 


nests  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  sunny 
banks  ; their  cells  arc  composed  of  earth,  and 
are  very  smooth  in  the  inside,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  nest  is  closed  with  tire  sume  material. 
Their  wings  are  most  commonly  black,  with 
a fine  purple  or  violet  gloss. 

XYLOPIIAGA.  A genus  of  small  Con- 
chiferous  Molluscs,  very  similar  to  those  of 
Teredo,  and  which  are  found  in  light  wood 
that  the  animals  have  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  The  valves  are 
equal,  globose,  inequilateral,  and  closed  at 
the  back  ; they  have  no  calcareous  tube,  but 
two  small  aeeessory  testaceous  pieces  placed 
near  the  hinge,  and  one  small  tooth  in  each 
valve. 

XYLOPTIAGI.  A family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  Tetrnmera,  distinguished 
from  the  Weevils  by  the  ahsenee  of  a pro- 
boscis. These  insects  generally  live  in  wood, 
which  is  perforated  und  channelled  in  va- 
rious directions  by  their  lurvie.  The  dif- 
ferent species  commit  their  ravages  on  various 
kinds  of  trees,  some  feeding  on  pines  and  firs, 
others  on  olives,  and  some  restricting  them- 
selves to  fungi.  [See  Scolytid.e.] 

XYLOPIIILI.  An  extensi  ve  scries  of 
gigantic  Coleopterous  insects,  the  mules  of 
which  are  particularly  distinguished  by  va- 
rious singular  protuberances,  horns  or  tu- 
bercles, arising  from  the  head  und  thorax. 
They  reside  for  the  most  part  in  tropical 
regions,  and  some  of  them  acquire  an  immense 
size.  [See  Dynastid.e  and  Rutemd^e.] 

XYPHOSURA.  A sub-class  of  Crustacea,  1 
so  called  from  the  long  tail-like  spine,  so  1 
churueteristic  a mark  of  the  King-Crab.  ! 
There  is  only  one  well-marked  genus  of  this 
group,  which  will  be  found  described  under 
the  head  of  Limulus. 

YAK.  ( Poephogns  grunniens.)  A species 
of  Ox  found  in  Thibet,  among  the  mountains  ; 
the  bushy  white  tail  is  much  prized  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  used  to  brush  away  flies, 
and  also  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

YARKE.  The  native  name  of  different 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pi- 
thccia. 

\ ELLOWTIAMMER.  ( Embcriza  citri- 
nctla.)  This  Passerine  bird,  which  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  is  found  u resident  in 
this  country,  and  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  male  is  known  by  the  head,  cheeks, 
front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  tail-coverts 
being  of  a bright  yellow  ; on  the  breast  und 
bides  reddish  spots,  which  on  the  sides  leuve 
a black  streak  in  the  centre.  Feathers  of  the 
top  of  the  back,  blackish  in  the  middle, 
ami  reddish-brown  on  the  Bides  ; those  on 
the  rump  bright  chesnut,  terminated  with 
grayish  ; tail-feathers  blackish,  the  two  lu- 
terul  ones  with  a conical  white  spot  on  the 
inner  barbs.  Feet  yellowish.  The  funule 
is  smaller  than  the  male  ; und  the  yellow  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  neck  more  thickly 
/narked  with  the  brown  and  olive  spots  with 
which  those  parts  are  sprinkled.  Their  food 
consists  of  gruin,  seeds,  und  insects.  In 
summer  the  well-known  notes  of  the  male 
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are  almost  incessantly  heard  from  the  road- 
side hedge.  In  winter  the  yellowhamrner 
joins  the  docks  of  greenfinches,  chaffinches, 
&cM  which  congregate  in  the  fields  and  farm- 
yards. The  nest,  made  on  or  near  the  ground, 


TELLOWE  A.MMER. 

(EMBERIZA  CITRIH  ELL.  A. ,) 

is  composed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair,  well 
interwoven.  Thefemale  lavs  four  or  five  pale 
purplish  white  eggs,  streaked  and  speckled 
with  dark  reddish-brown,  and  the  male 
takes  his  turn  with  her  in  the  business  of 
incubation. 

YPONOMEUTID/E.  A family  of  Ilete- 
roeerous  Lepidoptera,  comprising  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  minute  Moths.  The  body 
is  ordinarily  slender  and  elongated ; the 
head  is  small  and  occasionally  clothed  with 
long  scales  in  front ; the  antennrc  long, 
slender,  and  generally  simple  in  both  sexes  : 
the  wings  are  entire,  and  often  long,  and 
more  or  less  convoluted;  the  legs  are  of 
moderate  length  and  spurred  ; the  anterior 
tibioj  having  one,  the  intermediate  two,  and 
the  posterior  four  spurs  ; the  palpi  are  gene- 
rally long  and  slender,  and  mostly  recurved. 
Some  of  the  species  reside  in  the  larva  state  on 
f owers,  upon  which  they  subsist ; others  are 
found  within  the  surfaces  of  leaves,  devour- 
ing only  the  parenchyma  ; some  form  exten- 
sive webs,  and  live  in  society  ; others  are 
solitary.  Some  species  are  remarkably  bril- 
liant ; their  wings  being  ornamented  with 
highly  polished  metallic  scales,  and  some  of 
them  being  extremely  varied  in  the  number 
of  their  tints. 

“ The  typical  insects  of  this  family,  forming 
Latreille’s  genus  Yponomcuta , nre  amongst 
the  largest  in  the  family,  having  the  fore 
I wings  long,  and  convoluted  when  at  rest, 
and  the  posterior  large,  and  with  moderate 
cilia:.  Thev  are  generally  of  white  or  slate 
colours  witli  black  spots,  whence  their  names 
of  small  Ermine  Moths:  the  lame  reside 
in  large  societies  under  a common  web  on 
I various  fruit-trees,  and  especially  on  white- 
thorn hedges,  which  are  sometimes  entirely 
defoliated  bv  them.  I have  also  6een  the 
apple-trees,  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  in 
France,  equally  deprived  of  their  leaves  by 
these  insects,  and  festoons  of  their  webs  sus- 
pended from  the  trees,  and  clothing  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  beneath  the  trees.  These 
lame  are  of  a slate  colour  with  black  dots, 
and  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  when 
alarmed.  They  form  their  cocoons  in  com- 
pany together ; in  the  midst  of  their  webs. 


The  elegant  species  of  (EvqJivra  fir  during 
the  day,  frequenting  gardens  end  hedges. 
AiWa  also  comprises  day-flying  species, 
known  under  the  name  of  - Japan  Moths/* 
from  their  polished  metallic  wings,  and  some- 
times called  “ Long-horns,”  from  the  great 
length  of  the  antenna:.  They  frequent  wood*, 
and  fly  in  troops,  like  gnats,  over  the  bushes 
in  the  sunshine.  But  the  most  beautiful 
species  in  the  family  ore  those  minute  moths 
with  metallic  spotted  wings,  the  majority  of 
which  in  the  larvae  state  are  leaf-mintrt. 

ZEBRA.  The  name  given  to  at  least  two 
Bpeciea  of  South  African  mammalia,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  that  contains  the  Horse 
and  the  Ass.  They  are  beautifully  banded, 
and  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated. The  Zebras  are  closely  allied  totlie 
common  ass,  the  gradations,  os  it  were,  beii.^ 
the  Quagga  (See  Qr  ago  a),  and  Dzigetai 
(Equiut  htmionut).  Two  species  of  Zebra  are 
known,  both  natives  of  the  Southern  ports 
of  Africa,  where  they  are  frequently  found 
in  large  herds : the  one  frequents  moun- 
tainous districts,  while  the  other  only  occurs 
in  the  plains,  where  it  associates  with  some 
of  the  antelopes,  and  even  with  the  Ostrich. 

The  Commox  Zebra  (Eguus  Zebra^  L-)  is 
found  in  South  Africa,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  Cape  Colony,  but  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  regions.  Dr.  Burchell,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  the  Zebra  of  the  older 
naturalists,  has  very  characteristicallynamed 
it  Equiis  montanus.  It  may  be  at  once  known 
from  the  following  species  by  the  pure  white 
ground-colour  of  its  coat,  and  the  numerous 
glossy  jet-black  bands  with  which  it  is 
striped,  except  on  the  belly  ; the  legs  also 
are  striped  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; the 
ears  are  longer  than  in  the  following  species, 
while  the  tail  is  tufted,  like  that  of  the  as£, 
the  tuft  being  of  n black  colour.  There  are 
other  characters,  but  these  may  suffice  to 
distinguish  it.  Major  Harris  as  well  as  other 
travellers  tell  us  that  it  seeks  the  wildest 
aud  most  sequestered  spots,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  approach,  not  only 
its  watchful  habits  and  very  great  agility  of 
foot,  but  also  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of 
its  highland  abode.  The  herds  graze  on  the 
steep  hill  side,  with  a sentinel  posted  cm 
some  adjacent  crag,  ready  to  sound  the  alarm 
in  case  of  any  suspicious  approach  to  thar 
feeding  quarters,  and  no  sooner  is  the  alani 
given  than  away  they  scamper  with  pricked 
ears,  and  whisking  their  tails  aloft,  to  places 
where  few,  if  any,  would  venture  to  pursue. 
It  is  the  t cildc  Eoard  (wild  horse)  of  the 
Cape  Colonists,  and  the  Zktatc  of  the  Hot- 
tentot.- 

Bitrchei.i/s  Zebra  C Eauvs  Eurchdln, 
Gruv).  This  beautiful  species  inhabits  the 
plains  of  South  Africa  beyond  the  Garicp  or 
Orange  river,  but  is  never,  according  to  Maior 
Harris,  found  to  the  southward  of  that 
stream.  The  cars  and  tail  more  resemble 
those  of  the  horse  than  the  preceding  specie*, 
which  approaches  the  ass  in  these  particu- 
lars. The  back.  neck,  and  head  are  tineej 
with  brown,  harmoniously  handed  with  blacK 
and  deep  brown  transverse  stripes  ; the  beoy 
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ai'.d  logs  are  pure  white  : there  are  obscure 
traces  of  black  transverse  markings  on  the 
arm.  .Major  Harris,  who  had  so  many  op- 
portunities of  seeing  this  fine  species  in  a 
state  of  nature,  remarks  that,  “ beautifully 
clad  by  the  hand  of  nature,  possessing  much 
of  tin-  graceful  symmetry  of  the  horse,  with 
great  bone  and  muscular  power,  united  to 
easy  and  stylish  action — thus  combining 
comeliness  of  figure  with  solidity  of  form, 
this  species,  if  subjugated  and  domesticated, 
would  assuredly  make  the  best  pony  in  the 
world.  Although  it  admits  of  being  tamed 
to  a certain  extent  with  considerable  facility, 
— a half-domesticated  specimen  with  a jockey 
on  its  brindled  back  being  occasionally  ex- 
posed in  Cape  Town  for  sale,  — it  has  hitherto 
contrived  to  evade  the  yoke  of  servitude. 


...  The  voice  of  this  free-born  6on  of 
the  desert  has  no  analogy  to  the  discordant 
I braying  of  the  a.ss,  but  consists  of  a shrill 
, abrupt  neigh,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
barking  of  a dog,  ns  heard  by  a passer  by, 

| from  the  interior  of  a house.  The  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell  arc  extremely  de- 
| licate.  The  slightest  noise  or  motion,  no 
less  than  the  appearance  of  any  object  that 
1 is  unfamiliar,  at  once  rivets  their  gaze,  and 
causes  them  to  stop  and  listen  with  the  ut- 
most attention  ; any  taint  in  the  air  equally 
attracting  their  olfactory  organs.  Instinct 
having  taught  these  beuutiful  animals  that 
in  union  consists  their  strength,  they  com-  i 
bine  in  a compact  body  when  menaced  by  | 
an  attack  either  from  man  or  beast ; and,  if 
overtaken  by  the  foe,  they  unite  for  mutual 
defence,  with  their  heads  together  in  a close 
circular  band,  presenting  their  heels  to  the  i 
enemy,  and  dealing  out  kicks  in  equal  force  ' 
and  abundance.  Beset  on  ull  sides,  or  pur- 
tialiy  crippled,  they  rear  on  their  hinder  legs, 
fly  at  the  adversar-  with  jaws  distended,  and 
use  both  teeth  and  heels  with  the  greatest 
1 freedom. ” — //orris,  ‘ (Jam*-  and  Wild  Ani- 
' vials  of  South  Africa'  p.  19.  It  is  called 
Bontc,  Quaat/a  by  the  Cape  Colonists,  and 
PtuLsey  by  the  Bechuanas. 

ZEBU.  The  name  given  to  the  humped  ' 
varieties  of  oxen  which  are  found  in  India 
ami  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  extend  along 
: the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  , 
Good  Hope.  They  are  used  as  beasts  of  ! 
burden,  and  serve  as  articles  of  food  though 
. in  this  respect  its  flesh  is  by  no  means  equal 
t to  that  of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  hump, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  is  regarded  | 


as  a great  delicacy.  Zebus  differ  greatly  in 
dimensions  ; some  are  of  large  size,  while 
others,  of  which  we  have  figured  a female  ami 
young,  are  not  much  larger  than  a sheep  : 
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they  vary  in  colour;  the  most  common  variety 
is  of  a light  gray,  passing  into  cream-colour. 
I he  Hindoos  treat  the  larger  breed  with  su- 
perstitious veneration.  [See Brahmin  Bull.] 

ZEE-KOE.  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  in  South  Africa  to  the  Hippopotu- 
mus.  [See  Hippopotamus.] 

ZERDA.  [See  Fennec.] 

ZEUGLODON.  [See  Supplement.] 

ZEUS,  ZEIDyE.  A genus  and  family  of 
Aeanthopterygiuus  fishes,  remarkable  for 
their  compressed  form  ; to  this  group  belongs 
the  John  Dory  and  the  Opah  Dory  {Zeus 
Opaii)  which  latter  is  a very  superb  speeies, 
and  inhabits  the  seas  of  warm  regions,  being 
only  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Northern  seas.  In  size  it  exceeds 
every  other  species,  measuring  between  four 
and  five  feet  in  length;  in  colour  it  appears  to 
vary,  the  ground  being  sometimes  a brilliant 
silvery  green,  and  sometimes  a bright  gold- 
colour  ; but  in  either  case  the  body  is  vurie- 
gated  on  the  sides  with  pretty  numerous  oval 
white  spots,  while  the  fins  and  tail  are  bright 
scarlet.  The  skin  is  apparently  destitute  of 
scales,  and  perfectly  smooth.  Two  or  three  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  this  very  beautifully 
coloured  species  having  been  taken  on  the 
British  coast ; one,  which  weighed  between 
seventy  uiul  eighty  pounds,  was  thrown  upon 
the  sands  at  Blyth,  near  Newcastle,  in  17(19  ; 
the  colours  and  beauty  of  which  are  stated 
to  “beggar  all  description  ; the  upper  part 
being  of  a bright  green,  variegated  with 
whitish  spots,  and  enriched  with  a shining 
golden  hue,  like  the  splendour  of' a peacock's 
feather.”  Another  specimen  v/us  caught  at 
Brixlmtn,  in  Torbay,  in  1772,  which  “weighed 
a hundred  and  forty  pounds,  measuring  four 
feet  and  u half  in  length,  and  two  feet  and 
a quarter  in  breath  : its  greatest  thickness 
was  only  four  inches,  und  the  general  colour 
was  a vivid  transparent  scarlet  varnish  over 
burnished  gold,  bespunglcd  with  oval  silver 
Bpots  of  various  sizes.”  [See  Dory.] 

ZEUZERA.  A genus  of  nocturnal  I.cpi- 
doptera,  two  species  of  which  are  found  in 
this  country,  one  of  these,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rare  ; the  more  common  species,  the 
VVood-leopurd,  (.Zeuzera  jEsculi)  is  wuile  ami 
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spotted  with  black,  whence  it  has  derived 
its  English  name  : the  antennre  in  the  male 
are  beautifully  bipcctinated  for  half  their 
length  ; the  larva,  which  is  yellow  and  spot- 
ted, feeds  like  that  of  the  Goat-moth,  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  and  as  well  as  it,  forms  a 
cocoon  of  chips  of  wood  agglutinated  toge- 
ther ; it  feeds  on  various  trees,  but  seems 
particularly  fond  of  the  elm. 

ZIBET.  A species  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia belonging  to  the  genus  Vivei-ra.  and 
the  family  Viverridcv.  It  is  found  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has 
a short  and  thick  neck,  the  breast  being  full 
and  somewhat  distended,  and  differs  con- 
siderably in  its  markings  from  its  African 
congener,  the  Civet.  Dr.  Ilorsfield,  in  his 
Zoological  Researches,  informs  us  that  it  is 
of  a comparatively  mild  disposition,  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  a state  of  partial  do- 
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mestication.  The  substance  secreted  by  an 
opening  near  the  tail  resembles  that  of  the 
Civet,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  prized.  [See 
Civet.] 

ZIMB.  A fly,  supposed  to  be  a species  of 
Tabanus,  described  by  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian 
traveller,  but  not  previously  referred  to  by 
any  naturalist.  From  Bruce’s  account  we 
learn  that  it  is  in  size  very  little  larger  than 
a bee,  of  a thicker  proportion,  and  has  wings, 
which  are  broader  than  those  of  a bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a fly  : they  are  of  a 
fine  gauze,  without  colour  or  spot  upon  them. 
The  head  is  large  ; the  upper  jaw  or  lip  is 
sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a strong 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long  ; the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed 
hairs,  and  the  pencil  of  lmirs  when  joined 
together  makes  a resistance  to  the  finger 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a hog’s  bristle.  Its 
legs  are  serrated  on  the  inside,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  brown  hair  or  down.  lie  has 
no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me  rather  of 
the  bee  kind  ; but  his  motion  is  more  rapid 
and  sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  gadfly  in  England.  There 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  sound  or  buzz- 
ing. It  is  a jarring  noise,  together  with  a 
humming,  which  induces  me  to  believe  it 
proceeds,  at  least  in  part,  from  a vibration 
made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout.  As 
soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  this  buzzing 
is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food, 
j and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till  they  die, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger. 
No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black 
earth,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  At- 
bara,  aud  there  they  remain  while  the  rains 


last,  thu  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue 
them  farther.  Though  bis  tize  is  as  im- 
mense as  is  bis  strength,  and  bis  body  co- 
vered with  a thick  skin  defended  with  strong  ; 
hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  unable  to 
sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes 
with  bis  pointed  proboscis.  He  nnut  lose 
no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara, 
for,  when  once  attacked  by  this  fly,  kis body, 
head,  and  legs  break  out  in  large  bos*r», 
which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  food  and  water  which  they  reaui re 
daily,  cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places 
as  the  season  may  require,  are  obliged  to 
roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire,  which 
when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and 
enables  them  to  stand  their  ground  against 
this  winged  assassin  ; yet  I have  seen  some 
of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros  that  I have  seen,  and 
attribute  them  to  this  cause.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea- coast  of  the  Melinda, 
down  to  Cape  Gardefui,  to  Saba,  and  the 
south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to 
put  themselves  in  motion  and  remove  to  the 
next  sand  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle 
being  destroyed.  This  is  not  a partial  emi- 
gration, the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries, 
from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Cestaboras  north- 
wards, are  once  a year  compelled  to  change 
their  abode  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands 
of  Beja ; nor  is  there  any  alternative  or 
means  of  avoiding  this. 

Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would 
seem,  had  fixed  its  habitation  to  une  species 
of  soil,  being  a black  fat  earth,  extraordi- 
narily fruitful ; and,  small  and  inconceivable 
as  it  was,  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It 
prohibited  absolutely  those  inhabitants  of 
the  fat  earth  called  Mazaga,  domiciled  in 
caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the 
help  or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  carriage.  It 
deprived  them  of  their  flesh  and^milk  for 
food,  and  gave  rise  to  another  nation  whose 
manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  fir>u 
These  were  the  shepherds,  leading  a wan- 
dering life,  and  preserving  their  immense 
herds  of  cattle  by  conducting  them  into  the 
sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth, 
and  bringing  them  back  again ^ when  the 
danger  from  this  insect  was  over." 

“ We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  plagues 
which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the 
hands  of  Moses,’’  observes  our  author,  “ with- 
out stopping  a moment  to  consider  a singu- 
larity— a very  principal  one  — which  at-  , 
tended  this  plague  of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  I 
this  time,  and  by  means  of  this  insect,  that 
God  said  he  would  separate  his  people  from  j 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that 
then  a law  was  given  to  them  that  fixed  the 
limits  of  their  habitation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Gcshcn,  the  pot.-  j 
session  of  the  Israelites,  was  a land  of  pasture, 
which  was  not  tilled  or  sown,  liecauae  it  wm 
not  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  But  the  land  , 
overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  black  ta*-ik 
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I of  tin;  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that 
I God  confined  the  flies;  for  he  says,  it  shall 
be  a sign  of  this  separation  of  the  people,  that 
I not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in  the  sand  or 
J pasture-ground,  the  land  of  Goshen  ; and 
this  kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge 
j of  all  cattle  emigrating  from  the  black  earth 
to  the  lower  part  of  Atbara.” 
i To  the  foregoing  graphic  narrative  by 
Bruce  we  shall  only  add,  that,  much  as  this, 
as  well  as  other  particulars  on  subjects 
equally  extraordinary,  were  at  one  time  ri- 
I diculed  and  regarded  as  unworthy  of  belief, 
strong  corroborative  testimony  may  be  found 
i in  the  works  of  modern  naturalists,  as  well 
as  of  recent  African  travellers  (Denham  and 
Clapperton  among  others),  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  called  in  question. 

ZOANTHUS.  A genus  of  Zoophytes  es- 
tablished by  Cuvier,  and  giving  its  name  to 
a division  of  the  great  group  of  animals  to 
which  it  belongs  (Zoantlmria);  in  this  genus 
the  body  is  elongated,  conic  and  peduncu- 
lated, and  springs  from  a base  common  to 
several  individuals  ; os  the  name  implies,  the 
6pecies  of  the  genus  resemble  flowers,  such  as 
an  expanded  daisy. 

ZOEA.  The  name  given  by  Bose  to  what 
he  regai ded  as  a distinct  genus  of  decapod 
Crustacea,  different  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  ocean  ; Mr.  Thompson  dis- 
covered that  these  curious-looking  spined 
creatures  were  the  larva;  of  long  and  short- 
tailed  Crustacea,  immediately  after  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  egg.  Mr.  Arthur  Adams  whs 
‘ much  struck  with  tneircurious  and  fantastic 
shapes  ; one  form,  lie  observes,  would  serve 
as  an  excellent  model  for  a grotesque  mon- 
ster in  a pantomime  ; in  fact  they  all  more 

• resemble  phantasms  than  the  ordinary  or- 
ganizations we  are  in  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating. He  doubted  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 

! Thompson’s  opinion,  that  these  whimsical- 
looking  creatures  are  merely  the  larva;  of 
j different  kinds  of  crabs,  particularly  as  they 
are  found  in  the  high  seas,  where  few  of  the 
larger  Crustacea  are  ever  discovered.  How- 
1 ever  in  many  cases  Mr.  Thompson  has  ob- 
served the  metamorphosis  take  place,  espe- 

• cially  on  the  Irish  coast.  We  must  refer  to 
his  memoirs  in  the  third  volume  of  the  En- 
tomological Magazine,  as  well  as  to  his  Me- 

i moirs  on  Crustacea. 

ZONITIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  ' 
belonging  to  the  family  Cunthnridae,  the 
i species  of  which  are  found  on  flowers. 

ZONURIDAC.  A name  given  by  Dr. 
Gray  to  a family  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

ZOOARCES.  [See  Viviparous  Blexxy.] 

ZOOPHYTES.  A great  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  containing  beings  which 
are  always  evidently  more  simple  in  or- 
ganization than  in  the  other  divisions,  and 
which  have  their  parts  more  or  less  distinctly 
arranged  round  an  axis,  a dispositon  which 
' frequently  gives  them  the  shape  of  flowers, 

I and  hence  the  name,  whicli  means  living 
plant m,  or  plant-like  unimalt.  The  name 
Uadiuta,  or  radiuted  animals,  is  also  applied 


to  this  division.  It  contains  the  Star-flslies 
J and  Sea-eggs,  as  well  as  the  Actiniae,  Corals, 

! and  Corallines.  For  the  history  of  the  two 
; first  of  these,  so  far  as  they  are  found  in  the 
British  Islands,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  j 
the  work  of  Professor  Forbes,  which  is  de- 
voted to  them,  while  Dr.  Johnston’s  History  j 
j of  British  Zoophytes  will  give  ample  and  ; 
interesting  information,  as  well  a9  admirable  j 
figures  of  all  the  genera  and  species  belong-  ; 
ing  to  the  last  mentioned.  There  are  none  i 
who  have  opportunities  of  visiting  the  sea-  ] 
coast  who  should  neglect  to  examine  and  i 
study  these  animals.  The  Reverend  David  j 
Landsborough,  in  his  Excursions  to  Arran, 
has  well  alluded  to  one  of  these  Coralline  < 
Zoophytes,  which  he  had  taken  from  a 1 
I scallop-shell  to  which  it  was  attached.  When  ' 
out  of  the  water,  the  Plumularia  pinna  fa  i 
' looks  like  a dirty  and  worn  white  feather.  1 
He  says,  you  would  not  think  that  that  fea-  I 
ther  had  life,  but,  place  it  in  water,  it  imme- 
diately recovers  from  its  state  of  collapse, 
and,  though  still  a feather,  has  become  one  | 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  “ But  it  is  only  | 
the  habitations  that  you  see;  the  alarmed  ji 
j inhabitants  have  fled  into  their  houses.  But  I ! 
place  the  polypidom,  us  it  is  culled,  in  a • 
tumbler  of  sea-water,  and,  when  the  alarm  ! | 
is  over,  the  inhabitants  will  again  appear.  |! 
The  polypes  are  hydra-form,  and  spread  ' j 
forth  many  tentacula  in  search  of  food,  | 
which  they  greedily  grasp.  The  feather  is  j 
| formed  of  calcareous  matter,  mixed  with  I 
gelatine,  to  give  it  flexibility,  so  that  it  may  j 
the  better  stand  the  buffeting  of  the  waves. 
Observe  the  stem  or  quill  of  the  feather,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  full  of  red  matter. 
That  is  the  medullary  pulp.  Every  plumule 
of  the  feather  is  a street.  Even  with  the  ! 
nuked  eye  you  may  observe  on  each  plumule 
about  a dozen  notches  or  denticles.  Each  ! 
of  these  is  the  house  or  cell , as  it  is  called,  I 
of  a polype  : so  that,  in  a good  specimen,  we 
j 6ce  a kind  of  marine  village,  which,  under 
| the  teaching  of  God,  has  been  beautifully 
I constructed  by  the  thousand  inhabitants 
which  it  contains.”  Many  of  the  more  trans- 
parent Zoophytes  are  highly  luminous,  and, 
in  some  eases,  as  Mr.  Landsborough  men- 
tions in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  170.,  each  polype 
seems  as  if  it  had  u will  of  its  own.  for  when 
agitated,  after  being  taken  from  the  water. 

“ l*»ey  lighted  and  extinguished  their  little  || 
lamps,  not  simultaneously,  but  with  rapid 
irregularity,  so  that  this  running  fire  had  a i 
very  lively  appearance.”  Mr.  Darwin,  in  i 
the  admirable  journal  to  which  we  have  re-  I , 
ferred  so  often,  speaks  of  a Zoophyte  closely  j 
allied  to  Clytiu,  of  which  lie  put  a large  tuft  > . 
in  u basin  of  salt-water.  “ When  it  was  i ! 
dark,”  he  adds,  “ I found  that  as  often  as  J 
rubbed  any  part  of  a branch,  the  whole  be-  j 
came  strongly  phosphorescent  with  a green  j 
light ; I do  not  think  1 ever  saw  any  object 
more  beautifully  so.  But  the  remarkable  I, 
circumstance  was,  that  the  flashes  of  light 
always  proceeded  up  the  branches,  from  the  || 

base  towards  the  extremity.”  This  lumi-  1 
nosity  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  produced  by 
irritation,  for  living  specimens  have  been  ' 
kept  for  days  in  sea- water,  and  observed  at 
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all  hours,  and  no  appearance  of  light  was 
perceptible. 

ZOOTOCA.  A genus  of  small  Saurian 
reptiles,  in  which  is  placed  our  pretty  little 
olive-coloured  Lizard,  Zootuca  vivipura. 
[See  Lizaud.] 

ZOBILLA.  A genus  of  carnivorous  quad- 
I rupeds,  closely  allied  to  the  weasels,  of  which 
1 a species  ( Zorilla  striata)  is  found  in  South 
Africa. 

ZOSTEROPS.  A genus  of  Birds  closely 
allied  to  the  Warblers,  and  seemingly  in- 
termediate between  them  and  the  Titmice. 
A marked  peculiarity  of  the  species  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  is  that  their  eyelids  are 
surrounded  by  a narrow  ring  of  snow-white 
feathers.  The  birds  are  all  small,  and 


WHITE  EYE.  <ZOaTKROP8  DORSALIS., 

generally  of  a yellowish  green  or  brown 
colour.  They  are  found  principally  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Our  figure, 
copied  from  Mr.  Gould’s  truly  elegant  work, 
represents  the  Zosteuops  dorsalis  or 
White-eve  of  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  ; Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  in  South 
1 Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  this  is  the  bird  which  is  seen 
more  frequently  than  any  other  species.  In 


the  forests  and  thickets  it  abounds,  and  it  , 
far  from  a welcome  visitor  in  gardens,  where 
it  does  great  damage  to  buds  and  fruiu  of 
every  kind,  though  it  is  upon  insect*  that  it 
principally  feeds  ; in  it*  disposition  it  is 
very  familiar,  often  building  its  nest  and 
rearing  its  young  in  shrubs  and  rose-trees 
bordering  on  the  garden  welka.  This  nest, 
which  is  also  figured  in  the  cut,  i*  a very 
beautiful  structure,  being  of  a round  deep 
cup-shaped  form  and  composed  of  fine  j 
grasses,  moss,  and  wool,  and  most  carefully 
lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  grasses  ; theezgs 
are  of  a beautiful  pale  blue  colour.  Toe 
song  of  this  bird  is  very  pretty  and  lively, 
and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
plumage  of  the  sexes. 

Another  species,  Zosterops  chloeonotts 
also  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  Western  Australia  ; it  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  figs  and  grapes,  and  is  often 
to  be  seen  in  gardens  where  these  fruiu  are 
growm,  in  flocks  as  numerous  as  sparrows  in 
this  country.  It  takes  flies  on  the  wing  like 
the  true  fly-catchers. 

ZYG-iENA.  A genus  of  Chondropterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Shark  family,  and  at 
once  distinguished  from  all  its  members  by 
the  horizontally  flattened  head,  truncated 
in  front,  its  sides  extending  transversely  like 
the  head  of  a hammer,  whence  the  common 
name  of  the  species  Hammer-headed  Sharks. 
Mr.  Arthur  Adams  when  on  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo  mentions  a circumstance  which  shows 
the  extreme  voracity  of  a species  of  Zygiena- 
One  of  these  fish  sprang  from  the  water, 
seized  a bullock’s  hide  which  was  drying  a: 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  (H.M.S.  Samarang) 
and  succeeded  in  tearing  a portion  of  it 
off.  He  also  mentions  that  when  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Batan,  a shark  was  caught 
with  a partially  digested  pig  in  his  stomach, 
which  had  been  thrown  overboard  at  the  an- 
chorage of  San  Domingo  in  that  island.  [See 
Shark.]  , . 

The  name  Ztg-BWA  is  also  applied  by  some 
naturalists  to  the  pretty  black  and  redsphin- 
gidous  insects  called  Burnet -moths ; the 
word  Anthrocera  however  is  now  generally 
substituted  for  it.  [See  Astueoceridju] 

ZYGODACTYLI.  The  name  given  by 
some  ornithologists  to  that  order  of  birds  in 
which  two  of  the  toes  are  directed  forwards 
and  two  backwards,  the  term  Scansores  how- 
however  is  more  generally  used  ; it  contains 
the  Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos,  fcc.  [see 
Scansores.] 
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j ACTINOTROCIIA.  A generic  name 
given  by  J.  Muller  to  a murine  animalcule, 
which  is  in  all  probability  the  larva  of  un 
Echinoderm  allied  to  the  common  Sea- 
urchin.  The  creature  is  about  the  l-40th 
of  an  inch  in  length,  highly  transparent, 
furnished  with  numerous  tentucula,  and 
clothed  with  a series  of  active  vibratile  cilia. 
Individuals  were  first  discovered  on  our  own 
shores  by  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.L.S.,  by  whom  also 
they  were  carefully  figured  and  described  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
London  Microscopical  Society,  to  which  we 
mint  refer  our  readers  who  desire  further 
information. 

ALTERNATION-  OF  GENERATION. 
A i the  term  Parthenogenesis  is  now  generally 
employed  in  a more  restricted  sense  than 
I originally  intended  by  its  distinguished 
framer  [see  Paictii  knoc.kkbsis,  helnw],  it  is 
here  pro|»03ed  to  explain  in  detuil  the  phe- 
I nomena  of  nou-stxual  reproduction  gene- 


rally. The  above  title  does  not  correctly 
embrace  all  the  phenomena  of  reproduction 
without  the  direct  influence  of  the  male,  hut 
until  a more  comprehensive  general  term  be 
employed,  it  is  certainly  most  convenient  to 
describe  these  changes  under  the  present 
head. 

It  is  in  the  lower  unimals  only  that  we 
find  the  ordinary  sexual  reproductive  process 
superseded  by  the  non-sexual  production  of 
individuals.  Even  in  these  the  phenomena 
are  comparatively  rare.  Nevertheless  they 
are  by  no  means  accidental,  but,  as  You 
Sieboid  remarks,  have  a definite  position  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  organic 
beings,  being  especially  manifested  in  the 
Ccelenterata,  the  cestode  and  trematode  En- 
toza,  und  in  certain  families  of  Insecta. 

Perhaps  the  true  relation  of  the  direct  and  ! 
indirect  processes  of  generation  will  be  better  i 
understood  by  presenting  all  the  phenomena 
of  development  in  a tabulated  form,  us  has  I 
been  done  by  Prof.  Iluxlej',  thus  : — 


Continuous 

^ Agamogenesis 
) 

Discontinuous  . 
(Gemmation 

with  fission). 

(Gamogenesis. 

( Growth. 

J Metamorphosis, 
j Gemmation 
\ i without  fission). 
J Metagenesis. 

I Parthenogenesis. 


By  anmogenesis  is  understood  “ sexual  re- 
production ; by  agamogenesis,  the  nou- 
scx-ial  process.  When  the  producing  indi- 
vidual (or  protozooid)  bus  no  sexual  organs, 
Prof.  Owen's  tt-rin  metagenesis  may  lie  em- 
ployed; but  when  there  are  sexual  organs,  and 
the  buils  resemble  ova,  then  Prof.  Huxley 
adopts  the  term  Parthenogenesis  in  its  re- 
stricted sense. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  phenomena 
of  alternate  generation  has  been  most  ably 
described  by  Prof.  Allen  Thomson,  of  Glas- 
gow. who  observes  that  it  consist*  in  this, 
namely,  that  in  some  unimals  *•  the  body  or 
individual  which  is  developed  immediately 
from  the  ovum  is  not,  in  general,  itself  the 
bearer  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  nevertheless 
maintain*  for  u time  an  independent  exist- 
ence, or  presents  the  structural  and  functional 
characters  of  a separate  or  distinct  individual. 


these  characters  often  differing  remarkably  i 
from  those  of  the  sexual  individuals  front  1 
which  the  ovum  derived  its  origin  ; and 
that  subsequently  this  individual,  or  one  or 
other  of  its  successors,  has  formed  in  con-  j 
nection  with  it.  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally, and  without  sexual  organs,  a new 
progeny,  which  may  consist  of  one  or  of, 
many  individuals,  which  have  each  of  them 
more  of  the  structure  und  properties  of  inde-  ■ 
pendent  unimals,  and  which,  however  vari-  I 
able  their  organisation  may  he,  present  this  ' 
in  common,  that  they  are  sexuully  complete 
and  renew  the  true  generative  act  by  the  , 
formation  of  fecundated  ovu.  In  some  ani-  j 
inals  it  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  j 
individual  developed  from  the  ovum  which  i 
resumes  the  sexual  functions  : in  other  ani- 
mals this  offspring  hears  a second  brood,  or  j 
a third,  and  even  more  successive  generation* 
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before  the  return  is  made  to  sexual  repro 
1 duction.” 

Such  being  a general  statement  of  the 
fucts  representing  so  many  links,  as  it  were, 
in  the  complicated  chain  of  phenomena  of 
i non-sexual  reproduction,  we  now  proceed  to 
adduce  a selection  of  illustrations  by  which 
this  interesting  law  of  alternate  generation 
may  he  clearly  understood. 

; Probably  the  most  instructive  and  at  the 
| same  time  the  most  practically  useful  ex- 
I emplification  which  can  be  brought  forward. 

ia  that  which  we  derive  from  a consideration 
| of  the  development  of  a cestode  parasite  or 
: Entozoon  which,  unfortunately,  infests  the 
1 human  body.  In  this  view,  therefore,  we 
1 particularly  invite  attention  to  the  natural 
I history  of  the  common  Tapeworm,  or  Tieuia 
solium. 

I The  Solitary  Tapeworm  (so  misnamed 
from  the  false  notion  that  only  one  lives  in 


II  tapeworm;  a.  single  joint  or  proqlot 

TI3  : B,  HEAD  OF  THE  OOLONT.  OK  STROBIL* 

I the  same  person  at  once),  in  the  full-grown 
1 condition, is  not,  strictly  speaking, u creature 
I j or  animal,  but  rather  a great  many  creatures 
i ' attached  to  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
1 colony,  or,  more  scientifteallv.  the  Strobila. 
i [See  Stkobila,  below.]  This  colony  is 
1 usually  composed  of  several  hundred  joints. 

and  each  of  these  joints  represents  un  intii- 
1 vidual  worm  (proploUu'i ; those  which  are 
i nearest  to  the  lower  end  for  so-called  tail  of 
i the  Tapeworm)  being  sexually  mature. 
| They  are  indeed  hermaphroditic,/,  e.  having 
both  male  and  female  reproductive  organs. 
1 Those  feebiy  developed  joints  which  form 
! the  so-called  neck  of  the  worm  are  imperfect 
I or  immature  individuals  ; whilst  the  little 
i head  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a single 
Individual  (equivalent  to  a joint  or  pro- 


glottis) singularly  modified,  and  fur nittied  j 
with  an  apparatus  by  which  the  Krobili  or  ■ 
colony  is,  as  it  were,  securely  anchored  to 
the  walls  of  the  bowel  of  (lie  unhappy  person 
which  the  Tupeworin  infests.  The  rnan, 
woman,  or  child,  thus  infested,  or  harbour- 
ing the  parasite,  is  technically  said  to  be  the 
/tost,  because  he  or  she  entertains  its  presence 
Looking,  therefore. at  tlie  mature  proglottis 
as  the  adult  individual  worm,  we  hare  now 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  repro- 
duces itself. 

After  the  proglottis  (which  is  furnished 
with  male  and  female  reproductive  organs)  i 
has  undergone  impregnation  by  contact 
with  another  proglottis,  there  results  from 
this  the  formation  of  eggs  within  it,  which 
eggs,  whilst  6till  within  the  body  of  the 
parent,  develope  into  embryos,  the  latter 
still  retaining  the  egg  coverings.  At  this 
time  the  proglottis  is  about  to  undergo  a 
passive  migration,  for  having  detached  itself 
from  the  strobila,  it  is  si-on  expelled  from 
the  bowel  of  the  host,  and  therefore  finds  its 
way  into  some  cesspool,  or  it  mav  be  into 
the  open  fields.  The  proglottides  move 
about  for  a time,  but  the  growth  of  the 
multitudes  of  embryos  within  causes  the  , 
proglottis  sooner  or  later  to  burst,  and  the 
embryos  thus  become  dispersed  : some  are 
thus  conveyed  down  drains  and  sewers, 
others  are  lodged  bj  the  roadsides  in  ditches 
and  waste  places,  whilst  multitudes  are 
scattered  far  and  near  by  winds  or  insects 
in  every  conceivable  direction.  Each  em- 
bryo is  furnished  with  a special  t Hiring  ap- 
paratus, having  at  its  anterior  end  three 
pairs  of  hooks  ; the  entire  eroup  or  family, 
therefore,  of  any  single  proglottis  is  called 
the  “six-hooked  brood.”  After  a while, 
by  accident,  as  it  were,  a pig  coming  in 
the  way,  either  of  these  embry  os  or  of  the 
proglottides,  swallows  them  alone  with 
other  matters  taken  in  as  food.  The  em- 
bryos, immediately  being  transferred  to  tl»e 
digestive  canal,  escape  fiom  the.  eggshells 
and  bore  their  way  through  the  living  tissues 
of  the  animal,  and  having  lodged  themseives 
in  the  fatty  parts  of  the  flesh,  they  there  rest 
to  await  their  further  transformations  or 
destiny.  The  animal  thus  infested  becomes 
measled.and  thus  it  is  that  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  measly  pork.  In  this  situation  the 
embryos  drop’ their  hooks  or  boring  appa- 
ratus. and  become  transformed  into  the 
Ci/st icercus  crlluhwcE.  A portion  of  this 
mensled  meat  being  eaten  by  ourselves, 
either  in  a raw  or  i m perfectly  cooked  con- 
dition, transfers  the  Cvsticercus  to  our  own 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  situation  the 
Cysticereus  attaches  itself  to  the  wail  of  the 
human  intestine,  and,  having  secured  a good 
anchorage,  begins  to  grow  ut  the  lower  or 
caudal  extremity,  producing  numerous  joints 
or  buds  to  form  the  strobila  or  Tapeworm 
colony. 

Thus  the  cycle  of  life-development  is  com- 
pleted, and  we  have  a simple  alternation 
of  generation  in  which  the  immediate  pn>- 
duct  of  the  proglottis  lor  sexually  mature 
individual)  is  a six-lu*okcd  brood  : by  meta- 
morphosis ti>e  latter  becomes  transformed 
into  the  Cvsticercus,  having  a head  with  four 
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suckers,  and  a double  crown  of  hooks  ; and 
by  gemmation  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a 
whole  colony  (strobila)  of  individuals,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  destined  to  become 
sexually  mature  individuals, or  proglottides. 
It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
duct of  a single  ovum  is  in  the  first  instance 
a single  non-sexual  embryo  tor  protozooid); 
in  the  second  phuse  it  becomes  a non-scxuul 
Cystieercus  (or  deutozooid)  ; in  the  third 
change  it  gives  off.  by  budding,  numerous 
gem  mules  (or  tritozooids),  most  of  them 
destined  to  be  sexually  mature  individuals, 
, and  in  this  way  to  resemble  their  original 
{ parents. 

A more  complicated  alternation  of  genera- 
i tion  occurs  in  the  Ccclenterutu.  especially  in 
||  that  division  w hich  we  cull  the  Ilydrozon. 
Thus  the  common  zoophyte  Campanularia 
may  be  taken  as  an  example. 


I EV«1.0PUIMT  Of  nilR7HEORA 


Certain  polyp -like  cells  or  gonob1a*tidia 
(f,  in  the  right  half  of  the  diugrurn  given  at  i 
next  page)  of  the  polyp  colony  contain  ova 
j'<0).  which  latter,  after  contact  with  gper- 
j ( nmtozoa  developed  from  other  cells,  form  • 


ciliated  embryos  (t  and  c).  These,  having 
escaped  from  their  gonoblastidium,  swim 
about  for  a time,  and,  losing  their  cilia,  ulti-  j 
mately  settle  down  on  some  weed  or  rock, 
w here  undergoing  a change  of  form,  they  ' 
sprout  upwards  to  form  a young  polypidome 
(or  ccenosare).  By  a process  of  gemmation  \ 
numerous  polyp-heads  (polypites)  are  pro- 
duced, and  also  at  intervals  other  modified 
polypites,  which  are  contained  in  similar 
capsules  or  hydrothecae  (A;  and/).  Some  of 
these  capsules  give  rise  to  medusoids  ( l ) by 
n process  of  budding,  and  these  latter  are 
capable  of  producing  ova  by  an  ordinary 
6exuul  process  tgamogenesis).  Others  form 
tire  gonoblaslidia  above  mentioned,  whilst 
the  embrvonic  products  of  both  these  modi- 
fied individuals  form  new  polyp  colonies  in 
the  way  we  have  just  described.  If  space 
admitted,  we  should  be  glad  to  enter  into 
minuter  details  of  this  curiously  complicated 
process,  a modification  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  development  of  certain  Medusa:,  such  as 
Chrysaora.  From  these  sexually  mature 
forms  Prof.  Thomson  has  described  the 
process  as  follows  The  fecunduted  ova 
which  they  produce  are  first  developed  into 
a ciliated  moving  animalcule  (a  and  6,  oppo- 
site), somewhat  like  a polygastrican.  This 
creature,  after  undergoing  a slight  change  of 
form,  fixes  itself  by  the  narrowest  end,  and 
acquires  tentacles  like  a polype  at  the  other 
(c,  cl,  and  e)  amounting  for  some  time  to  eight 
(f).  In  this  condition  it  appears  to  be  ca- 
pable of  multiplying  itself,  or  producing 
other  similar  attached  polyps  by  gemmation 
from  its  6ide  or  base,  or  from  a running 
stolon  below  it  ((/).  The  subsequent  change 
of  each  of  these  polypoids  is  remarkable.  It 
has  been  described  by  Sara  and  Dalyell  as 
follows:  — The  body  undergoing  some  elon- 
gation becomes  partially  divided  by  trans- 
verse grooves  (//,  *)  into  a range  or  column 
of  imperfect  Medusas,  attached  still  to  each 
other  by  their  adjacent  surfaces,  but  pre- 
senting at  their  borders,  in  various  degrees  of 
advancement,  the  division  into  rays  or  lobes 
which  belong  to  the  Medusa,  the  upper  or 
terminal  one  having  developed  upon  it  a set 
of  radiated  processes  distinct  from  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  polype,  and  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  rest  (k).  The  young  Medusre 
are  successively  separated  from  the  stock  by 
the  deepening  of  the  transverse  clefts  be- 
tween them  (i).  They  then  move  about  as 
independent  animals,  and  proceed  in  their 
further  growth  and  development  to  sexual 
and  other  completeness  (m,  n).  These  oodies, 
therefore,  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  multi- 
plication, which  are  very  different:  by  simple 
gemmation  a number  or  a colony  of  strobila: 
may  be  produced,  and  by  transverse  fission  j 
and  development  a number  of  Medusa:  may 
be  thrown  off  from  each  strobila.”  In  the 
Tapeworm  colony,  ns  we  have  seen,  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  stiohila  attain  their  sexual 
maturity  whilst  still  associated  together; 
but  here,  in  the  Medusas,  the  Medusa:  are 
very  small  and  immature  at  the  time  of  their 
separation. 

A still  more  startling  modification  of 
the  non-sex  uni  process  of  reproduction  is 
seen  in  the  I’lant-liee  or  Aphides.  In  these 
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tiny  though  liighlv  organised  insect  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom,  whole  genera- 
tions, sometimes  eleven  in  succession,  are 
reproduced  from  sexual  parents,  all  of  them 
being  the  product  of  a single  ovum.  This  is 
brought  about  by  a process  of  internal  bud- 
ding in  the  parents,  the  extruded  viviparous 
young  being  developed  internally  from  egg- 
like bodies,  which  are  not  true  ova  and  I 
have  never  undergone  impregnation.  The 
distinguished  author  above  quoted  describes 
the  course  of  the  generative  process  as  fol- 
lows:— “Perfect  male  and  femule  winged 
insects  are  observed  only  towurds  the  autumn 
season.  These  fly  ubout  in  great  quantities; 
the  impregnated  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
covered  with  a protecting  case  of  mucus,  in 
the  axils  and  other  recet-ses  of  plants,  where 
they  remain  during  the  winter.  In  spring 
there  are  developed  from  these  ova  a brood 
of  larvae,  or  imperfect  female  Aphides,  which 
soon  produce,  by  an  act  of  viviparous  gene- 
ration, and  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
male  sex,  a progeny  of  a similar  kind;  and 
this  is  repented  in  successive  generations  for 
nine  or  ten  times  in  the  common  species,  or 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  during  the  summer, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  last  brood 
brings  forth  male  and  perfect  female  indi- 
viduals, both  of  which  die  after  having  pro- 
vided, by  the  production  of  fecundated  ova. 
for  the  continued  generation  during  the  next 
season.” 


I I r I AO RAM S TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  DEVELOP 
I WEST  OF  OAMI’ANDUBIA  AND  APB18. 


In  the  accompanying  diagram  a represent* 
the  spermatazoou  fertilising  the  ovum  ft), 
which  gives  riae  to  d,  the  fir«t  embryo  or 
viviparous  larva.  This  larva  give*  origin  to 
eight  somewhat  differently  formed  larvae 
whilst  each  one  of  these  in  their  turn  pro- 
duces eight  others, and  soon,  until  the  sue-  1 
gessive  progenies  are  completed ; the  last 
giving  birth  to  true  sexual  individual*,  a 
pair  of  which  are  here  drawn.  A being  the  i 
mule  and  i the  female.  The  mvltittadu 
larval  Plant-lice  thus  produced  from  a : 
single  ovum,  though  not  defying  calculation 
on  paper,  yet  almost  defies  the  imagination  ! 
to  conceive.  This  process,  while  it  consti- 
tutes a true  parthenogenesis,  is  not  only  ; 
remarkable  as  occurring  in  creatures  so  high  : 
in  the  scale  of  animal  organisation,  but  also  ' 
on  account  of  the  very  close  reaen  blance 
which  obtains  in  the  mode  of  the  formation 
of  the  young  of  these  viviparous  larvae  as 
compared  with  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  eggs  within  the  body  of  the  true  sexually 
mature  female.  In  both  creatures  there  are 
special  organs  which  give  rise  to  the  germs; 
but  in  the  non-fertilised  broods,  or  vivi- 
parous larva,  they  may  be  compared  to  a 
multitude  of  buds  capatde  of  attaining  the 
development  and  appearance  of  full-grown 
insects,  which  latter  differ  from  the  perfect 
insect  chiefly  in  their  usually  not  possessing 
any  wings,  and  having  imperfect  reproduc- 
tive organs. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  structural  or 
histological  changes  which  the  germs  un- 
dergo during  their  development  within  the 
body  of  the  viviparous  larvae,  should  consult 
Pro f.  Huxley’s  elaborate  memoir,  “On  the 
Reproduction  of  the  Aphides,”  in  the  22nd  | 
volum5  of  the  Linnsean  Society’s  Transac- 
tions. 

AMPniCCELIA.  A term  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  a group  of  extinct  Crocodile?,  1 
whose  backbone  consists  of  vertebra  which  | 
are  concave  or  hollowed  out  at  both  ends,  j 
They  were  furnished  with  long  slender  jaws 
like  the  existing  “Gaviul  ” of  the  Ganges:  the 
earliest  known  fossils  being  found  in  the  ‘ 
lias  formation  Toe  Tcleoeaurms  may  be 
taken  as  a type  [which  see,  at  p.  606]. 

AMPHICYON.  A genus  of  extinct  mam- 
mals, whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  the  , 
miocene  deposits  of  Southern  France.  They  1 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  plantigrade  I 
carnivora,  i.  c.  to  those  flesh-eating  quadiu-  , 
peds  which  walk  on  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
such  as  the  Bears.  Two  species  arc  known, 
the  A.  gigaiitcus,  and  A.  diajJioru*.  Toe 
latter  is  found  at  Eppelsheim,  ami  lias  been 
described  by  Kaup  as  a species  of  G'ti lo. 

AMPMTIIERIUM.  A highly  interest- 
ing genus  of  Insectivorous  mammalia  only 
known  in  a fossil  state.  The  animals  of  this  • 
genus  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  represents- 
tivesof  their  order  on  the  globe  : the  reniBii  s 
of  them  were  by  some  naturalists  believe! 
to  hnvc  belonged  to  extinct  species  of  reptiles 
or  other  cold-blooded  oviparous  animals.  1 
Cuvier  nt  first  sight  determined  the  jaw  j 
of  one  ot  these  to  lmve  belonged  to  a marsu-  ] 
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pial  animal,  and  was  followed  by  another 
French  naturalist,  who  called  the  creature  in 
consequence  Thylacotheriuin , from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  ‘‘pouched  wild  beast.” 
Agassiz  gave  it  another  name,  while  a writer 
in  the  Athenaeum,  reviewing  the  disputation 
of  the  s&vans  about  its  place  in  the  system, 
jocularly  called  it  Bothcratiotherium,  a title 
gravely  objected  to  by  a learned  Frenchman 
in  a paper  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  published  in  their  “ Comptes  Rendus.” 

The  name  here  given  is  that  of  Bluinville, 
adopted  by  Professor  Owen,  and  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  settled.  The  quadrupeds,  to 
which  these  remains  belonged,  seem  by  their 
teeth  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  for 
| living  upon  insects,  like  our  shrews,  and  we 
I may  mention  that  remains  of  beetles  occur 
in  the  oolitic  slute  of  Stonesfield,  where  they 
were  found.  The  teeth  have  many  sharp 
points,  well  fitted  to  crush  the  hard  bodies 
of  the  beetles  on  which  they  probably  de- 
pended for  their  chief  supply  ot  food. 

ANDRIAS  SCHEUCHZERI.  The  scien- 
j tific  appellations  of  an  extinct  Salamander 
whose  foss.l  remains  were  discovered  in  the 
tertiary  strata  at  (Eningen,  so  early  as  the 
year  1726.  The  bones  were  first  considered 
to  be  human,  and  were  accordingly  described 
by  Scheuchzer  under  the  title  of  Homo  Di-  ' 
Irani  testis.  The  animal,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  larger  than  the 
Great  Salamander  now  living  in  .Japan.  [See 
Sikbollma,  in  this  Supplement.] 

; APATEON.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Hermann  von  Meyer  of  Frankfort  to  those 
species  of  gigantic  reptiles  to  which  the 
better-known  name  of  Archegosaurus  has 
been  applied  by  Prof.  Gohlfuss  of  Bonn. 
Their  fossil  remains  occur  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures. At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the 
animals  thus  represented  belonged  to  the 
fishes,  but  the  lu-t-named  palaeontologist  de- 
monstrated that  they  were  more  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  primaeval  lizards,  in  which 
were  strangely  blended  characters  common 
alike  to  frogs  and  toads  in  their  early  con- 
dition. to  crocodiles,  and  to  lizards  properly 
so  called.  From  the  investigations  of  Prof. 
Owen,  and  those  of  the  authors  above  named, 
it  would  seem  that  wc  hate  in  / Ipateon  a 
remarkable  transition  between  the  reptilian 
and  piscine  classes  ; and  so  equally  is  the 
balance  of  characters  manifested,  that  it  has 
been  seriously  proposed  to  consider  these  I 
two  vertebrate  divisions  as  only  one  great  | 
natural  group.  I-  or  further  particulars  con- 
sult Gwen’s  Paleontology. 

AQUARIUM  or  AQUA-VIVARIUM. 

A receptacle  of  water,  either  fresh  or  suit, 
where,  by  preserving  the  fluid  in  a pure 
state  by  artificial  means,  or  by  the  action  ot 
plants  growing  in  it,  animals  are  kept  ulive. 
During  the  la-t  two  or  three  years  the  visi- 
tors to  the  Z ological  Gardens  have  been 
much  gratified  with  the  tunks  of  water,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  in  which  are  displayed  the 
■ inhabitants  of  our  streams,  lakes,  and  seas,  in 
a living  and  thriving  state.  From  the  work 
of  one  who  has  contributed  much  in  pro- 


moting the  introduction  of  marine  aquaria, 
we  derive  the  information  which  follows, 
j Mr.  Gosse  published  ir  1854,  a most  heau- 
1 tilully  illustrated  and  excellent  book,  “ The 
! Aquarium  ; an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of 
the  Deep  Seas.”  He  shows  that  t lie  animals 
cannot  be  preserved  in  health  for  a single 
. duy  except  by  the  help  of  plants  to  produce 
| oxygen,  the  principle  in  water  which  sup- 
I perts  life.  “ By  their  means,  however,  no- 
! thing  is  easier  than  to  have  an  Aquarium 
on  almost  as  6fnall  a scale  as  we  please  ; 
ai  d any  visitor  to  the  sea-side,  though  there 
for  ever  so  brief  a 6tay,  may  enjoy  with  the 
leust  possible  trouble  the  amenities  of  zoo- 
logical study  in  u soup-plate,  or  even  in 
a tumbler.  It  is  easy  to  knock  otr  with  a 
1 hammer,  or  even  to  dislodge  with  a strong 
clasp-knife,  a fragment  of  rock  on  which 
a minute  seu-w’eed  is  growing,  proportioning 
the  surfaces  of  leaf  to  the  volumes  uf  water, 
— and  you  have  an  Aqunrium.  A wide- 
mouthed  phial  affords  a capital  opportunity 
for  studying  minute  Zoophytes,  Bryozon, 
Nudibruneh  Mollusca,  &c.,  as  they  may  he 
examined  through  the  dear  glass  sides  with 
perfect  ease,  by  the  aid  of  a pocket  lens. 
The  influence  of  light  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  sea-weed,  to  promote  the  ela- 
boration of  oxygen,  but  ut  the  same  time,  if 
j the  weather  be  warm,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  subjects  he  not  killed  by  the  sun’s  heut. 

Mr.  Warrington,  an  uble  chemist  and 
j naturalist,  lias  done  much  by  his  experi- 
I ments  to  promote  the  keeping  of  Aquaria.  | 
I This  gentlemun  found  that  the  decay  ol  the 
| older  leaves  of  the  plunts  produced  turbidity 
, in  the  water,  ami  tliut  a green  scum  begun  to  | 
grow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  \ 
surface  of  the  water.  When  the  water  wn6 
fresh  lie  introduced  a few  common  pond 
snuil8  ( Lymncea);  these  greedily  fed  on  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  and  on  the  green 
scum,  and  quicklv  restored  the  water  to  u 
healthy  state.  When  the  water  is  salt,  some 
of  the  little  winkles  ( Littorinie ) answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  effectually  act  the  part  of 
scavengers  by  clearing  away  the  decaying 
matter,  as  well  as  the  young  ulgte  which  are 
produced  in  plenty,  and  which,  but  for  the 
winkle  mowing  them  down  with  its  mouth, 
w-ouhl  soon  cover  the  inside  of  the  vessel, 
and  prevent  its  contents  from  being  seen.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  Aquarium  be  placed 
where  the  sun’s  rays  can  fall  most  freely  on 
the  leaves,  as  the  free  access  of  light  to  the 
plants  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of 
oxygen.  Mr.  Gosse  remarks,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profusion  of  oxygen- 
bubbles  produced  on  a sunny  day,  and  the 
paucity  of  those  seen  in  u dark  cloudy  day, 
or  in  a northern  aspect,  is  very  marked.” 
Pieces  of  rock,  and  corals  or  shells,  should 
be  placed  in  the  Aquarium,  to  which  the 
plants  und  unimuls  inuy  attach  themselves, 
and  into  their  crevices  fish  and  crustaeeu 
may  also  tuke  refuge.  Artificial  rocks  may 
he  mude  of  Koinuu,  Portland,  or  some  other 
cement  which  hardens  in  the  water,  and 
into  this,  when  soft,  pieces  of  branching 
corals  muy  be  fixed,  or  fragments  of  stone 
with  sea-weeds  attached  to  them,  so  that  the 
tufts  may  droop  elegantly.  When  cement  is  i 
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used,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  water  j 
for  ut  least  u month,  before  animal*  are  in-  | 
traduced,  in  order  that  the  free  lime  may 
soak  out.  this  lime  being  very  injurious  to 
animal  life.  ; 

The  bottom  of  the  Aquarium  must  be 
covered  with  gravel  and  sand,  not  only  from 
its  pleasant  look,  but  that  the  burrowing 
'animals  may  have  a Held  lor  their  labours  ; 
the  yellow  earthy  sand  must  be  avoided,  as 
it  tinges  the  water  with  ochre. 

The  sea-water  must  be  got  from  the  clear 
open  sea,  out  of  the  reach  of  rivers,  and  the  1 
cask  to  contain  it  should  be  either  new,  or 
at  least  nothing  deleterious  to  animal  life 
should  have  been  held  in  it  previously,  such 
as  spirits,  wine,  chemicals,  or  acids.  A cask 
made  of  fir  is  preferable  : the  casks  in  which 
wine  is  kept  are  generally  made  of  oak,  the 
tannin  and  gallic  acid  of  which,  by  their  ( 
astringency,  turn  the  animal  integuments 
into  leather  ; if  nothing  but  an  oak  cask  can 
be  obtained,  it  should  be  well  seasoned  for 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  used,  by  filling 
it  with  water,  which  should  be  changed  every 
day.  If  only  a small  quantity  of  water  be 
required,  stone-ware  jars  are  best.  Mr. 
Gosse  finds  that  the  best  plants  for  a marine 
Aquarium  are  sea-weeds  ol  the  red  and 
preen  orders,  lie  particularly  specifies  the 
Phyllophora  rtilens,  the  various  species  of 
the"  elepant  genus  GrlffUlisia,  and  the  no  less 
beautiful  Jiryopsis.  The  Ulna  latimma, a 
sea-weed  easily  procured  on  every  shore,  he 
finds  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  seeing  that  the 
pieces  of  rock  to  which  the  plants  arc  at- 
tached should  be  ns  clean  as  possible  : any 
adhering  sponges  should  be  carefully  scraped 
off,  as  they  are  sure  to  die,  and  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  they  then  emit, 
corrupts  the  water  and  turns  everything 
black.  . ..  . 

If  the  plants  assume  an  orange  hue,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  they  are  not  in  a healthy 
state;  they  must  be  tuken  up,  and  the 
diseused  parts  cut  nwaj*.  Any  of  the  ani- 
mals which  die  should  also  be  as  soon  as 
possible  taken  out. 

It  is  necessary  occasionally,  too,  that  tne 
water  should  be  artificially  aerated.  The 
simplest  way  is  by  pouring  the  water  from  a 
little  height,  so  that  the  particles  of  water 
may  imbibe  air  and  pet  rid  of  some  of  “ the 
animal  excretions  which  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension. which  thus  become  chemically 
changed  and  deprived  of  their  putrescent 
(.utilities.  This  is  wlint  takes  place  in 
nature.  By  the  perpetual  dashing  of  the 
waves  against  the  shore,  and  especially 
neninst  the  rugged  rocks,  on  immense  quan- 
tity of  air  becomes  entangled  in  the  form  of 
minute  bubbles,  which  by  the  various  cur- 
rents are  diffused  through  tile  sen,  and  even 
carried  to  considerable  depths,  before  they 
rise  to  tile  surface  and  become  dissipated. 
Thus  the  violent  agitation  of  the  sen  is  a 
powerf  ul  agent  in  its  purification.  One  of  the 
simplest  modes  by  which  this  object  can  be 
effected  is  the  drip-glass.  I have  been  ac- 
customed to  suspend  over  the  Aquarium  a 
perforated  bell-class  ol  suitable  size,  into 
the  orifice  ol  which  a bit  of  sponge  may  be 


pushed,  or  a cork  drilled  with  small  bole*, 
l'lie  cord  which  su«|«uds  the  drip-glnas  |i 
passes  over  a pulley  at  the  top  of  the  window,  i 
*o  us  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
Every  mornin*  sufficient  waterfrom  the  lank 
is  drawn  or  clipped  off  to  fill  the  drip-gla**. 
which  i*  then  hoisted  to  it*  full  height.  The  i 
content*  run  out  in  Blender  stream*,  or  in  j 
a rapid  succession  of  drop*,  which.  pas»ing 
through  some  four  or  five  feet  of  air  before  • 
they  reach  the  tank,b-eome  effectually  puri- 
fied." (Gobsk’s  Aquarium  p.  2.'2.) 

As  a great  deal  of  water  daily  evaporates, 
and  as  only  the  pure  water  rises  in  vapour, 
it  is  neces»ary  every  now  and  then  to  add 
pure  fres-h  water,  to  replace  what  is  lost.  A 
glass  cover,  however,  greatly  prevent*  lots 
from  evaporation. 

By  meuns  of  the  Aquarium,  the  singular 
habits  of  many  water  animal*  may  be 
studied.  Some  naturalists  bad  invented  *m 
apparatus,  by  which  they  could  go  down  into 
the  sea.  and  attempt  to  notice  the  ways  of  the 
curious  creatures  which  there  take  up  their 
abode.  We  never,  however,  beard  of  any  , 
practical  results  arising  from  this  awkward 
and  dangerous  as  wi  II  as  difficult  mode  of 
observation.  The  vi-itors  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  whether  scientific  or  not,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  l«eautiei  of  the 
numerous  Actinia  which  there  display  their 
charms  like  so  many  opening  flowers.  The 
hermit  crabs  crawl  about  and  vibrate  their 
singular  pedicelleil  eyes,  and  beautifully 
jointed  antenna  and  feelers.  Shrimps  and 
curious  fish  swim  about,  quite  apparently  at 
borne,  and  feed  among  the  gracefully  droop- 
ing  sea-weeds,  which  hung  in  tufts  from  the  , 
rocks.  Even  dead  shells  are  covered  with 
innumerable  living  beings,  which  open  and 
shut  their  wonderful  ciliary  processes,  os 
they  take  their  microscopical  food.  Unless 
a person  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  or  had  good 
correspondents  there,  it  would  be  difficult, 
utid  expensive  besides,  to  keep  a marine 
Aquarium:  but  any  one  with  n simple  glass 
dish,  and  a few  fresh-water  fishes  and  plant*, 
may  keep,  nnd  with  a little  care  keep  long 
and  in  health,  a most  pleasing  fresh-water 
Aquarium,  the  objects  in  which  would  afford 
a constant  soun-e  of  amusement.  To  the 
work  from  which  we  have  quoted,  we  refer 
the  reader  who  desires  to  form  an  Aquarium, 
or  to  see  the  valuable  and  interesting  re- 
searches which  may  be  made  by  one  who 
possesses  a well-stocked  tank,  even  when  for 
removed  from  the  soundiug  sea. 

ARCHEGOS  AURUS.  [See  Atateo*, 
above.] 

ASTERACANTIIIOX.  a genus  of  Star- 
fishes, several  sjiecies  of  which  are  tolerably 
abundant  on  our  own  shores,  but  they  are 
generally  described  under  the  better-known 
generic  title  of  Urastcr.  Tne  development 
of  the  young  has  been  especially  investi- 
gated by  Sats  nnd  Muller  : and  still  more 
recently  b\  Prof.  Wyviile  Thomson,  who  has 
published  a lengthened  pnj«cr  on  this  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  senes  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 

ASTEROLEPIS.  A genus  of  Ganoid 
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fishes,  found  in  a fossil  state  in  the  old  red 
sandstone.  The  head  of  this  was  covered 
with  bony  plates,  which  were  fretted  with 
star-like  tubercles,  whence  the  name  ( aste - 
rolepis,  i.  e.  star-scales) ; the  body  was 
covered  with  bony  scales  which  were  beau- 
tifully sculptured.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  who 
bus  tuken  the  Asterolopis  as  the  subject  of 
an  admirable  volume,  in  which  he  contro- 
| verts  the  views  of  creation  propounded  in  the 
“ Vestiges  of  Creation,”  remurks  on  these 
I scales  : **  I have  seen  a richly  inlaid  coat  of 
mail,  which  was  once  worn  by  the  puissant 
Charles  the  Fifth:  hut  its  elaborate  carvings, 
though  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  were  rude  and  unfinished,  compared 
with  those  which  fretted  the  armour  of  the 
Asterolepis.”  The  fish  was  of  large  size, 
equalling  in  that  respect  a large  Porpoise, 
and  sometimes  attaining  much  greater  di- 
mensions. Mr.  Miller  believed  that  its  verte- 
bral column  was  cartilaginous,  like  that  of 
the  sturgeon,  while  its  outer  covering  was 
composed,  as  in  the  Lepidosteus  of  America, 
and  the  Polypterus  of  the  Nile,  of  strong 
plates  and  scales  of  solid  bone.  Its  teeth 
partook  of  the  characters  of  both  the  fish  and 
reptile  classes:  the  outer  row  being  thickly 
set  as  in  the  fish,  while  the  inner  row  was 
i thinly  set  as  in  the  reptiles, 
j ^ Remains  of  this  curious  fish  occur  at 
Stromness,  and  at  other  places  in  the  Orkney 
i Islands. 

j A VICULARIA.  A term  applied  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  developments  generally  at- 
tached to  the  cells  of  the  polypidoms,  in  that 
class  of  zoophyte-like  molluscs  termed 
Pobjzoa  or  Bryozna.  These  uppendages  are 
of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  bird’s-heud  pro- 
cesses or  Avicularia , properly  so  called,  and 
the  vibrating  filaments,  or  Vibracula.  The 
former  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  a bird’s 
head,  having  parts  severally  called  the  body, 
hinge,  and  stalk,  and  beiiig  also  furnished 
with  a special  moveable  piece,  which  exhibits 
the  characteristic  shape  us  well  as  action 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  wide-eaping  Goat- 
suckers ( Cupri/nulgvJcc).  The  Vibracula  dis- 
play  a less  complicated  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a simple  filament  which  is  set  in  con- 
stant motion  by  contractile  substance  lodged 
within  a tubular  portion  on  which  it  rests. 
[See  Bisyozoa,  in  this  Supplement.] 


BALiENICEPS  REX.  The  scientific 
names  given  by  Mr.  John  Gould.  F.R.S.,  to 
a remarkable  bird  closely  allied  to  the 
Storks  and  Herons.  It  is  better  known  by 
the  English  titles  of  the  Khoebird  and 
Whale -headed  Stork.  In  the  yeur  1800  an 
indefatigable  naturalist.  Mr.  Petherick.  H.M.  I 
Vice-Consul  at  Khartoum,  attempted  to  j 
transmit  to  this  country  from  the  Nile  a | 
most  valuable  collection  of  rare  animals, 
consisting  of  three  African  Elephants,  a j 
young  male  Hippopotamus,  u Monkey  ( Colo - 
f/u a),  two  Rhinoceroses,  and  eleven  birds  ; I 
but  out  of  all  these  only  the  Hippopotamus 
and  two  Whale-headed  Storks,  reached  Eng-  ' 
land  alive,  and  both  the  birds  have  since 
died.  The  Balamieeps.  dead  specimens  of 
which  were  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parkyns  in  18.>0,  is  an  inhabitant  | 


of  the  Upper  or  White  Nile.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  this  bird  has  re- 
ference, as  the  generic  name  implies,  to  the 
singular  form  and  hulk  of  the  bill,  which  is 
much  longer  than  the  head,  and  shuped  like  ! 
an  inverted  shoe  or  boat.  By  the  Arabs  the  ' 
Balamieeps  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Abou  I 
makouh,"  which  means  literally  the  “ father 
of  the  shoe.”  At  first  Mr.  Gould  was  in- 
clined to  regard  this  bird  ns  a kind  of  Pelican, 
whilst  other  ornithologists  thought  it  most 
closely  ullied  to  the  Boutbill  properly  ho 
cu  led,  a South  American  bird,  which  exhibits 
a similar  form  of  beak.  The  latter,  however, 
is  a much  smaller  bird,  and  is  moreover  fur- 
nished with  a curiously  pectinated  claw  at- 
tached to  the  middle  toe,  besides  exhibiting 
other  characters  which  render  it  distinct. 
[See  the  art.  Boatuill,  p.  79.]  The  living 
specimens  formerly  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens were  hatched  under  hens  at  Khartoum,  a 
town  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  White  and 
Blue  Niles,  the  eggs  having  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Petherick ’s  hunters  ‘‘from  nests  of  I 
this  bird  found  in  the  reedy  marshes  of  the  I 
regions  traversed  by  the  upper  branches  of 
the  White  Nile.”  As  already  hinted,  the  ! 
affinities  of  the  Bulieniceps  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  ; but 
the  question  seems  now  pretty  well  set  at 
rest, especially  since  the  reading  of  a paper 
before  the  Zoolugicul  Society  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Bartlett,  who  finds  a curious  confirmation  of 
the  view  above  udvoeated  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  so-called  “ powder-down 
patches”  are  less  complicated  in  Balamieeps 
than  in  Cancroma,  in  which  respect  the 
Herons  form  an  intermediate  type.  The 
Shoebirds  have  only  one  pair  of  these 
“ patches,”  as  also  occurs  in  Eurypyya  (an 
aberrant  form  of  Heron) ; the  Bitterns  have 
two  pairs,  the  true  Herons  three  puirs,  und 
the  Cancroma,  or  Boutbill  proper,  four 
pairs.  Seeing  the  curious  results  thus  ob- 
tained, ornithologists  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low up  Mr.  Bartlett's  interesting  observa-  | 
tions,  and,  in  all  future  determinations  of 
affinity,  pay  due  regard  to  the  form,  number, 
and  arrangement  of  the  hitherto  little- 
regarded  “ powder-down  patches.” 

B AL..ENODON.  A genus  of  extinct 
whales  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition,  in  the  red 
erug  deposits  of  Suffolk.  Portions  of  ribs, 
entire  teeth,  and  ear-bones  (eetotolites),  all 
bearing  evidences  of  being  much  water- 
worn,  are  the  principal  indications  of  the 
former  existence  of  these  huge  leviathans  of 
the  deep.  They  ore  constantly  associated 
with  those  phosphate  nodules  (cops,  or 
coprolites  as  they  are  erroneously  called) 
which  occur  so  abundantly  in  these  strata  ; 
and  one  not  unfreqiientlv  finds  them  im- 
bedded in  a pseudo-coprilitic  mass,  forming 
a kind  of  nucleus  for  the  concretion.  The 
whule-ear- stones,  to  which  Prof.  Owen  ap- 
propriately gave  the  name  of  “ Cetotolites,” 
form  the  harder  portion  of  the  entire  ear- 
bone  (petro-tym panic),  the  two  elements 
having  alwavs  been  rudely  lorn  from  each 
other  by  the  rubbing,  rolling,  and  erosion  of 
oceanic  currents.  They  exhibit  the  ehu- 
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raeteristio  cnnchoidul  form,  and  have  an 
extremely  dense  texture.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a great  variety  of  these  tertiary 
whales,  but  we  have  no  accurate  duta  by 
which  to  determine  their  several  skeletal 
peculiarities. 

BRONTOZOUM  GIGAS.  The  name 
given  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  an  extinct 
bird,  the  impressions  of  whose  feet  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  red  sandstone 
deposits  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut.  In 
the  first  instance,  these  appearances  were 
made  known  to  science  under  the  more 
simple  title  of  OrnilJiicnites  giganteus.  By 
whatever  name  they  are  called,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  struthious 
birds  were  four  times  the  size  of  our  living 
African  Ostrich,  and,  in  all  probability, they 
closely  resembled  it  in  form,  structure,  and 
mode  of  living. 

BRYOZOA.  This  term  is  synonymous 
with  PoLYZOA,  and  is  employed  to  denote  a 
class  of  mplluscous  animals,  the  species  of 
which  were  until  late  years  invariably  as- 
sociated with  the  Polyps.  The  Sea-mat 
( Flustra  Joliacea)  so  common  on  our  coasts, 
may  be  tuken  as  a type  of  the  group,  and  of 
this  zoophyte  we  have  already  given  a de- 
scription at  p.  238.  The  Bryozoa  are  polyp- 
like animals,  forming  colonies,  as  it  were, 
and  depending  for  their  mutual  support  on 
the  presence  of  numerous  horny,  closely- 
aonnected  cells,  the  aggregate  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  so-called  polvpidom.  This 
1 support  or  framework  is  usually  more  or 
less  branched,  someiimes  in  a flat  leafy 
manner,  at  other  times  in  a tubular  and 
finely  dendritic  torm.  The  mouths  of  these 
minute  creatures  are  surrounded  by  non- 
wontractile  ciliated  tentacles,  and  the  anal 
opening  lies  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Some  species  occur  in  fresh  waters, 
the  majority  being  marine.  The  former 
have  been  carefully  figured  and  described  by 
Prof.  Allman,  F.R.S.,  in  a publication  of 
the  Ray  Society;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Busk, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
and  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Micro- 
scopical.  Journal. 

C AMPTJL  A OBLONG  A.  The  names  given 
by  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.L.S.,  to  a peculiar  en- 
tozoon  found  infesting  the  liver-ducts  of  the 
common  Porpoise.  This  little  fluke-worm 
is  distinguished  from  those  of  the  genera 
Distoma  and  Fasciola , by  its  possessing  a 
zigzag-shaped  alimentary  canal.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  see  the  above-mentioned 
author’s  vniious  papers  in  the  Linnean 
1 Society’s  Transactions. 

CAPITOSAURUS.  A generic  name  ap- 
plied by  MUnster  to  a certain  species  of  the 
labyrinthodont  reptiles.  It  is  the  L.  arena - 
ecus  of  Owen.  [Sec  Labykinthodon,  below.] 

C ARC1I ARO DON.  Under  this  generic 
title  are  included  those  large  extinct  Sharks, 

1 whose  teeth  verv  closely  resemble  those  of 
1 the  existing  White  Sharks.  These  fossil 

emains  occur  only  in  ft  very  fragmentary 
1 condition,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
teeth  and  the  bodies  of  vertebra:,  all  being 

very  much  water-worn.  These  organic  d£-  i 
bria  are  found  in  the  red  crag  deposit*  of 
the  Suffolk  coast  ; and  from  the  large  size 
of  some  of  the  teeth,  which  occasionally 
measure  as  much  as  nix  inches  in  longitudinal 
diameter,  it  has  l»een  conjectured  that  some 
of  the  species  of  this  genus  attained  & length 
of  no  less  than  sixty  feet. 

CATURIDiE.  A family  of  extinct  fishes, 
whose  fossil  remains  occur  abundantly  in  the 
lias  formation.  They  were  ganoids  powe»«-  i 
ing  a homocercal  or  equally  developed  tail  : j 
but  the  spines  supporting  the  caudal  fin  were 
unsymmetrically  developed.  The  family 
comprises  a large  number  of  genera,  but  none 
of  them  are  represented  by  species  now  liv- 
ing. The  North  American  Lepidosteus  is  the 
nearest  approach.  One  8|>ecies  of  Caturus  ( C- 
similis)  is  found  in  the  chalk. 

CETIOSAURUS.  Under  this  generic  title 
Prof.  Owen  long  ago  indicated  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  ancient  crocodiles,  who-e 
length  and  bulk  must  have  been  something 
prodigious.  Their  fossil  remains  consisting 
of  vertebra:  occur  in  the  Oolitic  and  Weal- 
den  formation,  these  bones  being  what  is 
termed  opisthoccelian.  that  is.  having  their 
centra  or  bodies  convex  or  flat  anteriorly 
and  concave  behind.  For  minute  details  the 
reader  should  consult  Owen's  Report  on 
British  Fossils  in  the  British  Association's 
volume  for  1841. 

CETOTOLITES.  Fossil  whale  ear-bones. 
[See  BaljjxoDON,  above.] 

CHCER0P0TA31US.  A genus  of  Pachy- 
derm quadrupeds,  founded  by  Cuvier  on  t 
fossil  remains  associated  at  Montmartre  with 
those  of  the  Palseotherium  and  Anoplo- 
therium.  In  the  Isle  of  \N  ight,  near  R>  de. 
the  Rev.  D.  Fox  discovered  some  remains 
of  this  interesting  animal.  The  quadru- 
ped seems  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  j 
Peccaries,  at  present  abundant  in  the  woods 
of  South  America.  Professor  Owen  has 
shown  that  the  structure  of  some  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  form  of  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 
manifest  a marked  approximation  to  the 
feline  type.  He  alludes  to  the  occasional 
carnivorous  propensities  of  our  common  hog, 
and  shows  that  the  extinct  Charopoiamus 
was  still  better  adapted  by  its  dentition  for 
predaceous  habits, and  “presents  an  interest- 
ing exam  pie  of  one  of  those  links,  completing 
the  chain  of  nffinities,  which  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  have  interrupted,  as  it 
were,  and  for  a time  concealed  trom  our 
view."  He  shows,  too,  that  it  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the  living  sub  genus  of  the  family 
to  which  the  Chccroj»otnmus  is  most  nearly 
allied,  is  an  inhabitant  only  of  South 
1 America.  “ where  the  Llama  and  the  Tapir, 
the  nearest  living  analogues  of  the  Anoplo- 
therian  and  Palteotherian  associates  of  the 
Chccropotamus  now  exist,  and  which  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  a genus,  Hacrau- 
| chenia.  which  connects  the  Llama  with  the 
| Palseothere.’’ 

1 CIMOLIORNTS.  Tn  the  chalk  near  Maid- 
1 stone,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  found  frag-^ 
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merits  of  fossil  bones,  which  Professor  Owen  ' 
believes  to  have  belonged  to  the  shaft  of  tire 
humerus  of  a long-winged,  web-footed  bird,  | 
I equalling  the  gigantic  Albatross  in  size.  To  , 
; these  remains  the  learned  Professor  has  given  ! 
the  name  of  Citnoliornis  diomedeus,  or  Long-  - 
winged  Bird  of  tire  chalk.  It  is  singular  ! 
| how  few  really  fossil  remains  pf  birds  have 
been  found  in  England,  while  the  remains  of 
the  other  classes  of  vertebrata  are  far  from 
uncommon.  The  slight  texture  and  spongi-  | 
ness  of  the  bones  of  birds  do  not  admit  of 
their  preservation.  The  late  Keeper  of  the 
Mineralogical  Department  in  the  British  i 
Museum  figured  the  fossil  cranium  of  a bird 
which  was  found  in  the  London  clay  at  the 
Island  oi  Sheppy.  Mr.  Kbnig  regarded  this  | 
as  a species  of  Gull,  but  Professor  Owen  has  I 
shown  that  it  must  have  belonged  with  much 
more  probability  to  a bird  of  the  Kingfisher  I 
■ family,  and  has  named  it  Halcyornis. 

CLIONA.  A curious  genus  of  sponges,! 
which  have  the  singular  power  of  boring  into 
shells,  and  even  the  hardest  rocks.  This 
tunnelling  process  they  appear  to  effect  by 
means  ot  muiute  spicules,  which  project 
I from  the  surface.  The  species  are  all  ma- 
1 rine,  the  most  common  being  that  which  is 
found  attached  to  old  oyster-shells,  giving  to 
: the  valves  a honeycomb-like  appearance. 
The  above  generic  title  was  first  employed 
by  Dr.  Grant,  F.R.S.,  whose  eurlier  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  sponges  obtained 
for  him  a world-wide  repute. 

CCENURUS.  An  old  name  given  by 
Rudolphi  to  a group  of  cystic  worms,  which 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  bruins  of  the 
horse,  sheep,  and  rabbit,  but  most  commonly 
in  the  sheep.  Their  presence  is  indicated  by 
the  formidable  cerebrul  symptoms  to  which 
they  give  rise.  The  disease  thus  produced 
is  termed  the  “Staggers”  in  England  and 
the  “ Sturdy  ” in  Scotland.  The  cysts  are  now 
thoroughly  well  known  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  young,  or.  rather,  lurval  forms 
of  tape-worms.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
supposed  to  occupy  only  the  bruins  of  unimals, 
but  Dr.  Cubbold.  F.L.S.,  bus  discovered  a 
remarkable  colony  of  these  larva;  in  the 
lungs  of  u Madagascar  lemur,  which  died 
attheZool  gical  S. piety's  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  and  whose  death  was  entirely  due  to 
their  presence.  The  cysts  in  all  cases  have 

• the  form  of  vesicles,  supporting  a multitude 
of  small  processes,  which,  when  unfolded  and 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  are 
each  found  to  contain  the  heud  of  a tape- 
worm. Thus  a single  camurus  lodged  in  the 
brain  of  a sheep  will  display  two  or  three 
hundred  heud*,  und  (as  the  reader  will  find 
more  fully  explained  under  the  article  Al- 
ternation of  Generation  in  the  present 

• Supplement)  each  one  of  those  heads  is  i 
destined  to  become  a tape-worm,  or  more  ! 

• strictly  a strobila  or  tape-worm  colony,  in  i 
tiie  inte-tines  of  some  unfortunate  dog  which  I 
may  chance  to  have  devoured  the  brain  of  a 

< sheep  thus  affected. 

CoRYPHODON.  A genus  of  extinct 
: pachyderms,  whose  fossil  remains,  few  und 
very  I ragrnentury  as  regard*  the  single 
British  species,  are  found  in  eocene  forinu-  , 


tions.  With  rare  acumen.  Prof.  Owen  esta-  I 
blished  this  genus  from  the  examination  of  j 
a small  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  | 
jaw,  which  supported  an  entire  molar  tooth,  1 
und  half  of  an  adjoining  tooth.  This  im- 
perfect fossil  was  dredged  up  off  the  coast  of 
Essex,  and  has  thus  supplied  science  with 
the  means  of  determining  the  existence  of  an 
animal  ( Coryphodon  eoca-nus)  which,  in  a 
zoological  point  of  view,  forms  as  it  were  a 
link  between  the  Elephant*  and  Tapirs.  A 
second  species  from  1'  ranee  bus  recently  been 
described  by  Prof.  Hebert,  under  the  title  of 
C.  Owtnii;  this  may,  however,  on  further  [ 
evidence,  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  the 
eocene  eoryphodon,  above  mentioned. 

CTENOIDEA  and  CYCLOIDEA.  These 
terms  severally  represent  orders  of  fishes, 
thus  named  on  account  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  form  of  their  scales.  In  the 
cycloids  the  scales  have  their  posterior  bor- 
der spined,  dentuted,  or  toothed  like  a comb, 
as,  lor  example,  in  the  common  fresh-water 
Perch,  whilst  the  cycloids  have  oval  or  cir- 
cular scnles.  with  uniformly  even  margins, 
as  in  the  Roach  and  most  of  our  fresh-water 
fishes.  Very  few  representations  of  either 
of  these  orders  occur  in  the  fossil  state.  The 
two  great  orders  of  fossil  fishes  (in  Agassiz’s 
Classification)  are  denominated  Gunoidea 
and  Placoide a.  The  scales  of  the  former  are 
osseous,  thick,  angular,  and  regularly  ar- 
ranged, the  latter  occurring  in  the  form  of 
irregularly  disposed  tubercles  or  plates.  In 
both  these  orders  the  scales  are  enamelled. 
Th is  mode  of  classifying  the  fishes  into  four 
orders,  though  very  simple,  und  in  some  re- 
spects convenient,  is  now  partly  abandoned, 
as  a few  fishes  are  found  to  combine  the  cha- 
racters of  different  orders. 

CYCLOIDEA.  [See  Ctbnoidea,  above.] 

DENDRERPETON  A genus  of  batra- 
chian  reptiles,  established  by  Prof.  Owen 
from  the  examination  of  a few  small  bones 
and  teeth,  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  coal  strata  of  Nova 
Scotia.  These  remains  were  curiously 
enough  found  in  the  cavity  of  a fossil  tree 
( Sigilldria ),  the  trunk  of  which  was  ubout 
two  feet  in  diumeter.  The  only  species  at  pre- 
sent known  is  described  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  “Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,’’  under  the  title  of  D.  Acadianum. 

DENDRODUS.  A genus  of  extinct  fishes, 
whose  fossil  teeth  occur  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone beds  of  Scotland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Elgin.  On  transverse  section  (as  seen  in 
the  subjoined  figure,  p.  7(il»)  these  teeth  ex- 
hibit under  the  microscope  a beautiful  and 
singularly  complex  structure,  due  chiefly  to 
the  presence  of  radiating  lines,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre,  brunch  out  and  en- 
close leuf-like  bundles  of deutiuul  tubes.  This 
luhyrinthic  or  dendritic  character  suggested 
the  generic  name  employed  by  Prof.  Owen. 

DICHOBUNE.  An  interesting  genus  of 
extinct  quudrupeds,  presenting  marked  af- 
finity to  the  Ruminants,  and  coming,  as  it  I 
were,  between  them  and  the  Anoplntiicrium.  ! 
under  which  latter  title  two  members  of  the 
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frenu8  were  originulty  described  by  Cuvier. 
These  species  ore  Anoplotherium  ninux  and 
Anoplntherium  leporinum.  Prof.  Owen,  in  his 
recent  systematic  summary  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, speaks  of  a new  species  ( Dichnbune 
ovina\  which  lie  has  “ founded  upon  an  al- 


TRANSVER8E  RFC!  ION  OF  THE  TOOTH  OF 
DENURODOS. 

most  entire  lower  jaw,  with  the  permanent 
dental  series  (wanting  only  the  four  middle 
incisors),  which  now  forms  part  of  the  pu- 
lteontological  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.” These  fossils  occur  in  eocene  for- 
mations, the  last-named  having  been  found 
in  Hampshire. 

DICHODON.  A genus  of  extinct  animals 
closelv  allied  to  Diehobune,  and  whose  fossil 
remains  also  occur  in  the  upper  eocene  strata 
of  Hampshire.  At  present  only  one  species 
has  been  determined,  and  this  the  distin- 
guished palaeontologist  above  mentioned 
judges  to  have  been  about  the  size  of  our  exist- 
ing fallow-deer.  It  is  called  Dichodon  ewpi- 
datus , its  specific  nomenclature  having  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  points  or  cusps 
surmounting  the  crowns  of  the  unworn  molar 
teeth.  Prof.  Owen  supposes  that  its  food  did 
not  entirely  consist  of  vegetable  matters. 

DICYNODON.  A curious  reptile,  the 
remains  of  which  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bain  in  a fossil  state  in  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Africa.  This  singular  animal 
was  described  in  18-15  by  Professor  Owen. 
He  named  it  Dicynodon  from  the  most  im- 
portant character  of  the  genus,  the  possession 
of  two  large  tusks,  like  those  of  the  walrus, 
and  which  were  probably  used  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence.  This  creature  seems 
to  have  united  in  its  structure  the  characters 
of  the  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises.  It 
appears  from  the  geological  observations 
of  Mr.  Bain  and  others,  that  there  formerly 
existed  in  Southern  Africa  a great  salt-water 
lake  or  inland  6eu,  now  dried  up  and  con- 
verted into  dry  land,  but  which,  when  covered 
with  water,  was  tenanted  by  these  anomalous 
creatures.  Professor  Owen  described  three 


species  : the  first  he  named  l).  lartrlirrpx, 
from  its  analogies  with  the  lizards  : a restora- 
tion of  thi«  by  Mr.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  as  lug  as  the  Walrus 
or  Morse,  that  characteristic  denizen  of  the 
Arctic  Seas.  In  the  remains  of  this  there  is 
an  exhibition  of  unusual  strength  in  the 
bones  of  the  face  ; there  is  no  mark  of  anv 
other  teeth  than  the  two  large  tusks  which 
give  the  peculiar  character  to  the  animal. 
The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws 
seems  to  have  been  sheathed  with  horn,  at  in 
the  Tortoises,  that  horn  which  makes  a bite 
from  some  of  the  larger  specimens  so  for- 
midable. 

Professor  Owen  gave  the  name  of  D.  textu- 
dinifomiis  to  a second  species  from  its  having 
considerable  resemblance  to  a tortoise.  To 
a third  species,  with  the  tusks  placed  far  be- 
hind the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  with  the  head 
apparently  having  had  a form  somewhat 
resembling  that  which  gives  it-*  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy to  the  owl,  the  professor  applied 
the  name  D.  xtrigiceps.  The  nearest  analogue 
: to  this  genus  is  a reptile  named  Rhyneho- 
1 saurus.  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
I England. 

| Professor  Owen  has  remarked  that  **  some 
bones  of  the  back,  or  vertebra,  by  the  hollow- 
I ness  of  the  co-adapted  articular  surfare*. 
indicate  these  reptile*  to  have  been  good 
swimmers,  and  probably  to  have  habitually 
existed  in  water  ; but  the  construction  of  the 
bony  passages  of  the  nostrils  proves  that 
they  must  have  come  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  air.” 

DIMORPIJODON.  A genus  of  Pterodac- 
tvles,  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the 
lower  liassic  deposits  of  Lj’me  Regis. 

DINOSAURIA.  An  order  of  gigantic  rep- 
tiles, whose  fossil  remains  abound  in  the  , 
Oolite  and  Wealden  formations.  It  includes 
such  genera  as  Iguanodon,  iJegalosaurus , and 
Hylccosaurits , whose  restored  forms  are  so 
admirubiy  represented  in  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

DIPTIYLLOBOTHRIUM.  The  generic 
name  given  by  Dr.  Cobbuld.  F.L.S..  to  a 
remarkable  form  of  Tape  worm  which  dwell* 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  common  Por- 
poise. At  present  only  one  species  is  known  . 
( D . stcmmarephalumi  ; this  attains  a length  j 
of  about  ten  feet.  The  head  is  so  small  as 
to  be  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
under  low  magnifying  powers  it  is  seen  to 
support  two  elegant  leaf-like  appendages  or 
suckers,  one  on  either  side,  their  combined 
outline  presenting  a festooned  appearance; 
hence  the  generic  and  specific  name  adopted. 

DIPROTODON.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
durine  his  expeditions  into  trie  interior  of 
the  Australian  continent,  obtained  a large 
number  of  fossil  mammalian  remains  from 
old  caverns,  similar  to  the  well-known  bone 
caves  of  this  country.  Among  these  frag- 
ments was  a large  tooth,  which  Prof.  Owen* 
in  the  year  1S387  determined  to  be  that  of  a 
gigantic  marsupial,  allied  to  the  Kangnroos, 
but  having  remarkable  affinities  to  our  large 
non  mari-upial  pachyderms.  Subsequent  cx- 
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plorntions  brought  to  lieht  other  portions  of 
the  skeleton,  and  at  length  an  entire  skull 
was  safely  deposited  in  the  pulteontologicui 
collection  of  the  British  Museum.  The  head 
of  this  kangaroo-like  quadruped  ( Diprotodon 
Australis)  attuined  a length  of  fully  three  feet, 
its  width  being  correspondingly  great.  In 
regard  to  the  teeth  and  other  skeletal  pecu- 
liarities, Prof.  Owen  observes,  that  “ like  the 
contemporary  gigantic  sloth  in  South  Ame- 
I rica,  the  Diprotodon  of  Australia,  while  re- 
1 taining  the  dental  formula  of  its  homologue, 
shows  great  and  remarkable  modifications  of 
its  limbs.  The  hind  puir  were  much  shortened 
and  strengthened  compared  with  those  of  the 
kangaroo  ; the  fore  pair  were  lengthened  as 
well  as  strengthened  ; yet,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Megatherium,  the  ulna  and  radius  were 
maintained  free,  and  so  articulated  os  to 
give  the  fore  paw  the  rotatory  actions.  These 
in  Diprotodon  would  be  needed,  as  in  the 
herbivorous  kangaroo,  by  the  economy  of  the 
marsupial  pouch.”  At  present  only  one 
species  of  this  genus  is  known,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  skull  just  mentioned 
having  been  found  in  a lacustrine  formation, 
it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  animal 
lived,  geologically  speaking,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  at  least  not  earlitr  than 
the  pleistocene  period. 

DOLICHOSAURUS  LONGICOLLIS. 
The  scientific  names  applied  by  Prof.  Owen 
to  a small  extinct  lizard,  whose  fossil  skele- 
tal remains  are  found  in  the  Wealden  for- 
mation of  Sussex.  It  appears  to  have  dis- 
played uu  almost  serpent-like  form,  as  is 
conjectured  from  the  comparatively  elon- 
gated vertebral  column  in  the  regions  of  the 
body  and  neck. 

DRYOPITII  ECUS  FONT  ANT.  Terms  | 
proposed  by  Lartet  to  characterise  a large 
Ape.  whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  a very 
incomplete  stute  in  miocene  formations.  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  its  affinities,  Prof. 
Owen  remurks,  that  “ from  the  portion  of 
humerus,  associated  with  the  jaw  of  Dryo- 
pithecu*,  the  arm  would  seem  to  have  been 
proportionally  longer  and  more  slender  than 
in  the  chimpanzee  und  gorilla,  with  a cylin- 
drical shaft,  more  like  that  in  the  long- 
armed  apes  ( Hylobatrs),  and  less  like  the 
arm  of  the  human  subject.” 

ECIl  INORTIYNCHU8.  A genus  of  the 
lAcanthocrjthala.  or  Thorn-headed  family  of 
worms.  The  species  of  this  group  of  En- 
tozoa  are  very  numerous  in  fishes,  being 
likewise  tolerably  abundant  in  reptiles  and 
mummals ; in  birds,  however,  they  arc  less 
■frequent,  and,  so  fur  as  is  at  present  known, 
they  have  never  been  found  in  man.  On 
this  score  we  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
■seeing  that  the  Kehinorhynchi  are  all  pro- 
vided witli  a proboscis  or  head,  in  most  cases 
armed  with  numerous  hooks,  by  means  of 
which  they  fasten  themselves  into  the  walls 
*>f  the  intestine  of  the  animal  they  inhabit. 
On  the  species  infesting  water-newts  (/?. 
nnlhurut ) Dr.  Cobbold.  F.L.S.,  has  recorded 
nany  particulars  in  the  22nd  vol.  of  the 
* Linnxan  Transactions.” 


ELAND.  ( Bosclaphtu oreas .)  This  mag- 
nificent animal,  the  largest  of  the  Antelopes, 
is  worthy  of  an  extended  notice.  It  is  also  ( 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Cape  Elk,  ' 
Ganna,  and  Irnpoqfoo,  the  latter  term  being 
employed  by  the  Bechuanas  and  Mutabili.  ' 
The  importance  of  this  ruminunt  will  lie 
readily  understood  when  it  is  mentioned, 
that  not  only  is  its  flesh  of  the  most  palatable  j 
and  nutritive  character,  but  breeding  experi-  | 
ments  have  recently  established  the  fact  that 
it  may  he  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  this 
country.  Elands  are  now  flourishing  nut 
on  y in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Menagerie, 
Regent’s  Park,  hut  ulso  in  the  more  extended 
demesnes  of  Viscount  Hill  at  Ilawkstone 
Park  in  Shropshire,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bredalhaue  at  Taymouth.  | 
Elands  were  first  imported  into  England  by  I 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  in  1810,  several  being 
afterwards  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Zoolo-  | 
gleal  Society.  A full-grown  Eland  is  capable  1 
of  attaining  a weight  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  pounds,  and  not  long  ago  a 
very  fine  specimen,  bred  and  fattened  in  this  ! 
country,  was  slaughtered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  testing  its  epicurean  qualities; 
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royalty,  both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  ( 
the  Channel,  pronouncing  the  venison  to  he  j 
of  first-rate  quality.  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris, 
in  His  charming  folio  volume,  entitled 
“Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  Southern 
Africa,”  speaks  of  this  food  in  the  following  I 
amusing  and  laudatory  terms:  — “Both  in  | 
grain  and  colour  it  resembles  beef,  hut  it  is  1 
far  better  tasted  and  more  delicate,  possess  I 
ing  a pure  game  flavour,  and  exhibiting  the  I 
most  tempting-looking  layers  of  fat  and  ' 
lean,  the  surprising  quantity  of  the  former 
ingredient  with  which  it  is  interlarded  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  game  quadruped 
with  which  lam  acquainted.  The  venison 
fairly  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  us  for  the 
brisket,  that  is  absolutely  a cut  for  a mo- 
narcli  ! With  what  satisfaction  would  not 
king  Jamie  of  hunting  memory  have  drawn 
his  good  blade  adown  the  breast  of  a plump 
Eland,  to  he  rewarded  with  five  full  inches 
of  ‘prime  white  futon  that  ilk,’  instead  of 
three,  as  on  the  occasion  in  Greenwich  Park, 
when  Nigel  assisted  at  the  sylvan  ceremony! 
The  vast  quantity  of  tallow  yielded  by  the 
fat  hulls,”  adds  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  “ fur- 
nished us  with  constant  material  for  inanu- 
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facturing  (lips  in  a candle-mould  with  which 
we  were  provided  : and  during  the  greater 
part  of  our  journey  it  was  to  the  flesh  of  this 
goodly  beast  that  we  principally  looked  for 
our  daily  rations.” 

In  regard  to  the  zoological  characters  by 
which  this  gigantic  antelope  is  distinguished, 
we  may  observe  that  the  adult  male  stands 
fully  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, the  length 
of  the  body  being,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as 
nine  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail.  The  horns  are  nearly  straight, 
massive,  conical,  furnished  with  a strongly 
developed  spiral  edge,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears at  the  upper  third,  where  the  ends 
become  attenuated  and  sharply  pointed. 
In  the  female  the  horns  are  longer,  slighter, 
and  less  markedly  furrowed.  The  forehead 
of  the  male  is  clothed  with  a thick  bundle  of 
stiff,  wiry,  brownish  hairs,  the  tuft  being 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a band  of  yellow 
orange  colour.  The  ears  are  comparatively 
small,  the  muzzle  broad,  the  neck  thick,  the 
dewlap  very  prominent  and  fringed  with  long 
brown  hairs,  the  legs  rather  short,  the  shoul- 
ders and  hind  quarters  enormously  developed, 
the  fur  short  and  of  a rufous-dun  or  ashy-grey 
colour  generally,  the  tail  being  about  twenty- 
six  inches  long  and  tufted  at  the  extremity. 
The  female  exhibits  a bead-like  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  has  a more 
ferruginous  colour,  and  is  furnished  with 
four  teats.  , . 

Respecting  the  habits  of  the  Eland,  it  is 
well  known  than  it  frequents  only  the  more 
open  plains  of  the  interior,  rejoicing  espe- 
cially “ in  low  belts  of  shaded  hillocks,  and 
in  the  isolated  groves  of  Acacia  capcnsis , 
which,  like  islands  in  the  ocean,  are  scuttered 
over  many  of  the  stony  and  gravelly  plains  of 
the  interior;  large  herds  of  them  are  also  to  be 
seen  grazing  like  droves  of  oxen  on  the  more 
verdant  meadows,  through  which  some  silver 
rivulet  winds  in  rainbow  brightness  betwixt 
fringes  of  sighing  bulrushes.  Fat  and  le- 
thargic groups  may  be  seen  scattered  up  and 
down  the  gentle  acclivities,  some  grazing  on 
the  hillside,  and  others  lazily  basking  in  the 
morning  sunbeam.  Advancing,  they  appear  to 
move  like  a regiment  of  cavalry  in  single  files, 
the  goodliest  bulls  leading  the  van  ; whereas, 
during  a retreat,  these  it  is  that  uniformly 
bring  up  the  rear.”  At  one  time  Elands  were 
abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Cupe  Town,  but  now  very  few  are  found  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  colony.  Considering  the 
facilities  which  exist  for  their  destruction, 
every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  follow  up 
the  experiments  of  domestication  so  success- 
fully commenced  by  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Zoological  Society;  and  steps  should  likewise 
be  taken  to  secure  more  specimens  from  the 
colony,  ere  they  arc  driven  far  up  into  the 
interior  or  become  altogether  exterminated. 

EPYORNFS.  A bird  much  larger  than 
the  Ostrich,  which  at  one  time  must  have 
been  indigenous  to  Madagascar,  when  that 
large  island  was  perhaps  t >e  remnant  of  a 
former  vast  eastern  continent  now  sub- 
merged. From  the  eggs  of  this  bird,  which 
have  been  found  and  brought  to  Europe,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  capacious  enough  to 


hold  the  contents  of  2 hen's  eggs  of  the 
ordinary  size.  Casta  of  this  egg  may  now  be  i 
seen  in  mo»t  of  our  museums.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  egg*  art  not  always  j 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  birds  which  i 
lay  them.  Many  of  the  aquatic  birds,  and  1 
some  of  the  Gallinacea,  lay  eggs  out  of  all  j 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  birds. 

EUPLECTELLA.  A remarkable  genus  of 
siliceous  sponges.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  I 
" Transactions  of  the  Zoolozical  Society  of 
London,”  the  discovery  of  EuplecitUa  is  an- 
nounced in  the  following  manner  :— **  Mr. 
Cuming  has  entrusted  to  me  for  description,” 
writes  Prof.  Owen.  “ one  of  the  most  singular 
and  beautiful  as  well  as  the  rarest  of  the  j 
marine  productions  with  which  his  researches 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  enabled  him 
to  enrich  the  zoological  collections  of  his 
native  country.  This  production  forms 
part,  however,  of  a member  of  the  lowest 
class  of  organised  bodies,  being  the  skeleton 
or  framework  of  a species  of  sponge  belong- 
ing to  the  cylindrical  and  reticulate,  or 
Aleyouoid  family.  It  is  a hollow,  sub-cir- 
cular, slightly  conical,  and  gently  curved 
case  or  tube,  resembling  a delicate  cornu- 
copia with  the  apex  removed.  It  measure* 
eight  inches  in  length,  two  inches  across  the 
base,  and  one  inch  and  a quarter  across  the 
apex,  which  is  truncated.  The  base  or 
wider  aperture  of  the  tube  is  sub-elliptical, 
and  is  closed  by  a cap  of  coarse  and  some- 
what irregular  network,  gently  convex  ex- 
ternally, the  circumference  of  which  is  di- 
vided from  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  like  the 
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base  of  the  AtpcrfriHum.  or  water-pot  shell, 
1)3’  a thin  projecting  plate,  standing  out  h*e 
a ruff  or  frill.”  At  the  time  this  description 
was  given,  it  was  probably  little  thougot 
that  onlv  after  a period  of  some  fifteen  rear* 
had  elapsed  would  a second  example  of  till* 
6ini!ular  sponee  come  to  light,  and  still  lc** 
was  it  imagined  that  the  first  described  form 
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could  be  exceeded  in  beauty  ; yet,  such  has 
been  the  case  ; and  the  second  specimen, 
moreover,  turns  out  to  be  a distinct  species, 
i The  first  was  entitled  Euplecte.Ua  asper- 
| '.ilium,  and  that  more  recently  described  E. 
cvcumer.  In  regard  to  the  characters  of 
the  latter,  which  are  given  in  the  twenty- 
second  volume  of  the  *•  Linmeun  Trans- 
actions,” we  have  only  space  to  observe  that 
the  specimen  was  six  inches  long,  two  inches 
i wide  at  the  base,  expanded  to  the  extent 
of  another  half  inch  more  in  the  centre, 
and  contracted  at  the  apex  to  about  one 
inch  and  a quarter.  Those  who  desire  a 
| more  minute  account  of  these  lovely  gluss- 

• like  sponges,  should  consult  the  original 

• records,  especially  the  one  last  mentioned  : 
but  we  cannot  close  this  brief  res  unit!  with- 
out directing  attention  to  the  appropriate 
reflections  which  a consideration  of  these 
humble  structures  invariably  induces  in 
every  rightly  constituted  mind,  and  which, 
in  the  inst&uce  just  referred  to,  have  been 

■ expressed  by  the  distinguished  Professor  in 
the  following  terms:  — “To  the  question 
put  by  almost  everyone  to  whom  the  Euplec- 
tella  is  shown,  as  to  how  the  threads  could 
have  been  so  regularly,  yet  intricately,  inter- 
woven, I have  sometimes  replied,  that  there 
has  been  no  such  thing  as  interweaving  in 
the  case  ; thut  no  thread,  as  such,  was  ever 
laid  across  another  in  the  construction  of 
the  Euplectella  ; that  the  analogy  of  human 
textile  fa  rics  does  not  apply  to  this  beautiful 
natural  object.  The  artificial  lace-work,  the 
-several  stages  of  a complex  result,  must  be 
taken  in  the  succession  indicated  by  painful 
land  exact  calculation  ; in  organic  face-work 
different  stages  are  done  at  once.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Divine  works  surpass  those  of  man's 
utmost  ingenuity.  The  threads  of  the 
•Euplectella  were  not  first  spun  and  then 
interwoven,  but  were  formed  as  interwoven, 
the  two  processes  going  on  simultaneously, 
or  pari  passu.  Just  os  in  the  cancellous 
atructure  of  bone,  the  plates  of  bone  are 
not  first  formed  and  then  fitted  to  one  an- 
other, 09  in  building  a house  of  cards,  but  the 
forming  and  the  fitting  go  on  together  in 
the  cour«e  of  molecular  growth.  I presume 
also,  that  in  the  beautiful  object  which  we 
-call  the  Euplectella , we  have  but  its  skele- 
ton ; and  that,  in  the  living  state,  the  ex- 
luisite  structure  of  the  flinty  framework 
may  be  veiled  by  the  delicate  gelatinous  en- 
veloping organic  tissue.”  Admirable  figures 
from  which  the  one  here  given  is  a reduced 
*opy ) accompany  the  memoirs  published 
n the  Transactions  of  the  Llnmeun  and 
Zoological  Societies.  Euplectella  axperyil- 
um  forms  part  of  the  magnificent  natural 
listory  co' lection  of  Hugh  Cuming,  Esq., 

• K S.  ; whilst  E.  cucumcr  is  the  property  of 
Or.  Arthur  Farre.  F.R.S..  a distinguished 
-nember  of  the  medical  profession. 

FAIRY-SHRIMP.  A beautiful  species 
f crustacean,  found  occasionally  in  fresh- 
water po-.|*  in  thi,  country,  as  at  Blackheuth. 

I is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
- erfeetly  transparent.  Dr.  Baird  hus  dc- 
vribed  it  in  his  British  Entomostruca  : it 

• wims  on  its  back,  and  in  flue  warm  weuther 


when  the  sun  is  not  too  strong,  it  may  be 
seen  balancing  itself  near  the  surface  fcy 
means  of  its  branchial  feet,  which  are  in 
constant  motion,  and  form  a most  beautiful 
object  in  the  microscope.  On  the  least  dis- 
turbance the  Fairy-shrimp  strikes  the  water 
rapidly  with  its  tail  from  right  to  left,  and 
darts  away  to  conceal  itself  by  diving  into 
the  soft  mud,  or  amongst  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  When  put  into  a glass 
of  clear  water,  it  forms  an  attractive  sight  | 
from  its  elegant  form,  easy  and  graceful 
motions,  and  from  the  delicate  and  silvery  I 
transparency  as  well  as  its  large  black  eyes. 
Dr.  Buird  remarks,  that  the  male  is  espe- 
cially beautiful  ; the  uninterrupted  undula- 
tory  wavy  motion  of  its  graceful  branchial 
feet,  slightly  tinged  with  a light  reddish  hue, 
the  brilliant  mixture  of  transparent  bluish 
green  and  bright  red  of  its  prehensile  an- 
tennae, and  its  bright  red  tail,  with  the  plu- 
mose 6ette  springing  from  it,  all  combine  to 
make  it  an  attractive  object.  These  feet, 
when  moving,  keep  the  animal  suspended  in 
the  water,  serving  as  oars  to  the  body,  which 
may  he  likened  to  a boat.  They  cuuse  the 
water  also  in  this  boat-like  cavity  to  be  com- 
pressed, und  to  mount  up,  us  along  a canal, 
currying  in  the  current  the  particles  destined 
few  its  food  towards  the  mouth.  It  is  the 
Chirucephalua  diuplianua  of  naturalists. 

GALECYNUS.  A genus  of  fossil  carni- 
vorous mummulin,  founded  for  the  reception 
of  a curious  skeleton,  which  was  discovered 
in  a quarry  at  CEningen  by  one  of  the  work- 
men, who  sold  it  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
That  distinguished  geologist  presented  it  to 
the  British  Museum.  When  first  obtained 
it  was  invested  with  a hard  calcareous  crust, 
so  that  its  general  outline  was  alone  visible. 
Dr.  Mantell  undertook  to  work  out  the  speci- 
men. and  by  carefully  scraping  and  chisel- 
ling away  the  enclosing  mineral,  lie  succeeded 
in  exposing  the  skeleton  of  a fox-like  unimal; 
which  differs  from  our  reynard  in  its  limbs 
being  much  stouter,  and  in  its  feet  being 
much  more  elongated.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  hus  given  u history  of  the  ancient  lake 
of  CEningen,  in  the  new  series  of  the  “ Geolo- 
gical I ransactions.”  In  the  quarries  there 
many  curious  fossils  have  been  found.  Two 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  deposited 
in  the  Br  itish  Museum,  one  being  the  identi- 
cal.  specimen  of  an  undent  Salamander,  on 
winch  Scheuchzer,  more  learned  than  scien- 
wrote,  his  celebrated  treatise  “ Homo 
Diluvii Testis,"  the  other  being  the  beautifully 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Gidecf/nua  CEnin- 
ye.mLH,  or  Fossil  Fox  of  CEningen,  described 
ami  figured  by  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Mur 
chison. 

GASTORNIS  PARISIENSIS.  A large 
extinct  bird,  first  described  by  Prof.  Hebert, 
its  fossil  remuins  having  been  discovered  in 
the  lower  eocene  deposits  at  Meudon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Though  as  tall, 
and  even  more  bulky,  than  our  living  ostrich, 
its  structural  peculiarities  point  to  a closer 
uflinily  with  the  grul  tutorial  or  wading  birds. 

I GORILLA.  ( Troglodyte s Gorilla.)  So 

J»lovv  is  the  progress  of  truth  among  the  muss 
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of  human  minds,  that  ie  have  daily  to  de- 
plore  a credulity  which  asserts  the  existence 
of  things  without  any  other  foundation  than 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  fertility  of  an 
erratic  imagination  ; yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  announce- 
ment of  some  grand  scientific  truth,  or  the 
promulgation  of  a well-authenticated  fact, 
is  for  a time  cast  aside  as  frivolous  or  un- 
worthy oi  belief,  to  be  resuscitated  after  the 
lapse  of  many  bygone  years.  Thus  the 
slaves  of  credulity  and  incredulity  are  by 
turns  confounded,  whilst  the  establishment 
of  golden  precious  truth  is  slowly  and  finally 
secured.  The  history  of  the  Sea  Serpent 
may  be  taken  to  exemplify  the  rule,  whilst 
that  of  the  Gorilla  supplies  the  more  in- 
structive exception. 

About  five  hundred  years  antecedent  to 
the  Christian  era.  one  Hauno,  a Cartha- 
ginian admiral,  set  sail  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  the 
western  shores  of  Africa.  His  fleet  consisted 
of  no  less  than  sixty  vessels,  having  on  board 
thirty  thousand  souls.  After  passing  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  planting  colonies 
along  the  coast,  he  at  length  reaches  a spot 
which  is  thus  described  in  his  “ Periplus,  or 
record  of  the  voyage:— “Passing  the  Streams 
of  Fire,”  he  says,  “ we  came  to  a bay  called 
the  Horn  of  the  South.  In  the  recess  there 
was  an  island  like  the  first,  haying  a lake, 
and  in  this  there  was  another  island  lull  ot 
wild  men.  But  much  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  women  with  hairy  bodies,  whom 
the  interpreters  termed  * Gorillas.  But, 
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nnrsuine  them,  we  were  not  able  to  take  the 
men  • they  all  escaped,  being  aide  to  climb 
th!  precipices,  and  defended  themselves  with 
Diecesof  rock.  But  three  women,  who  bit 
and  scratched  those  who  led  them,  were  not 
willin»  10  follow.  However,  having  killed 
them  we  flared  them,  and  conveyed  Hie 
■ kins’ to  Cartilage  i for  we  did  not  Mil  any 
further,  as  provisions  began  to  taiL. 

Th's  extremely  brief  but  interesl.ng  narra- 
tive of  the  old  Carthaginian  navigator,  in 
111  human  probability,  relers  to  the  subject 


of  our  present  notice.  The  circumstance  of  j 
the  women  being  flayed  renders  it  highly  \ 
probable  that  they  were  rather  beasts  than  ; 
humankind,  whilst  their  hairy  covering  and 
behaviour  leave  us  in  little  doubt  as  to  their  j 
quadrumanous  origin.  The  near  approach  i 
ot  these  creatures  to  the  human  figurt  is  1 
quite  sufficient  to  account  lor  their  being  , 
described  as  men  and  women, for  subsequent  | 
history  has  shown  that  the  great  anthropoid 
apes  were  in  old  times  looked  upon  as  mon- 
strous varieties  of  our  £enua,  and  even  the 
great  Linnaeus  himself,  in  later  times,  spoke 
of  a Homo  Troglodytes,  by  which,  however, 
he  referred  to  the  Orang  and  Chimpanzee. 

In  the  year  l.rj89  of  our  era,  an  English 
sailor,  Andrew  Battel  by  name,  accidentally 
found  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Western  Tro- 
pical Africa.  He  was.  indeed,  taken  to  An- 
gola as  a prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
during  his  residence  there  became  acquainted 
with  our  anthropomorphous  ape.  He  *r**ks 
of  two  kinds  of  monsters,  namely,  the  Pongo 
and  the  Eixjodco.  The  latter  is  evidently  iden- 
tical with  the  Chimpanzee,  whilst  the  former 
is  unquestionably  a synonym  of  the  Gorilla. 

*»  The  Pongo,”  he  says,  “ is  in  all  its  propor- 
tions like  a man,  except  the  legs,  which  liave 
no  calves  ; but  he  is  of  gigantic  height-  The 
face,  hands,  and  ears  of  these  animals  are 
without  hair  ; their  bodies  are  covered,  but 
not  very  thickly,  with  hair  of  a dunnish 
colour.  When  they  walk  on  the  ground  it 
is  upright,  with  the  bunds  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  They  sleep  on  trees,  and  make  a 
covering  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain. 
They  eat  no  flesh,  but  feed  on  nuts  and  other 
fruit  ; nor  have  they  any  understanding 
bevond  instinct.  When  the  people  of  the 
country  travel  through  the  woods  they  make 
fires  in  the  nizht,  and  in  the  morning  when 
they  are  gone  the  Pongos  will  come  and  sit 
round  them  until  they  go  out  ; for  they  do 
not  possess  sagacity  enough  to  °n  more 
wood.  They  go  in  bodies,  and  kill  many 
negroes  who  travel  in  the  woods.  ^ hen 
elephants  happen  to  come  and  feed  where 
they  are,  they  will  fall  on  them,  and  so  beat 
them  with  their  clubbed  fists  and  sticks,  that 
they  are  forced  to  run  away  roaring.  The 
grown  Pongos  are  never  taken  alive,  owing 
to  their  strength,  which  is  so  great  that  ten 
men  cannot  hold  one  of  them. 
hang  upon  their  mother’s  belly  with  their 
hands  clasped  about  her  ; many  of  them  are 
taken  by  shooting  the  mothers  with poisoned 
arrows.  When  they  die  among  themselv« 
they  cover  their  dead  with  great  heaps  of  , 
boughs  and  wood.”  . ' 

Subsequent  travellers  have  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  Battel’s  statements  : but  nearly 
all  of  them  have  erred  in  describing  the 
Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  as  one  and  the  same 
animal.  The  distinguished  natural  historian 
Buffon  appears  to  have  entertained  a d«r 
persuasion  as  to  the  separate  existence  o.  the 
Pongo  or  Gorilla,  which,  however,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a large  species  of  Orang  : but  the 


posed  to  be  a large  species  oi  vi 
great  anatomist  Cuvier  contemptuously  re- 
jected Buffon’s  reasonings,  regarding  them a» 

“ nothing  more  than  Uie  imaginary  pn>duct  | 

of  his  combinations.  Thus,  fo: r a 

the  Gorilla  was  declared  to  be  a 


son  again 


myth,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  184/ 
that  science  obtained  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  huge  anthropomor- 
phous apt-.  In  April  of  that  year  Dr. 
i P.  S.  Savage,  an  American  missionary, 
i sent  a letter  to  Prof.  Owen,  enclosing  a 
| sketch  of  the  skull,  requesting  his  opinion 
: upon  it,  and  in  the  interval  he  returned  to 
America,  carrying  with  him  several  crania, 
both  young  and  adult,  of  either  sex.  These, 
! together  with  other  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton, were  forthwith  described  by  the  mission- 
ary doctor  and  Prof.  Wyman  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  '‘Journal  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Boston.”  Shortly  afterwards 
Prof.  Owen,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stutchbury, 
of  Bristol,  procured  additional  specimen's, 
descriptions  of  which  were  communicated 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  published  in 
| the  Society’s  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

I In  1849  a preserved  Gorilla  was  conveyed 
to  Paris  by  Dr.  Franquet,  a surgeon  in  the 
'French  navy;  and  this  was  followed  by 
i the  accession  of  entire  skeletons  within  the 
walls  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Hun- 
j terian  Collection  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Since  the  last-named  date  other 
specimens  have  arrived,  and  very  recently 
our  national  depftt  has  received  (by  purchase 
I from  an  enterprising  collector.  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Du  Chaillu)  several  remarkably  fine  but  ill- 
preserved  specimens,  which  may  now  be 
! *een  in  the  Museum  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal specimen  stuffed  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  a representation  of  the 
individual  last  mentioned,  being  the  same 
that  for  a season  figured  so  conspicuously  at 
the  Crystal  Puluce  at  Sydenham. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  regard  to  the  sin- 
gular history  of  this  illustrious  ape,  we  shull 
in  the  next  pluce  indicate  a few  of  its  more  im- 
portant anatomical  peculiarities.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  »n  the  main  reflect  the  opinions 
of  Prof.  Owen,  whose  examinations  and  com- 
parisons have  been  made  with  that  remark- 
able skill  and  rare  acumen  for  which  he  is 
so  distinguished  : hut  at  the  same  time  it 
must  he  acknowledged  that  the  structural 
differences  (in  respect  of  the  brain  more 
particularly)  which  are  said  to  separate  the 
higher  apes  from  man,  are  not  so  great  as  the 
learned  professor  would  have  us  suppose. 
Anatomically  speaking,  these  differences 
merely  resolve  themselves  into  a question 
of  form  and  volume  ; and.  therefore,  we 
have  always  maintained,  and  still  main- 
tain. that  the  specific  and  fumily  dhtinct- 
ne-is  of  man  rests  upon  higher  grounds  thun 
upon  the  degree  of  those  modifications 
of  the  material  fabric  which  pervade  all 
nature.  Ijnityof  plan  bespeuks  acorrespond- 
ing  unity  of  design,  and  the  faith  of  the  en- 
lightened Ideologist «»  in  no  way  disturbed 
by  the  puerilities  of  transmutation  hypothe- 
ses ; it  rather  gathers  strength  from  a contern- 
plation  of  the  marvels  of  created  life,  and 
the  beauteous  phenomena  of  its  vuried  being 
A patient  examination  of  the  skins  ami 
skeletons  of  the  Gorilla  preserved  in  our 
National  Museum,  will  enable  the  visitor  to 
observe  all  the  more  important  feature* pecu- 
liar to  this  boast.  Directing  attention  to  the 
head,  we  find  a remarkable  shortness  of  the 


neck,  which,  in  a front  view,  seems  altogether 
absent,  the  ehin  resting  on  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  ehest.  This  apparent 
abrogation  of  the  neck  is  in  part  due  to  the 
extended  development  backwards  of  the 
spines  of  the  lower  cervical  or  neck  vertebra?, 
whose  tips  form  a continuous  line  or  level 
with  the  crown  of  the  skull.  The  brain 
cavity  is  thus  placed  very  low  down,  whilst 
the  face  is  thrust  forward  so  as  to  impart  to 
j;he  beast  a peculiarly  hideous  physiognomy. 
The  superciliary  ridges  are  very  strongly 
marked,  concealing  a pair  of  comparatively 
email,  green-coloured  eyes,  in  front  of  which 
we  observe  a prominent  nose  und  un  asto- 
nishingly lurge  brute-like  mouth  furnished 
with  thick  projecting  lips  ; the  upper  one  dis- 
plays a straight  border,  looking  as  if  it  were 
trimmed  or  clipped  with  a pair  of  scissors. 
The  chin  is  inconspicuous  ; there  are  no 
eyebrows,  but  well-developed  eyelashes. 
We  may  also  note  the  small  ears,  the  wrin- 
kled and  nude  fuce,  the  large  and  wide 
shoulders,  the  huge  and  cupucious  chest,  the 
prominent  belly,  the  prodigious  arms,  and 
comparatively  short  legs  ; the  hand  is  very 
broad  and  thick,  long  in  the  palm,  the  fingers 
not  being  separated  so  low  down  us  in  man. 
This  semi-webbed  character  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  foot.  The  bucks  of  the  fingers 
are  callous  and  devoid  of  hair,  in  consequence 
of  the  habit  which  the  animul  has  of  walking 
knuckle  downwards.  The  thumb  is  short 
and  rather  narrow.  The  legs  (or  more  strictly 
the  posterior  arms)  are  relatively  short,  und 
conspicuous  for  their  uniformity  of  breudth, 
the  so-culled  calf  making  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance. The  heel  of  the  large  foot  is  pro- 
minent, the  big  toe  (or  thumb)  being  parti- 
cularly stout  and  widely  separated  from  the 
udjoining  digit  : the  breudth  of  the  sole  and 
consequent  grasp  conveying  a suggestive  no- 
tion of  its  prehensile  power. 

In  regard  to  the  skeletal  characters  of  the 
Gonllu,  these,  as  will  be  readily  supposed, 
closely  correspond  with  the  external  pecu- 
liarities above  mentioned.  The  skull  dis- 
plays a still  more  brutish  look  than  the  out- 
side  of  the  lace  and  head.  The  cranium,  in- 
deed, bus  a decidedly  eurnivorous  aspect,  as 
may  he  seen  by  its  possession  of  a remarkably 
prominent  crest,  strongly  projecting  orbital 
fidges,  broad  zygomatic  arches,  powerful 
jaws,  and  more  particularly  two  pairs  of  huee 
sharp !y  pointed  canine  teeth.  The  strength 
of  the  jaws  with  their  formidable  armature 
is  also  attested  not  only  by  their  bulk,  but  by 
the  enormously  developed  temporal  muscles, 
wl,,c!» .ttre  primarily  concerned  in  the  aetion 
of  biting  and  tearing.  Among  the  other 
Osteolugicul  features  of  the  Gorillu  are  the 
large  columnar  spines  of  the  lower  cervical 
a d upper  dorsui  vertebral,  the  remarkably 
long  and  large  scapula?,  the  broad  und  cupu- 
c*°"8 ' H'irteen  in  number  on  either  side) 
the  short  und  wide  sternum,  the  great  length 
of  the  bones  proper  to  the  urm  and  forearm 
the  long  digital  phalanges,  the  well-developed 
pelvis,  strong  femora  and  short  leg-hones, 
and,  lastly,  the  powerful  development  of  the 
osseous  elements  of  the  foot,  in  which  the 
culcaneum  or  heel-bone  is  more  especially 
significant.  J 
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Having  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  gone 
over  the  principal  external  and  internal 
characteristics  of  this  anthropomorphous 
ape,  which,  in  a structural  point  of  view,  is 
considered,  perhaps  rightly,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  human  being,  we  have  finally 
to  consider  the  habits  of  the  Gorilla  ; and 
here  it  is,  especially,  that  we  notice  how 
very  far  this  beast  is  beneath  mun,  as  respects 
intelligence,  and  the  possession  of  those  psy- 
chical endowments  which  pre-eminently  cha- 
racterise our  species,  despite  the  brutalising  , 
effects  of  ignorance  and  evil.  . 

A few  years  ago  science  had  only  acquired  ; 
the  most  meagre  details  of  the  habits  of  the 
Gorilla,  and  even  these  were  for  the  most 
part  either  stamped  with  exaggeration  or 
were  mixed  up  with  statements  altogether 
fabulous.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  present  a truthful  picture  of 
the  behaviour  of  this  beast  in  its  native 
haunts,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  tra- 
vellers’ tales  in  abundance  purporting  to  be 
the  substantial  records  of  personal  observa- 
tion. Although  a sincere  admirer  of  that 
warm  generosity  which  the  British  public 
have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  extended  to  a suc- 
cessful and  enterprising  collector,  whose 
“ Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa”  are  now 
so  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  the  author  of 
this  article,  having  careful  ly  watched  the  con- 
troversy which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  volume  has 
provoked,  gives  preference  to  other  sources 
of  information  than  are  supplied  by  the  work 
in  question.  Probably  the  best,  if  not  the  ful- 
lest, account  of  the  habits  of  the  Gorilla  which 

has  yet  been  made  public  is  that  communi- 
cated by  Prof.  Owen  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London  on  the  11th  of  January,  1859. 
This  record  appears  to  have  been  culled  with 
great  care  and  judiciousness  from  the  writ- 
ings and  statements  of  Battel,  Savage,  \\  il- 
sou,  Laboulaye,  Stutchbury,  Captain  W ag- 
statf,  and  others,  who  have  cither  resided  at 
or  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gaboon. 
The  subject  is  introduced  as  follows 

“ Gorilla-land  is  a richly  wooded  extent 
of  the  western  part  of  Africa,  traversed  by 
the  rivers  Danger  and  Gaboon,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  equator  to  the  tenth  or  fifteenth 
degree  of  south  latitude.  The  part  where 
the  Gorilla  has  been  most  frequently  met 
with  presents  a succession  of  hill  and  dale, 
the  heights  crowned  with  lofty  trees,  the 
valleys  covered  by  coarse  grass,  with  partial 
scrub  or  scattered  shrubs.  1 ruit  trees  of 
various  kinds  abound  both  on  the  lulls  and 
in  the  valleys  ; some  that  are  crude  and  un- 
cared  for  by  the  negroes  are  sought  out  and 
greedily  eaten  by  the  Gorillas,  and l as  dif- 
ferent kinds  come  to  maturity  at  different 
seasons,  they  afford  the  great  denizen  of  the 
woods  a successive  and  unfailing  supply  of 
indigenous  f ruits.  Of  these  Prof.  Owen  speci- 
fied the  following  sources 

“ The  palm -nut  (Elats  guimcnsis),  of  which 
the  Gorillas  greatly  affect  the  fruit  and  upper 
part  of  the  stipe,  called  the  cabbage.  The 
negroes  of  the  Gaboon  have  a tradition  that 
their  forefathers  first  learnt  t0  t'a.t  l,'f„ 
bace  ’ from  seeing  tiie  Gorilla  eat  it,  conclud- 
ing that  what  was  good  for  him  must  be  good 
for  mail 


-The  ‘ ginger-hread  tree’  ( 1' armarium 
excchium),  which  bears  a plum-like  fruit. 

“ The  papau  tree  ( Carica  papaya p 
“ The  banana  ( Musa  Sapientium),  and  an- 
other species  t M.  paraduntuyi ). 

“The  Amomnm  AfzdU  aud  A.  yrandi- 
flornm. 

“ a tree  with  a shelled  fruit  like  a walnut, 
which  the  Gorilla  breaks  open  with  the  blow  j 
| of  a stone. 

“ A tree,  also  botanically  unknown,  with  a 
fruit  like  a cherry. 

“ Such  fruits,  and  other  rich  and  nutritious 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  con- 
' stitute  the  staple  food  of  the  Gorilla,  as  they 
1 do  of  the  Chimpanzee.  The  molar  teeth, 

I which  alone  truly  indicate  the  diet  of  an 
j animal,  accord  with  the  statements  as  to  the 
I frugivorous  character  of  the  Gorilla  ; but 
| they  also  sufficiently  answer  to  an  omnivorous 

habitto  suggest  that  the  eggs  and  callow  brood 

of  nests  discovered  in  the  trees  frequented  by 
the  Gorilla  might  not  be  unacceptable. 

“The  Gorilla  makes  a sleeping-place  like 
a hammock,  connecting  the  branches  of  a 
sheltered  and  thickly  leaved  part  of  a tret  , , 
by  means  of  the  long,  tough,  slender  items 
of  parasitic  plants,  and  lining  it  with  the  j 
broad  dried  fronds  of  palms,  or  with  long  j 
grass.  This  hammock-like  abode  may  be 
seen  at  different  heights,  from  ten  to  forty  I 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  there  is  never  , 
more  than  one  such  nest  in  a tree. 

“They  avoid  the  abodes  of  man,  but 
are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November, 
after  the  negroes  have  gathered  their  out- 
lyiug  rice  crops,  and  have  returned  from 
the  bush  to  the  village.  So  observed  they 
are  described  to  be  usually  in  pairs,  or,  if 
more,  the  addition  consists  of  a few  young 
ones,  of  different  ages  and  apparently  of 
one  family.  The  Gorilla  is  not  greganous. 
Tiie  parents  may  be  seen  sitting  on  a branch 
resting  the  back  against  the  tree  trunk — the 
hair  being  generally  rubbed  off  the  back  of 
the  old  Gorilla  from  tnat  habit  — perhaps 
munching  fruits,  whilst  the  young  Gorillas 
are  at  play,  leaping  and  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch  with  hoots  or  harsh  cries  1 
of  boisterous  mirth. 

“ If  the  old  mule  be  seen  alone,  or  when 
in  quest  of  food,  he  is  usually  armed  with  a 
stout  stick,  which  the  negroes  aver  to  be  the 
weapon  with  which  he  attacks  his  chief 
enemy  the  elephant.  Not  that  the  elephant 
directly  or  intentionally  injures  the  Gorilla, 
but,  deriving  its  subsistence  from  the  »amc 
source,  the  ape  regards  the  great  proboscidian 
as  a hostile  intruder.  When,  therefore,  he 
discerns  the  elephant  pulling  down  and 
wrenching  off  the  branches  of  atavourite  tree, 
the  Gorilla,  stealing  along  the  bough,  strikes 
the  sensitive  proboscis  of  ihe  elephant  with 
a violent  blow  of  his  club,  and  drives  off 
the  startled  giant  trumpeting  shrilly  with 
rage  and  pain. 

“In  passing  from  one  detached  tree  to 
another,  the  Gorilla  is  said  to  walk  semi-erect 
with  the  aid  of  his  club,  but  with  a waddling 
awkward  gait  ; when  without  a stick  he  has 
been  seen  to  walk  as  a bii»ed,  with  his  hands 
J clasped  acroas  the  back  of  his  head,  instinc- 


lively  so  counterpoising  its  forward  projec- 
tion. If  the  Gorilla  be  surprised  aud  ap- 
proached while  on  the  ground,  he  drops  his 
stick,  betukes  himself  to  all-fours,  applying 
the  back  part  of  the  bent  knuckles  of  his 
fore  hands  to  the  ground,  and  makes  his  way 
rapidly,  with  an  oblique  swinging  kind  of 
gallop,  to  the  nearest  tree.  There  he  awaits 
his  pursuer,  especially  if  his  family  be  near 
and  requiring  his  defence.  No  negro  wil- 
lingly approaches  the  tree  in  which  the  male 
Gorilla  keeps  guard.  Even  with  a gun  the 
experienced  negro  does  not  make  the  attack, 
but  reserves  his  fire  in  self-defence.  The 
enmity  of  the  Gorilla  to  the  whole  negro  race, 
male  and  female,  is  uniformly  attested. 

*'  The  young  men  of  the  Gaboon  tribe  make 
armed  excursions  into  the  forest  in  quest 
of  ivory.  The  enemy  they  most  dread  on 
these  occasions  is  the  Gorilla.  If  they  have 
come  unawares  too  near  him  with  his  family, 
he  does  not,  like  the  lion,  sulkily  retreat,  but 
comes  rapidly  to  the  attack,  swinging  down 
to  the  lower  branches,  aud  clutching  at  the 
nearest  foe.  The  hideous  aspect  of  the  ani- 
mal, with  his  green  eyes  flashing  with  ruge, 
is  heightened  by  the  skin  over  the  prominent 
roof  of  the  orbits  being  drawn  quickly  back- 
ward and  forwurd,with  the  hair  erected,  caus- 
ing a horrible  and  fiendish  scowl.  If  fired  at 
and  not  mortally  hit,  the  Gorilla  closes  at 
; once  upon  his  assailant,  and  inflicts  most  dan- 
gerous, if  not  deadly  wounds,  with  his  shurp 
and  powerful  tusks.  The  commander  of  a 
Bristol  trader  told  the  author  he  had  seen  a 
uegro  at  the  Gaboon  frightfully  mutilated 
by  the  bite  of  the  Gorilla,  from  which  he  had 
recovered.  Another  negro  exhibited  to  the 
same  voyager  a gun-barrel  bent  and  partly 
flattened  by  the  bite  of  a wounded  Gorilla  in 
| its  death-struggle.  Negroes,  when  stealing 
I through  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  tropical 
forest,  become  sometimes  aware  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  one  of  these  frightfully  formidable 
i apes  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  one  of 
their  companions,  who  is  hoisted  up  into  the 
tree,  uttering  perhaps  a short  choking  cry. 

, In  a few  minutes  he  falls  to  the  ground  u 
< strangled  corpse.  The  Gorilla,  watching  his 
opportunity,  has  letdown  his  huge  hind  hand, 

I seized  the  passing  negro  by  the  neck  with 
i vice-like  grip,  has  drawn  him  up  to  higher 
I branches,  and  dropped  him  when  his  strug- 
gles had  ceased." 

The  above  account  may  be  taken  us  a fair 
record  of  the  habits  aud  prowess  of  this 
formidable  beast,  whose  strength  is  appa- 
rently equal  to  that  of  a full-grown  lion. 
The  statements  of  Ilanno  and  Battel  as  to 
the  animal’s  gregariousness  do  not  appear 
| to  be  fully  borue  out  by  recent  testimony, 
j As  to  their  reputed  misconduct  in  obliging 
negresses  to  accompany  them  to  their  sylvan 
haunts,  that  is  clearly  un  unjust  accusation. 

| Our  anthropomorphous  brother,  as  some 
I would  call  him,  is  guiltless  in  this  respect. 

It  the  brute  deserves  consideration,  it  lies  in 
: the  notorious  circumstance  that  both  parents 
, display  a most  affectionate  regard  tor  their 
I oil  spring,  not  unfrequently  risking  their 
lives  to  save  the  wee  four-handed  bairns 
from  the  clutches  of  the  naturul  history  col- 
| lector,  or  rather  from  the  negroes  who  col- 


ect  for  him.  Notwithstanding  the  expres- 
sion of  these  sympathies,  it  is  our  sincere 
desire  that  the  enterprising  Mr.  Du  Chaillu, 
or  some  other  individual  having  an  equal 
eye  to  business  and  the  requirements  of 
science,  may  yet  succeed  in  transporting 
hither  a live  member  of  the  fraternity,  whose 
animated  features  it  shall  be  our  happiness 
co  scrutinise  in  the  delightful  grounds  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Regent’s  Park. 

HECTOCOTYLUS.  A name  first  cm- 
ployed  b3*  Cuvier  to  indicate  a supposed  ge-  ! 
nus  of  animals  parasitic  on  cuttle-fishes.  It  I 
is  now’  known,  however,  that  these  Hecto-  j 
cotyli  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  de- 
tuched  arms  of  the  male  Argonaut  and  other 
allied  eephalopods.  The  arm  is  specially 
modified  into  a copulatory  organ,  which  is 
capable  of  being  periodically  castoff  aud  re- 
newed. [See  Argonaut,  p.  35.] 

IIYiENODON.  The  generic  title  of  an 
extinct  carnivorous  animul,  whose  skeletal 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  eocene 
beds  of  II ord we  11  in  Hampshire  A second 
species  occurs  in  the  miocene  strata  of  D£- 
bruge  and  Aluis  in  France.  These  quad- 
rupeds, judging  by  their  cutting  teeth,  appear 
to  have  possessed  highly  destructive  pro- 
pensities ; they  were  about  the  size  of  our 
larger  carnivora,  such  as  wolves,  leopards,  I 
or  hyaenas. 

HYL^EOSAURUS.  This  name  was  pro-  I 
posed  by  Dr.  Muntell  to  characterise  a genus 
of  huge  dinosaurian  reptiles,  whose  remains 
were  found  in  the  VVealden  strata  at  Tilgute 
Forest  in  the  year  1832.  This  gigantic  quad- 
rupedal lizard  was  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  ; it  was  furnished  with  a thick  coat  of 
mail,  consisting  of  dense  osseous  scales  or 
scutes,  like  those  of  our  existing  crocodiles, 
and  the  ridge  of  the  back  supported  a number  i 
of  these  defensive  plates, which,  however,  in 
this  situation  presented  a conical  outline, 
being  prolonged  into  most  formidable  spines. 
This  is  not  a mere  matter  of  conjecture,  be- 
cause these  structures  were  found  in  one  slub, 
at  least,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  vertebral  segments,  without  doubt  origi- 
nally occupying  the  position  so  fuithfullv 
represented  in  the  restored  forms  modelled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  Hawkins,  and  now  displuyed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds  at  Sydenham.  In 
his  excellent  Report  on  British  Fossils  com- 
municated to  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation held  at  Plymouth  in  1841,  Prof. 
Owen  refers  to  the  detection  of  this  animal’s 
fossil  remains  in  these  terms  : “ The  Hy- 
IsBOsaurus  lias  not  been  made  known,  like  the 
MegaloKuurus,  from  detached  parts  of  the 
skeleton  successively  discovered  and  analo- 
gically recomposed,  but  was  at  once  brought 
into  the  domain  of  pahcontology  by  the 
discovery  of  the  following  parts  of  the 
skeleton  in  almost  naturul  juxtaposition, 
viz.,  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  including 
ten  of  tho  anterior  vertebra  in  succession! 
supporting  asmull  fragment  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  ; the  two  coracoids,  the  coracoid 
extremities  of  both  scupului,  detached  ver-  | 
i tebrie,  several  ribs  more  or  less  complete,  and  I 
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some  remarkable  parts  of  the  dermal  skele- 
ton, including,  apparently,  enormous  ver- 
tical plates  or  spines,  arranged,  as  is  supposed, 
in  the  form  of  a median  dorsal  ridge  or  crest  of 
singular  dimensions.”  The  severul  bony  ele- 
ments have  all  been  minutely  described  in  the 
“Philosophical Transactions”  and  elsewhere, 
by  the  original  discoverer,  Dr.  Mantell,  whose 
patient  and  honest  labours  in  the  cause  of 
science  were  eventually  rewarded  by  a medal 
presented  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  To 
the  original  descriptions  Prof.  Owen  has  add- 
ed very  largely,  especially  in  the  *•  Report  ” 
above  referred  to. 

KIANG.  ( Equiis  Hemionus.')  This  com- 
paratively rare  quadruped  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  Ass  and  the  Horse.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sandy  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  at  a height  of  sixteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  here  they  herd 
together  in  small  numbers.  The  Kiang  or 
Tschiktei,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  a 
smooth  coat  and  ears  of  moderate  length; 
the  body  exhibits  a bright  rufous-bay  tint, 
the  legs  being  of  a pale  straw  colour.  A 
dark  broad  streak  runs  along  the  central  line 
of  the  back  ; but  it  is  not  crossed  by  any 
similar  band  over  the  shoulders.  The  winter 
cout  is  comparatively  thick,  curly,  and 
darker  than  in  summer.  The  males  are  fine 
animals,  standing  as  much  as  fourteen  hands 
high  at  the  shoulder ; aud,  moreover,  they 
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neigh  like  horses.  A living  specimen  was  re- 
cently brought  over  to  this  country  by  Major 
\V.  E.  Hay,  F.L.S.,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society.  This  gen- 
tleman has  given  us  a most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  the  Kiang  during 
its  tedious  and  perilous  journey  from  Fort 
Rudrtk,  in  Little  Thibet,  down  to  Kurrnchi, 
where  after  keeping  it  a month,  Major  Hay 
says  : “ I took  a passage  in  the  barque  Sum- 
ner, laying  in  a large  quantity  of  hay, 
kirhee,  and  dried  lucern,  also  grain.  The 
latter  was  worm-eaten,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  animal  could  be  induced  to  touch 
it.  Our  passage  was  very  long,  and,  the 
captain’s  people  having  unceremoniously 
used  my  provisions  to  feed  their  own  stock, 
the  Kiang  wus  twice  reduced  to  ent  the 
straw  with  which  the  sailors’  beddings  had 


been  stuffed.  This  proves  the  hardiness  of 
the  unimul.  At  first  it  refused  to  drink  any 
tainted  water  : but  before  reaching  St. 
Helena,  where  I had  to  lay  in  fresh  supplies, 
it  would  eat  or  drink  almost  anything.  The 
putting  it  on  board  ship  at  Kurrachi  wat 
very  difficult,  and  the  poor  thing  struggled 
so  much  that  it  was  painful  to  watch  it  as  it 
was  lowered  into  the  boat  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  ship.  So  anxious  were  iny  friends  con- 
cerning its  safety,  that  a lady  and  gentleman 
who  had  allowed  it  to  stand  in  their  stables, 
and  had  given  it  many  a tidbit  of  lucern, 
carrots,  &c.,  came  off  in  the  boat  with  it. 
The  sea  was  rough,  and  we  had  some  miles 
to  go  to  the  ship  : the  shaking  of  the  Bails 
frightened  it  much.  However,  at  last  it  was 
hoisted  into  the  ship  and  placed  in  a house 
which  had  been  built  for  it.  and  in  which  it 
continued  until  it  reached  England.”  This 
same  Kiang  may  now  be6een  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  Menagerie.  It  is  exceedingly  docile 
and  susceptible  of  kindness.  In  its  native 
haunts  it  appears  to  have  numerous  enemies 
besides  ourselves,  being  especially  the  victim 
of  a white  panther  and  a large  variety  of 
wolf.  Major  Huy  saw  them  ascending  and 
descending  the  hills  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
but  they  never  lost  their  footing.  They 
prefer,  however,  the  even  ground,  and  more 
particularly  unfrequented  spots  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  lakes. 

LABYRINTHODON.  A Batrachian  rep- 
tile of  very  large  size,  the  remains  of  which 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Islands.  These  large  reptiles  belonged  to 
uu  order,  the  species  of  which  at  present 
existing  on  the  globe  are  generally  of  small 
size,  and  represented  here  by  frogs,  toads,  and 
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the  water-newts.  In  Japan,  however,  there 
still  exists  a gigantic  species,  named  StcM- 
din;  but  this,  though  a giant  when  compared 
with  the  representatives  of  the  order  in 
England,  was  but  ft  dwarf  when  contrasted 
with  the  Labyrinthodon.  In  various  quarries 
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of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  in  Che- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Lancashire,  the 
! impressions  made  by  the  feet  ot  these  large 
Batrachians  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  traced 
I consecutively.  These  lootsteps  are  partly 
I concave  and*  partly  in  relief,  according  as 
they  are  on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the 
sandstone  strata;  the  impressions  in  relief  are 
only  found  on  the  lower  surfaces,  and  are 
solid  casts  of  the  impressions  made  on  the 
soft  clay  by  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the 
reptiles  as  they  crawled  along.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  any  remains  of 
bones  were  found,  to  justify  the  naturalists 
in  pronouncing  on  the  cause  of  these  im- 
pressions. Dr.  Kaup  suggested  that  they 
were  the  footmarks  of  a marsupial  animal  ; 
he  named  it  Cheirotherium , and  some  geolo- 
gists were  even  fanciful  enough  to  imagine 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  branched  sea- 
I weeds.  It  is  now  ascertained,  from  various 
I remains  of  bones  and  teeth  associated  with 
them,  that  they  were  formed  by  huge  Batra- 
I chians,  to  which  Professor  Owen  has  applied 
the  name  of  Labyrinthodon , in  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth,  the  substances 
' composing  them  being  blended  together  in  a 
very  complex  labyrinthio  manner.  The 
learned  Hunterian  Professor  has  shown  that 
the  skull  of  this  reptile  is  attached  to  the 
neck-bones  by  two  joints,  and  that  the  teeth 
are  situated  both  on  the  proper  jaw-bones, 
and  on  the  bone  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
called  “vomer;"  characters  found  at  the 
present  day  only  in  the  frogs  and  sala- 
manders. The  hind  foot,  as  in  the  frog  and 
toad,  was  much  larger  than  the  fore  loot, 
although  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  lluwkins,  following  the  in- 
dications of  Professor  Owen,  has  built  up,  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  a highly  graphic  restoration 
ot  one  of  the  two  species  of  this  remarkable 
genus.  It  will  be  thus  easily  perceived  by 
any  eye,  how  the  large  footsteps  impressed  in 
! the  sandstone  were  formed  bv  animals  walk- 
j mg  on  the  iund,  and  air-breathers,  resembling 
I in  most  points,  except  in  bulk,  the  batruchiau 
| reptiles  at  present  existing  on  the  globe. 

LEIODON  ANCEPS.  The  names  given 
by  Professor  Owen  to  a murine  Lizard,  whose 

I fossil  -keletul  remains  have  been  found  in 

I I the  chalk  of  Norfolk.  It  was  closely  allied 
| to  the  great  Aluaasaurus  [which  see  below]. 

LEPTOPLLUKON.  [See  Teleiipeton.] 

I A reptile  found  in  a fossil  state  in  the  old 

I I red  sandstone. 

j I LITHORNIS.  The  name  given  by  Pro- 
I fessor  Owen  to  the  fossil  remains  of  a bird 
1 preserved  in  the  Hunterian  collection.  Al- 
i though  the  remains  of  mammalia  are  abun- 
1 dunl  in  the  fresh-water  deposits,  and  in  the 
marine  drift  of  the  newer  pliocene  period, 

I the  traces  of  the  existence  of  birds  are  very 
seldom  rnet  with.  Professor  Owen  eusily 
accounts  for  this;  he  suys,  that  “the  light 
bodies  of  birds  float  along  on  the  surface 
after  death  ; and  for  one  bird  that  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  sediment  ut  the  bottom, 
perhaps  ninety-nine  are  devoured  before  de- 
composition has  sufficiently  advanced  to  ] 
allow  the  skeleton  to  sink." 


The  remains  of  the  Lithornis  were  found 
in  the  London  clay  of  Sheppey,  that  fertile 
tource  of  supply  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 
The  professor  believes,  and  has  given  the 
reasons  lor  his  reference,  that  the  remains 
belong  to  some  species  of  the  vulture  family, 
a.  family  of  birds  now  restricted  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  The  fossil  fruits 
described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bowerbank, 
and  collected  by  that  able  naturalist  on  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  are  mostly  referred  to 
families  of  plants  which  now  inhabit  the 
more  tropical  portions  of  the  globe  ; so  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  found  in 
a fossil  state  on  this  interesting  spot  seem 
clearly  to  show  that  at  the  time  they  were 
alive,  a warmer  temperature  prevailed. 

LOPHIODON.  A generic  title  proposed 
by  Baron  Cuvier  to  indicate  an  extinct  her- 
bivorous quadruped,  whose  fossil  remains 
were  discovered  nt  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  in  the  tertiary  beds  near  Issel 
in  Languedoc.  The  Lophiodon  wus  closely 
allied  to  our  existing  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses, 
as  shown  by  its  dental  peculiarities,  and  also 
still  more  so  to  the  extinct  Pakeottierium 
[w  hich  see  at  p.  485]. 

MACHAIRODUS  a sword;  °tfov, 

a tooth).  A genus  of  carnivorous  mammalia 
now  found  only  in  a fossil  state.  It  derives 
its  name  from,  and  is  chiefly  characterised  by, 
the  long  curved  compressed  cunine  teeth,  the 
crowns  of  which  have  finely  serrated  murgins. 
Remains  of  this  quadruped  have  been  found 
j in  several  parts  ot  Europe,  and  also  in  this 
I country.  Professor  Owen  says,  “In  this  islund, 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  drift,  there 
was  associated  with  the  great  extinct  tiger, 

I bear,  and  hyusna  of  the  caves,  iu  the  destruc- 
| tive  task  of  controlling  the  numbers  of  the 
richly  developed  order  of  the  herbivorous 
| mummalia,  a feline  animal  us  large  us  the 
, tiger,  and,  to  judge  by  its  instruments  of 
I destruction,  of  greater  ferocity."  This  crea- 
ture was  the  Muchairodus,  which  Cuvier,  from 
the  imperfect  materials  before  him,  judged 
to  have  been  a beur.  “ When  we  are  in- 
| formed,"  writes  Professor  Owen,  “ that,  in 
some  districts  of  India,  entire  villages  have 
| been  depopulated  by  the  destructive  incur- 
1 sions  of  a single  species  of  a large  feline  ani- 
mal, the  tiger,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
mun,  in  an  eurly  and  rude  condition  of  society, 

| cuuld  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  more 
I formidable  tiger,  bear,  and  muchairodus  of 
the  cave  epoch  And  this  consideration  may 
| lead  us  the  more  readily  to  receive  the  nega- 
tive evidence  of  the  absence  of  well-authen- 
ticated humun  fossil  remains,  and  to  con- 
, elude  that  man  did  not  exist  in  the  land 
which  was  ravaged  simultaneously  by  three 
such  formidable  Carnivora,  aided  in  their 
work  of  destruction  by  troops  of  savuge 
hynmas."  There  are  tine  specimens  ol  the 
teeth  of  this  animul,  and  a cust  ot  its  formi- 
dable head,  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  specimens  of  two 
species  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautley  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewa- 
lik  Hills  iu  India. 

M ACRAUCHENIA.  This  term  has  been 
given  by  Piolosor  Owen  to  a genus  ol  extinct 


camelinc  Ruminants,  whose  fossil  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  South  America. 
These  animals  were  of  gigantic  proportions  as 
compared  with  the  existing  Llamas  of  that 
continent,  which  in  other  respects,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  very  closely  resembled. 

MACROTHERIUM.  The  generic  name 
employed  by  Lartet  to  characterise  an  extinct 
edentate  animal,  whose  fossil  remains  occur 
in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Eppelsheim  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  also  in  a lacustrine  formation 
near  Auch,  Hatites-Pyrtinees.  This  animal 
formerly  represented  in  Europe  the  now 
existing  ant-eaters  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  the  Pangolins  and  Orycteropua  of  the 
adjacent  African  continent.  Its  anatomical 
peculiarities  oscillate  principally  between 
Mania  and  the  last-named  genus  ; but  it 
also  bore  some  characters  common  to  the 
sloths. 

MEGACEROS.  A genus  of  the  Deer  fa- 
mily, the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  shell  marl,  below  the 
peat  or  bog  earth.  The  gigantic  Irish  Deer 
or  Fossil  Elk,  os  it  has  been  called  ( Mega - 
ceros  hibemicus , Owen),  was  an  immense 
creature.  Specimens  have  been  found,  which 
measured,  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the 
antlers,  ten  feet  and  four  inches  ; while  the 
measurement  from  the  tip  of  one  antler  to 
another,  in  full-grown  specimens,  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  The  horns  are  very  wide, 
and  from  being  flattened  out,  somewhat  as 
in  the  Elk  or  Moose,  were  regarded  by  some 
of  the  older  naturalists  as  having  belonged 
to  a variety  of  that  animal.  To  support  these 
immense  horns,  the  vertebrie  of  the  neck 
were  of  much  larger  size  than  in  any  existing 
species  of  deer,  while  the  legs  were  of  stronger 
proportions.  The  skull  and  antlers  of  a spe- 
cimen in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  weigh  eighty-seven  pounds.  It  was 
once  thought  that  the  females  of  this  im- 
mense creature  must  have  been  horned 
equally  with  the  male,  as  in  the  recent  rein- 
deer : the  late  researches  of  Professor  Owen 
have  shown  that  the  female  was  hornless,  as 
in  our  Fallow  Deer  and  Red  Stag. 

Remains  of  this  Deer  have  been  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  different  parts  of 
England,  such  as  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Lan- 
cashire; but  they  have  never  occurred  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  met  with  in  Ireland. 
They  seem  to  have  become  extinct  before  the 
introduction  of  man  on  the  British  Islands. 
One  naturalist,  from  the  appearances  exhi- 
bited by  a perforated  rib,  thought  that  the 
hole  must  have  been  produced  by  a sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  which  did  not  penetrate 
so  far  as  to  enuse  the  animal's  death,  hut 
which  remained  long  enough  in  the  opening  I 
to  alter  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Professor 
Owen,  however,  has  shown  that  an  arrow-  I 
head,  of  the  dimensions  fitted  to  make  such 
a hole,  and  sticking  in  a rib  with  its  point  in 
the  chest,  must  have  soon  killed  the  animal, 
by  piercing  the  contiguous  viscera  nnd  pro- 
ducing inflammation.  He  shows  that  the 
instrument  which  pierced  the  rib  must  have 
been  instantly  withdrawn,  and  not  left  to 
impede  the  growth  of  the  bone,  and  con- 
cludes that,  as  male  stags  are  very  combative.  [ 


the  injury  was  most  likely  produced  by  the 
pointed  branch  of  the  formidable  antler. 

The  bones  of  the  Megaceroa  are  generally  I 
of  a dark -brown  colour,  with  patches  of  the  I 
blue  phosphate  of  iron  : and  in  some  in-  i 
stances,  the  hollows  of  the  long  bones  have  i 
contained  marrow  so  fresh  os  almost  to  re- 
semble suet. 

MICROLESTES.  A genus  of  extinct  Mar- 
supials possessing  extraordinary  palaeontolo- 
gical interest  from  the  circumstance  that  it  at 
present  constitutes  the  earliest  record  of  mam- 
malian life  upon  our  planet.  In  regard  to 
it.  Prof.  Owen  observes,  that  the  “teeth  from 
Germun  and  English  trios  indicate  a very 
small  insectivorous  quadruped,  to  which  the 
above  generic  name  was  given  by  Prof.  Plie- 
ninger.  The  German  specimens  were  dis- 
covered in  1847,  in  u bone  breccia  at  Dieger- 
loch,  about  two  miles  from  Stuttgarrit,  the 
geological  relations  of  which  are  well  deter- 
mined, as  between  lias  and  Keuper  sand- 
stone.” In  the  year  1858.  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
F.G.S.,  discovered  four  teeth  in  this  country 
at  Frome,  and  these  having  been  submitted 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  great  palaeontologist, 
were  also  determined  by  him  to  be  referable 
to  the  same  genus.  Among  living  marsu- 
pials the  Microlestes  presents  a tolerably 
near  approach  to  the  Australian  genus  Myr- 
mtcobxns , but  it  is  still  nearer  in  affinity  to 
the  extinct  Plagiaulax  [which  see  below], 

MICROTHERIUM.  A genus  of  Terr 
small  herbivorous  mammals,  whose  fossil 
remains  are  abundant  in  the  lacustrine  cal- 
careous eocene  beds  of  the  Puy-de-DOme,  in 
France.  Their  affinities  appear  to  connect 
them  in  some  degree  with  existing  ruminants, 
but  more  closely  to  the  extinct  Anoploihe- 
rium. 

MOSASATJRUS.  A genus  of  extinct  gi- 
gantic marine  Lizards, whose  skeletal  remains 
huve  been  found  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  In  England  a 
small  species  (M.  gracilis)  has  been  discovered 
in  the  county  of  Sussex.  The  skull  of  a large 
European  species  (if.  Hofmann? ) measure? 
as  much  ns  five  feet  in  length,  the  original 
cranium  being  found  at  St.  Peter's  Mount, 
near  Mnestricht,  in  the  year  1780.  A glance 
at  the  restored  Mosnsaurus  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  Garden-  at  Sydenham  will  best  con- 
vey an  accurate  conception  of  the  vast  mag- 
nitude of  this  lncertian  monster.  The  Ame- 
rican species  bus  been  named  Masasaurus 
Maximillianu 

MYLODON  ROBUSTUS.  The  combined 
generic  nnd  scientific  title  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  a remarkable  form  of  extinct  Sloth, 
whose  fossil  remains  were  discovered  in  a 
pleistocene  fluviatile  deposit  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  in  the 
year  1841.  An  almost  entire  skeleton  of  this 
animal  (which  is  here  figured)  may  be  seen 
in  tht  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  a most  excellent  state 
r preservation.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Council  of  the  College,  this  splendid  relic  of 
past  greatness  amongst  the  sloths  has  been 
specially  described  and  figured  in  a magnifi- 
cent quarto  work  bv  their  former  Hunterian 
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Professor.  The  Mylodon,  though  not  so  large 
as  the  great  terrestrial  .Megatherium,  was 
nevertheless  a formidable  creature,  measur- 
ing at  least  eleven  feet  from  the  point  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  end  of  tiie  tail.  Structurally 


it  was  closely  allied  to  the  sloths  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  like  them  obtained  its  living 
by  devouring  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
latter,  however,  it  did  not  ascend,  but  rased 
to  the  ground  by  its  prodigious  strength. 
[For  osteological  and  other  details,  see  Mr- 
lodon,  at  p.  443.] 

NOTHOSAURUS.  A genus  of  gigantic 
sauropterygian  reptiles  or  fin-lizards,  whose 
skeletal  remains  are  very  abundant  in  the 
muschelk&lk  formation  of  Bayreuth  and 
Luueville.  The  species  of  this  genus,  as  ir. 
the  more  familiarly  known  and  allied 
Plesiosaurus,  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous,  for  at  least  seven  of  the  former 
hate  been  indicated  by  the  writings  of 
Von  Meyer  and  Munster,  whilst  Prof.  Owen 
states  that  he  has  described,  or  otherwise 
l>ecome  acquainted  with,  upwards  of  twenty 
distinct  forms  of  Plesiosaur.  Considering  the 
formidable  prehensile  and  offensive  arma- 
ture of  their  jaws, one  can  readily  understand 
what  an  enormous  destruction  of  life  took 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  mesosoic 
or  secondary  geological  epoch,  when  multi- 
tudes of  these  creatures  preyed  upon  the  co- 
existing fishes  and  amphibia  of  the  triassic 
and  liassic  period.  The  Nothosaurs  were 
furnished  with  extended  massive  heads,  and 
numerous  large,  sharp,  conical  teeth,  most 
of  them  being  provided  with  long  necks  like 
those  of  the  Plesiosaur.  In  regard  to  their 
natatory  organs  of  locomotion.  Prof.  Owen 
informs  us  that  “the  bones  of  the  limbs,  al- 
i though  evidently  those  of  fins  or  paddle- 
shaped extremities,  are  better  developed 
than  in  Plesiosaurus,  and  more  resemble 
the  corres|»onding  hones  in  the  turtle  (Che- 
lones ).  The  tuberosities  or  processes  for 
muscular  attachment  near  the  head  of  the 
humerus  are  lietter  marked,  especially  that  on 
the  concave  side  of  the  shaft ; the  distal  end 
is  thicker  and  less  expanded.  The  whole 
bone  is  more  curved  than  in  any  Plesiosauri. 

| The  femur  is  relatively  longer  and  less  ex- 


panded at  its  distnl  end.  The  bones  of  the 
forearm,  like  those  of  the  leg,  are  longer 
thun  in  Plesiosaurus.  The  articular  surfaces 
present  the  foramina  with  raised  borders, 
which  characterise  those  in  Plesiosauri, 
and  which  indicate  the  tibro-cartilagiuous 
nature  of  the  joints.”  One  species  of  this 
genus  has  been  found  in  the  grfcs-bizarre  de- 
posits of  the  lower  trias  at  Soulz-les-Bains. 

It  is  described  by  Yon  Meyer  under  the  title 
of  N.  Schimperi. 

NOTORNIS.  A curious  genus  of  birds, 
closely  allied  to  the  Gallinules  and  Water- 
hens.  It  was  founded  by  Professor  Owen 
for  the  reception  of  some  bones  sent  from 
New  Zealand  in  a fossil  state,  and  found 
along  with  those  of  the  Dinornis.  From  its 
osteological  characters,  the  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor inferred  that  the  bird  must  hare  been 
a large  modified  form  of  the  same  natural 
family  of  Grallatorial  birds  as  the  Porphyrio 
or  Purple  Hen  ; but,  from  the  structure  of 
the  sternum,  without  the  power  of  flight. 
Three  years  after,  a specimen  of  the  bird  was 
taken  alive  in  a remote  part  of  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand  ; and  this  specimen, 
which  is  still  unique,  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  so,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Mantell,  and,  after 
his  death,  passed  into  the  noble  collection  of 
birds  in  the  British  Museum.  The  1 Votornis 
Mantellii  was  known  to  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  name  of  Moho  ; and  even 
now  it  is  called  by  the  settlers  “ Mountain- 
Maid."  At  one  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
ubundant,  and  to  have  supplied  to  the  in- 
habitants, ere  Cook  visited  the  islands,  a fa- 
vourite article  of  food.  Partly  front  this 
cause,  but  also  in  some  measure  from  the 
persecuting  attacks  of  wild  cats  and  dogs,  it 
6eems  to  be  a species  on  the  very  verge  of 
being  exterminated.  The  specimen  in  the 
Museum  was  caught  by  some  men  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  seals,  as  they  were  searching 
the  coasts  for  them  and  other  game.  These 
men  observed  the  traces  of  a large  bird  on 
the  snow;  and  after  following  the  foot-tracks 
for  a considerable  distance,  came  upon  the  j 
bird,  which  ran  with  great  speed,  and  was 
taken  alive.  It  screamed  loud,  and  fought 
and  struggled  violently.  The  body  was  eaten 
by  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  and  was  said  to 
be  delicious.  The  bird  is  about  two  feet  high, 
has  a short  strong  beak,  which,  with  the  legs, 
is  of  a bright  scarlet  colour.  The  neck  and 
body  are  of  a dark  purple  colour,  the  wings  \ 
and  back  being  shot  with  green  and  gold.  | 
The  tail  is  while  beneath,  and  the  wiugs  are 
feeble  in  structure  and  plumage. 

NOTOTIIERIUM.  A genus  originally 
founded  by  Prof.  Owen  to  indicate  the 
characters  of  a large  extinct  herbivorous 
marsupial  mammal  l N.  Mitchelli),  and  also 
agreeing  with  a second  species,  whose 
skeletal  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
pleistocene  lacustrine  deposits  at  King’s 
Creek,  Darling  Downs,  Australia.  The  last- 
uuiried  species  was  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Maclean,  under  the  title  of  Zyuomaturus 
triloba*.  Structurally  speaking,  the  Notothe- 
ria  appear  to  have  resembled  the  Kangaroos, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  upprouched 
the  singular  existing  /’lioscolurctus  or  Koala. 
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ODONTOSAUItUS.  The  generic  title 
applied  by  Hermann  Von  Meyer  to  an  ex- 
tinct species  of  labyrinthodont  reptile  (0. 
Voltzii),  whose  fossil  remains  were  found  in 
the  hunter  sandstone  of  Soulz-les-Bains. 

ORNITIIICNITES.  A term  originally 
employed  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  America,  to 
denote  a genus  of  gigantic  birds,  the  impres- 
sions of  whose  feet  occur  in  the  sandstones 
of  Connecticut.  [See  Brontozoum.]  This 
term,  however,  is  more  properly  employed 
in  a less  restricted  sense,  to  the  impression 
of  extinct  birds’  feet  in  general,  in  whatever 
geological  formation  they  may  be  found. 

OUDENODON  BAIN II.  The  generic 
and  specific  title  given  to  an  extinct  crypto- 
dont  reptile,  whose  fossil  remains  were 
discovered  in  an  argillaceous  limestone  in 
Southern  Africa.  These  organic  relics  have 
been  added  to  the  vast  palasontological 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
described  in  Prof.  Owen's  recent  Summary 
of  Extinct  Animals.  The  cryptodouts  are 
those  reptiles  in  which  the  teeth  are  either 
conceuled  or  altogether  absent. 

OXYURIS.  (Thread-worms.)  A group 
of  nematode  Entozoa  whose  species  have 
pointed  tails  ; hence  the  generic  name  given 
by  Deslongchamps.  The  different  species 
are  small,  varying  from  l-4th  to  an  entire 
inch  in  length.  The  form  most  commonly 
known  is  the  little  0.  vermicularis,  which 
infests  the  lower  bowel  of  children  and 
often  proves  exceedingly  troublesome,  giving 
rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms,  if  it  be  not 
got  rid  of  by  suitable  aperients.  The  body 
is  white,  filiform,  attenuated  at  either  ex- 
tremity, the  head  being  furnished  with  three 
lobes  similar  to  those  of  Ascaris.  The  re- 
cent researches  of  Dr.  George  Walter  prove 
the  Oxyurides  to  be  possessed  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily developed  nervous  system.  They 
are  unisexual,  and  are  usually  found  crowded 
together  by  thousands,  the  females  being 
nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  males.  The 
j history  of  the  development  of  these  creatures 
j is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood, 
i PALAPTERIX.  The  generic  name  ap 
! plied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  certain  extinct 
' struthious  birds,  whose  skeletal  remains  are 
found  in  the  caverns,  turbaries,  and  recent 
I pleistocene  deposits  of  New  Zealand.  The 
species  have  been  included  under  the  above 
title  in  consequence  of  their  close  affinity 
1 with  the  existing  Apterix,  inhabiting  the 
1 same  islands.  The  gigantic  Dinornis  dis- 
! played  a very  similar  anatomical  structure. 

PAL.2E0PHIS.  A genus  of  extinct 
ophidian  reptiles,  chiefly  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  that  its  members  form  the 
earliest  record  of  this  ordinal  type  upon  our 
planet.  Their  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  eocene  beds  at  Shcppey  and 
Bracklesham,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
some  of  the  species  attained  a length  of 
twenty  feet. 

PALiEOPHRYNOS.  The  generic  name 
given  to  certain  extinct  tailless  Batrachians 
or  Toads,  evidences  of  whose  former  existence 

occur  in  the  tertiary  strata  at  (Eriingen.  | 
Fossil  remains  of  their  closely  allied  friends,  1 
the  frogs,  are  still  more  numerous  in  tl*e  1 
eocene  and  pliocene  formations  of  the 
European  continent,  and  Prof.  Owen 
indicated  one  species  of  the  latter  group  in 
the  tertiary  shales  of  Bombay. 

PAL^EOSAURUS.  A genus  of  theco- 
dont reptiles,  whose  fossil  teeth  were  first 
described  by  Messrs.  Riley  and  Stutchbury, 
and  were  obtained  **  from  the  dolomitie 
conglomerate  at  Kedland,  near  Bristol,** 
which  deposit  seems  to  be  referable  to  the 
early  triassic  period.  Associated  with  these 
remains  were  others  which  Prof.  Owen  has 
referred  to  a distinct  genus,  under  the  title 
of  ThecodontosauruA.  In  regard  to  relations 
and  other  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  anatomy  of  these  genera.  Prof.  Owen 
observes,  that  **  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  knowledge  at 
present  possessed  of  the  osteology  of  the 
Thecodontosaurus  and  Pal  secs  »urus;  in  their 
thecodont  type  of  dentition,  biconcave  ver-  l 
tebrae,  double-jointed  ribs,  and  proportionate 
size  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  they 
agree  with  the  amphicselian  crocodiles  ; but 
they  combine  a dinosaurian  femur,  a lacer- 
tian  form  of  tooth,  and  a lacertian  structure 
of  the  pectoral  and  probably  pelvic  arch  with 
these  crocodilian  characters  : and  they  have 
distinctive  modifications,  such  as  the  moni- 
liform  spinal  canal,  in  which,  however,  the 
almost  contemporary  Rhyncosaur  partici- 
pates. It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  charac- 
terised, as  in  the  Thuringian  Prutosaur, 
by  double  diverging  6pinous  processes-** 
The  fossil  remains  of  the  Rhtsucasaw-us.  just 
alluded  to,  occur  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
triassic  beds  of  Shropshire,  having  been 
excavated  at  the  Grinsill  quarries,  near 
Shrewsbury.  The  bones  were  accompanied 
by  footprints  probably  referable  to  the  same 
reptile.  Respecting  the  remains  of  this 
animal,  our  distinguished  palaeontologist 
also  remarks  that  **  the  resemblance  of  the 
mouth  to  the  compressed  beak  of  certain 
6ea-birds,  the  bending  down  of  the  curved 
and  elongated  premaxillaries,  so  as  to  be 
opposed  to  the  deep  6ymphysial  extremity 
of  the  lower  javr,  are  further  indications 
that  the  ancient  Rhynchosaur  may  have  had 
its  jaws  encased  by  a bony  sheath,  as  in 
birds  and  turtles,  the  dentinal  ends  of  the  pre- 
maxillaries projecting  from  or  forming  the 
deflected  end  of  the  upper  mandible.  There 
are  few  genera  of  extinct  reptiles  of  which 
it  is  more  desirable  to  obtain  the  means  of 
determining  the  precise  modifications  of 
the  locomotive  extremities  than  the  Rhyn- 
cosaurus.  The  fortunate  preservation  of 
the  skull  has  brought  to  light  modifications 
of  the  lacertine  structure  leading  towards 
Chelonia,  and  birds  which  were  before 
unknown ; the  vertebne  likewise  exhibit 
very  interesting  deviations  from  the  lacertian 
type.  The  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  Rhi/nefiosaurus  may  be  ul- 
timately accomplished,  if  due  interest  is 
tuken  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  fossils  of  the  Grinsell  quarries.”  The 
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ill  of  a Rhynchosaur  has  been  found  in 
t : so-called  sandstones  near  Elgin. 
PPARTHENOGENESIS.  A term  proposed 
r Prof.  Owen  to  iudieate  “ procreation  with- 
. t the  immediate  influence  of  the  male," 
oiich  thus  might  be  understood  to  embrace 
.thin  its  meaning  all  the  phenomena  of 
►•(similar  digenesis  or  alternate  generation, 

» well  as  some  modes  of  extension  of  the 
^cies  which  are  not  strictly  referable  to 
:c.ernate  generation.  Parthenogenesis  in- 
i.  ides  reproduction  by  spontaneous  divi- 
»n  or  fission,  such  as  we  see  taking  place 
Actiniadie,  by  budding  or  gemmation. 

. ch  as  we  see  in  Hydridce  and  polyps 
nerally,  and  by  germ-cells,  as  in  the 
v tual  viviparous  Aphides.  Both  in  plants 
d animals  true  sexually  mature  indi- 
Juals  have  been  produced  without  the 
. imediate  impregnation  of  the  ova  or  germs 
im  which  they  have  directly  originated, 
or  details  of  Parthenogenesis,  see  Aetek- 
ixtiox  OF  Ge.veuatio.n  above.] 

rPHALLUSIA.  A name  proposed  by  Sa- 
gny  to  indicate  a genus  of  tunicated  mol- 
scs  or  Ascidians.  It  is  synonymous  with 
e genus  Cynthia , in  which  the  sessile  body 
covered  by  a leathery  tunic  furnished 
ith  quadrangular  anal  and  branchial  ori- 
•:es.  [See  Ascidia,  p.  39.] 

'PHASCOLOMYS  GIGAS.  At  p.  745 
ill  be  found  a description  of  the  Wombat 
'.  xcombcit),  which  had  an  ancient  repre- 
ntative  of  comparatively  gigantic  propor- 
jns.  This  old  marsupial,  which  has  been 
tscribed  under  the  generic  and  specific  title 
: >ove  given,  appears  to  have  attaiued  the 
. agnitude  of  our  existing  tapir,  as  is  evinced 
v r the  size  of  its  teeth,  procured  from  the 
eistoceue  deposits  of  the  Australian  con- 
sent. 

: PH  ASCOLOTHERIUM.  A highly  infe- 
sting genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  the 
•sail  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in 
ie  Stonesfield  slate.  The  species  was  first 
•scribed  by  Mr.  Broderip  from  a specimen 
hich  he  purchased,  when  a student  at  Ox- 
rd,  from  an  old  stonemason,  who  brought  it 
«sh  from  the  quarry.  He  named  it  Didel- 
lis  Bucklandi,  in  compliment  to  the  able 
ithor  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Mine- 
l dogy  and  Geology.  Professor  Owen  has 
iown  how  nearly  it  was  related  to  some  of 
ie  living  marsupials  of  Australia,  and  has 
idicated  the  great  similarity  of,  and  inte- 
t rating  correspondence  between,  other  exist- 
ig  forms  now  confined  to  the  Australian  con- 
nent  and  the  circumjacent  seas,  and  the 
.rganic  remains  of  the  British  oolite.  For 
istance,  the  bony  “palates,"  as  they  have 

■ ;en  called,  which  are  found  in  that  forma- 
on,  have  been  evidently  the  teeth  of  gigan- 
c forms  of  cartilaginous  fishes  allied  to  the 
xisting  Cestracion,  a Ray-like  shark  inlia- 
iting  the  seas  of  Australia.  TriyonUe , in- 
treating  bivalves  confined  to  the  Australian 
cos,  are  met  with  in  a fossil  state  in  the 

■ ime  beds  which  contain  the  Phascolothe- 
um.  The  plants,  too,  found  in  the  oolite 
re  closely  allied  to  the  Araucaria  and  dif- 


ferent Cycadeous  plants  which  grow  in  Aus- 
tralia. This  curious  genus  is  only  known 
by  the  jaw,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Some  naturalists  had  referred  it 
to  the  reptile  cluss  ; but  the  detailed  exami- 
nation and  reasoning  of  Professor  Owen  have 
shown  the  correctness  of  its  original  de- 
scriber  in  referring  it  to  the  mursupial  ani- 
mals. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  mnmmiferous 
remains  which  have  yet  occurred  on  the 
globe. 

PISTOSAURUS  LONGiEVUS.  The 
name  applied  by  Yon  Meyer  to  indicate  a 
species  and  genus  of  sauropteryginn  reptiles 
or  fin-lizards,  whose  fossil  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  muschelkalk  forma- 
tion at  Buyreuth. 

PLACODUS.  A genus  of  extinct  verte- 
brates generally  classed  with  the  fishes,  but 
recently  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Owen  to  be 
referable  to  his  sauropterygian  order  of 
reptiles.  The  geuuB  embraces  many  species, 
whose  chfef  characteristics  lay  in  the  pos- 
session of  powerful  internal  palatine  and 
pterygoidean  teeth,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  well-marked  dentition  of  the  jaws. 
The  grinding  teeth  are  massive,  resembling 
paving  stones,  and  “ the  size  of  the  last  tooth 
in  P.  laticeps  surpasses  that  of  any  of  the 
teeth  in  the  previously  discovered  species. 

In  proportion  to  the  entire  skull,  it  is  the 
largest  grinding  tooth  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  elephant  itself  not  excepted.  We 
cannot  contemplate,"  adds  the  Professor, 

**  the  extreme  and  peculiar  modification  of 
form  of  the  teeth  in  the  genus  Placodus,  with- 
out a recognition  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
pounding  und  crushing  of  hard  substances, 
and  a suspicion  that  'he  association  of  the 
fossils  with  shell-clad  mollusks  in  such 
multitudes  as  to  have  suggested  special 
denominations  to  the  strata  containing 
Plawxlw  (e.  g.  muschelkalk,  terebratuliten- 
kal,  &c.1,  is  indicative  of  the  class  whence 
the  Placodi  derived  their  chief  subsistence." 
As  will  be  readily  understood,  several  in- 
teresting cranial  peculiarities  co-ordinated 
with  these  astonishing  dental  modifications. 

PLAGIAULAX.  In  the  so-called  “ dirt- 
bed  " formation,  Mr.  Beccles  has  discovered 
a number  of  extremely  interesting  fossils, 
among  the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
remains  of  two  extinct  mammals,  severally 
described  by  Dr.  Falconer  under  the  titles  of  ' 
P.  Becclesii  und  P.  minor.  These  vertebrutes  | 
are  supposed  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been 
carnivorous  marsupials,  having  some  close 
affinities  to  a much  larger  marsupial  ( Thy  hi - 
coleo),  whose  fossil  remains  occur  in  the 
newest  tertiary  deposits  of  Australia.  The 
generic  name  has  reference  to  the  oblique 
grooving  on  the  crowns  of  the  grinding 
teeth. 

PLEUROSTERNON.  The  generic  name 
applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  several  extinct 
tortoise-like  reptiles,  whose  fossil  remains 
occur  in  the  freshwater  limestone  of  Pur  beck. 
The  fossils  representing  the  various  species 
of  this  genus,  associated  with  other  allied 
Chelonians  of  the  Weulden  formation,  are 
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all  described  and  figured  in  a monograph, 
forming  part  of  the  Paleeontographical  So- 
ciety’s publication  for  the  year  1853. 

PLIOLOPIIUS  VULPICEPS,  or  Fox- 
headed Plioloph.  In  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  the  “Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,”  Prof.  Owen  has  enriched 
the  annals  of  mammalian  paloeontology  with 
an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  above-named 
animal.  In  his  view,  the  fossil  remains  of 
this  small,  extinct  hoofed  herbivore  form  the 
best  and  most  instructive  record  of  mam- 
malian life  hitherto  obtained  from  the  eo- 
cene deposits  of  the  tertiary  age.  The  en- 
tire skull  of  the  Pliolophus  was  discovered 
embedded  in  an  ovoid  septarian  nodule  about 
a foot  in  diameter,  in  the  60-ealled  Roman 
cement  bed  of  the  London  clay,  at  Kyson, 
in  Suffolk.  The  specimen  was  transmitted 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Bull,  of  Harwich,  to  the 
Professor,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  the 
cranium  presented  a peculiarity  of  “denti- 
tion not  exhibited  by  any  later  or  existing 
species  of  mammal.”  The  Pliolophus  dis- 
plays close  affinities  to  the  extinct  Palceo- 
therium  and  the  existing  Tapirs. 

PLIOPITIIECUS  ANTIQUUS.  The 
name  employed  by  Gerrais  to  denote  an 
extinct  ape  (allied  to  Hj/lobates ),  whose  fossil 
remains  occur  in  the  miocene  formation  of 
Southern  France. 

PLIOSAURUS.  The  name  given  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  a genus  of  sauropterygian 
reptiles,  or  finned  lizards,  whose  fossil  re- 
mains “ are  peculiar  to  the  Oxfordian  and 
Kimmeridgian  divisions  of  the  upper  oolitic 
system."  Some  members  of  the  genus  have 
been  discovered  in  similar  beds  in  Russia. 
The  most  marked  characters  of  the  genus 
are  those  which  have  reference  to  the  short, 
thick,  conical,  subtrihedral  teeth,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  abbreviated  neck,  in 
which,  ns  in  the  allied  Ichthyosaur,  the 
vertebras  are  much  flattened  and  compressed 
together.  The  trunk  and  extremities  re- 
sembled those  of  Plesiosaurus  ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  neck,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  some  of  the  Pliosaurs  attained 
a length  of  nearly  forty  feet. 

PLUTEUS.  This  name  was  originally 
employed  to  indicate  a genus  of  minute  ma- 
rine animalcules,  the  forms  of  which  are  now 
known,  chiefly  through  the  researches  of 
Prof.  John  MUller,  of  Berlin,  to  be  merely 
larval  conditions  of  various  species  of  Sea- 
urchin  ( Echinidce ).  Bipinna ria  and  Actino- 
trocha  are  also  larval  ech i noderm s,  the  for- 
mer being  the  young  of  Asterias.  Pluteus 
larval  have  a quadrangular  pyramidal  figure, 
with  a central  body  surmounted  by  a dome- 
like eminence.  They  also  usually  display 
four  or  six  arms  or  tentacles,  the  margins  of 
which  are  clothed  with  cilia,  and  on  this 
account  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
ciliograde  Medusas.  The  young  Echinus  or 
the  Ophiurus  is  developed  on  one  side  of  the 
body  of  the  Pluteus,  becomes  detached,  and 
ultimately  carries  away  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  poor  larva,  which,  being  thus  uncere- 
moniously deprived  of  its  stomach,  gradually 
succumbs  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  ami 


soon  perishes.  The  Bipinnaria  is  supplied 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  non -ciliated  tr;ru; 
it  lias  a long  cylindrical  body,  forming  a 


kind  of  hood  at  the  upper  part,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  young  Star-fish  (Arterial) 
is  developed,  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
Ophiurus  and  Echinus. 

POLYPTYCHODON.  A genus  of  finned 
lizards  closely  allied  to  the  above,  whose 
fossil  remains  “ have  hitherto  been  met  with 
only  in  the  cretaceous  formations  : in  the 
green  sand  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  also  at 
Kursk,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  chalk  of  Kent 
and  Sussex.”  The  generic  name  impiief 
that  the  conical  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  longitudinal  ridges. 
The  P.  interruptus  is  supposed  to  have 
equalled  the  Piiosaur  in  respect  of  bulk. 

POLYZOA.  [See  Brtozoa  above.] 

POTAMOCHCERUS.  Dr.  Gray  charac- 
terises this  distinct  genus  of  the  family  Suid* 
by  the  large  bony  protuberance  with  which 
the  male  is  furnished  on  each  side  of  hi*  j 
face,  about  half-way  between  the  end  of  the 
nose  and  the  eyes  ; a feature  whence  the 
various  species  have  derived  their  expressive 
name  of  “Wart-hog.”  The  genus  is  aiso 
known  by  the  ears  in  both  sexes  being  elon- 
gated and  rapidly  attenuated,  while  they  | 
end  in  a pencil  of  long  hair*.  The  tail  i» 
thick,  long,  and  placed  high  up  the  back,  i 
The  species  are  confined  to  Africa.  The  , 
Wart-hog  of  South  Africa  i P.  Utrvatvi)  i* 
black,  washed  with  grey,  the  sides  of  the 
lace  being  white,  and  a large  *p°l  under  the  J 
eyes  being  black.  Like  the  rest  of  it*  family*  i 
it  turns  up  the  ground  with  it*  dilated  muz- 
zle, in  search  of  the  root*  on  which  h prin- 
cipally feeds.  It  is  a very  active  animal,! 
and.  from  the  great  size  of  its  head  and  the  1 
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i .rpness  of  its  teeth,  is  a most  formidable 
mal.  Dr.  Gray  has  lately  described  a 
2 new  species,  from  the  C'amaroon  River 
•West  Africa,  which  is  now  in  the  Zoolo- 
al  Gunlens  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  It  is  a 
•y  beautiful  animal,  tor  a pig,  being  of  a 
her  bright  reddish-brown  : the  face,  fore- 
; xd,  ears,  and  some  lurge  blotches  on  the 

• s black.  These  colours  are  delicately 
jtrasted  with  the  pure  white  of  the  edges 
the  eyes,  of  the  whiskers,  of  a streak  over 
i under  the  eyes,  and  with  the  white 
Uinuous  crested  streak  along  the  middle 
the  back.  Dr.  Gray  has  named  it  Pota- 
chcerus  pictus,  the  Camaroon  Wart-pig. 
is  the  prince  of  its  family,  and  seems  to 

r-ive  well  in  its  new  home. 
FPROTOROSAURUS.  A name  applied 

• Von  Meyer  to  a genus  of  saurians,  whose 
sil  remains  (.P.  Speneri)  were  originally 

i .covered  in  a copper  mine  near  Eisenach, 
1 Thuringia,  at  a depth  of  100  feet  below 
t ; surface  of  the  ground.  The  specimen 
* il  described  by  a Berlin  physician,  named 
- ener,  in  the  year  1710,  may  now  be  6een  in 
t ; Hunterian  Collection  of  the  Royal 
liege  of  Surgeons.  In  respect  to  the 
.atomical  organisation  of  the  Protorosaur, 
of.  Owen  remarks  as  follows  : — “It  may 
concluded,  from  the  length  and  strength 
the  tail,  and  the  peculiar  provision  for 
-oscular  attachments  in  that  part,  and 
>m  the  proportions  of  the  hind  limbs,  that 
a Protosaurus  was  of  aquatic  habits,  and 
vat  the  strength  of  its  head  and  neck,  and 
t a sharpness  of  its  teeth,  enabled  it  to  seize 
d overcome  the  struggles  of  the  active 
hes  of  the  waters  which  deposited  the  old 
.luringian  copper  slates.” 

PUFF-ADDER.  ( Clotho  arietcims.)  One 
the  most  venomous  of  all  the  serpent  tribe, 
is  a native  of  Africa,  and  seems  to  be  a 
dely  distributed  inhabitant,  the  specimens 
->m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  Egypt 
i evidently  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
ie  name  Puff-adder  is  derived  from  a 
bit  which  this  deadly  serpent  has  of  in- 
l ng  itself  and  puffing  when  provoked,  a 
bit  which  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  Rej>- 
e House  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
lour  of  this  creature  so  closely  resembles 
at  of  the  sandy  and  stony  places  which  it 
1 ;quents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  notice  it, 
•pecially  as  it  flattens  itself  against  the 
ound  when  not  in  an  excited  state.  Dr. 
jrchell  says,  that  the  venom  of  this  species 
kes  effect  bo  rapidly  os  to  leave  the  person 
‘ no  is  bitten  no  chance  of  saving  his  life 
. it  by  instantly  cutting  out  the  flesh  sur- 
unding  the  wound.  The  sume  traveller 
forms  us  of  a peculiarity  which  renders  it 
ore  dangerous,  and  which  it  would  be  well 
r those  to  know,  who  are  likely  to  fall  in 
,th  it.  Unlike  most  snakes,  which  dart 
rwaids  when  irritated,  this  species,  it  is 
id,  throws  itself  backwards,  so  that  those 
norant  of  its  habits  would  place  themselves 
the  very  direction  of  death,  when  they 
ought  they  were  escaping  the  dunger.  The 
i vtives.  Dr.  Burchell  says,  by  keeping  always 
front,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  Puff- 
der  without  much  risk. 


PYROSOMA.  A singular  genus  of  tuni- 
cated  molluscs  allied  to  the  Salpce.  The 
individuals  are  very  small,  but  are  closely 
aggregated,  and  so  combined  as  to  form 
transparent  cylinders  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  and  hollowed  out  at  one  extremity. 
Such  a colony  may  be  compared  to  the  de- 
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tached  finger  of  a glove,  the  external  surface 
being,  however,  covered  with  minute  tu- 
bercles. Each  of  these  tubercles  represents 
the  anterior  end  of  the  individual  (ascidio- 
zooid),  and  below  the  conical  prominent 
tubercles,  which  Prof.  Huxley  (in  his  recent 
valuable  memoir  in  the  twenty-third  volume 
of  the  “Lintuean  Transactions”)  calls  the  lip, 
lies  the  mouth,  which  leads  to  the  digestive 
cuvity  within,  terminating  by  an  anal  orifice 
into  a general  cavity  (atrium),  which  latter 
opens  by  a minute  orifice  into  the  hollow  of 
the  cylinder,  or,  as  it  is  more  scientifically 
called,  the  ascidiarium.  These  beautiful 
creatures  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas, 
and  are  extremely  phosphorescent. 

RAMPllORIl YNCIIUS.  The  name  em- 
ployed by  Hermann  von  Meyer  to  designate 
a genus  of  Pierodactyle  lizards,  whose  fossil 
remains  abound  in  the  Bavarian  lithogra- 
phic slates  of  the  middle  oolite.  The  species 
were  furnished  with  long  slender  tails  ; and 
it  is  even  thought  that  the  anterior  part  of 
the  muzzle  was  covered  by  a horny  beak. 

RIIIZOPODA.  Another  name  for  the 
Foraminiftra,  constituting  a class  of  minute 
animalcules  belonging  to  the  Protozoa,  or 
lowermost  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Most  of  the  Rhizopods  are  encased  in  a horny 
or  culcureous  envelope,  which  frequently 
assumes  the  form  of  a many-chambered 
shell,  and  on  this  account  they  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  molluscous  animals.  For 
similar  reasons  they  arc  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Poly thu lamia.  Anatomically  their 
structure  is  execeningly  simple,  for  they  only 
consist  of  a gclulinous  muss,  portions  of 
which,  during  life,  arc  thrust  out,  in  the 
form  of  root-like  processes  or  false  feet 
(psendopods).  These  so-called  feet  ure  pre- 
hensile, and  by  contraction  serve  to  convey 
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email  particles  of  organic  matter  into  the 
general  mass  for  the  purposes  of  nourishment 
and  growth.  They  have  no  special  sensory 
organs  or  digestive  apparatus.  The  simplest 
form  of  Rhizopod  is  the  Aviceba  diffluens, 
which  will  be  found  described  under  the  title 
of  Proteus,  at  p.  548.  Among  the  more 
complicated  forms  may  be  mentioned  the 
Nummulites,  whose  fossil  shells  were  extraor- 
dinarily abundant  during  the  tertiary  epoch. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  nummulitic  limestone. 

RHYNCHOSAURUS.  [See  Paljjosau- 
rus  above.] 

SALPA.  A singular  and  interesting  ge- 
nus of  covered  or  tunicated  molluscs.  The 
species  live  in  open  seas  ; each  individual  ex- 
hibits an  elongated  form,  and  is  covered  by 
an  external  transparent  tunic,  which  is 
highly  elastic  and  open  at  both  ends.  This 
tunic  is  cartilaginous  in  texture,  and  has 
been  found  to  contain  cellulose,  a substance 
chemically  identical  with  that  forming  the 
cellular  basis  of  plants.  Two  kinds  of  Salptc 
have  been  described,  namely,  the  solitary 
and  aggregated ; but  these  forms  are  only 
varying  conditions  of  the  same  species.  The 


anatomical  structure,  though  differing  in  de- 
1 tails,  conforms  to  the  molluscan  type  ; but 
some  of  the  life  phenomena  exhibited  by 
these  singular  creatures  are  altogether 
unique:  thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  in  one  uniform  direction, 
becomes  periodically  reversed,  the  alternat- 
ing currents  occurring  at  regular  intervals. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a physiological 
phenomenon  utterly  at  variance  with  our  or- 
dinary experience,  and  one  which,  while  it 
curiously  illustrates  the  varying  results  ca- 
pable of  being  produced  by  a simple  mecha- 
nical contrivance,  at  the  same  time  suggests  a 
caution  as  to  the  conclusions  which  we  seem 
entitled  to  draw  from  known  anatomical 
facts. 

SCELIDOSAURUS.  A genus  of  gigantic 
dinosauriun  reptiles,  whose  skeletal  remains 
1 have  been  discovered  in  the  liassic  deposits 
j at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire. 


SCELIDOTHERIUM.  The  name  gives 
by  Prof.  Owen  to  a genus  of  extinct  terres- 
trial Sloths,  whose  specie*  attained  gigantic 
proportions  and  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Megatherium. 

SIEBOLDIA  MAXIMA.  Under  this 
combined  generic  and  specific  title  the 
gigantic  Salamander  of  Japan  is  now  very 
generally  described,  although  it  has  hithedfi 
been  noticed  under  other  names.  It  is  by  far 
the  large»t  of  all  living  naked  Amphibia, 
and  is  6aid  to  lie  capable  of  attaining  a length 
of  upwards  of  three  feet.  It  is  only  equalled 
by  the  closely  allied  extinct  reptile  of 
Scheuchzer,  found  in  the  tertiary  freshwater 
beds  at  (Eningen,  and  which  acquired  so 
much  celebrity  under  the  title  of  //ome 
Diluvii  Testis.  A living  example  of  the 
Sieboldia  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens.  Regent’s  Park.  It  was 
originallj'  purchased  in  the  market  at  Na- 
gasaki by  Captain  Charles  Taylor,  of  the 
ship  Tung  Yu,  and  was  brought  to  England 
in  a wooden  tub  placed  on  deck.  This 
reptile  is  only  found  in  the  island  of  Nipbot, 
inhabiting  the  lakes  and  rtreams  of  the 
volcanic  runge  of  mountains  of  the  interior. 
In  the  full-grown  state  there  is  no  gill 
aperture  present,  the  branchise  disappearing 
at  an  early  period.  As  in  our  common 
Salamanders,  the  fore  feet  are  furnished  with 
four  toes,  the  posterior  extremities  being 
five-toed  or  pentadactylous.  The  eyes  are 
remarkubly  small,  and  at  first  almost  escape 
observation  amongst  the  tubercles  and  dork 
spots  by  which  the  plicated  skiu  is  marked. 
The  cuticle  is  frequently  shed,  and  when 
microscopically  examined  is  found  to  consist 
of  numerous  hexagonal  flattened  cells,  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Water-newt.  It  in 
curious  habit  of  the  Salamanders  to  assist  in 
the  shedding  of  their  outer  skin  by  seizing 
loose  portions  with  the  mouth  and  dragging 
it  from  before  backwards  over  the  taiL 
Frogs  occasionally  do  the  same  thing. 

SI V ATHERIUM.  A genus  of  extinct  re- 
minating  quadruj>eds,  the  remains  of  which 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Mij® 
Cautley,  on  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in  India. 
These  naturalists  named  the  genus  after 
Siva,  an  Indian  deity.  The  specimens  found 
| by  them  were  presented,  with  the  rest  cd, 
their  collection,  to  the  British  Museum.  The  . 
creature  must  have  resembled  a gigantic 
antelope  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  while  its 
heed  must  have  borne  some  likeness  to  that 
1 of  an  elk.  The  head  was  short  and  thick, 
and  had  two  pairs  of  horns  ; the  front  pair 
small,  the  hind  pair  much  larger,  and.  in  all 
probability,  pal  mated  and  set  behind.  The 
eves  were  small,  and  placed  on  the  side*  of 
the  head.  The  lips  must  have  been  great; 
and,  from  the  large  projecting  bone  over  the 
nasal  cavity,  it  must  have  had  a very  long 
proboscis,  an  organ  not  found  in  any  existing 
ruminating  animal.  The  skull  in  bulk 
; nearly  approaches  that  of  an  elephant ; the 
neck  was  shorter  than  in  the  giraffe,  and 
much  stronger,  and  well  suited  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  head  with  its  two 
pairs  of  horns,  the  hinder  of  which  were 
| most  probably  massive.  There  seems  to  have 
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*en  two  species  of  this  singular  genus.  The 
rger  has  given  the  two  naturalists  above 
ted  materials  for  a fine  memoir  on  its  pecu- 
mrities.  They  named  it  Sivatheriumgigan- 
-.'tim  ; the  second  species  is  named  Sivathe- 
um  Perimense.  They  are  found  associated 
ith  the  remains  of  extinct  and  extraor- 
nary  species  of  Elephants,  Rhinoceros, 
iiinels.  and  other  quadrupeds  ; the  speci- 

* ens  of  which,  carefully  worked  out  of  the 
•lid  stone,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
onuments  of  epochs,  compared  with  which 

remoteness,  Indian  antiquity  is  but  of 
nesterday. 

$ SPAL  ACOTHERIUM.  A genus  of  ex- 
- net  mole-like  insectivorous  mammals 
unded  by  Prof.  Owen  from  the  exatnina- 
on  of  fossil  remains  discovered  by  Mr.  VV. 
. Brodie  in  the  so-called  dirt-bed  ut  Pur- 

• eck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  Spalacuthere  is  of 
■ pecial  interest  in  a palaeontological  point 
U view,  from  the  circumstance  that  its  skele- 
tal records  point  to  the  occurrence  of  mam- 
malian life  “about  midway  between  the 

der  oolitic  and  the  oldest  tertiary  periods.” 
'STEREOGNATtIUS.  The  generic  title 
a small  extinct  quadruped,  whose  fossil 
remains  occur  in  a fragmentary  condition 
t i the  Stonesfield  oolite.  The  teeth  and 
. .her  fossils  of  this  little  mammal  seem 
» indicate  that  it  was  a hoofed  herbivore, 
though  the  molars  displayed  a marked 
. jproximation  to  the  insectivorous  type. 
-STROBILA.  A term  applied  to  a group 
: ' animal  forms  associated  together  so  as  to 
mslitute  a colony  of  individuals  arranged 
j linear  series.  Thus  when  the  term  is  used 
i » the  works  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
ntozoa  or  internal  parasites,  then  it  is  ap- 
.icable  to  the  full-grown  tape-worm,  which 
in  reality  a colony  of  several  hundred  in- 
ividuals  in  single  file.  The  term  is  also 
ven  to  a similarly  constituted  chain  of 
i .rval  jelly-fishes,  in  which,  however,  none 
the  individuals  attain  sexual  maturity 
hilst  they  remain  attached.  [For  a detailed 
icount  of  the  singular  metamorphoses  of 
ie  Strobila,  see  Art.  Alternation  of 
exeratio.v.  in  the  present  Supplement.] 

TELERPETON.  The  name  assigned  by 
ie  late  Dr.  Mantell  to  a curious  reptile, 
mains  of  which  were  found  in  a fossil  state 

* i Captain  Brickenden  and  Patrick  Dull', 

• sq..  at  Elgin,  in  the  old  red  sundstone. 

> r.  Mantell,  from  the  remains,  was  unable 

• make  out  whether  they  should  be  referred 

• the  lizards  or  the  aquatic  salamanders,  as 
ie  cranium  was  in  a mutilated  condition, 

r id  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  mode 
i which  the  teeth  had  been  implanted, 
rum  the  length  and  character  of  the  ribs, 
ie  situation  ot  the  pelvis,  and  the  well-de- 
’ sloped  limbs,  ihe  fossil  exhibits  affinities  to 
ie  lizards.  The  most  remarkable  character 
the  great  slenderness  of  the  ribs,  from  which 
rcum.itance  Prolessor  Owen  applied  to  the 
mus  the  name  of  LcptopUuron.  There 
e twenty-four  pairs  of  them,  and  they 
l ipe&r  to  have  luen  attached  by  a simple 
’ :ad.  a*  in  the  lizards.  The  great  interest 
these  remains  consists  in  their  having 


afforded  the  first  certain  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  reptiles  at  the  time  the  strata  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  were  deposited.  From 
the  recent  discovery  of  vegetable  remains 
and  other  interesting  observations,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Miller  will  add  some  other 
chapters  to  his  interesting  work  on  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  Dr.  Mantell  has  called  this 
reptile  Telerpeton  Elginense , from  the  loca- 
lity where  it  was  found. 

THECODONTOSAURUS.  [See  Paljjo- 
saurus,  above.] 

THYLACOLEO.  In  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions  ” for  1859,  Prof.  Owen  has  de- 
scribed a remarkable  extinct  carnivorous 
marsupial,  whose  bulk  and  proportions 
appear  to  have  been  equalled  only  by  our 
existing  African  lion.  The  fossil  remains 
of  this  formidable  quadruped  (T.  camifex) 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  pliocene  strata  of 
the  Australian  continent. 

TIIYLACOTHERIUM.  A name  syno- 
nymous with  AMPHITHERIUM  (which 
see).  Professor  Owen  has  described  a second 
species  from  the  curious  beds  of  Stonesfield 
slate,  which  he  has  named  after  Mr.  Bro- 
derip.  These  remains  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  naturalist,  as  they  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  mammalian  type  of 
organisation.  Professor  Owen  has  compared 
these  remains  with  the  bones  of  the  Myrme- 
cubius,  a recent  insect-eating  quadruped  of 
Australia.  In  the  same  beds  iu  which  the 
so-called  Thylacotheria  occur,  the  wing 
covers  of  coleopterous  insects  are  met  with. 
Like  the  shrews  and  moles,  these  quadrupeds, 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  for 
living  on  insects,  their  molar  teeth  being 
covered  with  sharp  points,  which  crush  the 
hard  cases  of  the  beetles  and  other  insects. 

TIGER-WOLF  A rare  marsupial  quad- 
ruped, indigenous  to  Van  Diemeu's  Land, 
where  it  is  now  becoming  scarce.  Since  the 
year  1850,  there  lias  been  a pair  of  these 
curious  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
where  they  attract  great  attention  from  the 
striped  tiger-like  markings  on  their  bucks. 
From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gunn,  it  would 
appear,  that  before  the  introduction  of  civi- 
lisation into  their  native  island,  these  carni- 
vorous creatures  must  have  lived  chiefly  on 
phalangers  and  kangaroos,  as  they  obsti- 
nately refuse  the  flesh  of  the  wombat,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  common  inhabitants  of' 
their  district.  Since  the  introduction  of  sheep 
into  Van  Diemeu’s  Lund,  the  Tiger-wolf  has 
found  a favourite  food  ; and  so  extensive 
have  been  their  ravages  among  the  flocks, 
that  the  shepherds  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
stroy them  by  every  possible  means.  They 
are  extremely  active  animals,  and,  from  the 
ruthless  persecution  they  encounter,  arc 
likely  soon  to  be  extirpated.  The  species 
belongs  to  the  genus  Thylacinus  ; and  from 
its  heud,  resembling  that  of  a wolf  or  dog, 
it  has  been  named  T.  cynocephalu*.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  found  truces  of  what  appears 
from  the  fossil  bones  to  have  been  a second 
species  of  the  genus.  These  remains  were 
found  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  in  the  caverns 
of  Wellington  Valley,  in  New  South  Wales. 
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TUOGONOTIIERIUM.  This  generic 
title  refers  to  a species  ot  extinct  rodent, 
closely  allied  to  our  existing  heaver,  but 
possessing  comparatively  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Its  fossil  remains  occur  in  caverns 
and  recent  tertiary  deposits  of  Europe,  asso- 
ciated with  the  skeletal  debris  of  several 
allied  genera. 

XYPHODON.  Under  this  name  two  or 
more  species  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been 
described  (A”,  gracile  and  X.  Gcylensis), 
whose  affinities  are  so  strongly  connected 
with  the  Anoplothcrium  that  one  of  the 
forms  was  originally  described  by  Cuvier 
under  the  last-named  genus.  The  Xyphodon 
is  also  closely  related  to  iheDichodon  [above 
described]. 

ZEUGLODON.  The  generic  name  of  a 
gigantic  species  of  extinct  whale,  whose 
fossil  remains  occur  in  the  miocene  strata  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  above 
title  — equivalent  to  yoke-toothed  animal— 
has  been  given  in  consequence  of  a remark- 
able character  affecting  the  posterior  teeth, 
the  crowns  of  which  are  curiously  con- 
tracted, so  as  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  form 
here  illustrated.  Under  the  name  of  Basilo- 
8aurus , Dr.  Harlan  of  America  has  described 
a cetacean  answering  to  the  same  genus,  and 
very  probably  a distinct  species  from  that 


commonly  known  as  Zeuylud//n  ceundtM; 
whilst  a third  form  has  been  indicated  by 
M.  Grateloup,  who  gave  it  the 


TZETH  OF  ZKUGLOnOH 

SquaJodon.  An  almost  entire  skeleton  of 
Zeuglodon  has  been  discovered  in  Alabama, 
from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  the  crea- 
ture attained  the  length  of  about  seventy 
feet.  Its  habits  were  evidently  carnivorous. 

ZYGOSAURUS.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Eiehwald  to  characterise  a genus  of 
Labyrinthodont  reptiles,  whose  skeletal  re- 
mains occur  in  the  copper- bearing  Permian 
strata  at  Orenburg. 


A SYLLABUS 


OF 

PRACTICAL  TAXIDERMY; 

on, 

THE  ART  OF  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING 
SPECIMENS  OF  ANIMALS. 


The  apparatus  requisite  for  collecting  and 
! preserving  the  Vertebrate  Animals  of 
this  country  are  both  few  and  simple. 

I Materials. — A good  single  or  double  bar- 

i reled  gun  ; the  latter  is  preferable.  A hoop- 
net  of  stout  brass  wire,  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  furnished  with  a bag  of  coarse 
canvas,  twelve  inches  deep.  About  six  inches 
of  the  wire  at  each  end  should  be  bent  so  as 
to  form  a handle,  or  that  it  may  be  tied  to  the 
end  of  a walking  stick  ; or  if  expense  is  no 
consideration,  nothing  can  excel  the  com- 
mon landing-net  of  anglers.  A game  bag  is 
only  requisite  for  our  larger  species ; those 
of  a smaller  size  may  be  conveniently  carried 
home  in  the  collector’s  hat  or  pocket,  or  in 
a botanical  collecting  box. 

A very  strong  scalj>el,  such  as  is  used  by 
surgeons  for  cutting  through  cartilages,  but 
| shorter  in  the  blade,  — costs  Is.  del. 

A pair  of  very  powerful  dressing-case 
I scissors,  five  inches  long, — at  2s.  per  pair. 

A pair  of  surgical  dressing  forceps,  not 
less  than  seven  inches  in  length,  which  is 
longer  than  they  are  usually  made  ; hence- 
i forth  I shall  call  them  neck  forceps  : their 
cost  is  2s.  per  pair. 

A light  hammer. 

These  four  instruments  may  be  fitted  into 
a leather  wrapper  for  the  pocket  ; and  of 
these,  the  neck  forceps  is  alone  indispensable; 
but  a pair  of  old  curling  tongs  is  a tolerable 
substitute  ; and  where  economy  is  studied, 
a penknife  and  a slip  of  hard  wood,  half  an 
inch  broad  and  tapering  to  a thin  edge  at 
one  extremity,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  required,  a pair 
of  pliers  and  another  of  cutting  pincers  for 
wire;  a shoemaker’s  awl,  iron  wire  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  needles,  thread,  coarse  cotton,  and 
tow  : a tin  box  containing  arsenical  soap, 
which  any  apothecary  can  prepare  from  the 
following  recipe  : 


Camphor  - 2Joz. 

Arsenic,  powdered  - - 1 lb. 

White  soap  - - j 

Salt  of  tartar  - - - 0 oz. 

Chalk,  powdered  - - - 2 


“ Cut  the  soap  into  very  thin  slices  ; put 
them  into  a pot  over  a very  gentle  fire  with 
very  little  water,  stirring  with  a wooden 
spoon ; when  dissolved,  add  the  salts  of 
tartar  and  chalk  : take  it  off  the  fire,  add 
the  arsenic,  and  stir  the  whole  gentl}’  : 
pound  the  camphor  in  a mortar  with  a little 
spirits  of  wine,  and  mix.”  * Mr.  Waterton’s 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  very  good 
and  useful,  but  the  arsenical  soap  is  gene- 
rally preferred.  “ To  a wine-bottle  full  of 
spirits  of  wine,  add  a large  tea- spoonful  of 
corrosive  sublimate  ; in  twelve  hours,  draw 
it  off  into  a clean  bottle,  dip  a black  feather 
into  the’ solution,  and  if,  on  drying,  a white- 
ness is  left  on  the  feather,  add  a little  more 
alcohol.  Spirit  of  turpentine  will  preserve 
skins,  but  its  properties  are  somewhat  eva- 
nescent ; and  any  skin  may  be  preserved 
from  putrefaction,  if  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  kept  dry  afterwards.  It  is  to  protect 
it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  that  we  apply 
one  or  other  of  these  nostrums. 

Mr.  Goadby  has  prepared  a solution, which, 
for  preserving  some  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory, is  even  superior  to  spirits  of  wine. 
Take 

Bay  salt  - - - - 4 oz. 

Alum  - - - - 2 oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate  - - 4 grains 

Boiling  water  - - - 2 quarts 

well  mixed,  and  the  solution  filtered. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum)  is  greatly 
superior  to  powdered  chalk  for  absorbing 
bloody  and  oily  matter  in  the  process  of 
skinning.  A useful  cement  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  some  isingluss  in  hot  water, 
and  adding  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Collecting — The  gun  is  the  most  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  procuring  specimens  of  our 
mammalia  and  birds  ; and  did  the  nature 
of  this  little  work  permit,  I would  add  a 
few  hints  about  guns,  and  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  against  wild  birds.  To  the 
curious,  I would  recommend  CoL  Hawker’s 

• Swalngon’s  Taxidermy,  p. ‘^8. 
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“ Treatise  on  Shooting."  Shot  No.  5.  is  the 
best  for  general  purposes,  No.  8.  for  Thrushes, 
and  dust  shot  for  the  smaller  species  : El- 
ley’a  wire  cartridges  (Reds)  are  invaluable 
for  coast-shooting,  or  wherever  birds  are 
difficult  to  approach.  If  a bird  is  wounded 
in  the  head,  it  is  often  difficult  to  prepare 
this  part  in  a neat  manner;  therefore,  in 
firing  at  a bird  sitting  on  a tree,  endeavour 
to  aim  so  that  his  head  shall  be  protected 
by  a branch.  By  loading  your  gun  thus, — 
pour  in  a full  charge  of  powder,  enter  a wad 
into  the  muzzle,  cover  it  with  a single  tier 
of  shot,  place  another  wad  over  all  and  ram 
home,  — your  shot  will  be  economized,  and 
the  specimen  less  injured  ; it  is  a deadly 
charge  at  thirty  yards.  For  small  birds  the 
charge  of  both  powder  and  shot  Bhould  be 
reduced  one-fourth. 

The  death  of  a wounded  bird  may  be 
speedily  effected  by  severe  and  continued 
pressure  on  the  region  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  placed  on  oppo- 
site sides,  and  below  the  wings  : a large  bird 
may  have  his  feet  and  wings  confined  by  a 
handkerchief,  and  then  the  Bpinal  cord  may 
be  pierced  by  a pin,  where  the  bones  of  the 
neck  unite  with  the  skull.  The  throat  should 
be  carefully  stuffed  with  cotton  or  tow  ; the 
clots  of  blood  wiped  off  ; the  shot  boles 
plugged  with  cotton  ; and,  when  cold,  wrap 
the  bird  in  a square  piece  of  paper,  be- 
ginning to  roll  at  one  comer,  and  finish  off 
by  twisting  the  ends  together.  When  mice 
or  shrews  are  taken  for  stuffing,  it  is  best 
to  wrap  them  in  a handkerchief,  and  drown 
them  in  water.  Before  setting  out  on  a 
shooting  excursion,  provide  a clue  of  twine, 
and  should  a bird  fall  into  the  water,  tie 
the  cord  to  the  middle  of  a stick,  three  feet 
long,  or  to  your  ramrod,  and  throw  it  over 
the  bird,  which  you  must  endeavour  to  en- 
tangle with  the  cord,  and  so  pull  it  ashore. 

Gamekcepers,warreuers,  market  gardeners, 
and  poulterers  may  all  be  advantageously 
employed  in  procuring  specimens  ; and  bird- 
catchers  also,  for  such  parts  of  the  plumage 
of  birds  as  may  be  soiled  with  bird-lime  can 
be  restored  on  being  washed  with  spirits  of 


your  fore  finger  and  thumb,  and  by  meant 
of  your  fingers  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
or  its  substitute,  the  mesh  of  hard  wood, 
separate  the  skin  from  the  body  as  far  t- 
can  reach,  only  using  the  blade  of  the  knife 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  stuffing 
in  cotton  or  paper  to  keep  the  hair  clean. 
Take  especial  care  not  to  cut  the  thin  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  intestines  ; push  for- 
ward the  hind  leg,  and  divide  the  first  joint 
which  comes  in  view,  leaving  the  thigh  bone 
attached  to  the  body.  Do  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  Finish  off  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  separate  the  tail.  Turn  the 
subject  on  its  breast,  and  skin  along  the 
back  : separate  the  fore  leg  at  the  lower  joint 
of  the  bone  which  is  united  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  shoulder-blade  by  its  upper  extremity : 
wrap  the  carcass  in  paper  to  keep  it  from 
soiling  the  table,  and  push  rather  than  pull 
the  skin  over  the  neck  and  skull,  cutting  out 
the  ears  and  round  about  the  eyes  with  great 
care.  Cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  head : scoop 
out  the  eyes  ; extract  the  brain  through  the 
opening  left  by  the  spinal  cord  ; cut  off  all 
the  muscles,  and  clean  the  bones  thoroughly. 
The  legs  are  next  pushed  inwards  and  cleared 
of  their  muscles  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
toes,  and  the  tail  skinned  as  far  as  practica- 
ble ; the  skin  is  next  cleared  of  every  particle 
of  fat  and  muscle,  and  the  shot-holes  stitched 


up. 


i wine  : 

Aquatic  reptiles,  and  a few  of  the  smaller 
I freshwater  uud  marine  fishes,  are  best  taken 
I with  the  hand  net,  such  as  has  been  described 
| in  the  proper  place. 

; To  procure  Marine,  Fishes:—  Make  frequent 
| excursions  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  person, 
and  frequent  the  fish  markets  at  an  early 
hour.  You  will  find  it  a good  plan  to  induce 
i fishermen  and  fish-curers,  by  making  them 
! suitable  presents,  to  bring  you  dcsidci'ata. 


SKINNING  AND  MOUNTING 
QUADRUPEDS. 

Lay  the  animal  on  its  back  with  its  head 
from  you.  Plug  up  the  nostrils  and  stuff  the 
t flntrnn  <ir  tnw.  Divide  the  hair 


rrom  you.  riug  up  mu 

throat  with  cotton  or  tow.  Divide  the  hair 
in  a straight  line  stretching  between  two 
points,  one  situated  between  the  fore  legs  and 
the  other  near  the  tail ; make  an  incision 
along  this  line  with  the  scalpel,  knife,  or 
scissors.  Turn  the  body  with  its  side  towards 
you  ; raise  the  skin  on  the  breast  between 


The  general  principles  on  which  quadru- 
peds are  mounted  may  be  concisely  stated. 
Take  a weasel  which  has  been  skinned  as 
above  : provide  a quantity  of  iron  wire  consi- 
derably less  than  a crow  quill  in  diameter  ; 
heat  it  till  it  is  red  hot,  and  cool  slowly  : it 
will  then  bend  with  facility  in  every  direction. 
Divide  the  cork  of  a wine  bottle  equally  and 
longitudinally,  and  connect  the  two  pieces  by 
means  of  a piece  of  wire  nearly  equal  to  half  j 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  weasel,  mea-  J 
sured  from  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulder-blade  i 
j to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Prepare  a piece  of  I 
| wire  pointed  at  both  ends,  equal  in  length  to  J 
! the  neck,  the  height  of  the  skull,  and  allow-  * 
! ing  one  and  a half  inches  for  its  insertion 
! into  the  anterior  cork  and  projection  beyond  ' 
| the  head.  Do  the  same  with  the  tail  wire, 
j allowing  for  its  insertion  only  ; and  with  the 
leg  wires  also,  making  liberal  allowance  for 
their  insertion,  not  only  into  their  respective 
corks,  but  also  into  the  board  or  stand  for 
the  specimen  : these  wires  should  be  sharp- 
ened at  both  ends.  The  space  intervening 
between  the  corks  should  l>e  rolled  with  tow. 
and  in  like  manner  an  artificial  neck  of  the 
same  material  on  its  appropriate  wire. 
Anoint  the  orbits  with  soap:  stuff  with  cotton; 
and  after  a liberal  application  of  the  aoap  to 
the  skull,  its  skin  ami  that  of  the  neck,  the 
head  is  carefully  restored  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  stretch  it  as  little  as  possible. 
The  legs  having  been  anointed,  arc  restored 
to  their  natural  position  ; and  the  wires  hav- 
ing been  entered  in  the  hall  of  the  foot,  arc 
placed  behind  the  bones  of  thelec  and  bound 
to  them  with  pieces  of  thread.  The  artificial 
body  is  then  placed  in  position,  the  neck  wire 
is  thrust  downwards  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foremost  cork,  its  point  wired  bv 
the  wire  forceps,  bent  slightly  and  pressed 
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into  the  cork : the  wires  of  the  legs  arc  secured 
| on  each  side  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  the 
tail  wire.  Pledgets  of  tow  are  then  worked 
in  by  means  of  a thin  broad-pointed  piece  of 
I Wood,  which  is  sometimes  nulled  n stuffing 


...  iiiiuiu  ui  u mm  oiouu-puiiiLeu  piece  oi 
I wood,  which  is  sometimes  called  a stuffing 
| needle  ; different  points  of  the  skin  are  thus 
j raided,  and  others  depressed,  by  the  fingers 
j of  the  operator  ; the  neck  is  adjusted,  and 
shortened  if  necessary,  by  seizing  the  project- 
rng  point  of  the  neck-wire  and  pressing  the 
| neck  downwards  ; the  body  curved  according 
to  one's  taste  and  the  position  which  the 
I figure  is  to  assume  when  finished  : and  thus 
j the  operater  goes  on  copying  nature  carefully 
| an  every  respect  till  the  skin  is  sufficiently 
I full.  It  is  then  neatly  sewed  up,  always 
1 keeping  the  point  of  the  needle  outwards, 
and  avoiding  the  entanglement  of  the  thread 
j with  the  roots  of  any  of  the  hairs  : holes  are 
| bored  in  a piece  of  wood,  their  position  hav- 
ing been  first  properly  ascertained,  the  wires 
are  drawn  through,  and  their  points  secured 
ha  grooves  cut  in  the  board.  The  ears  are 
then  adjusted;  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  throat  finished  off, by  raising  the  skin  on 
the  point  of  a stout  wire  inserted  at  the  eyes 
or  the  mouth,  and  readjusting  it  with  the 
finger,  and  supplying  small  pledgets  where 
necessary.  The  orbits  arc  furnished  with  a 
little  putty  or  cement,  for  the  reception  of 
the  glass  eyes  ; which  can  be  purchased  at 
the  shops  of  professional  bird-stuffers. 

After  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  easy 
to  invent  a frame-work  of  wire  suitable  for 
mounting  a larger  animal  ; but,  after  all,  I 
would  earnestly  beseech  all  who  aspire  to 

■ something  more  rational  than  mere  collect- 
ing. to  content  themselves  with  the  stuffed 
skins  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; notruenatu- 

! of  the  present  age  ever  thinks  of  form- 

ing any  other  collection  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  former  method  is  expensive  and  cumber- 

■ some,  whilst  the  latter  is  in  every  respect 
more  convenient,  more  economical  of  money 
and  space,  and  above  all  in  the  expenditure 
of  precious  time  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

• SKINNING  AND  PRESERVING  BIRDS. 

Before  skinning  a bird,  the  young  operator 
should  first  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ears 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  of  the  bare  space  on 
the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  modern  which  the  secondary  quill-fea- 
thers are  inserted  over  that  part  of  the  win" 

• which  is  composed  of  two  bones,  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  human  arm  lying 

> between  the  elbow  and  wrist  joints. 

Any  large  bird  having  a tough  skin  should 
be  selected  tor  the  first  essay  ; and  none  is 
better  than  the  Rook.  Lay  the  bird  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  with  a hammer  break 
the  first  bone  of  the  wing  at  a point  adjoining 
the  shoulder-joint.  See  that  the  throat  has 
•been  properly  stuffed  ; and  if  an  eye  has  been 
injured  by  the  shot,  scoop  it  out  if  possible  ; 
or  else  stuff  it  up  with  cotton,  for  the  din- 
charge  of  blood  and  humour  will  greatly 
disfigure  the  skin.  Divide  the  feathers  along 
a line  stretching  from  the  fore  purt  of  the 
crest  of  the  breast- bone  to  a point  near  the 
tail  ; pluck  oft  the  down,  and  make  an  in- 
cision with  the  knife  or  scissors  ; raise  the 


' skin  and  separate  it  from  the  muscles  as  far 
as  the  shaft  of  your  scalpel  can  reach,  stuffing 
in  cotton  as  you  proceed,  and  sprinkling 
some  gypsum  over  any  blood  or  oily  matter 
that  may  appear  ; when  dry,  the  gypsum 
breaks  off  on  giving  n slight  tap  with  the 
finger.  Be  caref  ul  in  skinning  over  the  abdo- 
men, and  let  it  be  a golden  rule  to  stretch 
the  skin  as  little  as  possible.  Push  forward 
the  leg  and  separate  it  from  the  body  at  the 
first  joint  that  is  visible,  leaving  the  thigh- 
bone attached  to  the  body  : then  treat  the 
other  side  in  like  manner.  After  this,  finish 
off  the  posterior  parts  ; put  the  fingers  of 
your  left  hand  below  the  rump,  raise  it 
slightly,  and  feel  with  the  thumb  for  the 
point  where  the  set  of  houes  over  which  the 
tail-feathers  are  inserted  unite  with  the 
adjoining  vertebral  ; and  having  ascertained 
that,  use  the  knife  with  confidence,  yet  with 
becoming  caution.  Lay  the  bird  on  its 
breast,  and  push  the  skin  along  the  buck  ; 
und  us  the  long  hones  of  the  wings  were 
broken, the  latter  readilyacconunodute  them- 
selves to  their  new  position  : separate  them 
at  the  point  of  fracture  ; wrap  the  body  in 
paper,  and  push  the  skin  along  the  neck  and 
over  the  head,  giving  special  heed  to  the 
cars  and  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds  : 
then  sever  the  neck  where  it  joins  the  head, 
which  must  be  cleaned  in  like  manner  ; with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  scissors 
must  be  used  to  cut  out  a portion  of  the  back 
| part  of  the  skull,  and  a large  part  of  the 
palate,  to  make  room  for  the  artificial  neck 
I as  it  is  fixed  by  the  neck-forceps.  Kill  the 
orbits  with  cotton,  anoint  the  skull,  the  skin 
] of  the  head,  and  neck  with  arsenical  soap, 
and  restore  the  head  to  its'  natural  position, 
lake  hold  of  the  bone  of  a wing,  keep  its 
under  side  uppermost,  and  push  the  skin 
along  with  your  left  thumb:  and  on  coming 
to  the  quills,  insert  your  thumb  below  the 
barrels  of  the  quills,  so  as  to  prize  them  for- 
wards and  downwards  (presuming  that  the 
bird  is  lying  with  its  head  from  you).  It  is  || 
not  necessary  to  skin  beyond  the  anterior 
joint  of  these  two  bones  over  which  the  quills 
are  inserted  ; cut  through  all  the  muscles  at 
tins  point,  and  taking  them  between  the 
knife  and  your  right  thumb,  tear  them  up- 
wards, cut  them  off,  and  then  amputate  the 
shattered  hone  at  the  joint,  to  which  you 
must  fusten  a piece  of  strong  ihrend  about 
I six  indies  long  : restore  the  wing  to  its  natu- 
j rul  position  after  applying  the  soap,  and 
I smooth  and  adjust  the  ruffled  plumage.  Go 
through  the  same  operations  with  the  other 
I wmg  ; push  in  the  legs,  and  cut  off  ull  the 
I muscles  to  the  first  joint,  beyond  which 
i t‘\e1re  must  be  no  skinning.  The  base  of  the 
I tail  must  next  he  attended  to;  but  avoid 
cutting  too  closely,  else  the  tail  feathers  will 
tall  out;  remove  every  particle  of  muscle 
and  fut  from  the  skin.  II  the  subject  is  a 
sea  bird,  the  task  will  be  simplified  by  apply- 
i mg  spirit  of  turpentine  with  u brush,  which 
! will  dissolve  the  fat,  and  this  again  may  he 
I a«Morljed  by  gypsum  liberally  applied,  und 
when  dried  it  is  cleared  away  ; the  skin  is 
then  ready  to  receive  the  soap. 

The  best  point  in  u well-preserved  skin 
i consists  in  having  the  head  prettily  dressed  | 
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off,  the  neck  short,  the  plumage  neatly 
disposed,  and  the  whole  form  compact  and 
moderately  full  ; and  I know  of  no  more 
effectual  method  for  attaining  these  ends 
than  the  following  rules:  — Take  a pledget 
of  well-drawn  tow,  somewhat  longer  than, 
and  yet  proportioned  to,  the  size  of  the  neck  1 
of  the  bird  : take  it  by  one  end  on  the  neck 
forceps,  push  it  up  into  the  skull,  into  which 
it  must  be  pressed  as  firm  as  possible;  and 
the  head  is  dressed  on  the  point  of  the  for- 
ceps, and  completely  finished  off  as  in  the 
case  of  the  weasel  : withdraw  the  forceps, 
and  push  up  a similar  but  much  smaller 
pledget  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and 
between  the  lower  jaw : by  means  of  these 
the  neck  may  be  shortened  at  pleasure.  Then 
place  a small  pledget  along  the  back  ; draw 
in  the  wings,  adjust  their  position,  and  tie 
them  with  the  threads  within  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  each  other,  in  the  case  of  the 
sparrow;  and  other  birds  in  proportion.  Bring 
forward  the  tarsal,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  the  knee-joint,  so  that  it  shall  be 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Take  a good  pledget  and  press  it  firmly  over 
the  head  of  the  wing-bone,  and  under  the 
head  of  the  leg-bone : do  the  same  on  the 
other  side  (this  is  an  important  operation, 
and  should  be  well  done) ; add  some  more 
pledgets  if  necessary,  and  bring  down  the 
end  of  the  neck-pledget  and  press  firmly; 
the  lesser  neck-piece  follows,  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  sewing  up. 

By  attending  to  these  directions,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  body  so  formed  is  firm 
and  yet  very  elastic ; and  it  is  this  latter 
propert.v  of  tow  that  makes  it  superior  to 
cotton  for  such  purposes  ; yet  cotton  is 
best  for  stuffing  into  the  orbits,  and  for 
keeping  the  feathers  clean  during  the  ope- 
ration of  skinning.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  bodies  of  birds  taper  away  towards 
the  tail  ; let  this  be  kept  in  view  when 
stuffing  a skin.  Take  a needle  and  strong 
thread,  and  for  a sparrow  give  three  stitches 
along  each  side  of  the  incision,  stitching 
always  from  the  inside.  Draw'  the  edges  close 
and  cut  the  thread,  leaving  about  two  inches 
hanging  from  the  bird.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  fasten  the  thread,  or  even  to  cast  a 
knot  on  it.  and  the  stitching  need  not  come 
lower  down  than  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
breast-bone.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
entangle  any  feathers  by  the  roots  ; but 
should  this  happen,  the  refractory  member 
must  be  pulled  out,  if  it  will  not  keep  in  its 
proper  place.  Wherever  the  plumage  is  dis- 
ordered, it  should  be  stirred  up  with  a pin, 
and  dressed  with  the  fingers  : if  the  neck  has 
been  wounded  by  a shot,  then  the  damaged 
part  should,  if  possible,  be  covered  by  giving 
the  heud  and  neck  a slight  twist  to  one  side  ; 
and  when  all  has  been  adjusted  to  your 
liking,  take  a slip  of  paper  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  make  a suitable  belt, 
confined  by  a pin,  and  just  large  enough  to 
confine  the  wings  ; put  it  over  the  skin,  and 
see  that  in  doing  so  the  plumage  is  not  dis- 
turbed. These  are  the  dimensions  of  a belt 
for  a sparrow  : r>4  inches  in  length,  and 
inches  broad  : diameter  of  the  belt  1?  inches. 
Tie  the  legs  crossing  each  other,  the  right 


uppermost  if  a male,  the  left  if  a female. 
Affix  a curd  label  to  the  right  tortus,  to  that 
it  shall  lie  across  both  legs  ; the  generic  and 
specific  name  and  »ex  should  lx  written  on 
one  side,  the  locality  whence  procured,  the 
dute,  and  a reference  to  your  note-book  on 
the  other  side. 

To  ascertain  the  sex  of  a bird,  make  an 
incision  over  the  loins  so  as  to  see  into  the 
abdomen  ; thrust  aside  the  intestines  near 
the  backbone,  and  there  will  be  exposed 
two  white  glandular  bodies  if  a male,  or 
an  ovarium  containing  rudimentary  eggs  if 
a female.  Press  the  tail  upwards  and  ex- 
pand it  properly,  and  pull  out  the  neck 
if  it  is  too  short ; but  if  too  long,  it  cannot 
be  shortened  in  any  way.  The  skin  should 
now  be  laid  out  on  cotton  to  dry.  To  re- 
move soiling  matter  from  the  plumage,  wash 
with  a sponge  dipp  d in  cold  rain  water  : mix 
common  6tarch  ana  cold  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  lay  a coating  of  it 
about  |th  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  part  to 
be  cleansed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours 
remove  it  with  a few  taps  of  the  finger  (the 
skin  should  be  dry  before  doing  this):  it  is 
well  adapted  for  cleansing  old  mounted  spe- 
cimens. 

Birds  such  as  Ducks,  whose  heads  are  too 
large  to  admit  of  the  skin  passing  over  them, 
should  have  their  necks  severed  about  three 
inches  from  the  head  ; and  if  the  bird  has  a 
black  throat,  then  an  incision  sufficiently 
lnrge  to  turn  out  the  skull  must  be  made 
longitudinally  : but  if  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  of  a dark  colour,  or  if  the  bird  has  a 
crest,  then  the  incision  should  be  made  there. 
Sea  birds  having  white  breasts  and  black 
backs  should  be  opened  down  the  latter,  and 
birds  which  are  perfectly  white  should  be 
opened  under  the  wing.  Long-necked  birds, 
such  as  Herons,  should  be  preserved  with 
the  neck  slightly  curved,  to  take  up  less 
room  in  pocking’.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
pack  as  many  birds  os  possible  into  little 
space,  the  stitches  may  be  cut.  the  stuffing 
(of  the  body,  only)  extracted,  and  the  skins 
pressed  quite  flat.  They  may  be  prepared 
for  being  re-stuffed  by  being  wrapped  in  a 
dump  towel,  till  they’ become  pliable;  and 
this  may  be  practised  should  a skin  become 
too  dry  before  it  is  stuffed.  Should  the  col- 
lector ever  be  pressed  for  time  to  skin  a bird — 
make  the  longitudinal  incision,  separate  the 
skin  from  the  body  as  far  as  possible,  stuffing 
in  cotton,  and  sprinkling  powdered  charcoal 
over  the  abdomen,  and  lay  it  aside  in  a cool 
dry  situation. 

MOUNTING. 

To  mount  a bird’s  skin,  prepare  wires  for 
the  neck  and  legs  os  for  a quadnij>ed.  and 
an  artificial  neck  of  rolled  tow  on  its  appro- 
priate wire  ; take  a handful  of  straw  well 
drawn,  tie  a string  firmly  around  it  so  as  to 
fonn  a standard  for  the  insertion  of  the 
wires,  but  considerably  less  than  the  body 
of  the  bird.  The  wing-bones  arc  tied  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other  : the  wires 
for  the  legs  are  run  up  along  tiicir  posterior 
edge,  and  fixed  into  the  standard  after  the 
neck  has  been  properly  adjusted.  The 
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standard  is  then  taken  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  pledgets  of 
tow  are  worked  in  with  a piece  of  pointed 
wood;  the  more  prominent  parts  are  reduced 
by  pressure,  aud  the  hollow  parts  are  pushed 
outwards  with  the  slick.  By  and  by,  the 
| bird  is  laid  on  its  back  on  the  table,  and 
, sometimes  held  by  the  feet  till  it  has  been 
filled  to  its  natural  size  ; it  is  then  sewed  up 
and  stuck  on  its  perch ; the  legs  and  neck 
are  bent  into  their  proper  position,  all  de- 
ficiencies in  the  stuffing  of  the  head  und 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  supplied  through 
the  channel  of  the  mouth  or  eyes  ; the  wings 
adjusted  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a pointed 
[ wire  on  each  side  run  into  the  standard,  their 
tips  confined  by  a bandage,  the  tail  supported 
I on  a piece  of  wire  bent  in  a serpentine  form, 
and  the  whole  plumage  neatly  dressed.  Such 
is  a very  concise  outline  of' one  method  of 
I mounting  birds,  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  workman  never  fails  to  produce  the 
happiest  results.  Other  methods  are  detailed 
by  Captain  Brown.  The  tyro’s  greatest  error 
consists  in  over-distending  his  specimens, 
and  in  keeping  their  legs  too  upright ; but  a 
careful  study  of  the  living  models,  and  a 
little  practice,  will  enable  him  to  make  satis- 
factory progress.  However  beautiful  the  art 
may  be,  it  is  to  the  true  naturalist  scared v 
worth  the  expenditure  of  the  time  requisite 
for  its  acquirement  and  subsequent  practice. 

XESTS  AND  EGGS. 

All  that  is  requisite  in  forming  a collection 
of  birds'  nests  is  to  dry  them  properly,  and 
to  secure  those  of  loose  texture  by  a few 
stitches  with  a needle.  To  preserve  for 
the  cabinet,  make  a hole  at  the  sharp  end 
I of  the  egg,  and  a smaller  oue  at  the  larger  i 
end  ; blow  the  contents  through  the  larger 
| hole  : dip  a camel’s  hairbrush  into  a solution 
| of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  press  it  against 
i the  smaller  end  of  the  egg,  so  that  some  of 
the  liquor  may  reach  its  interior,  then  shake 
; the  egg.  and  allow  it  to  drip.  Eggs  are  best. 

kept  in  open  card  boxes  amongst  chipped 
1 moss  or  on  cotton. 


PRESERVING  REPTILES. 

Snakes  and  Lizards  may  be  divided  longi- 
tudinally. and  their  skin  glued  to  a piece  of 
pasteboard  und  then  varnished  ; but  they  arc 
best  preserved  in  wide-mouthed  bottles 
amongst  spirits.  If  large,  an  incision  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  abdomen  to  allow  the  spirit  to 
penetrate  readily  into  the  intestines,  amongst 
which  putrefaction  would  otherwise  take 
place  . and  this  is  also  the  sure  result  if  the 
specimen  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  ; hence  the  propriety 
of  suspending  it  by  a thread  from  the  cork, 
which  must  be  covered  with  several  layers 
of  bladder  and  one  of  tinfoil,  and  either 
painted  or  varnished.  But  amongst  watci 
reptiles,  the  skins  of  the  Frog  and  Toad  rnav 
be  preserved  thus  : Cut  out  the  whole  inside 
of  the  mouth  with  a pair  of  scissors,  separate 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  from  the  skull, 
raise  up  the  jaws,  and  push  back  the  skin 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  pulls  the 


body  in  a contrary  direction;  and  thus  the 
whole  carcuss  is  drawn  out  at  the  mouth. 
Restore  the  legs  to  their  natural  position  ; 
fill  the  skin  with  dry  sand  ; stop  the  mouth 
wi  th  cotton  ; when  dry,  give  a coat  of  copal 
varnish,  and  dry  in  a draught  of  air  ; and 
by  making  a small  incision  in  the  lower 
^part  of  the  body,  the  sand  will  readily  escape. 

SKINNING  AND  PRESERVING 
FISIIES. 

To  preserve  the  delicate  scales  and  evanes- 
cent colours  of  many  species,  wrap  every  spe- 
cimen in  tissue  paper  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
hand.  Specimens  for  examination  are  best 
preserved  in  spirits,  with  a label  of  block  tin  or 
lead,  having  a number  cut  or  engraved  on  it, 
and  referring  to  your  note-book,  attached  to 
each  specimen.  But  a very  neat  collection  of 
our  fishes  may  be  formed  on  the  following 
plan,  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Parnell  of 
Edinburgh.  The  fish  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally, so  as  to  preserve  on  one  side  the  skin 
and  fins  in  an  entire  state,  also  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  : begin  at  the  head,  and  work 
downwards  to  the  tail,  removing  the  skin 
carefully  ; the  coating  of  tissue  paper  will 
greatly  assist  the  operator  ; and  when  the 
skinning  1ms  been  effected  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  after  being  damped  with  a wet 
sponge  : reduce  the  bones  of  the  head, thin 
down  the  base  of  the  fins,  and  anoint  the 
whole  with  arsenical  soap.  Take  a sheet  of 
pasteboard  larger  than  the  fish  itself,  and 
covered  on  one  side  with  stone-coloured 
paper  : sew  the  skin  by  its  lower  edge  to  the 
pasteboard,  using  a line  pointed  saddler’s 
awl  as  a piercer  ; then  stuff  in  chopped  tow 
till  the  skin  is  filled  to  its  natural  size,  sew- 
ing the  upper  margin  to  the  paper  as  the 
work  proceeds,  from  the  tail  to  the  shoulder, 
and  glue  the  head  to  the  pasteboard-  The 
tins  may  be  supj>orted  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion by  means  of  slips  of  paper  gummed  to 
them,  and  these  may  he  removed  after  the 
si;  in  is  dry,  by  wiping  them  with  a damp  ! 
sponge  ; then  two  or  three  coatings  of 
copal  varnish  are  given  to  the  skin  ; and  this 
finishes  the  operation.  The  scientific  name 
should  be  printed  or  written  in  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  card  below  : the  skin  may  be 
simply  glued  to  the  pasteboard,  and  then 
varnished. 

SKULLS  AND  STERNA. 

To  prepare  skulls  and  sterna  of  birds, 
which  are  very  Interesting  objects  for  the 
cabinet.  Remove  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
neatly  and  carefully,  so  us  not  to  injure 
their  natural  character  by  scraping  orcutting 
their  surfaces  with  the  knife;  then  put  the 
skeleton  into  clean  water,  in  which  a little 
salt  has  been  dissolved,  till  such  time  as  the 
blood  has  been  extracted  from  the  bones  ; 
and,  in  order  to  whiten  the  preparation,  it 
may  be  next  put  into  a very  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  again  into  cold  water  ; after 
which  it  should  he  dried  in  a draught.  As  the 
bones  of  most  sea-birds  urc  very  oily,  their 
first  bath  should  contain  a little  soda  in  so- 
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lution  ; and  holes  should  he  drilled  in  the  j 
I larger  bones  to  admit  the  water  into  their 
interior. 

The  curious  windpipes  of  the  Mergansers, 
and  certain  Ducks,  should  he  steeped  in  a 
little  salt  and  water,  and  then  pinned  to  a 
hoard  tc  dry  : and  when  dry,  give  a coating 
of  copal  varnish. 

Preparations  of  the  gullet,  crop,  and  sto-  . 
mach  of  birds,  throw  a beautiful  light  on  ! 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  the  proper  ! 
classification  of  these  interesting  creatures  j 
is  founded  : Having  skinned  a bird,  and 
removed  the  breast-hone  so  as  to  expose  the 
internal  organs,  tie  up  the  intestine  where  it 
leaves  the  stomach,  cost  a running  noose 
over  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gullet,  insert 
a blow-pipe  or  any  other  tube,  tighten  the 
string,  and,  when  the  whole  is  properly  in- 
flated, slip  the  noose  suddenly  over  the  end 
of  the  tube,  and  secure  the  passage  with  a 
firm  knot : hang  the  preparation  up  to  dry, 
and  finish  oft'  with  a coating  of  copal  var- 
nish. 

If  the  carcass  of  a small  animal  is  baited 
with  honey,  and  laid  near  the  nest  of  ants  or 
wasps,  the  bones  will  he  beautifully  picked. 

Cabinet Let  tire  young  collector  con- 

tent himself  with  such  accommodation  ns 
an  old  chest  of  drawers  can  afford,  or  an  old 
trunk,  fitted  with  movable  wooden  trays  of 
various  depths,  having  a piece  of  leather  or 
tape  nailed  at  either  end  instead  of  handles  ; i 
and,  when  lie  requires  to  procure  a cabinet, 
let  it  be  neat,  plain,  ancl  portable  : better  I 
have  two  small  movable  ones,  than  one  I 
fixture. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  principles  1 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  preserving  the  am-  . 
mals  belonging  to  the  second  great  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  termed  Invertebrata, 
by  systematists,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  1 
members  not  being  furnished  with  a back- 
bone. 

CRUSTACEA. 

! In  the  Lobster,  Crab,  Shrimp,  Sand-hopper, 
Centipede,  and  Wood-louse,  or  Sclater,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  north,  we  have  familiar  cx 
umples  of  this  class. 

Apparatus.  — A water-net.  such  as  has 
been  formerly  described.  A pair  of  forceps, 
4h  inches  long,  such  as  any  tin-smith  will  I 
cut  from  the  refuse  of  his  bench  : a few  bags  | 
of  cotton  cloth  to  secure  the  more  formidable 
species.  A wide-mouthed  phial,  2A  inches  I 
high,  and  H inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with 
a cork  stopper,  secured  with  a piece  of  thin  | 
brass  wire  twisted  round  the  neck  ; by  this 
simple  contrivance,  the  cork  may  be  started 
or  adjusted  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  bund  : 
it  should  be  filled  with  some  spirituous  ■ 
liquor. 

Collect!  no.  —Fishermen  (especially  ; 
oyster-dredgers  niul  fish-curersk  nnv,  even  j 
cook  maids,  must  all  be  employed  to  cater  for 

the  collector,  for  many  a curious  crustacean  is  | 

found  in  the  stomach  of  fishes.  I be  larger 
| species  are  best  transported  in  bugs,  and  suf- 
fered to  die  slowly  in  cold  fresh  water,  lhc 
smaller  species  die  readily  in  spirits.  J 


Preserving.  — The  bodies  of  Jv.brttra 
should  l»c  pulled  separate  from  the  hinder 
parts  ; all  the  internal  organs  scooped  out. 
then  anointed  with  soup,  and  joined  together  j 
with  cement : the  feet  are  properly  arranged, 
and  the  organs  of  the  mouth  properly  dis- 
played, and  retained  in  position,  nr  mean*  of 
pins  stuck  into  the  board.  With  a trian- 
gular-shaped awl  drill  holes  in  the  under 
sides  of  the  claws  of  crabs,  and  extract  the  ; 
flesh  with  hooked  wires ; the  back  slsell  i» 
pulled  separate  from  the  body,  the  internal 
organs  removed,  and  soap  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate lilsernlly  applied  ; it  is  then  set  alter 
the  fashion  of  the  lobster,  and  dried  in  a 
draught  apart  from  the  sun's  rays.  The 
smaller  Crabs.Shrimps,  Ac.may  be  laid  within 
card  trays,  which  are  made  thus  : — •**  Parallel 
to  the  four  sides  of  the  card,  a straight  line 
is  cut  by  the  point  of  a penknife,  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  of  one-half  of  its  substance 
being  irut  through,  and  folded  back  without 
difficulty  : the  space  between  the  edge  and 
the  cut  line  will,  of  course,  constitute  the 
depth  of  the  box,  and  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  collector,  or  the 
nature  of  the  specimens  it  is  to  liold  : when 
these  four  sides  are  cut.  the  corresponding 
corners  are  taken  out  by  the  scissors,  and 
the  sides  bent  up  and  united  by  pasted  slips 
of  paper.”  * The  bottom  of  the  l»ox  should 
be  covered  with  paper  of  a stone  colour. 

The  smaller  species  of  Crustacea  should  be 
transfixed  with  a pin,  or  gummed  upon  slips 
of  card,  as  hi  the  case  of  minute  insects. 

INSECTS. 

Apparatus, — Authors  have  given  a long 
list  of  nets  and  other  articles  requisite  for 
the  collector;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  few 
and  simple  ; and  such  can  be  readily  pro- 
cured or  constructed  at  a small  exfiense  even 
in  the  country.  A brass  hoop  net,  already 
described,  and  fitted  with  three  bags,  one 
made  of  cotton  cloth,  14  inches  deep,  for 
sweeping  ; another  of  similar  size,  of  coarse 
canvas,  for  water  insects ; and  the  third 
made  of  a green  gauze  veil,  having  a depth 
equal  to  two  and  a Half  times  the  diameter,  I 
for  collecting  all  winged  insects.  A wide- 
mouthed  phial,  that  can  l>c  put  into  your 
waistcoat  pocket,  like  the  one  alreadv  do 
scribed  for  the  Crustacea,  and  containing 
spirits.  Another  pocket  phial,  having  a 
quill  inserted  into,  and  projecting  an  inch 
below,  the  bottom  of  the  cork,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  small  insects,  which  are  cene- 
rallv  soon  suffocated  by  the  fumes  from  the 
bruised  laurel  leaves  and  camphor,  which 
should  always  he  placed  in  it.  as  well  as  a 
few  bits  of  blotting  paper  to  prevent  the  in- 
sects being  too  much  shaken.  Pill  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  at  2s.  fW.  |»cr  gross  of  twelve 
dozen  : number  them  from  >o.  1.  upwards 
on  the  lid  and  the  bottom  of  each  box  to 
prevent  confusion.  Quills,  or  the  young 
shoots  of  the  cider  tree  peeled  and  dried.  1: 
fitted  with  n plug  of  cork  and  wax  at  one  j 
end.  and  with  a cork  at  the  other.  A pocket 
collecting  box  made  of  tin,  on  the  principle 


* SvrairfeonV  Taxidermy,  p.  95. 
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of  a backgammon  board,  so  that  when 
| opened,  both  shelves  will  lie  flat  on  the 
| table  ; lined  with  cork  three-sixteenths 
I of  an  inch  thick  on  both  sides,  and  covered 
with  paper,  having  columns  ruled  on  it 
and  numbered,  that  the  collector  may  take 
notes  of  his  captures.  A supply  of  the 
bruised  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  cou- 
1 tained  in  a gauze  bag  is  pinned  into  a corner; 

; any  handy  box  of  pasteboard  or  light  wood 
will  do  equally  well,  or  one  may  be  con- 
structed of  pasteboard  on  the  principle  of 
two  card  trays,  having  a piece  of  linen  cloth 
glued  behiud  in  place  of  hinges.  To  glue 
cork  firmly  upon  tin,  the  surface  of  the  latter 
must  be  chipped  with  the  point  of  a nail  ; 
apply  the  glue  with  a brush,  and  then  strew 
fine  sand  over  it ; when  dry,  pour  off  the 
loose  particles  ; give  another  coating  of  glue, 
and  also  one  on  the  cork,  and  press  it  down 
| and  apply  heavy  weights  equally  distributed 

Ii  till  it  is  thoroiighly  dry.  A pincushion 
made  of  several  folds  of  flannel  secured  be- 
tween two  cards,  and  affixed  to  the  inside  of 
the  coat  on  the  left  breast  by  means  of  two 
loops  passing  over  two  little  buttons.  A 
| common  high-shaped  snuff-box  is  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  a few  braces,  and  three 
, or  four  little  pill-boxes  a-field.  A pocket 
collecting -box,  for  caterpillars,  of  any  con- 
I venient  shape,  having  its  sides  pierced  with 
holes  : tin  is  the  best  for  several  reasons  ; it 
is  strongest,  lightest,  and,  above  all,  the 
coolest  for  such  a purpose  ; but  a large  pill- 
: box  pierced  with  red-hot  needles  will  do  very 
, well.  An  ale-gloss  or  tumbler  with  a gauze 
cover,  and  a little  black  earth  from  a hollow 
tree  for  the  convenience  of  such  caterpillars 
as  undergo  their  metamorphosis  below 
ground,  forms  a convenient  breeding-cage. 
For  a particular  description  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  i 
■ breeding-cage,  and  much  that  relates  to  the 
[ collecting  and  preserving  of  insects,  I beg  to 
! refer  the  inquirer  to  * Insect  Architecture 
I and  Miscellanies,’  p.  224.,  one  of  Knight’s  I 
[ Weekly  Series ; the  woodcuts  will  easily 
i enabie  him  to  comprehend  many  of  the  de- 
; scriptions  given  in  this  little  treatise,  in  the 
' preparation  of  which  the  author  has  been 
studious  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense. 

A pair  of  short  tin  forceps,  already  de- 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Crustacea,  for  seiz- 
ing insects;  a wet  finger  and  thumb  is  readiest, 
and  often  suj>erior,  especially  for  smull  in- 
sects. The  pocket  knife  and  a lens  of  three 
magnifying  powers  ought  to  constitute  part 
of  the  naturalist’s  daily  equipment : a single 
lens  at  Is.  be/,  will  show  wonders,  but  a Cod- 
dington  or  Stanhope  lena  is  indispensable 
for  small  insects. 

A lantern,  8 inches  in  height,  and  about 
3 inches  square,  fitted  with  a lamp  to  burn 
spermaceti  oil,  and  having  a polished  tin 
reflector  and  bull’s-eye  glass,  is  most  suitable 
for  mothing ; a good  one  will  cost  4s.  : it 
should  be  furnished  with  two  straps,  one  for 
j the  waist,  the  other  for  the  neck.  A smull 
portion  of  the  wick  should  always  be  cut  off 
, previous  to  relighting  the  lamp. 

Pry 8 — The  best  kind  of  pins  arc  the  solid 
headed  pins  sold  by  Edebten  and  Taylor, 

] Crown  Court,  Cheap»ide,  but  Insect  Appara- 


tus of  every  kind  may  be  procured  at  Messrs,  j 
Knight’s,  Foster  Lane,  London. 

Damaged  needles,  or,  as  they  are  generally  I 
called,  cabinet  makers’  needles,  are  most  I 
useful  for  setting  insects  ; so  are  any  tall 
pins,  a proportion  of  which  Should  be  sharply 
bent  to  one  side  with  the  wire  pliers.  To 
form  a setting  stick,  take  a needle  between 
the  pliers,  and  push  its  head  into  a 6tick 
3 inches  long,  about  as  thick  as  a small  quill, 
and  secure  it  with  a silk  thread  well  waxed  ; 
the  other  end  is  fitted  with  a small  camel’s 
hair  brush.  A pin  bent  ut  the  point  and 
fitted  into  a handle  is  also  very  useful  for 
setting  insects.  Braces  which  are  generally  of 
a triangular  shape,  of  various  sizes,  and  trans- 
fixed by  a needle  or  pin  at  the  broader  end. 

A Setting  Box  should  be  formed  of  deal 
three-sixteenths  of  an  incli  thick,  12^  inches 
high,  and  9 inches  square  ; the  top,  sides, 
and  bottom  are  entire,  and  to  insure  stability 
the  latter  ought  to  project  half  an  inch 
beyond  either  side  ; coarse  gauze  is  nailed 
on  the  back,  and  the  door  is  merely  in  frame 
and  also  covered  with  gauze  ; thus  providing 
for  the  ready  admission  of  the  air  and  the 
exclusion  of  dust  There  should  be  two  little 
rings  and  staples  on  either  side  to  serve  as 
handles,  and  a drawer  inch  deep,  sub- 
divided into  compurtments  for  pins,  braces, 
&c.;  it  is  situated  close  below  a false  bottom. 
Each  setting  board  is  covered  with  cork  and 
then  papered,  leaving  a margm  equal  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  ; and  the 
boards  are  placed  an  inch  and  a half  above 
one  another  : this  will  give  five  to  the  box 
described,  and  they  are  fitted  into  grooves  in 
the  sides.  But  all  this  may  be  done  much 
more  cheaply  ; fillets  may  be  glued  ou  the 
sides  to  receive  the  boards,  the  drawer  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  a curtain  fastened  to 
the  roof  of  the  box,  so  that  it  may  be  folded 
up  when  necessary,  which  will  answer  every 
useful  purpose  in  place  of  a door. 

A stand  for  placing  insects  on  to  be  exa- 
mined, may  be  formed  by  gluing  a piece  of 
cork  on  one  end  of  an  empty  cotton  reel. 
For  mounting  insects  on  cards,  gum  traga- 
canth  is  superior  to  gum  Arabic  ; to  five 
table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  a piece 
of  gum  the  size  of  a shilling.  A bottle,  fitted 
with  a glass  stopper,  containing  oxalic  acid  : 

A tin  box,  .5  inches  long,  3£  incites  broad,  by 
2A  inches  high,  fitted  with  cork  on  the  lid, 
unci  having  a movable  bottom  of  tin  pierced 
with  many  holes,  resting  on  points  soldered 
to  the  sides,  six-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the 
fixed  bottom,  the  space  between  them  being 
reserved  for  bruised  laurel  leaves  ; any  con- 
venient little  box  fitted  with  a pasteboard 
tray  may  be  substituted. 

Every  collector  should  he  content  with 
store-boxes  till  his  collection  has  become 
extensive  ; handsome  boxes  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  be  purchased  for  10«.  ; but  auy  car- 
penter can  manufacture  plain  yet  useful 
ones,  of  half-inch  deal,  after  the  fashion  of 
a backgammon-board,  in  two  equal  halves, 
so  as  to  hold  insects  in  each.  Dimensions  in 
the  clear,  us  follows  : Length  17  inches, 
breadth  I t inches,  depth  of  two  halves  when 
closed  3J  inches.  The  inner  and  upper  edge 
of  one  half  is  furnished  with  a fillet  of  zinc, 
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fitting  into  a corresponding  groove  in  the 
one  opposite,  so  as  to  exclude  dust  and  mites; 
a piece  of  stout  linen  cloth  is  glued  on  the 
buck  to  assist  the  little  hinges,  and  the  sides 
are  secured  by  a pair  of  hooks  and  staples. 
The  ordering  of  a cabinet  is  a very  serious 
matter.  * Ingpen’s  Instructions  for  collect- 
ting  Insects,’  price  3s.  Gd.,  should  be  con- 
sulted for  this  and  all  that  relates  to  the 
.whole  subject  of  which  it  treats  ; and  even 
after  studying  this  work,  the  entomologist 
should  seek  the  advice  of  some  experienced 
friend,  and  the  workshop  of  a clever  trades- 
man. Order  a quantity  of  rough  cork  ; glue 
it  to  a board,  and  send  it  to  be  cut  up 
into  slices,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
at  some  saw-mill  where  veneers  are  cut  ; 
then  smooth  down  the  surface  of  the  slices 
with  a large  wood  file,  and  polish  with 
pumice-stune  from  a painter’s  shop  : a sheet 
of  paper  is  then  accurately  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  cork  cut  to  the 
pattern,  and  glued  into  its  place,  where  it  is 
secured  by  a few  wire  nails  and  heavy 
weights,  equally  distributed,  till  the  glue  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Cut  a sheet  of  stone-coloured 
paper  to  the  dimensions  requisite  for  cover- 
ing the  cork  ; cover  the  former  with  flour 
paste  on  the  under  side,  and  allow  it  to  be 
well  saturated  before  laying  it  down  ; smooth 
its  surface  with  a cloth,  and  dry  in  a cool 
place.  Previous  to  pasting  down  the  paper, 
fill  up  all  the  holes  in  the  cork  with  a com- 
position of  equal  parts  of  tallow,  resin,  and 
bees’-wax  ; this  may  be  melted  on  a large 
scale  in  an  iron  spoon,  such  as  plumbers  use, 
and  poured  into  a box  to  the  depth  of  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  ; it  is  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  cork,  though  not  equal  to  it.  The 
author  has  seen  American  pine-woodso  very 
soft,  that  a stout  insect-pin  might  be  stuck 
into  it,  without  being  bent,  and  it  possessed 
considerable  elasticity  for  retaining  the  pin; 
but  the  best  substitute  for  cork  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  is  ‘Baldwin’s  Improved 
Elastic  Gun  Wadding,’  No.  2.,  which  can 
be  purchased  from  any  gun-maker  at  9 d.  per 
sheet.  Soak  it  in  water  for  eighteen  hours, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  glue  it  into  the 
box.  and  lay  heavy  weights  over  it  for  two 
days  or  so,  and  then  cover  it  with  paper ; 
but  the  most  economical  method  of  prepar- 
ing an  insect  store-box  which  can  be  devised 
is,  to  cover  the  bottom  with  paper,  aud  glue 
small  chips  of  cork,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  and  of  sufficient  size  merely  to 
hold  the  point  of  a pin.  To  cut  cork,  the 
knife  or  saw  should  be  wiped  with  a cloth 
moistened  with  oil;  but  as  oil  spoils  the 
paper,  its  injurious  effects  may  be  neutralized 
bv  the  application  of  a little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. Where  it  is  inconvenient  to  send 
cork  in  its  rough  state  to  the  saw-mill,  it 
should  be  cut  into  strips  about  three  inches 
broad  ; fix  them  in  a vice,  and  with  a fine 
cabinet  maker’s  saw,  cut  them  into  slices 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; glue  each 
piece,  worst  side  down,  on  a sheet  of  brown 
paper  of  the  required  dimensions  laid  on  a 
board,  and  drive  a few  wire  nails  through 
each  piece,  to  keep  all  firm  until  the  glue  be 
dried  ; reduce  all  irregularities  with  the  file, 
and  polish  with  pumice-stone. 

To  prepare  glue  for  use,  break  the  cake  I 
into  small  pieces,  and  soak  for  twenty-tour 
hours  in  cold  water;  pour  off  as  much  of  the  J 
water  as  you  think  will  leave  sufficient  to 
make  a solution  of  glue  strong  enough  for  j 
your  purpose  ; boil  over  a brisk  fire,  stirring  , 
frequently. 

General  Remarks  on  Collecting  In- 
sects. — Insects  are  always  most  abundant  in  1 
that  district  which  enjoys  a warm,  equable 
temperature  and  a dry  and  kindly  soil ; but  \ 
the  greatest  variety  will  ever  be  found  in  that  j 
which  possesses  a great  diversity  of  soil,  and  ’ 
consequently  a rich  flora.  In  the  woods,  the 
oak,  elm,  poplar,  lime,  willow,  birch,  and 
hazle,  and  the  sallow  and  Scotch  fir  when  in  j 
flower,  are  the  most  prolific  trees  ; nor  must 
the  lichens,  which  clothe  the  trunk  of  the 
old  tree,  and  the  lowly  mosses,  which  cluster 
at  its  root,  be  forgotten.  The  agarics  and 
fungi  which  gladden  our  eyes  in  the  late 
autumnal  walk,  and  the  stony-hearted 
Fungus  Boleti,  which  foretels  the  destruction 
of  the  proudest  member  of  the  forest,  each  j 
and  all  yield  a rich  harvest  to  the  collector.  > 
Hedgerows,  not  the  gaunt  mathematical  1 
hedges  of  Scotland,  but  the  broad  free-grow-  : 
ing  hedges  of  “merrie  England,"  with  their 
multifarious  denizens,  the  hawthorn,  the 
sloe,  and  the  rambling  woodbine ; hedge 
banks,  ditch  banks,  forest  glades,  commons, 
lanes,  heaths,  and  marshes  covered  with  long 
waving  grass,  rank  vegetation,  and  gaudy  ; 
wild  flowers  ; and  amongst  the  latter,  the  1 
various  tribes  of  buttercups,  hemlock,  and 
thistle,  are  the  choicest,  whilst  the  despised  ; 
nettle  is  most  prolific  in  a multitude  of  spe- 
cies. Stones  must  be  upturned  everywhere,  j 
bark  scraped  off  trees,  aud  all  decaying  tim-  | 
her  carefully  explored.  All  organized  matter  1 
going  to  decay,  whether  dunghills,  the  drop-  , ; 
pings  of  cattle,  or  the  dried  hollow  stems  of  j 
plants,  dead  animals  on  dry  land  or  by  the  : 
sea-shore,  the  sweepings  of  granaries,  cellars, 
bakehouses,  and  the  scrapings  of  sheep-  j 
folds  ; lakes,  pools,  and  rivers  contain  many  i 
peculiar  species  : hence  I may  conclude  with 
this  dictum,  — “ Search  everywhere." 

Few  insects  are  stirring  during  winter;  J 
but  ponds  should  be  dragged,  the  bark  of  ;| 
trees  and  rotten  wood  explored,  mosses  and  ; 
lichens  carried  home  in  bags  for  examina-  !, 
tion,  by  shaking  them  over  a white  plate. 
Dig  some  inches  deep  at  the  roots  of  trees 
for  pupas  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  Many  more  water-beetles  will 
be  found  in  spring.  Search  below  stones,  on 
well-trodden  pathways,  and  sunny  banks, 
and  by  the  margins  of  pools,  stamping  vio-  1 1 
lently  on  the  ground,  to  disturb  such  os  are  jj 
lurking  there  : throw  tufts  of  grass  and  the 
dung  of  herbivorous  animals  into  water,  and  | 
the  insects  will  rise  to  the  surface.  Bees  1 
and  two-winged  flies  haunt  most  of  our  early  j 
flowers,  especially  the  sallow  and  sloe-  i 
thorn  amongst  trees.  At  all  seasons  look  on 
the  north  sides  of  trees,  gate-posts,  and  i 
palings,  for  moths  in  a state  of  repose. 

In  summer,  insects  may  be  taken  in  j 
greatest  abundance  from  two  or  three  hours  , 
after  sunrise  till  noontide  : their  relative  ; 
abundance  is  much  influenced  by  the  wca- 
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ther ; they  delight  in  warmth  ; and  the 
close  heavy  atmosphere  which  precedes  a 
thunderstorm  is  peculiarly  grateful.  There 
are  a few  moths  which  fly  by  day  ; most 
of  them  fly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  night, 
and  again  before  sunrise.  Many  a rare 
beetle  of  darkling  habits  will  reward  the 
wakeful  collector,  who  will  sweep  in  likely 
places,  putting  the  contents  of  his  net  into 
a good-sized  bag  tied  at  the  mouth  : this 
period,  then,  is  the  collector’s  harvest.  Au- 
tumn likewise  has  its  rarities,  especially 
amongst  the  moths,  and  certain  lively  tribes 
of  two-winged  flies  of  parasitical  habits  ; 
but  with  the  advancing  season  many  an  old 
familiar  form  disappears,  and  in  the  languid 
movements  of  others,  which  were  once  the 
very  types  of  animal  enjoyment,  the  ap- 
proach of  stem  winter  is  no  less  certainly 
foretold,  than  by  the  fading  and  falling  leaf. 

He  is  a sorry  collector  indeed  who  cannot 
make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  for 
adding  to  his  stores  that  may  occur  ; to 
knock  down  *in  insect  with  his  hat  or  pocket- 
handkerchief,  to  seize  and  transfix  it  before 
it  recovers  from  the  shock,  and  then  to  pin 
I it  into  the  crown  of  his  hat ; to  form  a paper 
t twist  for  a second,  and  a box  made  from  the 
hollow  stem  of  some  of  the  hemlock  tribe, 
with  a paper  stopper  for  a third  : but  a phial 
containing  some  bruised  leaves  and  crumpled 
blotting  paper,  a collecting  quill  or  two,  and 
a few  small  pill-boxes,  fitting  the  one  within 
the  other,  should  constitute  part  of  the  daily 
equipment  of  every  collector.  He  will  make 
most  progress  if  he  confines  his  attention  to 
a particular  order  throughout  the  season,  or 
during  a part  only  of  a season  : he  should 
also  choose  a favourite  locality  where  in- 
sects abound,  for  every  day  will  probably 
bring  some  new  species  to  light  ; but  a‘t 
the  same  time,  he  should  ever  be  ready  to 
capture  a rare  insect  belonging  to  other  than 
his  favourite  order,  whilst  by  so  doing  he 
may  confer  a boon  to  science  and  gain  a 
friend  in  need  by  a timely  and  acceptable 
gift. 

Peculiar  Methods  of  collecting  In- 
sects. Coleopteka.  ( Beetles. ) — A white 
sheet  spread  on  the  grass  will  attract  many 
species  ; others  may  be  captured  on  walls  and 
wall  tops,  and  other  localities  already  men- 
tioned: the  collector  pushes/the  sweeping  net 
before  him  amongst  the  grass,  or  strikes  it 
from  side  to  side,  and  up  amongst  thcbranchcs 
of  trees  ; or  these  may  be  violently  shaken,  or 
beaten  over  a piece  of  cotton  cloth  spread 
below, or  an  open  umbrella  lined  with  cotton 
cloth, or  the  little  net  itself.  The  tin  forceps 
are  useful  for  seizing  insects  in  crevices,  or 
amongst  a tangled  mass  of  leaves  and  flowers 
in  the  bottom  of  the  net  : the  largest  sized 
beetles  are  put  into  spirits:  the  smaller  ones, 
and  especially  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
species,  into  the  collecting  bottle. 

Okthoptf. r a.  ( Home,  anti  Field  Cricket*, 
fyc. ) — Collected  by  the  hand,  or  in  the 
sweep-net,  and  popped  into  the  eollectinu 
bottle.  b 

Neup.optera.  ( Dragon-flies,  May -flics, 
$C') — They  are  most  easily  captured  (luring 
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dull  cloudy  weather,  or  at  a late  or  early 
hoar  ; they  are  transfixed  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  fore  wings  by  a pin,  and  placed 
in  the  collecting  box,  near  the  bruised  laurel 
leaves,  and  the  wings  of  Dragon-flies  con- 
fined by  braces  : the  latter  are  very  tena- 
cious of  life  ; the  May-flies  die  very  speedily.  I 

Hymenoptera  (Bees,  Wasps,  <£c.)  and 
Diptera,  or  two-winged  flies,  are  struck  at 
with  the  gauze  net,  and  secured  by  giving  it  ' 
a pecular  twist ; the  captured  insect  is  then  j 
placed  on  the  collector’s  knee,  aud  confined 
by  tightening  the  net  over  head,  and  held  in  | 
that  position  between  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  ; a pin  is  drawn  with 
the  right,  and  the  insect  is  transfixed  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  the  centre  between  the  j 
wings : the  pin  is  seized  by  the  point,  the 
head  is  easily  worked  clear  of  the  net,  the  j 
insect  is  then  pressed  in  the  breast  with  the  | 
thumb-nail  under  the  wing,  and  then  placed 
in  the  collecting  box. 

Hemiptera  {Aphides  or  Plant-lice,  Water 
boatmen,  and  Water  clearer s)  arc  taken  by 
the  hand  or  by  sweeping.  The  aquatic 
species  may  be  taken  with  the  net  in  almost 
every  brook  and  pond  : according  to  their  , 
size  they  are  either  transfixed  by  a pin  or  ! 
placed  in  a bottle  of  spirits,  or  in  the  collect- 
ing bottle. 

Lepidoptera.  (Butterflies  and  Moths.) — i 
The  former  have  a chosen  locality  ; hence 
their  capture  is  in  some  respects  pretty  easy.  ] 
They  may  be  sometimes  induced  to  stoop 
from  their  flight,  and  settle  near  a stone  I 
which  has  been  thrown  into  the  air  before 
them.  They  are  taken  with  the  bag-net,  ! 
seized  by  the  thorax  or  breast,  which  is 
violently  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  stupify  the  insect ; it  is  then 
lifted  by  the  antennas  or  feelers,  laid  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  transfixed  with  a 
pin.  Practice  will  make  the  collector  expert 
in  handling  the  insects  of  this  order,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  delicate  scales  with 
which  the  wings  are  clothed.  For  moths, 
which  are  a very  “ peculiar  people,"  he  must 
resort  to  various  flowers  by  night,  especially 
those  of  the  sallow,  ivy,  and,  above  all, 
the  honeysuckle,  in  their  season  ; also  to 
those  of  the  French  marigold,  fuschia,  lo- 
belia, pansy,  jessamine,  and  misletoe  ; and, 
amongst  wild  flowers,  to  the  white  bladder - 
wort,  and  the  common  bag  reed,  in  autumn: 
some  species  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree.  Goto 
your  hunting-ground  just  before  the  bat 
comes  forth  ; kneel  down  near  the  flowers, 
having  your  face  turned  towards  that  quarter  j 
of  the  sky  whence  there  is  most  light,  and 
with  poised  net,  and  eye  and  car  attuned, 
await  their  coming.  Having  caught  one,  ! 
gather  up  your  net  around  your  captive  : I 
take  a pill-box  from  your  right  pocket,  and 
placing  the  lid  between  your  lips,  carry  the  j 
box  carefully  past  your  left  hand,  holding  ' 
the  bag,  and  pluce  it  over  the  insect  ; con-  I 
fining  the  latter  by  pressing  the  box  against  | 
the  gauze  till  the  lid  is  fixed,  by  slowlv 
withdrawing  the  net  from  between  the  li'd  I 
and  the  box,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  1 
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right  hand  pocket,  where  the  full  boxes  are  1 
always  pluccd,  to  prevent  confusion.  Moths  ! 
are  never  pinned  on  the  spot. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  naturalists  has  pointed  out 
fccveial  admirable  methods  of  alluring  moths 
to  their  certain  destruction.  In  * British 
Moths,’  Naturalist’s  Library,  page  102.,  it  is 
shown  what  a powerful  source  of  attraction 
a Sinumbrn  Lamp  is,  when  placed  in  a room 
at  an  open  window  ; and,  again  at  page  105., 
it  is  recommended  to  provide  an  empty 
sugar  hogshead,  or  a bee-hive  besmeared 
outside  and  inside  with  the  refuse  honey, 
and  placed  on  a forked  stake  four  feet  high. 
A lantern  may  be  carried  on  a pole  by  a 
boy,  in  a dark  wood,  and  the  collector  fol- 
lows to  strike  at  the  inquisitive  moths  ; but, 
above  all,  I must  recommend  the  practice 
of  boiling  one  pound  of  the  coarsest  and 
strongest-smelling  brown  sugar  that  can  be 
procured,  in  some  wnter,  until  it  becomes  a 
syrup,  about  at  thick  us  molasses : before 
using  it  add  a teaspoonful  of  line  old  Jamaica 
rum  (this  is  not  indispensable)  to  a teacup- 
ful of  the  mess,  and  apply  it  liberally  with 
a small  paint-brush  in  a circle  around 
the  stems  of  trees  growing  on  the  skirts  of 
| woods,  meadows,  and  in  hedgerows,  especi- 
ally such  as  have  a western  aspect.  Do  this 
about  sunset,  and  retire  for  6ome  time  ; light 
your  lantern,  and  approach  the  trees  with 
caution,  holding  your  net  close  to  the  stem 
to  receive  such  moths  as  may  tumble  dead 
j drunk  from  the  tree,  on  your  attempting  to 
place  a pill-box  over  them.  The  most  aston- 
ishing results  have  followed  the  adoption  of 
this  method  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  I 
would  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  have  not  tried  it.  Calm,  warm, 
and  dark  nights  are  most  favourable  for 
“ Mothing,”  but  if  the  weatner  has  been  very 
hot  for  some  time  previous,  and  if  honey- 
dew  abounds,  the  moths  will  despise  your 
ambrosial  nectar,  till  the  summer’s  rains 
have  washed  off  their  more  natural  food. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  col- 
lecting, the  young  naturalist  will  meet  with 
many  disappointments ; but  perseverance 
is  always  commendable  ; and  some  lucky 
night  will  more  than  compensate  for  previous 
disappointments.  When  a moth  is  observed 
reposing  on  a tree  or  gate-post,  place  a pill- 
box over  the  insect,  and  then  move  the  box 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  till  the  insect  takes 
refuge  in  its  interior. 

ON  SETTING  AND  PRESERVING 
INSECTS. 

Coleopteua  ( Beetles')  are  never  pinned  on 
the  spot  when  taken  ; but  whether  drowned 
in  spirits,  or  6tupified  in  the  collecting  bottle, 
they  should  always  be  immersed  in  hot 
water  to  destroy  any  lingering  sparks  of 
vitality  : they  are  then  laid  on  blotting 
paper  to  dry,  and  the  larger  species  are 
| transfixed  with  a suitable  pin  through  the 
I centre  of  the  right  elytra  or  wing-cover  The 
| pin  is  best  worked  into  the  body  with  a 
I slight  boring  motion,  or  in  the  instance  of 
! certain  very  hard- cased  insects,  such  as  the 
larger  Weevils,  the  point  of  the  setting- 


needle  should  l*e  used  as  a piercer  for  the 
more  delicate  pin,  which  is  made  to  project 
below  the  insect,  thus  affording  space  for  1 
securing  it  firmly  in  the  cork, and  to  prevent 
the  legs  of  the  specimen  from  touching  the 
paper.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  should  be 
displayed  if  possible,  the  antenna;  well  set 
out  with  pins,  and  the  legs  set  out  in  a natural 
position  to  dry.  All  the  smaller  species  that 
would  be  damaged  by  such  treatment,  must 
be  gummed,  from  two  to  six  in  company 
according  to  size,  on  pieces  of  card  about 
two-and-n-half-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth  : for 
two,  pierce  it  with  the  setting- needle,  and 
transfix  it  with  a pin,  leaving  it  at  an  equal  i 
height  above  the  cork,  with  the  larger  sj <e-  ' 
citnens  ; having  given  the  card  a coating  of  ' 
gum,  lift  the  beetle  with  the  camel's  hair 
brush  on  the  setting-stick,  hold  it  between 
your  fingers,  and  after  expanding  its  limbs 
and  the  parts  of  its  mouth,  place  it  bodily 
on  the  card,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  the 
setting-board.  No  insects  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  longer  amongst  spirits  than  is  ne- 
cessary, for  after  a time  maceration  com-  [ I 
mences  at  the  joints,  and  the  limbs  separate 
from  the  body  ; but  where  time  is  precious, 
dry  the  insects  carefully  ou  blotting  paper 
laid  on  a setting-board,  and  deposit  them  in 
a pill-box  : a hot  water  bath  will  fit  them 
for  the  setting-board  at  any  time.  Should 
a limb  break  off,  it  should  be  immediately 
restored  with  a little  gum  water. 

Grease.  — When  a thick-bodied  specimen, 
like  the  Ghost  Moth,  becomes  greasy,  im- 
merse it  in  spirits  of  turpentine  ; and  then 
stick  it  on  a bed  of  calcined  magnesia  till 
dry,  when  the  magnesia  may  be  blown  oft 

To  kill  Mites  on  Insects.  — Take  equal  parts 
of  oil  of  anise,  oil  of  thyme,  and  alcohol ; 
mix,  apply  a drop  to  the  infected  specimen. 

Orthoptera.  ( Crickets ; CocJa-oaches.) 
The  larger  species  are  pierced  through  the 
thorax  with  a pin,  before  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  mngs;  these  are  extended,  and  together 
with  the  limbs,  are  retained  in  a natural 
position  until  dry  : like  all  other  insects, 
too  small  for  the  pin,  the  smaller  members 
of  this  order  are  gummed  on  cards  of  suit- 
able size  : they  are  killed  by  being  placed  , 
over  bruised  laurel  leaves,  or  dipped  into  I 
scalding  water.  These  remarks  arc  equally 
applicable  to  the  order  HtMirTEUA( Aphides,  ' 
Water-clearers). 

Nkuroptep.a.  (Drapon-flics ; May-flies.)  | 
The  former  are  very  tenacious*  of  life,  and 
must  be  killed  by  being  pierced  in  the  breast 
with  a needle,  dipped  in  oxalic  acid,  — a 
dangerous  fluid.  — which,  if  it  touch  any 
piece  of  furniture,  or  the  operator’s  hands, 
must  be  neutralized,  by  Itcing  mixed  with 
cold  water.  When  dead,  cut  up  the  abdomen  j 
with  a pair  of  fine  scissors,  extract  its  con-  1 
tents,  and  put  in  a small  roll  of  blotting  j 
paper  dipped  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. This  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
colours  unimpaired  : the  larger  May-flics  | 
must  l»c  set  in  the  same  way,  and  the  wings 
of  both  are  extended  horizontally  and  con-  I 
lined  with  braces. 


n vmkxoptera  (Bees  and  IFins|w)  and 
DiPTF.fi a f. Turn- winged  Flies).  The  largest 
i insects  belonging  to  the  first-mentioned 
i °r“Cr  are  best  killed  by  being  pierced  in  the 
breast  with  a needle  dipped  in  oxalic  acid  ; 
! those  of  a smaller  size,  and  our  two-winged 
1 1 “ies*  are  easily  killed,  by  pressing  smartly 
I on  the  thorax  below  the  wings,  or  by  the 
I fumes  from  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
; *aurcl  • but  as  these  cannot  be  procured  in 
every  situation,  lucifer  matches,  or  German 
tinder,  may  be  burned  in  any  close  vessel, 

I j h as  a tumbler,  or  basin,  inverted  on  a 

piece  of  leather,  or  thick  woollen  cloth.  The 
, Iarger  and  medium-sized  insects  have  their 
• wings  displayed  to  most  advantage,  when 
i I the-v  are  confined  till  thoroughly  dry,  be- 
ll tween  stages  of  card  supported  on  needles, 
i at  the  Proper  elevation  : the  size  of  the 
; stages  required  for  a wasp  will  be,  one  pair, 

II  **ve-eighths  by  four-eighths,  and  another 
1 1 or  upper  and  confining  pair,  four-eignths  by 

j three-eighths.  The  insects  belonging  to  both 
1 1 or«©rs  are  transfixed  through  the  centre  of 
i the  thorax,  between  the  wings. 


! Lepidoptera.  (Butterflies  and  Moths.)  — 
i 1 lie  former  may  be  killed  by  smartly  press- 
ing the  thumb-nail  into  the  thorax  below 
tne  wings  ; and  should  this  fail,  bruised 
laurel  leaves  or  oxalic  neid  will  effect  your 
purpose.  In  setting,  the  wings  should  be 
brought  well  forward  by  placing  the  point 
of  the  setting-needle  against  some  of  the 
stronger  nervures  near  their  base  ; and  they 
are  rested  on  a brace,  stretching  along  their 
outer  margin,  and  confined  by  smaller  braces, 
placed  over  this  larger  brace.  The  extremity 
ot  the  abdomen  should  either  be  elevated  or 
depressed,  as  may  appear  to  he  necessary, 
by  a little  brace  ; and  the  antennas  or  feelers 

• fPiiln  .tieir  p,roper  P,ac*  by  means  of 
needles;  but  modern  taste  approves  most  of 
butterflies  being  set  ..n  pieces  of  cork,  having 
a groove  cut  with  a rat-tailed  file  for  the  re- 
ception ot  the  body,  and  the  surface  "entlv 
sloping  towards  either  side.  ° J 

Moths  are  deprived  of  life  by  elevating  the 
id  of  the  pill-box,  and  introducing  a bruised 
laurel  leaf:  the  inject  is  stupified  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes  ; it  is  then 
shaken  out  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
transfixed  with  a pin  through  the  centre  of 
the  thorax,  which  should  be  then  pierced 
w ith  a needle  dipped  in  oxalic  acid.  Moths 
may  also  be  stupified  with  the  fumes  of 
German  tinder,  or  lucifer  matches  : hut  the 
latter  are  apt  to  injure  the  plumage  of  some 
1 he  larger  species  of  Sphinx  moths 
should  have  their  bodies  dipped  intoscaldin" 
water,  tieir  win;;,  being  meanwhile  held 
overhead  ■ and  the  only  way  to  preserve 
their  thick  bodies  is  to  slit  them  up,  and 
remove  their  contents,  putting  in  a roll  of 
blotting  paper.  In  lifting  moths,  they  should 
be  seized  hold  of  by  the  antenna:  or  legs  and 
great  care  should  be  observed,  ho  as  not  to 
injure  the  downy  scales  on  their  wings.  Ju 
transfixing  the  smallest  moths,  the  pin 
should  be  made  to  incline  forwards  over 
their  heads,  so  that  when  it  is  stuck  per- 
pendicularly into  the  setting-board,  the 
wings  of  the  insect  may  be  at  once  set  by 


elevating,  and  then  bringing  them  forwards. 
The  larger  species  may  he  set  after  the 
fashion  of  butterflies  with  braces  ; but  the 
favourite  way  with  modern  collectors  is,  to 
prepare  cork  cradles,  which  only  differ  from 
those  already  described  for  the  butterflies, 
by  being  sloped  behind,  ns  well  as  towards 
either  side,  and  the  points  where  the  dif- 
ferent slopes  meet  are  rounded  off  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  eye  ; the  groove  receives  the 
body  of  the  moth,  and  the  wings  are  brought 
forward  and  confined  with  small  braces  : 
this  position  is  an  unnatural  one,  hut  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  displaying  the  beau- 
ties of  these  lovely  creatures.  The  dissevered 
limbs  of  anj'  insect  should  be  replaced  with 
a little  gum.  The  best  is  gum-luc,  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

Caterpillars. — When  one  of  these  is 
taken,  a supply  of  leaves  from  the  plant  on 
which  it  was  found  ought  to  he  secured  ; and 
on  reaching  home,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
box,  or  some  suitable  vessel,  with  a little 
black  earth  from  a decayed  tree,  into  whieh 
it  may  burrow,  and  some  twigs,  upon  whieh 
it  may  perhaps  affix  itself  before  entering 
, the  chrysalis  state,  or  amongst  which  it 
j may  spin  its  cocoon.  Breeding  cages  for  the 
Lepidoptera  should  never  he  without  a twig, 
on  which  the  new-born  insect  may  mount 
and  aerate  its  wings,  which,  without  such  a 
convenience,  would  lie  dwarfed  in  size,  and 
of  a,  crumpled  shape.  To  preserve  cater- 
pillars for  the  cabinet,  place  them  in  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  or  strong  alcohol,  for  some 
time,  till  they  become  quite  hard  ; then  open 
them  below,  and  stuff  with  cotton,  and  gum 
them  on  cards. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a collector  to  set 
above  three  or  four  specimens  for  his  own 
cabinet  : duplicates  of  every  class,  after 
being  dried,  may  be  placed  in  pill-boxes, 
with  a little  camphor  to  keep  off  mites  ; but 
it  is  best  to  pierce  each  insect  with  a pin,  and 
it  may  afterwards  be  relaxed  by  placing  it 
on  a cork  in  a basin  of  water,  covered  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Stevens, 
in  the  Zoologist,  page  1341.,  recommend  that 
twelve  young  shoots  and  their  leaves  of 
the  common  laurel,  or  forty  leaves  of  the 
same  shrub,  should  he  bruised  in  a coarse 
Dug,  with  a mallet  on  a stone;  place  the 
Dug  in  ajar,  and  stick  the  insects  to  be  re- 
laxed on  the  bag,  and  close  the  mouth  of 
: . Jar  with  a piece  of  bladder;  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  specimens  are  fit  for 
flie  setting- board.  By  ibis  mode  of  treat- 
ment, mites  and  niouldincss  may  he  de- 
stroyed from  off  all  infected  specimens. 
Again,  a mouldy  specimen  may  he  saturated 

. k )in/-s  >"  which  some  camphor 

has  been  dissolved,  and  then  dried  in  a warm 
piuee.  should  a specimen  become  greasy, 
apply  a httle  spirits  of  turpentine  : if  that 
is  not  effectual,  scrape  a little  French  clmlk 
over  it,  expose  the  specimen  to  heat,  and 
allow  the  chalk  to  remain  for  some  days. 

As  most  collectors  arc  careless  about  their 
luplicates,  these  should  always  be  placed  in 
quarantine  for  some  time.  Most  insects  will  I 
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Considerable  collections  of  insects  may 
now'  be  sent  in  a box  per  post,  for  a small 
sum  of  money,  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
the  box  should  be  made  of  some  light  wood 
or  strong  pasteboard,  and  when  filled,  it 
ought  to  be  farther  protected  from  injury 
by  a layer  of  cotton. 

Store-boxes  for  general  purposes  should  be 
divided  perpendicularly  (t.  e.  when  the  hinges 
are  lying  farthest  from  you)  with  pencil  lines 
half  an  inch  apart,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
majority  of  our  insects  ; but  when  a collec- 
tion has  been  labelled,  it  is  arranged  in  the 
following  manner  : the  larger  species  of  Co- 
leoptera , Orthoptera , and  Hemiptera , are 
arranged  side  by  side,  in  pairs  ; and  several 
specimens,  according  to  their  size,  of.  the 
smaller  species,  in  a greater  number,  in  a 
row,  and  a single  specimen  with  its  wings 
displayed  below'  each  species.  Hymenoptera , 
Neuroptcra,  Lepidoptera , Diptera:  Insects 
belonging  to  these  orders  are  arranged  singly, 
placing  the  males  first.  Retain  four  speci- 
mens of  each  species  of  Butterfly  ; two  males 
and  two  females,  one  of  each  set,  in  the  na- 
tural way,  and  the  other  displaying  the 
under  sides  of  the  wings.  After  what  has 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  setting 
insects  belonging  to  the  various  orders,  it  is 
easy  to  fix  the  relative  width  of  the  pencil 
lines  defining  the  columns,  by  simply  mea- 
suring the  extent,  covered  by  a pair  of  in- 
sects, or  one  insect,  as  the  case  muy  be  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  width  between  the 
lines  must  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  labels, 
which  must  be  written  or  printed  with  the 
pen  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner.  Having 
ascertained  these  points,  proceed  to  mark  otf 
the  points  of  the  columns  with  the  compasses, 
measuring  along  two  straight  lines  parallel 
to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  box 
(looking  towards  the  hinges),  beginning  in 
each  case  at  the  left-hand  side  : then  connect 
these  points  with  pencil  lines,  using  a correct 
square  which  fits  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Labels  are  either  written  in  a neat  distinct 
hand,  or  printed  with  the  pen  on  slips  of 
paper.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  that  of  the  spe- 
cies below  ; both  are  transfixed  with  a pin 
through  the  centre,  near  the  upper  margin, 
so  as  not  to  hide  the  writing  on  the  label  in 
the  least  degree  ; somewhat  in  this  style  — 

j Anchomenus,  Bonelli.  | for  the  genus  ; 


An.  prasinus,  Fab.  I for  the  species  : 


1 after  the  ‘former,  is  given  the  name  of  its 
illustrious  founder  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  whilst 
I the  species  was  established  by  Fabricius,  one 
of  the  princes  of  entomology. 

All  collections  of  Insects  must  be  kept  dry  ; 

I a supply  of  camphor,  or  a sponge  saturated 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  must  be  kept  in 
I each  drawer,  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  mites, 

| &c.  : should  these  harpies  appear,  which 
will  be  know'll  by  a little  dust  lying  below 
the  specimens,  let  them  be  well  baked  before 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  spirit  ' 
i of  w'ine,  and  a little  camphor  in  solution.  | 


SPIDERS. 

The  sweeping-net  brings  to  view  many 
beautiful  species  of  these  despised,  but  most 
interesting  creatures.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  of  collecting  them  from  amongst 
grass  and  flowers,  on  low  bushes  and  trees, 
and  walls  and  rocks  ; or  of  studying  their 
wonderful  economy,  and  making  tketche*  of 
their  nets  and  nests.  Put  the  imecu  into 
spirits,  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on 
blotting  paper  to  dry,  and  then  transfix 
them  with  a pin  through  the  cep  halo- thorax, 
which  corresponds  with  the  thorax  of  insects, 
and  set  their  limbs  in  a natural  position  by 
means  of  pins  or  needles. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1&47  are  given  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  preparation  of 
Crustacea  : — “ Crustacea  : the  large  species 
should  be  allowed  to  steep  in  fresh  water  till 
their  flesh  becomes  putrid  and  fluid  ; the 
specimen  is  then  suspended  or  laid  in  dif- 
ferent positions  until  the  contents  of  its  shell  . 
have  run  off ; and  after  being  dried  in  a 
draught,  it  is  fit  for  the  cabinet:  the  little  Pin- 
notheres, or  Pea-crabs,  should  be  plunged  into 
boiling  water  for  two  minutes. 

SHELLS  AND  MOLLUSC  A. 

Aitaratds.  — A circular  spoon  made  of 
tin,  4 inches  in  diameter,  with  an  upright 
rim  half  an  inch  high,  the  bottom  concave, 
and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  that  will 
only  admit  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  and 
furnished  with  a socket  pierced  with  three 
or  four  holes,  through  which  a string  is 
passed,  to  tie  it  to  a walking  stick  : with 
this  the  mud  is  scraped  from  the  bottom  of  j 
ditches  and  pools,  the  water  and  mud  filters 
off,  and  the  delicate  shells  are  left  in  the 
spoon.  Three  or  four  small  sieves,  of  various  j 
sizes,  are  useful  for  sifting  shell  sand,  whether 
procured  on  shore  or  by  dredging.  The 
oyster-dredge  is  an  excellent  implement,  but  , 
it  is  very  unhandy.  The  gangui  used  on 
the  coast  of  France  maybe  shortly  described  ; 
from  Captain  Brown  s Taxidermy,  p.  106.  i 
It  is  simply  a bag  of  strong  net-work,  2 feet 
in  diameter  and  2$  feet  in  depth  ; the  mouth 
is  kept  open  by  means  of  a stick  placed  hori-  j 
zontally,  and  dividing  the  aperture  into  two  , 
halves,*  the  lower  edge,  which  drags  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  loaded  with  heavy  j 
weights,  which  act  as  scrapers,  and  the  upper  j 
edge  is  furnished  with  corks,  which  help  to  l 
keep  the  mouth  open.  To  prevent  the  tear  ! 
and  wear  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bag.  it  i 
should  be  protected  externally  by  a piece  of  i 
un tanned  hide. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1S47,  page  184S..  Mr.  I 
1 TIcpbum  describes  the  light  and  portable 
! dredge  invented  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  Dublin, 
and  which  can  be  readily  nauled  in  by  one 
man  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  rowers 
of  the  boat,  when  the  bag  is  filled. 

“ The  figure  represents  the  dredge  mounted  I 
and  prepared  for  action  ; the  two  scrapers, 

A B C I)  and  A B C 1).  arc  each  20  inches  in 
length,  by  two  inches  in  breadth  ; parallel 
with  their  lower  edges,  C D and  C D.  about 
fourteen  holes,  cqui-dhtant  from  each  other,  J 
arc  pierced  to  receive  the  laces  of  the  bag. 
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and  these  two  plates  are  joined  at  their 
lower  extremities,  by  means  of  two  cross- 
bars, C C and  D I),  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
about  45°  with  the  plane  of  this  position  ; 
each  bar  is  f»  inches  in  length,  by  three-and- 
a-halt'-eighths  in  diameter.  The  arms  E F 
and  E F are  each  16  inches  in  length,  by 
3$  inches  in  diameter,  and  play  upon  the 


cross  bars  by  means  of  double  swivel  joints, 
as  seen  at  E E and  E E.  Their  anterior  ex- 
tremities at  F are  beaten  fiat,  so  as  to  meet 
closely,  and  vertically,  and  are  pierced  for 
the  reception  of  the  bolt  H,  which  at  the 
same  time  posses  through  the  extremities  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  birdie  ring  G,  to 
which  the  rope  is  affixed.  The  head  of  bolt 
II  is  pierced  to  receive  the  end  of  n little 
iron  spike,  for  the  better  working  of  the 
screw  ; and  at  any  time,  by  drawing  the  said 
bolt  II  and  folding  the  arms  inwards,  the 
whole  apparatus  may  be  stowed  away  in  a 
moderate-sized  carpet  bag  ; for  its  weight 
will  not  exceed  7 or  8 lbs.,  and  the  cost  is 
only  78.  In  no  case  should  the  bag  exceed 
18  inches  in  depth  ; one  may  be  made  of  best 
twine,  with  meshes  half  an  inch  apart,  and 
another  of  cheese  cloth,  or  serge,  for  fine 
work.  A raw  hide,  such  as  has  been  im- 
ported as  a wrapper  for  bales  of  tobacco,  or 
tallow,  and  which  may  be  purchased  in 
London  for  Is.  6c/.,  will  make  three  bags  of 
a most  durable  and  efficient  description,  and 
they  should  have  holes  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cut  with  a punch,  or  simply 
stabbed  with  a knife,  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  ; and  to  save  the  trouble 
of  canting  the  bag  after  it  is  drawn  up  from 
the  water,  there  should  be  a slit  five  inches 
in  length  cut  in  the  bottom,  and  laced  with 
a thong.  The  strength  of  the  rope  required 
for  Ball’s  Dredge  must  be  regulated  entirely 
the  depth  at  which  it  is  employed  ; iii 
— caied  a 14  lb.  weight  should  be  attached 
to  the  rope  six  inches  distant  from  the 
dredge. 

Two  or  three  moderate-sized  sieves  arc 
required  for  sifting  mud  arid  sand;  the  height 
of  the  sieves  may  be  4 or  r,  inches,  and  the 
meshes  of  their  copper  or  brass  wire  bottoms 
should  be  one-tenth  of  an  inch  upart  ; by 
attaching  three  strings  which  are  held  in  the 
hand,  the  more  valuable  contents  of  the  sieve 


arc  readily  exposed  by  repeated  dippings  in 
the  water. 

Collecting.  — Our  land  shells  may  be 
I taken  in  the  greatest  abundance  during  moist 
1 weather,  or  at  morning  or  evening,  creeping 
j about  pathways  and  old  walls,  in  gardens, 

! fields,  woods,  and  heaths.  Many  species  are 
! taken  by  a careful  search  below  stones  and 
I the  bark  of  trees,  amongst  moss,  and  on  va- 
rious plants,  by  means  of  the  sweeping-net ; 
whilst  the  tin  spoou  and  water-net  readily 
procure  those  which  frequent  streams  and 
ponds  : but  lakes  must  be  searched  either 
with  the  Gangui  or  with  the  Dredge. 

For  the  marine  species,  the  sea-shore 
should  always  be  searched  after  a storm  ; 
shell  sand,  and  the  roots  of  tangle  and 
other  marine  plants,  yield  many  peculiar 
species,  and  so  do  the  rocks  laid  dry  at  the 
recess  of  every  tide,  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
coust  the  curious  Pholades  which  burrow 
into  ’•ocks  are  pretty  common,  whilst  the 
sandy  shores  also  yield  their  peculiar  spe- 
cies. A dimple  in  the  sand  points  out  the 
situation  of  the  Solen  or  Spout-shell,  and 
two  little  apertures  that  of  the  Tellinte. 
Many  fine  species  may  be  procured  from  the 
stomachs  of  fish  brought  to  market,  from  the 
nets,  lines,  and  traps  of  fishermen  ; but  the 
dredge  is  the  grand  implement,  which  should 
be  iii  the  hands  of  every  sea-coast  naturalist. 
Having  arrived  at  the  fishing  ground,  ascer- 
tain the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom,  wi  th  a sounding  lead  ; register 
these  data,  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, in  a pocket  journal  ; drop  the 
dredge  overboard,  allowing  one  third  more 
line  than  the  ascertained  depth,  and  drag 
the  dredge  along  by  sailing  or  rowing  ; when 
full  jet  it  be  dragged  into  the  boat.  Let  the 
Nudibranehiate  Mollusea,  llolothuriu;,  and 
other  soft  unimals,  demand  your  first  atten- 
tion ; make  a sketch  of  all  rare  and  curious 
forms,  uud  wrap  each  specimen  in  a piece 
of  tinfoil,  before  putting  it  into  a bottle  of 
alcohol,  or  Goadby’s  solution,  or  into  a bottle 
of  sea-water,  if  you  desire  to  study  their 
habits  to  advantage.  The  remainder  of  the 
contents  are  thrown  into  a tub,  and  the 
dredge  lowered  whilst  they  are  being  sorted. 

Presicuvino.— The  animals  in  shells  must 
be  killed  by  immersion  in  hot  water;  ns 
univalve  shells  are  apt  to  craek  under  such 
treatment,  the  heat  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased by  adding  more  hot  water  : when 
the.  animal  of  a bivalve  is  dead,  the  valves  of 
the  shell  separate  a little.  The  animal  when 
dead  is  removed  with  the  point  of  a knife, 
or  crooked  pin.  The  operculum  where  it 
exists  is  wrapt  in  paper  and  putin  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  which  is  then  laid  on  a towel  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  a thread  is  wrapt  round 
the  bivalves  to  keep  them  closed  till  drv  ; 
but  previous  to  this,  all  marine  shells  should 
have  a bath  in  fresh  water,  for  several  hours, 
to  extract  the  saline  particles,  which  would 
otherwise  greatly  injure  the  specimens.  All 
extraneous  bodies,  such  as  sea-weed,  Scrpuluj 
and  Acorn  shells,  must  be  removed  with  the  1 
point  of  the  knife,  or  with  a hard  brush  and 
water  : all  shells,  but  especially  such  as  have 
been  picked  up  along  shore,  have  their  ap-  I 
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pcarance  greatly  improved  by  the  application 
of  a very  little  olive  oil  to  them,  either  with 
a bit  of  soft  leather  or  a brush. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  Shells  for  the 
cabinet  is  to  procure  a supply  of  thick  paste- 
board, soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  a 
knife.  Get  a bookbinder  to  cover  one  side  of 
it  with  paper  of  a light  stone  colour,  und 
when  dry,  to  cut  into  strips  of  the  uniform 
breadth  of  three  inches,  the  length  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  shells  ; to  these 
slips  of  card  the  shells  are  affixed  with  a 
little  thick  paste,  made  of  gum  arabie,  brown 
sugar,  flour,  and  a little  water.  In  the  case 
of  Univalve  Shells,  such  as  the  Whelk,  two 
specimens  are  required  to  show  the  species, 
one  lying  in  its  natural  position  with  its 
mouth  undermost  and  the  apex  of  the  spire 
pointing  backwards  to  the  right  hand,  the 
second  lying  in  the  same  position,  but  with 
the  mouth  uppermost.  Some  Bivalves,  such 
as  the  Solens  or  Razor-shells,  may  have  both 
valves  gummed  down  with  their  inner  sur- 
face uppermost,  and  another  shell  of  the  same 
species  in  the  reversed  position.  As  it  is 
front  the  impressions  of  certain  muscles  on 
the  interior  surface,  and  the  teeth  und  other 
markings  of  the  hinge  of  bivalve  shells,  that 
their  generic  characters  are  chiefly  drawn, 
shells  such  ns  the  Cockle  may  have  one  valve 
fastened  down  to  the  curd,  whilst  the  other 
valve  is  made  to  rest  partly  on  the  card  and 
partly  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  hinge 
in  the  other  valve  ; and  in  the  case  of  a large 
shell,  the  lowermost  valve  may  be  rested  on 
a cradle,  which  may  be  easily  fashioned  out 
of  a piece  of  cork  or  softwood.  The  scien- 
tific name  is  written  or  printed  with  the  pen, 
in  the  left-hand  corner  on  the  lower  margin 
of  the  card.  All  the  more  minute  and  fragile 
shells  are  best  preserved  iu  glass  tubes. 


RADI  AT  A. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1847.  page  1849.,  will 
be  found  the  following  simple  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  Radiata. 


“ Asteriadae.  Fasten  two  or  three  threads 
to  their  arms,  and  plunge  them  suddenly 
into  boiling  water  for  three  or  four  minute*, 
according  to  their  size,  and  then  drv  in  a 
draught/’ 

ECITTN’ODERMATA. 

Sea  Urchins,  and  Sea  Eggs,  belong  to  thi« 
class.  Whenever  they  are  taken  from  the  *ea 
they  should  be  plunged  into  a vessel  of  cold 
fresh  water,  or  else  their  curiou*  spine*  will 
drop  off.  Enlarge  their  anal  opening,  ex- 
tract the  contents  of  their  shell,  and  stuff 
with  cotton  after  applying  the  soap. 

ENTOZOA. 

Intestinal  Parasites  can  only  be  preserved 
in  alcohol,  or  in  Goadby’e  solution  : they  arc- 
found  in  many  animals,  birds,  and  fishes. 

ZOOPHYTES  AND  SPONGES. 

These  are  a very  curious  class  of  being*, 
whose  animal  nature  was  long  a subject  of  : 
grave  dispute.  The  beautiful  works  of  the 
talented  Dr.  Johnston  on  these  two  classes 
have  given  a great  impulse  to  their  investiga- 
tion. A few  species  may  be  collected  in 
pools  left  by  the  tide,  but  the  dredge  is  again 
the  collector’s  main  stay.  A great  variety 
however  may  be  picked  up  in  a short  space  of 
time,  by  diligently  examining  the  refuse  of 
the  fishers’  nets,  lines,  and  boats.  Every  col- 
lector will  have  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
judices of  these  hardy  fellows,  and  bear  with 
their  silent,  if  not  expressed,  contempt  for 
their  much-prized  “ rubbish  but  a little 
perseverance,  kindness,  and  good  humour, 
and  a few  presents,  will  by  and  by  win  their 
good  graces. 

Zoophytes  and  Sponges  must  be  steeled  in 
cold  fresh  water,  and  dried  in  a draught,  and 
then  deposited  in  card  trays  or  between  sheets 
of  paper,  like  dried  plants. 


AQUARIUM,  VIVARIUM.  [Sec  ScrrutMfrr.} 
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Achatinella 
Ouch  idi  urn 
Auricula 
Lymnsea 
Pll/M  . 
Pluuorbis 
Ancyiua 
Iielicina 


. 459 
. 42 
. 395 
. 520 
. 529 
. I ft 
. 80|J 


Vermetug 

Page 

Huccinum 

. 8.5 

Nossa 

. 445 

Oliva  . 

. 459 

Ancilla 

. 10 

Eburna 

. 209 

Volutu  . 

. 725 

Mitra  . 

. 422 

Muruiuclla  . 

. 411 

Cyproea 

. 1»9 

Ovula  . 

. 470 

( Phytophnga ) 
Turbo  . 

. 707 

Periwinkle  . 

. 507 

Phasianella  . 

. 514 

Munodouta  . 

. 429 

Hotel  la 

. 583 

Stomalia 

. 047 

Haliotis 

. 300 

Ear-shell 

. 207 

Parmophorus 

. 492 

Emarginula . 

. 218 

Lottia  . 

. 391 

Ncrita  . 

. 449 

Navicella 

. 440 

Ampullaria  . 

. 14 

lanthina 

Atlanta 

. 41 

Nation  . , 

. 445 

I.ittorina 

. 383 

Nenmtura 

. 448 

Turritella 

. 711 

Cerithium 

. 115 

Scnluria 

. 593 

Paiudina 

. 487 

Pyramidella 

. 550 

Toma  tel  la  . 

. 692 

Siliquaria 

. 018 

Crepidulu 

. 157 

Pnoru9 

. .18 

Bu.la  . 

. 87 

Aplyaia 

. 31 

Dolabella 

. 188 

Carinaria 

. lot 

Bellerophon. 

. 63 

Umbrella 

. 710 

Pleurobroachus  . 

. .580 

Nudibruacniata  . 

. 544 

Doris 

. 190 

Glaucus 

. 202 

Scylleas 

. 599 

Phyilidcas 

. 1 

Limpet 

. 379 

Chiton  . 

. 12J 

Liinux  . 

. 878 

Slug 

. 02  5 

Snail 

Helix  . 

. 307 

Anostoma 

. 10 

Bulimus 

. 87 

Pupa 

. 5.55  . 

Clau-ulia 

. i.j 

Achutina 

Page 

Order  ITT.  Cosciiikeua  14 


( Dim ’/aria ) 

( /iivalves) 

Cytherea 
Veil  >i9  . 

Cardium 
Curdiftcto 
Muctra  . 

Lutruria 
(Inuthodon 
Telllim 
Petricola 
Do  mix  . 

Pholus  . 

Teredo 
Aspergillum 
Gastroehamu 
Solenidie 
Myochama 
Co i bultt 
Pandora 
Suxieava 
Cliama  . 

Etheria 
Venericurd 
Isncurdia 
Ijuuina  . 

Ungulina 
Anodonta 
Alnsmadon 
Unio 
Jridina 
Trisonia 
Polj’odunta 
Area 

Pcctunculus 
Nurultt 
Triducna 
Hippopus 
MllSaui  . 

Pinna  . 

Mai  lens 
V nisei  la 
A vicula 
Pearl  Oyster 
MurgariluecjL 
Pern a . 

Peeten  . 

Dima 
Pedum  . 

Spondylus 
Plicacula 
Oyster  . 

Placuna 
Auomia 
Piuuunanotnia 

Order  IV.  Buacuiopoda 
Lingula 
Teiclirutula 
)rder  V.  Ptkicopoda 
Ilvalea 
I.iinucina 
Clio 

Order  VI.  Tunicata 
Aseidia 
I’liallnsia 
Botryllu* 

Pyroioina 
Sal  pa  . 


. 179 
. 72 
. 170 
. 721 
. 104 
. 104 

. :m 

. 893 
. 204 
. 007 
. 509 
. 189 
. 517 
. 009 
. 89 
. 250 
. 028 
. 448 
. 149 
. 488 
. 598 
. 119 
. 223 
. 721 

• 35 1 

. 392 
. 710 
. 18 
. 9 

. 710 
. 35 1 
. 700 

.*  33 
. 503 
. 454 
. 700 
. 820 
. 441 
. 520 
. 400 
. 720 
. 43 
. 500 
. 410 
. 508 
. 503 
. 378 

• 503 

• 0.-.H 

. 531 
. 482 
. 528 
■ 19 

. 528 

82 

380 

009 

551 

338 

378 

184 


. 700 
. 39 
Supp. 
. 81 
. 550 
Supp. 


Page 

Order  VII.  Bkyozoa  Supp. 
{Pobjzoa) 

Flustru  . . . 238 

Division  IV. 

Class  X. 

RADI  AT  A . 500 

Order  T.  Eciiinoder- 


MATA 

. 210 

Asterius 

. 41 

Asterocanthion 

Supp. 

Euryale 

Enerinitcs  . 

! 219 

Crinoideatis  . 

. 158 

Pentueiinus  . 

. 507 

Echinus 

. 211 

Sea-egg  . 

. 599 

J'luttus  . 

Supp. 

Accinotrocha 

Supp. 

Spatangus 

. 082 

Piiundslone  . 

. 545 

Ilolothuria  . 

. 323 

Trepang 

. 099 

Siphunculus 

. 020 

Order  II.  Cei.knticrata 
(Suborder  Hydrozoa ) 
Hydra  . 

Coral  I ina 
Sertulnria 
Tubulariu 
Cumpunuluria 
Luce  maria  . 

A calejjhos 
Medusa 
Jelly-fish 
Sti  obi! a 
Parthenogenesis 
Physalia 

Puituguese  Man-of-War 
(Suborder  Actinuzoa)  [543 
Aelinia 
Polypi  . 

Corgonia 
Madrepore  . 
Caryopliylltea 
Retepora 
Demlrophyllia 
Fiingia  . 

Virgularia  . 

AleyoneiB  . . .10 

Bcroe  . . . .64 


Division  V. 
Protozoa. 
Class  XI 
INFUSORIA 
Volvox  . 

Monad  . . 

Euchelidcs  . 
Polygtthtriea 
Khi/.opoda  . 

Poly  tiialurnia 

Class  XII. 
SPONGES 
ITalicliondrift  . 
Clionu  . . . 

Eiiplectclln  . 
Ilyuloneina  . 


388 
. 143 
. 004 
. 706 
. 100 
. 392 
. 1 
. 414 
. 355 
Supp. 
Supp. 
. 520 


5 

. 589 
. 278 
. 394 
. 100 
. 572 
. 177 
. 250 
• 725 


. 347 
. 720 
. 427 
. 219 
. 580 
Supp. 
. 540 

. 038 
. 300 
Supp. 
Supp. 

. M 
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LEWIS,  Bart,  to  various  Friends.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Sir  G.  F.  Lewis,  Bart.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  14s. 


LIRE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 

M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

HISTORY  of  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newsian,  D.D. 

Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vita  Su&.  Post  Svo.  6s. 


FATHER  MATHEW : a Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maguire, 
M.P.  for  Cork.  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

EELIX  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1S47,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 

Marskman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  Gd, 


CAPTAIN  COOK’S  LIFE,  VOYAGES,  and  DISCOVERIES.  18mo. 

"Woodcuts,  'Is.  Gd. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 

Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2.  vols. 

< rown  8vo.  2 Is. 

THE  EARLS  of  GRANARD : a Memoir  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Forbes. 
Written  by  Admiral  the  lion.  John  Forbes,  and  edited  by  George 
Arthur  Hastings,  present  Earl  of  Granard,  K.P.  Svo.  10s. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ; with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  6s. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a Commentary,  by  J.  SPEDDING, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  bvo.  24 s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  24i«, 
Vol.  V.  price  12s. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Criticism , Philosophy , Polity , &c. 


The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 

™Tn™d  N£tcS’r.  $?■  T'  C-  SAIfDAES.  M-A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
toll.  Oxon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  155. 

SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 

Di-E-t^ller  'yitlV,the  Author’s  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  price  14s. 

Ti®  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 
2 vols.  8vo.  price  2Ss. 


The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  By  R.  Williams,  B.  A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Svo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition-  8yo. 
10s.  6 d.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 


English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Jane  Whately.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  5th  Edition.  Fcp.  3s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.lOs.  6d. 

LORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spediung,  M.A. 
R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7 vols. 
8vo.  price  £3  13s.  G d. 

ENGLAND  and  IRELAND.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fifth  Edition, 
8vo.  Is. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  By  John  Stuaet  Mill.  New 
Edition.  Post  Svo.’Ss. 


On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stcabt  Mill. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  9s.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6 d.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  id. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the  same  Author.  Sixth 
Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s.  Or  in  1 vol.  crown  Svo.  5s. 

A System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same 
Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stubbing, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  6 d. 

UTILITARIANISM.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  5s. 


NEW  WORKS  published  BY  LONGMANS  a yd  CO. 
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DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 

CAL, and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

8 vol's.  8vo.  36s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT  : a Treatise 

on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  William,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  1).D.  F.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  6<L 

The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  16s. 

A Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ; Biographical,  Bibliographical, 

Historical,  and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol.  I.  royal  Svo.  30s. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.6s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6cL 
Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and 
1832.  16mo.  Is. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  5s.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Is. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a3 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
2 vols.  8vo.  price  30s. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S.  late 
Pellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

WORD-GOSSIP ; a Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Words  and  their 

Peculiarities.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

A BOOK  ABOUT  WORDS.  By  G.  F.  Graham,  Author  of  ‘ English, 
or  the  Art  of  Composition,’  Ac.  Pep.  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

The  DEBATER ; a Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp.  6s. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  Ts.Gd. 
SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT; with  a New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kali3CH,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I. 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  bt  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


A HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES.  By  M.  M.  Kalisci? 
Ph.D.  Pabt  I.  Outlines  with  Exercise*,  8vo.  12s.  dd.  Key,  5s.  1'aet  III 
Exceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  1 is.  6 d. 

A LAXIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  ,T.  T.  White,  D.D.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  Oxford 
Third  Edition,  revised.  2 vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  doth. 

White’s  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Siz»), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).  Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 


White’s  Junior  Student’s  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12s. 


Separately 


The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s.  Cd. 
The  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 


An  ENGLISH -GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  New  Edi- 
■ tion.  4to.  21s. 


Mr.  YONGE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  8s.  6 d. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master  of  Balliol.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  price  36s. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Greek-Lnglish  Lexicon.  Twelfth  Edition.  Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A SAN 3KRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Benfey,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  52s.  6 d. 

WALKER’S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.H.  Smart.  Svo.  12s.  16mo.  Cs. 


A PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGES. By  L.  Contanseau.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 

the  above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition,  revised.  Square  ISmo.  3s.  6d. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 

Gertnan-Euglish  and  English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bracelet,  M.A. 
and  Dr.  Carl  Martin  Feiedlaxdee.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6a. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendeegast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  Cs. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B„  Author  of  ‘ The 
Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.’  Uniform  Editions 
Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fikst  and  Second 
Series,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6 cl.  each. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  bt  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


::'he  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  K. 

H.  B.  Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

leisure  Hours  in  Town ; Essays  Consolatory,  ASsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.  By  A.  Ii.  H.  B.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6 d. 
tllhe  Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson  ; Essays  contributed 
to  Fraser’s  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  ByA.K.H.B.  Crown  Svo. 3s.  6a!. 
nhe  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First 
and  Second  Series,  crown  Svo.  3s.  G d.  each. 

[Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

SSunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a Scottish  University 
City.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

LLessons  of  Middle  Age  ; with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6 d. 

[Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  C d. 

[Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ; Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.  By  A.  K.  H.B.  Crown  Svo.  35.  6 d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Feohde,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

'.LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21  s. 

People’s  Edition.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

IThe  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ; includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

IThe  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith:  a Selection  of 

the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

1 TRACES  of  HISTORY  in  the  NAMES  of  PLACES;  with  a 

Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in  England  and  Wales 
are  formed.  By  Flavell  Edmunds.  Crown  Svo.  7 s.  6 d. 

ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henrt  Rogers.  Second  Edition.  3 vols.  fcp.  21s. 

Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition,  accompanied  by  several  other  Essays.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ; or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ; a rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman’s  Reply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
game  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps,  5s.  Gd. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  AST)  CO. 


CHIPS  from  a GERMAN  WORKSHOP;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 

of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  Max 
MClleu,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised 
with  an  Index.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 

James  Mill.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  Georgb  Grotb.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  2 vols.  bvo.  price  28s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 

Method.  By  J.  D.  Morell,M.A.  LL.D.  8vo.  12*. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 

Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  7s.  (id. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL : being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 

Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Stirling.  2 vols.  8vo.  2Ss. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  15a. 
The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.  Svo.  15s. 

On  the  STUDY  of  CHARACTER,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 

By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  9s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the  same  Author.  In 

Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  Each  I'art  may  be  bad  separately : — 

Part  I.  Deduction,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  6s.  6 d. 

TIME  and  SPACE ; a Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ; an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a system  of  Philo- 
sophy.) 2 vols.  Svo.  price  24s. 

STRONG  AND  FREE  ; or,  First  Steps  towards  Social  Science.  By 
the  Author  of  ‘ My  Life,  and  What  shall  I do  with  it  ? ’ 8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 
The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ; or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Scionce.  By  Charles  Beat.  Second  Edition 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 

Third  Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 

8vo.  6s. 

CHARACTERISTICS  of  MEN,  MANNERS,  OPINIONS,  TIMES 

By  Antiiont,  Third  Earl  of  Shaptesbury.  Published  from  the  Edi- 
tion of  1713,  with  Engravings  designed  by  the  Author;  and  edited,  with 
Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hatch,  M.A. 
Fel low  of  New  College,  Oxford.  3 vols.  Svo.  VOL.  I.  price  14s. 

A TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  David 
Hume.  Edited,  with  a Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  by  T.  H. 
Green,  Follow,  and  T.  U.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Baliiol  College.  Oxford. 

[La  the  press. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  David  Hume. 

By  tho  same  Editors.  [In  the  press 
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Astronomy , Meteorology , Popular  Geography , &c. 

OTTTEK  WORLDS  THAN  OURS  ; the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.withl4Plates.14*. 

CFTESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES  By  the  Rev 
CELTEW.  WEBB  M.A.  F.RA.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a large  Map  of 

the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.  16mo.  7s.  6d. 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific!  for  the  use  of  Students  aud  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Merrieield, 
F.RA.S  and  H.  Evees.  Svo.  14s. 

DOVE’S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movement  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R H.  Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  READERS. 

By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.  Fcp.  with  2 Charts,  2*.  6d.  . . , 

11*10111  t fiPTP8  DICTIONARY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 

returns  by  F.  Martin.  4 vols.  Svo.  with  coloured  Maps,  £4  4*. 

a rritvn  AL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 

SSiTfe' wasssrSJtcsf  * 

A MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 

By  IV.  Hughes,  F.RG.S.  With  6 Maps.  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

The  STATES  of  the  RIVER  PLATE  : their  Industries  and  Commerce. 

By  Wilprid  Latham,  Buenos  Ayres.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  1-s. 
MAUNDER' S TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical  Historical 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 

and  enlarged  ; with  a Coloured  Plate  aud  (120  V oodcuts.  1 ost  Svo.  15s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS  or  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 

Neil  Aknott,  M.D.  F.RS.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.  Two  Parts,  8vo.  21s. 

SOUND:  a Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  JortN  Tyndall,  LL.D.P.RS.  New  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M.  Chladni  and  1C9  Woodcuts,  pnee  9s. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  bt  LONGMANS  *vd  CO. 


nEf  P * ®0TI0'f-  By  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL  D. 

x.K.fe.  I ourtli  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10#.  6d. 

0n  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION  ; including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  lii. 

NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  April-June  1869.  By  the  same  Author 
Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  sewed,  or  1#.  6cl.  cloth. 


LIGs?n : TW*  ,In,!lien“on  Life  and  health.  By  Foebes  Winslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Ecp.  8vo.  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Br  A. 

RqIVEi  PIof'  in  H!eslV:asiemy  of  Geneva-  Translated  by  C.  V.Walkeb’, 
I.R.b.  3 vois.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s, 


The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W R Grove 

tim1'iX‘P'?^'  1nF.ifSEmni0Vevisedia,’d  folIo"'ed  by  a Discourse  on  Con! 
tmuity.  8vo.  10#.  6 cl.  The  Discourse  on  Continuity , separately,  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  60  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  7 s.  0 d. 


A GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.  Fcp.  4s. 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ZOOLOGY  and  COMPARATIVE 

PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  Burney  Yeo,  M.R.  Resident  Medical  Tutor  and 
Lecturer  on  Animal  Physiology  in  King’s  College,  London.  [Nearly  ready. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2 vols.  Sro 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60#. 

Professor  OWEN’S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  21s. 


The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

brate  Animals.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  Gel. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN ; Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA:  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  Nortii  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
Nilsson.  With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3 Woodcuts.  Svo.  lSs. 


BIBLE  ANIMALS  ; being  a Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  ICO  Vignettes  on  W ood,  Svo.  21s. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS : a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  Svo.  21s. 

A FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Ss.  6 d. 


XEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  and  CO.  > 
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By  Dr. 
Third 


:rhe  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION. 

George  Hartwig.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

TThe  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  the  same  Author. 

(English)  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

TThe  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Hartwig.  With  8 Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  215.  . 

TThe  POLAR  WORLD  ; a Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
With  8 Cbromoxylographs,  3 Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

(KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 
Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 
MAUNDER’ S TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  Os.  cloth,  or  9s.  G cl.  bound  m calt. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom;  including  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lindlet, 

F R S and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp.  12s.  cloth,  or  19s.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts.  2s.  6d. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Ninth 
Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 

The  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  Phmnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walker- 
Abnott,  LL.D.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  145. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS  ; comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

MAUNDER’ S SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  66*.  cloth,  or  9s.  Qd.  calf. 

DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 

Edition,  re-edited  by  W.T.  Brande  (the.  original  Author),  and  George  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  3 vols.  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 


A 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors. 
Complete  in  5 vols.  medium  Svo.  £7  3s. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Axlen 
Miller,  M.D.  &c.  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King’s  Coil.  London.  Fourth 
Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  £3.  Part  I.  Chemical  Pnysics,  15s.  1 art  11. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s.  Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24s. 

A MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 
William  Odling,  M.B.  P.R.S.  Part  I.  Svo.  9s.  Part  II.  just  ready. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


°ETLINES  of  CHEMISTRY ; or,  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facte. 

By  William  Ollihg,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  7e.  6 d. 


A Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 

By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7$.  6 d. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 


LECTURES  on  the  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  of  CARBON.  Delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  William  Odlihg,  M.B.  P.R.S 
JAepnnted  from  the  Chemical  News,  with  Notes  by  W.  Ceookes  F rIs 
Crown  Svo.  price  4s.  6 d.  ' 


HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  adapted  to  the  Unitary 
System  of  Notation.  By  E.  T.  Conington,  M.A.  P.C.S.  Post  Svo.  Is  6 d 
Conington  s Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  price  2 s.  6 cl. 


TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  THEORETICAL  and 

PRACTICAL ; and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis.  Neuralgia,  and 
other  Diseases.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.  Ac.  Senior  Physician  to  the 
lnnrmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
re-written.  Post  8vo.  price  155. 


The  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

tiIt  v!  omen ; including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Grally  Hewtxt 
M.i).  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Avo.  24s. 


LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 

Charles  West,  M.D.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  16s. 

A SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  Sunreon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 5 vols.  Svo.  £5  5s. 


The  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN’S  DISEASES.  By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9 Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  8vo.  215. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D.  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  James  Paget,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and  Professor 
W.  Tuknee,  M.B.  Svo.  with  131  Woodcuts.  21s. 

COOPER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  and  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.  VOL.  II.  Svo.  completing  the  work.  ‘ [In  the  press. 

On  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  GOUT, 

EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  E.  Headlam 
Greenhow,  M.D.  F.R.C.P.  Ac.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 


The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Bromptop.  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  and  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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■RSPnuTS  .in  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 

FDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World,  from  June  1888,  to  June  1869. 
EdR°dCby  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished 

Coadjutors.  8vo.  18s. 

PIT t MONARY  CONSUMPTION  ; its  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Duration 

rTTUTPAT  TECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 

C a l AHDm(?XAL  DROPSY.  By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
with  25  W'oodcuts,  10s.  6c2. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henry  Gray, 

FRS  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fift ll,.,^ltl0S’OTJj 
! Holmes. VT Cantab,  with  a new  Introduction  by. the  Editor.  Royal 

CLINICAL  NOTES  on  DISEASES  of  tl.  LAEYNX  m,«ja.rf  *od 

the  Chest,  Brompton.  Crown  8vo.  with  5 Lithogi  aphs,  6 s. 

The  THEORY  of  OCULAR  DEEECTS  and  of  SPECTACLES^  Trans- 
it 

price  7s.  6 d. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.  2 vols. 
crowu  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  325. 

ESSAYS  on  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS.  By  Gilbert  W Child, 

M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  /6. 6 d. 

pwvdTnr  OGTPAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 

P ““  “ f.™  ,»d  W.  Bowman,  F.E.S.  Eii.g'a  Col*. 

^ i“  N™ S l2.K£  F.E.S.  in  ««.  of  pobU- 
cation;  Part  I.  with  8 Plates,  7s.  6tl. 

COPLAND’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 

from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  Sta  r 
of  Medical  Science.  8vo.  S6s. 

REIMANN’S  HANDBOOK  of  ANILINE  and  its  DERIVATIVES; 

a Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  Edited  y 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  5 Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  fad. 

A MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 

fmm  T)r  Pprpira’s  Elements  by  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.D.  assisted  by  R.  Bentley, 

SlEjSb.  Ld  by  R.  WaSSSon,  F.R.S.  8VO.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21s. 

THOMSON’S  CONSPECTUS  of  the  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

25th  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.  18mo.  pncc  6s. 
MANUAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE.  By  W.  B. 
Kesteven,  F.R.C.S.E.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  * cp. 

GYMNAST3  and  GYMNASTICS.  By  John  H.  Howard,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Gymnastics,  Comm.  Coll.  Ripponden.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  135  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  fad. 
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KEW  WORKS  published  iiy  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


IN  FAIRYLAND ; Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  Bv 

Doyle.  With  a Poem  by  W.  Allingiiam.  With  Sixteen  Plates, 
Ihirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  31s.  c d. 


Richard 

containing 


LIFE  of  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A.  SCULPTOR. 

Eastlake.  Svo.  10s.  G d. 


Edited  by  Lady 


The  LORD  S PRAYER  ILLUSTRATED  by  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 
and  Henry  Alford,  D.D.  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Imp.  4to.  price  21s.  cloth.  J 

MATERIALS  for  a HISTORY  of  OIL  PAINTING.  Bv  Sir  Charles 

Locke  Eastlake,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2 vols 
8vo.  price  30s.  J 


HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  William  B.  Scott.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ; with  50  AVoodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  8s.  6 d. 


ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS ; including  Auto- 

biographical  Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scon 
With  Six  E tellings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  Svo.  16s. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1SG7.  By  G.  A.  Macfaerex.  With  nume- 
rous engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND : the  Hymns  translated  bv 
Miss  C.  AA’inkwoeth;  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bennett  and 
Otto  G oldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  12s.  6 d. 


The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.  63 s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  6s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 


LYRA  GERMANICA  ; the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine 
Winicwosth  ; with  J 25,  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  bv  J.  Leighton. 
F.S.A.  4to.  21s. 


LYRA  GERMANICA  ; the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catherine 
AVink worth  ; with  about  200  AA’oodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21s. 


The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot  ; Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  4to.  42s. 

CATS’  and  FARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ; with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  Svo.  Sis.  6 d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  illustrated 
with  24  Silhouettes  or  Shadow-Pictures  by  P.  Konewka,  engraved  on  Wood 
by  A.  Vogel.  Folio,  31s.  C d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  Hexkt  Noel  Humphreys. 
Square  post  Svo.  21s. 
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SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fifth  Edition,  with  19 

Etchings  and  1S7  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  Svo.  31s.  6 d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  SS  AVoodcuts.  1 vol.  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.  1 vol.  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 
■_si  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  Svo.  42s. j 


The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures , &c. 


DRAWING  from  NATURE.  By  George  Barnard,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  With  18  Lithographic  Plates,  and  108  AVood 
Engravings.  Imperial  Svo.  price  25s. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt 
P APWORTH  Additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  400  AVood  Engravings  by 
O Jewitt,  and  more  than  100  other  new  AVoodcuts.  Svo.  52s.  Gd. 


ITALIAN  SCULPTORS  ; being  a History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  C.  C.  Perkins.  AVith  30  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.  Imperial  Svo.  42s. 


TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 

Etchings  and  28  AVoodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.  2 vols.  imperial  Svo.  63s. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
and  other  Details.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Dlustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 


The  ENGINEER'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 

should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  S.  Lowndes.  Post  8vo.  5s. 


PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  R. 
AVillis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.  A new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Svo.  [ Nearly  ready . 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 

By  W.  Henry  Ngrtucott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Avood.  Svo.  18*. 

USE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts, 
and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  me- 
dium Svo.  price  £4  14.?.  6 d. 

HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY,  published  with  the 

sanction  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  and  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Telegraphs  for 
India.  By  R.  S.  Culley.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  125.  6cL; 
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NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  E.  Ceesy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  6vo.  42*. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbajrn, 
P.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  32*. 
USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.  By  the  same  Author. 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
3 vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to  Building 

Purposes.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged;  with  6 Plates 
and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16* 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  4 Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18*. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 

to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railwavsand  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourse, 
C.E.  Eighth  Edition ; with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts.  4to.  42*. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 
BOURNE’S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Being  a Supplement  to  the  Author’s  ‘Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine.'  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples;  with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  Gs. 

A TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  64  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  63*.  . 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR,  and  GAS  ENGINES  of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinery, 
for  Locomotion,  and  lor  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  price  2s. 6 d. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts.; 

A HISTORY  of  the  MACHINE-WROUGHT  HOSIERY  and  LACE 

Manufactures.  By  William  Felkin,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  Royal  Svo.  21s. 
PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 

German  Edition  of  Professor  Kurd's  Metallurgy  by  IV. Crookes.  F.R.S.  Ac. 
and  E.  Ron  rig,  Ph.D.  M.E.  In  Three  Volumes,  Svo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts.  Vol.  I. price  31s. Gd.  Vor,.  I i.  price  36s.  Voi,.  III.  price  31s.  6d. 

MITCHELL’S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  \V.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  188  Woodcuts.  Svo.  2Ss. 

The  ART  of  PERFUMERY  ; the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Piessb,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  10*.  6 d. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  SS  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 


NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  comprising  the 

Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and^ Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  21s. 


Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  aud  .Landscape  Gar- 
dening. With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 


RAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 

of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton.  8vo.  10s.  Gel. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  REVISION  of  the  ENGLISH  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  Eilicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Post  Svo.  price  5s.  6 d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 

By  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh  Edit.  8vo.  10s. 

BISHOP  COTTON’S  INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  PRINCIPLES  and 

Practice  of  Christianity,  intended  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  Confirmation. 
Sixth  Edition,  18mo.  2s.  Gel. 


The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES ; with  a Commentary,  and  Practical  and 
Devotional  Suggestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  Canon  of  Exeter,  Ac.  New  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 


The  LIEE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester . 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac.  2 vols.  4to.  4Ss. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6 el. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 


Maps.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST,  PAUL ; with  Dissertations 

on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  James  Smith,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gel. 


A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL’S 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  & Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6 d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6 el. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6 d. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6 d. 
Thessalonian3,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6 el. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 

CHRIST-  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  B.v  C.-J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Filth  Edition.  Svo.  price  12s. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 
37th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12s.  (id.  : also  the  39th 
Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5 Plates,  6s. 

History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  according  to 

Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  10*. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
Critical,  -Exegetical,  and]  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson  Dd’ 
LL.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

Rev.  T.  H.  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition,  as  last  revised 
throughout.  With  4 Maps  and  22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  Svo.  ids. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Horne’s  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 

Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.  Re-edited 
by  the  Rev.  John  Atbe,  M.A.  AVith  Maps,  &e.  Post  8vo.  6 s. 

HISTORY  of  the  KARAITE  JEWS.  By  William  Harris  Bulk, 
D.D.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a Preface  and  an  Appendix  bv  Russell 
Maktineau,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  24s. 

FIVE  YEARS  in  a PROTESTANT  SISTERHOOD  and  TEN  YEARS 

in  a Catholic  Convent ; an  Autobiography.  Post  8vo.  7*.  6 d. 

The  LiEE  of  MARcrARET  MARY  HALLAHAN,  belter  known  in 
tlie  religious  world  by  the  name  of  Mother  Margaret.  By  her  Religious 
Children.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  10s. 

The  SEE  of  ROME  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Bev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  aud  M.A.  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  EVIDENCE  for  the  PAPACY,  as  derived  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Primitive  Antiquity;  with  an  Introductory  Epistle.  By  the 
Hon.  Colin  Lindsay.  Svo.  price  12s.  6 d. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE  j being  a Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places.  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Atre,  M.A.  With  Maps.  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6 d.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT ; with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wlldnson,  II  .A . 

2 vols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.  Prescott,  M.A.  Yol.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark \ Yol.  II.  Luke  and 
John.  2 vols.  Svo.  9s.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People’s 
Edition,  in  1 vol.  crown  Svo.  6s.  or  in  6 Parts,  Is.  each. 

The  CHURCH  and  the  WORLD  ; Three  Series  of  Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shiplet, 
M.A.  Three  Volumes,  Svo.  price  15s.  each. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  price  12s.  each  Part. 


NEW  WORKS  published  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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IENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.  By  Archbishop  Manning,  D.D. 

Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

CHRISTENDOM’S  DIVISIONS,  Past  I,  a PhilosopUiad  Sketch  o 
the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  m East  and  W est.  By  Ldjadnd  6. 
Ffoulkes.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gel. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  l a J1S- 
tory  of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  15s.  . 

The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE  ; 

or.  History-  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  De  Bunsen.  2 vols.  Svo.  28s. 

IThe  KEYS  of  ST.  PETER;  or.  the  House  of  Rechab, 

the  History  of  Symbolism  and  Idolatry.  By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  14s. 

'The  TYPES  of  GENESIS,  briefly  considered  as  ReveaR°f  *be 

Development  of  Human  Nature.  By  Andrew  Jukes.  Secoud  Edition. 

IThe*"  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things,  with  some 
Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gel. 

A VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 
FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  o 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Fep.  Svo.  5s. 

iThe  POWER  of  the  SOUL  over  the  BODY.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.  M.R.C.P.L.  Ac.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
• Amy  Herbert  ’ &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
Self-Eaamination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mc. 

Readings  for  a Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s.  _ 
Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  froin^the  Writings  oi 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  os. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  same  Author.  S2mo.  3s. 
THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition.  Pep.  Svo.  2s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  2 vols.  fcp.  12s.  G d. 

The  WIFE’S  MANUAL;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a Matron’s  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvert,  M.A.  Ciown  vo. 
price  10s.  G d. 

SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH  ; being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  wi Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Josi ah  Miller,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  G d. 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth.  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  G d.  each  Series. 
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NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  axd  CO. 


‘ SPIRITUAL  SONGS’  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out tho  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsbll,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean. 
Pourtli  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.  Pop.  4s.  Oil. 

The  BEATITUDES : Abasement  before  God  ; Sorrow  for  Sin  ; Meeknec§ 
of  Spirit;  Dosiro  for  Holiness;  Gentleness;  Purity  of  Heart;  the  Peace- 
makers; Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Pep.  3*.  6d.'_ 

His  PRESENCE — not  his  MEMORY,  1855.  By  the  same  Author, 

in  Memory  of  his  Sox.  Sixth  Edition.  lGino.  Is. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern : with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  OltBY  SHIP- 
LEY,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5s.  ‘ 

Lyra  Messianica;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern;  with  other  Poems.  By  tho  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.  Pep.  5s. 

Lyra  Mystica  ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  the  same  Editor.  Pep.  5s. 

ENDEAVOURS  after  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  : Discourses.  By 
James  Martixeau.  Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  carefully  revised;  the 
Two  Series  complete  in  One  Volume.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Cxi. 

INVOCATION  of  SAINTS  and  ANGELS,  for  the  use  of  Members  of 
the  English  Church.  Edited  by  tho  Rev.  Orby  Shipley.  24mo.  Os.  0/1. 
WHATELY’S  INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  on  the  CHRISTIAN 
Evidences.  18mo.  Gel. 

WHATELY’S  INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  on  the  HISTORY  of 

Religious  Worship.  New  Edition.  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  IIebee.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Edex,  10  vols. 
price  £5  5s. 


Travels , Voyages,  &c. 

NARRATIVE  of  a SPRING  TOUR  in  PORTUGAL.  By  A.  C.  Smith, 

M.A.  Ch.  Ch . Oxon.  Rector  of  Yatesbuiy.  Post  Svo.  price  6s.  6 d. 
ENGLAND  to  DELHI ; a Narrative  of  Indian  Travel.  By  Jons 
Mathesox,  Glasgow.  With  Map  and  82  Woodcut  Illustrations.  4to.  Sis.  6d. 
CADORE  ; or,  TITIAN'S  COUNTRY.  By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 
the  Authors  of  ‘The  Dolomite  Mountains.’  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40 
Illustrations.  Imperial  Svo.  Sis.  6 d. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  EUPHRATES  EXPEDITION  carried  on  by 
Order  of  the  British  Government  during  tho  years  1S35-1S57.  By  General 
P.  R.  Chesxey,  F.R.S.  With  Slaps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  24s. 
TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Fresheield.  Square  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  Ac.  ISs. 

PICTURES  in  TYROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a Family  Sketch-Book. 
Bv  tho  Authoress  of ' A Voyage  en  Zigzag,’  Ac.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER;  or,  a Voyage  e.n  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Aj.riXB  Cub.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  oue  of  the  Party.  In  oblong  4to.  with 300  illustrations,  15s. 
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BEATEN  TRACKS ; or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 

Authoress  of  ‘ A Voyage  en  Zigzag.’  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16s. 


MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863-1804.  Bv  A.  Adams-Reilly . F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  ‘the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stput 
drawing-paper  2Sin.  x 17in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  m a loldmg 
case,  1 2s.  6 d. 

PIONEERING  in  THE  PAMPAS  ; or,  the  First  Four  Years  of  a 
Settler’s  Experience  in  the  La  Plata  Camps.  By  R.  A.  Seymour.  Second 
Edition,  with  Map.  Post  Svo.  price  6s. 


The  PARAGUAYAN  WAR:  with  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Paraguay, 
and  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People;  and  Notes  on  the  Military 
Engineering  of  the  War.  By  Georoe  Thompson,  C.E.  With  8 Maps  and 
Plans,  and  a Portrait  of  Lopez.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6 cl. 


HISTORY  of  DISCOVERY  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  3 Maps,  20s. 


NOTES  on  BURGUNDY.  By  Charles  Richard  Weld.  Edited  by 
his  Widow ; with  Portrait  and  Memoir.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6 <2. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON  ; a Narrative  of  a Three  Years’  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Ruthereokd  Alcock,  K.C.B.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 


The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS  ; Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Charles  Packe.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 


The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball.  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations:— 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 

Zermatt,  &c.  Price  6s.  6 d. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District 


7s.  6 d. 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10s.  6 d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 

of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 


The  HIGH  ALPS  WITHOUT  GUIDES.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Girdle- 

stone.  M.A.  late  Demy  in  Natural  Science,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  Frontispiece  and  2 Maps.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

MEMORIALS  of  LONDON  and  LONDON  LIFE  in  the  13th,  14th, 
and  10th  Centuries  ; being  a Series  of  Extracts,  Local,  Social,  and  Political, 
from  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London.  A.D.  1276-14111.  Selected, 
translated,  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 

COMMENTARIES  on  the  HISTORY,  CONSTITUTION,  and  CHAR- 
TERED FRANCHISES  of  the  CITY  of  LONDON.  By  Georoe  Norton, 
formerly  one  of  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the  City  of  London.  Third  Ldition. 
8vo.  14$. 
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The  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON  ; or,  Historical  Associations 

of  Hampstead,’  Higheate,  M us  well  Hill,  Hornsey,  and  Islington.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  about  40  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  21*. 
VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES : Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.  square  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  25*. 
The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12.?.  6 d. 

ROMA  SOTTERRANEA  ; or,  an  Account  of  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  San  Callisto.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Cpmmondatore  G.  B.  De  Rossi  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Nokthcote.D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Brownlow.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo.  31.?.  fkl. 
PILGRIMAGES  in  the  PYRENEES  and  LANDES.  By  Denys  Shyne 
Lawxor.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  15s. 

The  GERMAN  WORKING  MAN ; being  an  Account  of  the  Daily 
Life.  Amusements,  and  Unions  for  Culture  and  Material  Progress  of  the 
Artisans  of  North  and  South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  By  Jaile3 
Sahcelson.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  3s.  C,d. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


LOTHAIR.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  ALP.  Fourth  Edition. 
3 vols.  post  Svo.  price  31s.  G d. 

Nosse  omnia  hmc,  salus  est  adolescentulis.— Terentiys. 

NO  APPEAL;  a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Cut  down  like  Grass.’ 
3 vols.  post  Svo.  price  31s.  6 d. 

The  MODERN  NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY.  Each  Work,  in  crown  Svo. 

complete  in  a Single  Volume  : — 

Melville’s  Gladiators.  2s.  boards;  2s.  G d.  cloth. 

Holmby  House,  2s.  boards  ; 2s.  G d.  doth. 

Interpreter,  2s.  boards ; 2?.  6d.  cloth. 

Trollope’s  Warden,  Is.  6c/.  boards;  2s.  cloth. 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6 d.  doth. 

Bramley-Moore’s  Six  Sisters  op  tile  Valleys,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  G d.  cloth. 


THREE  WEDDINGS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Dorothy,’  ‘ De  Cressy,’  &c. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 


STORIES  and  TALES  by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  ‘ Amy 
Herbert,’  uniform  Edition,  each  Story  or  Tate  complete  in  a single  Volume : 


Amt  Herbert,  2s.6<2. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6 d. 

Earl’s  Daughter,  2s.  6 d. 
Experience  op  Lipe,  2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,  3s.  6 d. 

A Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the 


Ivors,  3s.  Gd. 

Katharine  Ashton,  Ss.  Gd. 
Margaret  Perctval,  5s. 
Lanetos  Parsoxagb,  4s.  Gd. 
Ursula,  4s.  Gd. 

Author  of*  Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  7s.  fid. 


The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6 d. 


After  Life  ; a Sequel  to  ‘ The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.’  Price  10s.  6 d. 
UNCLE  PETER’S  FAIRY  TALE  for  the  XIX  CENTURY.  Edited 
by  E.  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  ‘Amy  Herbert,’  Ac.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6(i. 
VIKRAM  and  the  VAMPIRE;  or.  Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry.  Adapted 
by  Richard  F.  Burton,  F.R.G.S.  Ac.  With  33  Illustrations  by  Ernest 
Grisct.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 
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THROUGH  the  NIGHT  ; a Tale  of  the  Times.  To  which  is  added 
‘ Onward,  or  a Summer  Sketch.’  By  Walter  Sweetman,  B.A.  2 vols.  post 
8vo.  21s. 

BECKER'S  GA1LTJS  ; or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


BECKER’S  CHARICLES;  a Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks:  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 


NOVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville  : — 

The  Gladiators,  5s.  Holmby  House,  5s. 

DrGBY  Grand,  5s.  Good  for  Nothing,  Gs. 

Kate  Coventry,  5s.  The  Queen’s  Maries,  6s. 

General  Bounce,  5s.  The  Interpreter,  5s. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trim  Coll.  Oxon.  Being  a Collective  Edition  of  the  Author’s 
Classical  Stories  and  Tales,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

A MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 


By  the  same  Author.  Pop.  3s. 

OUR  CHILDREN’S  STORY,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  Bv  the  Author 
of  ‘ Voyage  en  Zigzag,’  ‘ Pictures  in  Tyrol,’  &c.  Small  4to.  with.Sixty.Illus- 
trations  by  the  Author,  price  10s,  6 d. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing the  Author’s  last  Copyright  Additions 

Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  S5s. 

Shamrock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

Ruby  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  Bs. 

Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  Its. 

People’s  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Ac.  10s.  6a. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclisc’s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise’s  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  lGmo.  10s.  6 d. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Ecp.  4to.  21s. 

SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  145. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ; with  Ivnj  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.10s.6rf. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  tho  Etching  Club.  Imperial  16mo.  7s.  Crf. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Ingklow.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  5s. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 
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MOPSA  the  FAIRY.  By  Jean  Incelow.  Pp.  256,  -with  Eight 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Third 
Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (E.E.L.). 
2 vote.  16mo.  105. 

GLAPHYRA,  and  OTHER  POEMS  By  Francis  Reynolds,  Anthor 
of  ‘ Alice  Rushton,  and  other  Poems.’  16mo.  price  5s. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions: 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  14s.  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  Illustrations,  6 vols.  fcp.  3s.  6 cl.  each. 

HORATII  OPERA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  carefully  corrected  Text, 
Marginal  References,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Yonge,  M.A.  Square  18mo.  4s.  6 cl. 

HORATII  OPERA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 
English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge.  8vo.  21s. 

The  2ENEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse,  By  John 
Conington,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

ARUNDINES  CAMI,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Lusns  canori. 
Collegit  atque  edidit  H.  Drury,  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  curavit  H.  J.  Hodgson, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

HUNTING  SONGS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  VERSES.  By  R.  E. 

Egeeton  Warbubton.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  SILVER  STORE  collected  from  Mediaeval  Christian  and  Jewish 
Mines.  By  the  Rev  , Sabine  Baeing-Gould,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL  SPORTS ; a complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting.  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Leech).  Svo.  21s. 

Col.  HAWKER’S  INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  in  all 

that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author’s  Son.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Ulustrations,  18s. 

The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ; a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-brealdng,  Pigeon- shooting,  Ac.  By  Marksman. 
Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

The  FLY-FISHER’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition ; with  20  coloured  Plates.  Svo.  14s. 

A BOOK  on  ANGLING;  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Feancis  Francis.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  15  other  Plates,  plain  aud  coloured.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  BOOK  of  the  ROACH.  By  Greyille  Fennell,  of  ‘ The  Field.’ 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6 d. 
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WILCOCKS’S  SEA-FISHERM^I;  compri^g^the^hirf^Methods^of 
^dVemartfon^oat^aud  Boat  mg  Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  80 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d.  TCmrr’q 

““8 ’5l 

numerous  Eigures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  los.  w 

trnDQE’S  ROOT  and  HOW  to  KEEP  IT  SOUND.  By  W. 

Vires  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6 . 

A PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING  By  the  same  Author. 
Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2 s.  6a. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8vo.  with 

REMARKS  on'  HORSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 

same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d.  . « v 

CAVALRY  CATECHISM,  or  Instructions  on  Cavalry 

BOBBINS  wield  Movements  Brigade  Movements, Out-post  Duty,  Cavalry 

SSSSStStSSSSt,  hJU  to  Cavalry.  » * 

tjt  s thR’S  VETERINARY  ART  ; a Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Pbysi- 

M^^'heep.CSeventh  Editimf  revved  an^eSarged°byC?SlBEL,'lVI.R.C.V.SJi. 

8vo  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  Dog.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcnts  ,6s 
The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenge.  With  ,0 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  GREYHOUND.  By  Stonehenge  Revised  Edition,  with 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  . 

The  OX  • hi«  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  onPartun- 
T tion  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  with  lUustrations.  7s.  6d. 


Commerce , Navigation , and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry  Dunntng  Macleod,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  , , 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By  the  same  Author. 

T 8ecrd  Edttion.  entirely  remodelled.  2 vol,  8vo.  30, 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  for  BRITISH  SHIPMASTERS  to  UNITED 

E States  Ports.  By  Pierrepont  Edwards.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical  Vow"  nd 

cloth,  or  70s.  half-bd  in  rnssia. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nitits  By  sfr  Travers  Twiss.  D.C.L.  2 vol,  8vo.  30s.,  or  separately, 
Part  I.  j4acc,Vls.  Part  II.  (Par,  18s. 
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Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ; a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-fifth  Edition,  brought  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  i860.  Fcp.  10 s.  6 d. 

PEWTNER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIFIER  ; A Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificers’  Work : With 
Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and  Agreements ; An  Appendix,  Explanatory 
Foot-Notes,  and  a copious  General  Index.  Edited  by  William  Young, 
Architect.  Crown  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ; also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pratt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6 d. 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS  : a Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Barrister, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  District  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Aberdare. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  Nightingale.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  ; with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH  ; or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physio- 
logical and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged ; with  113  Woodcuts.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

WHIST,  WHAT  TO  LEAD.  By  Cam.  Fourth  Edition.  32mo.  Is. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ; with  Formulas  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  Svo.  10s.  6 d. 
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